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New Year Pros peels 

The; Old Year i.s out and the New Year is 
in. We take tliif^ opporUinity to wish all our 
friends, associnto.s an<l readers a happy anil 
j)rosperou,> New Year. We would further ask 
them lo join with us in hoping and wishing a 
dawn of eonnnon .sen«e and awakening (o the 
slark realities of the ))roblenis that Lx'scl us 
from all sides, to all those whom we have pnt 
in jKm'er and office. In j>arlicular W(' wash a 
long life full of achievements lo Pandit Nehru, 
who is the sole ho[)(i of the people, and we hope 
he will realise within this year that he is not 
the Prime Minister of tlw' rvhole world, but of 
a flivided India, whose suffering public has been 
kt dow'ii by liis Cabinet all along this decade. 

It miglit be asked as lo why we end our 
New Ye.'ir grct'tings on a cynical note. It is 
because we find that almast all the problems 
of lOo? have reacheil out into 1958, without any 
lessening of tension and stress and without any 
signs that those who are in power are actively 
attempting to tackle them. Wo know' that all 
of them are inexperienced and that some of 
them are arrogant, to boot, but w'e had hoped 
(hat they would at least comprehend the nature 
and extent of the distre.ss of the people. 

Our Con.slitution is an admirable one. It 
should l>e inscribed in letters of gokl, on real 
parchment, put in a golden casket, adornid with 
the. nine precious stones, lock(‘d up as a museum 
piece—and a new' one tlrawn up. It has made 
the lifc*of the hiw-ahiding common citizen one 
long journey into inferno, it has provided the 
law-breaRcr w'ith all the safe-guards and escape- 
holes he could over dream of, and put the 
bureaucracy on a higher pedestal than it ever 
had. As a fcsult the public utility services are 


all running down-hill, without any possibility 
of any brakes being applied and corruption and 
imjiiorality is rife, (wen in high places. 

The C'oiislitutioii was draw'n u]> by eminent 
pcopli', who were well-versed in law hut had no 
under.Manding whatsoever of the nature of 
problems, arising out of human psychology. 

Man is an animal witli primitive passions, 
lusts and cravings, which can only bo regulated 
by social laws and regulation.'^. Tluse !aw.s and 
regulations, particularly tho'c that define crime 
anil the punishment thereof, have to have teeth 
and claws, or else tiiey ran never he deterrent, 
where the reckless and tlie venture''Ome are 
concerned. And if the Social T^aw’-s become in¬ 
effective, the I^aw of the Jungle is boumi to 
prevail, as it is doing today all over India. This 
eventuality w'as evidently hevoud the coneeption 
of the enthusiasts wlio drew up the fk>nsti(ution 
or of the motley crowd that formed the ('onsti- 
tuenf, As.semhly. 

Take f<’r example, the Kaslitrnhha.sha. Hindi 
i'S to he our official language, a!> laid dowm in 
our Con.slitution. What Himli? Avadhi of Tulsi¬ 
das, Brij Bhasa of the Vaishnav poets, Khari- 
holi of the north-west T'.P., Hindustani of the 
common gentry, Maithili of Vidyapati—^\vUich 
is akin to Bengali—or the hotchpotch of the 
Kayifh-lanaoti type? There is no definition! 

And what about the Hcpial Right.s of all 
citizens of India? There are words in Hindi that 
are obscene expressions in other Indian National 
languages, are they to be retained in the official 
terminology? IVhat about the (grammar and 
idiom, which is a queer mixture of several 
contradictory racial groups of basic languages? 
Have not the non-TIindi-speaking peoples, who 
are the majority in India, any say in the mat¬ 
ter? There seems to bo no answer. 
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A Critique of Achievements 

Tliic Prime Minisler of India’s addi’css at 
the Associated (Ihainber of Conmierce makes an 
attempt lo review the achieveim^nls India has 
mSde during the past docade. He admits that 
the problems that face the country arc Ircmtiidous 
and whatever have been done are very small 
compared with what would have to be done. He 
makes thu observation that in India today, one 
of the most popular pastimes is to criticii^e the 
Government and to condemn its activiliea as if 
i:othing has hai)pt'ned dince independt^ce. He 
slates that an expert on administration who 
had visiU'kl India two or three years ago and 
critically examined the developments in thiis 
country thought that the most surprising thing 
about India was ih'al the pi-.ople seemed to b“ 
unaware of the country’s imnendous achieve¬ 
ments. Hut the people of this country may peiti- 
nently ask what arc actually lli^ “tremendous 
acbievcinUnls. ’ What is the standard of evalua¬ 
tion for judging whether the achievements aro 
tremendous or not? 

Pandit INdrru himself states that Mahatma 
Gandhi used to say that whenever a problem 
arose efforts should be niadn to judge the elfect 
of til on the poorest ireople. This was the crito- 
rion w'hich India had placed before it in formu¬ 
lating its social objectives. By this standard cer¬ 
tainly India has not achieved anything memorable 
since the attainment of independence. If the 
poorest man in the country is asked about his re¬ 
action to the so-called achievements of the coun* 
try, he Will sharply retort that he does not feel 
at all whether the country is independent or the 
Britishers still rule the country. The criterion 
of achievern.mis must necessarily be the wel¬ 
fare of the people, the material and social wel¬ 
fare, an«l not merely the spiritual. The poorer 
section of the peojrle in tlite country still wallow 
in poverty and ignorance and disease and dirt. 
The light of freedom has neither enlightencld 
their h^iarths and homes nor their’ minds. The 
poorest people are still the victims of drought 
and flood and epidemics. The. poverty and the 
unemployment problems of the poor in this 
country rema'in unchanged, t|yen though the 
first Five-Year Plan came and went and Second 
Five-Yifar Plan has come and is going. Today 
almost every home is faced with unemployment 
and poverty and tha mateiiial achievements of 
e country cannot be measured in terms of a 


Sindri or a Chittaranjan nor* can it be measured ' 
in terms of spending huge sums of money, part 
of which is either unproductive or misappro¬ 
priated. 

We do not deny that there have been some 
achievements in th<j post-independence era*- But 
this achievement does not bcnf<fit the poorest 
people in the country, lit bciiefils llitg few privi¬ 
leged. The poor in this country still sits in th-^^ 
low'est rung of the) ladder of achtieveThents. 
That is vv/iiv he is not much interested in tliic 
affairs of tlie State nor is thiire any incentiv e 
for him to keep himself informed about the 
dev(/opments in thiis country. 

Pandit Nehru then passes on to a reference 
lo Socialism. Ht> says that it is a very v\iidc 
term and has not been very precisely defined. 
Evtai Communists say that they want socialism. 
For some people Communism is a gospel and 
for others it is a bogey. Ho says that it is 
i\cilh(ir a gospel nor a bogey for India, which 
does not belong to any of these categories. 
Tliht is why Ikidia is called an unaligntd coun¬ 
try. But that is not exactly the position. In ll^ 
intdrnational power politics, lh4ia is mutiir 
maligned beeausti sh^ thinks lluil .she is un¬ 
aligned. She is bclieh^ed really by rnither of 
these camps. The.' Corrrrrruuists think that India 
is on thjj side of the Capitalists. ’I'lrat is not 
wholly unjustified. India is still in the Com¬ 
monwealth and she indirectly allows lh,j growth 
of private capital in the country and she goea 
to Capitalist countries for loans. 

The Capitalist countries on the other hand 
do not believe India, That is why foreigtr capi¬ 
tal as is desired by India is not fortlricoming. 

They are apprehensive of India’s policy of 
socialism. They find that in international 
politics India is more aligned with the Sovic^ 
block than with the othfjr side. India saciificcd ' 
Tibet at the scaffold of China’s imperialist 
policy. Today Tibet is virtually a province of 
China which she nevrir was until China grabbed 
this independent country. When China attacked 
Tibet, Pandit N<(hru said, “They (that is, 
China) ar'e saying that they are liberating the 
country. But I do not know from whom.” Today 
Nepal is a hot-bed of Communist infiltration Y 
and on account of India’s namby-parfiby policy, f 
anti-Indian outlook is fast developing in that J 
country. But Nepal lis strategically of great 
importance to India because Nepal fortifies the 
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• northern frontiers. India’s foreign policy lacks 
any 'shape and the result is that she is believed 
by nelithcr of these contending Powiers. 

* As raigards socialism, Pandit Nehru says 
that there ^ire many forms of socialism. He 
is not going to define it nor is he tied by any 
particular definition of it. He wants everyone 
in IndVia to have equal opportunities for progress 

, and then to raise the levol of progress. The 
concept of socialism has been so fluid that 
India is moving away and away from this 
philosophy of economic structure. There is much 
advantage in not defining a thing and this is 
done by an opportunist who twists things 
according to his advantage to suit the situation. 

_ Does it indicate that thq staunch socialist of 
yesterday is fast beconiling the liard-lboilcd 
capitalist of to-morrow ? Sriinan Narayan, the 
Ctneral Secretary of the Congress, in his 
pamphlet, “A Pica for Bdeological Clat-ity,” 
obsetVes : “But the fact remains that the grttitest 
factor which is at the root of our wleaknes<4 is 
the lack of ideological clarity.” . . . “Even the 
Avadi resolution on Socialist Pattern of Society 
Is gradually losing its appeal for want of clarity 
and effective implcnifiiilation.” Sriman Narayan 
conrludes by saying ; “While we do not desire 
to create hatred and bitterness towards the 
privileged sections of ihi^ sooiL'ty, the Congress 
can no longer afford to try to satisfy all 
interests at the samd time. In our attempt to 
■please every onq, we arc likely to displease* 
everybody.” The, Indian National Congress is 
definitely moving away from the ideal of 

socialism and the Avadi resolution remains a 
mere wfeliful tKinking. The iWently--,formed 
Socialist Forum wiithin the Congress revdals that 
a feeling is growing among an influential section 
within the Congress that an ever-yawning gap 
‘ stands between the idea of socialism and its 
realization. Socialism does not necessarily mean 
violence and socialism can also be achieved 
nowadays hy peaceful means through legislation. 
Whatever may be the meaning of socialism, one 
thing is certain about it and it is that socialism 
involves the State ownership of key and large- 
scale indhstries and it also brings about a level¬ 
ling of the economic classes. Pandit Nehru’s 
emphasis is not on economic classses but on castes 
and this surely is a diversion of attention from the 
' key point to the subsidiary point and in other 
w*ords this is just an evasion, of thei issue. In 


India we find today that the concentration of 
capita] is on the increase, notwithstanding the 
“sa^verte” taxation measures. The trouble with 
the Congress tin implementing the socialism,in 
practice is that it is infested with old dicV-haids 
who always have a tendency to look askance 
at socialism wihich is just Creek to them- 
They neither know w'hat is socialism nor do 
they belieVj. in it. Congress today, that is. 
the ruling party, is the den of vested interests 
to whom socialism would mean ringing in a 
deathknell. The result is that Pandit Nehru’s 
lone voice preaching socialism remains a cry in 
the wilderhess being a mere pious wish. 

Must India Devalue her Rupee? 

Presiding over the 40th annual session of 
the all-India Economic Conference which was held 
recently at Naj^ur, Prof, B. R. Shenoy 
suggested devaluation of the rupee and a 
deflation of the Plan targets to match the 
availably, resources as the matin solutions for 
monetary and economic sJtabilisalion in llie 
country. He said that the three factors which 
necessitated devaluation of th< rupee were : 
Indian exports today are below the pre-war 
Itviil mttrtiihstanding an increase of 85 per cent 
in indu.strial pi'oduction and of 30 per cent in 
agricultural production; the vart gap betwee/n 
the internal and >1xtcrnal prices of gold; and 
the gap between the landed costs and market 
pritevs of iniporti.'d goods for which free internal 
market existed. Prof. Shenoy said that this gap 
between the prices of gold and b'ttween the 
landed cost and market pHces of imported goods 
could not bti covered except through devaluation 
and cessation of further inflation. 

W’e confess we fail to understand how the 
devaluation of tho rupee wjill reduce the gap 
between tWe internal and external prices of gold 
in the) country. Even bofor^ the devaluation of 
1 ‘upee in 191-9, there was this abnormal gap 
between the ext'irnal and internal prices of gold. 
Under the IMF price fixation of gold, the price' 
of a tola of gold before devaluation was Rs. 45 
only. But at that price gold was nelver 
available in India during and after the war, 
although India has l)cen a member of the IMF 
ever since 1954. After devaluation, the price 
of a tola of gold should not exceed Rs. 62; but 
still at that price gold has not been available 
in thiis country. It is really a puzzle how 
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devaluation of the rupee will bring equilibrium 
between the external and the (internal prices of 
gold. Gold is sold in this country at a 
profiteering price with' the very knowledge, if 
nof the connivance, of the authorilifs. India 
produces nearly 5 million ounces of gold a year. 
Hef annual requirements stand at about 12 
niilfion oundes. balance qiianlity is 

smuggled into India which is regarded as th-*- 
paradise for gold smuggling. India is the 
traditional “sink’^ of the yellow metal. Since 
th^ beginning of the second world war, the 
import of gold has been strictly prohibited in 
India. But iit is an open secret that a large 
quantity of gold is smuggled into ihni country. 
Of all the presons and the institutions that bene¬ 
fit on account of tHis high price of gold in 
India is the Bombay Bullion Exchange\, a private 
concern and also othe^r bullion dealers in the 
country. By prohibiting the import of gold, 
the Government of India has been partronizing 
these handful of persons \yftio make hug^ profits 
on account of the short supply of this metal in 
tliis country. 

’ Suggfplions wei\. made that as Ihdia is 
losing customs duty as well as valuable foreign 
exchanges on account of the ^clandestine import 
of gold into India, it is bettcir that India 
should allow import of gold against sterling and 
that would yield a high import duty to the 
Goveriimenl. This open import would have also 
forced down the prices and profiteering would 
have been controlled. But th^ authorities turned 
a deaf dar to this suggestion. Alternatively it 
w!as also suggested that in order to meet llie 
shortage in foreign exchange the Reserve Bank 
of^ India shcmld purchas^. gold and jwellefy 
from the people eithfr against cash or against 
long-dated bonds. But this suggestion has also 
gone unheeded. Therefore devaluation is no 
remedy to bring down I he price disparities in 
gold. If tlie cost of gold production is high in 
this country, th^f Government should give 
subsidy to the Mysore Government so that gold 
can be sold in the internal market of India at 
a price! not exceeding the prlce as fixed by the 
International Monetary Fund (that 19, Rs, 62 a 
tola). 

Devaluation js not in any way a panacea 
for the economic ills of a country. The IMF 
has also deprejbated that devaluation cannot cui’^ 
the deficit in a country’s balance of payments 


position. Th<j main proof is th'at neSthcr India 
nor th'*, United Kingdom has been able to stop 
the persistent deficits in their balance of pay¬ 
ments position. The dtAraluation in 1949 has 
not in any way helped India,'rather it has done 
harm to our foreign trade. From 19'19, India has 
been running adverse trade balances, with the 
solitary exception of 1950, when the balanc^ of 
trade was in favour of India on account of 
stockpiling purchases by the USA ajid other 
countries apprehending the outbreak of the 
third world war following the declaration of 
war in Korea. But since then India’s balance 
of payments position has been adversoL From 
1951 to 19.56, the total adverse balance of pay- 
m(>its for India was as hiigh as Rs. 802 crores. 

Th^. very suggestion of devaluation of the 
ciirreney should he regarded as mischievous, no 
matter from wliatever source, does it come. 
When a country unports more, the d«|i'alualion 
would bring about an advers,i trade position. 
India today is heavily importing capital goods 
as well as foodgrains. partii ularly from the 
USA, a dollar area. As a result of tW? last 
devaluation India today is mad^ to pay 41 per 
cent more,’ on these imports of capital goods 
and foodgrains. 7’hat ha\e resulted in turn in 
higlver rost of production and also higher prices. 
The «txpoit of prices of Indian goods since 
devaluation, contrary to expectation, have gone 
up by about 20 per cent. D'Valuation raises 
ihg cost of imported goods and also the cost of 
living and the internal price ItVel as a whole. 
The rlising internal pric(» level ultimatcily 
influences the rjxternal price level, that is the 
prices of exportable commodities. One of tho 
major causes of India’s adverse trade] balance 
today is the devaluation of 1949. Professor 
Shenoy has complained thSat India’s (peports are 
now much lowfcr than what they wer^ before 
dtlvaluation. But the risling prices of goods 
have hroughl down the fall in exports. Further, 
India is to pay at a higher rate for th? 
repatriation of foredgn capital and also for the 
redemption of debt to the IBRD and the IMF. 
All external payments having to be made in 
terms of gold or dollar, India is compelled to 
pay mor^ and receive less lin terms of gold. Had 
there been gold currencies in circulation between 
thfe two countries, India could have bonefited 
by devaluation as in that case it would have 
been chetoper to make purchases ‘from India. 
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Bui on account of managed currency and also 
ori account of transacting only through gold 
hulRon, India has lost and stands to lose for 
devaluation of the rupees. 

Professor Slienoy further observes; ‘‘DeVab 
nation may not raise the prices of importcwl 
goods or of gold. Its irui'idence would be on 
the price diffjfrential and therefore, on the 
abnormal profit margins of tbc importers and 
of Ihe gold smugglers.” But dcvaliiaHion 
inevitably will rais'^ the cost of irnpoited goods 
and arlually it has rafised such prices. Tl is 
edenientary arillimelic to say that if a country 
is requireHl to pay mor^. on 8ls iinpoits, prices 
^^1ill eerlainlv rise. Cold smuggling is an 
illegal affair and devaluation of the runency 
will hav^^ liltbj effect on its price, rather much 
more foreign exchanges of India will be 
srnimtrled out of the country. 

He has furlher suggested lhal “the test of 
economic statesmanship is, on the one hand, resist¬ 
ing the leinplalion to invest bcyoml the saving*^ 
which tile pulilic are willing and abl<; to produce 
an<l, on the othor, to limit tlic haste of an impatient 
clemoiTacy for the niiich-necded social legislation 
to what the. pace of expansion of output would 
permit without j<'opardjsing the pace of capital 
formation.” The lest as laid down by the above 
suggestion is vague and incapable of tangible 
mf|flsurement. The ability and willingness of 
the people cannot be a standard for investmenl. 
particularlv in a planned economy. In a 
jdarmed economy having a socialistic pattern of 
economy, savings arc crpat*".d on a national basis 
by taxation, by borrowing and also by deficit 
financing. TWerefore, tlui willingness or the 
ability of the people to save cannot Inf viewed 
as an isolated phenomenon; it is intdr-connected 
and dependent on various factors. The agflncy 
for mobilising ih^ savings of the nation is 
Governmi^nt and it is for the Government to turn 
private savings into social savings by with¬ 
drawing surplus income of th^ people by 
taxation or by borrowing. The people’s 
willingness to save and ability to save ar^ there¬ 
fore not itidepcndcnt factors for deter!m*fni]ng 
the Kasis of the planned economy. Had it been 
the caspi^ no planned economy could b^ possible, 
particularly in a country where private enter¬ 
prise still plays a prisjdominant part. In a back- 
wai^d country like that of ours, ther^. cannot be 
over-investmf^t at a level of annual expenditure 


at Rs. 1000 crores. It is rather too low. The 
post-war Germany has spent about 2 billion 
dollars within four to fivd years. Russia has 
spent much jnor^ on her economic plans than 
what is being spent by India on lier plans*. The 
shortage of foreign exchange is to be attributed 
to varioiLs other factoids,, and not to the allcgeld 
over-investment. It is on account of the inhit'ent 
difficulty in planning in a democracy where 
privalt) enterprises, like commercial I^anks do 
not co-operate with the authorities. Th^ present 
shortage of foreign exchango is to a considerable 
extent due to the leakage of India^s export 
tianiings. 

Th(j present dtrbacle in planning the 
economy in India is not on account of thei 
shortage of internal savings or external 
assistance. India has recr|ivcd enough of these 
twm kinds of funds. The def(!Ct lies funclamen- 
tally with th(j concept of planning, in not 
pursuing large-scale industrialisation on a more 
progi-essivo basis. 

Developments on Kashmir 

TIk/ latest Security Council move on Kashmjr 
l)y adopting a r'esolntion to send Graham to the 
subcontinent of India to mediate over they Kbyear 
(ild dispute indicates that the Anglo-Anu’rican 
Pow^er block is not in a mood to give up their 
game of using the Kaslimir issue as a weapon in 
(old w'ar. Tile first resolution on Graham mis¬ 
sion was V()toed liy Soviet Russia as it contained 
a clause autliori‘-ing Dr. Graham to look into 
the pr(vgir|ss of demilitarization on either’ side 
in llie dispute. Ihe second resolution has subse¬ 
quently been adopted on omitting the clause on 
demilitarization. Rut in viinv of Jarring Report 
on Ivaslnnii**, tlu? resolution on Gralmm •Mis¬ 
sion is quite uncalled for, because the points 
raised by India to Mr. Jarring had not been 
d(*eided ov(;r by the Security Council. India 
has declared that Pakistan has committed an 
act of aggression on India by invading her 
territory. Pakistan has not been asked by the 
Security Council to vacate this aggression. The 
issue on this point is vory simple. India came 
to the Security Council in order to get redret^s 
of her complaint that Pakistan must withdraw 
from theJ occupied parts of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir which wer^ forcibly takem over liy Pakis¬ 
tan. But the Security Council did not ask 
Pakistan to do that, liiststad it placed the 
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aggiTssur (Pakistan) and the invaded country 
(»n tlie same fooling. 

India has dec’lanid several times that she 
is bound only by llie Security Council itisolu- 
(ion (if August 13, 191S. This resolution con¬ 
sists o{ two main parts. Part I provided for a 
simultaneous cease-fire order in both parts of 
the Stale (d jamimi and Kashmir, the date to 
b^ agrcM ti-upori \^ilhin four days. Botli coun¬ 
tries were called ujion to rdf rain from taking 
i'.ny measures that might angnr^nt the military 
potential of their forces, including ^^^rganiKcd 
and unorganizrdV elements. Ollier paragraphs 
dealt with military observers and liaison, and 
obligated India and Pakistan to ‘"appeal to 
their respective peoples to assist in creating 
and maintaining an atmospheic favoinablc to 
the promotion of further negotiation.’^ 

Part JI of this I’f'solnlion dealt ivilh truce 
agreement. Pakistan was to withdraw it^^ troops 
from Jammu and Kashmir and use ^‘its best 
endeavour” to sccuni withdrawal of tribesmen 
and Pakistan nationals nut noimaly resident 
in the State who had entered for ihc purpose 
of, fighting. The evacnated territory was to |y- 
administered hv local aullu>rities under the 
furveillarirc of the United Nations (Commission. 
AVhen l\akislan forces and hihesimli had been 
withdrawn. India was to l>rgin the withdrawal 
of the hulk of its forces in to l)e agv'e-ed 

upon by the Conuiiission. Pending a final sellle- 
ment India was to maintain on h* |r side of llie 
cease-fire line such foncs as the Commission 
agrci’d were neressarv “to assist local authori¬ 
ties in the ohseiVanee of law and order.” 

Part Ill of the August 13 resolution con¬ 
sisted of a reaffirmation l)y l)oth Goveninnmts 
of th(?Ir w^^h “that lli^. future status of the 
State (»f Jammu and Kashmir shall he deti/r- 
mined in accordance witli tlv will of the p mple 
and to llial end. upon acceptance of the) Truce 
Agreement, both Governnifjnls agree to enter 
into consultations with the Commission to 
determine fair and (iquilah)e conditions where¬ 
by such fvve expression will be assurid.” 

The Governinent of India pointed out to 
Mr. Jarring that Pakistan had not performed 
her part of the obligation as laid down in th^ 
resolution of August 13, 194B. Mr, Jarring 
reported to the Security Council, “The Govern¬ 
ment of India laid particular' emphasis on the' 
fact that, in their view, tw*o factors stood in the 


way of the implementation of the two UNCIP 
icsolutions. The first of tlies^g was that Part I 
of the rceolution of 13 August 19*18 . . . had 
in their view, not been implemented by the^ 
Government of Pakistan.” Particuarly India 
felt that Pakistan had not refrained from taking 
measures that might augment its military poten¬ 
tial in Kashmir, and had not co-operated in 
“crc|:iling and maiiiitaining an atmosphere 
fav()ura])l(^ to the promotion of further nego- 
tialituis.” India also felt aggrieved, Mr. Jarring 
rcj)orled, that the Security Council had so far 
not ixprcssed itself on the question of what in 
their view v^as aggression commilteHl by Pakis¬ 
tan on India. The Govirnment of India feel that 
il is incumlx’iil on the Scemrily Council “to 
express itsilf on this question,” and equally in¬ 
cumbent on Pakistan to vacate* the aggression. 
Tlu-i Indian (loveinmont maintain that these 
matters must precede exiculion of Ilulian 
eommilments. 

Mr. jarring dtelaied in his report that he 
“could not fail to lake note of the concern ex¬ 
pressed in connection with the* changing politi¬ 
cal, economic and strategic factors suriound- 
ing the w^hole of tlio Kashmir quistion, togclker 
willi the changing pattern of power relations 
in West and South Asia.” He warned that tho 
implementation of international agrtements on 
an ad hoc character may hecoiiK? progressively 
more difficult, if not achieved quickly, “hecaiiic 
the situation with w^hirh they were: to cope has 
tended to change.’^ What Mr. Jarring meant by 
“changed factors” was not clear. Evidently ho 
meant ratification of Kashmir’s accession to 
India on January 26 of this year and also tho 
arms pact l)elwcen the USA and Pakistan and 
the consequential U.S. military aid to Pakis¬ 
tan. But during the August session of the 
Security Council, Mr. Feroz Khan Noon was 
allowed to interpret Mr. Jarring’s report to the 
effect that the changed factors in his report 
referred only to the ratifiation of Kashmir’s 
accession, hndia objected to this procedure in 
allowing Pakistan to interpret the report to her 
adv^antage. Mr. Jarring, when asked to explain 
the I'eport, refused to be drawin into controlrerfly 
at that stage. India pointed out that conditions 
in regard to Kashmir had changed a great deal 
since the Council was first seized of die Kash¬ 
mir question. India emphasized that thei changed 
circumstances were on account of thd U.S. 
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niilitai'y aid to Pakistan and also Pakistan’s not 
implementing the UNCIP resolution of August 
13 by vacating aggression in Kashmir as was 
laid down by that resolution. India’s view¬ 
point is that tht'i accession of Kashmir has not 
been questioned by the Security Council ever. 
Kashmir is an established part of India, and 
that the adoption of a constitution by the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly in November 
1956 was not an innovating step, but an act 
growing out of an established accession to 
India. The requirements of a plebiscite have 
been satisfied by this act of ratification by the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly as a plebiscite is 
nothing but an expression of the will of thei 
people through their chosen representatives. 

In the Security Council there was a sug¬ 
gestion to refer the Kashmir dispute to arbitra¬ 
tion. But India refused to accept thei arbitra¬ 
tion. India declares that altliough she is not 
against th^ principle of arlutr'ation in other 
situatio)ns, the particular issues at slake here 
are not suilablci for arbitration “because such 
procedure would be inconsistent with the 
sovereignty of Jammu and Kashmir and the 
rights and obligations of the Ihiion of India in 
respect of this territory.” Further, India is 
apprehensivjj that arbitration even on an isolated 
part of the resolutions of the UNCIP might he 
interpreted as indicating that Pakistan has a 
locus standi (right to he heardj in the Kashmir 
question because Pakistan is an aggressor. The 
Graham Mission which has been accepted by the' 
Security Council in its December session is 
another attempt on the part of tb^. Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Power block to reject India’s claim that 
Pakistan should vacat^ the aggression first. This 
is not only an evasion of thci issue, but is practi¬ 
cally an act of support to I’akistan in her inva¬ 
sion of the Indian territory. But thg question is 
why Pakistan is being supported in her forcible 
occupation, of the Indian territory? The answfer 
is simple. In digit the USA has been allowed 
to build military bases and it is not so much the 
interest of Pakistan as that of th^ USA in not 
vacating the Pakistani aggression from Kashmir. 

The Kaslimir issue is being used by the 

Anglo-American block on putting pressure on the 
political integrity and stability of India. The 
main object behind thei creation of Pakistan was 
to build a powerful ally that would support both 
the USA and th^ U.K. in their oil monopolies 


in the Middle East. But that hope has beien 
belied and Pakistan today is the victim of her 
t*wn internal strifes. Mr. R. H. Shackford, an 
American journalist, made the following obser¬ 
vations about Pakistan in May, 1957: “Thiscoun- 
try is in danger of slowly starving to death—in 
lad it w|oul(I be starving and totally bankrupt if 
it Wicre not for American aid. To read the news¬ 
papers and listen to Government ullicials here one 
would think that KasJiuiir and the feud with 
India were Pakistan’s only problems.'' 

(Janie liiois in the HouLU 

lietently \vc hud an uccuoiou to icier to tlic 
unforiuuaio events in the iiainanuUiupuram 
districts in AluUras. Tlic Coiiiiuibsioncr lor 
Scheduled (jastes and Scheduled Tribes in In* 
reijort on these deplorable incidents says that 
in so far a* burning of iiouses was concerned the 
iScheduled Castes hud suli'ered most ami liud 
lost 3,0U0 houses. They were, tlie Connnissioner 
says, “certainly weaker and terribly uiraid” of 
the otlier party—the Maravars. The Commis- 
BiontT reporta tliat the four tulukas all’ccted by 
the riots were very backward and . under¬ 
developed . 

There was some e.xciteincnt in the Uok 
yabhu on December 18 when iSliri B. N. Datar, 
A1 inis ter of State for Home Allan’s, on bchah 
of the Goveruuient initially refused to place 
before tlie Houoe the Report of tlie Commis¬ 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes claiming that it was privileged docu¬ 
ment. Some scheduled caste membere of the 
House, however, pressed for its presentation 
and the Speaker Sliri Ananthasayanam AJ^yan- 
gar rejected Shri Datar’s contention that the 
Report was a privil(?ged document and asked 
him to place on the table of the House such 
portions of the Report on the Ramanathapuram 
riots as did not relate to arson, loot, etc. 

The full story of the Ramanathapuram out¬ 
rages would not be known for a long time to 
come and perhaps need not be known because 
it is not at all difficult for any Indian to make 
out a picture very much appro.xiniatc to what 
had actually happened. HowcA'er, the Govern¬ 
ment’s rctiocnoe in taking people, nay even the 
Lok Sabha, into confidence is inexplicable. And 
t-iich reticence is by no means restricted to this 
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isolaLcd incident. Foreign experts often wonder “Sinoe 1932 Portugal has been under the 


at the paucity of official information on our 
national undertakings. The tendency to hold 
back ordinary economic and political informa¬ 
tion Croin the people is a dangerous phenomenon 
and unless eschewed in time may give rise to 
dictatorial tyranny—the signs of which are 
already apparent in many of our Btate-managed 
undertakings. 

Portugal and Rule of Law 

Portugal—blather the (joveinmeut of the 
uiclaior, Ur. Unveiru Balazar—lias been bluo- 
boru ju Its lelusai to cce reason o\'er tlic ques- 
Uon ul aiquiescmg in the ueuiand ol Hie people 
ol Goa lor iiulepeiideiice. The eoiUinualiou ol 
Porluguese occupation over parts> of Indian ter¬ 
ritory, It .should be noted, would have been im- 
poasible without tiie encouragement of some ol 
the leading W estern Powers—notably the United 
Btates and the United Kingdom, i'et what is 
the nature of the Balazar Dictatorship? There 
tjoes not seem to be much awareness even m 
quarters where tlieie should be sudi awareness 
in the full. For example, the New York vseekly 
New Leadei' in a recent issue discussed the 
internal situation in Portugal but it apparently 
failed to draw the uece.ssaiy conclusion. That, 
perhaps, recounts for tlic omission of iSalazar in 
the following remark of tlie weekly: “Some day 
we will have the kind of world,” the New Leader 
writes, ‘‘in which the Titos, Kadars and Sue- 
karnos can be dealt with clfectively by their 
own jK‘oplc--a world in whicli courageous 
spirits like Djilas, the Dedijers, Nagy, Dery, 
Hay, Zelk, Tardos and Lubis are freer than the 
most powerful politician alive.” It is really 
curious how the Ncu' Leader could overlook the 
presentation of intellectuals in Portugal. 

Be that as it may a recent survey conducted 
on behalf of the International Commission of 
jurists—a body whose authority and respect¬ 
ability can hardly be called into question in 
this context—presenU} ns with a fairly detailed 
account not only of recent political trials but 
also of the legal aspects of civil rights in Portu¬ 
gal . Wc give below a summary of the I'cport as 
published in the Issue No. 7 of the Bulletin oj 
the Internationnl Commmion of Jurists: 


dictatorship of Dr. Salazar. There is a 123- 
member National Assembly with little real 
powers in so far as the Government is not los- 
ponsible to the Assembly but to the President, 
who is 5Uj)posed to be ‘elected’ every seven 
years. Even the Courts have no authority to 
comment upon the legality or constitutionality 
of Ordinances promulgated by the President, 
There was not a single contested election for 
Presidency. Aloreover, candidates cannot con¬ 
test the Presidential election unless they arc 
approved by the Government. ‘Althougli the 
National Assembly is elected every four years, 
for similar reasons there has only be('n one 
occasion on which any opposition candidates 
have stood. No opposition member has ever 
been elected to the National Assembly'.” 

About half the people of Portugal itself is 
disfranchised. Even th('n the Government does 
not hesitate to resort to any devices to deprive 
the opposition of even the slightest chances of 
vsnecesa. The nuniner of holding elections com- 
])letely violates the reciuireraent.s of a secret 
ballot. The Government, moreover, does not 
allow any representative of the op[io,«ition to be 
j)resent wh(*n the votes are counted. 

Tlieie is virtually no freedom for the Pre.s.t;. 
As the survey reads: “In practice every news¬ 
paper and publication is subject to rigid censor¬ 
ship which excludes practically all crilicisni of 
the Governnunt. The newtspapers all hear the 
imprint ‘Passed by the Censorship Committee’.” 
No politieal party, except Dr. Salazar’s own 
party, is recognised. Portugal gained UN mein- 
hership in 195.'> but yet the Government refused 
to grant permission to the formation of a national 
United Nations Association to cneouragci an 
interest in the: work of the Ihiiled Nations. Even 
student unions are not allowed to function; 8lrike.s 
and lock-outs arc illegal. An worker who strikes 
may be punished to a term of imprisonment 
ranging from two to eight years. Trade Unions 
are regarded as criminal offenders. 

The power of the political police is very 
e,xtensive. Under the vai^ious laws many people 
were arrested by the Political Police and kept 
in their prisons or deported without trial for 
periods of years to the Portuguese deportation 
camps in Timor (East Indies), and in Portuguese 
Africa, or to the concentration camp of Tarrapal 
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in tJie island of Sal in the Cape Verd^ Archipc' 
lago. The police have authority to arrest and 
detain people Without trial even up to six months 
(whereas before the rule of Dr. Salazar no one 
could be detained for more than 46 hours with¬ 
out a coui't's permission); and the police uses 
these arbitrary powers very frequently. While 
the Constitution concedes the right of Habeas 
Corpus, it is not granted in practice. 

Fifty-two young people were recently Wied 
by the Portuguese Government of whom only 
three were over thirty. More than half of them 
were students. They were arrested between Janu¬ 
ary and May 195.5 but contrary to Portuguese 
law wjlrich requires trial to be held within one 
year from th^ date of arrest, the trial had not 
begun before December, 1956 and was conclude<l 
only in June, 1957. During the trial it was proved 
beyond doubt that the police had tortured the 
students in prison. Seventy-two jurists of Lisbon 
and Oporto requested the 'Government to insti¬ 
tute an enquiry into the conduct of the police. 
This dmand was backed by another thirty-three 
jurists of Coimbra. How did thei Government 
react? In the words of the Survey. “Except that 
some of the Jurists w^e threatened with ‘secu¬ 
rity measures’ for having signed the request, no 
action whatever was taken by the Government in 
th^ matter.** 

In another instance Professor Ruy Luis 
Gomes and four others were tried and convicted 
for the “fcrime** of sending an article to the 
newspapers (the article, it should be noted, was 
not published on account of censorship) in which 
they advocated for the restoration of free pre8.«, 
free speech and free assembly and for friendly 
discussions with! India over th^ future of Goa. 
They wipre arrested in August 1954, and were 
duly convicted by the court, 

B.B.C. Play Slanders India 

Some of the Britishers, it appears, arc find¬ 
ing it extremely diflScult to reconcile themselves 
with the norms of civilised conduct—particularly 
in relation to India. They are even inclined to 
be oblivious of Indian independence as anecdote 
describe’d by the President of the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce of a British firm asking 
ita Indian Branch Manager to contact the 
Viceroy to get over certain difficulties. Appa¬ 
rently the hack writers of the British gnd 


American Press arc so used to slandering India 
that they find it extremely hard to divest 
themselves of this habit. Sometimea apologies 
are made: but apologies do not mean much 
when the thing goes on recurring. OftenerV>ven 
such apologies are not also given as in the case 
of Daniel Bell who, justifies his slanderous 
article about Calcutta on “Sociological” 
grounds. The news item given below is another 
example of this jaundiced attitude: 

“New Delhi, December 17.—In reply to a 
question by Shri Maneswar Naik, whether it 
was a fact that television play produced by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation contained 
Blanderous features against India and the Indian 
nation and if so, what action Government had 
taken in the matter, Shrimati Lakshmi N. 
Mcnon, Deputy Minister of External Affairs, 
.said in the Rajya Sabha today: 

“The play Fi^e Passage' Home con¬ 
tained certain objectionable features which 
w^ero pointed out by our High Commission in 
London to the Briti.sh Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration. Tn reply, the author, Mr. Ian Mac-, 
Cormick, has regretted giving any offence to 
Indian sentiment and has offered his apolo- 
gie.B for any impre.‘.sion that the play was in 
any way bia.?ed against India.*’ 

The War Psychosis 

The facts disclosed by Mr. Khruschev in 
his interview with Mr. W. R. Hearst Junior, 
Editor-in-Chief and owner of the influential 
U.R. “Hearst new.spaper.s” and the “Inter¬ 
national News ServMce Agency” provide an 
idea of the extent of the war psychosis. We re¬ 
produce the relevant portion of the conversation 
between Mr. Khruschev and Mr. Hearst and 
his American colleagues; 

“Considhe: You said that in case of war, 
American bases both in the country and abroad 
will be demolished by Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. Does this mean that already 
today they are specially trained on all these 
targets? 

“Khruschev: This is a question for the chief 
of the general staff, as it lies outside the scope 
of my duties. 

“That’s what the general staff cxist.s for, to 
be ready in case of war to hit those centres 
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which arc decisive for the speedy ending of tl»e 
war, for defeating the enemy. 

"In connection with this I wonld like to 
express my views with regard to stateinents 
made by certain representatives of military 
circles and ptiblished in the Press. It was re¬ 
ported that, allegedly, a part of the American 
bomber force, with hydrogen anti atomic bombs, 
were constantly in the air and always ready to 
strike against the Soviet Union. Reports have 
it that one-half of the planes arc in the air. 

"This is very dangerous. Such a situation 
serves as an illustration of the extent of the 
military psychosis in the U.S.A. When planes 
with hydrogen bombs take off, that means that 
many people will be in the air piloting them. 
There is always the possibility of a mental 
blackout when the pilot may take the slightest 
signal as a signal for action and fly to the 
target that he had been instructed to fly to. 
Under such conditions a war may start purely 
by chance, since immediately retaliatory action 
would be taken. 

"Docs this not go to show that in such a 
case a war may start as a result of sheer mis- 
undei^tanding or of a derangement in the normal 
psychic state of a i)erson, which may happen 
to anybody. Such a horrible possibility must be 
excluded. It may be that both sides will be 
against war, and yet war may still start as a 
result of the military psychosis whipped up in 
the United States of America. 

“Flearst: That is a very interesting idea. 

I had not heard of such a thing. I personally 
am not a military man, but I do not think that 
half of our planes are in the air. Mr. Considine 
here suggests that it may be one-third. 

“Khnischev. Even if only one plane with 
one atomic or one hydrogen bomb w'cre in the 
air, in this case too it would be not the govern¬ 
ment but the pilot who could decide the ques¬ 
tion of war. And this, as you may imagine, 
would be a terrible thing. 

"Henrst: That is a very interesting 
thought.” 

The New Communist Manifesto 

The Communist parties of the world seized 
the opportunity offered by their coming together 
on the occasion of the celebrations of the 
fortieth anniversaiy of the Soviet October 


(November) Revolution in Moscow to issue a 
Peace Manifesto which was signed by the 're¬ 
presentatives of the sixty-four Communist par¬ 
ties of the world. The Manifesto reads in part: 

“People all over the world, irrespective of 
nationality and political viewwS, religious belief 
or colour want to live in peace and ordinary 
people all over the world say: surely man, 
whose victorious mind is wresting from nature all 
lier secrets, subordinating her more and more, 
who, now with the launching of the Soviet earth 
satellites, may soon reach the stars, surely man 
can prevent war and self-destruction. 

"We, the representatives of the Commu¬ 
nist and workers’ partie.s, fully conscious of our 
responsibility for human destiny, declare: 

"War is not inevitable. War can be pve- 
vented, peace can be preserved and made secure. 

“We are gathered in the capital of the 
country which forty year.s ago opened a new era 
in human histoiy. In the year 1917 for the first 
time the socialist rcA'olution triumphed on 
Russian soil. The working people took power 
into their own hands and set out to destroy all 
forms of oppression and exploitation of man by 
man. The workers and peasants of Russia, under 
the leadership of the Party of Lenin, inscribed 
peace on their banners and have always re¬ 
mained faithful to it. In the course of its forty 
years the Soviet Union has opened the way to 
peace for all peoples, and has sought.—despite 
all imperialist obstacles—peaceful co-existence 
with all other countries irrespective of their 
social system. 

“We, Communists, say that now it is pos¬ 
sible to prevent war, possible to safeguard 
peace. We say this with full confidence because 
the w'orld situation today is different and the 
balance of forces has changed. 

“Where does the threat to peace and the 
security of the peoples come from? From the 
capitalist monopolies who have a vested in¬ 
terest in war and amassed unprecedented riches 
from the tw'o world war^ and the current arms 
diivc. The arms drive which brings huge profits 
to the monopolists weighs heavily on the work¬ 
ing people and seriously worsens the economy of 
the countries. The ruling circles of some capi¬ 
talist countries, under pressure of the mono¬ 
polies and especially those of the United States, 
have rejected proposals for disarmament, pro- 
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hibition of nuclear weapons and other measures 
uiiflcd at preventing a new war. Not a few ex¬ 
cellent proposals by the peace-loving nations 
have been submitted to the United Nations 
Organization, acceptance of which would have? 
strengthened peace and lc^!6ened the danger of 
war. No one can deny that the submission to 
the United Nations of proposals aimed at end¬ 
ing the arms race, removing the threat of an 
atomic war, and i)romoting peaceful co-todstcncc 
of states and economic co-operation between 
States which is a decisive factor in creating pro¬ 
per confidence in international relations, ia in 
keeping with the vita! interests of all nations. 
The destiny of the world and the destinies of 
the future genenition,s hinge on the solution of 
thes<> j)roblcms. These projjosals arc aotiv'cly 
resisted only by those interested iu maintaining 
international tension. 

“Thousands of newspapers and radio .sta¬ 
tions daily instil into the minds of the people 
of the United States, Britain, Franco, Italy and 
other countries the claim that ‘world commu- 
^ rism’ is endangering their freedom, ihcir way 
of life and their peacefid existence. 

“However, neither the Communist parties 
nor any of the socialist count I'ies has any motive' 
or reason for launching wars or military attacks 
on other countries, for seizing alien ^oil. The 
Soviet Union and Peoples (liina both have vast 
expanses of land and untold natural riches. In 
all the socialist (fountries there are no cla-sses or 
social groui)8 interested in war. Power is in the 
hands of the workers and peasants who in all 
wars have been the greatest sufferers. Is it pos¬ 
sible that they could desire another war? The 
aim of the Communists is to build a society 
that will ensure universal well-being, the blos¬ 
soming of all nations and eternal peace betwex'n 
them. In order to build this society the social¬ 
ist countries need a lasting and stable peace. 
There aix?, therefore, no more consistent enemies 
of war, no stauncher champions of peace than 
the Communists. 

“Having in mind the well-being of the 
people khroughout the world and desirous of 
progress and a bright future for all nations we 
address ourselves: to men and women, to work¬ 
ers and peasants, to men of science and art, to 
teachers and office workers, to the youth, to 
handicraftsmen, traders and industrialists, to 


.socialists, democrats and liberals, to all irres¬ 
pective of imlitical and religious convictions, to 
all who love their country, to all who do not 
want war, to all people of goodwill with^the 
call: • 

“Demand an end to the arms drive which 
daily intensifies the danger of war and of 
which you, the common people, bear the 
burden; 

“Support the policy of collective, security, 
of j)caeeful eo-exisknicc of different, social' 
systems, and the widest economic and cultural 
co-o])oralion of all peoples. 

“We address oursclve.s to all .people of good¬ 
will throughout the world: ‘Organize' and work 
for (!) immediate* coosation of atomic and 
liydrogen weapon tests, and (2) unconditional 
and speedy prohibition of tlie manufacture and 
use of the wcai)ons.’ 

“We, tlie Communists, have de^'oted our 
live^ to tile eau.«e of sociaT).<m. We. the Com¬ 
munists, fire firmly convinced that this noble 
cause will triumph. And it is because wc believe 
in the triuiniih of our ideas—^tlic idea.s of Marx, 
and Lenin—^the ideas of proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism, that wc want peace and arc work¬ 
ing for jicaee. War is our enemy. 

‘From now on let the countries with diffe¬ 
rent .social sy.stcnis compete with one another 
in develojung seienee and technology’ for peace. 

“Li't them demonstrate their superiority 

not on the field of battle but in competition for 
progre.ss and for raising living standards. 

“Wc extend a band to all people of good¬ 
will. By a common effort let us get rid of the 
burden of armaments which opprcs.scs fhe 
peoples. Let us rid the world of the danger of 
war, death and annihilation. Before us is a 
bright and happy future of mankind marching 
forward to progress. 

“Peace to the world!" 

In addition the Communist parties of 
twelve So(*ia]ist countries (.Jugoslavia did not 
partiei]>ate) issued a Deehiratiou which con¬ 
cluded: “The participants in the meeting un- 
animou.sly express their firm confidence that, by 
closing their ranks and thereby rallying th'? 
working class and the peojrlcs of all countries, 
the Communist and Workers’ jiarties will sur¬ 
mount all obstacles in their onward movement 
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and accelorato furthor big victories for the cause 
of Peace, Democracy and Socialism.” 

The Soviet Affairs Analysis, Munich, points 
out that ‘'together the Declaration and the 
Peace Manifesto outline the plan of action and 
the tactics to be employed in carrying it out.” 
Thus they deserve close study by all concerned. 

Goa, Irian and Formosa 

Goa, Irian and Formosa have become three 
plague spots in Asia. In all these three places 
there is either intransigence or a refusal to 
acknowledge the changes in the world outlook 
and persistence in sticking to old colonial out¬ 
look regarding possessions, and in all three 
cases they have the backing of leading AVestern 
propounders of “democracy.” 

Particularly in Goa, the Portuguese colo¬ 
nialists would not have dared to go against 
India unless Portugal were encouraged to do 
so by the NATO Powers'—more notably by the 
USA and UK. For a projor as&cssment of the 
objectives of the present PortugiU'.se military 
concentrations in Goa it is sufficient to recall 
. that before India became independent Portu¬ 
gal |iad no military installations in her terri¬ 
tories in India. Neither were there any restric¬ 
tions between Portuguese and British territories 
in India, Alt these, however, changed with 
Indian independence and it was in a way 
through British insinuation that Portugal 
showed the temerity to defy all Indian over¬ 
tures to a peacefid liberation of Goa. Moreover, 
Portugal even went to the extent of bringing a 
complaint against India before the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice claiming absolute 
ri^ht of passage (an unheard of thing in inter¬ 
national law and pmactice) through the territory 
of India so that Portugal could reoccupy the 
parts already independent of her will. India 
naturally opposed such a fictitious “right” of 
passage to crush Indians. The ease would be 
heard this year—though the International Court 
would not be effective in the case in so far as 
the issue is predominantly political and not 
judicial. 

Here, however, on© cannot but refer to the 
confusion existing among Goan freedom-fighters 
about certain things. For example, one may 
refer to what Mr, Peter Alvarez, the well- 
known Goan leader, has written in the Goa 
Special Number of the bi-monthly United Asia, 


October, 1957: “The statement of Bulganin and 
Khruschev in India on Goa gave the West* a 
chance to pull the issue of Goa into a cold-war 
sphere, and the opportunity that they were 
seeking. Mr. Dulles had no choice but to side 
with Portugal when Russia gave its opinion in 
favour of India.” 

This statement is factually and chrono¬ 
logically wrong. Long before the U.S.S.R. had 
indicated its position on Goa, Mr. Dulles had 
issued his notorious joint statement with Dr. 
Cunha, the Portuguese Foreign Minister, dtxilar- 
ing Goa to bo part of Portugal. Mr. Alvarez 
is a Praja-Socialist leader. Perhaps, that is 
why ho wrote this. But such writing, specially 
from the pen of a man of his standing does 
more harm than good. In short, our ideological 
predilections should not blind us toward facts 
of life. 

Indian Businessmen Helping PorLvgol? 

Are Indian busitiessmcu helping l^ortugal 
in Goa? It seems so from an article by Shri- 
krishna Vanjari in the Goa Special Number of 
the bi-monthly United As^a. lie writes: “The 
latest ^tat(‘ments . . , show beyond any shadow 
of doubt that Indian capital is being exploited 
and Indian businessmen are actually supporting 
the Portuguese in India and strengthening their 
economy.” 

Mr. Vanjari lists eight Indian (Marwari 
and Gujarati) firms which helped Portugal in 
Goa in various ways. He adds: “The suspicion 
is shared by well-informed observers that the 
recent relaxation in the Indian restrictions vis¬ 
a-vis the Portuguese in Goa was the outcome, 
inter alia, of the pressure exerted by the power¬ 
ful racket of Indian businessmen operating in 
Goa for securing Indian labour for the Goa 
mines ...” 

This matter deserves official notice. 

The Official Language Controvery 

We append below four news reports, taken 
from The Statesman, to show the way the non- 
ITindi-speaking peoples of India view the pro¬ 
blem: 

New Delhi December 28.—^When the 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider 
the Official Language Commission’s report re¬ 
assembles on January 6, it will have before it a 
comprehensive memorandum on the subject 
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from the Madras Government. The memoran¬ 
dum, the only one on the report received from 
a Stato Government, was recently submitted to 
the Government of India. 

In the memorandum, it is learnt, the Madras 
Government makes it clear that it does not 
oppose the constitutional directive in favour of 
Hindi in principle. But it strongly expresses the 
view that since Hindi has made little progress 
towards becoming the official language of the 
Union so far, it will be essential to retain Eng¬ 
lish long after 1965, the target date for the 
change-over provided in the Constitution. 

It states that half the 15-year period pro¬ 
vided to enable Hindi to fulfil the requirements 
of (he oHicial language had expired without it 
making sul>tantiat pi'ogie.'-s. In these circum¬ 
stances, it would bo imi)rac(ieal to fix an early 
target date. 

At the same time, the memorandum sug- 
goats, greater efforts be made to spread under¬ 
standing of Hindi which, it agrees, must in¬ 
evitably become the language of the Union. 

The memorandum is understood to be 
strongly critical of (he Official Language Com¬ 
mission for not fulfilling its primary respon¬ 
sibility of suggesting a clear time-table for the 
progressive use of Hindi, while making recom¬ 
mendations on issues beyond its terms of refer¬ 
ence. But since the rommis.-ion has done ^so, 
the memorandum also touches on those issues. 

Among the suggestions it makes is that 
while Hindi should ultimately become the lan¬ 
guage of the Supreme Court, High Courts .should 
Use the regional language. But before either of 
these steps is taken, it points out, it will be 
necessary to provide for authoritative transla¬ 
tions of Supreme Court proceedings into the 
regional languages and vice versa. 

The memorandum is also reported to 
oppose the proposal to make Hindi a compul¬ 
sory subject for public services examinations. 

Madras, December 28.--Mr. Deshmukh, 
Chairman of th.e University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, declared here today that the “almost 
continuous deterioration in the standards of 
teaching, and consequently in the standards of 
education, is bound to accelerate into a widen¬ 
ing spiral unless effective ameliorative measures 
are taken, backed by the necessary efforts to 
raise the required financial resources,’' 


Mr. Deshmukh, who was presiding over 
the 32nd All-India Educational Conference here, 
told the 3,000 educationi^ts from all parts of the 
country that, “in spite of best efforts,” financial 
resources w'ould be limited and it was not.easy 
to determine where preferably improveifients 
should take place. 

“In my view, improvements must begin 
with college and university teachers, in com¬ 
bination with other simultaneous measures, to 
improve the standards of higher education,” he 
said. “Among the other measures, while agree¬ 
ing with the conclusions of the last conference 
that there should be no contraction of existing 
facilities and no throwing out of employment 
of teachers, all the available funds should be 
used for the consolidation of the educational 
sy.>>tcm rather than for its expansion.” 

The four-day conference wa.'^ inaugurated 
by the State CJovcrnor, Mr. P. V. Rajamannar. 

Referring to the protest in certain circles 
against, the scaling down of expenditure on edu¬ 
cation in the St'cond Plan, Mr. Deshmukh 
declared: “I hold that such protests are unreal¬ 
istic and of no practical benefit. The deter¬ 
mination of priorities is an essential feature of 
any ])lan, in view of tho limited resources 
available. That, as it is, the Second Plan will 
strain the country's resources to the utmost has 
become abundantly clear a* a result of recent 
developments,” 

Eflucationists in general and teachers in 
l)articulur might eontinuc, properly, to point 
out tho dangers involved in not making an 
adequate provision for consolidation and ex¬ 
tension of education at all stagas. But they 
should also take note of the decisions taken at 
the highest level and devote some thought to the 
drawing up of priorities within the limit of the 
total allocations for Kliication in the Plan. 

“In other words,” he said, “the onus lies on 
educationists of suggesting how the approved 
allocations made available can be put to the 
maximum possible use so as to secure an opti¬ 
mum improvement in the cducatitonal system 
of tho country. If they are dissatisfied with the 
sub-allocations made within the educational 
l)lan, or with the development of such sub¬ 
allocations. It is against this background that 
I consider that the scales for the university tea¬ 
chers recommended in *hc resolution in the 
university education section are somewhat un- 
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realistic although I do not for a moment hold 
that they are unreasonable.” 

Mr. Deshmukh, referred to the “tremeu- 
dous wtistagc” at various levels of the eduea- 
tiohal system and said: “It irf notorious that at 
the cleinentaiy iStage tlie strength of attendance 
of children rapidly falls off with every higher 
standard, so that in teiins of liteiary gain the 
cost incurred on producing one literate elnld io 
several times more than it need he. It is doubt¬ 
ful if this involvi-s jucrely qiic.-tions of quality 
or emoluments of the eh'mentaiy teacher. It 
involves wider social problems, ^uch as, paucity 
of women teachers, and ealls for powerful 
enouglj ei'forls to bi'ing about the rcoiientation 
of the altitude of the jiopulation, especially in 
the rural areas, uhere there i,^ still an indiffer¬ 
ence towards sending children to school,” 

Bhubaneswar, December 20.— Dr. Prasad who 
chose to .speak in Hindi in spite of welcom e 
addresses being picsented in English at two func¬ 
tions, said there was no need for any controversy 
over the languag.g issue. 

The Constilnlion had merely jirovidcd for 
*a workable language for all-India official pur¬ 
poses* only. One language had to be adopted, 
and it so bappened that Hindi was spoken by 
largest number of people in the country. It 
was, thci'eforo, merely on the basis of utility 
and convenience that, Hindi had been selected 
for that restricted use. 

The President deprecated the tendency on 
the part of any one to imagine that his lan¬ 
guage was sUfiorior to other languages. That 
was a wrong attitude. The best thing would be 
for people of n()n-Hindi-.spi'aking State.s to be 
allowed to influoiicc the further growth of the 
vocabulary and style of Hindi. Having been 
adopted as an all-India language Hindi no 
longer belonged to any particular vState and 
every Stale had equal rights to it. The Hindi¬ 
speaking people would have to concede this 
right of influencing Hindi to non-Hindi- 
speaking people. 

Another suggestion he offered was that 
Hindi-speaking people should learn other lan¬ 
guages so that they might know the difficulty of 
learning a language and also the genius of other 
languages. 

At the first function, the inauguration of 

the Orissa Sahitya Akadcmy, Pandit Nilkantha 


Das, Si)eaker of the Orissa Assembly and presi¬ 
dent of the Orissa Akademy, welcoming the 
President said that the })i'oblem which arose in 
connexion with the language of the Union and 
the regional languages was veiy difficult, almost 
insurmountable. 

Ifyderabad, December 29.—^Mr. V. K. 
Ayappan Pillai, Secretary of the Inter-Univcr- 
.sily Board, today emphasized the need to adopt 
an attitude of “stem realism” with ]X?gard to 
Engli.'<h, say.-. PTI. 

Presiding over the eighth All-India Engli.sh 
Teachens’ Conference at Osmania Fniversily 
here, Mr. Pillai said it would bo “folly” to 
throw English overboard just when it was 
steadily and rapidly becoming an international 
language which every nation, not excluding 
Russia, was striving more and more to study, 
cultivate and master. 

The conference, which wall last three days, 
is being attended by 125 delegates drawn from 
all the univer^itics in the country and some 
schools, and also by some professors from the 
U.K. and the H.S.A. The conference has re¬ 
cently boon registered as the Indian Association 
for English Studies with a view* to including in 
it all those in the oonnlry interested in the 
study of English. 

Mr. Pillai said that after the reaction 
ag.'iiiist English following independence, there 
was now' a widespread recognition of its need 
and value. It had to be admitted, liowevcr, that 
being a foreign language English could not at 
any time arouse the love aud passionate devo¬ 
tion Indian languages did. vSUll it was possible, 
without in any w'ay impeding the development 
of these languages, to maintain a high standard 
of Engli.sh “so that our young men and women 
can have a direct access to world literature, 
.science and thought.” 

Mr. Pillai wanted the mother-tongue or 
regional language, English and Hindi to be 
made compulsory in schools and colleges. 

Earlier, welcoming the delegates, the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee, Mr. D. S. 
Reddi, Vice-Chancellor of Osmania University, 
said English had come to occupy the foremost 
place among the languages of the world. Histo¬ 
rical accident had placed the people of India in 
a position of advantage so far as knowledge of 
this language was concerned, and It would bo 
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’ foolish to throw away this lidvantage in the 
namfe of nationalism. 

Inaugurating the conference {UPI reports), 
'Mr, Bhirasen Sachar, Governor of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, made a strong plea for the study of Eng¬ 
lish along with other Indian language's. “The 
study of Engli.sh in our country' need not con¬ 
note any slavi.sh adherence to a foreign lan¬ 
guage,” he said. “On the contrary, 1 feel that 
if, as a free and independent nation, we choo.se 
to study Engli.sh, it testific.s not orrly to our 
catholicity of outlook anti tolerance of every¬ 
thing that is good and useful, ivresjx'ctivc of its 
country of origin, but to a proini.sing sense of 
1’oali.sm.” 

Stressing that knowlcdgr of English was 
essential if people were to keep )iace with 
world •cr’cnts. Mr. Sachar said that cA'cn in 
counirios like Ghina and Russia English wa.s 
being given a prominent place. 

“It would, 1 think, be no exaggeration to 
.say that the opinion, in regard to the richiKvs 
of English literature, its impact on our eountiy's 
economic, political and social life, and conse¬ 
quently our indebtodnc.ss to this langu.agc, and 
above all its present-day international utility, 
is unanimous. When one is pi’oparcd to concede 
So ranch in favour of thi^ language, it sceiiis that 
there is hai’dly any justification for importing 
acrimony in discu‘'sions connected with the 
determination of the place English should 
occupy ill our country.” 

Pandit Nehru at Sanlin/ketan 

Pandit Ni'hru was in .an expansive mood 
when he spoke for 90 minutes at the Convocation 
of the Visv.a-Bharati Univer.sity, as the follow¬ 
ing rcpoit from The Stafcftmnn shows. 

The problems at Santiniketan, at least the 
most complicated ones, originate from the in¬ 
sidious activities of the old gang, that nearly 
brought Rabindranath’s life-long labours to 
ruin. Wc hope Pandit Nehru in his usurd w'ay 
would not fall a victim to their wiles. 

Mr. Nehru said it was obvious that ?anti- 
nikotan and Visva-Bharati wore dilTercnt from 
other places. This did not moan a eritieism of 
other universities, some of wdiich wore hundred 
yeans old and produced groat men. But the fact 
Was that Visva-Bharati was different from 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras universities. 


At the back of this difference lay the 
great personality of one of the greatest men of 
our generation. But lliey had to assess how 
far they had been following Gurudev’s ideals 
and how far they had been swept away frdm 
them. 

Mr. Nehru, w'ho is the Chancellor of the 
University, added that no institution which lived 
cut off from the main current of histoiy and 
progress was likely to survive. 

Referring to the development of Sanli- 
niketan, he said it was very good that the 
iristitution had put great emphasis on certain 
very important aspects of education, such as 
art, mu.‘'ic and dancing, which had been neg¬ 
lected by other universities. But it was also 
necessaiy to be in tune with the age. It was 
essential to have a basic scientific approach. 

Among highly industrialized countries such 
as the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. llicre was one 
point of similarity. However great their poli¬ 
tical difforenecs might be, the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. bowed to the machine more than 
other countries. They had become toehnology- 
ininded. “I am not criticizing it. I hope we also 
may become .«o and more of us study techno¬ 
logy. Thilcss \vp hnrrv up. we will be short of 
engineers.” 

The world today was passing through an 
age. of cold war. How could this he justified? 
It was based on hatred and violence. It was 
amazing that men of learning should deliberately 
lay down the ideal (tf vioicnee and hatred. 
Leaders of one nation were criticizing leaders 
of other nation.s. 

Undreamt of jaiwer had come in the pos¬ 
session of man. Yel. at the same time, one saw 
the amazing fact that, while in some respects 
man had grown so great, in others he was so 
limited. The danger in this world was that 
groat po^^•or was eoneeiitrated in the hands of 
little men. “But it is not for us to presume to 
tell others w’hat to do. It is not for ns to carry 
the burden of the world. It is diflieult enough 
to cariy our own burdens.” 

Wliat Gnrudev had said in founding this 
institution and on other occasions wa.s absolute¬ 
ly relevant today. “I have no doubt that the 
trouble will be got over by compromise and 
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agreement if the hearts on both sides give up 
hatred. Otherwise there is a possibility of disas¬ 
ter. The ideal should be peaceful co-existence 
even though peoples and countries differ.” 

Recalling his association with Gurudev, he 
said he often felt sorry that he could not dis¬ 
charge adequately what he should have done 
about Santiniketan. Throe years hence the birth 
centcnaiy of Rabindranath would be cele¬ 
brated. The Goveriinient would do soinelhing in 
the matter but it was not entirely a matter lor 
the Government. What was ncct'ssary wa.s that 
it should be celebrated in a popular way and 
subscriptions raised for the purpose from the 
people. 

The first use of funds raised for the occa¬ 
sion should be for setting up a Rabindra- 
Bharati museum. It was not proper that 
Uttarayan should be used to house offices. It 
should be dedicated to a nobler jHirposc. A 
trust should be created which should be closely 
associated with the University. He had no doubt 
that the people would gladly subscribe funds 
'so that Gurudev’s ideals could be propagated 
adequately. The Prime Minister would be 
pleased to help in starting .such a fund. 

Certain things happening at Visva-Bharati 
had pained him. Mr. Nehru did not clarify 
what he w'as referring to in particular, but said 
these were good neither for teachers nor for 
students. Such unfortunate incidents only 
vitiated the atmosj)here of the University, and 
disturbed the communion between teachers and 
students which w'as Visva-Bliarati’s tradition. 
Both teachers and students should give serious 
attention to this, he said. 

Crime Wave in Creator Calcutta 

Law and Order, the twin supports of demo¬ 
cracy, scorn to he collapsing in some parts of 
West Bengal. Corruption in the higher region.s 
of the Congress Party has been mentioned as 
being the principal factor in this retrogre.^sion. 
It wa.s so in the U.P., when a groat area near 
Agra became the happy hunting ground of 
criminals. 

Wo reproduce below a report from Thc- 
Slatesman (December 27): 

“Thirty-four persons alleged to have been 
associated with crimes in Howrah were arrested 


on Wednesday and Thursday. The arrests are 
part of the firm measures the police have taken 
under orders of Mr. H. N. Sircar, Inspector- 
General of Police, West Bengal, as the result of 
a recent disturbing increase in crime in some 
areas of the town. 

“Mr. Sircar told me on Thursday that he 
was personally hupei'vising the Howrah affair 
and luul a.ssured his ofllcors of j)rotcction against 
any jiassible interference by ‘influenliar people 
in the discharge of their dutic.^:. '.riicre had been 
instances of such interference, it is alleged. 

“After a visit to the afiVeted arras in 
Ilowiali and discussion witli senior police offi¬ 
cials, the Inspector-General was sure that law¬ 
lessness in TTowaah couKl be prevented if the 
key members of si.v criminal gangs could be 
apprehended. These members numbered nearly 
60. He had ordered their immediate arrest. 

“An analysis of the criminal gangs’ acti¬ 
vities .suggested that there were* influential 
people behind tliein. Many of the criminals are 
stated to have, worked during the elections, 
when they were organized and criminal orga¬ 
nisations became powerful with financial and 
other .support. 

“There were eases wbero people, believed 
to have been as.sociatetl with these gangs, were 
arrc.sted with immediate reactions in ‘influen¬ 
tial’ circles. Demonstrations were organized 
outside police-.stati()ns after suspected lawless 
elements bad been apprebendctl in anti-rowdy 
campaigns. In many case.s, criminals imme¬ 
diately after release by the court or from jails 
again committed a scrie.s of crimes. 

“The Inspector-General cited a particular 
ca.se in which an influential person was arrested 
on charges of theft and other crime,s. There had 
been immediate complaints against the police 
from interested quarters who also tried to move 
Dr. Roy. 

“It was not unlikely, IVtr. Sircar admitted, 
that efforts were made to influence police officers. 
Proper scrutiny wa.s being made to weed out 
‘influenced’ officers, if any. 

“Among the m('a.surcs ordered by the 
Inspector-General were intensive police patrol¬ 
ling of the affected localitie.s, rounding up of all 
suspected elements and preparation* of material 
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so that known criminals could be arrested under 
the Preventive Detention Act. A daily police 
operation report was also-being submitted to the 

I.-G. 

“Referring to recent incidents, Mr. Sircar 
said that the criminals took advantage of the 
depletion of the di.strict police staff because of 
engagements outside in coJinexion with im[)ort- 
ant visitors.” 

Sired Accidenis 

AVe are glad to find that the I’olice in AA^est 
Bengal are at la«t getting apprehen>ive about 
the increase in street accidents, as tlic following 
rejKirfc would show. 

But why blame the police? A thoroughly 
incompetent and useless Minister, who never 
had any record of eflicieney or action in his life 
being at the helm, the whole prol)]em has become, 
intensely eomjdicated. Taxis and lorries in 
AA>st Bengal are mostly driven by ruffians from 
other province's. They only ix'spond to very firm 
measures which our old women are unable to 
initiate: 

No fewer than ,'>76 people; have died in 
street .accidents in AA'est B<^ngal so far tliis year. 
The figure which includes 2*15 deaths in Cal¬ 
cutta, will he higher when the number of fatal 
accidents in the di.stricts since October is 
available. 

Speaking at a seminar at the Automobile 
Association of Bengal, Mr. P. K. Sen, Deputy 
In.spcetor-Oenoral of Police, 7’raflic, said that 
vehicular traffic bad become such a problem 
that “w'e can no longer he complacent about it.” 
He pointed out that the number of deaths in 
traffic accidents was increasing and a greater 
number of people were inconvenienced by traffic 
congestion every day. 

Problems were different in Calcutta and the 
districts. Limited road mileage, concentration 
of i>eoj)le in industrial areas, speeding by truck 
drivers, rash and negligent dri-ving, overload¬ 
ing, blinding headlights, driving vehiclcsi with 
moclianical defects and disobeying traffic signals 
were the main e-auseg of accidents in the 
districts. 

Mr. Sen said that although there had been 
an appreciable increase in road mileage in Wo&t 
Bengal, it still had less than 0.41 mile per 
.flq. mile While the figures for the U.K., France 


and the U.S.A. were 2.0, 1.9 and 4.0 respec¬ 
tively. It was no wonder that, with the expan¬ 
sion of industries which had resulted in increased 
vehicular traffic, this limited road mileage 
created many traffic difficulties. t 

Some jieoplo feared tliat these difficulties 
would inerea.«c manifold with the progress of 
the vSecond Flan. It wOuld bo wrong to think 
that the Railway’s development scheme under 
the Plan would minimize pres.'^ure on road 
traiihport. There should, there.hirc, he rapid 
development of road transport to the fullest c.x- 
tent. Roads had lioen built in a lia])liazard way, 
e.xe^'pt tho.'^e built in recent years. Road bridges 
and eulvort.s were narrow and weak. Big diesel 
trucks with 10 to 12 tons of load were often too 
mucli for them to carry. 

The increase in population in distant indus¬ 
trial areas in .Talpaiguri, Siliguri, Habra and 
Bongaon had created tr.affio i»roblems there 
which defied solution. L.arge numbers of people 
from Biliar and (Ari.';sa and East Pakistan 
refugees had come to live in these place*. 

Mr. Sen said the authorities wanted to 
relieve the pressure on the (Arand Trunk Road 
running through a number of congested munici¬ 
pal towns. For this j)ur])0s-e they -were con¬ 
structing a diversion road from Bally to Sai)ta- 
gram. Barracki)Oro Trunk Road was being 
widened. Twenty-four traffic police check posts 
.<et up in the districts had cliecked over 38,000 
vehicles Ia.>t year. In over 5.500 of these cases 
irregularities in regard to tax tokens, licences, 
rogl'tration certificates, permits and .speed 
governors and meohanioal defects were detected. 
Over 6,000 such cases had been detected up to 
October this year. 

“I am constrained to remark that our motor¬ 
ists, particularly truck drivers, have no fear of 
the police. I’luck drivers liave become so bold 
that they do not even produce the licence on 
demand by a police officer even when stopped 
for violation of traffic rules.” When the offend¬ 
ing driver and the police officer argue, other 
truck driver.-5 arrive and take the driver’s .side. 
If the police officer insists these truck drivers 
block the road by deliberately parking their 
vehicles haphazardly on the road. Mr. Sen 
admitted that there might be a few dis¬ 
honest police officers who demanded bribes 
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from drivers, “But the offer comes mvistly from 
the driver wiio has violated the traffic rules.” 

Speaking about Calcutta, he referred to 
the increase in pojjulation, increase in the num¬ 
ber (if vehicles, bad state of road repairs, poor 
Iightin.c:, projection of shops on busy sti'eets, 
excavation of roads by i>ublie utility concerns, 
hawkers, wandering cattle, slow-moving vehich's 
and inadocjuate parking space in office areas. 

He completed the list of traffic problrnis 
in (he city by adding one more'—liaily mimerous 
marriage, religious anil political ])roees^ion,-'. 
Almost (.‘ach of the political procc'-sioiis was a 
demonstration ;igainst th(> CiOvernm.nt and it 
could not be irgulated eveept by fv.rce. 

The number of registered vel'icle,^ in the 
city had rben from 38,000 in 1947 to 02 000 in 
lOoG. While both popidation and vehicular 
traffic had rapidly increased, there had been no 
appreciable increase in the arc'a or road mileage, 
131.0(K) eases of minor violation of traffic rulo^ 
had been registered up to October this year 
against lasf y'car’s 11.'>,0(X). Orders had been 
issued for prosecution under heavy penal section^ 
iij eases of ra'^h and dangerous driving. “I 
would frankly admit,’’ the D.T.O. said, “that 
there is still o, lot of scope for imjirovi'menl in 
the work of the Traffic Department. We are 
consciou.s of it and arc doing our best.” 

The N A T 0 Meeting 

The North Atlantic Treaty powers met in 
Paris about the middle of Dc'cember la.st. 
President Eisenhower was personally presi'nt. 
The ronlts liave not been (]nite as '-■nccessfnl as 
was Imped hv the Dulks group. The following 
extract from the Ncir York of Dei-. 22 is 

illun>inativc: 

The dam was April 4, 1919: the scene, 
an auditorium in Washington. On a raised 
dais stood a table bearing a document printed 
in English and French and headed : “!\orlh 
Atlantic Treaty —Traite de L'Athmtiquc Nord.”' 
President Truman mad^. a spceeh, and one bv 
one twelve foreign ministers affixed their 
signatures to the document. 'I'he kirgc'-t pcatx;- 
tinie alliance in history was fact. 

Last wTeek ibe aliianee“-now comprising 
fifteen nations in the North Atlatilie Treaty 
Organization—held the most crucial conference 
in its history. The heads of its member govern¬ 
ments gathered iu Paris to deal with the 


alliance’s “crisis of confidence”—^a crisis brought 
on by the new threat of Russian rocketry and 
a congeries of frictions among the allies them¬ 
selves. 

Thursday, as the conference closed, the 
N,VTO chieftains in a conununique said : 

We have taken dcci.sions to promote greater 
unity, greater strength and greater secuiity not 
only for our o\mi nations but ako, we believe, 
for the world at large. 

Sp'cifically iNATO had reached accommo- 
datioi.s on two major questions before them. 
'I'liey weie : 

First, the qui'tion of placing U.S. 
intermediate langc ballistic missiles in Europe. 
This the li.S. had propos^d as the main answicr 
to th,j new dan.ecr from the East. The decision 
w.'o to ai'ccpl it iu piinclj)!,. hut to leave its 
applicalifui to individual stales concerned. 

Second, the quistion of responding to Uie 
Russiun.s’ new “peace oilensive.” The U.S. 
had opposed a respons ‘ as fruitless, hui some 
Kuro{)can partners had favored it as offering 
the hope of ending the arms race. The diicision 
was to “pioinote"’ negotiations with Moscow on 
the deadlocked issu., of tlbarmaim nt. 

On the whole the lonsmsus was that the 
confcTence had proved at 1.a-l a limited sucee‘-9. 
Neve 1 1 hell .<^3 lh<, talks had underscored some 
fundamental diffe'eiices of appioacii withlti 
NAl'O. .And yi.-terdav, Russia (aiseu a new 
obslaelf. to negotiations, 

J'iie North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
a military alliance wlioso fifteen members have 
a I oinhiiied jn jjulalion of l,'i(MX!(),00(). Us 
(•-.scnlial purpo-e is to di fend Europe against 
the threat of Soviet aggsession. Its mililary 
mid n.', ii. the Supr.'ine Allied Command, Europe, 
headed by Cen, Eauris Noistad who commands 
an international force of roughly forty-six 
divisions. In addition, there are two other 
NA'rO (ommands, covering the North American 
eonllnent ami the Atlantic area. The total 
armed forces of the NATO members are 
They aie ph dged to regard an armed, 
attack against one as an attack against them 
all. 

NATO is normally governed by the North 
Atlantic Council consisting of the Foreign 
Ministers of thg member nations. Last Octo'ber, 
liowcver, President Eisenhower and British Prime 
Minister Harold Maetnillan asked -that the 
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NATO Council meeting scbdulcd for last week 
l)e conveited into a ‘‘Summit” conference of the 
NAl’O heads of Governnirnt—the first in the 
history of the organization. 

The mood in i\y\TO capitals in tli^ weeks 
preceding the Paris conference was on^ of 
anxiety and uncertainty. Dominating the inter¬ 
national scene was a triumphant Nikita Khrush- 
, chev, hurling salt Hites into space and wiarning 
ihg woild that military supremacy liad passed 
to Hussia. in contrast, the NATO alliance was 
in a stale of disaiiay. I’hcrt; wcTj. polity con- 
llicls Letween NA'I’O mendn'is over issues such 
as Algeria, (.yprus, and the Middle Past, 'riicro 
were misgivings about American Icadcisliip of 
NATO -misgivings that dev pt'iicd after President 
Liscnhuvvcr s illiics''. 'Ihioughout the West, an 
insistent rcfiain was; NATO must streng¬ 
thened and rcvitaliicd to coj),* wiuh the Soviet 
challi iige. J>ul the question was: How and along 
what lines ? 

The Unilc'd ir^talts saw the piolilcm pri- 
luuiily in militaiy t'ims. \\ ashingion's plans 
for the Paris confeicnce ccnlcKd mdinly mi pro¬ 
posals to (siablish iiucb'ar slockjiilcs and inter¬ 
mediate range missile bat-cs in Europe. 

The strategic icasoning behind the pro¬ 
posals was tliis; Hussia s mi'-silc and satellite? 
progress meant that comincntal Noith Anurica 
— and th<? arsenal of the \\t stein alliance—might 
soon he vvilhiii jmsli-biillon lang. <if M(o-covv. 
ft was hy no means ci ilain that the Pnited 
States could eal'di up quii kly enough in the 
inlereontineiital missile race to deter Hussia with 
the threat of retaliation from North Aniericau 
liases. A better gamble seemed to he inter¬ 
mediate range missiles zeroed in on Hussiaii 
targets from bases close by in Europe. 

China’s Efforts for Scicnti/ir Progress 

China is making eveiy elfort to .achieve 
scientific jirogress at .an early date. As in the 
Soviet Union, in China also scieiitifie jircgi'Css 
has been planned as jiart of the general Pivc- 
Yoar Plans. On her part China h.is decided 
upon a^ Twelve-Year Plan for the advanociiicnt 
of science with the object of bringing C'hina 
up to the present-duy world-level. 'J'lio serious¬ 
ness with which the Chinnso lutve set themselves 
upon the task can be gauged from tlie fact that 
the programme document made up of fifty lakh 
words took* six hundred scientists’ six months’ 


•systematic work. Among the major tasks laid 
lu the prograimne are the peaceful u&cs of 
atomic energy, development of radio electronics 
and jet propulsion, the electrification, and 
raeclianizatiou of agriculture, utilization of the 
energy of (he Yellow Yangtzi and other rivers, 
and development of all the leading branches 
of science. 

In tliis gigantic e.lfort the Chinese are 
app.^jiciitly getting substantial help from the 
Soviet Union. Otherwi^e the Chinese would not 
Jiave sent their blueprint for scrutiny of the 
Soviet, seieriti-ts as they did in Nlay last. The 
Soviet Coverniiient on its part appointed 26 
consultation groups (;oiisi.s(ing of 640 scientists 
Ic) examine the blueprint. The Soviet scientists 
completed their scrutiny by October 20, 1957. 

When Cliiiirinan A'liio Tse-tung went to 
AIoscovv on tlie occasion oi tlic celebrations of 
the fortictl'i anniver.'^aiy of the Soviet Revolu¬ 
tion, many pxi?erts (numbering nearly I-IO) 
aecomjianied him there. Extensive talks were 
lield between the two sides .and the Chinese 
s'ugge.-,ted over 100 joint (Siuo-Soviet) research 
projects in natural science, technology, philo¬ 
sophy and otlua- branclic.s. Prclimiiuiiy talks 
Jiave bi'-'n completed and tlie agreements are 
(xjiecied (o be signed tliis month. 

Ihosc who would be inclined to bo sceptical 
about the prospects of Chinese success in this 
gigantic Venture vvouhl do well to recall that on 
the face of a great many hurdle,s the Chinese 
liave acliievcd liasic success in the fulfilment of 
their first Eivc-Year J’lan and also the fact 
that similar sccjitici.'in had not afferled Soviet 
piogrcss in science and technology. It is to be 
remembered in this context that China has to 
make up a tJciiiendous amount of leeway, far 
in (>.\cess of vvliat Hussia had to do, as she is 
■even behind India at the jiresent day. Besides 
she has no groujis of “East Cerman” scientists 
a) her beck and call. 

Indian and Chinese Foreign Policies 

Alueli is lic.ird about the .-urccss of Indian 
foreign policy—though characicri.stically enough, 
the success is never reflected in any gain where 
IndiaV vital interests are concerned— e.g., in 
Coa, Kashmir and economic and scientific aid. 

No doubt India is receiving aid, but that would 

at any rate have been coming to her—whatever 
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her foreign policy was. Ami this failure in safe¬ 
guarding Indian vital interests has occurred 
wliile India lias oHicially I)ecn in a favourable 
international situation being in good terms with 
botii the AVest (USA) and the East (USSR). 

Thii- should lead us to a self-analysis of our 
policies so far and the reasons for their failure. 
That would obviously be a fade beyond the 
scope of an editorial article. In this connection 
however the example of Uhina is very relevant. 
For the past eight years (’hina han lieen isolated 
in the international fiehl, licr field of manoeuvre 
being very much ((‘stricted. For all Jiiaterial 
hel])'--vital develo|)mental aid- -she had abso¬ 
lutely to di’pcnd upon (h-> USSR, and yet she 
managed to get the mighty Soviet Government 
to agree to abandon usurpations of Chinese 
sovereign rights. This has been brilliantly sum¬ 
med up by (he nokd Russian writer, David .1. 
Dallin, by no metins -a sympathiser to the 
present Governntent of China, in the jiai^er 
which lie read at the Syinpof<hnv organised by 
tho for the F>huhj of the USSR, 

Munich, on the. occa'^ion of the completion of 
’forty years of the Soviet rcA'olution in Russia. 

Tracing Chinese indignation at the Russian 
attitude on many matters Dr. Dallin writes 
that from the very' beginning the Chine.se. Com¬ 
munists were bent n])on undoing the wrong.s 
committed by' Russia u)iou China. "And this 
they (Chinosi') began to do, although exclu¬ 
sively' behind the .scenes. Publicly, overt propa¬ 
ganda wa.s directed against the AVe.st and .sup¬ 
ported Soviet policy in everything. But covertly 
tile Chinese were demanding, mere insistently 
each month, that Poviet trooji.s lie withdrawn 
from Manchuria, that Soviet eugincer.s behave 
politely and deo' utly'^ touard the Chinese ])eo]de, 
that the joint eompanii'.s be dissolved which 
wore, in fact, created as a citadel of Soviet 
political influence in China. The Chinese de¬ 
manded access to Mongolia which . . . was 
formerly a Chinese province, but w'hich wa»s 
completely closed to the Chinese under Stalin. 
They demandeil influence in the Kor(>an People’s 
Republic. (North Korea) which their troops 
had saved from being destroyed, and in which 
even now they maintain an army of two hundred 
thousand . . .’* 

“Pressure on the part of China was con- 
Btant, although behind the acenes. In the sum¬ 


mer of 1954, Khruschev and Bulganin made 
their journey to China. Tiie.se leaders, now 
without the jirestige and strength which only 
Stalin had pos.'!<'S.sed, had to make a great 
numl)er of concessions to China and accept a 
whole .series of Chinese demands. This process 
of (Soviet) w'ithdrawal in face of Chinese Com- 
muni.st pressure continues to the present day 
and is (he most important event in the current 
history of tlie Far East, 

“During the last few years the Soviet 
Goveirimcnt lia.s had to withdraw its militaiy 
forces from Maucliuria, hand over (ho Man¬ 
churian railways to the Chine.se, dissolve tire 
Siuo-Soviet joint companies. Aceo.ss has been 
oi)ened into Outer Mongolia for Chinese sjrccial- 
jsts, workers and engineers, and the Chinese 
Government, once again copyh'ig Soviet i)atterns, 
nltliough itself with no smplii.^ of scientists and 
technicians, has hasicned to send hundreds of 
its spcciali.sf.s into Ouler Mongolia in order to 
adv'erti.s (3 publicly to equality . .,” Dr. Dallin 

writes. 

The Press in 172dm 

The Vioil, an oi)position paper, writes: 

“The Press, wc all know, is a ‘mighty 
engine.’ But what kind of fuel keeps it running 
and mightily roaring? News, by' all means and 
lots of it. Also views, fresh and f-carlc.ss. This 
brings us ^lraight to fhn (piestion how the 
Indian Pre.-?s is feeding itself with the cfeseiitial 
fuel of news and views. And tills is a (juestion 
which must have during the la^t fortnight 
agitated tho minds of many nevvsjiaper readers 
bored stiff witli tho kind of stuff di.stributed by 
the Indian Pre.ss. No, the Indian Press docs 
no longer give the im])re.ssion of being a mighty 
engine. It is running down; it is getting choked 
with piles of dead matter—.speeches, speeches 
and still speeches and mostly of Shri Nehru. 
Nobody grudges the unrivalled position Shri 
Nehru holds as national leader nor is there 
anything to be done if he is determined to esta¬ 
blish an all-time record as the world’s greatest 
speechmukcr. But the Press as a mighty engine, 
as one of the principal channels of mass- 
information, should know that a surfeit of 
Nehru here, there, everywhere kills the lively 
interest in human affairs, which is the life-blood '*| 
of newspapers.” We are inclined to agree. 



A CttA!»1M m tm 

How My Library Grew Up 

By Prop. JADUNATH SARKAR o.Litt., Hony. m.b.a.s., Eng. 


Readers of Shakespeare’s Henry V will remem¬ 
ber the Scots captain Jamy, who was “of great 
knowledge in the ancient wars, and by Cheshu, 
he will maintain his argument as well as any 
military man in the world, in the disciplines of 
the pristine wars of the Romans.” 

That was quite in the fitness of things; 
European captains in all ages have fitted them¬ 
selves for their duty by the patient study and 
discussion of military history and military pro¬ 
blems. In modern times Henry Tfavelock and 
Garnet Wolselcy have been notable British 
cxampleis. The German officers vary billiards 
and cards with kriegspeigel (war-game) in their 
clubs. 

Captain Jamy might legitimately make him¬ 
self a military bore. But how incongruous it is 
for a native in the civil line during the British 
period, such as I was, to play the same role and 
talk of tactics and strategy. Would not Rudyard 
Kipling have been delighted to find this new 
material for his mockery of the Bengalee 
Baboo? 

In my case it happened in this way. When 
I was a schoolboy in the 5th class (now called 
the Seventh Standard), we had to read a little 
Greek history. Our text-book was a charmingly 
written American w'ork, Peter Parley's Umverml 
History, as simple and pleasant as Little 
Arthur’s History oj England. The style and the 
stories lured us to read it through, and we had 
to give our answers in Bengali, so that we 
understood the contents. In the next higher 
class wc read the chapters on Roman history 
from the same volume. Thus I came to know 
of the battles of Epaminondas and Alexander, 
Hannibal and Caesar. 

How I longed to visualise those battles 1 
Just then came my opportunity. In the days 
before the Suez Canal, the British officers who 
came to serve in India, often passed fifteen or 
even twenty years here before taking furlough 
Home, Most of them, therefore, brought with 
themselves a collection of good books to beguile 
the time during their Indian exile. Wellington, 
when he came to India as a Colonel (1798) 


brought a fairly large library in his ship.. So 
also did Elphinstone and others. At the time of 
their retirement they used to sell their furniture 
and libraries, and the Indian grandees of their 
last stations used to buy them. My father as a 
zamindar in Rajshahi (North Bengal) used to 
buy the books of the retiring Magistrates and 
Judges of that district. His passion was for 
History,—fiction and poetry being his aversion. 
I found among his books a copy of the History 
of the Art oj War, by Baron- de Jomini (a 
former General of Napoleon), which was a 
standard text-book in the military colleges of 
England. 

Here were the battles of Epaminondas 
illustrated by plans. I could now visualise this 
antique hero's famous oblique attack and 
marching en echelon, or Hannibal’s encircling 
tactics at Cannre. In the Fourth Class, geo¬ 
metry was introduced into our course, and I 
began to draw oblongs and serai-circles to illus¬ 
trate the military movements I had read of in 
dear old Peter Parley. Thus the microbe of 
military historiography entered into my brain 
and I was doomed to become a militaiy bore 
(civil division) when I grew up. 

Then, after passing the Matric examination 
(in 1887) I first read Tennyson’s Ode on the 
Burial of the Duke of Wellington, where I came 
upon this passage: 

‘‘This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clash’d wdth his fiery few and won.^’ 

Ever since then I have been intrigued by 
the question—How did it happen that a fiery few 
could defeat myriads who were not cowards or 
weakling-s, w’hen both sides fought with fire¬ 
arms? 

From that time it became my passion to 
buy rare books on Indian history,—at first those 
written in English and relating to the British 
period only. My educational expenses were 
paid by my father and I was free to spend all 
my own money from the first grade scholarships 
which I enjoyed throughout my college life, on 
these “India books.” The second-hand book- 
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sellers of Calcutta found in me their most liberal sacked by me after repeated visits. From the 
(and gullible) })atrou, and thus the rare books first I eejuipped myself with the very necessary 
on Indian history discarded by the Euiopcan Survey of India mai)s icgardless of cost,—the 
clubfi, barracks and private owners (like Prince old hidta Atlas sheets on a scale of four miles 


Ghulam Husain, the last grandson of Tipu 
Sultan, who died in Calcutta) were first offered 
to me. 

I thus laid the foundation of my historical 
library, but when I passed the Premclmnd Ex¬ 
amination (1897) and undertook original re¬ 
search, my library gri-w and branched like the 
proverbial banyan tree. 1 discarded my ('aleutta 
suppliers and began to give large orders, year 
after year, to the fa;nous secoud-liand book 
sellers of Krgland,—I.uzac, and Trubner, Fran¬ 
cis Edwards and Blackwell. Georoe'.s Sons of 
Bristol w('re my fir-t and most copious agent in 
England (from 1898 onwards). After thirty 
years this stream .slopped through fulness of 
collection and also the dcTiiunds of my new 
love,—original research with the help of Persian, 
Marathi and English MSS. and records. The 
saturation point in printed English books had 
•now been reached. 

My first “baptism of ink” in the field of 
Indian history was a study of the Fall of Tipu 
Sultan, which I fwinted in iny Culloge Magazine 
just after graduation (1891). It was based 
entirely on English hooks and despatches, all 
available m print. But after 1897 when I set 
myself to making truly original researches in 
Indo-IMusliui history, I devoted my resources 
manily to aecpiiring Persian, Marathi and French 
manuscrij)t.s and printed volumes of State- 
pa^icns (despatches). 1’he result is that today 
my collection of Persian MS8. and Marathi 
printed sources i.s indispensable to the students 
of our mediaeval history, as it has brought 
together in one place the necessary works which 
are scattered in many towns of India and the 
famous irublie libraries of Europe (India Office, 
British Mu.«euin, the Bodleian, the Bihliotheque 
Nationale of Paris, and the then Royal Library 
of Berlin, besides Kazvini’s metrical hi.story of 
Nadir Shah of which there is only one MS in 
the world, in Leningrad). Of these las;t I have 
secured photographs. In India, the Rampur 
(Rohilkhand), Hyderabad and Khuda Bakhsh 
(Patna) Libraries have been thoroughly ran- 


to the inch, and in the case of certain battle¬ 
fields and cities on a still more detailed scale, 
one mile to the inch or even three inches,—such 
a& Lalsot, Talekota, Delhi, etc. This old series 
has now been discarded by the Survey Depart¬ 
ment and replaced by the Degree Sheets (or 
still more recent international scale), but the 
oldcit scientifically drawn map of British India 
is of priceless worth to me, as it gives the ri'sult 
ol the survey before the Sepoy IMiitiny and the 
Raibvays changed the face of India; the historic, 
hut now discarded routes and village names arc 
to be found here only. 

At first I aiiproached military hi.-'lory as a 
lover of romance. I then belonged to the “drum 
and Irumjiet school” of history. My favourite 
collections in the earlier years related to the 
Sikh, Nepal, Anglo-Maratha and Burme.''C wars. 
Soon after, I took to l.hc Sepoy Mutiny with 
such zeal that 1 ended by collecting over 150 
volumes on this branch,—or 2tX) if we include 
the mcmoir.s of oveiy Briti.sh rfficer who took 
tlic li'ast part in even one of its campaigns. 
Naturally, post-Mutiny British-Indian history 
is poorly rcim'scuted here, e.xctpt for the Afghan 
wars. 

In Euroi)ean history, my love of the pic- 
turesciue drove me to the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic periods. I bought evciy book on the 
Peninsular War and VV^aterloo that came within 
my reach, and the meraoii’s of the statesmen and 
warriors of that period (available in English 
tiaiislations), including even the gossip of 
Napolcon’.s valet (in three volumes !!!). They 
read like romances of absorbing interest. 

It was only late in my literary career that 
I turned from the romance of war to its tech¬ 
nical or educative side; I set myself to exploring 
the old strategy and tactics of battles fought in 
India, so long as there was an Indian State to 
oppose the foreigners. This limited my range to 
Alexander as the upper time-limit and Wellington 
as the lower, 323 B.O.—.1803 A.D., because 
of these wars only we possess accurate descrip¬ 
tions, and 1 bad to relegate to dreameni and 
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H|pdu-8uperiority patriots the fables' of our 
epics and Puranas and even Kautilya’s Artha 
Shastra. 

But if I am to correctly assess the tactics 
and strategy of the mediaeval Indian wars, and 
deduce the lessons that they can teach to a 
modern soldier, I must first equip myself with 
a knowledge of the evolution of the art of war 
in Europe^ its modern technicalities and practi¬ 
cal illustrations (on which subjects the books 
relating oxclusvcly to Indian history arc 
silent). Those who aliemi)t to study the Indian 
wars of historic times without such a back¬ 
ground of European rnilitaiy history, will only 
plough the sand, they cannot roach the base- 
rock of reality. A comic example has bc('n sup¬ 
plied by a Bengali graduate whose doctorate 
thesis has cona^ under my eyes, and who proves 
that there «ai, a Red Cross in ancient India, 
bccaiK-^e the Hindu kings went to buttle, followed 
by cooks, physicians and coolie.s who used to 
take care of their wounded! 

T digested Oman’s Hi-^tory of the Art of 
War in the Middle At/c.'?, Denison's lliatory of 
Cavalry, Lloyd's Illxlory of Infantry, Cole and 
Priestly’s Onflines of Britii<h Military History, 
and the works of Liddell Hart and (Vril Eall*^* 


General Fuller and Evelyn Wood. Jomini had 
one now become a back number. 

My last work, the Military History of 
India, began publication serially, but fitfully in 
the Hindusthan Standard newspaper, Sunday 
issues, in 1952. Several of the battles had been 
written earlier for my other works, such as 
Anrangzib (5 Vols.), Shivaji and The Fall of 
the Mnyhal Empire (4 Vols.), but they were 
now collected together in one place and edited 
for integration in this new body. Ten chapters 
more will bring this book to its end (1803). 

There is no end to this (juest, this .search 
for binied truth, which we call research. Even 
now fresh reflections anti ncwly-di.scovered mate- 
riahs have forced on me a revision of my earlier 
descriptions and opinions. One example is the 
Battle of Assaye, where my first account 
(printed in my Fall, Vol. IV in 4950) and based 
on Wellington’s desjiatches, has been entirely 
recast and made credible, by an intensi\e study 
(and reading betweeti the lines) of the Regi¬ 
mental records of the 78th Misihlanders who 
bni’o the brunt of that battle, (quoted in Mac- 
veigir.s Historical Iterords of the 78th High¬ 
landers) . Truly has tlu> ancient. Sanskrit poet 
said: 

Time has no end and the irnrld is vast. 


DR. BRAJENDRANATH SEA^-HIS LIFE AND W ORKS 

By Dr. S. C. CHATTERJEE, m.a., pIkd., 

Head of the Department of Philosophy, Calcutta University 


The 19th century of the Christian era w'itnessed 
the advent of a galaxy of Bengali saints and 
savants who, by virtue of their wonderful genius 
and invaluable contributions, raised Bengal in 
the estimation of the world. Dr. Brajendranath 
Seal, of revered memory, was one of them. One 
is simply struck with wonder and admiration 
when one gazes at and tries to gauge the height 
of his genius and depth of his learning. lie 
was a versatile genius who could move freely and 
confidently in very varied and vast spheres like 
Indian and Western literature, science, reli¬ 
gion and philosophy. He combined in himself 


profundity of learning with simplicitv of lifo> 
and depth of knowledge with breadth of the 
heart in a way, all his own. 

Brajendranath was bom in Calcutta on 
the 3rd of September, 1864 A.D. He W'as the 
second son of his father, the late Mahcndra- 
nath Seal. His father was a noted advocate 
of the Calcutta High Court and was well 
versed in Malhematies, Philosophy and Eng¬ 
lish literature. In philosophy and life he was 
a follower of August Comte’s Positivism and 
Humanism. 

Brajendranath passed the Entrance 
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Examination of the Calcutta University at the 
early age of fourteen in the year 1S78, and 
took admission into the F.A. (now I.A.) class 
of the General Assembly’s Institution which 
is now known as the Scotttish Church College. 
He was a college-mate and friend of 
Sri Narendranath Datta, the world-renowned 
heroic Sannyasi, Swami Vivekananda of a later 
age. He was a favourite student of Principal 
William Hastie of the College. While a student 
of the F.A. class, he read and mastered the 
books on Logic, recommended for the M.A. 
Examination. He took first cla.ss Honours 
Degree in the B.A. Examination in <1882. In 
1884 he appeared at the M.A. Examination in 
Philosophy, but w'as equally prepared for, and 
could do equally well in, the M.A. Examina¬ 
tions in English, Mathematics and Biology. In 
every day of his examination in Philosophy, he 
exhausted almost the full time in answering 
only one question. But that one answer was so 
full, comprehensive and brilliant that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners 
•he w'as placed first in the first class. 

On being admitted to the B.A. Degree, 
Brajendranath was appointed Professor at the 
General Assembly’s Institution, and was elected 
a Fellow of the Institution. Just after passing 
the M.A. Examination he was appointed Profes¬ 
sor of English at the City College, Calcutta, 
and from the very beginning taught the 
Honours Course in that subject. From 1885-87 
he served in the Morris College at Nagpur, first 
as a Professor and then as its Principal. Subse¬ 
quently he joined the Krishnanath (College of 
Berhampur as its Principal and served there 
till 1897. He w^as then appointed Principal of 
the Cooch-Behar College and worked there from 
1897 to 1913. During this time his reputation 
as an eminent and versatile scholar spread far 
and wide, and in 1899 he was invited by the 
organizers of the International Congress of 
Orientalists at Rome to deliver the inaugural 
address. The then Maharaja of Cooch-Behar 
made arrangements for his visit to Rome. At 
this Congress he delivered four lectures on “The 
Test of TnJth.” “Vaisnavism and Christianity 
—An Essay in the .Study of Comparative Reli¬ 
gion,” “Foundation of a Science of Mythology 
in Yaska and the Niruktas with Greek Parallels,” 
and “Origin of Law and Hindus ai Founders 


of Social Science.” Theae lectures hear unmli- 
takable testimony to the width and depth of his 
erudition. In 1903 appeared his previously 
written “New Essays in Criticism,” and “Th# 
Neo-Romantic Movement in Literature,”—^two 
masterpieces of literary work. In 1902-3, he 
served as a member of the Simla Committee 
which was appointed to frame the New Regu¬ 
lations of the Calcutta University. 

Brajendranath was admitted to the Ph.D. 
Degree of the Calcutta University in 1910. The 
next year he wlas invited to attend the Inter¬ 
national Race Congress in England and there 
he delivered a learned inaugural address on 
“Race Origin.” He visited Europe several times 
duiing the years 1905-14. During this time he 
wrote two chapters in “Life of Raja Rammohun 
Roy” by Nagcndranath Chattopadhyay, and at 
the request of Sister Nivedita, contributed to 
the biography of Swami Vivekanada “An Early 
Chapter in the History of Vivekananda’s Mental 
Development.” 

At the invitation of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the 
then Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
he joined the Post-Graduate Department of the 
University in 1913 as George V. Professor of 
Mental and Moral Science. For seven years he 
rendered inestimable service to the Calcutta 
University in various capacities—as Professor of 
Philosophy and member of Raleigh and Asutosh 
Committees, and of the Sadler Commission, In 
fact, the University wanted his help and guidance 
in all the important spheres of its reformative 
and creative activities, and he, in bis turn, 
never spared himself to render the best possible 
service to his Alma Mater. \I^ile in this 
University he guided and supervised the research 
work of students and teachers alike in diverse 
subjects like English, History, Mathematics, 
Economics, Psychology, Philosophy etc., and 
initiated them into the new method of 
comparative study of Indian and Western science 
and philosophy. As a result of this new line of 
study, there appeared in the year 1915 his well- 
known and widely-appreciated work. The 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus^ which 
was intended by him to serve as a preliminary 
to his “Studies in Comparative Philosophy.’' Of 
this book, the chapter on ‘The Mechanical, 
Physical, and Chemical Theories of the Ancient 
Hindus’ and that on ‘Hindu Doctrine of Scientific 

(Continued on page 54) 



SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 

(XIV) FVindamentol Rightfi Right to Property 
e . . n . Bt D. N. BANERJEE, 

Surendranath Banerjea Professor and Head of the Department of Political Science, Unwersity 

of Calcutta • 


I 

We propose to deal in this and in our next article 
or two, with the nature and extent of our Funda¬ 
mental Right to Property as it is today. We 
have purposely stated “as it is today’’ because the 
provisions of our Constitution relating to this 
particular right have, if leave alone what is 
provided for in Clauses (1), (5) and (6)i of 
Article 19, been, as we shall see hereinafter, 
materially changed twice—once in 1951- and 
again in 1955®—, since the commencement of the 
constitution on 26lh January, 1950. We sliall 
begin w^lh the consideration of Article 31 of the 
Constitution as it stands today. 

W 

Article 31 now lays dow^n us follows:- 

“31.(1) No person shall be deprived of his 
property* save by authority of law. 

“(2) No property shall be compulsorily 
acquired or requisitioned save for a public pur¬ 
pose and save by authority of a law which pro¬ 
vides for compensation for the property so 
acquired or requisitioned and either fixes the 

1. In its amended form. 

2. See the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 
1961, This Act also materially changed CIau.-e (6) of 
Article 19 of tho Constitution. 

3. See the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Act, 1966. 

* As Ghulam Hasan J. of our Supreme Court 
observed on 18th December, 1953, in the course of hia 
judgment in Divarkadas Shnidvas oj Bombay vs. The 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. and Others, 
the word ‘^property” haa not been defined in our 
Constitution. 

Patanjali Sastri, C.J., of the Supreme Court, 
however, had stated on 17th December, 1953, in the 
course of his judgment in The State of West Bengal 
vd. Subodh Oopal Bose and Others: 

“Now, the word 'property^ in the context of Article 
31 which is des’gned to protect private property in all 
ito forms, must be understood both m a corporeal sense 
H’i having reference to all those specific things that are 
suscept j^le of private appropriation and enjoyment as 
well as in its juridical or legal sense of a bundle of 
rights w'hich the owner can exerche under the muncipal 
law with respect to the user and etiioyment of those 
things to the exclusion of all othtn-s.^’ 

— l^hc Supre^ne Court Reports, 1954, Vo|. V, 
Parts VI and VII, June and July, 1954. pp. 737 and 
617; also see ihid^ IKO. Vol. I Parts IX and X. 
December 1660, pp. 920-21. for the view of Justl<» 
Dan on the questtoni 


amount of the compensation or specifies the 
principles on winch, and the manner in which^ 
th^ compensation is to be determined and given; 
and no such law shall be called in question in 
any court on the ground that the compensation 
provided by that law is not adequate. 

“(2A) Where a law does not provide for 
the transfer of thg ownership or right to pos¬ 
session of any property to the State or to a Corpo. 
ration owned or controlled by th^ State, it shall 
not be deemed to provide for the compulsory 
acquisition or requisitioning of property, not¬ 
withstanding that it deprives any person of his 
property. 

“(3) No such law as is referred to-in 
Clause (2) made by the Legislature of a State 
shall have effect unless such law, having been 
reserved for the consideration of the President, 
has received his assent. 

“(4j If any Bill pending at the commence¬ 
ment of this Constitution in the Legislature of a 
State has, after it has been passed by such 
Legislature, been reserved for the consideration 
of tile President and has received his assent, 
then, notwithstanding anything in this Constitu¬ 
tion, the law so assented to shall not be called in 
question in any Court on the ground that it con¬ 
travenes the provisions of Clause (2). 

“(5) Nothing in Clause (2) shall affect— 

(a) the pi^ovisions of any epciatling law* 
other than a law to which the provi¬ 
sions of ClauSg (6) apply, or 

(b) the provisions of any law which the 
State may hereafter make— 

(i) for the purpose of imposing or levy¬ 
ing any tax or penalty, or 

(ii) for the promotion of public health 
or the prevention of danger to life 
or property, or 

(iii) in pursuance of any agreement enter¬ 
ed into between the Government of 
the Dominion of India or the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of any other country, or other¬ 
wise, wSth respect to property declar¬ 
ed by law to b„ evacuee property. 
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“(6) Any law of the State enacted not more 
than eighteen months before the commencement 
of this Constitution may within three months 
froi^ such commencement be submitted to the 
President for his certification; and thereupon, 
if the President by public notification ?o cciti- 
fies, it shall not be called in question in any court 
on the ground that it contravenes the provisions 
of Clause (2) of this Arti-le or has conlravcned 
th(» piovisions of Suh-scction (2) of Section 
299 of the Government of India Act, 1935,“^ 

It may be noted here that Clause (2A) was 
inserted In Arlkle 31 by the Conslitiition (Fourth 
Amendment) Act, 1935. and that Clause (2) in 
its present foini was substituted by the same Act 
for the original Clause (2) which had run as 
follows— 

“(2) No property, movable or immovable, 
including any interest in, or in any company 
oW^iing, any commerical or industrial under¬ 
taking, shall be taken possession of or acquiicd 
for public puiposes under any law' authorising 
the taking of such possession or such acquisition, 
unless th^. law provider for eonipeiisalion for 
*lhe properly taken possession of or acquired 
and either fixes the amount of the compensation, 
or specifies the principles on which, anrl the 
manner in which, th^ compcnsali<m is to be 
determined and given/’ 

Clauses (1), (3), (1), and (6) of 

Article 31 have remained, however, as they were 
originally. 

It may also be noted here that the original 
Article 31 which corresponded to Article 24 of 
the Draft Constitution of India, and Clauses (1) 
and (2) of which were largely modelled upon 
Sub-sections (1) and (2) of Section 299 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, appears to have 
been based upon a compromise betWeen con¬ 
flicting points of view in the Constituent Assem- 

4. Fo f:ir tlic of Januiiu :iikI Kashmir is 

concerned, (^^), (1) miuI (6) will not apjijy iind 

for (‘lau-c (5) the follow ng Ckiu.M* is lo ht^ Mibctituted. 
naiiK'ly: 

*M5) Notliing in < lame (2) sliall affect - 
(a) the provisions of any ('xi^hng law; or 
(l>) th^' ]>rovjH OILS of any law' which Ihe Stale 
may liore after make - 

(i) for (ho purpose of impo-'ing or levy¬ 
ing any tax or penalty; or 

(ii) for the promol on of piihlr* fic ahii 
or (lie prevention of dang<'r to life* 
or properly; or 

(ii) with respect to property declared by 
Jaw to be evacuee property.” 


bly of India. This is evident from the follow¬ 
ing extract from the speech which Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar who had previously been the Chair¬ 
man of the Drafting Committee of the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly, delivered on 19lh March, 1955, 
in our Rajya Sabha in connexion with the 
Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill, 1954. 
‘‘Article 31, wiith w'hich we are dealing now in 
this amending Bill,’' said Dr. Ambedkar,* 
“is an article for which I, and the Drafting 
Committee, can take no responsibility whatsoever. 
We do not take aii) responsibility for that. That 
is not our draft. The result was tha^ the Con¬ 
gress Party, at the time when Article 31 was 
being framed, was so divided v^ilhin itsilf tlial 
w^e did not know what to do, w^hat to pul and 
what not to put. There were three sections in 
the Congress Party. One section was led by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who stood for full com¬ 
pensation, full compensation in the sense in 
which full compensation is enacted in our Land 
Acquisition Art. namely, market price plus 15 
per cent solatium. That was his point 
of V'iew. Our Prime Minister'^ was against com¬ 
pensation. Our firiend, Mr. Pant,' who is here 
now'- and I am glad to see him heic had con¬ 
ceived Ins Zamindari Abolition Bill hidore the 
Constitution was being actually framed. Iff? 
w'anted a very safe deliver\ for his hahv. So he 
bad h is own proposition. Tlicre was thus this 
tripartite struggh-, and we left the matter to 
them to decide in any way they liked. AnJ 
they merely embodied wiiat thdr decision was 
in Article 31. This Article 31, in my judgment, 
is a very ugly thing, something which I do not 
like to look at ... . Even then we have made 
that article as elast'c as we possibly could in 
the matter of compensation.” 

ITI 

We shall now explain what led to the amend¬ 
ment of the original Clause (2) of Article 31. 
The chief reason for this amendment appears 
to have been a certain judicial decision, namely, 

5. PnrluiM-critfiiy Drhalp.t, Jiajyn f^abha, OiJicUil 
Jirporl. Vo). IX, No. 10, 19th March, 1955, columns 
215(V2452. 

6. Shri Jawaharlal Nehm. 

7. Shri (.lov’ind Hallabh Pant, the then M nister 
for Home Affairs, Government of India; previously 
Chief Min stcr of Uttar PradeA. 
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the judgment*^ of our Supreme Court in The 
State of W^st Bengal V. Mrs. Bela Banerjce and 
Others, to be let erred to hereinafter as the 
Bela Banerjee case. 

Briefly speaking,® it appears from the facts 
of the case that the West Bengal Land Develop¬ 
ment and Planning Act, 194B (West Bengal Act 
XXI of 194B), which had been passed on Octo¬ 
ber Ist, 194B, “primarily for the settlement of 
immigrants who had migrated into West Bengal 
due to communal disturbances in East Bengal,’’ 
had provided “for the acquisition and develop¬ 
ment of land for public purposes including the 
purpose aforesaid.” The conslilutional validity 
of tliis Act had bt en challenged by the rc pond- 
eiils when an atleinpL had been made to e 
it in respect of certain lands owned by them. A 
Division Bench of the Calcutta Higli Court, had, 
liowjcvcr, held on 22nd March, 1951^ tluiL the 
“Act as a whole was not unconstitutional or void 
save as ngards two of the provisions contained 
ill Section 8” tlicrcof. On an appeal by the 
Slate of West Bengal against this judgment, the 
Suprem^j Court unanimously lield^® on lllh 
December, 1953, “that the provisions of Section 
8 of the West Bengal Act XXI of 1948^^ making 
the declaration of the Government conclmdvc 
as to the public nature of t!i^. purpose of the 
acquisition,” and limiting “'the amount of com¬ 
pensation so as not to exceed th^ maiket value 
of the land (to be acqniicd) on December 31, 
1946,” wteie ultra vires the Constitution and 
void; llial ‘■‘■inasmuch as Arlicl^ 31 (2j of the 
Constitution made the existence of a public pur¬ 
pose a necessary condition of acquisition^ the 
existence of such a purpose as a fact must bc' 
established objci tivclythat the impugned 
Act^- was not saved by Article 31(5) of the 
Constitution from the operation of Article 31(2) 
thereof as it had not been “certified by the 
President (of India) as provided for by Article 
31(6)”; that “while it is true that the legislature 
is given the discretionary power of laying down 

8. In Civil Appeal No. 123 of 1<X2. Appeal 
aga'nat the judAnieiit, datnd 22nd Maiv.h, 1V51, of the 
High Cuint of C^alaitta (Harries C. J. and Bancrjc-e, 
J .).—Supirjne Court Reports, 1951, Vol. V, Part 
V, May.. 19r.4, pp. 558-65. 

9. For details, pee ihid, pp. 55865. 

10. Ibid., pp. 5e8-65. ^ 

11. die West Bengal Land Development and 
Planning Aet, 1948. 

12. I.e.,^the West Bengal Act XXI of 1948 under 
conaderation. 


the principles which should govern the determi¬ 
nation of the amount to be given to the owner 
for the property appropriated, such principles 
must ensure that what is determined as payable 
must be compensation, that is, a just equiv^ent 
of what the owner has been deprived of;” that 
“witfiin the limits of this basic requirement of 
full indemnification of th^ expropriated owner, 
the Constitution allows free play to the legisla¬ 
tive judgment as to what principles should guide 
the determination of the amount payable;’’ but 
that “whether such principles take into account 
all the olcinenls w^jiicli make up the tiu^, value 
of the pioperty appropriated and exclude mat¬ 
ters which are to be neglected, is a justiiia.de 
issue to bg acljudicaicd by the Court,” 

The Supreme Court added 
‘■■Turning now to tln^ provisions relating to 
compensation under the impugned Act, it will 
be seen that the laltci pait of the proviso to 
Section 8 (thereof) limits the amount of com- 
pent>alion so as not to exceed the market value 
of the land on December 31, 1916, no matter 
when the laud is acquired. Considering that 
the impugned Act is a peimancnt enactment, 
and lands may be acquired under it many years 
after it canig into force, the fixing of the market 
value on December 31, 1916, as the ceiling on 
compensalion, without reference to the value of 
llie land at the time of the acquisition is aibi¬ 
liary and cannot be regarded as du^ coinplia; cs 
in lettiT and spiiit with the requirement of 
Article 31(2). The fixing of an anterior date 
for the asceilainment of value may not, in cer¬ 
tain ciicumstanccb, be a violation of the consti¬ 
tutional re«]uirem€'nl as, for instance, when tlie 
proposed scheme of acquisition becomes known 
before it is launched and prices rise sharply* in 
anticipation of the benefits to be derived under 
it, but the fixing of an anterior date, which 
might have no relation to the value of the land 
WaIcii it is acquired, may be, many years later, 
cannot but be regarded as arbitrary. Tlie 
learned Judges below observe that it is common 
knowledge that since the end of the War, land, 
pailicularly around Calcutta, has increased 
enormously in valu^ and might still fuither 
increase very considerably in value when the 
pace of industrialisation increases. Any prin¬ 
ciple for determining compensation whidi 

13. The SupremS Court R<^poTts, 1954, Vol. V, 
May, 1954, pp. 664-«5. 
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denies to thg owner this increment in value 
cannot result in the ascertainment of the true 
equivalent of th^ land appropriated. 

“We accordingly hold that the latter part 
of proviso (b) to section 8 of the impugned 
Act which fixes the market value on December 
31, 1946, as the maximum compensation^^ for 
lands acquired under it offends against the pro¬ 
visions of Article 31(2) and is unconstitutional 
and void. The appeal is dsraissed with costs.” 

This decision of the Supreme Court had a 
far-reaching effect and was one of thg main 
causes^^ that led to the replacement, under the 
Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955, of 
the original Clause (2) in Artielg 31 of the 
Constitution by die new Clause (2) wfhich we 
have quoted before. It may be noticed that 
under the new Clause (2) the quantum of com¬ 
pensation payable for any property acquired or 
requisitioned under it, is not justiciable. That 
is to say, the adequacy or thg inadequacy of 
such compensation is not open to review by any 
court of law. We find an official defence of 
this non-justiciability of the quantum of com- 
.pensation payable, in the speeches delivered in 
our Parliament^® by thg Prime Minister (Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru), by the Minister in the 
Ministry of Law (Shri TIari Vinayak Pataskar), 
by the Minister of Commerc,. and Industry (Shri 
T. T. Krishnamachari), and by the Minister 
of Home Affairs (Shri Govind Ballabh Pant), 

14. Tile relevant provision in the West Bengal 
Land Development and Planning Act, 1948, ran as 
follow.?: 

“Provided that— 

« * « « 

(b) in dcterm.ning the amount of coinpcmsation 
to be awarded for land acquired in pursuance of this 
Act'the market value reforred to in Clause first (kic) 
of Subsrct.on (1) of Section 2.3 of the said Act .shall 
he deemed to be the market value of the land on (he 
date of publication of the nolifKation under Sub¬ 
section (1) of Section 4 for the notified area in whi"h the 
land is included subject to the following condit on, 
that is to say— 

if suih market value exceeds by any amount the 
market value of the land on the 31.st day of Decemlier, 
1946, on the assumpt on that the land had been at that 
date in the State in which it, in fact, was on the date 
of publication of the aanl notification, the amount of 
such exce.ss .shall not be taken into <onsideration.” 

1.5. the Lok Sabha Debate of 12(h April, 1955. 
column 4977. 

16. See the Lnk tiabha Debates, Nnv Delhi, of 
14th and loth March and of 11 (h and 12th April, 1956; 
also the Parliamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, New 
Delhi, of t7th and 19tb March and of 19tb and 20th 
April, m 


in connexion with the enactment of the Consti¬ 
tution (Fourth Athendment) Act, 1955. The 
sum and substance of these speeches Was that 
this particular amendment of our Constitution 
as well as some others to which we shall refer 
later on, was urgently nececaary if we wanted 
to create in India a “socialist pattern of society” 
and to realise the ideal of a “Welfar^ State*’ in 
the country. Besides, this amendment was in 
accordance with the real wishes of the authors 
of thg Constitution in respect of the particular 
matter wfith which it dealt, although, unfortu¬ 
nately, these wishes had not been properly re¬ 
flected in thg language of the Constitution on 
account of a defective draftsmanship. More¬ 
over, the amendment would remove “an inherent 
contradiction in the Constitution between the 
Fundamental Rights and thg Directive Principles 
of State Policy.” Finally, it should, it had 
been argued, be borne in mind that the concept 
of private property itself must change in a dyna¬ 
mic and progressive society. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, Prime Minister Nehru observed in the 
Lok Sabha, on 14th March, 1955, in connexion 
with the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Bill:” 

“This Constitution is now about fiv® years 
old, and in the making of it, undoubtedly, there 
was a good deal of effort and labour on the part 
of many of thg leading persons in this country 
.... We are entitled to treat this Constitution, 
therefore, with all the respect that it deserves. 
Nevertheless, it should be remembered that how¬ 
ever good a Constitution might bg at any time, 
after working it for some little time, flaws 
appear. Nothing is perfect, and then it becomes 
necessary to make changes to remove thos^ flaws 
.... After all, the Constitution is meant to 
facilitate the working of the Government and the 
administrativg and other structures of this 
country. It is meant to be not something that is 
static and which has a static form in a chang¬ 
ing world, but something which has something 
dynamic in it, which takes cognizance of the 
dynamic nature of modern conditions, modern 
society, and at the samg time has checks which 
prevent hasty action which might happen to be 
wrong. Therg are plenty of checks in this 
Constitution. Now, therefore, the fact that an 

17, See the Lok Sabha Debates of 14th Marsh, 
1956. 
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awemimftnt is proposed Constitution now 

or later should nut and cattopt he challenged 
except on the merits . . . Now, what basically 
do these amendments deal with? Basically, 
they deat with the power and authority of this 
Parliament, that is to say, howj far that power 
and authority of this Parliament can be exer¬ 
cised without review or check or other decision 
against it by the Courts, by the judiciary. Now, 
one of the fundamental bases of this Constitu¬ 
tion and our general practice in this country is 
to have an independent and powerful judiciary. 
We havg respected that, and 1 hopes wc will 
ronlinuo to respect it. There is no question of 
challenging, modifying, limiting or minimising 
thg authority of the judiciary in this country. 
That should be understood, and therefore, what 


the very articles that we are putting forward. 
One might presume therefore what the intention 
of the movers of those articles wtas when they 
placed them forward, and therefore what the 
intention of thg Constituent Assembly was at 
the time. But we need not trouble ourselves 
about that. If the Supreme Court or the High 
Courts of this country have interpreted those 
articles in a different way, contrary to the inten. 
tions as exijressed by the very movers of these 
articles in the Constituent Assembly, they have 
every right to do so. We cannot say, they 
should go back to refer to th^ speeches made and 
the rest. It simply means that we who put 
forward these articles were in error in drafting 
them. We did not put forwiad, we did not 
define precisely, whal we meant. And there* 


the judiciary, the High Courts, or the Supreme 
Court, decide we inevitably accept, and v/'n. act 
upon it. That is one thing. On the other 
side, if I may say so wfth all respect to the 
judiciary, they do not di’cide about high politi¬ 
cal, social, or economic or other questions. It 
is for Parliament to decidg .... the ultimate 
authority to lay down whal political or social or 
economic law we should have is Parliament and 
Parliament alone; it is not tlig function of the 
judiciary to do that. Now. the mere fact that I 
come up before this Housg with these amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution show's our respect for 
the judiciary. Wg accept the interpretation by 
the judiciary of the Constitution, Hav'ing 
accepted that, we feel it is not in consonance 
with the social or economic policy that we think 
the country should pursue. Therefore, we do 
not hy-pass the Supreme Court; we come for a 
change in the Constitution, accepting their 
interpretation of it.’’ 

“It was my privilege in fact,” the Prime 
Minister continued,^* “to move this Article,^” 
or the corresponding one,"'’ befor^ the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, and I gave expression to my 
views as to what it meant fairly clearly then; 
but I am a layman. A very high constitutional 
and legal autliority, Shri Alladi Krishnaswami 
Iyer, gjso spoke; my colleague here sitting to 
the riglit of nig also spoke; and they gave 
expression to a certain viewpoint in interpreting 

18. See iliid. 

19. I.e., Article 31 of the Constitution. 

20. I.e., Article 24 of the Draft Constitution of 
India, 


fore, we have to come to this House, to 
Pailiament, now to change the drafting, the 
wording, to give effect to what was clearly 
meant dien .... Now, the object of the 
amendments I am placing before this Housg is 
to clarify this matter, to make it in precise 
language perfectly clear, so that the decisions 
of this Parliament might not be challenged in' 
regard to these matters in th^ court of laW. 
Now, what are these amendments ? In the main, 
as I said, tliey merely slate whal tli^. authority 
of Parliament is . . . The question really 
has resolved itself as to the manner and the 
quantum of compensation. Now, I had thought, 
when we passed this Article in the Con.stiluent 
Assembly, that w^ had made it perfectly clear 
that Parliament would fix either quantum of, 
or the rules governing, compensation, and aft'^r 
that, there would be no challenge at all. Well, 
in spite of that, it has been challenged—and in 
fact, challenged effectively. The question, there¬ 
fore, is not one of expropriating without com¬ 
pensation, but the quantum of compensation to 
be given and who is to fix it. In fact, what we 
are doing, so far as Article 31 is concerned, is 
that we are merely repeating, but in more 
precise and clear language, what we had said 
before. That is, previously it had been said—I 
need not read it, the House knows it—that there 
would he compensation but Parliament w’ould 
determine the quantum of it or fix the rules 
governing it.” ; 

Further, The Prime Minister staled 

21. Dak Sabha Debates, 14th March, 12S5. 
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“In the case of normal land acquisition, 
the normal law prevail and the normal full 
compensation is given, but where all this affects 
a mfich larger sphere, the social sphere, then we 
have provided differently. If we are aiming as, 
I hope, we are aiming—and we repeatedly say 
Wg are aiming—at changes in the social structure, 
then, inevitably, you cannot think in terms of 
giving what is called full compensation. Why? 
WiCll, firstly, becausg you cannot do it. Secondly, 
because it would be improper to do it, unjust 
to do it, and it should not be done even if you 
can do it, for the simple reason that all these 
social matters, laws, etc., ar^. aiming to bring 
about a certain structure of society different 
from wiliat it is at present. In that different 
structure, among the other things that will 
change is this—the big difference between the 
‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots.’ Now, if we ai^c 
giving full compensation, well, the ‘haves’ remain 
the ‘haves’ and the ‘^have-'nots’ ‘have-nots’: it 
does not change in shape or fonn if compensation 
takes place. Therefore, in any scheme <tf social 
engineering, if I may say so, you cannot give 
'full compensation, apart from the other patent 
fact that you are not in a position—nobody has 
the resources—to give it ... . We do want to 
give compensation and w^ intend to, as we have 
been doing. But it is patent that the compen¬ 
sation that has to be paid is not a kind of rul-e 
of thumb, that the compensation that you give 
should be the maikel value of th^ property. It 
cannot be done, if you have to think in terms 
of India as a wholg Slate; you have to think 
not only of the type of property but the history 
behind it, the social consequences behind it and 
all, that kind of thing in determining the 
compensation. Tli^ object is not to expropriate, 
the object is not to injure anybody; the object 
is a positive object, to bring about a social 
change for the benefit of the largest number of 
people doing the least injury to any group or 
class. NoWj, in a matter of this kind, therefore, 
where you have to consider all these factors, 
political, social, economic, I submit that the 
judiciary is not the competent authority. The 
judiciary is a competent authority to judge—is 
this the market value or not ? They are better 
competent than Parliament to decide that, but 
.when you have to consider social and economic 
"policies, obviously it would be unfair to cast the 


burden on the judiciary and it is only Parliament 
or the State that can do it.” 

In conclusion, the Prini^ Minister re¬ 
marked 

“I would like to draw the attention of the 
House to something that is not adequately 
stressed either in Parliament or in the country. 
We stress greatly and argue in courts of law 
about the fundamental rights. Rightly so, but 
there is such a thing also as the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution. Even at the cost 
of repealing them, I wish to read them out. (The 
Prime Minister referred here to Articles 37, 38 
and 39 of the Constitution) . These arc, as 
the Constitution says, the fundamentals in the 
governance of the country. Now, I should like 
the House to consider howl you can give effect 
to these principles if the argument wjhich is (»ftcn 
being used even, if I may say so with all respect, 
by the Supreme Court, is adhered to. You can’t. 
You may say you must accept the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the Constitution. They 
are wiser than we are in interpreting things. But 
I say, then if that is correct, there is an inherent 
contradiction in the Constitution between the 
fundamental rights and the Directive Principles 
of State Policy. Therefore, again, it is up to 
this Parliament to remove that contradiction 
and make the fundamental rights subserve the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. Therefore, 
without going into further details of these 
matters, I would like to commend this BilP’ 
to the House .... The main purpos^ is to 
remove this apparent contradiction that has 
arisen owing to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court between certain parts of the Constitution, 
between certain Articles on the fundamental 
rights and the Directive Principles of State 
Policy in Part IV of the Constitution : and to 
make th^ Constitution more harmonious.” 

Again, w'hile moving for the consideration 
of the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill as 
reported by the Joint (Select) Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament, the Prime Minister 
observed®^ on 11th April, 1955, in the Lok 
Sabha, in connexion with the question of alleged 
“sanctity of private property”: 

“Th^ view in regard to property which Shri 

22. Sec ibid. 

23. I.e., the Constitutiou (Fourth Amendment) 
Bill. 

24. See the Lok Sabiha Debater of lUb April, 1055* 
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dalterjee*® has put forward in his Minute of 
Dissent and in which he is supported by some 
high legal authorities, is one with which 1 can¬ 
not agree Repeatedly, Shri N. C. 

Chatterjee refers to the use of the phrase ‘the 
sanctity of private property', as though there was 
Bome)thimg divine or seltn'i-<divine about it. It 
is a right-property. The possession of property 
is a thing which we recognise, which we protect, 
and it is defined here how compensation is to be 
given if a man is deprived of it. There it is. 
But to talk in these terms, if I may say so, of 
sanctity, divinity, etc,, being attached to pro¬ 
perty is very much out of date. It has no«rela- 
tion, not only to present days but to present- 
day facts. I am not referiing to what may be 
called socialistic or communistic countries, but 
to countries which are presumed to be capita¬ 
listic and the like. The whole conception, the 
whole approach, is changing. If Shri Chatterjee 
quotes something from th^ judges of the middle 
of the 19th century, that may have been the 
way of thinking then. It is not so now. The 
whole idea and approach to this que.stion is 

changing.Again, Shri Chal’erjee 

quotes—rather, lig quotes someone who quotes 
an eminent English jurist as having said that ‘the 
public good is in nothing more essentially 
interested than in the protection of private pro¬ 
perty.’ I would like th<, House to consider these 
words: ‘Public good is in nothing more essen¬ 
tially interested than in the protection of private 
property.’ That is what I call an astounding and 
amazing statement—^that the highest public good 
is the protection of private property, more than 
everything else, t do submit that not only w'e 
should not agree to it but we should reject it sum¬ 
marily and absolutely—such a statement—^who¬ 
ever might have made it ... . The whole thing 
changes, everything. The idea of property 
changes with tlig coming of the lechntdogical 
revolution .... atomic energy is releasing 
enormous fom:s which arc bound to change and 
which are changing human life. In this tremen¬ 
dous age, to think in a static way and to imagine 
that property has exactly tlie same place in 
human lif^. as it used to, means that you have 
stopped thinking at all.” 

26. Shri N. C. Chatterice, Hoo>:hly. West. 
Hcn^al. A,s a member of tlie Joint (.SolcKt) Committee 
of Parliament. Shri Chatterjee had submitted a Minute 
of Dissent on the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Bill. 


The Prime Minister added, however^®; 

“I think the proposition that some hon.. 
Members on the other side advanced about acqui-' 
sition or confiscation without compensation 
seems to me a basically Wrong proposition /rom 
the point of view of the public good—^not from, 
love of property or anything like that. It is 
basically a wrong proposition. In a particular, 
case if a person misbehaves that is a different 
matter. I am talking in the broad sense: I do 
not want anything to be acquired except—nor¬ 
mally speaking—on payment of just compensa¬ 
tion .... if we have to acquire property I 
think we should pay just and equitable compen- 
sabon. I am talking about individual properties.”. 

Finally, in connexion with the motion for 
the passing of the Constitution (Fourth Amend¬ 
ment) Bill as amended, the Prime Minister 
stated*^ in the.Lok Sabha on 12th April, 1955: 

“The object of this Bill, in fact, is not to give, 
in the normal cases, any illusory or unjust com¬ 
pensation. There may be such cases, I can 
concede, when dealing w'ith large schemes where 
compensation may be <*alcu]ated in a special 
wlay. But, even then:, it won’t be, I hope, _ 
unjust .... this amendnient .... removes 
certain difficulties in our way; it makes it easier 
for us in future to proceed with our social 
plans, and at the same time, it does not injure 
really any interest; and certainly it does not 
injure the interest of the small producer or small' 
owner.” 

Views more or less similar to those of the 
Prime Minister as quoted above, were cxpiessed 
in our Parliament®® by the Minister in the 
Ministry of Law (Shri Pataskar), by th^ Minister 
of Commerce and Industry (Shri Krishna- 
machari), and by the Minister of Home Affairs 
(Shri Pant), in connection with tlif. enactment 
of the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 
195.5. For reasons of space we cannot quote 
these views here. We may, hoWever, refer 
here to one or two such views. For instance, 
Shri Pataskar said®® in the Lok Sabha on 14th 
March, 1955, tliat it was “not a correr t piece- 

26. .St‘p the Loh f^ahhn Drhatm of llth April. 

27. See the Lok Sabhu Dchnla of I2»h April, 1955, 
column.^ and 5124. 

28. Sep the Lok Sabha Drbatas of 14th and 15tn 
March and lllh and 12th April, mb; also the Parlia¬ 
mentary Debalen, Rojya Sabha. of 17lh and 19th March 
and of 19th and 20th April. 1957. 

29. See tihe Lok Sabha Debate$ of 14th March, 
1956. 
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dure to try to constru^ (as, according to him, 
the Supreme Court of India had done) the 
Indian Constitution on the basis of the words 
and ^phrases which occur” in th^ Constitutions 
of Australia, Canada, or the United Slates of 
America, as these Constitutions “were meant for 
being useful to different countries for the solu¬ 
tion of their own different problems.” The pro¬ 
visions of our Constitution should, he held, he 
linterprcted in the light of Clau.se .V* of the 
Objectives Resolution unanimously adopted by 
our Constituent Assembly^^ (on 22nd January. 
1947), the Preamble-^- to our Constitution, and 
the Directive, Principles of State Policy as em¬ 
bodied in Part IV of the Constitution. “The 
most important provision in tliis connexion,” 
observed-^-' Shri Pataskar, “is Article 38 (of the 
Constitution) which lays down that the State 
shall strive to promote the w'clfare of the people 
by establishing a social order in which justice, 
social, economic -and political shall inform 
all the institutions of th^ national life. What¬ 
ever is laid down in Articles 19, 31 and similar 
provisions (of the Constitution) have to be 
interpreted in view of this policy of a welfare 
state. If you do not take any account of this 
thing and try to interpret the Constitution, the 
interpretation is bound to be incorrect .... Our 
Constitution is an independent piece of work not 
based on any parth ular Constitution, but is 
framed on the historical background of our consli- 
tional development and the particular iic.*ds of 
our country in view’ of the goal which has been 
set before us. That must be taken into account 
for its proper interpretation .... Tlierg is no 
point in arguing about the sanctity of properly. 
If there is any inteiprelation by which the pro¬ 
gress of the country is going to be held up, such 
an amendment®* is th^ only solution .... To 
argue that by this amendment we are trying to lake 
ai^lay the authority of the courts is not correct. 

30. Reference was to th(i followinj*: jirovi'^ion in it: 
‘^Wherein >hull lx? Kuarunteed and H'oiired to all Iho 
people of India, jiKsti’ce, sotial c'conoinic, and political.’' 

31. Sie our artr‘le in Thr Modem Rwicio for 
Septt'inber, 10,>1, in llin conneMon. 

32. Reference was made' to the fo’lowin;^ provis on 
in it: ‘*We, the* People of India, having Mihannly la*- 
solved lo constitute India into a Sovenairn J>mocrat]c 
Republic an<l to sicnre to all ii<< ndizcns: justice 
economic nnd political. . . 

33. See the Lok Sabha Debates of 14th Murcli, 
1056 . 

84 , as propoaed by tbo Go^stitution (Fourth 
Amendment) Hill, 


We are trying to restore ^hat the Constitution* 
makers really intended .... In our opinion t‘he 
present Articles (of the Constitution) are enough 
for th^ purpose for which they are intended. But 
on account of the interpretation of the Courts 
it has become necessary to bring forw^ard this 
legislation. It should be more appropriate to 
hold that our Constitution-makers trusted the 
legislatures to protect the rights of citizens, as 
the people of Great Britain trust their Parliament 
to protect (the) people’s property .... The 
intention of ih^ framers of the Constilutiou 
cannot be allowed lo he negatived or hampered 
by incorrect interprelalion” (by the court of 
law). 

And Shri G. B. Pant said in the Rajya 
Salha on 17th March, 1955: 

‘‘Our Constitution enshrines the main 
purpose and objective of our national policy. 
Our society is lo be based on the twin pillars of 
social and economic justice. The Preamble 
embodies the main objective for which the 
Parliament is designed and intended lo function. 
It has, besides the Preamble, the Directive Prin¬ 
ciples (of State Policy) wdiich in a %N'ay chalk 
out the road which will lead lo the goal wliich 
has been defined in the Constitution. Still in 
greater detail vv^ have also ceilain Fundamental 
Rights which ar-^ equally entitled to every con- 
sid/eration and regard. Besides, the Constitu¬ 
tion provides for an independent judiciary and 
the Supreme (iuurt. The function of the Par¬ 
liament is the most important. It has an un¬ 
limited scope and it can, if it so chooses and if 
circumstances so require, make far-reaching 
changes in the Constitution .... But when 
theie is a conflict between the main cen¬ 
tral objective of our social reconstruction policy, 
the Fundamental Rights, the Directive Principles 
and Parliamentary legislation on the one hand 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court on the 
other, some way has to b^ found out to establish 
harmony between all these, especially between 
the^ Legislature and the Supreme Court. It is 
wilh a view to resolving that conflict (an) 
amendment of the Constitution has to be made. 
While in every way upliolding the dignity and 
rispect that is due lo the Supreme Court, it 
becomes the duty of the executive lo devise 
suitable means in order to bring the two together, 

36. See the Parliamentary Debates, Rajya gabba, 
of 17th IB56, 
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‘ 80 that the main purpose for which the two exist, 
may be fulfilled. The coursg of legislation 
during the last few( years has revealed defects in 

* Article 31 of our Constitution. It is with a 
view to curing that defect that this Bill has been 
placed before this House,” 

Further®®: 

“Article 31 is concerned with a vital mat¬ 
ter. The original clause in the Draft Constitu¬ 
tion was, I think, Clause 24. That by itself 
was the subject of a prolonged controversy and 
some of us happened to be concerned w^ith that 
controversy even then. Some basic fundamen¬ 
tals were accepted and are accepted c\en today. 
We hav,5 no desire to indul{;e in ihe game of 
cxpropiialion wantonly. We do not want to 
deprive anyone of his property uniuxjessarily 
or to acquire any property except on the payment 
of such compensation as may be appropriate. 
There ar.^ different purposes for Avhich propel lies 
have to be acquired. Sornetinies, we hav^^. to 
acquire a piec^ of land for an isolated adminis¬ 
trative purpose, such as the building of a post 
office or a railway station. In such cases we 
pay adequate compensation, the maiket value 
and something in addition. That law is not in 
any way \aried .... Soc ial legislation affect¬ 
ing the coimnnnity in general or large seel ions 
of it stands on a different footing and it has to 
he viewed from a different angle. It is here 
that Article 31 comes in .... It was by itself, 
a sort of a coinpiomise Ailicle. That Arliele, 
howc\er, laid down (hat compensation would 
be paid for aeqiiisilion, but the quantum of it 
or the principles and the manner in which, or 
in accordance with which, such compensation 
w^as to be given, should be determined by Parlia¬ 
ment. It w’as then the view^ of very eminent 
jurists like Shri Alladi Kriahnaswami Ayyar* 
and also others, that the Parliament would be the 
final authority in the mailer. Only when a 
fraud on the Constitution was roiicJusively and 
demonstrably cslahlished, would the courts 
intervene. And we thought that it would not 
be otherwise, for when principles arc laid down 
and the mt?lhods also are prcsci ibed, the court 
can orTlinarily only act according to the prin¬ 
ciples, interpret the principles that are prescribed 
and also see if method laid dow^n by the Legis- 

36 See t'htV/. 

* Atop ppelt in our Parliamentary Proieeainp aa 
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lature has been complied with faithfully^ But; 
the hopes hav^ been belied. It as been found 
that the courts did not agree with the interpre¬ 
tation which thg, authors of the Constitution 
thought it bore and it would convey. They 
have construed the Article differently.” 

“Many things have happened,” added®^ 
Shri Pant, “which were altogether beyond the 
range of imagination of the authors of the 
Constitution. It has been found that the gua¬ 
rantees that they had given has been inicrpret-ed 
in a manner which comes in die way of social 
legislation, and which does not allow’ even very 
modest steps to be taken in the direction of 
social welfare. We have deiidcd to work for a 
w^elfai’e state of a socialistic pattern in our 
country; well, that may call for big changes 
.... We regard the community as ih^ supremo 
arbiter of all things. In a democratic State it is 
the peop4 who are the masters. But, as I said, 
we do recognise private lights even in property. 
But it should not be forgotten that all private 
rights in properly are the creatures of society. 
Such rights exist because the State is able to 
maintain order and to follow certain policies.^ 
Even if one were to say that compensation should 

determined by the market value, the State 
could always order things in sucli a way that 
the \alue might almost be diminished and re¬ 
duced to zero. The Slate conld impose taxa¬ 
tion to the extent of 9^>.5 per cent on the in- 
com.f. from the property. There is nothing to 
prevent it from doing so. There is no constitu¬ 
tional bar. It could say that the rent to he paid 
would be such as would bp even less than the 
cost of repair of the property. So various devices 
could be adopted which wmuld altogether nullify 
even a provision about llie payment of a fwice 
on the basis of the market rate/^ 

Again, on 19lh April, 1955, Shri Pant 
stated'^'^ in the Rajya Sablia: 

“There is a change at the end of Article 
31 (2) (of the Constitution) in order that it 
may be in accord with thp spirit and the inten¬ 
tions of the Constiliilion. The amendments do 
not make any real change in th-» Constitution as 
such but they bring the Constitution in confor¬ 
mity wdlh what the authors of the Constitution 
intended and expected it to be. The occasion 

37. See Md-, 

88. Bee the Parliamentary Debate^, Rajya Sahha^ 
q[ 19tb Aprils 19M. 
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for these changes has arisen out of certain deci¬ 
sions and pronouncements by the Supreme Court 
and by some of the High Courts. The Constitu¬ 
tion ,gave the supreme authority to Parliament 
and the State Legislatures for determining the 
quantum of the compensation that would be oav- 
able for th^ acquisition of property for public 
social purposes. That was the intention of the 

framers of the Constitution.That w'as 

the intention, but the language (of the Consti¬ 
tution) did not fully convey it. The courts were 
in the circumstances unable to carry out th'^J 
intentions of the authors (of the ("ouslitution). 
It became necessary therefore to amend the 
language so that the courts might be relieved of 
the embarrassing necessity of having to interpret 
the clause in a manner which did not quite con¬ 
form to the wishes, intentions or objects of the 
authors of the Constitution. This BilP® was 
introduced in older to get over the hurdles 

which had been thus created.When 

tile Select Committee’*® examined it, it felt that 
the room for misunderstanding should be com¬ 
pletely eliminated and tli^. language should be 
piade precise and clear so that there may be no 
occasion for any misinterpretation or misunder¬ 
standing in the futui'C. With that object in view 
these Mords were introduced, that is, the coinp'm- 
sation that may be fixed by the Pailiament or 
the principles tliat may be evolved by it for the 
deteimination of compensation will not be ques¬ 
tioned on the ground that the compensation so 
provided is not adequate. Adequacy or inade¬ 
quacy wiill not come within the field of justici¬ 
ability. Still the jurisdiction of thg courts has 
not been removed. The courts will have autho¬ 
rity to determine whether the compensation in 
any case is illusory or amounts to a fraud on 
the Constitution. I personally am confident 
that no such occasion will ever arise. I may 
just slat.p that there is no suggestion or indica¬ 
tion in the clause'** it.sclf about any intentions 
regarding expropriation of property. The 
clause ^n fact makes a provision the other way. 

."to. The title of the Bill was or finally the Consti¬ 
tution (Fourth Anieiulnunt) Hill, lOM. Latir on it 
was changed into the <’on.st.tuiiou (F> unh .\niend- 
mi^t,) Hill, 195.5.—Sep ihid.. columns ."097-509.S. 

40. Roferenet! heie is to the .loint Select Com- 
miltee of Pari ami-iit to which the Constitution (Fourth 
Amendment) Bill had been refc'red. 

41. I.e., the new Clause (2) of Article 31 of the 

Coastitutioa. ... 


It says that no property will b^ acquired or re¬ 
quisitioned except on payment of compensati&n 
.... The question however that has to be 
considered in connection with this proposition 
is one relating to the quantum of compensation. 
It is to bg frankly admitted that where property 
is acquired for a colossal scheme of social re¬ 
form we cannot pay compensation according to 
the market rale. It is impossible; no State 
can do it.” 

Finally, Shri G. B. Pant observed'*® in th- 
Kajya Sabha on 20lh April, 1955: 

“It has been said that wkj should not tamper 
with the Constitution lightly. That principle 
has been accepted atrd it is rrot denied. But 
what we arc doing by means of this amending 
fiill today is to rehabilitate th^ Constitution and 
not to tamper with it. Tire spirit of the Consti¬ 
tution, the intentions of the authors should pre¬ 
vail and where the language had been found 
defective or ambiguous it should be adjusted and 
revised so that lire actual purpose for which the 
Constitution was franred and the intentions of the 
authors and the motives wdrich actuated them may 
be fully borne out. There is no intention of 
tampering with tlr^ Constitution. The instru¬ 
ment that was framed for the purpose has been 
found defective and we are trying to remove the 
deficiencies .... I should like to mention 
that the concept of private property is not a 
static one; it has been changing from time to 
time. In the good or bad old days, slaves were 
regarded as private property. Some time ago 
even women were treated as such. But the 
concept of private property has been changing 
.... One can easily say that private property 
is a creature of the State .... ^^atever 
rights there are, they are creatures of the State 
. . . . We have no desire to interfere with 
the rights of private properly. I personally do 
not think that it will be consistent with our 
accepted canons of non-violence and democracy 
to wipe out the right of private properly. We 
may regulate it; we may control it or wje may 
deal with it in a manner which will just conduce 
to the welfare of the community but we need 
not efface it completely. That has nevci been 
the intention . . . What we have to do is that 
our resources should be expended in the just 
manner possible so that tlic establishment of the 

42. iSee the Pccrliamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, 
of 20th April. IMS. 
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welfare state of our dreams may be speeded up 
and expedited. That is the only purpose Avhich 
this Bill has before it. Som^ Members have 
suggested that it Wull interfere with the 
jurisdiction of th©.courts. WIell, in so far as 
the ambiguous language of the former Clause 
(2) of Article 31 compelled the courts to exercise 
the jurisdiction which the authors of the 
Constitution never imagined the courts possessed, 
that power the courts will cease to have but to 
the extent the courts were actually given any 
jurisdiction by the authois of the Constitution, 
the courts will continue to exercise. Thg need 
for this amendment arose out of ih^ inter¬ 
pretations placed on this clause by the highest 
tiihunal in this land in a series of cases which 

arose on this particular clause.in Bela 

Banerjec’s case .... it was unequivocally 
held that the compensation that will be paid 
under this clause should be the full equivalent 
of the properly. It 'is inipossiblg to cai'iy out 
any measure of social legislation if the market 
value for ihg property acquired is to be paid 
especially when large schemes of social reforms 
ar^ to be launched, wiihieh we hope to, in the 
course of the next few years. No State can 
afford to pay the money equivalent of the 
property that will be acquired for the benefit 
of thg poorer sections of the community 'in this 
land .... It has, therefore, to be accepted 
that an amendment of Article 31 (21 had be¬ 
come unavoidable. That being conceded and it 
also being accepted that full market value can¬ 
not possibly be paid, I think the least intelligent 
will coJicede that no other formula could have 
been devised than the one which has found 
place in this amending Bill.” 

IV 

We have given above, in view of the 
importance of the question, sufficient extracts 
from official views to indicate why the original 
Clause (2) of Article 31 was replaced in 1955 
by thg new Clause (2) wjhich we have quoted 
before. The object of this change was, to quote 
Shri G. B. Pant*® again, “to bring about (a) 
complete harmony between the Directive Prin¬ 
ciples (of State Policy), Fundamental Rights, 
Preamble (to the Constitution) and the laws 
that ar^ designed to carry the country forward 

43. See the Parliamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, 
of 19tb March, 19651 coluian 3510. 


on the road chalked out for it, towards the 
central objective which has been solemnly 
prescribed for it,” namely, tlj^ establishment of 
a Welfare State in India on a socialistic pattern. 

The Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill 
was passed, practically as it emerged from the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament by the 
Lok Sabha on 12th April, 1955, by 302 votes 
against 5, and by the Rajya Sabha on 20th 
April, 1955, by 139 votes against nil. It became 
law and a part of our Constitution on 27th 
April, 1955. 

We shall now see the other side of the 
picture so far as the new Clause (2) of Article 
31 is concerned. As Wg have seen before, 
reading the original Clause (2) of Article 31 in 
the liglit of its owfti sober and conscientious 
judgment and .with due regard to the judicial 
oath (or affirmation), the Supreme Court held 
in essence in the Bela Banerjee ease that the 
quantum of compensation payable under this 
clause was “a justiciable issue to be adjudicated 
(upon) by the court” of law’. That element of 
justiciability has now been repealed by the new 
Claus^ (2) of Article 31. Thus the jurisdiction 
of the court of law has been ousted by the new 
Clause in respect of the quantum of compensation 
payable under 'it. It was argued on the official 
side that this change was reilly in accordance 
with the intention of the authors of the 
Constitution. We do not know. As, how¬ 
ever, shown before, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
on the other hand, revealed** in the course of 
his speech in the Rajya Sabha on 19th March, 
1955, that he and his Drafting Committee (of 
the Constituent Assembly) could “take no 
responsibility whatsoever” for Article 31 of Ahe 
Constitution; that it had not been drafted by 
them; that, “at the time when Article 31 was 
being framed,” the Congress Party (in the 
Constituent Assembly) “was so divided within 
itself” that they “did not know wthat to do, 
what to put and what not to put;” that there 
were three sections in the Congress, Party; and 
that one section had been “led by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, who stood for full compensa¬ 
tion, full compensation in the sense in which 
full compensation is enacted in our Land 
Acquisition Act, namely, market price plus 13 

44, See the Parliamentary Debates, Rajya Scibha, 
of 19tb March, 1955, columns 2450-2451. 
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per cent solatium.” Wliat Dr. Ambedkar 
revealed on J9lh March was not contradicted 
by any Member of tli^ Rajya Sabha, including 
Shri G. B. Pant who was present there wfhen he 
spoke. Moreover, Sri Pant had also previously 
admitted himself, in the course of his speech 
in the Rajya Sabha on 17th March, 19.55, that 
the original Claus^ 24 of the Draft Constitution 
which later on became Ailicle 31 of the Con¬ 
stitution, had been ‘*the subject of a prolonged 
controversy”, and that Article 31 “was by itself, 
a soil of a compromise Article."*'’ Jn view of 
this previous record of a sharp dillereiice of 
opinion, it is dillicult to agree fully with the 
contention tliat the change made by the new 
Clause (2) of yViIIcIc 31 of tlie Constitution was 
In accordance; with the intention of the authors 
of the Constitution, since under the new clause 
comijcnsalion offered in accordance with a duly 
enacted law might sometimes, as wc shall sec 
later on, be nominal or illusory and there would 
be no remedy against it in any court of law. 
In view of the revelation made by Dr. Ambedkar, 
it does not seem that Sarder Patel and his group 
‘would agree to this. 

Secondly, the Minister of Home Affairs 
(Shr'r Pant) stated**^ on 12lh April, 1955, in 
the Lok Sabha—and he repeated this view in 
essence on several occasions later on—that the 
amendments proposed did ‘‘not abrogate any of 
the Fundamental Rights.” Further, he observed:*’ 

‘‘The right of private property has not 
been abolished by this amended Bill*^ nrrr have 
the courts been completely rhpriced of jurisdiction 
. . . . justiciability remains and in suitable 

cases relief can be obtained .... While 
cotppensation sliould be paid wherever properly 
is acquired, the courts can be approached only 
When the compensation is almost illusory or 
when there has bec'n a fraud on the 
Constitution. ” 

It is really difficult to agree with this view 
also. Apart from the difficulty of defining the 
expressions “almost illusory” and “a fraud on 
the Constitution,” we should like to submit that 
a law may b^ duly made by a Legislature, 

45. tbc Pfnllnmeiilni-y Di'bntefi, Rajya tiahha, 
of 17tii Marrli. lt)55, colirtTin.s 222t)-2230. 

4(>. Lok Sabha Debates, 12th Aprtl, 19,75. 

47. Ibid. 

48. J, the Con.stitntion (Fourth Amendment) 
Bill as amended by the Joint Select Committee of 
parliament. 


Central or State,—and this is quite conceivable 
in these days of party discipline in the 
Legi.'^lature—, which may provide for the pay¬ 
ment of only a nominal compensation for a very 
valuable piece of property acquired for a public 
purpose. For instance, the law in question may 
provide for the payment of Rs. 5,000 only for 
a property which is worth, at least, Rs. 50 000. 
If this hairpcns, there will be no remedy in any 
court of law'. The new Clause (2) of Article 31 
w'ill stand in the way. Legally speaking, we 
submit that tli^ offir, by w'ay of compensation, 
of any positive quantity of money above zero, 
will satisfy the requirements of lh.g Constitution, 
and that it will be non-jnsticiable. Thercfoi’C, 
lliO Fundamental Right to Property as 
originally guarantwd by the Constitution and as 
expounded by our Supreine Court, has been, in 
eff..‘ct, laigcly abrogated by the new Clause (2). 
There can be no leasonable doubt about this.* 

Again, the Minister of H*)ni.^ Affairs stated*^ 
in the Lok Sabha on 12th April, 19.55: 

‘“We mu.st clearly understand the scope of 
this clause.’’** It docs not apply to the acquisition 
of a small bit of properly for administrative 
purpose-s. It v^ould not apply to the acquisition 
of any piece of land in Delhi, say, for building 
an office for the Speaker. It would apply only 
to cases which come within the compass of what 
the Prime Minister has called ‘social engineer¬ 
ing’.” 

This argument appears to us to be rather 
specious and misleading as the distinction made 
by the Minister of Home Affairs is not 
warranted by ih^ language of the Clause (2) 
of Article 31. There is no reference to such 
a distinction in thg Clause.' 

We may refer in this connexion to another 
point. Many verbal assuiances w1ere given by 
the Prime Minister and other official spokesman 
on the floor of either Chamber of Parliament 
in connexion with the enactment of the 
Constitution (Fourth Amendment), Act, 1955. 
The sum and substance of these assurances was 
that no injustice would be done to any person 
under the Act, and particularly to any ow^er 
of a small property. Whatever moral value 
ihesc assurances might have had, they have, it 

* See in Ibis connexion foot-note .56 fost. 

49. Lok Sabha Debates, 121 h April, 1955. 

50. The Home Minister obviously peant by this 
word the now Clause (2) of Article 31. 
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V is submitted, no value in law. In case of any 
dispute, the court of law will be guided by the 
language of the relevant law. “If tli^ words of 
the statute,” says Maxwell,“aie in themselves 
precise and unambiguous., no more is necessary 
than to expound those v ords in ihcir natural 
and oidirary sense, the words the.-nselvcs in 
such cases best declaring the intention of the 
leghlalure ‘If t..cre is one rule of 

consiiuclion for statutes and other documents, 
it is that you must not imply anything in them 
wh ch is inconsistent w'ilh the words expressly 
used’.” “P'urtliei,’’ wherti, by the use of clear 
and unequivocal languag' capably of <nily one 
meaning, anytliing is enacted by the legHature, 
i*^ must b^ enforced, ven though it he absurd 
oi in..'"chie\ous . . . ii(M*cvL’>- unjust, arbitrary 
or inconvenient the ineanjiig coincjed ma- be. 
it mu?' leccive its full effect. When y. w- ’’c 
meaning is plain, it is not the piovince rf a 
court to scan its wisdom or its policy. Its u‘”ty 
is not to make the law i-easonable, but to expound 
it as it stands, accoiding to the real sense 
of the w'Oids’’ (used).'’- This is lli^ accepted 
rule of con.-liuclion of statutes, and the 
language '( nr new Clause (?) ol ArlicU 31 Is 
dear ’.nu ’inqui\ocal. We, tln-ief'^’-c, feel that, 
net’ .s!ai ding anv olTitial •'.ssur iii'^ >■» to l-> 
lontfujy he powu "oi.fcrrc’ by <.ie new 
Clause / h. misuse nq .be has gra'- 

potent!,'"*"'it’s for inisihipf oi pouticai 

party with a balanced on loo* ' hfe ar. a 
moderate Ideology may be h- pow.r m the 
country, ’romonow, anothoi polilica' party '.vidi 
a less balanced outlook on hf^. and with a less 
moderate ideology may come into power. And 
then theio maj be a datigtr of abuse of the 
power conferieJ by flic ni-w Clause, by such a 
political party. Indr/.d, the new Clause has provided 
for a potential tyranny in the name of a Welfare 
State. 

In the third place, it has to be borne in 
mind that Pari III of the Constitution in which 
Article 31 occurs, is headed “Fundamental 
R'ghts,” and that Article 31 itself is preceded 
hv the heading “Right to Property.” Therefore, 
Right to* Property is a Fundamental Right and, 
as a matter of fact, constitutes one of ihe seven 
divisions in which our Fundamental Rights are 

51. Affixwell on the Interpretation of Statutes, 
10th Edition, p. 2. 

52 /hid., pp. 4^. 


divided. Now, “a right,” says a great jurist,®* 
“is an interest recognised and protected by a 
rule oj right.^* It is any interest, respect for 
which is a duty, and the disregard of whloh is 
a wrong.” Further,®® “a legal right .... is 
an interest recognised and protccied by a rule 
of legal just.ee—an interest the violation of 
which would be a legal wrong doiig to him 
w^hoire interest it is, and respect for which is a 
legal duly. ‘Rights,’ says Iheiing, ‘are legally 
protected interests’.” A right, therefore, implies 
a legal remedy to enforce it. But if there is 
a constitutional bar to the judicial enforcement 
of a right, that is to say, its enfircemei.t or 
vindication by an aggrieved party through the 
medium of a court of law, then the right in 
qu'T'^'on has really no meaning and has, in fact, 
ceased to b,. a right. As Lord Chief Jus’icc 
H,^lt of England observed in the course of his 
judgment in Ashby V. White and Others (2 
Anne, 1701.), ‘’It is a vain thing to imagine 
ihcje should be Right without a Remedy, for 

Want of Right and Want of Remedy are 

convertibles.”* The new Clause (2) of Article 
.^1 is such a constitutional bar and implies in < 
effect a great erosion of our Fundamental R ght 
to Property as originally guaranteed by our 

Constitulion.®*’ And as it provided for the 
' Usiing of the jurisdiction of th^ court of law 
ii a very important matter, it is diSicull to say 
tb-rt It satisfies the requirements of th^ rule of 
law which is a fundamental principle of 

'•utocracy. 

It may h^. argued in this connexion—and. 
as a matter of fact, it was so argued by several 
Members of our Parliament during the consider¬ 
ation of the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Hill that we must trust our legislatures. 
Well, our reply to this is that if wle could always 
trust our legislatures, then there would have 

53. Salniond. Jurisprudence, 10th Edition, p. 229. 

.54. The italics are ours. 

55. .‘^almond, op. ciL, p. 230. 

* Robertson, Select Statutes, Cases and Docu¬ 
ments, 1947, p. 410. 

56. Acharya Krij’alani vrx’f more forthrip’n when 
he do’lared in the I.ok Sabha on 12th April. 1955: 

“To say that these amendments are not tampering 
with private property riahts a.s roneoivod hv tbo ortho¬ 
dox, is absolutely incorrect. Let us aiv frankiv that 
we are do ng it—abrogating prope-ty rights. We arc 
doing this deliberately and let there be no misconcep¬ 
tion about thus.”— Lok Sabha Debate.^, 12ih Aj’ril. 195,5, 
columns 4988. Ths is a verj- honcist and straight- 
torward view. 
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been no necessity of the Chapter of Fundamental 
Rights in our Constitution. We havu previously"*' 
discussed th^. question of the utility of a bill 
of rights in the Constitution of a country 
governed democratically. We need not lepeat 
here what have already said except that 

“'the incorporation of a bill of rights in a 
Constitution acts as a great safeguard, not only 
against any ‘niiscoiislriiclion or abuse of power’ 
on the part of a deparlinenl of a Government, 
but also against any ‘excesses of parly spirit’ 
and what is known in politic al speculation as ‘the 
tyranny of the majoiity’ which is now generally 
included, as John Stuart Mill has rightly said, 
‘among the evils against wlcich society rctpiircs 
to I\* on its guard’.” And avV must not forget 
here that, thanks to ihc icquireincnrs of party 
discipline in a parliamcntaiy frean of govern¬ 
ment, ‘'Legi-lalure pra( lie all\ means/’ as 
Achai>a Kripalani rightly ol)ser\cd"'^ in the 
Lok Sabha on 12lh April, 1955, ‘*th^, executive.”*''* 

Fourthly, as shown belorc, the Prime 
Minister raised an im[)urtant question of 
constitiitiunal piinciplc when he slalcil**^^ in tlu* 
.course t)f his speech in ihe l.ok Sabha on i 1th 
Maich, 1955, that, if the view that we must 
accept [\Iq Supreme Court’s inlcipretation of the 
Constitution \^as coned, ihr^n there anus "‘an 
inlieienl coniradictioji in the Constitution 
between the Fundamental Rights and the 
Directive Piinciplcs of Slate Policy.” 'I luyc- 
fore, he declared ‘‘It is up to this Farliamcnl 
to remove that contradiction and make the 
Fundamental Rights subserve the Directive 
Pibiciplcs of Stale Policy.” 

This view of the Prime Minister was later 
on eehued in our Pailiamcm by some other 
m^nbers of it. It, ho\\'’evc‘r, appears to us 
that to declare that the Parliamcjjl should “make 
the Fundamental Rights subserve the Directive 
Principles of Stale IVdicy/’ is to say soinelliing 
which is against ih^ whole scheme of our 
Constitution to which the Prime^ Minister hiin- 

57. See The Modern ReiHaw for Novnnbcr, 1954, 
PI). 374-76. 

5S. See IIk* Loh Snifho Vf'bnus of I3lh Ai)nl, 

1955, '/ohunn 49S9. 

59. Acliarya Kri])a]aai addrd: ‘’It is :il)Mird to 

say that ilio U'lj; h a froo body of ]>f i>ous. . . . 

The evecul’ico is ihr Irgislaluio in a parlv .•^jvilein 
democracy—See ibid, 

60. Jjok JSnbha Debate^', 14tli March, 1955 coliinin 

1956. 

61 . S(( thfd 


self had been a party. As Shri M. C, Chalierjc^' 
rightly pointed ouP'*- in the Lok Sabha on 1 Ith 
April, 1955: 

‘"The purpo.Sr, of this Fundamental Rights 
Chapter was that no matter what majority you 
have, there are certain forbidden sectors on 
which you will never tres[)as.s. The purpose of 
Fundamental Rights is that certain legal 
principles should be established, beyond the 
reach of the Pailiameiu and the executive, to 
he applied by Courts of law .... You cannot 
enforces Directive l^rinciples. Our Constitution 
says*'*^ expressly that they are iion-justiciahle 
.... There lies th^. main difference between 
Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles 
.... ihcst) Fundamental Rights vvcie mad * 
to withdraw certain items from llie leach of 
political conlrovoisy, and to provide certain 
essential .safeguards whiili are reganled as 
sacred.” 

Shri Chatteijce quoted''^ iu this eoiinexion 
Justice Sulhciland of ll^, Ijiiitcd Stales to say: 

“'The veiy purpose of a Hill of Uighls was 
to withdraw certain subject^ liom llu^ \ icis'^iiudcs 
of polilieal controv cis) 

W’e may also mcnlion heic ihaL as eaily a.*^ 
9lh April, 195J. llie Supreme Court had^ as 
W(i hav^ seen iK'fore,’’* declared unanimously 
and in unequivocal lernw, in the course of Us 
judgment in The State o/ Madras V. Srimathi 
Champakam Doruirajan and The State of 
Madras V. C,R. Srinivasan 

“The learned Advocate-General of Madias 
even contends that th.^ provisions of Article 46 
oveiride the provisions of Arliide 29(2). Wc 
reject the above-noted coiilenlion.s completely. 
The directive principles of the Stale policy, 
which by Article 37 are expressly made un¬ 
enforceable by a Court, cannot override the 
provisions found in Part III (of th^. Constitu¬ 
tion) which, notwjitihstandiug other provisions, 
are expiessly made enforceable l)y approprial*? 
Writs, Orders or directions under Article 32. 
The chapter of Fimdamentai Rights is sacrosanct 

62. Lok Sabha Debater, llth Apiil, 1955, collimn 
1890-4892. 

63. Reference h(‘re us fo Artr.'li' 37 of,the Con- 
siUution. 

64. Lok Sabha Debates, Utli April, 1955, column 

1S91. • . 

65. S(’e The Modern Ilevuw for March, 1956, 
P. 199. 

66. See The Supreme Court Reporh’, 1051, Vol. ]1. 
\\)t V, May. 1951. pp. 530-31. 
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aad not liable to be abridged by any Legislative 
or Executive Act or order^ except to the extent 
provided in tJie appropriate Article in Part HI. 
The directive principles of State policy have to 
conform to and run as subsidiary^^^ to the 
Cliapier of Fundanienlal Rights. In our opinion, 
that is th^ correct way in which the provisions 
found in Paris HI and fV (of ihc Constitution) 
have 1o be understood. However, so long as 
there is no infringmont of any Fundamental 
Right, to the extent (oiifericd by the provisions 
in Part HI, thcie can he no ohjcciion to the 
Stale actifig in accoidanc^. with the dii,cciive 
principle^ set out in Pari IV, hut subject again 
to the L(igislali\c and K\cculi\e powders and 
limitations confc]i(*d oii ihe Slate uiukr 
different piovisiuiis ol the Coiislitulion 

This is the conslitulional position of the 
Fujidainental Rights vis^a-iis the Directive 
Principh'S of Slate Polif.\ as (uvisaged l)y the 
authois of I he ('onstilulioii. In the course of 
his >peeeh tui fli^. Diafl ("onsliliition of India 
as pirjKijed by I he Drafling Comniittec of the 
Const ilueril A'-snnhlv, Dr. R. R. Anibedkar, 
(]liairni.in of the Ct)ininill('e, (d)sened^’"^ in the 
(^>n>litiu*nt As.-'tinl)!)’ on \[\\ No\t‘ml)er, 1948, 
^^illl lefereiUf to llw; Diicrti\e Principle of 
Sla((' Polic) : 

‘Mn the Diefl (AMi^lilution th,, Fundaniental 
Rights arc followed by wliat are ealhid ‘Directive 
Prineiph's' .... Tfiese Directive Fhineiples 
ha\c abo conie up for eriticii^ni. It 1^= said 
that they ai’c only pious declarations. They 
have no binding force. Tln^ critieisni is of 
course sujierfluous. 'Idle (ioiislilulion ils'^'lf says 
so in so many vv^-iuils. If it is said that the 
Directive Principh's have no legal foree behind 
them, 1 am jiiepared to admit it. But I am not 
prepared to admit that they have no sort of 
binding force at all. ^or am I prepared to 
concede that they arc useless because they have 
no binding force in law .... they are really 
Instruments of Instructions to the Executive 
and the Legislatures as to how they should 
exercise their powers.’’ 

We, therefore, ct'rlainly rec’ognize the 
importance of the Direclivt* Principles in our Con. 

(17. Tlu' iUvlica are ours. 

(>8. Coniiiitudrd AssrnddlJ Dihnfrs, 4ili Novcinncr, 

pp. 41-42. 
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stitution, }3ut at the same tiine^ we should not 
exaggerate this importance. To declare solemnly, 
as the Prime Minister did on 14lh March, 1955, 
within a little over five years of th^ commence¬ 
ment of the f.onslitulion, that it is up to oiir 
Parliament to ‘‘make ih^ Fundamental Rights 
subset ve the Directive Principles of State 
Policy,’’ is lo go, wc repeat^ against the whole 
scheme of* the Constitution. If the view of the 
J^rim^ Minister is generally to prevail and if, 
therefore, the requirements of the Directive 
Piinciples of State Policy are to have a 
prior importance over those of our Funda¬ 
mental Rights, then it would be much better 
and inor^. straightforward lo delete the Chapter 
on Fundamental Rights from the Constitution, 
and thus to do av'^ay with a camouflage. Nor 
should We ignore in this connexion the fact 
that, although ihcr^ are really many fine 
det'larations as ivell as expressions of noble 
sentiments in our Dimtive Principles, yet many 
of them, are, speaking administratively, incapable 
of translation into practice. This is probably 
ih-P reason why the Directive Principles have 
been declared by Arlielo 87 of our Constitution* 
as unenforceable by any court of law. 

Finally, we should like to make one more 
observation. ]{ was argued in our Parliament 
by more than opc speaker in connexion with th^ 
Conslitulion (Fourth Amendment) Bill that the 
pri)poscd new lllausc (21 of Article 31 would 
materially i^lp to [)r(unoie the economic wiell- 
being of oin* country. We ar^. afraid that it may 
act oll^erwMse. Regaid being had to what 
economist? c onsider lo l»(> the “fundamental 
principles of himum nature.’^ we fee} that in the 
long rum the new Clause (2) may, as a great 
damper, adversely affect the incentive to hard 
work on the pait of our people, and in particular 
the indneement lo invest mom^y in productive 
enhuprises on the part of our entrepreneurs. 
Moreover, it may even scare aw’ay foreign 
investment from our country. Thus on the 
whole, the productiveness of the couruiy and its 
economic well-being may be seriously affected as 
a result of the new Clause (2), and it would be 
both unw'ise and unrealistic to ignore this 
psychological effect. 

For considerations of space, we propose to 
continue our discussion of ArlicK^ 31 in our next 
articles in the series we have been publishing. 
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By Prof. KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, m.a., w.b.e.s. 

Importance of the Problem also ihe peace of many other nations,—indeed 


In his Report to the Security Council, dated 
April 29, 1937, on the Kashmir question, officially 
known as the India-Pakistan Question, Mr. 
Cunnar Jarring, Swedish Representative at the 
United Nations, who visited the IndoPakistan 
suliconlineni for nearly a month from March 
14, to April 11, 1957, observed : “While I feei 
unable to report lo th^ Council any concrete 
proposals whifli in my opinion at this time are 
likely to contribute toward a settlement of the 
dispute, as I was recjue^ted to do under the 
terms of referem^ of the Council's resolution 
of February 21, 1957 (S/5793), my examination 
of the situation as It obtains at present would 
indicate lliat, despiie the present deadlock, both 
paities are still dtrsirous of finding a solution to 
the problem. In this connection the Council 
may wish to take note of expressions of sincere 
willingness to co-oprrale with the United Nations 
in the finding of a peaceful solution, which I 
received from both governments.”^ 

It is not understood if Mr. Jairing is 
waiting for a more suitable moment to suggest 
any concrete proposals for the solution of the 
Ka^^hmir question. When the Scruriiy Council 
debased the question on September 24, 1957, 
and there wer^ conflicting interpretations of the 
Jarrinc Repoit regarding the practicabllily of 
a plebis-ite at present in the Slate of Jammu and 
Kashmir on the issue of its accession to India 
or Pakistan, Mr. Jarring steadfastly refused to 
abandon his silence, though Mr. Krishna Menon, 
India’s delegate, insiwSled on the author’s own 
ItUcttv elation of the Report. 

As it is, Mr. Jarring’s unwillingness or 
inability lo suggest a concerete solution even al 
this late s\nge is an illustration of political 
bankruptcy not only on the part of statesmen 
in the Indo-Pakistau subcontinent, but also in 
the whole w^orld. Yet the consequences of 
allowing this highly charged problem of 
Kashmir to drift on aimlessly in a world so full 
of ten^^ions, speciallv great power tensions, niav 
be tragic. For it endangers or threatens not 
only the pcac^ of the Indo-Pakistan area, but 

1 United Notions Wrrkfy Newrhtfrr. Vol V, 
No. 19, M ly 10 1957. PuhliphrH by the U.N. lufor- 
mat.on Ctntie, Delhi. Italics mine. 


th^ peace of the whole woild. 

The dispute or situation centres round an 
area which is on the frontiers of as many as 
five states,—India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, China 
and Russia, and is thus geographically tempting 
to all world incendiaries. Moreover, in the 
nain^ of self-defence, Pakistan is now, bilate¬ 
rally or inultilaterally, associated wMh some 
thirteen states diiectly and thiily-two slates 
indirectly,2 so that once Pakistan can per^suade 
her allies that she is taking action in self-d fence 
in Kashmir, she could bring almost half th-^ 
WH)rld in her support. It is imporlant in this 
context that “The Kashmir question is the most 
significant example in Asia today of iIj^ pressure 
tactics by which certain European Powers still 
hope lo retain their grip on foimer colonial 
territories which have emerged into sovereigii 
nationhood.”** Mr. Jarring also in his Report 
“could not fail lo take note of th^. concern 
expressed in connection with the changing 
political, economic and strategic factors suriound- 
ing the whole of the Kat^hmir question, together 
wfil'h the changing pattern of power relations in 
West and South Asia.”** 

Accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir 

The international aspect of the problem in 
Kashmir today may be analysed into four basic 
and connected parts : (1) Accession of the 

State of Jammu and Kashmir, or shortly, 
Kashmir, (2) Pakistan’s aggression, (3) Rights 
of the people in Kashmir, and (4) Ways of 
solving the problem. 

2. The relevant treaties or agreements are: Mutual 

Dcfen(e A'.sjsianj(.* AgCMinent beiWL‘fn the Goncmh- 
mcnis of (he U S.A. and Paki>tun, May 19 195J; 
South East A'-ian Colleetive Defeiire Treaty, Septem¬ 
ber 8, 1954; Bagdad Pact, 1965; Noith Atluute Treaty, 
April 4, 1949; and Inier-Ainencan Tieuly of Roeii roeal 
Assistance, JSepUmbtT 2 1947. Paki.^^tan’s aSftOdation 

w th the Noah Atlantic Tieaty Oganoation 
and the Organization of American States is in¬ 
direct. bocau.-^e she is not a party to Ihtf North 
Atlantic Treaty or tlie Inier-Aincrican Treaty of Reei- 
P'ocal A-^sistance, bin some vsho are » arlK's to lliese 
treat es are aL«o parties In the Sou(li-E:x>t A^ian Col- 
le: tive Defenri* Tre.ify or the Bagdad Pact with which 
Pakistan is directly connected. 

3. hitonnhunnl AfjmrH, Moscow, July. 1957 p. 64. 

4. Jarring Report, April 29, 19-7, patagiaph 20. 
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India strongly holds that legally and 
constitutionally t'-e State of Jammu and Kashmir 
is a permanent and irrevocable part of the 
Indian Union. The reasons suggested are 
various. First, accession of Kashmir Kas final 
and irrevocable under Section 6 of the Govern¬ 
ment of Ind a Act, 1955 as amended by the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, for iIiq Maharaja 
of Kashmir set no conditions in laying down his 
terms of acccss'on in October, 1947. Secondly, 
the Maharaja’s Pioclaniation, dated November 
25, 1949, made the Indian constitution also 
applicable to Kavshrnir, thus making the lat’-cr 
an integral part of the Indian LInion. Thirdly, 
Arlicle 370 of the Indian Consliluiion is a 
temporary and transitional p.ovsion, noi 
cancelling Arllde 1 which makes Kashmir a 
constituent unit of the Jndiau Union. Fourthly, 
Arlicle 370 (3) of the Indian (ionstilution cioe-5 
not authoris^. the Piesidenl of Ind a to amend 
Article 1, but only “this Article/’ i.e.. Arlicle 
370. Fifthly, Article 370(1) specifically s’alcs 
that the provisions of Articles 1 and 370 sJiall 
apply “in lelation to that State,” /.e., Kashmir, 
and it could he legitimately inferred that these 
Articles in respect of their application to t'i"5 
whole of India as distinct from their appli alien 
simply in i elation to Kashmir conies under the 
protection of Ailicle 368 relating to the 
ainendmcril of th^ Indian Constitution. Sixthly, 
under the Conslilulion of India there is no 
authority or functionary to allow secession of 
any pait of India. Seventhly, the new Consti¬ 
tution of Kashmir which carnc into force on 
January 26, 1957 also endorses the accession. 

Confronted by such unassailable legal argu¬ 
ments, Sir Ivor Jennings, the great constitutional 
expert, who v^as also a constitutional advisor 
to Pakistan in 1954 and 1955, suggi^sUd a novel 
line of approach. In a letter to the Times, 
London, dated March 5, 1957, he wrote ; 
question whether the Maharaja's accession in 
October 1947 w^as final and irrcvoc^^ble is not 
. . . . the fundamental question. It would 

lot allow Pakistan to argue that there never was 
m acetission Within the meaning of Seidion 6 of 
he Cove/nment of India Act, 1935; nor would jt 
mable India to secure a decision on ihtj 
complaint which it submitted to the Security 
Council in December 1957. The fundamental 
(uestion is whether the State of Jammu and 
Casinir was* lawfully included^ among the 


territories of the Union of India by Section 1 
and the first Schtdide of the Constitution of 
India. If the answer is in the negative, Kashmir 
is an independent State and all troops should 
be withdrawn. If it is in Ihg affirmative, 
Pakistan would no doubt argue that the mcor- 
poratinn'^ is temporary and conditional on the 
dec sion of the people, after troops had been 
withdiawn. This question .... could be 
decided bv the Interna’ionl Court” 

A Ri:ply to Sin Ivou Jknninhs 

Sir Ivor Jennings is unintelligible here 
unless we lake in!o consideration the fact that 
he is trying to play on words Ike “accession,” 
“inclusion,*^ “incoT poralion,’’ “admin.s^ration,” 
and is also thiukirg of law from two d ffrrent 
points of view", viz., international law and 
constltuliunal law, and making li e latter sub¬ 
ordinate to the former. Winn he says that a 
sclllcni^^nt of tlie question of accession '‘would 
ij'ot enable India to secure a de<ision on the 
complaint whch it subniiPed to the Security 
Council in DeecmluT 1917,” he has in mind the 
fart thai under the new Constitution of Pakistan 
which has been in force since March 23, 1956 
and wliich w'as diaflcd on his adv.ee, the 
territory which af.er the evacuation of the 
Paki'-lani troc ps was lo “ly* adm'nistercd bv the 
Incal authorities” under the surveillance of the 
United Nations Repiesenlativc in accordance 
w'ith the resolutions of August 13, 1948 and 

March 11, 1950. is actually being ‘"adniiustered’ 
hv Pakistan. 

But how is “adminislraHon” hcr^ by 
Pakistan differenl from driiiexation, incorporation 
or inclusion by Paki.slan ? According to Mr. 
Ndiru, “So far as Azad Kaslmnr is concerned, 
.... it has been incorpr)ialcd into Pakistan. 

On February 4, 1957, Pakistan’s Law Minister, 
Sadar Amir Azam Khan, said in an official 
statement tlrat Mr. Nehru was completely wrong 
in saying that Azad Kashmir has b?en 
incorporated into Pakistan. The Law Min.stcr 
said : “Our Constitution contains no provision 
of the kind mentioned by Mr. Nehru. ‘Azad 
Kashmir' has ncvtjr been incorporated by 
Pakslan. It is, as has always been, an 
independent entity with its own governm-enl. 
Our Constitution makes it clear beyond a shadow 

5. Italics mine. 

6. The JStuic^man, Calcutta, February 2, 1957. 
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of doubt that iho cjucstioii of artosssion remains 
to be decided/" The Minister quoted from 
Article 203 of the Pakistani Constitution which 
says : “When the jieojdc of the Stale' of Jammu 
and Kashmir decide to accedt' to Pakistan, tht' 
relationsliip l>etwe»‘n Pakistan and the said Stale 
shall be dctc'rniined in aceoidance with the 

A\i‘dM's ut the |M’(ij»le of that Male. ' To ihi^ 

Ml . \eluu ::ave an ellVeiive icpiv in the Indian 
Lok Sablui nil \faieh 23. 1037. ”FN('n bv theii 

Constitution/* >aid \li . \(‘hin, * lh(*\ 

slalc*l that all the adniini‘-leied aiea is pait n) 
Pakistan, and undnubtuHv tins »)ne of rlieii 

admini^l(‘rcd aiea". '^n that lhe\ ha\e fnr a Iniij: 
tinic. past and Lilei c\cn i nn^rilnlionall\ tiealed 

this as an aTc«i wliiji is pai t nf l\iki-lan. Ji has 
been sur}>[isiniA that little letraen^e lia^ ])eei! 
made to this annexation it\ neail\ half of lie 
Jannnn and Kaslmiii Slalf' aiiM. wliih* a iiical 
deal of di"! ussion is lakinu ]ilaf e alioiit what is 
ralh'd the anm’\ali<>n of Kaslifnii 1)\ Imlia. 
Tht'ie has lean no anntxatinn |>\ us/ ' 

Two ()Pl’(>sT\<, (iox.sii'ii T 1 U\> 

• Thus undei lie* (jni^liliiliieial Lau id [odia 

and ()f Pakistan, kashmir t(Mla\ l)eli»nL'eN ti> lb* 
Indian I nimi lliM imh h-Lial a*. < c^-'-ion^ whilf a 
paif (d it I*- ue.di] ih,. admini*-! i alinp <d 
f^iki'-lan tinoiejh annexation ll!on!:h Pakisla' 
dcnic.s llial iheu* lia> been an\ annexation b\ 
her. rile (|ui'lioii llien that mU'-t aii-<e a<eoid- 
inu l(» >ii l\ni jeiMiim*.-" anal\.-i" i- : ^\ hiidi 

(ounlrv’s ([unsliiulioM i*. dh‘ ‘al unrli r Inlei- 
nalional l.av\ in ihi^ re-pi'ei'' Pakistan seem'- 
to think that !:< j "iimini: id the Standstill Aiii’cc- 
nieul uilh ihe Stale of Jammu tiie! Kashmii on 
■\u^u-'l 13. iq|7 meant that llie latter Slate 
must iRccssarjU aee(*(h' to Paki-'lan. though 
llnne i,- no basj^ (or .>ueh ihinkinp: either in Jaw 
or in tael. loi the .‘^tancblill A"ieeni(ail wa.- 
jnen*l\ dc\i.s(‘d tr> ensure eoniinuitv id a<hninis- 
tratixe ajiicemciifs retalinp to eommuniealioiis. 
postj telegraphs, telephone-, Ceulial excise, salt, 
etc. The Standstill Agreement, a.-, tin* aci^ words 
hnpl), A\1as meant to maintain llie .slatiis quo, 
and could not rnxite lights and ojdigation- 
arising froin an act of accession. 

Sit Ivor suggests that the law on this point, 
the l(‘gality of the Constitution-, of India 
— id Paki.slau regarding the lerritor) <d’ Jajumn 

)l __ „ ___ _ 

^7. Tth< Sla[rs>man. Culfutia, Pchnmry 0, 1957 
<‘*Mh‘n1t.‘i, Marrh 1957. 


and Kashmir, and not simply the legality of the 
accession of the State be decided by a reference 
to the International Court of Justice. liut this 
suggestion is based on the unfounded assumption 
that the (Constitution of a country is necessarily 
subordinate to International Law to the extent 
of requiring the Constitution to be interpreted 
In tfie International Court of Jiislice. The 
('.barter rd the United \alions does not recognise 
an\ sueli assumption. For the United Nations 
is ''iKased on the principle of .soxineign equalilv 
of dll it*- Members.“•* Indeed, nothing in the 
I niled Nations Chartei anlhorisc's the United 
\ati(ms to interfere in matters wbieli are 
c-,-eiitiall\ within domestic jurisdiction of 

am Slat** oi leqniies tbf* Members of the Unjlc<i 
Nations to submit such matters to settlcnienl 
nnd(M llic Chailci. unless ihcst' inatlcjs arc in 
eoTinexioji A\^ith cnlcnccment measures taken by 
the Sceiirilx ('.ouncil, 

d^lic leal qm'siioii. lh(*rcfon\ i-, it) persuade 
India and Pakistan It) agice, as V7/c Tnrirs^ 

London, sijgge--led in an cdiloiial on March 2. 
PA37, *7o pluck lliis one <piestion of the a^^ccssion 
out t)f the ling and sniimit its lcgalil\ It) the 

fi’ternalional Court.' But jxiliaps tliis is iiu* 
lUMtssaix. f’oi the answer is \eiv cleaJ, a- Sii 
Ivot Jennings lUo siigge-t*-. In tlic w'ords of 
‘^ii l\‘)i Jennings him-('lf, “It would not allt»\ 
Pakistan It) argue that llnu'e nc\cr A\as an acces- 
-ion within the meaning of Scclioii 6 of the 

(Ii/\ernment of India At I, 1933.*’^^^ 

It is nt)t ijiuhnslood Iioaa' Sii T\t)r eomes to 
ihe , onelusinii that if it is not lawful to include 
the Jammu ami Kashmir Stale in ihis or that 

Aiii< h‘ t»f the Indian (anistiluliou, that Stale is at 
once indcpcaident state and all troops should 
b<‘ Avilhdiawii.” India’*^ right to station her 
fmres in Kaslmiii i.s basi’d ftn* purpo.scs of Inlcr- 
nalional Law upon Kashmir’s accession to India, 
but for pin poses of mmiieipal law upon the 
Indian ([(uislilulion drawn u[) afl(*r thc3 acce^-sion 
of Kashmir was complete under Intei^national 
Law. The primary que.stion here for Inter¬ 

national Law is not the legalil) of this or 
that Cionstitution of stales which are independ- 
(’Ot, but the legality of th(3 Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion of the then iiulcpc^ndenl slate of Kashmir 
Axhich became independent like India and Pakis- 

9. riu V. N. Charier, Art. 2. 

10. The Tiyncs, London, March 5, J967. Also The 

CaleiitiH. March 7, 1957. 
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Ian under the Indian lindepcndence Act, P>i7 
and#merged itself into India by that accession. 

Pakistan's Aggression 
If iCashniir’s accession to India is un* 
challengeable, it would enable India to secure a 
decision on the original complaint wjhicli it 
submitted to the Security Council. For oiue il 
is accepted that accession was legal. Inlernationai 
Law requinis that Pakistan should be pi nt laiined 
an aggrcssoi for sending her armed bnees into 
Kashmir and continuing lo mainlain them there, 
and [Kiiial ac’lion also should be taken again^^l 
the aggressor. Pakistan, of course, claimed ibal 
.‘-he sent her armed forces int(» Kasbmii in self- 
defence. But that claim is evidentK spiniou-. 
For wlicj) and bow did Kashmir l)C(.()ine a pari 
of Pakislaju so that the latter could legally make 
this claim? It* an\ rase, ()p|)enbeim ^ay^: 

‘“'rile legality of n^coiirse (n fojcc' is in ea( [) 
particular case a pio|)cr siilijei t foi iinpaitial 
dt'leimiiialion by Judicial oi olliei ]n)di( 

Right.-, of the Kasiimiihs 
The fundamental quc‘^tion in rcjalion to 
ka'^lunii i.*^ llu' rights of lli,. Kashmiri^. India 

jiroposed of Inr own accord fioin lltc \(‘rv la-' 
ginning that “llu* * question of llu‘ Slated acccs> 
.-ion should lx* ‘-I'tllcd b\ a rcb'iance lo tin* 

peoph'/'*- India agrees c\cn now that, in 
accordance with the icsolutions of August 13. 
lORl and Januaj) 3, I9r> ac<cpled bv bolli 
India and Pakistan, a plel)isrit(* in Kashmir 
under tlie auspices of the I nih'fl :\ali<ms sliouhl 
be behl l(j decide tlic accf'ssion issiip wlien (1) 
Azad Kashmir force> are tlisaimed and 
disbanded,’‘ (2) T nited Stale's military aid to 
Pakistan is discontinued,’^ (3) Pak^lan with¬ 

drawn her forces from ‘Kashmir,’’ cuts off her 
connexions with the Begdad Pa* I, I9S3 and tlm 
South East Asian (a)llocti\e Defence* 'ricaly, 
maintains an alrm^.^pliorc fa\ourable to 
negotiations,^^ gives up her religious fanaticism^" 
and enters into a truce agreement or *Ao War' 

11. IuLevnattonnl Liii(\ L;Uiicri)Mi lit, A'ol. 11, 7lh 
l^idition, 1952, ]k 188. 

12. The Modern Rrrinr. Ckilr-uiiJi. Xoviinhcr. 

Hi47. p. ‘• 340 . 

13. IJNCIP Second Interim Report, AnnoKo 

14. VAVJP Resolution, Augu.st, 13, 19-18. Tarl I H. 

15. Ibid., Part II, A.l. 

IG. Ibid.. Pari I.B. 

17. Ibid., Puri I.E. 


declaration with India.^’‘ In recent times India 
has been repeatedly reminded by Pakistan, her 
Western friends and even the Security Council 
about her obligations regarding this plebiscite in 
Kashmir. But they forget that this plebiscite was 

10 be held when certain conditions were realised. 
In that part of Kashmir where law and order 
ha\e been rc.storc(l and the soil cleared of 
the invader, the question of ihc Stale's accession 
lia.s already been settled bj a »efcien(‘f to the 
people*, 'flic j>lebiscilc in the remaining part of 
Kashmii will al.Ht> lx* Ix'ld us soon as tin* j)ropev 
(oridi^jons arc* obtained. 

Iku.iMc Sf.kttgkmlnt of the SiTuvnoN 

The next ([ueslion lhat immefUately arises 
iM How ('an ihcsr. conditions b(^ obtained? Can 
tlx\ hr achieved ihroiigli <]i icrominendations 
ol the Security Council or ihc CxTieral Assembly, 
(2) nuMvation, 'conciliation, arbitraaioti or 
judicial setllemcnl mubT the I nited Aalions' 
uuspir(\s^ 13) militaiN action by the Security 
CoLiiX'il 01 the (bmcral Assembly, or il) direct 
negotiations Ixlwycn India and Pakistan? 

Once wc ba\c a proper idea of the great 
inqaTfcctions fioin \\hi(li the United Xations 
sufiVrs today in lespcct of puijmses, principles, 
-liucluM*^ and jiroccdiires. wc may ieali'=5e that 
lli(* I nited \alioiw Oiganization a^^ il stands 
today can licl(» u.> \(*ry little in lealrsing demo- 
eialie ideals in Kashmir or in man> other 
j)ti]Ks of the Woild. The moving forc(^s in the 
I nit(*d Xalioiis today arc not llu* idealistic pur- 
pn.se.s s(T foitli in tin* United Nations Charl(*r: 
pcac‘(', law, jnslitc. friendship. g(X)d faith, c<»- 
operal.ion and fiindauuaUal human liglit.s The 
I nited Nations is united iml\ in name*; it irt 
riion* disunited Ifian united. Il is pivcariousiy 

11 yiug lo establish aJi uneas> balanu' of pov^t r 
among nations l(*d on lh(' oin* >idc hv the 
U.S.A. and tlx* I .K. and on the olhci by 
the I'.S.S.R. 

justice Ibrougli the Security Council as it 
is organized today is very unsatisfactory. The 
Security (a.umcil is ()ri('n packed with the sup- 
[lorters of the Anglo-American Powers who like 
to use Pakistan as a tool against India because 
(d' the latter's imhqiciideni and neutral foieign 
po|j( y directed towards pi’acefut eo-cxistence 
among nations. For 1957, the Security Couii- 

18. UNCIP StSi'ond Infoim Ripod, Amicxij 4. 

19 ry(7P pi\<<olution, Aiii;iis( VA. 1948 IMif II. 
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cil consists of tho live permanent members: ihe 
U.S.A., the U.K., the U.S.S.R., France and 
China, and the s*x non-penndnent members: the 
Philippines, Anstralia^ liaq, S*^‘'eden, Cnba and 
Colftnibia. China is not represenled hy her C ni- 
munist G^^venunent w.drli since 1919 has been 
botli the de jure and the de facto governmenl 
in the Chinese inamland where some 464^ mil* 
Jion Chinese li\e; it is be iig up csented by a 
remnant of Cliina under the protection of he 
forces of the II. S.A. in Formosa where less 
than 8 million Cninesc h'e. Of the six not.- 
peiiiiancru membeis, only Sweden is sornewha^ 
neutral; the Philippines, Australia and Iraq 
are Pakistan’s fiiends in a part.sari spirit, btnng 
associated with her under the South-East Asian 
Collective Defence Treaty or the Bagdad Pact; 
and Cuba and (.oluinb a arc under the beck and 
call of the U.S.A., which since 1954 lias been 
giving active military aid to l^akislan. The 

woiId-wide balance of pouvr easily p*ejects 
ilsdf into the Secuiity Council chamber with 

the IJ.S.A. and t..e U.K. having in their 
pocket as many as 9 voles, and the U.S.S.R. 
being supported by none except neutral Sweden. 

In the Security Council Veto was in the 
beginning an effective inslrumenl for protect¬ 
ing the rights of tJic U.S.S.R. and her sup¬ 
porters. But since the Korean war in 1950, 

especially after the General Assembly adrpted 
the Uniting for Peace Rcsolul on of doub ful 
legal validity-^* in Novembei, 1950, that effec¬ 
tiveness has been greatly lost. 

Iti the General Assernly the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans have a sure majority. For the eighty.tw'o 
voles in the General Assembly are dsliibutcd in 
a most undemocratic manner. Europe today with 
a population of some 600 mill'on has 27 v(’tes 
in the General Assembly, Ameri a with some 
300 million 22 votes Asia w^ilh some 1200 mil¬ 
lion also 22 votes, Africa w’ith some 200 million 
9 voles, and Australasia w^ilh some 10 million 
2 votes^'^. How is it possible to expect full demo- 

20. My paper on ''Rwi'-ion of the U.N. Charter.*’ 
Published n the Indwn Journal oj PnUiiCal Science, 
Vol. XV. N^. 4. Oclober-DeKori her 19“4. 

21. Merrbor.'!? of the Unite 1 Nations lU'd hnive of 
the General As^emb'y from ditToicnt contincHLs are as 
folirws: 

A'nra: Firvpt. Fth OT)ia Ghana Tiibcria, Libya, 
Morocco. South AT it a. Sudan, and Tunis 

Asi.n: Afgh ani tan But m i Tambful'a Cr*”!^n, 
Cb.zia, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq; Israel; Japan; 


cratic justice from this undemocratic General 
AabCiimiy ot the UiiAed INations? 

Metlialioii, conciliation, aroitration or judi¬ 
cial seiilement ol thu ivasAimir i&suc uiidei the 
United iNatioJiS auspices lias, of course, greater 
pussib’ilides than d.iect recommendations of the 
Geticial Assembly or the bi canty Gouncil. But 
uue to the inc.dence of the power polirics of 
tie Lii'iieu i\ations on these iiut-ucl.^, uicse aie 
aUo not dcpcnuable lor ais.ovtri» g the balance 
of Irudi involved in any issue, 'iuc^e mtth^ds 
under tiic United ■Nations as it is oigamzed 
tociuy opciale loo Idllc at the level of peace- 
politics, but too much at the levcd of pov\er- 
politics based on the traditional lhcoiie.s of 
balance of power among nat.ons or balance of 
piohts anioi.g them. A democialic solution of 
the Kashmii question is, liicretorc, impossible 
lliiough the undcniocral c United iNatioiis. From 
this point of view it was a mistake to refer the 
Kastimir question to the United Nations, and 
there is much to be said for the wilhdiavval of 
the issue from the United Nat.ons till the 
United Nations itself is more democratically 
oigarnzed. 

United Nations Force 
The next move of Pakistan and her sup¬ 
porters will perhaps be to send a United 
Nations Force into Kashmir under the illegal 
Unding for Peace Resolution of November, 
1950 after a show of paral)sis of the Secuiity 
Council through a veto of llie U.S.S.R. which 
ha.s been supporting India's cause in Kashmir. 
The history over the Suez Canal since 1956 
before the United Nations Emergency Force was 
sent tliere w.Il perhaps be reptated over Kashmir 
mutatis mutandu^ and there will also be much 
show of sympathy for India, as for Egjpt, 
along with much shedding of crocodde tears 
from the Western Powrseis. Pakistan under her 
Constitutional Law, but in breach of Inter- 
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Philippines, :Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand and Yemen. 
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national Law, may allow tlte go>called United 
Nations Forces to be stationed in her part of 
Kashmir. India certainly will not allow these. 
United Nations Forces to be stationed anywhere 
in India. But it is not clear what immediately 
effective steps can be taken, if Pakistan in her 
part of Kashmir allowjs these United Nations 
Forces in clear breach not only of International 
Law, but also of India’s Coriptitutional Law. 

It is significant in this connexion that 
Pakistan today wants not only a temporary 
United Nations Force for Kashmir, but also a 
permanent United Nations Force without re¬ 
organizing the United Nations on a more demo¬ 
cratic basis along the principles of a World- 
state. In a broadcast over the United Nations 
Radio on July 25, 1957, Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy said: “In 
order to be able to reach a position where the 
decisions of the United Nations will be res- 
pectcil and carried out by all concerned, it 
seems necessary that there should be constituted 
a permanent United Nations Force. The duties 
of such a Force should include preventive polic¬ 
ing as well as enforcement of measures con¬ 
sidered necessary by the United Nations to main¬ 
tain peace. Unless this is done, justice wiill re¬ 
main impotent and international security re¬ 
main in jeopardy. Once such a force has been 
effectively created, it would he possible for 
nations to make rapid progress with disarma¬ 
ment measures including the abandonment of 
nuclear weapons.”^^ 

Unfortunately Mr. Suhrawardy does not 
realise that this is arming an organization, some 
leading Members in which sometimes in some 
cases, as in Korea, China and tlie Middle F.ast, 
behaved somewhat like partners in a conspiracy 
to rob or deceive the peoples of Asia and 
Africa, though inherent resilience of a sense of 
justdce in man showed enough strength to foil, 
to some extent at least, the attempts of the 
conspirators. This is not to suggest that the 
United Nations should not have an armed force. 
But it should have that force when it approaches 
after ooine reorganlization the ideal of a demo¬ 
cratic, federal, and perhaps socialist World- 
state. 


22. Th ^ Statesman , Cakuttiv, July 27, 1957. 


An Ideal Solution Through A Democratic 
United Nations 

It is, therefore, necessary to examine the 
scope for direct negotiations belvifeen India^ and 
Pakistan for the solution of the Kashmir issue. 
Direct negotiations were tried at the very 
beginning of the dispute from October, 1947 to 
December, 1947 and at a later stage from June, 
1953 to September, 1954. But they failed and 
this failure was due to the fact that behind this 
Kashmir question, there is a bigger question, 
that of Pakistan inheriting the mentality of the 
Muslim League in undivided India—the menta¬ 
lity of creating dfficulties, of organizing fights 
and feuds and intimidation. The Muslim League 
led by Mr. Jinnah got Pakistan, because the 
Muslims in Greater India including Pakistan 
were somehow led to believe through the 
British policy of divide and rule that tliey were 
n separate nation witJi their “own distinctive 
culture and civilization, language and literature, 
art and architecture, names and nomenclature, 
sense of value and proportion, legal laws and 
moral codes, customs and calendar, history and 
traditions, aptitudes and ambitions”^*. 

It is difficult to understand this theory of 
two nations for India and Pakistan and thus 
look upon twjo parts of a same population liv¬ 
ing together for centuries in a geographically 
compact area not simply as distinct groups, but 
also as possibly hostile ones for purposes of 
international politics. If the Muslims in Greater 
India really belonged to a separate nation, the 
Hindus in Pakistan today must be supposed to 
constitute a separate nation. But this, it is 
feared, might lead to a disintegration of the 
State of Pakistan itself. Not prepared to face 
this consequence, leaders of Pakistan somelifnes 
say that, not the Muslims separately, but the 
Hindus, Muslims and all others of Pakistan 
together constitute the nation of Pakistan. But 
then why should it be supposed that the 
nationali.sm of Pakistan is different from that 
of the Indian Union? 

In an attempt to avoid the difficulty, 
Mr. Suhrawfardy, the former Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, once said that the two-nation 
theory is dead. But unfortunately Pakistan 
has not yet been able to put an end to this 
theory of two nations. Indeed, in clear violation 

23. Mr. Jinnah’s letter to Mahatma Gandhi, dated 
September 17, 1944. 
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of Article 1 (3) of the United Nations Charter-* 
and of Articles like 2 and 18 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights-^ proclaimed by 
the General Assembly on December 10, 1948, 
Pakisiani Constitution gave a new lease of life 
to this theory by proclaiming that Pakistan is 
based on the Islamic principles of social justice. 
Under ideal conditions Pakistan should have 
))cen based, as in the case of India and most of 
the civilised world, on the secular principles of 
democracy, i.e., the principles common to all 
the religions of the world, or rather the 
principles of the Universal religion of mankind, 
and not on those of a single denominational 
religion like Islam, Christianity, Judaism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, etc. 

The real difliculty arises from the fact that 
“nationality is a subjective conception that eludes 
definition in scientific Iciins” and is a 
“psychological phenomenon rather than a 
juridical principle.*'-*' If it is demanded that 
tile Muslims aie a nation^ th<'n it must be also 
admitted that the Hindus are a nation. In a 
sense it might indeed be claimed that Bengalis, 
Punjabis, Biharis, Buddhists, Skhs and Jains, 
etc., are all nations from dilfcient points of view' 
in the same way us Scotland and W’^ales aie 
sometimes .spoken of as nations, though evidently 
any one of them does not and indeed cannot 
possess the full panoply of a sovereign statc.-^ 
India and Pakistan each could then h'gitimately 
be spok«n <4 a.s a nation of nations, or briefly, 
a United Nations where no di.'-linetion ia made 
or should be made on grounds of race, religion, 
caste, creed, or language, etc. Is not loyalty to 


24. A puiposo of the United Nulions according 
to A»L. 4 (3) of the U.N, Chunter is “lo ndueve 
intomalioiuil co-opu'ation m .solving iiiLtiiiiil;yiial jao- 
blcnis of an oconoiiii',', .'-ocial, cullural, or liumamiari.m 
character, and in promot.ng and cncouragitig ic.^pcct 
for human rights and for fund.uneulal fieedoin.s for all 
without disiiuclion a.s to ia(c, ,scx, lunguago or relig.oii.” 

25. Article 2(1): “Evciyono is cnlitlid to all the 
riglita and freedoms set forth in thus Dwlaraton, with¬ 
out distinction of any kind such a.s laci’, colour, si.x. 
language, rclijgion, political or other opinion, national 
or social oriirin, properly, birth or other .status.” 
Article 18: ‘’Evciyono lias the right to fieedom of 
thought, con-sciencc. and nl'gion; ihi.s right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with otiiers and in public 
or private, to inumfe.st his religion or hd ef in teadi- 
ing, practice, wonship and observance.” 

X. Laski: Liberty in the Modem Slate, Pelican 
Edition, p. 194. 

27. Ibid., p. 201. 


a single small nation a narrower idea than 
loyalty to a nation of nations or a United 
Nations where all differences are forgotten and 
the unity of the whole human race is realised? 
If so, let the idea of the United Nations, i.e. 
unity of the whole humanity, capture the 
imagination of botli India and Pakistan and 
indeed of all Nations. 

It would be of lasting benefit to the politics 
of India and Pakistan and of all nations in the 
world today, if they reject the theory of two 
nations or more nations claiming exclusive 
loyalties, and accept this theory of the United 
Nations claiming inclusive loyalties of all 
persons wSio should he treated as equal citizens 
of the whole world and not simply of this or 
that nation in the nairow^ sense. Let India and 
Pakistan surrender the vague and harmful 
principle of narrow nationalism and come to an 
agreement, call it United Nations Agreement, on 
ihe basis of this theory of the United Nations. 
If we cannot unite today on tlie basis of such 
a noble purpose, then in spite of freedom from 
the Lhiilcd Kingdom we will be no belter than 
the slaves of the present United Nations Organiza- 
lion where Europeans and Americans jiredom* 
inale and where Asians and Africans are 
greatly uudcr-reprcsented. If Indians and 
Pakistanis unite—^not necessarily under a single 
constitution—and give a lead to the Asians and 
Afiticans and other und,er*rcjjiescnted parts of 
the world to unite for reorganizing the United 
Nations Organization on a more democratic basis 
with individual as the unit of representation, 
then problems like Kashmir, Viet Nam, Formosa, 
Korea, lisrael, Germany, Cyprus, etc., will fade 
into insignificance and may even wither away 
under pressure from the new ideal of the 
Democratic United Nations replacing the old 
undemocratic “Disunited Nations.” A first step 
to give shape to this theory would be to incor¬ 
porate into the Constitutions of all countries 
accepting this ideal the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and to implement those rights in 
all possible w'ays of municipal laws and Inter¬ 
national Law.^** 

Vera Anstey in a letter to The Economist^ 
dated May, 25, 1957 suggested a challenging 


28. My article in The Modem Review, Oikutla, 
October, J949, entitled “Implementation of the Univer* 
ml Declaration of Humaa Bights,*' * 
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idea that Kashmir should federate with both 
India and Pakistan.^^ The details of this sug¬ 
gestion are not clear. If it be suggested that 
in joining both India and Pakistan, the two 
parts of Kaslimir have to be united and thus 
form some sort of a United Nations in Kashmir 
with a Constitution based perhaps on a political 
G. C.M. of the ideals of the Indian and Pakis¬ 
tani Constitutions, the suggestion deserves care¬ 
ful examination. Kashmir then will be a great 
centre radiating the new idea of the United 
NalSons,—jan idea leading ultimately not only 
to the unity of India and Pakistan, but also of 
the whole world along the road to a Democratic, 
Federal and perhaps Socialist United Nations or 
World-stale. 

A Practical Sot.ution 
But perhaps we are thinking of very high 
ideals which have no chance of being accepted in 
the immediate future. If so, we have no other 
alternative but to wait till we are persuaded to 
accept this high ideal of unity of humanity. The 
immediate solution then can be only a compro¬ 
mise solution. One such solution was announced 
by Sri Nehru himself in 1956. Addressing a 


meeting in Delhi on April 13, 1956, Sri Nehru 
disclosed that he had suggested to the Pakistani 
leaders to hold discussions to settle the Kashmir 
issue by demarcating the borders of the State on 
the ba.sis of the present cease-fire line. * In a 
special Article to The Statesman, Calcutta, dated 
September 17, 1957 Mr. Prem Bhatia also sup¬ 
ported this idea of the partition of Kashmir. 
“Assuming that wie fail to get a salisfaclory res¬ 
ponse from the Security Council to our insistence 
that Pakistan vacate her aggression,” asks Mr. 
Bhatia, “why should we not take steps to sponsor 
a proposal that past efforts for demilitarization 
having failed and the next stage for the fulfilment 
of commitments by the two countries having 
been rendered impracticable thereby, the two 
areas of Kashmir, as separated at present by the 
cease-fire line, with necessary adjustments, be 
finally regarded as the inviolable territories of 
India and Pakisfan.?” The Partition of Kaslimir 
has thus to be accepted as a consequence of the 
partition of Greater India into the Indian Union 
and Pakistan, the latter partition itself being a 
consequence of the partition of the world through 
our failure to recognize the unity of humanity, 
f.e., a consequence of the abandonment of the 
true United Nations idea which ought to have 
been a living force in all countries of the world. 


29. Pul>Hc Adwinisirntinn Ahsltacis And Index of 
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THE PUNJAB TANGLE 

By A NATIONALIST 


The Sikhs, the followrr.s of Guru Nonak (1469- 
1539 A.D.) of hallowed memory, were originally 
an inoffensive and peaceful religious sect. Op¬ 
pression goaded them to armed resistance to 
Muslim tyranny. Curu Govind Singh, the last 
and tenth Guru of the Sikhs (1666-1708 A.D.), 
gave an altogether new direction to Sikhism and 
organised the Sikhs into a military iraternity 
after the execution of his father Teg Bahadur 
at Delhi in 1675 under the orders of Anrungzeb. 
Guru tjovind Singh breathed new life into tlic 
Sikhs and they were poised for action to pull 
down the Muslim tyrants from their pedestal of 
power. Guru Govind Singh was verily the 
harbinger of a new era in the Punjab, the “land 
of five rivers,” 


The next chapter of tlic history of the Pun¬ 
jab is, by and largo, a story of Sikh-Muslim 
conflicts. The stoiy of Sikh resistance to Mus¬ 
lim rulers and aggro.ssors constitutes one of the 
never-(o-bc-forgotten chapters of Indian his¬ 
tory. The liquidation of Muslim rule in the 
Punjab is to be attributed to the valiant Sikhs. 

The fall of the Muslim power in the Punjab 
was followed by a long period of internecine 
feuds amongst the Siklis themselves. The mar¬ 
tial ardour unleashed by wars against tlie Mus¬ 
lims found vent in fratricidal strife after the 
discomfiture of the common enemy. The Punjab 
presented a sad spectacle till the rise of Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839 A.D.) in the 
dosing years of the 19tli century and the open- 
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ing years of the 20th. He united almost the death by Aurungzeb in 1675. Had not Bahadur 


whole of SikJidom under him. The Cis-Sutlej 
Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, Kapur- 
ihala and Faridkote, however, placed themselves 
under the protection of the English East India 
Company. But for them the subsequent history 
of the Punjab—^may be, of India—might have 
been different. 

The Hindus and the Sikhs lived as peaceful 
and friendly neighbours till the death of Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singli in il839. Hindu-Sikh differ¬ 
ences were unknown. There is, in fact, no 
fundamental difference between Hinduism and 
Guru Nanak’s religion of humanism based on 
tile lofty idealism of the Upanishads and 
rourished by the medieval ‘Bhakti’ cult. Hindus 
and Sikhs looked upon each other—and they arc, 
in reality—as different branches of the same 
stem. 

The annexation of the Punjab to the domi- 
1 ions of the East India Company in 1849 
brought a change and a change for the worse it 
has proved to be. Revivalist Sikh movements 
with a narrow and puritanical outlook, such as 
the Nirankari movement, the Namdhari move¬ 
ment and the Singh Sabha movement taught the 
Sikhsi that they were different from the Hindus. 
The Akali movement in the earlier years of the 
curri'iit century' widened the gulf between the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. 

Mr. M. A. Macauliffe’s six-volume monu¬ 
mental work on Sikh religion and philosophy 
emiihasizcd that the Hindus and the Sikhs are 
two wholly different religious sects. Lesser men 
took their cue from Macauliffe’s thesis and 
Saidar Bahadur Bhai Kahan Singh elaborated 
Mac/mliffe’s proposition in his //am Hindu 
Nahecn (We are not Hindus). Emphatic re- 
}ietitions made the lie a truth. The idea 
originated by the Sikli revivalist movements 
and advocated by Macauliffe struck deep roots. 
Many an orthodox Sikh would once say that 
Islam was closer to Sikhism than Hinduism. 

India was convulsed by the Great Revolt 
of 1867 within eight years of the annexation of 
the Punjab by the East India Company. There 
was no love lost between the English and the 
Sikhs at the time. The English, however, told 
the Sikhs that help to the former would give the 
Sikhs an opportunity to avenge Guru Teg 
Bahadur, who, as noted above, had been put to 


Shah, a descendant of Aurungzeb, assumed the 
leadership of the rebels? Was not Delhi the 
principal stronghold, the nerve-centre, of the 
uprising? English propaganda coupled with the 
inherent martial ardour of the Sikh, which not 
unoften finds expression in querulousness, the 
j)romise of jogirs and pensions after the war and 
the Sikh’s bitter hatred for the poorheahs (men 
from the oast), the inhabitants of Uttar 
Pradesh, persuaded him to fight for the East 
India Company in the critical days of 1857-58. 
The poorheahs hated by the Siklis, it may be 
noted in pas.sing, were the vanguard, nay, the 
very soul, of the Revolt of 1857. “It is no 
exaggeration to say,” says a historian of the 
Punjab, “that but for their (the Sikhs’) timely 
assistance the Rrittsh Government would have 
found it very difficult to quell the Mutiny.”— 
{Transjormation of Sikhism by Dr. G. C. 
Narang, 4th Edition, p, 191). 

The end of the Mutiny w'as followed by a 
long period of honeymooning between the Sikhs 
and the English. The English trusted the Sikhs. 
Pile latter, in their turn, sincerely believed that 
the English were their benefactors and well- 
wishers. The Engli.sh sought to prove their 
hono-fides by simulating an active interest in 
the Sikhs and their affairs. The Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, the Mecca of Sikhdom, and the 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, the premier Sikh 
educational institution, were run under Govern¬ 
mental supervision for many years. 

1913 witnessed the first ripples in the 
placid waters of Anglo-Sikh cordiality. The 
Sikh temple at Rckabganj in Delhi—Gurudwara 
Rckabganj—is among the historical Sikh shrines. 
One of its compound walls was pulled down for 
the construction of a new road. The sacrilege 
incensed the Sikhs. A controversy started. The 
Great) War broke out in the following year 
(1914) and the controversy was shelved for the 
time being. The dispute was revived with the 
restoration of peace in 1918. A compromise was 
however effected after a time and the dismantled 
wall was re-built. Maharaja Ripudaman Singh 
of Nabha and Sir Edward Maclagan, the then 
Lt.-Governor of the Punjab, played an impor¬ 
tant part in bringing about the settlement. 
The Rekabganj-Gurudwara controversy was 
followed not long after by the Dolics firincr at 
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Baj Baj in the suburbs of Calcutta on the 1946 , said, int&r alia, “We want a Sikh State 
passengers of the Komagata Maru. The firing in a United India.” The demand was re-iterated 


resulted in a number of casualties, the victims 
being mostly Sikhs. Not a few Sikhs lost their 
lives in the Jallianwallah Bagh massacre shortly 
afterwards (April 13, 1919). 

The incidents noted above drove a wedge be¬ 
tween the English and the Sikhs and shook their 
confidence in the former and were followed by 
the Gxirudwara movement. The Gurudwaras were 
at this time personal properties of the priests 
most of whom were Hindus by religion—if they 
bad any religion at all. They ill-treated the 
pilgrims and extorted money from them on 
various pretexts. Not a few of the priests were 
addicted to vices of all sorts. The Gurudwara 
movement aimed at depriving them of the con¬ 
trol of the Sikh shrines. Spearheaded by the 
Akali Dal, blessed by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and supported by the Sikh community 
almost to a man, the movement was perfectly 
well-disciplined and absolutctly non-violent. 
Many Sikhs courted imprisonment, A few laid 
down their lives for the cause. These sufferings 
and sacrifices did not go in A^ain. The Guru¬ 
dwara Act of 192.5 transferred the control of the 
principal Sikh shrines in the Punjab to the 
Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
(S.G.P.C.), a body to be elected by the Sikhs 
themselves. 

The Gurudwara movement was crowned 
with success. But the Sikhs forfeited the con¬ 
fidence and goodwill of the rulers to a great 
extent. The prestige and influence of the .\kali 
Dal were enhanced. The provisions for separate 
electorate and communal safeguards for the 
Sikhs in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
drove deeper the roots of Sikh communalism. 

The demand for a ‘Khalistan' (Sikh State) 
began to crystallize before the partition of India 
in 1947. The Akali Memorandum to the Cabinet 
Mission, 1946, demanded a separate Sikh State, 
among others. “The Sikhs,” the Memorandum 
emphasised, “have as good a claim for an Inde- 
I)cndent Sikh State as the Mussalmans.” “The 
< 'aim for* the Muslim Pakistan,” it contended, 
“should not be conceded to the Mussalmans 
without at the same time conceding the claim 
for an independent Sovereign State to (sic) the 
Sikhs,” Master Tara Singh’s statement published 
by The Tribme (Lahore) in its issue of April 4, 


in a mass rally of the Sikhs on the Indian New 
Year’s Day a few days later (vide The Tribune, 
Lahore, dated April 16, 1946). 

In a joint conference of the Hindu, Sikh 
end Muslim leaders in January, 1947, Giani 
Kartar Singh, Secretary of the Akali Dal, 
demanded, “The Sikhs should be allowed to 
form an independent State of their own in 
Northern India'.” The Tribune (Lahore) in its 
issue of June 19, 1947, published the proceedings 
of a mass meeting of the Sikhs at Amritsar. The 
Akalis contended that “they should get East 
Punjab as a Sikh State. All areas that contain 
at least 85 per cent Sikh population should be 
included in such (a) State.” 

The Sikh minority, it is argued, are not 
jirepared to accept “Hindu domination” The 
Hindus, by the way, arc in a majority in the 
post-partition Punjab. 

The accession of the native States to the 
Dominion of India after the attainment of 
independence in 1947, wiped princely India out 
of existence. The Sikh States of the Punjab— 
Patiala, Jhind, Nabha, Kapurthala and F.arid- 
kote—^together with the Hindu State of Nalagarh 
were integrated into one administrative unit 
and came to be known as the PEPSU (the 
Patiala and the East Punjab States Union). 
The ruling chiefs lost their political and ad¬ 
ministrative powers. 

Loss of independence a hundred years ago 
notwithstanding—^thc Ptmjab was annexed in 
1849—the continuance of the Sikh principalities 
each with its own prince was anodyne to the 
wounded pride and ruffled feelings of the Siklis. 
They too now ceased to be. There was an under¬ 
current of dejection and disappointment in the 
Sikh mass mind. The leadership sought to 
counter this sense of dejection and disappoint¬ 
ment by enhancing the prestige and influence 
of the community as a whole. They demanded 
that the Punjabi language should be the 
medium of instruction in the schools of the 
Punjab. Punjabi, they further demanded, should 
be written in Gurumukhi script. The ITindus 
opposed. A controversy ensued. The contro¬ 
versy resulted in communal bitterness. 

A solution was found at last by dividing 
the Punjab into two linguistic zones. Punjabi 
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was to be Iho medium of instruction in the 
schools of the Punjabi zone. Hindi was to have 
an identical status in the Hindi zone. Punjabi 
was to be written in the Gurumukhi script and 
Hindi in the Devanagari. The Sikhs, dt should 
be noted, were in a majority in the former and 
the Hindus, in the latter. A rider was added at 
the instance of the Rashtrapati. If at least 40 
students of any primary wschool in the Punjabi 
zone Or at least 10 students in any class 
demanded instruetion through the medium of 
Hindi (in the Devanagari script), the demand 
was to he accepted. A similar concession was 
to be made to Punjabi tin the Gurumukhi 
script) in the Hindi zone. Lala Bhimsen Sachar, 
the Governor of Andhra, was the Chief Minister 
of the I’unjah at the time and the solution came 
to be knoAvn as the Sachar Formula. The reader 
will i)lease note that neither Punjabi nor the 
Gurumukhi script enjoyed ofiScial recognition 
during the British rule. Urdu w’as the medium 
of instruction of school-s. 

The Sachar Formula fell short of the ex¬ 
pect at ion.s of the Sikhs, The redoubt able 
Master Tara Singh appeared on the scene at 
the head of the Shiromani Akali Dal. The Dal 
contended that independence had won Pakistan 
for the IVIuslims and Hindustan for the Hindus; 
but nothing for the Sikhs. The wrong must be 
undone by the creation of a ‘Khalistan,’ i.e., a 
Sikh State. The Akali leadership realised 
before long that such a communal demand 
w'ould never be accepted by the rest of India. 
Clever strategists that they are, they gave up 
the demand for that of the Punjabi Suba, i.e., 
a Punjabi-speaking State. The Suba w'as to in¬ 
clude the Sikh majority areas of the Punjab 
and the PEPSTJ and also the areas where the 
Sikhs constitute a substantial proportion of the 
population. 

The Akalis further demanded that the 
special privileges guaranteed constitutionally 
to the Hindu Harijans must be so guaranteed 
tn the Sikh untouchables as well.* They argued 
that Harijans do not feel encouraged to embrace 
Sikhism as conversion robs them of the i)rivileged 
constitutional position they enjoy as Hindus. 
Two hundred thousand Sikhs in Uttar 
Pradesh were alleged to have gone back to the 

* Sikhism docs not recognise the caste system. 
But castokan prevails in the Siikb society. 


Hindu fold for this reason. The Government of ' 
India accepted the demand. The Akalis sCbred 
a victory at the expense of one of the funda¬ 
mental principles of Sikhism which recognises 
no artificial barrier between man and man. 
Religion was sacrificed at the altar of politics. 
There is no dearth of similar sacrifices in the 
history of man. 

The Akalis next complained that justice is 
not done to the Sikhs in the matter of recruit¬ 
ment to public services—central and provin¬ 
cial. The complaint was not however pressed 
for obvious reasons. The Sikhs in fact get more 
than a fair share of Government appointments 
in general and of the appointm.cnts in police and 
armed forces in particular. 

The agitation for a Punjabi-speaking State - 
gained momentum every day. The shouting of 
communal and pro-Punjahi Suba slogans be¬ 
came a regular feature of even purely religious 
processions. The present writer had the shock¬ 
ing experience of hearing such slogan.st in a pro¬ 
cession taken out on the occasion of the birth 
anniversary of Guru Nanak. Meetings were held ^ 
all over the country—in the Punjab and in the 
Western U.P. in particular—^in .support cf 
the Punjabi Suba demand. Master Tara Singh, 
the Akali leader, left his lieutenants miles 
behind in intemperate and irresponsible speech- 
making. Anti-Hindu and anti-Nehru sloganst 
were a common feature of the meetings and 
processions organised by the Akalis. Communal- 
minded Hindus too raised counter-slogans here 
and there. Minor Hindu-Sikh skirmishes took 
place at various places in the Punjab. 

Chief Minister Mr. Sachar had made no 
attempt to put down tho Akali agitation in the 
beginning. Not a few hold that he lacked the 
strength of mind and character to deal firmly 
with the Akali intransigence. But the increasing ^ 
frequency of Hindu-Sikh clashes forced him to 
shake off his inertia early in 1956. He banned 
the shouting of slogans in processions. The 

t One—and perhaps the most popular for the time 
being—was “Raj Kare Khalea” i.e., die Sikhs are des¬ 
tined to reign. , 

} i. “Dhoti topi Yamuna paf '—^the dhoti (cloth) 
and topi (cap) wearing folk, t.e., the Hindus will bo 
driven across tho Yamuna. The Hindus in other 
words, will be forced to quit the Punjab. 

ii. Kh/inda kharku, Nehru bhajfu" —^Nehm will 
run away when the Sikh swords will rattle. In other 
words, a Sikh i^olt will bring about the dowsi- 
fall of the Nebfu Government. 
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' Akalis defied the ban. The law-breakers were 
arrested and jailed. It is estimated that nearly 
10,000 Akalis and Akali-sympathisers courted 
incarceration on the occasion. Prime Minister 
Nehru went abroad to Europe during the agita¬ 
tion. Rumour lias it that he was politely re¬ 
minded at places that the principle ’ of co¬ 
existence based on Pancha Shila—^the burden of 
his message to Europe—was being ignored in 
'his own country where a minority community 
was being ill-treated and a large number of 
their (the minority community’s) members were 
being gaoled by a Congress Government. Nehru 
is said to have instructed Sachar to stop arrests. 
On the day of Nehru’s return homo two days 
before the ban was due to expire, the bachar 
' Government lifted the ban on slogans in proces¬ 
sions. The Punjab Government explained in a 
statement that the ban was lifted to mark the 
Prime Minister’s home-coming after a successful 
tour abroad. 

A number of Akalis had, during the agitation 
against the ban, taken shelter in some houses 
bn the Golden Temple premises. These houses 
are, however, not a part of the Temple. The 
police entered a few of these houses in search 
of the potential law-breakers. The Akalis and 
l>ractically the whole Sikh community condemned 
the action of the police as sacrilegious and de¬ 
manded an enquiry. Mr. Sachar was unnerved. 
In a public meeting of the Sikhs, he expressed 
Ircgret for the conduct of the police and tendered 
an unqualified apology. The Akalis were jubi¬ 
lant. Mr. Sachar lost his Chief Ministership 
within a few days and was succeeded by Mr. 
Pratap Singh Kairon, the present Chief Minister 
of the Punjab. 

The States Reorganisation Commission 
appointed by the Government of India in 
toccember, 1953, had in the meanwhile begun its 
work. The Akali Memorandum to the Commis¬ 
sion demanded the formation of a Punjabi¬ 
speaking State on the following grounds, among 
others. For one thing, a Punjabi-speaking State 
was essential in the interest of communal amity 
in the Punjab. For another, the formation of a 
Punjabi-speaking State and that alone could 
guarantee the preservation of the cultural tradi- 
^tions of the Punjab. 

The Punjab Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
on the other hand, demanded' the formation of 


a Maha Punjab (Greater Punjab) by the amal¬ 
gamation of the Punjab, the PEPSU and the 
Himachal Pradesh. The Maha Sabha Memoran¬ 
dum to the States Reorganisation Commission 
pointed out, among others, that the demand for 
the Punjabi Suba of Akali Conception was in¬ 
spired by*purely communal considerations. The 
Punjabi Suba as envisaged by the Akalis would 
be a State domiija,ted by the Sikhs and the Sikhs 
themselves were not united on issue. It was 
further pointed out that the preservation of thC 
cultural traditions of the Punjab was a hoax; 
because religious differences notwithstanding, all 
Punjabis—Hindus and Siklis—are heirs to the 
same cultural heritage. 

The States Reorganisation Commission re¬ 
jected the Punjabi-Suba demand with the fol¬ 
lowing remarks; 

“The case for a Punjabi-speaking State 
falls firstly, because it lacks the general 
support of the people inhabiting the area, and 
secondly, because it will not eliminate any 
of the causes of friction from which the 
demand for a Punjabi-speaking Stale ema¬ 
nates. The proposed State will solve neither 
the language problem nor the communal pro¬ 
blem, and far from relieving internal tension, 
which exists between communal and not lin¬ 
guistic and religious groups, it might further 
exacerbate the existing feelings .”—[Report 
of the States Reorganisation Commission, 
p. 146). 

The Commission recommended instead the 
integration of the Punjab, the PEPSU and the 
Himachal Pradesh into one administrative unit. 
This was exactly what the anti-Akali Hindus 
had put forward as their demand. The chairman 
of the Commission Sir Fazl Ali, sign as he did 
the Report, submitted also an individual 
report recommending that the Himachal Pradesh 
should not be merged in the bigger Punjab. 

The Akalis, needless to say, were infuriated. 
They denounced the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion regarding the Punjab and began to agitate 
against it. At last, towards the end of il95d, 
negotiations for a settlement were begun between 
the Akalis on the one hand and the Central 
Government and the Congress High Command 
on the other. Mr. Ram Narayan Chaudhury, 
the Secretary of the Bharat Sevak Samaj, took 




, V the initiative in the matter of bringing the 
^ parties together. 

The Akali-controlled Shiromani Guru- 
dwara Prabandhak Committee gave a grand 
ovation to Mr. Nehru during his visit to 
Amritsar in November, 1956, while the Akali 
agitation against the recommendation of the 
States Reorganisation Commission regarding tiie 
Punjab was in full swing. The reception, there 
are reasons to believe, deeply impressed the 
Prime Minister. The Congress held its annual 
session at Amritsar in February, 1956. The 
Akalis too called a Sikh conference at the same 
time. The conference met at Amritsar. In¬ 
structed by leaders, the Sikhs in their thousands 
armed with sticks, spears, swords and axes 
marched in procession to the conference ground. 
Master Tara Singh, the president-designate, led 
the procession seated on a richly caparisoned 
elephant. Fate Singh Nagar, the venue of the 
Akali confernence, was within two furlongs 
away from the Congress venue Sahcc(,l Nagar. 
The Congress High Command was befooled into 
the belief that the Punjabi Suba demand w'as the 
demand of the whole Sikh community. They 
thought it imprudent to reject the demand 
- outright.* 

Not a few acts and utterances of the Akalis 
lay them open to the charge of anti-Indian 
sentiments. Master Tara Singh told Chief 
Minister Sachar during an interview on June 
21, 1955: “What we w'ant is Azadi (indepen¬ 
dence) . The Sikhs hai>e not Azadi. We will 
fight for our Azadi with full force. Even if ive 
have to revolt^ we will revolt to win our AzadV’ 
The statement speaks for itself. 

• The same redoubtable Masterjee threw out 
what was in effect a challenge to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in February, 1955. He said in a 
signed article published in the Prabhat, his own 
Urdu daily, that he had been negotiating with 

* They did not know—nor do they perhaps even 
today and they may never—the secret of sueco* of tho 
1966 Akali conference at Amritsar. A large number of 
free kitchens were opened to feed the thousands wlio 
collected at the conference. Free beds were provided 
to those who came from remote villages. The more 
fortunates were given new turbans or had their travell¬ 
ing expenses paid by the organisers. The Akali propa¬ 
ganda told the unsophisticated village folk that un¬ 
less they attended the conference, their Gurudwaras 
would pass under Hindu control. Little wonder that 
the conference was a grand su'oeeas so far as attendance 

concerned. 


the Government of Pakistan for the establish¬ 
ment of a Sikh colony at Kartarpur Ravi in 
Pakistan and very close to the Indian border. 
Passport regulations for movements between 
India and Pakistan were not to be applied to 
tiips between Kartarpur Ravi on the one hand 
and India and Pakistan on the other. Even if 
the two States were ever at war, movements 
between the proposed colony and the warring 
States were not to be interfered with. The 
colony was to be owned and administertxi by 
the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Com¬ 
mittee. Master Tara Singh promised at the 
same time to back the setting up of a Muslim 
zone in Sarhind, if tho Pakistan Government 
cared to have one in that area. Giani Kartar 
Singh knocked at the doors of Pakistan bosses 
at Lahore and Karachi with the proi>o.sal but in 
vain. The plan did not materialise. 

An Akali delegation paid a visit to Paki¬ 
stan about tlie same time under the leadership 
of Giani Kartar Singh. Lahore gave a civic 
rcccidion to the delegation. Indian and Paki¬ 
stani flags were displayed in the place where 
the function took i)lacc. The Indian national 
flag was later replaced at the request of the 
gue.sts, it is alleged, by the Akali flag. 

Negotiations between the Akali Dal on tho 
one hand and the Government of India on the 
other, as we have seen, had begun towards the 
end of >1955. The negotiations resulted in a 
compromise over the Punjabi Suba demand. The 
Government of India brushed aside the recom¬ 
mendations of the States Reorganisation Com¬ 
mission and accepted the principle of the Punjabi 
Suba, which, as noted above, is a Sikh State 
under another name. A Sikh friend of the 
present writer told him that if the Punjabi Suba 
ever becomes a reality, the name of Fate Singh 
Nagar, the venue of the Sikli conference m 
February, 1956, would be written in letters of 
gold in Sikh history. 

Tho Hindus are not happy over the Akali- 
Government compromise. They cannot be. 
For one thing, the Punjabi Hindu is no less 
communal-minded than the Sikh. For another, 
and this is more important, the compromise is 
undemocratic. The Hindus, who are in a majo¬ 
rity in the Punjab—^they constitute more than 
65% of the population—^were no^ consulted in 
the matter. The negotiations were carried pn 



'the comt^omise was arrived at behiad thair 
back. The terms of the compromise were a 
closely guarded secret to the people, at large. 
An important leader of the Maha Punjab Front 
had to go on hunger-strike—he had threatened 
a fast unto death—to get a copy of the Akali- 
Ck)vernment agreement. Why this hush hush? 
Why this solicitude for the Akali Dal, which 
represents .only a section of the Sikhs, who are 
not very much more than 30 per cent of the total 
population of the Punjab?.The Government are, 
perhaps, not unconscious that in their efforts to 
appease an intransigent communal minority by 
accepting the demand for Khalistan in principle 
they have been guilty of an act of betrayal. 

The Akali Dal joined the Congress after the 
above agreement. But there is a fly in the oint¬ 
ment. Tlic Akali Chief Master Tara Singh has 
stubbornly refused to join the Congress. The 
Akali Pal has been allowed to retain its separate 
identity and has promised not to indulge in 
[)olitiral activities. 

The atmosphere in the Punjab is surcharged 
with communal passion and animosity today. 
It stinks. The current “Save Hindi” campaign 
has made the confusion worse confounded. The 
agiiaticn has been rightly interpreted as symp¬ 
tomatic of Hindi chauvinism, a formidable foe 
of nalional solidarity. 

1'ho Puiijabi Hindus in general and the 
promoters of (he “Save Hindi” agitation in 
particular have set up a unique all-time record 
by disowning Punjabi, their own mother- 
longue, the language they learn with tlieir 
mother’s milk. AImo.st every Punjabi Hindu 
fepcaks Punjabi. Not many know Hindi. Still 
fewer ean read or write the Devanagari script. 
It should he noted, however, that not a ncgli- 


i^ble .prbi^ioii ^ SiWifl; is abspl^^^ 
ignorant of the Giirumukhi script. 

The Punjabi Hindus should bear in mib| 
that the majority in. a plural society has to 
arm the fear and suspicion of a minority'; 
minorities by gestures of sincere generosity 
at a sacrifice, if necessary. The minority ‘.or 
minorities, on the other hand, must repose fait1| 
in the majority. But as luck would have it* 
generosity on the part of tlie Hindus and fafth 
on the part of the Sikhs are both conspicuous 
by their absence in contemporary Punjab. ■ 

Communal organisations like the Akali 
Dal and the Jana Sangha .have already gained 
considerable ground at the expense of a weak 
Congress, which, in the Punjab, has failed tb 
provide the much-needed disinterested and 
piring leailcrship to the masses. To make, 
matters worse, the Punjab State Congress id 
torn by intcnial tlissensions and group rivalries, 
On top of it all, the Punjab has no leader of 
calibre today. 

Petty minds w'ork in narrow grooves. Coin+ 
munal organisations and leaders arc, therefore, 
active in the Punjab, They have achieved 9 
fair measure of success in their nefarious objec-.' 
tive.s and seem to he poised for a show-down. 
Communal leaders swear by their respective 
communities. Hardly anyone speaks for the 
Punjab, the common motherland oT the Silths 
and the Punjabi Hindus. Enthusiast.*) cry them¬ 
selves hoansc bv shouting “Hindi-Russi Bhai 
Bhai,” “Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai” and the whole 
gamut of them but the Hindus and the Sikhs in 
the Punjab are not prepared to be “Bhai Bhai.” 
Thi.s iinproparcdncRs is one of the many para¬ 
doxes of contemporary Indian history. 























DK. BRAJENDRANATH SEAI.~HIS LIFE AND WORKS 

jrom page 24) 


Method’ appeared in Sir P, (]. Ra)’s History of 
Hindu Ch<"rnistJy (Vol. 11). 

Iji 1920 liiajendranalli leliied fiom tile 
fierviee ol llie (’ah ulta L nivrrsily and attcp’od 
ihc post of ll)*‘ V ire (.liaiu rllt»r of \l\soL’e 
I;ni\t')si}). In 192J llie Pni\erslly of (^alcnlU 
conferied on Imn I he Device ol 1).S<‘. [Uonan^ 
Vausft] in ot lu'^ alLiinnunls in itie 

field ol -cienlilic know led«;(’. 1 ! ojii the \eai 

1920 lo 19.UJ he Mi\ed both the I nnei^ity and 
the Slal(* of Mx-nre willi Lnieoniinon ahilitx and 
nniemitted yeal. Inij^ies^ed hv lii> uiealitess and 
yoodneps, iht? then Alahaiaja (d M)*-<ore iiiadi' 
him tile CliaiMiian ot Alxsoie (a)n:?littuiui«al 
Kefornis (!oinininet\ Mvsoie Slate Ai<i to 
IndustiK'^ Cominil'ee, and al>(> apin)int('<l liini 
an additional menioer ol the Kxe(utive (a>un( li 
of tlu* \!y-^oie Pioxernmeiu. lie wa'^ als(^ 

hoiiouK'd h\ the Mahaiaja with the title of 
Rajaianiraprai'itfii. The LUitish Go\ ei nnieni 
knig^lilcfl Idfn in a[)])rt < iat ion of hi*^ lilf'-loii'i 

^services to the t-ai'^e ol idai’atioii and M.lluie, 
and aJsr) of < oll^litlJlional uloim^. Duiiii^, these 
years he deiiveii’d tln^ inau;.>ural ad(he'-» at die 
fonndalion da\ .d \ is\a-i5haiali, tluni a new 
internaliona! ee.«tre of learning fouiuled hv 
Kahindi analh l .i i »re^ lli(' piido'^opliei-]M)cr of 
hidia. lie aN(; d(h\* ia'd v<’i\ h.*arned e(ni\ o<’ai ion 
^lddl(’s^es at ill,- I ni\el-i{|e-^ ol AT soil* and 

B<Mnhav. In 1921 the {euTtiar of the 

Universitv ol Mx.soie pnblidie. hi-, wonderlul 
Syll(t()us oy Itnluin l*liil()s(ipli\ a ^xllahn^ to 
^x'rile a \oliim(‘ oi volumes adap'etl to \vhi< h. or 
even to Mudv lln*^ su})jert in areordaiKe witli 
wHieh, one life-lifiie ma\ he found all toii slnn'o 
The aihhesse? that he delivered at the death 
aniiiversaiv and the reiilenarN eelelirations of 
Raniniohun Rov in 1921 and PXid respeclixely, 
are as reinarkahle and ina^nifirent as the 
persoiiajre wliom they are meant to adore and 
honour. The members of the Indian Philoso¬ 
phical Congi'ess, which celebrated its Silver 


Jubilee in Calcutta in 1950, held a reception in 
Ins honour under the presidentship of Dr. S. 
Radhakrishiiari and paid glowdng tributes to Sir 
Brajendranath in appreciation of his eminent 
service to llic cause of philosophical studies in 
India. In 1956 he presided over the Pariiameiil 
of R(*ligions vvhicli mt?t in Calcutta in connection 
wilh the cenlcnaiy (•elcl)ralion of Sri Raina- 
kiishna, aful delivered an illuininaliug and 
inspiniii^ address on the lallcr’s divine life and 
universal message for ihc modern world. The 
same \ear vx^as publislicd his previously cojnposed 
plnlosopliieal poems under tin* title of The 
Oucst Ktcrnal” and they w'cre highly appieeialed 
and applauded bv philosophers and littcralurs 
:ilik(‘. On the 'Md of Dcct'iuber, lildS, Brajemb'a- 
nathV soul left this v\oild non-eternal, and enteied 
the realm of the Eternal. His death f-aiiscd a void 
in the world of philosophy and literature which 
could uul be fdlcd so far, and might not be 
filled in fulnr(\ 

It IS a matter of deep iegret for us that 
|)jniK*r and adequate anangcmeiits liave not 
vet been nuu!(* to (’ommemorale the life and 
work nf Sir Rrajeiidianalli in a xvay vvoilhy of 
liim. We aie, of eoiirse, grateful to the 
aiitliotities of the Calcutta Tniveisily for having 
ieienllv ('hanged the dcsigMati<m of i*s PioTssoi 
of Mental and Aloral Sc^cnc^^ after him into 
‘Acharyya Brajendranath Seal Professor of 
Aleiilal and Moral Scienee.' The coritribulion made 
hv the lvectpti(m Committee of the Silver Jubilee 
Ses^irm <d the Indian Philosophieal Congress in 
Calcutta in 1950, is not adequate for a worthy 
jiiemorial for him. The pubJhation of all his 
w^orks with his anlo-biography, which is by far 
the l>est memorial for a great philosopher like 
him, still lemains an unrealized end and unful¬ 
filled promise for the Memorial Committee. The 
sooner it is realized, the better for his country¬ 
men and tlieii" honour and good name. 




Bt BIDHU i)HAR JAYAL/i.a.s. 


What is 

Khastgir 


most typmal of the art of Sudhir tures So typical of Khastgir’s style. There ». 
IS the emphasis on dance and rhyUim. a balance in the compositions, the rJiylhm cOB*. 

vcys a sense of repose even iii 



K.tvaiili {fftls) 


its movements, llie appropriate^ 
sc'Hse of colour heightening, thfe- 
plrfi>iint clVeet. I.ooking at thcf^. 
paintintis one does iu)t have l-hC’ 
feeling wliieli some sculpturea’, 
and f)!untii>gs on theme'' 

nnfortunjdoly oiten give, of the' 
dancer in a precarious, uneom- 
fortagle po-i' O'- If the vi-ry next< 
or niovrnic’nf iroiug to 
in;:ko ilic fimn'c topple over— 
lio ;irlisf lui\'ini> rtunjht it just' 
l‘ofor( fall. ']"!)(’. cr,es eau 

oil (lioo p.'iintirffK of 
Klia^tp.ir A teclinir-al under- 
''Uindinu' of ihe sulijt'et of' 
Iauc(‘ by tlie ;irlis1 ^^‘Olus to be« 
'A’ldciit fioin Kli:i-tuir’s works,, 
T1h‘ tnuftra^ are nor. distorted 
to .Miit tile l>urpose and 


On a visit lo his studio at tlv Lucknow Ail 
Colleno rpc‘entlv I amazed at ihe largjti 

miniber of pkluies, some under jiicparation, 
most of them showing men and women, old 
and young, in the ecstasy of the daiiee. There 
was a rich viiriely of dancers and danees. There 
vvas the pietiire of the musician of ihe slums 
with the harmonica and the men I ehiiid liim 
henl with poverty and age and yet so ali\e 
dancing lo :;he lime of the Kavaali, In anolhei 
picture was sliow*!! a Haul—llie wandering 
minstrel of Bengal—w^iHi on<* hand up^'liscd. 
playing his simple stiiiiged inslrumeiit and 
dancing to the meloily of the folk music tliat 
th"y liauU have helped lo perprluale. Then 
there was a picture that gave the impression of 
a warhling hrook, going on and on and on a 
dancing figure witli giacefiil swirling nunc* 
ments. Another picture depi< ted three maidens 
entering the stage, their cautious, nervous 
steps being led foiw^ard by lbi‘ sheer joy of 
dance. • 

There is a great variety in these paintings. 
Khastgir has depicted a host of moods in dance, 
a variety of people engaged in this pleasant 
pursuit. Yet in the midst of this diversity there 
H\ un essential unity which makes these pic- 





Baul couple {oih) 




THE MODERN JM0AR^^ 



D;iii ioilfi) 



V(.*t inuii;iiKition to the ol tbr. move- 

nicnls, aiul the suppleiu-s?, beauty and power 
of the rlassieal Indian dance arc well brought 
out in these pictures. 

Khaslgir was a student at Sanlinikelan 
between 192.5 and 10:10. Tl was during this 
period that Tagore, had started dancing elaFses 
at Santinik<'tan and cotnposed liis dancc-clratna 
Ndti-ki-Piijn, tlic pr<*duction of which at Cal¬ 
cutta had crealcd at once a storm of apprecia¬ 
tion and crilici-'m. Tagore w1us then busy do¬ 
ing in Rcngal what Krishna Iver had begun 
doing somewhat earlier in South India, reviving 
the gieat Indian art of dancing and taking it 
out fiom the confines of the temples and the 
stigma of being the monopoly of Dev Dasis to 
respectability and a truer understanding of its 
grace and depth. It was round about this 
period that Tagore also wrote his' dance and 


JDuucer, 1866 











1 asla ^ Dcsh ( I'lr kin^chnu ol 
Caitl‘*>). Ixiiu I !s(>v .Uld ( Itafn/fihLfi. xMl llu> 
aire;f*li-(l joniij: Klui'^l;!ii ju'-l il adMli’fl In'* 
pu7u A«'aiKlalal l{<»>e whose [Kiinlina ma'-lci- 

pirco td llri' pri io(! Pu ja now adoms 

Raja V, ;\. 'rni!t)M^’s rollt'riion. 

In Kliasluir s])iiit a MiniriKT in \lmoia 

watoliing ihe pcrforniant cs ol I Jay Shankar 
arul his pupils. In 19M lit* canie in I’oulacl \Oth 
Ashoka Rupadita, die Geiman ballet dancer 


who liad (oine lo India lo sliulv Indian danc¬ 
ing fii'-tliaiul .Old had ju '^1 I hen been released 
liom an inlei iijneiil ( atnp. 

ddn>e inllinnies as w(dl as a deip study 
ol Indian s<ul|>lnie, in winhdi is raptured the 
^irareful nirweniMil (»f lli«’ ani'ienl tlanee form 
of India lia\e ail r( led Kha^t^ii’s ait style pro- 
foiiiidlv and pi\en him that ni^e foi llie crea¬ 
tion of dance and its t^slas) in lii:^ paintings 
which is so \ciy cliaiaclerlslir of Us art. 





GWALIOR 

An Historic City of India 

Bv MANIK LAL MUKIIRRJEP: 


Situatkd in ih:; heait of CciUial India Gwalior 
is a fin!< cit> willi a network of nice mororablc 
roadways and is fell of Iris'oiit interest wlii h 
tunply pa\s for lire journey made. U i« coii'.iee'ed 
with all ihe, Indian ^\s| -nis of lailway? fioin 
various sides of India. It is -ome cJUO luiKs from 



(iak-way to Gwalior Fort, 

t 



Stalue al Cliawk Baiar 

Calcutta and the journey covers more than one 
system of Indian railways, w., the Eastern 
Railway, the Central Railways, etc. It takes 
florae thirty to forty hours, inclusive of all stop- 
,ges, by Mail or Express to reach Gwalior 


from Ca'cutta. The foreigntr will find it suit¬ 
able for him to travel from Delhi via Agra, 
Gwalior (u Agra being a journey of some two 
lioui> or so. 

Gwalior lias left, its indelilile mark on the 
pages of Indian history and the ma.ssivc stone 



Inut'r view of Gwiiliur I'u.i 



Sl.'itnc at Indraganj 

walls of the Gwalior Fort bear a testimony to 
same. The.hi.storic fort of Gwalior was built as 
early as the 11th century A.D.; early Jain tem¬ 
ples and rock-cut images corroborate the story. 
Since 1410 A.D, the historic fort' hasf bt^ 


printing n heroic part in the annals of India. It Pa!ace« J)iau$i Ban! Metnortal, the tohih of 
reached tlio hoiglit of its glory dui’ing the reign Gaus and Tansen-ka Mokbara amongst 
of the Peshwas. The decorated temples built by the Sanai 



Moll Malml 

J’lif Aladiiya liluiiat roadways offer nice 
travel facilities to traA'ellers on tlx; well-built 
roads. The eily of Gwalior is divided into three 
suburbs, namely, Gwalior, Morar and Laskar 
which combine to fonn a nice ci“y indeod. The 
city boasts of a fine regulated water supply, 
electricity, the Gwalior High Court, Gajraja 
Medical College, Victoria College, Jiwaji Rao 
Intermediate College, Civil and Military Hos¬ 
pitals, the General Post Office at Chawk Bazar, 
the Central Bank of India with its branches in 
several ^arts of the city and the Madhya 
Bharat Chamber of Commerce and Industries. 

Of the places of interest which the tourist 
must arrange to see are the Gwalior Fort, Ful 
(Zoo Garden), Moti Mahal, Maharaja’s 



Siirya Kuiid (Inddo, ImsiII 



tf 

Tell Tciiiiik' 


Dhaim.a Mundal (ui Dhuima Maudir Road and 
the Manroy-Mat:i-iMandii' near the Gajr&ja 
Medical College on the (iwalior-.Ihansi Road 
are really w('rlh .'•eeiiig. For conveyance' the. 
tourist can take a car, ,*1 tonga or an auto¬ 
rickshaw, the last being the cheapest, but the 
auto-rickshaws are not so numerous as in Delhi. ^ 
The motorist will have really pleasant drives 
along the city highways. 

To the eyes .of the wondering tourist the 
massive Fort of Gwalior seems to lift up its 
head like a giant and stare at him wherever he . 
finds himself. The Chawk Bazar looks very fine 
at candle-light with its central park where standa 
1^0 ftatue of the latd Maharaja Jiwaji Ra^) \ 




W TM MODERN REVIEW FOR JAffUARY, * 

Scindia, cx-rulor of tlic imtix'e State of Gwalior, of parrots, rnaiiias and olhqr beautiful birds 
The Gwalior ('ourf iy a Iwo-sloriod line pouted into luy oars sweet melodious tunes in 

the shades of the evening. The fine statue 


building in La>kar, ihrec miles off the Railway 
• Station. 

m- 



L;h(.'Iiiju B.ii M'moral 

As the touri.'-t niovc.'^ Irom the Railway 
Station towards the oily he timls the .Iliau-.i 
Rani Memoiial, the Ful Bae: with Ihe Zoo, the 
Moti iMahal and (lie Si'eretarjai wilh the .Maha¬ 
raja’s Pahiee in Ihe IjaeK^roimd. 

Sitting on the inailih' Ixiich in the C'hattri 
adjacent to Mnli Mahal, witli the >igh( of the 
Gwalior Foif in front, I looked <iri, and the llight^ 


standing near the Gwalior Migli Court with its 



Ralm Temple 



'I'omh of Md. (l.nu^; 

insetiplion, ‘‘Eveiv inch kint ereeted in 
memory of it- ox-niler the late Madhorai 
Seindja is line iiuh'ocl, 

J'\»r the siiatishol.'- 1 am aralefnl to Messrs 
Ihakii"!! .‘studio. TIk' visit to 'G^^''alior has left 
an indilihl,. inaik on my memory. The Gwalior 
Fori seems to say, "Kinus may eomc and king.s 
may go hut 1 stand for ever.” 


THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN rAI\S NATIONAL PARK 


The UnitPcI Slates; (Joveiniiicnf is improx iii;i millions of porsfms are e.xiioclod lo enjoy ihe 
ono of its most lu’aiiliful natural show places paik followinji the coinplelion of an improvement, 
■for the recreation of all American atirl their piii''ram now under way. 

Tile (^S. iS'alional Parks 



Sei'vici', an anoiicy of the De- 
paiimenl of the Interior, ad- 
niiiiisl"r' the nationV' 2ii,y2k223 
iici'o (0,(iK2.J;« hectares) of 
national jiarks, inoiuiiuents, 
lii-ioiic sites and memorials. 

riie tiieai, Smtiky Alimidaiiis 
XiitioiKil I’ark is a vast area 
of niisly moimlam wilderness in 
Norili (hinditia and Tennessee, 
ci'iilrally luc.iled in the U.S. 
Iki't. A- the most heavily 
'.isiied of all the national parks, 
]l alliaclcil more than 2,5(K),00() 
])eisuns ui ttkm. 'Plie park is 
scliediiled far a comprehensive 
|)ioai'am of improvement and 
dev elo|)ment co.-tinif more than 
.'^lO million. In addition to the 
improvements within the jiark— 
approximately ,^51 .(i million 
will l)(' speiii on highways and 
loads. 

'I’lii^ will include (ho scenic 
Foolliilk Parkway outside of 
hut generally paralleling the 
park’"^ iHU'ihern honndary. Also 
midiideil will he all "hut 25 
niile> I 10 kilome(ers) of tlic‘ 
Hhie Pidai' I’aikwav, wliieh, 
with (lie* inmiediatoly connectJ 
ing ‘ Skyline Drive" whudr rims 
Ole leiiatli of Shenandoah 
National I’ark in Virginia, 
reaches southvve.'t ward 548 
miles (882 kilometers) into 
North (.'iii'olina and the (Ireat 
Smokies. Froiii AVasliington, 
the traveller enters tlic scenery* 


A Red I)i(li:in wom.in .'il (!l■o|l;dlll'l'c vin.>!;o lieri' di'i’Iay.s jiionnt.-xin parkway neat' 

* M'm.' of li.'P hc.idAoih for -rile p’l'ont, Pvoyal. Virginia, about 

suc,l_,w C.o.,. S,n..l;v \aLi.«.al ™ . >«il« H W 

ivk. Th. park l,.a <lra«n marc a.ah.m.nl rap.lal. The cromc roa4 nma for e 

recent years than anv of tlie oilier paiks in llio iimS paii a oiig oi la.ii ic ly o 

nation’s National Park System. A.WiUonal Blue Riilgc Mountain ciiaiii i-(illi breath lakmg 






Tills road is the principal traffic artery for tourists to the Grettt Smolcy 

Mountains National Park 








The hcightd of the mountain ridge* tower above the Willey whLcli is 

Newfound Gap 


vistas for the 11701011*^1 eMi\ few inonicnls. 
Improveinenl projeitt* in most of llic INalional 
Paik System unirs will J)e Lomplried in lybO, 
^ as the result of (loiigje^siunal artion and with 
the approval of President F/is^nhov^er. The 
^''fftieth anni\ersary of the Paik Seivice occurs 
in 1966. The Great Smokies projeel, however, 
will be ready before the full program is 
complete. 

Virgin forests cover more than 200.000 
acres (81,000 herlares) of ihe park’s total of 
more than 500,000 ar.rcss (202,000 hectares), 
rhe new plans will afford greater protect itm fur 

wilderness character of the fircat Smokies 
wd provide facilities for the more lhan four 
.'nillion visitors annually. 

There will be greatly expanded camp 
rounds, improved and exleudcd water and 
ewer systems, new park museums and visilt^r 
'nters wjhefe travellers can relax and learn the 
;tory of the park from Forest Service staff 
, 'fenihers. 

Half the nation’s population lives within 
' 0 miles of the Great Smokies, a fact that has 
Oi led the marv^lotts beauty of the park to 


citlia(t sucli pi cat iiumhers of lovers of scenic 
beauty to the paik. Conrad L. Wirth, Director 
of the INatiunal I’ark System, says that these 
factors face the Paik Scrvici- with a major 
ihalleiige to keep the people from literally 
“loving the paik to death'’ within the next 
generation. 

This same danger w^as foreseen 25 years 
ago, when the paik was eslahlished. The decision 
was then made to eonecnirate all hotels, privately- ^ 
owned eamjis and lodges, leslaurants and craft 
shops outside the homidaiics of the park. The 
wisdom of that decision has been justified by 
the sustained preservation of the vrilderness 
character of the park, despite the annual 
increases of visitors. Meanwhile private enter¬ 
prise has demonstrated that it can provide 
adequately for the needs of visitors in the 
commuinilics bordeijing the Sl-iuile (87-kilo¬ 
meter) long by 19-mile f31-kilomeler) wide 
reservation that is the park. 

According to Director Wirth the millions of 
new visitors to the park w(ill require an enlarged 
staff of forest rangers, naturalists and other park 
personnel. 








Cherokee Indians were the first known 
residents of ihe park area and iheir descendants 
still live in a scenically and agriculliirally ricfi 
area at the park’s soutlieast edge. 

Included among new projects at the park 
for early completion aie tlit^ (‘oll^^ln^^ lion of two 
new visitor centers, one in Norlli Caiolina near 
ihe pioneer farmstead al (leonaluflee. and one 
near llie jjark headquarlei? elo^-c to viatlinlmiji 
A feaUae o[ the ()'<(malultee visitor e('nlt-r will 
be a piorn'6'r miiseiini in vvliu n tin* slor\ ol the 
st'lf-Milbeieiicy of the pioiicci niouniaiii sellhas 
will l)c n conslrueh’d. Anolliei fj4i in.^U‘ad unil 
W'lll lu' ('slal»li^he(l in tin* ( e.l’ir Mill aica willi 
(lie b'o houses, l arus .md nlher slrnetuvo left 
behind wlien iho I'loiitilain peiiph! moved lu new 
home> afN’i siHin;: thcii [nojxi 1 ie^ lu llie 
g<nciilinen| [(►lltwving < .slabll'^huH nl of the paik. 

L)e\eloping is [dannrd ol si-vcial lunuUed 
new' campground silcs to augmc'ii the ihice larg(^ 
and well-(l('v (’loped camps and iho lcm|)ouir\ 
camjigioumK in (a« Ii di>lii;l ol llij' paik. 

Clingmeirs Dome, ().(')d2'[ool I 2 02o jneU i ) 
liigli mountain that [iiovidc'- llui liichol jioint 
in llh' paik, will h^ to|)|)cd with an o]>'^('rvatiuii 
tower to pejmil vi'-ilois an iinsurpa'-^cd view of 
lli(‘ Smokies. Jiet oiisti lU lion of llie Novlh 
Carolina pm lion id llie iran-moniitain highw'a.N 
lli.S. Ill) Ix’lui’cn j\<‘w(onnd Gaj) ami 
kcphait I’roug will be undcitaki’ii ami improvc- 
Tiicnts will be madi* [o the unit bclucen the 
Lillie llivei ctml 1 illle ^elme^^(‘e ii\er. a 
thrillingl) ’^.cenic aiea not now smyiuj by 
mlequah’ roa(L. A lU'w [>aik load behveen 
Fontana and Ha/el CuMk will open to visitors 
one of fbe mo^q beautiful aiea^ of ihe p^^ik, now 
almosl inaccessible. 

Construcliiui of ihe FixUhills Ikirkway, out¬ 
side the park, will gi\e broad speclacular views 
of the park and the Gn\al SimAies range. 

Completion of llie lUue Ridg<i Paikway 
between Soco Caj) and Oeonaluflec^ will open a 
new scenic entrance to the park from North 
Carolina. Much of ihis w'oik is lu’aily eomjih lcd 
and will provide access to a new/ area for many 
parl^ visitors. 

Inside the park, extensive iclueation and 


construction of minor roads and trails is ||| 
undertaken to permit visitors to reach wildetrit^ 
areas after ‘‘hiking” only short distances, 
ranger stations, cheeking slatioiis and util 
.structures, with residences for permanojlfc' 
personnel, will be jilaced on sites which will nOISH 
iiilimle on the natural beauty. 

The Gical Smoky Mountains represent 
of llu‘ oldest uplands in th(* w’orld and ar^* 
Clowned by cin unbroken fotesi unmalelicd iy^'l 
eastern NoJlh Anuiiea. Moie than 130 iiatiV;6‘ 
lie(^ species aie know^i to grow in the area^i^ 
Many of (hem ar^ gianls of ilu ii- si)eeies. -Th^i^ 
deep Idiie ha/e rising from the luoiiniain valleyS' 
to iht* smmiiils of IIh' lofty peaks gives the' 
muiiTilain*- llicir name the Great Smokies* 

Th('. mountains, the mosi ma'^siv^i:' uplift in 
llie L'.S. East, lun the entire length of the,; 
paik. W itli tlie exe i'plioii of Mmmi Mitchell, 
ahoul 7.> miles (121 kilomeleis) to the north’ ' 
east almig llm Blue Ridge Parkway in Nortlv 
(larolinu and 6,Ob I b cH (2X)3K meters) high, . 
I he higlic.-l peaks in easicni iSorlh America are 
included iu ilu* park. Sixteen tx'aks are over. 
O.CKX) feci I L{>3() ini'lci^j in (devation and the , 
main lidge does no1 chop below o.OUO feet 
(1,721 mclers) for 3() miles (59 kilomclei's). 

The mountain si i earns abounding in the 
area are lioideied wilii iliododemiron and laurel, 
lloweiing much of llie vrar. In many areas the 
llame a/al(M ginws jnofiistiv. Bold inountajm' 
simimils and knifelike ridges bave a dens©' 
eovening of ili'*dn(J(nidion and samI myrtle and 
in June* llu’ momilaiii laurel and ihododendroir , 
bloom in lie ii naluial slate. . 

Tlieie arc’ (dK) iniles l9o3 kilometers) qI 
ideal lioiil siiearns in tin* iiaik and persons 
desiring lo fish need onlv sceuie Noth Caj:olina7 
Ol Tennessee fishing lieensc’s. A few" of the 

si reams, however, have been set aside fc^t ' 
rcvloeking ami a llsh hatchery is maintained ixt * 
ihe paik by ihe governnienl. As in all nationals 
paiks, hunting is prohibited. As a result bears, 
wildcats and many smaller animals and ruffed 
grouse and wild luikeys are comparatively tamC. 

TJie park is a paradise for hikers wftli many : 
trails for both horseback parties and those oU' 
foot and is kept open the year around.— USIS ‘ 





By JATINBRA MOHAN DATTA, m.so., b.l., f.b.s.s. 


(Lond.) 


word A-il, or A~eel has been thus explained 
Wilson’s Glossary. It means “a bank or 
^mound of earth forming a division between 
jdelds, a boundary mark, an cinbankmont,” 

Ail-Batcr means “a naiTow patliw'ay suffi- 
oient for cattle especially on the top of a 
boundary ridge or mound, whence it denotes a 
boundary of such a deseriplion; a low road 
•fperhaps, from Ail, a goat or slag (Hindi), bat, 
a rOad]In .settlement reeonk ml means raised 
boundary marks between /iclds. 

In Bengal, especially in West Bengal, each 
$ud every one of (he cullivaled fields is sepa- 
rated from (he surrounding fields by nils or 
'. raised boundary marks. The piactice is univer- 
t^’Sal. In areas or tracts where the surface of the 
Viand is undulating or sloping, even the fields 
'*^'within one set of boundary and belonging to the 
A tome owner, are often found divided into two or 
inoro parts by nils. This is done to conserve rain- 
water, and to prevent soil-erosion by running 
water; and .sometime.^ for facility of irrigation. 
'Ails are u.sed as passages to and from the fields 
• for men, cattle and plough; and for carrying 
Hheir produce. 

Ails are now generally found to be a foot, 
or a foot and a half broad. This has been our 
pjqjerience extendin<c o^'er ]00 villages in parts 
,.of the district.s of 24-Parganas, TTooghly, 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Jdurshidabad and Nadia. 
In some areas it is even less broad. It is said 
.that formerly they were broader. Such opinion 
'is almost universal. 

Between mnths or groups of cultivated 
^elds, and nfien within the same maths, there 
go-vnlhs (pas.sages for (attle), also called 
p(>-uals (in Birbhum), higher and broader than 
^dinary mis —broad enough to allow passage 
cattle. Traditionally they should be broad 
i^ugh to allow passage for two heads of cattle 
'^ing up and down side by side; and for a 
with a load of straw, 

Now-a-days ails are Ie.ss broad; and go- 
reduced in breadth to such an extent that 
hardly possible for a single head of cattle, 
‘.;^*even a man with a load to pass along it in 
*ort. The cart-tracks noticed in the Survey 


of India maps in the earlier edition cannot be 
found in the locality. 

The population increased by some 50 per 
cent between 1872 and 1931; and the rate of 
increase is greater now. The pressure of popu¬ 
lation on agricultural lands is very great; and 
cultivators, agricultural share-croppers have 
tried to increase the area under his cultivation 
by encroachments u])on ails and yo-paths. The 
mischief began long ago; and no one haa 
cared to check it. Defective legislation and 
caflastral survey and settlement operations have 
perhaps hastened the process. 

The lluoghly District (in,zettccr at p. 149 
quotes a roi)ort of Mr, (.’arstairs (1883) on this 
point. It runs thus: 

“The nils or boundary ridges of fields used 
to be wide and suitable for the ryots’ walking 
along to his fields and very useful for grazing 
cattle on. They are now little mud threads. 
High rents and raca.suremcnt have done this. 
No ryot can afford to leave so much land un¬ 
cultivated. He cuts in on one side, and his 
neighbour has to resist or cut in on the other. 

I have .seen cases where a man encroached on 
an ail and the ryot holding the field on the 
other side objected. But things like this are 
very difficult to check, for the mischief is done 
by inches. 

“In all these matters it is the interest 
(possibly not real, but immediate) of the 
zamindar to let the mischief go on. If a man 
cultivates part of a grazing ground, rent is 
demanded. If he appropriates part of a road, 
this is asse.ssed. If he encroaches on the ail, he 
cultivates all the more, and it is included in his 
jot. He will be all the more content to pay 
high rates. The zamindar does not usually live 
in the village. Want of roads or grazing grounds 
there does not put him to personal inconvenience. 
He may be as good a man as John Gilpin, but 
with him, too, ‘loss of pence’ is the maia 
consideration. ” 

It was usual for the aamindars to charge 
rent for the area of the field actually culti¬ 
vated excluding the surrounding ails. The in¬ 
digenous system of measurement with ropes ot 



leftther thongs excluded the pegs at the two 
ends in calculating the distances. It was less 
accurate. 

After the Great Famine of 1770, when one- 
third of the population perished, competition 
was for ryois, among the zamindars; and not for 
land among the ryots. 'I'his contiiiued for more 
than half a ccntuiy till 1831. Thr Nadia fever and 
the Burdwan fcA^r decimated the population of 
Western Bengal. It has been e.>rmi!ited that 
there was no growtli of population in the 
Burdwan Division between 1812 and 1872. All 
these helped in an under-nieasureincnt of the 
area cultivated for wliidi rent was payable by 
the lyot. 

F>vcrything changed with the increase, of 
population; and tlie operation of tlie Bengal 
Tenancy Art, 1885. t'adu.slral survey of fields 
are undertaken under Chapter X of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. The scale used for the [trcpaia- 
tion of settlement majis is Ki inches to a mile. 
On such a .scale anything ]cs.s than 10 ft. broad 
cannot be easily shown; for 10 ft. on such a 
scale is l/33rd of aii inch. 

The Technical Rules and Instructions of 
the Settlement Department ^ay: 

“Boundary ditches which do not exceed 
15 links* in breadth will be treated as boun¬ 
dary lines and will not be plotted .separ.ately.” 
and 

“Small water channels not exceeding 15 
links in diameter should not he surveyed 
separately, but the middle of the channel 
should 1)0 taken a.s if it were an ‘nd’.” 

Half the breadth of the surrounding aih 
were taken in as ])art of the enclosed field in 
survey operation.s and in calculating its area. 

The consequonees arc (1) that the fields 
appear land-locked in .<iettlement maps; (2) 
there is no record-of-riglits as to passage over 
ails, or to carry irrigation water along them; 
and (3) the area of the field (for which rent has 
to be paid to the zamiudar) appeared to have 
increasad. 

The mischief done w'as so great that Rai 
Bahadur Bijay Bihari Mukharji, who con¬ 
ducted the settlement operations of the Bir- 


bhum District, went out of his way 
corded riglits to carry irrigation water along.l^^ 
boundaries of the fields in the settlement 
in certain areas. But this is exceptionar? 

The zamiudar may claim additional 
for the additional area occupied by the 
Although the area occupied and cultivated 
the tenant remains the same, it appears inflat 
in the settlement reeord.s. 'I’o prevent injustilSe 
the Settlement Officers were instructed j,o folloi^ 
the following rule, in calculating the rent; • • 

“The length of tlie pole being first Set?; 
tied, for tile closeness of the cadastral 
measurement, 10 ])cr cent, tliiit is, 2 kattahs 
per bigha, uiil, as a rule, be a fail' allowonc^ 

If (be jirevious niea.surement appears to have 
been made witii more ihan tlie u.-ual accUt 
racy, then 1 kattali may be eon'':idcred gene¬ 
rally fair, so as p) reduce the survey area and 
the janidbanrH area to a common standard for 
compari.son. 

“This deduction of 10 or 5 per cent is to 
bo made from the present survey area. Care 
shoultl be taken to refer to this deduction in' 
the judgment and to assign roasoii.s for it.” 
The Calcutta High Court in a ease reported 
in the 40tli volume of Calcutta Weekly Notes 
at. p. 1022 noletl that the contention i.s that the 
settlement otlieers measure every inch of the 
land including aih with ab.^oIuto accuracy— 

whereas ordinary private me.asurement on behalf 
of zatnirulars nsiially omit the "//.s, anri also the 
mcasirremont i.s trot accurate; and it held, “It 
i.s right ill considering an additional area to+ 
reduce the settlement area by 10 per cent before 
comparing it with the previous area.” 

The <tuestion, wc now propose to discuss, is, 
can We estimate the breadth of ails, in formet 
timc.s, Irefore .slow encroachment by ryots re¬ 
duced their breadth. 

Colebrookc, following Cornwallis estimates', 
“onc-third of Bengal and Bihar to be tilled, 
but tbiis is exclusive of pasturage and lays or 
fallows.” 

He further states: “In Bengal, little more 
than 1 acre of tilled ground is available for 
every person.” 

“And now, after more than 150 years, with 
both the area under tillage, and population, 
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'' more than doubicrl, only .85 acre is available 
' per head of ngrioulfural population. The popu- 
lation.^in Bengal lias increased more in propor¬ 
tion than the area under cultivation, with its in¬ 
creasing pressure on soil in consetiuenee,” writes 
the author of tlic note of Tndiaii Land System, 
Ancient, Mediaeval and ^Modern, aiipended to 
the Keporl of the Land Jfovcnuc Comiiiission, 
Bengal, Vol. U p. 230). 

The average area jier J‘:iiyafi interest is 
l.'SQaere; and that for an niuler-iaiyati inhTest 
is 0.64 acre. A nieasuie of fragmental ion of 
land may be gne.-t.sed from I lie following table: 

Perrcnlagt of Janidic.'i lioldnig the raiyati 
and vndrr-ralgati )nf('resff! 

1 2 3 4 5 ovi'i' 5 

inlere.^-t ini. inf. in(. ml. mlerests 

37.1 18.7 11.8 8.1 5.3 15.2 

Further, even if ;i family lia.' .'I'veral aeictt, 
they are nol held in a eoniitaet imn-t. fl is usual 
to find it (liviiltd inlo 3 or 4 or 5 or mere (ieMs. 
Partition between < o-.sharers, and anxiety 
against eroj)-faihire have led one In po-scss 
low-lying lanri in one field, liiijflilaiid in anotln'r 
field, land liable to peiiodieal floods in some 
other field and so on. Fragmenlation of ];ind 
into plots lield 111 widely .separated areas arts 
as some sort of iiisuraiiee again-l tidal erop- 
failuro and its tenihic eon.-i'ciueiiee to the 
family of (he cultivator. 

AVhen there was nr pris-nri' of population 
on agricultural land-, s ,y a eenliiry and a half 
.^earlier, we assnuu' tliai I'Vi-ry holding of a enlti- 
vator to he divided into at least 2 jdots on an 
average. From what Wo havi' Inen able lo 
gather the number was certainly more than 2; 
it would now he iii'an r 3 on an aveiage. I'l'r.m 
the Surrejf and Scfll'nicnt Brportii of the Dfi^- 
tricta of Ilnoghly, Howrah, 24~Parg(nuw and 
Mhlnaporc, we find tlu* tmniber of eadtistral 
plots per srpiare mile to be: 

No. per s'q. mile 


Hooglily 2,698 

. Howrah 2,248 

24-Parganas 1,449 

Midnapore 1.539 


The average works out to 3.4 plots per acre. 
Let U8 now make a little calculation. Th 


average area of a field surrounded by oils is (a) 
0.5 acre, or (b) 0.33 acre. A perusal of cadas- 
ti'al survey maps sliow.s the field to be of rec¬ 
tangular sliajies generally. A visit to fields also 
shows them to he rectangles. The ratio of length' 
to breadth for greater utility and convenience 
of ploughing is generally taken to bo 2:1, 
(hough fields with greater proportions than that 
are often found. AV(« sliall make (‘altulations for 
fields of length: hu'adlli in the iiroportion of 2:1 
and 3:1. bet ''1}” the breath of the field. 

Itatio; 



2.1 

3:1 

Tli(> peiiiiiett'r is 

66 

86 

Area 

2(r 

362 

Ivaiio nf po]‘iiin't('i‘/ni‘(‘a ;? '(> 

2.7/0 

wilt n the are-i of the 

field is: 


fa) 0.5 acres. 

-26- 

”36'-’ 

lb) 0.33 „ - 

.26- 

.-362 

Ml” IS fa) 

101 ft. 

85ft. 

(b) 

85fl. 

52ft. 


Taking 10 jar ei'nl to be tig' Usnal normal 
area (now addl'd to the fields by the inclusion 
of half (lu‘ area of surnmndiiig u/’/.s-). wt^ gel the 
area of (lit' ailx to be: 

2fr 36-’ 

10 10 

Let “ir* be half (he bi'ea<lth of (he afh; then 


he area of aih is; 

n-66li 86h 

and b- 301i 40h 

ant “h” is (a I 3.5FI. 2.1ft. 

fb) 2.8ft. 1.3ft. 


And the lireadlli of tbt' ails is between 2.6ft. 
and 7ft. 

A.s th(' field.s whicli are 3:1 in length and 
breadth are smaller in mimher, we prefer to 
give an weight age of 2 to fields whieh are 2:1 in 
length and breadth; and the weighted averages 
work otit to: 

(a) 3 ft. 

and fb) 2 ft. respectively. 

The ails in former times wci’e bctwecij 4 and 
6 ft. breadth. The actual breadths would be a 
little less as many go-paths, which are now 
either included into the contiguous fields, or, 
developed into village pathw^ays or cart-tracks, 
are included in our calculations for the average 
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breadths bf aits. How much less it would be 
hazardous to make a guess. 

The ails are and have become a social neces¬ 
sity in view of the development of ideas of indi¬ 
vidual property. Many of the village disputes 
begin with the passage of cattle and men over 
such ails. They are also agricultural neces- 
sicies for tlie reasons mentioned earlier. 

But it is disastrous to lot quite 10 per cent 
of fine cultivable land to be wasted in this 
fashion. The remedy lies in preventing further 
fragmentation, and consolidating plots into 
bigger fields. If plots are consolidated into fields 
of one acre each surrounded by ails as broad 
as 5 ft.; the proportion of land lost would be 
reduced from 10 per cent to 5,1 per cent; if the 


plots are consolidated into fields of 2 acres each, 
the loss would be reduced to 3.6 per cent. 

The breadth of ails will differ in different 
parts of the country, even of the same district 
depending upon the nature of the soil and local 
configuration. This has got to be investigated. 

We think a further reduction in the area 
and length of the ails may be effected by suit¬ 
able legislation defining the rights of the gene¬ 
ral public and of the owners of contiguous fields 
over the ails; if necessary, different rights in 
different seasons; and also in defining the pur¬ 
poses for which ails and go-paths may be used, 
such as grazing, temporarily cutting them to let 
the flood water pass, the duty to close breache.s 
c.aused vohintarily or involuntarily. 


SAGA OF INDLiN SCULPTURE; A REVIEW* 


Bt Prop. 0. 

Aptkr Lord Eonaldsay, sometime Governor of 
Bengal, no other Governor of Indian Provinces 
has taken any live interest in the study of Indian 
Art and the author of this sump'tuous volume, the 
<ac-Governor of the Uttar Pradesh, has won a 
unique position in our national life by this 
.urudite tribute to the valuc.s of Indian sculpture. 
It is notorious that there is nobody in the ruling 
hierarchy at New Delhi, who could claim any 
■credit as a connoisseur, student, or patron of 
Indian Art, This is a tragedy for Free India, as 
Ihere is no live and personal interest in the great 
heritage of Indian Art on the part of the great 
gods at the Olympia at New Delhi, even now 
ringing with the direct patronage and connoi- 
(weurship of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, In 
England, in the world of politics, wc had many 
connoisseurs and collectors of Art, and at lof'st 
one practical practitioner of Art in Churchill 
who has published a volume of his own water¬ 
colours. In other parts of Asia, we have at least 
'two instances of the heads of Government deve- 
^Joping a personal interest in Art—in China, and 
in Indonesia. Dr. Soekamo, sometime President 
of the Republie of Ix^onesia, U a great connois- 


3. GANGOLY 

seur and collector of Art, and his rich collection 
of paintings has been recently published in two 
sumptuous volurnog from Peking, This appalling 
tragedy of the utter lack of personal passion for 
Indian Art on the part of the bureaucrats of 
Delhi drawing fat salaries (but refusing to buy 
any pictures in any of the many exliibitionn 
there), has been sought to be palliated by a wis® 
suggestion, a counsel of despair, by constituting 
a special Ministry of Fine Arts, as they have in 
France. And if an Indian Ministry of Fine Arts, 
(now long overdue) is set up, we know of no 
better person to take charge of the portfolio than 
the digtinguished ex-Governor of the Uttar 
Pradesh. 

To turn to the pages of the volume before 
us, if it does not represent the “sparks from » 
Governor’s anvil,” it is the record of a distin¬ 
guished Indian nationalist convinced of the 

* Saga of Indian Scvlptu^*-. By K. M. Munahi. 
Illiwtrated with 186 half-tone blooka, mostly full- 
plates. Text SO pp. First printed in May 1057. Pub¬ 
lished by th« Bharatiya Bhavan, Bombay. Prkw 
Hi. If. 
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high spiritual appeal of our greatest spiritual grated with the other in an harmonious pattern, 
heritage, which is still very much neglected , . . Both the literary anti plastic arts of India, 
in our scliools, colleges, and universities, and it have for their aim. the fulfilment of one or other 


is to be lioped that this volume will inspire our 
Vice-Chancellors to revise their syllabus of 
studies (o find an important place for tlic study 
of Indian Fine Arts, now practically boycotted 
by our educational institutions. No one (‘uidd 
])retcnd to know even of a fraction of India, 
the great continent of sj>iritual culture, without 
an intimate acquaintance with the string.', of 
sculptural masterpieces, collected in the volume 
by Sri Muashi, The distinguislu’d author is no 
mere superficial student of Indian pliilosophy, 
but an erudite exponent of tlic process by whieli 
Indian philo.sophy lias foiiml visual cipplit'a- 
Uons in Indian Art; which, the volume has skil¬ 
fully dcnionatraled, is Applied Philosophy in a 
brilliant scries of graphic forms, which make 
Ihe abstruse luineiplos of philosophy acccs.'ible 
to the common man. Wv have spaeV only for 
one quiitation from the author’s brilliant open¬ 
ing essay on the ‘Origin and Purpose of Imlian 
Art’: 

“I only write about Indian Art a.s 
one who enjoys its beauty and senses its 
greatness. At the saiiK; time, I have found the 
genius of India reflected with greater power 
nowhere else than in its philosophy, literature 
and .sculpture. And nowhere except in sculpturc 
has it been exprcs.sed with such unbroken conti¬ 
nuity to di.'.play the agele.ss spirit of tlie Indian 
culture. . . . India did not look at b'h' in 
romi>artnients, nor did it recognize the domains 
of art, religion, philosophy and mystic cx- 
■perionce as .separate. Our forefathers viewed 
c.\istoncc as a whole: matter, life, mind and 
spirit, each involved in the other, each inte- 


of the four fundamental values of jmrusharthas, 
so that it might be brought into a homogeneous 
pattern with the rest to secure the integration 
of the human personality. In the scheme of 
things, nothing is omitted. Even sin has a place 
as no more than an obstacle to be overcome in 
one’s journey towards the goal, . . . Art is the 
creative expression of the fundamental values 
of a culture and should be viewed as one conti¬ 
nuous ijrocess in the stream of time. If Indian 
sculptures arc viewed in this W'ay, it should not 
be dillicult to learn the dircetion of the a.‘.sthetic 
urge as it is bodied forth from time to time. As 
I listen to tile festhetio harmony of Indian 
seul])ture, 1 hear, in .spite of varying conditions 
and changing factors, one eternal refrain: the 
searcli for a richness of the inner self seeking a 
co-ordinated fulfilment of our human urges,” 

A word about the illustrations: TIjc large 
number of illusirulions (186), practically covers' 
all l)ranche.s of the subject, except Nepal. Many 
of the blocks have turned out successful, though 
some, are not satisfactorily reproduced. Many 
new iliu.strations have been published for the 
first time, e.rj., specimens of the Kanauj School, 
iSomnath School, and relief sculijtures from 
Ahhneri. The .specimens arc not always dated, 
and the sources of the photograi)hs are not 
always given. The Notes arc not adequate and 
they could bo made; fuller in a .second edition. 
There is no doubt that the author has made a 
valuable contribution to the study of Indian 
Art. The book is very cheaply priced and 
should find its way in every school and college 
in India, 
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ENGLISH 

STUDIES IN THE OBIGTNS OF BUD¬ 
DHISM; By (, loinnd Chandra Pnnde, Uvivar- 
sity of Allahabad. 1957. Pp. 600. Price not 
mentioned. 

The problem of tho original teachings of 
Buddhism has been pointed!y sot in recent 
years by Mrs, Rhys Dnvids who first drew the 
attention of bcholars to tho want of a uniform 
sot of doctrines in tho Pali canon. The dis- 
cij.ssion of this problem has been very far 
'advanced in this present work. Although the 
book is admittedly confined for the most part 
to the doctrinal a.si)ect of Buddliism, the 
author’s claim (Preface, p. v) th.at it consists 
of “a grout) of organi('ally connected historical 
studies relating to the origins” of this faith is 
fully justified by facts. The work consists of 
thrt'o Parts; Part I, after a preliminary discus¬ 
sion of the chronology of the Buddhist canon 
in its various versions (Ch. T), lays down 
(Ch. II) five criteria for tracing the strati¬ 
fication of the canonical works. This is followed 
(Chs. Ill-VII) by a detailed analysis of three 
works of the Pali Khuddaka Nikaya and the 
complete works of the four other Nikayas so 
as to distinguish between their early and late 
portions. Part II (Ch. VTTI) begins with an 
able review of the whole development of Vedic 
religious ideas with special reference to the in¬ 
fluence of the heterodox rnuvis and sramanas 
upon their later phase as reflected i;i the 
Upanishads. Then comes (Ch. IX) a discussion 
of the influence of social change, of popular 
religion, ,and of Brahmanical asceticism upon 
the fortunes of Jainism and Buddhism. This 
leads to an examination of the various philo¬ 
sophical and religious currents of thought at the 
epoch of the rise of Jainism and Buddhism 
along with a reconstruction of the original doc¬ 
trines of Jaihism. A review of the Buddha’s 


career with a psychological interpretation of its 
leading incidents and a statement of its authen¬ 
tic facts {onus the .subjoct-mattcr of Ch, X. 
Part Til is occupied (Chs. XI-XIl) with a 
discussion of certain fundamental doctrines 
of Buddhism with u view to distinguish their 
origin.*)! significance, as well as the examination 
(Chs. XIV-XV) of certain problems bearing 
on the relation between early Buddhism and its 
rivals and forerunners, and the subsequent rise 
of Buddhist schisnis. 

The work beans thioughout the evidence of 
ii thorough !ind exhaustive study of all the im- 
jmrtant source'^ (original as well as derivative), 
and what is more, of the combination of wcll- 
<ligosied erudition with pound judgment. On a 
point of minor criticism wo may mention that 
the aullior’s siimmaiy (p. .3121 misse.s the 
mo.st, charactorislic political ideas of the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and .Taina thinkers 
at the epoch of the rise of Buddhism. 
Thc'sc are fully set forth in the reviewer’s work 
.'t Ili-^tory of Indian Political Ideae (now in 
course of publication by tl\e Oxford University 
Press), On +hc whole, the present boo k, _ wc 
think, will remain .a standard work on the 
subject for a considerable time to come. Its 
value is enhanced bv Ihrce imporl.ant appen¬ 
dices, a full bibliography, and a good index. 

IT. N. GnoPitAii 

GANDTTIAN TECHNIQUE AND TRADI¬ 
TION: By R. N. Boiw. Pvblinhed by the Re¬ 
search Division, All-India Institute of Social 
Welfare and Business Management, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 5. 

Tho author, who is the Professor of Indus¬ 
trial Law in the All-India Institute of Social 
Welfare and Business Management, Calcutta, 
makes an .attempt “not only to recall Gandhiii s 
great services in seeking to strike a mean be- 
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twfeen apparently conflicting interests, but also theoretician who not only made considerable 
to co-reiate tlie lessons he taught to the needs original contributions in the fields of population, 
of the present. His intimate knowledge of the exchange, money, public finance and agricultural 
industrial relations of the problems of capital economics, but was also one of the first to 
aiid labour no loss than his considerable grasp develop the economics of planning and the 
of the Gandhian principles have materially evolutionist and institutional approach in social 
contributed to the success he has achieved in enquiry.'* Yet, strange as it may appear, 
his objective. Tlie different aspects of the Stouart was completely forgotten almost imme- 
Gandhian technique and tradition in solving the diatoly upon the publication of Smith’s Wealth 
problems of the modern industrial society have of Natiom. While he received some recognition 
been presented in a simple language and will be from the continental economists none, with the 
read by many with ])rofit and inter(\st. sole exception of Karl Marx, was able to appre- 

The Gandhian approach to social and oiate the true import of Bteuart’a chief contri- 
econoraic problems is being steadily pushed to bution—his economics of social control, 
the background in Free India. The tempo of Dr. gen, who is now Economic and Statis- 
industrialisation is on the increase. Gandhian tjoa] Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
behe.st, to the contrary notwithstanding, Free in the Government of India, in this scholarly 
India seems to have abandoned the ideal of contribution comes out with a fervent jilea for 
political and economic decentralisation. Time restoring Steuart to his proper position in the 
\n not yet ripe to say who is or arc in the wrong history of economic thought. He discusses the 
—the Father of the Nation or those on whom his various aspects of Steuart’s economic thought 
mantle has fallen. and indicates their resemblance to some of the 

SruHANeu Bimil Mukhhrji writings of modern economist#, euch as Keynes 

and Lerner. “Had not the brilliance of Adam 
THE ECONOMICS OF SIR. JOHN STEU- Smith and the laissez-faire spirit of the nine- 
ART: By Dr. S. It. Sen, Published on behalf teenth-century combined to cast him into obli- 
of the London School of Economics and Political vion, it is quite possible tliat the school of 
Science (University of London) by G. Bell and thought which Malthus, List and Keynes took 
Sons Ltd., London, W.C. t. To be heid of go long to build up might have been more 
Orient Longmans Privflite Ltd., Calcntfn-13. rapidly developed . . he says. 

Published in 1957. Pp. viiS07. Price 25s. Dr. ,Sen’6 study is thorough, lucid and 
Sir James Stouart (.1712-1780) \va.s the objective. Ho does not hesitate to point out the 
author of (he fir>t comprehensive trcati.'c on inadequacies of Steuart’s theoretical formula- 
economics in English. His work entitled An tions as well as the strong points. The picture 
Engndry into the Principles of Political Economy of Rteuart ns an c'conoini.st, as has been pre- 
was published in 1707—about ton years before eented in the volume, is a very convincing one 
the publication of Adam Smith’# Wealth of and one cannot but wonder how both economists 
Nations. Though Bmith heavily drew upon the and economic historians in general could over¬ 
work of Rteuart, the latter waa not given any look the contribution of Steuart. The indiffer- 
cnedit either by Smith or by the later economists ence of his contemporaries might be explained by 
and economic historians. Referring to Smith’s the fact that Stouart’s philosophy le<l him to 
indt'btedness to Steuart, Karl Marx wrote; propound what may loosely be termed a planned 
“Adam Smith registered the results of Rteuart’s economy in an age dominated by the spirit of 
investigations as dead facts. A<lam Smith ap- “free enterprise”. The historians’ indifference, as 
plied the Stadeli saying that 'mony mickles mak Dr. Sen remarks, is not so easily explained, 
a muckle’ even to his spiritual wealth, and Indians have an additional reason to be 
(berefore concealed with petty care the source interested in Sir James Steuart, because he wae 
to which he owed the little out of which he in a way the first Economic Adviser to the 
tried to make so much.” This quotation notwith- Government of India. His paper entitled The 
standing its e.xcessivcly critical tone about Principles of Money Applied to the Present 
Smith, indicated in a w^ay Rteuart’s greatness State of the Coin of Bengal, published in July, 
as an economic tliinker. Steuart w'as, Dr. Sen 1772, in response to a request from the East 
notes, “one of the first to introduce a rigorous India (kirapany for advice on tlie aolution of the 
scientific methodology, deductive as well as in- prevalent currency disturbances, was, in fact, 
ductive, into economic enquiries, and a pioneer the first authoritative study of Indian economic 
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problems ever made and w&s the source book industries, has embarked upon a wide and 
for several subsequent studies, pr. Sen devotes thorough industrialization on a planned way 
a separate chapter to a discussion of Steuart’s with a view to convert the economy into a 
writings on the currency situation in Bengal, socialistic pattern. But private and free enter- 
and notes that while Steuart’s advice had not prises are not disturbed or banned, they are 
been accepted at the time, the broad principles being regulated and controlled to suit the 
he bad laid down in conjunction with Sir formation of a socialistic society. The treat- 
Phillip Irancis had tended to guide the cur- ment of the subjects although specially meant 
rcncy policy of India for the next one hundred for students will help a'general reader. The 
yearn. The book is undoubtedly a valuable author has collected materials from authentic 
addition to the literature on the history of and authoritative sources and used them to the 
economic thought. best advantage. We have no doubt the book 

SuBiiASH Chandha Saukek will be useful to readers and students. 


CREATURES OF DESTIOT: By Sachin- 
'ira Mununidar. Jaico Publishing Ilmise. Pp, 
142. Price Rc. 1-8. 

This is a collec tion of short stories, sixteen 
in number, by Sachindrn Muzumdar. The .^torii-s 
are well-written and grij) the attention of the 
reader from the iH-ginning. Ho has exfierimented 
with many forms of narration, that of Kiitling. 
Tagore and Somerset Maugham; and has 
moderately sucece<led in the attempt. The 
Stories touch many point* and foibles of our 
complex and ROjihisticated life; and are well 
worth a careful ix-TUsal. 

J. M. Daita 

A HANDBOOK OF INDIAN ECONO- 
MICJS. Vol. I: By Sithrafa Gupta, M.A. Pub¬ 
lished by l:^}'nbr(it<i (iupta of Gupta Brothers, 
52-A, Kalabagau Ijohc, (Jalculta-SS. Pages 314- 

Price Rb. 4. 

This is a study of the current economic 
problems of India including the problems of 
planning and economic growth. The subjects 
dealt in this volume are divided into twenty-one 
chapters, viz., Natural Hesoiiroes, the Social 
System, Population Problem, National Income 
and Problems of Agriculture, Irrigation, Com¬ 
munity Development Projects and National Ex¬ 
tension Seiwlce, Agricultural Finance, Co¬ 
operative Movement, Land Reforms, Food 
Policy, Economic Planning—its Tools and Tech¬ 
niques', Reviews of the First and Sceond Five- 
Year Plans, Unemployment, Industrial Policy 
and Nationalisation of Industries, Foreign 
Capital, Industrial Finance and Small-Scale 
and Cotilage Industries. 

Since the attainment of Independence, 
Indian economy is undergoing revolutionary 
changes requiring constant and careful study by 
students of Economics. India, primarily an agri¬ 
cultural oountiy with small-scale and cottage 


A. B. Diutta 

HINDI 

CHOR KI PREMIKA: By R. Krishna- 
niurti “Kalki'\ Atmaram and Sons, Delhi-6. 
Pp. 211. Price Rs. 4. 

The author is .a doyen of presentday novel¬ 
ists in Tamil. The book, under review, is a 
Hinrli rendering by Shri Somasundaram, of his 
Kalavanm Kadali. It ie a moving story of an 
innocent., good hoy, w’hose life is shipwrecked 
as a result of certain social forces, over which 
be ha* no control. The woman w^hom he loves 
so ardently in his adolosconcc, hut whom he 
raniiot marry bocauso of money being the 
monarch of society, is also a victim of society. 
But her sutTcriiigs transmute her into a saint. 
The beloved of tho “society-made” thief be- 
eomes the beloved of God! The publishers are 
to he congratulated on giving to the Hindi- 
reading public such masterpieces from the 
modern South Indian literatures. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

NANDINT: By Jayendrao Bhagwattlal 
Durkal, M.A., D.O.G., Ahnicdabad. Pub¬ 
lished by the Astika Sahitya Karyalaya, 
Ahmedabad, Cloth-bound jacket, with a block 
and autograph of the xoritcr. Printed at the 
Mayur Printing, Ahmedabcul. 1951. Pp. 368. 
Price Rs. 5. 

Prof. Durkal is by nature and instinct, 
conserv^ativc, say, orthodox. His scholarship is 
utilised invariably towards jiointing out what 
good exists in the pa.st and what evil i* being 
brought in the present time, in our social, reli¬ 
gious, and domestic life and habits. He ie a 
vigorous defender of the old. Fifty-one articles 
embodif'd in this volume hear on Creator and 
Creation, Culture, Society, Language and Lite- 
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rature, Animals, and miscellaneous topics like 
a Rag, Fire Crackers, Fire Works, Buds, &c. 
In spite of the author’s conser\^ativc bent of 
mind, the reader will find in the work, much 
that is entertaining, informative, interesting 
and beneficial. 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Nagarjuna Konda: By Vijaytunga. Bud¬ 
dhist Series. Illustrated. Pp. 26. Price As. 6. 

Lunibini: By J. Vijaytunga. B>uddhist 
Scries. Illustrated. Pp. 16. Price As. 4. 

Bodh-Gaya: By Vijaytunga. Buddhist 
Series. Illustrated. Pp. 19. As. 4. 

The Dancing Foot: By Mulk Raj Anand. The 
reputed author in his inimitable language first 
writes the Introduction and then deals with 


Rajasthan; Ghumar Dance; Himachal Pradesh; 
Pang! Dance; Kerala: Kaikattikali Dance; 
Manipur: Rm; Gujerat: Garba and Ras; 
Maharashtra: Koli Dance; Punjab: Bhangra 
and Giddha and with the dances peculiar to 
Assam, Kashmir and Madhya Pradesh. The 
book presents 42 superb tri-colour plates and 
a number of line-drawings. Crown site. Pp. 36 
-f- 12 full-page coloured plates. Price Rs. 1-8, 
3sh. 6d., 50 centa. 

Tunga-Bhadra Project: Illustrated. Pp. 12 
-f 1 map. Price As. 4. 

Life-lines of the Nation: India on the 
March Scries. Illustrated. Pp, 19. Price As. 2. 

Ail the above books are published by and 
can be had from The Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Old Secretariat, Delhi-8. 


A Long Aicaitcd Book Just Puhlished 

HISTORY OF 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

By 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

Edited hy SWAMl‘MADHAYANAI^BA \ 

With a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 

I’racing the development of the representative institutions of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, the book primarily sets forth the 
actualisation of the ideas and ideals taught by Shri Ramakrisbna and 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Neatly printed on good paper and attractively got up 
With 34 Illustrations and an Index 

Demy 8vo. Pages 452+xii Price Rs. 10 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4, WELUNGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-IJ 
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BudcUblsm and die Arte of Ceylon 

Jayaw'eera Karruppu, Minister of Culture, 
Ceylon, observes in The Indian Review : 

Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy’s dictum that 
“all India can offer to the world proceeds from 
her philosophy” may as well be applied to Cey¬ 
lon, foi* all she has to show the w^orld as her cul¬ 
tural, litdrary and artistic achievements and all 
she is rightly proud of, have come into existence 
and grown solely due to the benign influence 
of Huddbistn. Though the Aryans who settled 
in this fair Island in the 5th century before 
Christ—whether as followers of the banished 
Prince Vijaya or as sea-faring merchants—wc^'e 
from those parts of India where a civilisation 
of a high order had developed, no evidmnee of 
any cultural activities of merit prior to the 
establislunent of Buddhism can bo found. Per¬ 
haps, fbes^ early Aryans were entirely occupied 
w,ith their niatorial problems, which were in¬ 
evitable in their difficult task of consolidating 
their power and position in a new land. It may 
also be jjosslble that the early stiulers were 
eithei* warriors or tradesmen, wifh just a few 
Brahmins, so that die class which took to cul¬ 
tural pursuits* was not numerically strong in 
ancient Ceylon. Whatever the reason may be, 
tlig achievements of these Aryans during their 
first twjo centuries in the Island do not appear 
to havtf beeii very impressive in spite of the 
fact that one of tlieir rulert, Pandukabhaya, 
not only founded the city of Anuradhapura, 
but also managed 'its affairs through an efficient 
administrative system. 

The arrival of Mahinda wifh thd message 
of Buddhism from his illustrious father, Asoka, 
marked the beginning of the cultural develop¬ 
ment of Ceylon. Even tliough an attompt is made 
by some to show that Buddhism was rather 
puritaluical about; a^rts, e^4dence available 
not only from India and Ceylon but also from 
practically (jvery Buddhist country in the world 
leaves no doubt thafi no religion in the world 
has iaspired as much artistic effort as the teach¬ 
ings of tho Buddha. Buddhism has exploLQed all 
that is etireno and beautiful in human achieve¬ 
ments to bring home to the people the doctrines 
of love, non-violence and selflttesness. 

Tho need for impressive monuments, which 


indicate thd success of the new missionary reli¬ 
gion, seems to have given a fillip to the progress 
of architecture. Gigantic Chaityas, wherein 
wfere enshrined the ashes of the Buddha and 
Arhants, were, the earliest Buddhist, monu¬ 
ments. In Ceylon the first Chailya, namely, the 
Thuparama, was built under direct super¬ 
vision of Arhant Maliinda himself. Thepre is no 
doubt that expert advice was available to the 
early Sinhalese builders from India. The,re are 
records which show that, Ilndian artisans who 
had achieved a fair degree of p<Jrfection during 
the Maurya regime were sent to Cdylon, quite 
likely, fox' tlie erection of religious buildings. 
Beaiikp, the Buddhis< monks themselves were 
great builders and artists. Being adherents to a 
liberal religious system and engaged in the task 
of vanning converts over to it, they encouraged 
tfvery form of art which contributed towards 
the edification of both the followers and the 
non-believers. There is no douhf, that ihq Bud¬ 
dhist monks realised the valu^ of visual aids to 
religious ejducation almost at the beginning of 
their missionary career. Th^ missionary zeal of 
these Buddhist monks coupled with the eWhu- 
siasm of the new converts of Ceylon resulted 
in not only impressive Chaityas and Monas¬ 
teries but also in the exquisite works of sculp¬ 
ture and painting which to this day, remain the 
most valuable of her cultural treasures. 

Within five hundred years of the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism, Chaityas rose in various parts 
of ih^ Island. Nearly 175 miles from Anuradha¬ 
pura, as the crow flits, a provincial ruler,, Ila- 
naga, built in the 2nd century before Christ the 
Tissainaharama Chaitya which was, in all pro¬ 
bability, the earliest Chaitya of tlmt magnitude 
to he buili; anywhere in the Buddhist world. 
This was followed by larger Chaityas in 
Anuradhapura itself. The great King Dutuge- 
munu built, besides a number of smalleir Chaityas, 
the Ruwanweli Seya which has recently been 
rtisf/ored. Two of the largest Cliaityas in 
Anuradhapura, namly, the Abhayagiriya and the 
Jetavana, wfere constructed by Valagamba and 
Mahasena. Of these the Abhayagiriya was en¬ 
larged by Gajabahu in the 2nd century A.C. so 
that it was the largest Chaitya in Ceylou and was 
large)r than the third pyramid of Gizeh. Perhaps, 
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the greatest of tlio architectural masterpieces of 
the early Buddhists of C(^yIon was the Loha 
Mahapasada or file Brazen Palacg of which only 
one thousand six hundred stone pillars now re¬ 
main to be seen. The monastery, dedicated to the 
Sangha by Dutugemunu, had nine storeys 
going up fo a height of 150 feet. Tli^ Maha- 
vamsa describes it as having a thousand rooms 
with delicately carvo.d doors and windows. 
Covered with brazen tiles this glistening sky¬ 
scraper of the 2nd' Cciifury B.C. was a peerless 
edifice to th^ glory of the Buddha, Equally 
interceting from the point of view of architec¬ 
ture was the so-called canopy built over such 
Chaityas as the Thuparania and the Lanka- 
rarna. The rock columns round the Chaityas 
suggtfst that it was not merely a roof but a man¬ 
sion to house the Chaityas. Suc-h a structure, at 
an age earli«'r than the Buddhist caves at Karle, 
would have been uniejue in Buddhist Architecture. 
One may even rv(onder whether Chaityapra?adas, 
which are dt'seribed in th«t Raniayana as pecu¬ 
liar to Lanka, were not euch buildings. 

The growth of archilwture led to die rise 
in importancci of both sculpture and painting. 
The stone columns and boulders used for build¬ 
ings were carved with delicate decorative, motifs. 
The friezes of lions and dwarfs on the tenons 
of the columns round the Thuparama, the 
friezes of eblphants adorning the Wahalkadas or 
cornices of the Ruwanwcli Scya, the guard-stones 
at the dntrance to monasteries and shrines and 
the moon-stones are among the most beautiful 
pieces of sculpture in Ceylon. Though thetse have 
been used purely for decorative purposes and hence 
have no religions significance, the prediltlction 
of the Buddhist artist to make his work satisfy¬ 
ing not only to the eye but uIpo to the mind has 
not pr(tv'cn,fed them from being made symbolic re¬ 
presentations of th^. lofty truths of Buddhism. 
All these beautiful works of art which adorned 
the places of worship were thq direct result of 
the interest of the Buddhist Kings of ('eylon to 
mak^ every shrine and monastery a vitritahle cen¬ 
tre of art. No efforts have been spared to make 
every building arfisiically perfect. So great wan 
the respect inspired in tlig mind of the Buddhist 
towarcb the Sangha that every gift to the! Sangha 
was mad^ a highly finished object of art. So it 
may not be) surprising that even the lavatory 
stones of tilie great monasteries of Anuradhapura 
wer^ carved With the most exquisite designs. 

The early Buddhist sculptor did not confine 
himself to decorative motifs. Two pieces of 
sculpture d<^icting the dream of Maya and the 


miracle of Savatthi, besides the figures of Bodhi- 
satvas, indicate that an attempt was made to 
illustrate incidents from the Buddha’s life and 
Buddhist thqTnes for the benefit of the devotees. 
At no stage did the Buddhist artist, forget that 
his efforts in the creation of his products was for 
tiho purpose of educating the masses rather than 
satisfying his own artistic urge. 

Tlig Buddhist Sculptor in Ceylon excelled in 
the( art of statuary. Working on a somewhat rare 
variety of crystalline lime-stone, he carved not 
only figures of gods, goddesscss and his royal 
patrons but also the imaget of the Buddha which 
was introduced into Ceylon at an early age both 
as an object of veneration and a symbol of medi¬ 
tation as n result of Mahayanist infludnees. The 
statue of the Buddha, wjliich, as Count Harmami 
Keyscrling says^ was always to by “the absolutely 
perfect imbodinient of Spirituality in the visible 
domain” gave the sculptor the urge to project his 
keem^t aesthetic senSy to his work. With meticu¬ 
lous care, the sculptor sought to create in the 
image of the Buddha the vividest mariifistation 
of ^at all-embiacing loving-kindmiss for which 
tliy great teacher stood. From Kandarodai in the 
Jaffna Peninsula to Tissamaharamn in the Soutft 
those statuqs stand as a living memorial to the 
religious fervour' and the artistic skill of thedr 
creators. The most famous among these are the 
Buddha sfatiiy on lht;\ Outer Circular Road in 
Anui'adhapura and the Toluwila Buddha. The 
former is recognised by a consensu.s of critical 
opinion to he one of the most ROifne representa¬ 
tions of the Buddha. Equally well known is the 
gigan,t;ic Buddha statue at Aukana. Hewn out ol 
the living rock and measuring 42 fuet, this stand¬ 
ing figure of the Buddha w^ith His hand raised in 
blessing looks upon the life-giving water of Kala- 
wewa and Ihq smiling paddy fields below. If 
has impressed both the layman and the critic 
not only by its artistic excellence bm also by 
its cultural significancy as a symbolic repreaen- 
tation of the patfern of Sinhalese culture; the 
Buddha watches and blesses thr; pe^asant who 
works for his livelihood in his fields. By far the 
most remarkable work of the Sinhalese) sculptor 
Was the stone gallery at Galviharc in Polon- 
naruwa. The last scenes in thy life of the Buddha, 
with its heartrending atmosphere, is captured and 
depicted with masterly skill; ihel Buddha lies 
majestically on his death-bed while his trusted 
attendant, Ananda, we(^s in sorrow. There are 
numerous statues of the Buddha—most of them 
buried deep in thy woods—which speiak of a 
highly developed art. Not far aw!ay from Mall- 
gawela in the Uva Province arel tJiy fragment# 
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of a Budilha Statue which, measuring over 10 
feet arrows tli« cJicsl, would hav(( been one of 
the largest Buddha starueg in the world. To the 
Sinhalese) sculptor th^ creation of a Buddha sla 
tue has been the fulfilment of his artistic ambi¬ 
tions. lie represented the Buddha in various 
jnudras; as a preacher, as a friend of the world 
offering safety to Innnanity, as fhe, most com¬ 
passionate. of all beings, as a guide through the 
miseries of life and above all as a strene reli- 
fdous personaliu to inedirale on whose counte¬ 
nance was in bliss. The art of statuary 

had .siirvi\ed to thi*> day. The Sinhalo'^e sculptor 
even roday devotes hi'=; Energy and his lime to 
l))e perfection of the Buddha statues which are 
a sine qua non in a Buddhist shrine. 

Ill udililion lu the sratims carved out of 
lock and moulded With clav theio were from 
about the 5lli Crnluiv liudhhisr, slatiKis in bionze 
ami other imlaK. The rim^t bronze statue 
lx; east in (a'vh'U is th.i lif('-sjZ(‘ ilgur^; of lara 
uhith is Jiow in the Ihitish Mu.^euin. Besides 
j)ro\ing p\istenec of tlu'l amdent tradition of 
metal easting in (’(‘)lon, lliis slaliic shows the 
developnn';iL of the art of nicral statuary, the 
early stages of which are lepresented by the 
l»ronzt' Buddha figures unearthed at Badnlla and 
Toluwila. 

It was in fhe realm of jiainling that the 
jnnueiice of IhidJliiMU was more slrtUigly felt. 
I ^ed as a im diiiiii of in^tnirling the adherent, 
llie best w<Cfks of painr.ing in (iejlon, wtilh the 
s(‘l(' cx( cplicai of Si? if i'a fie>eoes, arc religious 
in fM)ii!eii[ and !iatiarl\c in pin pose, dhe jiaml- 
ii]g,s 111 ihf' jelic cli.mdxers of tho Kanraka 
Dagaba at Miliintalc and tin? Mahiyangane 
Cliaitya, beside^ tl)^> a^'^amiits of lIu; painrings in 
the relic clumilar of Bnwariwcli So\a found in 
the Mahavamsa and TIiui»a\ am-a, give a v-ery 
clear idea of the ns(‘ to which painting lias been 
])Ut? by llic; Buddliisls of Ceylon, In llie .Slli Cen¬ 
tury Fa Ilian wlio vi^'iled Cc\lon w^as impressed 
by the paintings reprc'scnting the 550 Jalakas 
wdii’eh were sfjcui on both sides of the road ihiough 
which the loyal procession taking the 1 noth 
Relic to the Abhayagiriya passed. The Buddhist 
shrines have had fheir w^alls painted with scenes 
from Buddha’s life und jataka tales. Som^j of the 
most beautiful specimens of such mural paint¬ 
ings are yc)t to be fmind in varying deore^is of 
presei'Valion an Situlpaliiuva. Tiwanka Pilirnagc 
and Yapahuwa and at the rock teinplis of Dimbu- 
lagala, Dambulla and Degaldoruwa. Right through 
the centurios the development; of this art into 
what is today calkd “Sittara Art’^ is traceable. 
U 


17 

Varying in finesse and artistic value according 
to the eompeUtneo of the artist, the.se; paintings 
ar^ executed in a technique entirely indigenous 
and siipei'bly suited for the purpose for which 
they are used. This form of art has found ex¬ 
pression everywhere in the Island, and even to¬ 
day no temple is coniplerc unless its w7alls are 
painted w^itli stories fiom lli^ Jatakas or the 
Biulrlha’s life. An artist with a reputation is 
gcmirally employed to cxcciile this work. Artists 
enjoying inrci national recognition such as George 
Ke)t and Nandalal Bose besides clever “Sittaras” 
liku Hug;h Meridis and Sari is have been com- 
inibsioncd to paint the walls of some of our 
modern shrines. 
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William Blake 

1757-J 827 

R. L. Mcgroz brings out in an article in 
Thp. Aryan Path the "‘rare magic” wrliich 
William Blake, pool, eiealive vi^onary, artist 
and craftsman^ had at his command: 

Even in a uliole book one would probably 
fail to include just and adequate (‘r^icism of the 
meanings and the inlluenre today (w^hich is the 
sum of the meanings we can find) of William 
Blake. In a brief aiticle here, it is perhaps most* 
useful to note what aj)pear to ])o the essential 
Irurhs about the great eieativc eiaftsman, vision¬ 
ary artist, poet and revolutionary critic of 
society dining the IndiKvtrlal BevoliCion. 

He was born in Ijondon and died in Lon¬ 
don. lie lived and vvoiked in Lomhui neaily all 
bis life, and ndUT left his (ounli), even to visit 
Rome, as many of his artistic eon^emporaries 
and friends did. Some of these? were loyal and 
helpful friends, hut his most devoted friend was 
his wife, \\h(»m he married in 1782; an unedu¬ 
cated girl, Calheiim; Boucher, wilioin l\e laugh* 
much, ewen to paint like him-clf on oe< a^iou, and 
to help in preparing liis eopper-j)lates and 
coloured ilhr'^lialiuris. They lived in hard-work¬ 
ing povei*y, hut in spite of a riilieal awareness 
of what was going on in lh<i( w^orld and not infre¬ 
quent indignation and anger, Blake’s imagina¬ 
tion was ( oneentrated on another woiid that 
fused a coiisi'ious judgment of day-to-day 
appearances with the dramatic imagery of 
dream: in tdfee: liq created a visionary reality 
that offered a eonirast to the fabe values of con¬ 
temporary society. 

Admired by a few, Blake was not successful in 
ll]e worldly smse; nevertheless those who wherein 
contact with him as fiifgids adiujic'd not only his 
astonishing achievements but the radiance of the 
man whose happiness was non destroyed by 
adveisily, 

Tsowadays a good library will ofTc/r you a 
liewildering number and variety of books on 
Blake, but for steering a w'ay tlirough a great 
diversity of opinioirs—semmtimos perhaps too 
adulatory, and often inconsistent with ollicrs 
—ther^. remains the still iu(lispensal)bj first bio¬ 
graphy, published in l{i(r3, tli^. “Life” by Alex- 
ander Gilchrist and Gilcluisi’s widow, with con- 
tribunions J)y D. (t. Rossfftti and William 
Rossetti. Ih the 1906 and subs? qucnl editions 
annotated by W. Grahim liobeir->.;i;, this editor 
sums up the best opifiiens of half a century 
ago in an admirable Introduction, and refers 
LO a reading of the biography thus: 


‘Tor us, who rook down the yea|rs and 
sec th^ roet-Paintt\r a dim and gianr, figure, 
elollu'd with nhe mantle, of dreams and moiing 
in Vision ‘abov^ the liglin of the Morning 
Slar,^ it is good to learn from one in toucii 
willi those who bad sciem him and spoken with 
him as he lived his beautiful, happy life, a 
iiiaii amongst men.” 

Robertson anticipated sonict of the wisest of 
later eonimc'nts, and though the remiinology to 
express our thought may have! become less 
simple, Rolieitsorfs statement leniinds us of 
many keys to Blake.. 

Sini'o Blak(‘'s caieer began as a practical 
engraver (in llui acaulemie sense he W,a!^ 

“unedaeated”) “his lif^ amongst men” comes 
before liic? more riemenibais aspect of tins 
visionary genius. Moieover, when h^» was 

Iroiiblcil as to lu)W luj ecfuld pu})lisli his vvond-T 
fuliv illu'^lraled of Inuorrncc and Songs 

of /v\/jer/en/.e, laeLing llei mom\y Lo Jiave rlu'm 
piiiilrd, he aeluallv ii.vccil cl a m:lliod i>y vvliicli 
ho, could wiile !rxt by hand and paint the 

decorations and engrava both logelher on plalcs. 

lit] pjinled fuan llios,^. })lcrc*^ hiin^clt in vanous 
colours—a laboiious process which resulted in 
th^» loveliest combination of tgxt and 1111111111^*1011 
bv the same author ever made. Tbij Songs 
vsfere fo prov^> lhi child and I'ailicsl vehicle of 
his poetic fame, though llie iiumlaT of copies 
was so small that tll'^ wnc almost j'.o* piil)bshid 
at all, and weie lesiiicd laler, as were ineny 
Blakj^ paintings, by luckiest of clrcujnstancis 
lor pos'Lcrily. 

According to Blak(‘. the invention of Ids 
oilginal method of piinr.iiig text and pictures 
logcrhicr Wcus seen in a vi ion during sleep, when 
the figure of his dead brother Kobmt cMui.^to him 
and solved liis ]>roljlem. As cjtposcd to tho 
loose ihjrhinic prose and ficfjuent ii!coheriiU(?e 
of the Prophetic I>o(»ks, in wliiih usually only 
his deeorativ'd ilhistralions had a recognizable 
form, riiicr^* are wouch. Iiful lyrics of a technical 
jierfcclion as well as an imaginative power 
seldom equalled in poetry. It is a rare magic 
that can giv^ you both a song and a profound 
nnilaphysical kind of poem in the same few 
verses, as we hav^ in die famous '‘Tiger, tiger, 
burning bright, in the fonists of the night.'’ 
Yet it is essenrial Blake, the creation of a man 
that stupid or wicked fools ditnouncv^d as a 
madman. Blake’s wonderful craflsinaiiship at i?*iJ 
best required Fevered intellectual control, tliough 
it is true that some of bis drawing and much 
of the/ text of die lYophetic Books, as well aS 
miscellaneous jottings, are either like careless 
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notes or incoherent with urgently crowding 
ideds. The fact rliat much critical study in this 
century has made th^ obscure Prophetic Books 
comprthensible, mainly by tracing the meanings 
Blake alrached to various names and other* 
symbols, indicates that there was a logical 
meaning for oarh vision, and also that fhe 
fiiiidaincnla! ideas all belong to ibc grand 
visionary wlnde of Blake's thought. His iiic‘iicr 
(•nee WTis a laulr noiU' the less, though due: to 
passionate feeling and basic.*- a failur^. of the 
artist unable U eonlud j)ouerfiil inspiiar.ion 
(ionliadieitiiig a eoinniMu: on the 
in his jviclure.^ a.* bedng '"in ihc^ other world, or 
tln^ \VV>ild of Spii'it.” Blak<' wlro^e to a liiend 
that this was not his iiilenlioii, for '"Whilst 
liv^ing in '^riiis World fjl wish to follow the 
Narure of it.’' Ihsides Miehelangolo’s pov^er, 
his naUiraJisin aho appealod lo Blak'l, on whose 
drawings of aneiciir themes, such as tlje 
Creation, rhe iiifluener/ of the givat Italian 
pain'er is frankly revealed. Bnl what H‘^'lonishes, 
cj\en today, is BlakeV freqiic^nr transmutation of 
a eJiaraeliiislie llitnu! of Aileholangelo, such as 
tlie jmagt* of tlio D jry .•-li'etehiiig dow”!]! lo touch 
Adam inli) life, uliieh in Blake h('cam^ ihe 
Bil)li( al i JohimV er iatun of an Adam whose 
human body is Ijclng evolved out i)[ serpent 
foun cthlod aiound it al)(j\e elmos. and lUidi-r 
the Deity's hand. But it is h>s fhe haiul than 
the face of tlu( Deire, .uni also that of emerging 
Man, vvlneli expiess BLike’s inliiilion. Tlierc is 
radiant angui'-h ajid foreknowledge in the 
Ciear^)r's, and the bar and nohifily of dawn¬ 
ing consciousness in human cteatuie, whose 
mien sccm.s to r^lflcet something of the Creator's 
grandeur. In manv pictures for universal 
thermos, as <in rhe illustrations to the Book of 
Job, Blake unites what we' may convenienriy 
term spiritual knowdedge with natural forms 
that belong to the familiar world of appearances. 
Instead of trying lo escape this wmrld he pene¬ 
trated like a seer to realities which most 

religjons, especially in the Ea^t, hav^ taught 
ijc v(?il(ul by the world of phenomena. 

Such reflections hiing us Zo tlie verg^ of 
suhioels requiring far too much space. B isid .'s, 
Blake maintains a duality of vision throughouf. 
lie hat(^d physical science and materialistic 
philosophy\ bur lovingly sought truth in natural 
forms, and most pungenlly condemned sooicity, 


not so much for greed as for blindnoss to the 
remediable evils of degrading wane and the 
biutal enslavement of children. As for reli¬ 
gion, Blak('’s was a combination of cjemenis from 
the Client and the Wcstein world, most rernrfrk- 
al)le in a self-taught arlist-cvaffsman and poet 
who lived frojii J757 lo 1827 wher^ the) Indus- 
rnal Ilexolulion first developed lo clia^ige a 
world vvliich, if any boiler now% owes the fact 
hugely lo pracihal, erearlve visionaries like 
Blake—and how’ few there arc ! 

A hook could be compiled of Blake^s 
proverbs and many otlicr aphurhtlc slafianents, 
which arc so endlessly divcisc that it is cliflicuf 
to rh(»os^; a eoiK'lufbng (juolalion rhal is 
(liararlerislie Blak^ as any other could b-e. 
I find rhe following among many in Marriage 
of tleaven and Hell where h^* dcsciibes a vision 
of Isaiaii and Ezekiel : 

‘df tlui d()or>s of perception vver^ cleansed, 
everytliiiig Would appear to man as it is, 
infinite^. 

“For man lias closcil himself up, till he 
see' all tilings thro’ narrow chinks of his 
cavern.’ 
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Albert Camus 

Albert Camus, noted French wTiter to 
whom the NoM Prize for literature has just 
been awarded, is one of the youngest authors to 
i'ecciv(4 this J3rize, being only forty nfour. But 
he has b<.cii famous already for sunierhing like 
tw(\nty years. He sprung to fame as far back 
as 1937 with a \oIiime of itieisixe essays called 
NoCes, Thi.*! eolledion was liist published 
in Algeria, and two )^<ars later in Mehopoliran 
France by the well-known publishing hou^e of 
Gallimard, one of whos^ directors hci now is. 

He has written essays, novels, plays, and 
short stories, the most notable of which ar^* the 
following: Essays —Nooes (1939); Le My¬ 
th e de Si^yphe (1942); Lett res a un Ami 
Allemand (1945); Ulionimc Revoltc (1952); 
Novels —V Ktranger (1942q La Peste 
(1947); Theatre— Le Malentendu 1944; 
Caligula (1944); UEtat de Siege (1948); 
Les Justes (1919); Short stories —UExil et 
le Royaurne (1957). 

Born in Algeiia into a vory modest work¬ 
ing class family, his childhood w^as spent in one 
of the poor cfuarters of Algiers. In his early 
youtli h^ was a member of the communist parly 
hut his sense of rc\olr was (juickly aroused and 
his adhesion was short-livid. He entered the 
political arena through jouinalism, first in 
Algeria and later in Paris. In 1937 he fiercely 
championed the cause of Repulilican Spain and 
rids was the lirst of th-p many stands he was to 
take in favour of libeily and justice in the name- 
of human dignity, which roused him later 
against th^^ HitlerirJ regime and against 
Stalinism. 

During the war despite very fragile health, 
ho w^s a militani in rlif> R('>istance movement 
and w^as one of llie founders and for bome years 
the leading contril)Utor 1o the^ newspaper 
Combat, His voice was raised !in the great 
political debates which divid^id conscience both 
during and after the war. Not that he believes 
fhat a writer should always bc| intervening in 
contemporary politics. He has said that such 
a course will wxar him out and prevent him 
from thinking. The wriU^r, he declares, ‘‘should 
create if h^> can, and that first of all, especially 
if what he creates does not re^'oil before the 
problems of his own times’’; but ‘4n exceptional 


circumstances^’ he should “ptjrmif no ambiguity 
about w^hich side he has chosen.” He should 
refuse, abov^ all, to “diluto the effectiveness of 
his choice by shrewd hair-splitting or prudent 
reservarjon, and slionld leave no doul)t as to 
his personal inlenlion to d’dend freedom.” It 
is in lliis Lincomproinising spiiit that he fook 
the side of the insurgents in the Hungarian 
revolr;. 

This rigour, he thinks, should apply e[ven 
more forcibly to Leftist inlellccluals, among 
whom he leckoiis himself. Tn the contemporary 
world, as he pufs it, confoimism has fastened 
on the Left; ‘‘It is true) that the Riglit is nof 
brilllani;,” h^ said in a recent interview*’, “but 
the Ldft is in full decadence, a prisoner of w^ords, 
bogged down in its vocabulary, capable of no 
other than stereotyped answers, failing consis* 
tfAiriy to ni(?asure up to the leality fiom which 
it aSwSerts nevertheless that it derives its laws.’ 
“The role of the intellectual,” h^* adds, “lie's in 
pointing out that the king is nake.d when is 
naked, and not in dcsriibing eestalieally his 
imaginary robes.” 

He foI!ov\«'s his own diefum in prescribing 
a solution to the Algerian problem. He regards 
himself as an Alg'.irian Frenchman and he does 
not approve the terrorism of the Algerian 
guerillas. Siiic^ his early l^eginnings as a jour¬ 
nalist in Algeria, he has always taken a liberal 
stand. In a series of articles published last year 
in VExpresSy and also more rceenlly, he 
defined hU jiosition. He advocated the end of 
the status then in force in AIgmia, a Round 
Table conferenced lliaf wTiuld include all the 
representatives of Algerian parlii|s and groups, 
and the discussion of the possibility of an 
autonomous, federated Algeria, which would pre- 
the liberties of the two peoples who in¬ 
habit the country. 

Although alnlady an established writer and 
one of the foremost among his contemporaries, 
and recognized as on^ of tlu^ greatest artist- 
moralists of our times, Camus is still developing. 
Wirh regard to him there' is still in tk^ public 
mind an expectancy, the wish that he should 
still add to the artistic })rillinnc^. he has shown 
and the power of his thought and produce in 
the future works which will he fully equal to his 
most outstanding successes. And the collection 
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of short sttories puhHsheid this year does not 
in'dicate any falling off. 

He has always been evolving. For the first 
five years or so of his literary career Camus 
showed himself as a pronounced pessimist, 
almost a nihilist;, oppressed vrith a senses of the 
unending confiirt of man with reason and 
ultimately with th^ moral order. In Noces he 
wrofe, “A stone warmed up by the sun or a 
cypress which thr^ sky lays bare in its full 
growth, furnislies the limits of the only world 
in w-hich reason possesses any senset—iSature 
without man.” This phase continues in Culij'ula, 
Le MalcnUcndn and L’Klranger. In all of them 
man is shown convinced of the absurdity of 
the woild. In L'Etranger, liowever, a new vein 
revealed if^elf, a streak of Voltairean irony in¬ 
fused. with pathos. 

In this phase Camus found the mainstay of 
his lyricism in his praise of lht| life of tlic 
senses, but however preoccupied he might bo 
WMth tli^ absurdity of the world, neither in his 
exposition nor in his sryle did he ever show 
himself us anything but a belic'ver in order and 
clarity, and h© gave a rational form to a 


philosophy which was obsessed with the inco¬ 
herent and the irrational. He found in his 
classical style an antidot^ to the **disgust fo|r 
life,” and gaw in art a counter-destiny for man. 

But from 1942 onwards Camus begalh to 
move towards a humanistic position. Partici* 
pation in the Resistancg was for him an influence 
towards this end. By taking risks for a cause, 
Camus evolved towards a philosophy which 
recognized dig eternal values of the conscieince 
above the contingencies of histoiy. In his 
Lettrci, a un Ami Allcinand he stared that man 
ought to set himself against moral nihilism and 
tak(i the part of juisticc even against the gods. 
In La Pesle this tendency rt ached its culmination. 
L'Homme revoltie shows Camus a.s tlie champion 
of what nuighr, called secular humanism, 

which rejects any form of violence on man. 
He thus becomes an advocate of reforms rather 
than of revolurions, and he shows himself 
disinclin(fd to sacrifU(. any part of the liberty 
and happiness which man enjoys today in the 
expectation of an ideal future.— I^ews from 
France, October 1937. 
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Unforgettable India 

Excerpts of an Article Written by 
Chinese Playwright Tsao Yu 

The famous Chinese play'wright Tsao Yu, 
who visited India in 1956, has written an article 
in the Pekin People’s Daily entitled “Uiifor- 
gettablo India.” Excelpts from the article lead: 

In the l\v<o fliousand yea’'s of contact 
belw'ccn China and India, we bu\c not board a 
single battle cry. Emoys of peace visited each 
other’s country contiiiuoii'sly in search of know¬ 
ledge, culture and a prosperous life. History 
never recorded two nuiie amicable and harmo¬ 
nious neighbours. 

It is impossible for any of us who has 
visited India to forget the Indian people's 
affection toward.s us. In every Indian city we 
visited, many Indian friends invited us to stay 
with them and to talk with their wives and 
children. At many evening parties, poets 
recited to us poems they had v^ritten in praise 
of our friendship. And how fascinating were 
the Indian music and dance ! In big cities and 
little towns, musicians and dances would in¬ 
variably carry us into a fairyland of happiness, 

In Hindi, the words “sugar” and “China” 
are very close in pronneiation. Our Indian 
friends laughingly told us that to them the 
thought of Chinese was always accompanied by 
a feeling of sweetness. It is the same with us 
Chinese. When w|c think of our Indian friends, 
we experience a feeling of placidity and 
cordiality. 

In villages and small towns we could feel 
all the more tlie ocean-deep affection of the 
Indian people towards the Ciiinese people. On 
our tour of various Indian cities by train, we 
were greeted at every start by crowds of people, 
men and women, young and old with garlands 
of flowters, with fragrant scents and enchanting 
songs. One early morning, we were not yet 
quite awaked when our train pulled into a 
station. We heard the knocking of many gentle 
hands on the compartment door. As we got off 
the train, we were faced rvilh a large crow'd of 
people, wflb shining eyes, smiling at us in the 
half-light of dawn. The vrelconicrs presented 
gifts to us and anointed us with perfumed 
ointment. Each of us was offered a cup of hot 
coffee. Singing, laughing and chatting, there 
v^re a boundless feeling of happiness and cordial 
friendship. ^The whistle sounded. And we 
suddenly realised that the five minutes’ .stop had 
passed in the twinkling of an eye. We bade good¬ 
bye to the crowd, among •w|liom friendship 
sparkled like a flame. But in our excitement we 
forgot to ask the name of the town. Aa the 


train pulled further away, our eyes were full 
of tears. We had left our heart'with file town. 
Though we did not know its name, wlp knew it 
was India. It was the affection that millions 
of Indians clierished for visitors from New 
China. 

Every minute of our stay in India was so 
precious that wc wished we could bring back all 
the knowledge and wisdom of ludia to sliare 
with t)ur kinsfolk and friends. Every place in 
India is so beautiful, every place is like a 
dreamland. 

The construction carried out by the Indian 
people made us jnoiid for India. The peace- 
loving and musical Indian people are making 
gigantic strides forward on the road to iiidus- 
triaIi.:ation. Many fine j»oenis. articles and news¬ 
letters had been written by Cbincse writers and 
poets on tbeir unforgettable impression of India 
after they visited that country. The writer, 
Yen Won-chin, has recently finished his work 
for Chinese cliildren entitled India, We Shall 
Never Fori^et You ! 

How liappy wt; are that we have by our 
side such a great neighbour, India, who has 
stood up and bus boundless faith in the cause of 
peace. When I think of our friendship, I think 
to hear the singing of a sea of people. The 
singing, full of confidence and joy, comes over 
the. Himalayas to mingle in a great chorus 
“Hindi Chini bhui hhai.”— China Today, October 
15. 1957. 


Boom on the Book Market 
The West German Book Production 
OF 1956 

Dk Frankfort : As it is the case with 
almost all branches of industry in West Germany, 
thus thci' publishing houses could also register 
a noticeable increase in their production again 
during tSie last year. Regarding ih^ numbeir 
of the titles of the books thrown on the market 
in 1956, fbere is no doubt that there is a boom 
in lit'uature. The Exchange Association of the 
(West) Cennan bookselling trad^j has together 
with the great Frankfort Book Fair again sub¬ 
mitted Us annual revlev« Books and Bookselling 
Trade in Statistical Figures which allows the 
supposition that the slogan “he vsho brings 
much, brings something to everyono’' dan aldo 
be applied to the book-industry. That this 
method is not completely without; effect was 
after all proved by the great numbers of visitors 
crowding the Frankfort eahibition halls of th« 
Book Fair although it was not possible to buy 
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lets widch havg been edited in a greater or 
smaller number of copies. By that they have 
not only surpassed ths'ir post-wiar record of 
1955sr—then it was possible to count lt),6b0 
tiitles—but at the same time they have also kept 
their place on die international rankingdist 
where! the Federal Republic is fourth. Thus they 
reached a little more tilian half the amount of 
the titles which wqre edited by die publishing 
houses of the Soviet Union in\19.S5 and probably 
reached again in 1950. Japan and Grear Britain 
havfi produced morg publications still than West 
Germany. The Exi'hange Association has in 
this connccdon asccitaincd how thg titles of iho 
books compare to tJie number of the, inhabitants, 
and here the Federal Republic is at the thir¬ 
teenth place as shi^ had 33 book titles to 100,000 
inhabitanrs, whereas ihere werct more in smaller 
countries, 69 in Denmark, .53 in Austria. The 
Unijlcd States of America with its great amount 
of inhabitants is with 8 per lOO.OtX) ar the last 
place bat one among the countries selec“".cl. 

The participation of thc< various publishing 
IJouscs in tlig book pioduction of 1956 has not 
been ascertained yet, but as compardd to 1955 
therg should not be vury remarkable changes, 
and the piclure at thiat time was that out of 
1,935 publishing houses a third edited a single 
book in tho course of one year. Only 20 (1.1 p«r 
cent) provt\d—according to the amount of pub¬ 
lications—the great publishing houses as they 
sold 100 to '4(X) titles during that one year. Con- 
s<(queHlly the luinovcr of these publishing houses 
showed figures of seven digits. Well, to what 
kind of books did the German publishers pay their 
special attenlion in 19.56? To polite literature, 
politics, science? Certain clianges can bg noticed 
when comprising the figures of 1955. The 
increase of publications the field of religion 
and tiieology is most obvious. In 1956, w'ith 
1,2‘46 titles I'hjere wire 230 more than in 19.56. 
Therg i<5 also a rise in the number of titles in 
the field of technics, iiylustry and trade and 
natural scit.nce, if, howevef, not so marked. On 
the other hand there was a decrease to be noticed 
in polite literature (1956: 2,689 titles), school¬ 
books (1956: 1999 titles), and youth periodicals 
(1956: 1,336 titles). There were also less books 
published about formative art and handicraft in 
1956 thlan in thg previous year; however, it can 
ber assumed that the publi^ers will draw their 


conclusions for the next years at th^ latest from 
thd markedly strong rush especially on theSe 
publications and on the picture prints as w'ell at 
thg Frankfort Book Fair of his year. Details about 
the share of the scientific descriptions for tile 
general public such as Gods, Graves, and Scien¬ 
tists (Gotter, Graber and Cdlehrte) or The Bible 
as History (Und die Bibel hat doch recht) in the 
book production of 1956 cannot be gathered from 
tile survey of the Exchangg Association; judging, 
however, by th«< exhibitions in the shop-windows 
of thg booksellers and the books exhibited at 
th<| Fair, they must still be of great interest for 
the publishers and piobably for tlig buyers, loo. 

More Translations than in 1955 
There were 1,.543 translations into G^irman 
among the 17,215 titk-s having been published in 
1956, that is 42 more than in 1955. iVlosl of the 
translations wero in the field of polifg liteiature 
(668)^ youth periodicals (217), and religion 
and theology (169). Most (T the translations 
(403) were from Englsh, 356 originated in 
AimVica, 317 were books of French authors, 47 
books (3.1 per cent) w<ere translated from 
Russians. But polite literature having btlen spe¬ 
cially examined showed a decreasti of • transla¬ 
tions from the American and English as com' 
pared to 1955, wbtjreas it was almost static with 
thg French. Opposed to this the books of Rus¬ 
sian and Spanish origin showed an in<yGaf»e. 

Together with the number of the books 

having been published in Federal Republic in 
1956, foi'eign trade in the) book-market has als'» 
increased. As compared lo 1955, the export of 
books of the Federal Republic rosg by 16.2 per 
cent in 1956. The total amount of the books ex¬ 
ported vlas 51.921 million marks. The main 
buyers weire Switzerland, Austria, the Saar dis¬ 
trict that was no part of Germany at that time, 
and thg U.S.A. Book imports on the other 

hand did not rise quite/ so much. As compared 

to 1955, imports rose by 2.6 per cent and 

brought books worth 32.895 million marks into 
the Federal Republic. Here the main suppliers 
were Switzerland, Austria, Great Britain, and 
thei western neighbours of the Federal Republic. 
—Deutsche Korrespondents, October 22, 1957. 
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NOTES 


The 63rd Congress Session 

The sixty-third session of the Indian 
National Congress at Pragjyotishpur was re¬ 
markable for two events only. First was the 
l^rcsidential j»-occssion headed by sixty-three 
elephants on January 14 and the second was the 
intervention of Pandit Nehru in the debate on 
the language ix'solution draft before the Subject 
Committee on Januaiy 161h. Beyond these we 
find little in the reports, that have been splashed 
on the pago.s of the daily press, that niay bo 
termed cither inspiring or even thought- 
provoking . 

A cynic remarked that Ihe elephant proces¬ 
sion was meant to biing homo to the Indian 
people the truth of the old Hindustani proverb 
about the likeness of the elephant’s teeth to the 
statements of the great, “one sot for use, another 
for show." 

We confess that thi.s year’s Presidential ad¬ 
dress seems to he even more unrealistic than 
last year’s. The States man's special coiTospon- 
dent summarises the highlights of the. speech 
in the following terms: 

“Piagjyotishpur, Jan. 18.— Air. Dhebar, 
presiding over the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress here today, for the fourth 
•consecutive year, said that the last Ceneral 
Election results showed that the coimtry wanted 
'the Congress to go ahead wdth its programme of 
•socio-economic reconstructlion on the basis of 
the Second Five-Year Plan. 

'“If there was general agreement between 
the Party and the people, the Congress Presi¬ 
dent added, the people did not fail to ventilate 
their grievances against the Congress by vofing 
against it in certain areas. 

“The Party had to assimilate the election 


lessons and strengthen itself where it had gone 
weak. Kerala was a big rent in its armour and 
it had to redeem its picstigc and position there 
with the people. 

'He referred to the Patty’s promises raadt? 
in the last ckrtion manifesto-and discussed 
what they could" do to atrelerale their fulfil¬ 
ment. Congressmen had pledged themselves to 
the goal of a democratic Socialist ct'-operative 
commonwealth. There was no room for grada¬ 
tions in social status in democracy. Casteism, 
cormmmal'i.sm, provincialism and all similar 
sect-tidden influences had got to he rooted out 
if the plant of Indian democracy was to flourish." 

In detail, wc find he has dealt with the 
Assam movement for an oil-refinery in that 
Stale, the Naga problem, the Save Hindi 
agitation, the D.M.K. riots in the South, 
^\’'ol•ld Peace problems, ll.e Kashmir problem, 
Cioa, the Language* ])rol)lem, and so on and 
so forth. But there does not seem to b© any 
emphasis on the most vital problems, that of 
conmj'ition in high places, the lowering of moral 
values all ovci' the country, and the consequent 
hopeless downward march of the nation as a 
whole and the Congresa in particular. 

AVe had great hopes of the President. He is 
an ardent disciple of Gandhiji and a worker. 
AA’e tliouglit that he would trim the lamp that 
Gandhiji had lit, so that the light of Truth 
would dispel the force? of Darkness that are 
overwhelming the Congress of today. 

Has he forgotten that his preceptor was an^ 
All-India man in the truest sense of the word? 
Otherwise why is he so averse to the opinions 
of tliose whose voices are not in accord with 
that of the flatterers of Nehru and his satellites? 
Does he realize that the Indian National Con-. 
gress is now like the “Holy Roman Empire"? 


Foreign Investments in India 

Answering a qucslion as to the total amount 
of private foreign investment in India, the 
Unio,n Finance Minister stated in the Lok 
Sabha (in its winter session) that the total 
foreign business investments as at the end of 
June 1918 were Rs. 287.57 crores, us on 31sl 
December 1953 were Rs, 415.73 crores and 
on 31st December, 1955, they stood at Rs. 
477.97 crores. The recent survey published by 
the Reserve Bank indicates that India’s total 
liabilities and assets at the end of 1955 
amounted to Rs. 766.3 crores and Rs. 1251.8 
crores respectively, indicating a net creditor 
position of Rs. -Jf{.5.5 crores. This net credi* 
tor position was wholly due to the official sector, 
which bad a net creditor position of Rs. 
960.8 crores, ihe non-ofJicial sector showing a 
net debtor jiosition to ilic (xteiU of Rs. 475.3 
crores. 

The co.unrry^vise details sJiow thnt India 
was a net creditor with respect to both the 
United Kingdom and Pakistan to the extent of 
Rs. 408.5 crores and Rs. 269.5 crores respec* 
lively. Undia is a net debtor to the USA for 
Rs. 104.7 crores and also to many other couii- 
tries. Foreign investments in India have been 
classified as direct investments, portfolio 
investments and miscelJaenous obligations. 
Where foreign investnu-nts are accompanied b)' 
control and diuclion of the enterprises bv 
foreign invest*'is, such invc.=tments are re¬ 
garded as direct imesfmenis. The branches of 
foreign companies, the ownership and direc¬ 
tion of which are wholly in the hands of foreign 
owners are examples of dirtxt investments. 

According to the classification made by the 
Reserve Bank in this connection, the portfolio 
investments comprise ordinary shares held by 
non-residents as well as preference sharc.s and 
debentures heM by all nor^csident,s. Musceil-. 
laneous obligations represent loans and advan¬ 
ces, including inter-compay or inter-bianch 
balances, and liabilities to non-residents in res¬ 
pect of life and non-life policies. The com¬ 
bined total of direct and portfolio investments 
is regarded as business investments. 

The total liabilities, according to the sur¬ 
vey made by the Reserve Bank, of business 
enterprises as at the end of 1955 aggregated 
Rs. 522 crores of which business investments 


amoilnted to Rs. 481 crores. TIte tatter was 
predominantly in the form of branch invest¬ 
ments and equity holdings while creditor capi¬ 
tal amounted to, only about 3 per cent of the 
total. The bulk of the investments was of the 
direct category, portfolio obligations being less 
than 15 per cent of the total. The foreign 
branches have largely invested their capital in 
trading, utilities, transport and plantations. 
The dircct-controllcd joint-stock companies and 
llicir subsidiaries have concentrated their in¬ 
vestments mainly in the manufacturing con¬ 
cerns . 

In comparison with the survey made in 
19.53, the foreign-held bu.siness investments in 
India showed an increase of Rs. 61 crores 
during the two years and stood at Rs. 481 
(tores On 31 si Decenibcr 19,5.5. The most dis¬ 
quieting feature is that duiing 1954-.55, the 
tea companies resorted to revaluation of their 
fixed assets to an unusual extent and as a re¬ 
sult, the foreign iiucslmenls in this sector were 
written up by as much as Rs. 20 crores. The 
rerahialioii of the fi.\cd as.scls in the other 
induslrie.s, horvever, appears to be of a small 
Older to the extent of not nrori' than Rs. 2 
crores at the most. In recent years there has 
been a large-sole flight of capital cut of th(' 
country from tea ('stale in\estmonts. Most of 
the gardens are now- sujrcrannuatcd and e.\- 
hausted, th(' tea bushes having outlived the 
n(',i'mal span of (rxistcirce. But tlnrsc gardens 
have now been revalued or strictly speaking 
over-valned by revaluation by the forcign-owried 
(•(tncern.s and thcsi- supeiaimualed gardens are 
ii(.;w being sold to Indian owners at much 
oxorbilant jrrices. The result is that these gar¬ 
dens have hecoine uneconomic and unproduc¬ 
tive. The authorities in this country sho.uld 
take proper .slcps to slop such flight of (Capital. 
The capital from tea estates is being diverted 
to the tea estates in East Africa which in recent 
years has become a formidable rival to the 
Indian tea. 

The amounts of foreign investments in 
different industries in India are as follows ; 
Mianufacturing Rs. 163.3 crores; Trading 
Rs. 102.3 crores; Utilities and (Transport 
Rs. 53.1 crores; Mining Rs. 9.6 crores; 
Banking Rs. 20.2 crores; Other financial 
institutio,na Rs. 19.1 crores; Plantation Rs. 
81.2 crores and Miscellaneous Rs. 25 crores. 


Adjusting for valuation changes which have 
been made during the last two years, the net 
change in the foreign business investment would 
be of the order of Rs. 39 crores as against the 
unadjusted, figure of Rs. 61 crores. In 
petrojewm trading industry there has been a 
net capital inflow for i>4.2 crores during the 
period ]94<1 to 1955. During this period, the 
net capital inflow in the petroleum manufactur¬ 
ing industry has been to the extent of Rs. 27.4 
crores. In manufacturing industries, the inflow 
of foreign capital amc.untcd to Rs. 64 crores; 
in utilities and Irauspoit Rs. 21.8 crores; in 
plantations Rs. 3.5 cr<»res; in financial institu¬ 
tions Rs. 12.2 crores. fn mining industry there 
has hecn a net capital inflow between 1948 and 
1955 to the extent of Rs. 1.2 crores against 
an outflow o,f capital for Rs. 3.1 crores. In 
trading concerns, Rs. 16.3 crores have been 
repatriated out of the country. 

A couiiliy-wise hreakrlown of the change 
in businc«-s inveslcmcnts <luring the vears 1948 
to 19.55 reveals that the industrial!v advanced 
countries have added substantially to their 
Indian invesinients. Four industrial countries, 
namely, the United Kingdom, the. USA, Western 
Cennany and Srvitzcrland increased their invest¬ 
ments by nearly Rs. 17.5 crores. In addition, 
resources jrrovided by the IBRD to private 
companie.s aniountcd to abo,ut Rs. 3 crores. 
The other couirlrie.s have redncerl their itrvest¬ 
ments by R.S. 7 crores. Uaki.slan, Ceylon and 
Burma arc among the counlries which have 
reduced their investments during the period. 
The United Kingdom irraintained its position 
as the leading investor of capital during 19S4' 
55. Its capital iirvestnrent between 1954 to 
1955 was of the order of Rs. 45 crores. Adjust¬ 
ing for lire revaluation of assets, the irrcrcase 
in the U.K. investnrents during 1954-55 was 
around Rs. 23/24 crores. There was a consider¬ 
able stepping up of the rate of rnvestement from 
the USA from the average of Rs. 3.4 crores 
between 19'1S to 1953 to Rs. 4.9 crores between 
195455. The U.S. investment during 1954 
55 was mainly in pelro^lum industries. The 
iirveslmonts of West Germany have also showed 
a marked increase, although hipr investments 
still now are not veffy significant, 

A considerable part of the investments in 
the qld companies was concentrated in the 
petroleum trading companies. The manufaclur* 


ing investments (other than petroleum) in 
old companies at Rs. 5.S crores were also 
what larger than in new companies. TN/.- 
average annual rate of capital inflow woul^ hti ’■ 
of Rs, 20 crores durirjg 195455, as agaimt/ 
Rs. 25 crores during the period between 1949.,' 
to 1953. Taking into account the loans and -', 
advances obtained by the co^npanres, the foreign 
iuvcslments in the non-hanking business ent^* 
pri.ses in India during 195455 would be of the 
order of Rs. 40 frorrs, Britain continues to 
occupy the predominant position amongst the 
ciedilor countries of India. Liabilities lo; the 
United Kingdom at the end of 1955 exceeded 
Rs. -KX) crores or 77 per cent of the total 
f(»reign business liabilities of liidia. The USA 
accounted for some Rs. 45 crores of capital a 
large part of whiih was invested in petrolcura 
aclivitie.'!. The rcarnaining countries taken as a 
whole provided Rs. 74 crores of which nearly 
oTic-haif reprcseulcd financial liabilities. Though 
India emerticd as a net creditor eountry at the 
end of 1955 it is very likely tluil by the end 
of 1957 it has already beco^ne a net debtor 
country on arcoiinl of the large reduction in 
the country’s sterling assets and substantial 
additi(*n.s io its liabilities to the USA, the IMF 
and the IHUD. S^^itzeiland ha.s a net investment 
of business capital in India to the extent of 
Rs. 7.1 crores of direct investments 

amount lo Ks. 4.2 crojes and the portfolio 
iiuesiinents stand at Rs. 2.4* crores, The 
cajrital invcsliuent of West Germany in the 
business ciilciprises of India amount to Rs. 
2.6 cr<'re'S, of which lire direct investments are 
only 60 lakhs and poilfoHo investments stand 
at Rs. 2 crores. 

In 1956, Rs. 223.68 lakhs of foireign' 

capital were invested in India. Of this amount, 
the capital fiom the United Kingdom was the 
largest being Rs. 1.34 crores. The USA 

inve.stcd Rs. 13.33 lakh. West Germany Rs. 
14.67 lakh; Switzerland Rs. 9.27 lakh; 
Belgium Rs. 1,40 lakh; British East Africa 
Rs. 50.41 lakh and Others Rs. 44 thousand. 
The investment figure for the Brit^h East 
Africa is perhaps of a repatriation of Indian 
capital there rather than a foreign inveslment 
from dxat country. Ibduslry-wise, the invest* 
raent of foreign capital in 1956 was as follows; 
Iron and Sled products Ra. 53.78 lakh; 
Automobiles Rs. 44.63 lakh; Machinery and 
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• machine tools Rs. 8.40 lakh; Building and 
huiLUing materials Rs. 4.74 lakh; Heavy 
chemicals Rs. 22.(>3 lakli; Cotton Rs. 49.4“* 
lakh; Cottc/i goods Rs. 16.76 lakh; and 
Others Rs. l.'i.OO lakh. In the trading 
concerns of machinery and machine tools Rs. 
5.84 lakh have been invested. 

I 

European Common Marke! 

The Enrt>jiean r.omiti<*n Market rshich cam*' 
into being on Januaiv I, 1958, had been the 
subject of study by G.A.T.T. about its impact 
on world trade. The European Economic Com¬ 
munity, commonlv known as the Common 
Market, consists of six countries of Western 
Europe—Fraiwe, Oermany, Italy, Belgium, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands. The Com¬ 
munity aims to bring about, by means of the 
establishment of a common market and the pro¬ 
gressive harmonizing of the economic policies of 
the member States, the all-round development of 
ecc’nomie activity throughout the (Community, 
constant and balanced deselopnicnt, growing 
stability, the most rapid improvement of living 
standards, and closer tics among the countries 
which it unites. The Ticaty provides for: (a) 
the abolition by member States of rjiiola and 
tariff i«-sti ieliens on imports and exports, and 
also of all other measures having a similar effect: 
(b) tbr a(lop!if>n of a common tariff 

and trade policy towards ihiid courilries; (c) 
the eliinJiiation of all baniers to the free ciidi¬ 
lation of pcrs-ori'^, seivirrs and capilal among 
jTif'inber Stairs; fd) the* adoption of a common 
policy in the domain of agricuiliirc; (e) the 
adoption of a common policy in the domain 
of traripporl; (f) the cstablislimcnt of a system 
cnSiiring fair competitive (!onditions in the com¬ 
mon market; fg) the application of procedures 
making it po^^siblc to harmonize llie economic 
policies of member Slates and eliminate discre¬ 
pancies in payment balancc^i; (h) the harmoniz¬ 
ing of the national legislation of member Stales 
to the extent necessary for the operation of 
common market; (i) the establishment of a 
European Social Fund with the aim of improv¬ 
ing employment possibilities for workers and 
contributing towards raising their living stand¬ 
ards; fj) the creation of a European Invest¬ 
ment Bank to facilitate the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Community through the creation 
of new resources; and (k) the association of 


overseas countries and territories in order to 
increase exchange and joint efforts directed to¬ 
wards economic and social development. 

The basis of the Community shall be a 
customs union covering all trade and providing 
fc>r the abolition among member States of im¬ 
port and export tariffs and other imposts having 
a similar jiurpose, and also, the adoption of a 
common lariff toward third countries. In their 
jclnlions with each other the member States 
shall refrain from llie adoption of new import 
and c\p(>rt tariffs and similar imposts, nor shall 
llicy increase tariffs and imposts applied in their 
Irading relations with cack other. Import 
tariffs operating among member Slates shall be 
jirogre^jsively abolished by them during the 
transitional period in accordance with the 
(onditions laid down in the Treaty. The 
Treaty provides for the adoption of a common 
lariff on ike basis of reciprocity and mutual 
advantage. The estalilishincnt r^f common 
taiiffs will secure a reduction of lariffs below 
the limits of the general level fixed under 
the customs union agreement. 

Quantitative restrictions on imports and 
also any measures having similar consequences 
are forbidden among member States. Member 
Slates shall refrain from adopting new quanti¬ 
tative jestriclions or measures having an equi- 
\alcnl effect upon (>tbrr member Stales. The 
nieinbcr States shall progressively reconstruct 
l ational monopolies of a commercial character 
in such a way that by the expiry of the transi¬ 
tional period all diecriminatioris between citizens 
of member Stales in regard to terms of sale and 
supply will have been eliminated. 

There shall be established a European In¬ 
vestment Bank endowed with juridical character. 
The members of the European Investment Bank 
shall be the member Slates. The Bank shall 
facilitate, by furnishing loans and securities 
without a profit motive, to finance the following 
projects in all sectors of the economy: (a) pro¬ 
jects envisaging improvement of under-developed 
areas; (b) projects aiming to modernize or 
convert enterprises or create new development 
resulting from the progressive establishment of 
the common market; and (c) projects of com¬ 
mon interest for several member States which 
by virtue of their extent and nature cannot be 
entirely financed from the various financial 
resources of the individual member' States. 



The Assembly and the Council will be two 
most important institutions of the Community. 
The Assembly shall compose of representatives 
of the peoples of the States united within the 
Community ^ It shall exercise the powers of 
decision and supervision granted to it by the 
Treaty. The Assembly shall consist of dele¬ 
gates which the Parliaments are called upon to 
designate from their midst in accordance with 
procedures set forth by each member State. The 
number of these delegates is fixed as follows: 
Belgium—] 4, Germany—36, France—36, Italy— 
36, Luxemburg -6, and Netherlands--14. The 
Assembly shall work out plans with a view to 
enaMing eleelioiis by direct, universal suffrage to 
lake plaeii in aceordanre wdth a uniform proce- 
duie in all ibe member States, 

The Cnunril shall guarantee co-ordination 
of the general reonomic jiolicies of the member 
Slates and is invested with powers of decision. 
1'lie Goiineil shall he (‘omposed of represenfa- 
lives of the member Slates. Each Government 
sludi dcl(‘gate to it one of their members. The 
Presidency shall be exercised in rotation by each 
member of tlie (’ouncil for a six-month period 
and in al[ihabelir order of the member States. 
The tiouneil shall meet convoked by the 

I'residenl, upon the latler\s initiative or of one 
of its members, or of the (]()minissioii. Thcic 
shall he a Commission to ensure the functioning 
and development of the ("ommon Market, The 
Commission shall suj)ervise the application of 
the provisions of tlie prepont Treaty as well as 
the measures taken by the institutions under the 
Treaty. It is empowTred to make its own 
determination and pnitieipate in forming deci¬ 
sions of the Council and of the Assembly in 
accordance with the conditions laid down in 
the present Treaty. 

West Germany today has become an expor¬ 
ter of capital and its continued favourable 
balance of payments position has thrown the 
economy of the European Payments Union out 
of gear. The main point is that while West 
Germany has increased her exports several 
times in recent years, she has imposed strict 
control •over her imports. The result is that 
she being the producer of capital goods vitally 
needed for the industrial development of most 
of the countries, her superiority as an exporter 
has been maintained. This point was raised 
at the last session of the General Agreement on 


Tariff and Trade at the Geneva conference 
in the last week of November 1957. At thar 
conference of the GATT, a move backed by.! 
Britain and the United States to have West ^ 
Germany remove certain import restrictions was 
narrowly defeated. Australia, Canada and 
other nations of the sterling and dollar areas 
joined Britain and the USA in recommending 
that West Germany reconsider her commercial 
policy with regard to quantitative restrictions 
enforced rn about 36 per cent of German 
imports. The issue was raised when a majority 
of (LATT’s 37 members in a working paily had 
declared that West Germany’s continued import 
restrictions—originally imposed for balance of 
payments reavsoiis - were unjustified and that 
plans for removing them did not go far enough. 

Ibdia is much concerned over the formation 
of the European Common Maikct, In 1955 
about 30 {)cr cent of India’s total trade deficits 
wore with West Germany and in 1956, the 
trade deficits to that exleiil also persisted. On 
account of higher import of capital goods 
from West Germany, India is a debtor to that 
country and has Ijeen suffering from continued 
imbalance in trade. Prom India’s point of 
view, the main achievement of the GATT con- 
feunce lias been that while avoiding any firm 
commitineiU on the validity of the projected 
riislonis Ibiion, it has secured reasonable 
assurances fr(>i7i the six contracting countries— 
France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Holland 
and Lnxeinbuig. These assurances are that 
whatever arrangements the six contracting 
countries will make under tin; Rome Treaty (to 
set up the European Common Market) will be 
in conformily with the genera] principles of and 
specific commitments under GATT. Thus, 
although the Rome Treaty has come into force 
with effect from 1st January of this year, all 
tariff arrangements made under it will be sub¬ 
ject to scrutiny by the inler-scssion committee 
of GATT due to meet early in April, 

The Geneva conference also decided to keep 
open the question of associating with the com¬ 
mon market the African territories of the six 
contracting countries. In effect therefore the 
European Common Market scheme will extend 
to certain parts of Africa and that will lead to - 
the exploitation of raw* materials of these terrL 
tories of Africa. This is of greater importance 
to India because the inhibiting impact ol the 




. European Common Market on exports from 
countries like India will be magnified manifold, 
sliould the African territories on the six con¬ 
tracting parlies be considered part of the Com¬ 
mon Market. The ineliision of the African 
tcrritoiics will pro\ide a threat to the export of 
India's jute and textile good^. 

Another decision taken by the GATT at 
Geneva is to iij)p('int a conunlssion of three of 
worlifs lop ccononii‘=‘ts to rc])Ort on the cause's 
aufl remedies of <-oine lecenl tiends in the world 
liado. This is of '-})(-eial iiib rest to India and 
other Afro“A'^ian rcmnliics bi'cause recent 
studies by GATT show ibat \\hile exports by 
highl) jndu’^liiali/pd eourUiies of llu^ We'St have^ 
Increased iiijddiv, those fioni underde\eloped 
countries h.wr not. Witliin Ine GATT there 
coniroversv o\er 'be (a uses of this situalicm 
and its (on(‘cti\e-. ITnce the nec'd is to 
secure an ifnpailial xeidicl from economists 
of international repute. The GATf conference, 
recognin's that tlie establishment of the cojn- 
mon inatkct ncM's.Naiilv in\ol\es the' granting 
of piivileged 1 1 eat meat to ‘ome trailing partners 
to the delrinienl of others. In tliis connection 
ihe e\ents of n’crni >eai^ indicate that such 
arrangements d'» not nece^sarilv result in 
scri('u.s di\e si(>n of trule. The divorsi(>nary 
effect of sLh li an angcmciils upem the channels 
of tiade is slron;*,' | dm lug pt riods of declining 
actlvify (I* hilling pri(<‘s ami \alu(‘s. Imt is 
smaller, even jifL:ld>!e, dining pcilods of eonti- 
riutxl bno)anry in business conditions. It is 
b(>W(‘ver ln*prd !liat l!io ad\eisc effects of ine- 
vita!)!e discrimination during die transitional 
peiiod Asoidd l-o kept to a minimum. The 
GATT expects I hat I he r»nnmon market scheme 
after the trausiiional period \\lll positively con- 
Iribulc t<j maintain and e\(n to accelerate an 
uninteiru’jiled grov. ih of production in the six 
countries as a ^\bole. 

A review <‘f the trade position of the Com¬ 
mon Market countijes made by the GATT 
secretaiiat reveals that tliese six participating 
countries are predominantly exporters of manu¬ 
factured goods^ mainly to one another and the 
rest of Wc'^t Cnrope and also to ihc under-deve¬ 
loped coiiiitric^ of Asia and Africa. The ster¬ 
ling area counlrics including India are their 
liest customer?. But as regards their imports, 
the interesling feature is that almut 75 per cent 
of iheir imports of primary products are con¬ 


centrated within themselves. That is, for the 
lequiremcnts of their primary products they aye 
not required to import to any considerable ex* 
tent frt»m outside the common market area. 

The formation of the European Common 
Maiket is certainly against the basis of the 
Havana Trade Charter which aiins at bringing 
al)OUt a condition of free and multilateral trade 
airangement among the coiunlries of the world, 
'ihe common market scheme is a great retreat 
from lhal conception, ft is the economic 
counterpart of the political alliance like NATO 
and SEATO. It is significant that all ibe 
membcis of the European Common Market are 
memhers of NATO. In practice therefore the 
activities of the siv countries in their trade pat- 
lein will be dominated by the aggressive military 
policy of NATO. The NA'fO is an agency of 
political manoeuvre by the USA and in the ulti¬ 
mate u'lalv.sis the conmK'n market scheme is the 
economic counterpart of that politically aggres¬ 
sive; outlook. 'rh(? common market sehcjne will 
push the two Europe's further away and the hope 
of the fiiluic reunion of Cerniany is also put 
into jeopard). \Ve--t Germany is steadily 
L-eitig pulled into the voitex of power politics of 
the 1 .SA and Hrilaiii and it is more than cer¬ 
tain that there has jvlayed llie American initi¬ 
ative hchitid the formation of sudi an eco- 
r< min J lot k of power polities. The mono- 
j.'olislic coneeuis of AVest Germany will no 
dotihl benefit much from this coinnmn market 
si;heme and they also exerted their influence 
in forming such an economic alliance. 

West Germany today occupies a leading 
])osilion among the trading nations of the 
world. Its volume of trade is now next only 
to that of the I’SA and the U.K. In 1956, 
the total imports of West Germany from the 
whole world amounted to 1>M 27,964 million. 
'Ehe imports from India was just 0.67 per cent 
of the total, that is, only of DM 189.2 million. 
India’s adverse balance of trade with West Ger¬ 
many amounted to Rs. 75 crores during 1956- 
57. The adverse trade balance was of the 
order of Rs. 4SA crores in 1955-56 and 
Rs.25.5 crores in the year before that. In 
1958-59, the adverse trade balance of India in her 
trade wdlh West Germany is estimated to be 
much higher. 

The Chairman of the GATT observes that 
the formation of the European Common Market 



W3) b^in a new period in the history of world 
trade. The general tendency towards the ex¬ 
pansion of trade which has been a feature since 
the end of the war will get a set-back and the 
common market scheme will bring about a slow¬ 
ing down in the rate of , expansion of world 
trade. One of the main causes of such slow¬ 
ing down is that the exports of non-industrialised 
countries as a whole have failed to keep up with 
the general rale of trade expansion. The trade 
between the industrial and non-industrial areas 
of the world is progressively declining and the 
formation of common niaikcl will fuviher sup¬ 
port this declining trend by building up customs 
barrier. The value of exports of non-industria- 
liscd countries to industrialised countries was 
24 per cent of the total world trade in 1956 as 
against 28 f>er cent in 1950 and 150 per cent in 
1937. 

National Producliviiy Council 

The Government of India announced on 
dantiaiy 10 its decision to sot up an autonomous 
National l^roduotivity Council (NPC) for 
initiating a couutiywkle productivity drive for 
increasing the national wealth, per capita in¬ 
come and prorhiction per unit of capital in¬ 
vested, The Council, to consist of not more 
than sixty luemUers, would have on it reitic- 
si'iitalivcs of the national organisatioirs and 
confederations of ('ni])loycr and labour, Govc'in- 
inent and other interest.--, such as (ionsumers, 
technicians, consultants, small industries and 
scholars. Mr. Manubhai Shah, Union Minister 
for Indiistiy, would he (he Prc.sident of the 
Council, Rejtrc.sentation of Government, em¬ 
ployers and laboureis would be equal. The 
Governing Body of the Council, elected from 
amongst its members, would also have similar 
representation. The Council would laiuirh tl ■ 
movement for the increase of productivity in all 
spheres of national production and would en¬ 
courage the establishment of local, regional and 
industry-wise productivity councils through 
which productivity services would be made 
available. 

The National Productivity Council would 
conduct its activities following the principles re¬ 
commended by the Productivity Seminar held 
id New Delhi on November 1 and 2, 19-57. 
'i'hese principles are:"For increasing the national 


wealth and per capita income, and for 
ing the standard of living, people must first 1^.’ 
made aware of the significance of higlier prof. - 
ductivity as the means of achieving these objes- 
tives. It is, therefore, neces&ary to create ambng 
labour, management and the general public 
attitudes receptive to the idea of productivity, 
thus ensuring a favourable climate of opinion, 
which w'ould facilitate the introduction and 
application of modern techniques—social and 
technical—for increasing productivity. In a 
campaign for productivity full co-operation of 
the cmjiloycrs, labour, Government and all 
other interests is indispensable. For ensuring 
this eo-oi)eration, it is considered neccs.sary to 
enunciate the following ])nucip!es upon which 
the productivity campaign should be based. 

“(0 In the productivity drive the objec¬ 
tive should bo to incveaBC production and im¬ 
prove quality by improved techni(iucs, which 
aim at efficient and pioper utilisation of the 
available ix'sourccs of men, machines, materials, 
power and capital, raise the standard of living 
of the ijcople, and improve the woiking condi¬ 
tion;, and welfare of labour, taking into account 
the soi'ial implication.s of these changes. The 
movoinent does not, seek the inton,sification of 
labour’s burden through increasing work-loads 
and speed-up. 

“lu) Increased productivity in a growing 
economy will ultimately help in increasing em- 
jdoynient by stinuilating ilevclupmcnt of indus¬ 
try. The Government, employers and the labour 
sliould take sjH'cific meusuro,s to obviate the 
possibility' of any’’ unemployment. 

“(kV) Benefit,s of i>roduetivity increase 
should be '‘(luitably distributed among capital, 
labour and con.stnners, and these should lead to 
the renewal and expansion of plant, machinery 
and equipment. 

“(iv) Productivity drive may eventually 
l.)e launched in all the spheres of nation's 
economy. It is of importance to achieve inte¬ 
grated imin'ovcincnt in productivity in all acti- 
vitie.s of tile nation. In the field of industries 
it would cover the largc-s<‘ale industries as well 
as the medium, small-scale and light industries 
in the public and the private sectors. 

“(v) Increase of productivity cannot bo 
achieved without the fullest co-operation be¬ 
tween management and labour. In order to 
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carry through the productivity progi-ammc effec¬ 
tively it is necessary to create a climate for 
increased productivity through cncouragcineni 
of joint consultations, participation of labour in 
mahagoinent, and promotion of mutual under¬ 
standing between management and labour, in 
each industry and in each individual enterprise.” 

Congress and the Language Issue 

The Gauhati session of the Indian National 
Congress was dominated by the official lan¬ 
guage issue. After a prolonged debate the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was passed: 

“The Congrcs.s regrets that, following the 
publieation of the report of the Official Lan¬ 
guage Conimission, which is under the consi¬ 
deration of a committee appointed by Parlia¬ 
ment, controversies have ari&en and oven the 
basis as laid down in the Constitution has some¬ 
times been challenged. It is clear that in spite 
of these controversies, there is a vciy wide 
measure of general agreement which i« some¬ 
times forgotten in the heat of controversy. The 
Congress has every hope that the Parliamentary 
Committee will arrive at decisions which are 
generally and widely accepted. 

“The general i)nnciplcs in regard to the 
use of language's have l>eon laid down, not only 
In the Constitution, luit in a number of reso¬ 
lutions pas-cd by the Working Committee on 
May 17, il953, and April 5, 1954, and in the 
A.-i.C.C. resolution of June 3, 1956. This 
Congre.«s approvc.s of and confirms these broad 
principles. The implementation of the Consti¬ 
tutional provisions should be governed by the 
principles contained in tlu' Congre.ss resolutions 
and the approach should be flexible and jwacti- 
cal and made by general consensus of opinion. 
Provision may bo made for the use of the Nng- 
lish language after the fi.xi'd period (1965) in 
the manner provided in Article 343(3) of the 
Constitution. 

“All the languages of India, ns mentioned 
in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution, are 
national languages which should be equally 
encouraged. With the development of all these 
languages, education and administrative and 
other work will be progressively carried on in 
them. 

“It is necessary, however, that there should 
be a strong link between tliese languages. Such 


a link cannot be a foreign language, however, 
important this may be. It can only be an 
Indian language, as is laid down in the Con¬ 
stitution. 

“English, as a world language of great 
importance, and as a language which has long 
been in use in India for official and other pur¬ 
poses, will necessarily continue to occupy an, 
imiiortant place. The study of other foreign, 
languages will also be necessary to facilitate 
India’s contacts with other countries of the 
world. In particular, the use of English will be 
ncccssaiy for higher scientific and technical pur¬ 
poses. In regard to technical and scientific 
terms every effort should bo made to develop 
similar terms in all the Indian languages and 
to api>roximate them to international termi¬ 
nology. 

“As stated in the Constitution, the official 
language for all-India purposes will have to be 
Hindi, but the transition to Hindi for such pur¬ 
poses would necessarily be gradual. 

“The Congress trusts that furtlier deeisions 
in regard to tlie use of languages in India will 
be taken by gcn(,‘ral consensus of opinion even 
as tho decisions embodied in the Constitution 
wore taken, and should be adaptable to chang¬ 
ing conditions.” 

There was no disagreement among Congress 
members about the desirability of replacing 
English by Hindi. Spcakcr» were, however, 
sharply divided over the date from which Eng¬ 
lish should be replaced. It was in response to 
their pre.ssure that the draft resolution was 
amended to add that provision may be made 
for the retention of English beyond 1965. The 
rv'solution, as passed and quoted above, is very 
vague a^id is thus capable of contradictory 
interpretation. If it should seek to convey the 
idea that the transition to Hindi would bo done 
in 1965 then we cannot very much commend the 
wisdom of its framers. 

Wo give below the views of two of India’s 
leading newspapers, both of which are known 
for their moderate tone, on the Congress reso¬ 
lution on the official language issue; 

The Hindu of Madras writes; “The resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the Congress Subjects Com¬ 
mittee at Pragjyotishpur is disappointing and 
unsatisfactory. This is not surprising in view 
of the complex of emotions revealed by the 



leaders of tlio Congress Party in their recent 
utterances. They seem to equate patriotism 
with allegiance to 'Hindi and to proceed on the 
assumption that Engliah is a foreign language 
which it would be beneath our national dignity 
to accept as our official language. They are 
prepared to ignore the many inconveniences that 
would ensue as the result of replacing it by the 
admittedly undeveloped language that Hindi is 
and to see the country suffer, at a critical period 
in our history, the terrible and entirely avoid¬ 
able waste of time, labour and money entailed 
by the tianslation of administrative and legal 
terms and scientific nomenclature into Hindi. 
Some specimens of translation that we have 
seen arc absolutely unacceptable and would be 
merely amusing were it not foi- the tragic con¬ 
fusion that is sure to result. Supporters of 
Hindi continue to harp on the fact that in its 
various dialectal forms it is spoken by 42 
per cent of the population. They liave no answer 
to the argument that even thi.s percentage, 
which represents a minority of the people of 
India, is concentrated in three States, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Ph-adesh and Bihar, whereas 
there is a inoie even and uniform distribution— 
in all the States of India—t)f those who not only 
speak but write and understand English. The 
Englisli language has been for a long j)eriod the 
language of administration and has, whatever 
Hindi sponsors may say, in the main justified 
itself. To the j>rople in non-Hindi .States, parti¬ 
cularly in South India, it is Hindi that is the 
foreign tongue, not English. The Congress reso¬ 
lution and tho.sc who .spoke in its .sujiport want 
facts to fit into their pre-conceived theories. 
They seem to be out of touch with popular 
opinion, especially in South India, and hence 
their unwillingness to shed party slogans and 
shibboleths.” 

Referring to that portion of the resolution 
where the Congress reiterates that the all- 
India official language have to be Hindi the 
Hindu writes; 

"It would have been far better if the leaders 
at Pragjyotishpur had listened to the advice 
tendered* by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari to keep 
the whole question open, recommending the 
scrapping, if necessary, of the whole of Part 
XVII of the Constitution dealing with lan- 
Suages, These very leaders have now and then 
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promoted and supported amendmtote to 
Constitution with far less justification. 
language issue calls for calm and objective tfc 
thinking and that is possible only if we fllay 
the fears and suscipions of non-Hindi India by 
removing out of the way the existing constitu¬ 
tional impediments that w'ero set up—we must 
reiterate—as the inevitable result of voting at 
a Congress Party meeting. At that meeting, the 
majority in favour of Hindi was only one (and 
that on a re-count after a tie) but as the Con¬ 
gress members who dominated the Constituent 
Assembly had to obey the Party’s directive, 
Hindi w’as proclaimed as the official language 
in spite of Uic misgivings and anxieties in the 
minds of the non-Hindi people. They are now 
awake and fully alive to the risks involved in 
replacing Kngli.sli by such an inadequate lan¬ 
guage as is Hindi now. Their leaders must use 
tlie time that has been gained by the amend¬ 
ment te the original Congress resolution in 
organi.sing public ojuuion on such an effective 
scale that the status quo in regard to English 
is continued.” 

The Hitavada published from Madhya 
Pradesh, writes: 

“A close scrutiny of the terms of the reso¬ 
lution will show that in the form in which it 
has been adopted, it is not likely to produce 
a powerful impression on dissident opinion in 
the South. It is well for Icgialators at the 
Centro to icalisc that, there is a substantial 
body of opinion in the South represented by 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazagh.am, which is 
opposed to the adoption of Hindi at any time.” 

“The vexing character of the situation in 
the South,” the IHtai'ada adds, “is that the 
Tamil spoken by the Brahmin is based on 
Sanskrit while the Tamil spoken by the non- 
Brahmin is based purely on the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages. There are Raghu Viras in the reverse 
gear in the South w'ho are keen on pruning out 
every Sanskrit derivative word from the Tamil 
language. As the non-Brahmins represent the 
overwhelming majority of the population, they 
regard the attempt to impose Hindi in 1966 as 
an attempt to bring by the back door Brah- 
minical influence because the Brahmin repre¬ 
sents the Sanskrit civilisation. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the Government of India to take 
note of the strength of sentiment in the South 
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40n the subject. A ru'cre declaration of easy tran¬ 
sition from English to Hindi is not sufficient 
because narrow linguists are growing like musli- 
roojjis in the Indo-Gangetic plain and the 
Parliament of 1965 may not consist of persons 
with tho required kiird of tolerance. Today, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru holds the affections 
of the people, and it may be truly said that no 
aingle ruler since Emperor Asoka ha* wielded 
such influence and commanded rcsjK'ct as he. In 
his life-time, we should like to see this problem 
settled. ” 

While the llifai’ada considcis that Hindi 
in Devanagri script should bo the official lan¬ 
guage it suggests 1990 as the date from which 
to effect the changeover from English. 

Regional Langvages and titate.s 

India has been free for over a decade now^. 
Yet the foreign stamp on our administrative 
machinery is more inominent than ever. The 
use of ties in Government offico.>) has rcacherl 
beyond all proportions. In some offices jiromo- 
tions to higher jrosts have l>ccn made subject to 
wearing full pants. This may .•'■ecni .strange in 
an independent India, but nevcrthcloss true. 

Except in a few States no effort has liecn 
made to make the language of the people the 
language of administration, while in the wake 
of independence some of tho. more far-sighted 
officers and ministers maile an effort to effect :* 
transition from English to the local language, 
the work was not pursued after the transfer of 
those officens. In West Bengal, for example, 
some laudable work was made by Shri Sukumar 
Sen. The work was, however, completely for¬ 
gotten with his transfer to the Election Com¬ 
mission. The States which have made com- 
mendahlo progre.ss in this direction are Madras, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. Latest 
reports indicate that the State Government in 
Madras has now accelerated the pace of tran¬ 
sition from English to the local language 
(Tamil) for administrative purposes. 

A Press Trust oj India ro])ort from Madras, 

« 

“Madras, January 7.—^Abouf, 90 units of 
the several State Government deirartmcnts in 
ihe city have switched over to Tamil for corres¬ 
pondence internally and with the public. 

‘‘These include 17 tmits of the Electricity 


Department, three of the Food Production ‘De¬ 
partment, six of the Public Works Department, 
and a few of tho Re venue and Education Depart¬ 
ments. 

“Government offices in the mofussil num¬ 
bering 1,922 have also started implementing this 
change-over from January 14. These offices have 
been supplied with copies of the glossary of 
administrative terms prepared by the Govern¬ 
ment. This glossary will be reviewed every 
throe months with a view to incorporating suit¬ 
able suggestions. 

“An expert translation committee of six is 
to be constituted to translate into Tamil all the 
forms and codes in the order of their adminis- 
trativo importance,*' a spokesman of the 
Government stated today. 

Tlie Madras Govc'rnment is to be compli¬ 
mented for this bold slei). It is, however, dis- 
ai)pointiiig to find the West Bengal Government 
idle on the matter. 

Problems oj Trarmtion from English 

While there are difference.s over the time 
when English could he replaced by an Indian 
language in the Centre, there is virtually no 
disagreement over the fact that the local 
(regional) languages should be a<lopted for 
adininistiiitive and educational purposes in the 
States. While effecting this transition the 
Governments in all the Statc^i are likely to face 
a number of similar problems arising from the 
need to coin new w’ords in the respective 
icgion.al languages. If a common principle could 
b(j adojffcd by all the States in this regard, the 
task of inter-Stato communication would be 
made easier. 

In our view an All-India Committee should 
immediately be formed with competent repre¬ 
sentatives from all the States who would be 
(Irawn from literaty, academic and administra¬ 
tive circles. This Committee would study the 
position in all the States and could on the basis 
of those observations recommend a uniform 
glossary of terms which could be adopted by all 
the States with minor modifications as and when 
necessary. The Committee would undoubtedly 
find it wise to retain the greater majority of the 
English terms which have become part of the 
popular vocabulary and thereby could avoid the 
absurdities of the West Bengal Committee which 
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raAd6< Itself a laughing stock of all by its efforts 
to coin new terms even for such commonly 
understood- words as ‘police,’ ‘ofikse,’ ‘press,’ 
‘budget,’ ‘circular,’ ‘diary,’ ‘gazette,’ etc., etc- 
The chief criterion in the selection of terms 
should be, as the foremost Bengali novelist 
Bankimehandra said long ago, its intelligibility 
to the majority. If an English term is familiar 
with the people, there should be no objection to 
its retention. Wo have already retained thou¬ 
sands of them: ‘school,’ ‘college,’ ‘shirt,’ ‘pant,’ 
‘blade,’ ‘chair,’ ‘tabic,’ ‘tram,’ ‘bus,’ ‘dock;’ 
‘rail,’ ‘engine,’ and so on. This should not be 
embarrassing because the leading languages of 
the world have attjiined their present pre¬ 
eminence only through liberal incorporation of 
foreign tciiiis. 

Imparting education through the mother- 
tongue would require the translation of many 
text-books on history, geography, economics, 
])oIiti('.s, sociology and other natural and social 
sciences. Most of the Indian languages have no 
terms to convey all the leading ideas of these 
subjects. In this case also the evolving of a 
common pi'inciple on the retention and transla¬ 
tion of terms would be greatly beneficial. As in 
the administrative sphere, in the educational 
s[)hcre also it would bo found wiser to retain 
many of the English and foreign term^ for whicli 
no suitable words are available in the regional 
languages. It should be seriously consideri 
whether the scientific terms and numerals 
should not bo taken over in toto. This wwild be 
an additional help to students who w'ould be 
reading scientific treatises in a language other 
than his mother-tongue. 

This task should be taken up right now 
so that all translations are made on the basis of 
standardised terms. As is well known, know-- 
ledgc depends to a large extent upon exact 
d(*finition and unless terras aic standardized 
definition becomes increasingly difficult. 

The Union and State Ministries for Educa¬ 
tion would do well to pay some attention to 
this subject. 

Armaments and Humanity 

There has been so much futile talk about 
disarmament that people now have growm in¬ 
different tp these discussions. But disarmament 


is nonetheless a vital necessity—for all.. If tb® 
world continues to live very long in the state 
of present tension with the Weste-armed to the 
teeth—accosted by the armed Soviet Union-—we 
might have to witness colossal destruction 
even if there is no war. The following news- 
item is a pointer to the future if the nations in 
the HK-anwhile fail to agree on complete dis¬ 
armament: 

“Moscow, January 12.—Airmen w'ho make 
regular flights in aircraft carrying atom or 
hydrogen bombs are liable to sudden fits or 
madness which could lead to the extermination 
of hundreds of thousands of human lives, accord, 
ing to a Soviet psychiatrist, Tass reported today. 

“The psychiatrist. Prof. Vassily Blanshchi- 
kov, said; ‘This danger is all the more real as 
often no warning sign permits the detection of 
the approach of 'a fit of madness, becarise in 
most ca-ses it is a question of men considered as 
perfectly normal.’ 

“Tlie. psychiatrist said the only way of 
.avoiding such a ri.<k w-as the forbidding of such 
fights.” 

Factors that tend to produce such mental 
derangement arc, according to Prof, Blanshchi- 
kov, ‘ continuous stress, mental or physical 
fatigue ami otlicr factors which weaken the 
nervous system and the body as a whole. Many 
of (beso are the inevitable corollary of the 
pilots’ difficult and streneous work. Especially 
significant is llie fact that the airmen are conti¬ 
nually subjected to the elTects of frequent- 
changes in atmospheric pressure and of highly 
rarefi('d air. 'Phis affects such major functions 
of the body as blood circulation and respira¬ 
tion and has a consideiable effect on higher 
nervous activity.” 

This means that, war or no war, there 
would be the risk of atomic bombing so long 
as atom bombs exist and that no country is safe 
from the threat. Paradoxically enough, in a 
time of peace it is the possessor country that 
runs the greatest risk in so far as the slightest 
error on the part of anyone concerned in the 
process of manufacture and transport of nuclear 
weapons—a possibility now stated to be very 
real and thus all the more threatening—would 
result in the destruction of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of human lives. AH these lead to the im¬ 
perative need for immediate disarmament. 
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Salvation or Destruction 

On« of the most distinguished names 
amongst the military men of the U.S.A., is 
that, of General Omar N. Bradley’s. We re¬ 
produce from the World Arcmnd Press, the 
following extracts from his speech on November 
8, at St. Alban’s School, Washington: 

“The central problem of our time—as I 
view it—^is now to employ human intelligence 
for the salvation of mankind. For we. have de¬ 
filed our intellect by the creation of such scien¬ 
tific instrument.s of de-^tmetion that wo arc now 
in a desperate danger of destroying ourselves. 
Our plight i.s critical and with each effort we 
have made to relieve by further scientific 
advance, we have succeeded only in aggravat¬ 
ing our peiil. 

“We reason that uo Government, no single 
group of men—indeed, not even one wilful indi¬ 
vidual—would be so foolhardy, so reckless, as 
to precipitat.e a war which would most surely 
end in mutual destiuction. This reasoning may 
have the l>enefit of logic. But even logic some¬ 
times goes away. How can we assume that rea¬ 
son w’ill prevail in a cri,>!is wlicn there is ordi¬ 
narily so little reason among men. 

“Have we already gone too far in this 
search for peace through the accumulation of 
peril? I believe there is a way out. And I be¬ 
lieve it because I have acquired in my lifetime 
a decent respect for human intelligence. 

“It may be that the problems of accommo¬ 
dation in a wwld split by rival ideologies are 
more difficult than those with wdiich we have 
struggled in the construction of ballistics mis¬ 
siles. But I believe too, that if we apply to 
these human problems the energy, creativity, 
and the perseverance we have devoted to science, 
even problems of accommodation will yield to 
reason. 

“Admittedly, the problem of peaceful 
accommodation in the world is infinitely more 
difficult than the conqiie.st of space, infinitely 
more coraph'X than a trip to the moon. But if 
We will only come to the realization that it must 
be worked out—whatever it may mean even to 
6uch sacred traditions as ab.soluto national sove¬ 
reignty—T believe that wc can, somehow, some¬ 
where, and perhaps through some as yet undis¬ 
covered world thinker and leader find a work¬ 
able solution. 


“If I am sometimes discouraged, it is hot 1>y 
the magnitude of the problem, but by our colos¬ 
sal indifference to it. I am unable to understand 
why—if wo are willing to trust in reason as a 
restraint on the use of ready-made, ready-to- 
fire bombs—^we do not make greater, more dili¬ 
gent and more imaginative use of reason and 
human intelligence in seeking an accord and 
compromi.so which will make it po.ssible for 
mankind to control the atom and banish it as 
an instrument of war. 

“Tliis is the real and most strenuous chal¬ 
lenge to man’s intelle<'t today. By comparison 
with it, the conquest of space is of small signi¬ 
ficance. [Tntil we learn how to live together, 
until we rid ourselves of the strife that mocks 
our pretensions of civilization, our adventures 
in sciemee, instead of producing human progress 
will continue to crowd it wnth greater peril. Tf 
enough of us believe in the ability of intelli¬ 
gent human bcing'i to get together on some basis 
of a just accord, w’c might somehow, .“somewhere 
and under some auspices make a start on it. 

“Time is running again.st us with the speed 
of a Sputnik." 

The Soviet Seven-Year Plan 

The Soviet Government in a denree in 
September, IQ.'ry, announced that the new Seven- 
Year Plan spread over the period 1959-65 
would be worked out. Thi.s decision w^as remark¬ 
able not only because it made a departure from 
the principle, followed since 1928, of using five- 
year periods for planning th-f* development of the 
national economy; it was also significant that 
the proposed plan was to begin from »1959—^two 
years before the completion of the Sixth Fivc- 
Ycat- Plan (1956-60). 

The decision to draw up a new plan in the 
midst of a current one wa.s an indirect admission 
of the unrealistic character of the Sixth Fiv 
Year Plan, “The excessive demands made by 
the plan,” writes G, A. Vvedensky in the 
Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, “are indicated not only by the actual 
jn-oduction figures, which are lagging behind tlu' 
planned targets, but also by the failure .to pre¬ 
sent any more specific plans, although the later 
had been promised.” 

Premier Bulganin had stated in his report 
to the twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in early 1956 that the 
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detaikd plan would be drawn up later on fol¬ 
lowing the dwectives of the Congress. Th’* 
promise could not be kept. Thereafter, the 
central committee of the Communist Party 
decided in December, 1966, that the detailed 
working out of the Sixth Five-Year Plan wo' 
be completed and would be submitted to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR by the first half 
of 1957 for examination and ratification. ?Tov 
ever, this date also could not be observed, 
neither could the Plan be submitted to tb 
Supreme Soviet. The repeated failure on *' 
part of (he Soviet Government to keep to the 
schedule indicated the unrealistic nature of the 
diioctive.s of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. This 
was also given by the fact that planned targets 
for the first year (1956) had earlier been re¬ 
duced for some branches of Soviet industiy. 

The newly announced Seven-Year Plan—- 
the working out of which was scheduled to be 
completed by the end of June, 1958—was also 
oriented to developing tlie heavy industries. 

G. A. Vvedensky writes: “Not by chance 
is the new plan to cover the period 1959-65. 
Siwiet long-term I'lan fixes production for the 
first and final years of the period in cpicstion, 
but not for the intermediate years. Thus, the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan gave the planned indices 
for 1956 and 1960; the new plan will give the 
initial figures for 1959 and the final figures foi 
1905. The artificially chosen period of the new 
plan will thus have more chance of concealin' 
the failure of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, both 
inside and outside the USSR, since it will reflect 
production targets not coinciding in period wit 
those of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The n*- 
plan w'ill have figures for 1959 not contained 
in the directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
while, on the other hand, the final year of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1960) will, as an inter¬ 
mediate year, be absent from the new plan.” 

The difficulties experienced by the Soviet 
planners should convince those of our countiy- 
incn who are always fond of making ignorant 
and abstract references to the USSR in order to 
^ervc their narrow political ends by discrediting 
their fellow countrymen (some of whom arc men 
of great competence, integrity and full of lovi 
for their countrymen), that in no part of the 
world. Communist part included, progress is 
Achieved by magic wiUiout failure or sacrifice. 


w 

1957 in retrospect 

Mr. Robert G. Whalen, reviewing the 
developments in 1957, writes in the New York 
Times International Edition, “The sound that 
epitomised 1957 was the faint beep-beep which 
on an October evening first came eerily down 
from space. The sight was ♦^hat of earth’s first 
man-made satellite streaking across starlit 
skies.” 

The two Sputniks indicated great Soviet 
superiority in rurketory and missileiy and thus 
shattcH'd one of the “bedrock assumptions of 
the Western security system” that the United 
States would always be ahead of the Russians 
in weapons and this would deter' any Soviet 
assault on the Western coalition, Mr. Whalen 
w'rites. Tlie result was a “shudder of dismay 
througli the North Atlantic Alliance” and a 
regenerated “pressure for a round of East-West 
Diplomacy.” 

. The failure of the Americans in their effort 
to launch an artificial satellite brought home 
the magnitude of the Soviet achievements. The 
confusion in the Western camp was profound. 
In tlii.s background the heads of Nato States 
met in Paris. There were clearly wide differences 
of approach icvealed in that summit conference. 
The succes.s of the conference in rallying the 
inember.s in their alliance, Mr. Whalen says, 
“remains in doubt.” 

In 1957, Khiaschev emerged more force¬ 
fully as the voice of Communism. His voice 
was heard nearly a dozen times more than 
Stalin’s ever had been. However, there were 
also indications of grave ideological and poli¬ 
tical differences in the USSR. The Western 
camp was not very stable for that. England 
and France were still nursing their mortification 
at the U.S. denunciation of the Suez adventure. 
Tn addition there were also the crises of colonial¬ 
ism in general in which Great Britain, France, 
Greece, Turkey and, relatively indirectly, the 
U.S. Governments were also involved. 

“More serious than any of these Western 
troubles,” Mr. Whalen writes, “was the steady 
erosion of American prc.stige. Before the ad¬ 
vent of the Sputniks the erosion was most 
apparent in the Middle East.” 

In the U.S.A. itself the year dosed with 
an uneasiness about the possibility of continued 
Eisenhower leadership because of the Presidents 
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renewed illness. The other most important delegates did not represent their respective^ 
aspect of American domestic scene was the pro- governments. Nevertheless, it marked a great 
gresB in de-aegregation. step towards Asian-African solidarity and 

^ understanding and was regarded as such by its 

**Enter 1958’* supporters and opponents alike. Despite its 

The New York Times writes; non-ofScial character, however, the conference 

“The year 1958 may prove to be one of the was actively supported by a number of govern- 
most critical in the history of modern man. The ments of Asia and Africa. The opening of the 
Soviet leap into space has produced a profound conference was watched with great interest by 
alteration in the psychologik‘a'1—if not the Egyptian Cabinet ministers and ambassadors of 
actual—balance of power between the East other countries stationed in Cairo, 
and West. The months ahead may reveal The conference was a very important event 
whether that change will result in a new equili- of 1957. It discussed various problems—econo- 
brium between the two great power blocs, or a mic, political and social—confronting the pcoplea 
slow deterioration of the Western po.siition with of Asia and Africa and a number of resolutions 
con.sequrnces that no one can foretell. were adopted on these. The conference endorsed 

'‘Di.«patchc.s from Nejc York Ti7ncs corres- India’.s stand on Goa, Indonesia’s stand on Wo?t 
pondents (and in the case of Peiping from Ren- Irian and China’s stand on Formosa. Another 
tei's) in capitals throughout the world reflected notable event of the conference was the dcclara- 
varying moods at the year’s end depending on tion by the representative frinri the Soviet Union 
whether the nations were in the Communist, that the Soviet Goveriinient was pn'parcd to 
W’^estern or neutralist groups. offer economic aid without any strings to any 

“In the Communist countries—particu- country in Asia and Africa, 
larly in Russia the mood w'as one of elation W'^hile the conference was widely publicised 

and confidence. In vsome of the satellites, how'- in foreign prc.ss, the coverage by Indian prass 

ever, the elation was tcm])ered by the fact that \v;,s rather scanty. The reason 'is hard to cx- 
pohtical independence and economic prosperity plain. Fven the Portuguese juess with its rigid 
still seemed as far away as ever. censorship gave wdde imblicity to the conference 

“In Western count lies, the general feeling (omitting, however, the statement on Goa). The 

was one of apprehension and concern. The -Western press, as usual, tried to belittle its im- 
mood varied between countries such as the portance by describing it as a Russian show. 
United States, where the chief reaction was a Opening the conference Mr. El Sayed 
determination to catch up with Russia and Anwar el Sudat, .said: 

smaller ^\estein nation.s who saw an urgent "Fiec Egj'pt sees in your meeting on her 

need for a negotiated settlement with Moscow, another aspect of freedom. We have all 

In the ncutrnlist countries, the dorninant vvitne.ssed one liistory of irnperiali.sm and ex¬ 
mood seemed to be renewed determination to ploitation and are partners in one struggle and 
s^iy clear of the two great power groups, cou- one future. There is no better proof of this 
p ed with the fear that neutrality wa.> becoming strong unity which tics us together than the 
increasingly difficult in the stepped-up arms severe trial through which Egj'pt passed a year 

ago when throe countries conspired to invade 
her and destroy her freedom. The peoples of 
The Asuin-Africdn Conference Asia and Africa rose at that decisive moment 

A conference attended by representative.^ to support Egypt and expressed their support 
from forty-four countries of Asia and Africa through all means in their power. It was then 
was held in Cairo, capital city of Egypt, from that those who were attacking Port §aid felt 
December 26, 1957 to January 1, .1958. The that they were not attacking a single city but 
conference, in which more than five bundled attacking two big continents; the aggressors felt 
delegates took part and which wa.s covered by that they were not attacking the homes of 
more than one hundred press correspondents, peaceful citizens but were attacking a sublime 
was a non-ofBcial one in the sense that the symbol of justice and freedom .which 1^000. 



million people were determined to protect. The 
hands of the aggressors trembled and their 
Jicarts sank wliile the spirit of Egypt on the 
firing line soaicd high. When aggression receded 
and victory dawned it was not a victory for 
Egypt alone but a victory on behalf of you all. 

“Egypt, in expressing her gratitude and in 
welcoming you today, knows only too well that 
the only way to lepay this debt is for her to 
become an effective force working for the libe¬ 
ration of all peoples from imperialism and the 
protection of all peoples from any danger 
similar to that to which she was exposed. 

“Dear brethren,-—More than two years ago 
the Bandung Conference was held and attended 
by leprcscnfatives of 29 independent govern¬ 
ments to declare to the world that the tide of 
history had turned and that Asia and Africa, 
which had been an open country or a forest 
through which wild alien beasts loamed, had 
become a free, highly-esteemed force which had 
a decisive role to play in the future of the whole 
international community, 

“The Bandung Conference was also held to 
prove to the i^ons of Asia and Africa that their 
solidarity and the strength which they gained 
wlien they met together were of the greatest 
importance. Today this peoples’ conference 
meets to salute and continue the Bandung spiiit, 
on the one hand, and to be another step forward, 
on the other hand. Because our conference is a 
l)eoplcs’ confeivnte it was able to include not 
only the countries which international law le- 
cognisc as one independent unit but also all 
peoples which are recognised by the established 
fact, history and humanity and the peoples 
which are still suffering under the yoke of 
imperialism in one form or another. In fact, 
tliesci latter peoples Avill receive the utmost 
attention of the conference because they repre¬ 
sent the sick part of the body of Asia au 
Africa which deserves the greatest possible 
attention because a body cannot live with one 
good whole and one sick part. 

“The Bandung Conference was not, there¬ 
fore, a sudden phenomenon. It was the natural 
result of a moral development which led Afiican 
and Asian peoples to awaken to deal with pro¬ 
blems affecting their existence and to shoulder 
the resimnsibilities of their liberation. This 
awakening would have not had a historic signi' 


licahce had it not been in turn a storthag poisf 
for a new historic progress, the outlines of which 
were drawn up at Bandung. It will be up to the 
Cairo conference to extract the best possible 
positive results in the political, economic, sociial 
and cultural fields, 

“Here w'c shall inevitably be faced by some 
difficult problems. But these problems can bo 
easily overcome if we start by overcoming the 
first difficulty, which exists in ourselves; this 
difficulty is to estimate things correctly. We 
have to visualise the problems facing us in their 
true light, avoiding exaggeration, which makes 
solutions difficult to achieve, but at the same 
time avoiding any underestimation, as this will 
make solutions less valuable and loss daring. In 
short, we should avoid misinterpretations which 
lead to miscalculations. 

“Dear brel-liren,—There is no doubt that 
each country has its special problems which it 
understands best. But there is also no doubt 
that we can extend to one another a hand of 
assistance, experience and advice to overcome 
these problems. Here it becomes clear that each 
one of us should take two things into considera¬ 
tion: giving attention to his own problems and 
to the problems of others. Then we have the 
common problems which interest us all. Our 
private and common problems should be dis- 
cus.sed side by side. We should, therefore, 
always look for a meeting point which we should 
develop and strengthen. 

“These are not all our responsibilities at the 
conference. In addition to our responsibilities 
towards our countries and our responsibilities, 
towards our continents we have also our respon¬ 
sibilities towards the world as one unit. 

“We cannot live in security in a world 
threatened with war. We cannot enjoy our re¬ 
sources in a world where there is robbery. We 
cannot build producing weapons of destruc¬ 
tion and devastation. We cannot raise 
the standard of living of our peoples, 
attend to our sick and deal with epi-* 
demies in a world which is competing in finding 
means of killing. Gone for ever is the time 
when the destinies of war and peace were de¬ 
cided in few European capitals. It is we who 
decide this today. Our word has great weight 
in the international field. We have only to re¬ 
member our great numbers, our resources, our 



vast area and our strategic positions to see ‘that 
war will be impossible if we arc determined to 
maintain peace. But our determination must 
not be passive. It must be turned into positive 
action for peace. ” 

France and North Africa 

The New York Times of January 19 has 
the following comment to make on the situation 
in the North African French colony of Algeria 
and its neighbours. French obstinacy is still 
aggravating the situation as the report indi¬ 
cates. Colonialism dies hard indeed! 

'‘Algeria’s neighbors—Tunisia to the east, 
Morocco to the west—arc not olRcially involved 
in the Algerian rebellion against French rule. 
Actually the Tunisians and the Mo)oceans have 
given Algeria’s Arabs both moral and 
material support. Uespitc a 100-mile-long 
electrified barbed wire barrier on the Tunisian 
border, French intelligence estimates that about 
1,000 weapons cross into Algeiia each month— 
more than enough to offset rebel locscs from 
French military operations. 

‘‘Last week-end between 200 and 300 
Algerian rebels attacked a French patrol in 
Algeria two miles from the Tunisian border 
Fourteen French soldiers were killed, five were 
missing. The French charged that the Algerians 
had cros.‘'v?d from Tunisia to attack tho patrol 
and had witlubawn back lo Tujiisia with the 
five French captive:?. Paris p'oiested st?’ongly 
to Tunis ami dcrnamleil the immediate release 
of the prisoners. 

“Last Monday Tunis rejected the protest. 
The (Joveinment of riesi<b nt Ifabib Bourguiba 
denie<l that there had been ‘any infiltration by 
the belligerents into Tuni.'ian territory’ or that 
there were any French jirisoncrs in Tunisia. 
French Premier Felix Gaillard .sent two per¬ 
sonal envoys—one of them a French general— 
to deliver a protest and a warning to M. Bour¬ 
guiba. The Tunisian President refused to re- 
*ceive the general on the ground that his presence 
constituted a virtual military threat, 

“The French were inccn.sed. French offi- 
-oials regarded the incident as confirmation of 
• their suspicions that recent American and 
British arms aid to Tunisia was reaching the 
•Algerian rebels. Premier Gaillaid’s office 
charged that Tunis had shown 'a deliberately 


unfriendly attitude.^ There was talk of a breach 
in diplomatic relations. 

“Whatever happens in the next few days, 
it is clear that while the Algerian war continues, 
French relations wdth Tunisia and with Morocco 
as well will be strained.’’ 

The Antics at Ankara 

Mr. Firoz Khan Noon seems to have found 
a kindred soul in the old associate of King 
Feisal I. We are not suiprised at the ebullitions 
of Firoz Khan Noon but it is queer that an old 
hand at politics like Nuii-c«-Said should join 
in this incongruous and ridiculous cavorting. 
Pads also make strange hed-fellows, it seems: 

“Ankara, Jan. 27.—Mr. Firo/ Khan INoon, 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, and the leader of 
the Iraqi delegation, Mr. i\uri-es-Said, today 
raised the Kashmir issue in the Baghdad I’acl 
Ministerial Council nieeling. 

“Mr. Noon also crilici/ed ‘neutralist’ 
countries and said, ‘Of all the threats lo vvhieh 
the Baghdad Pact area is subjected, the most 
invidious is from the so-eallcd neutralists, 

“ ‘The part which they are playing in 
-upporiing subversion and in pro\ iding pseudo- 
moral basis for it constitutes a serious threat. 
It is tinre wt recognized this daiigei and took 
t!Cti\e steps to meet it. 

“ ‘The people < { the Baghdad Pae' countries 
are quite bewildered when they find that some 
of these so-called neiitraJisls are recipients of 
large-scale aid not only from (ioniirrunist 
countiies but also from Wcsicni countries 
whose polici<‘s they are constantly attacking.’ 

“Unless (Jtfferenl'ialion could be made 
between friends and neutralists, distinction 
betw'cen friends and foes was in grave danger 
of being blurred. 

“Mr. Noon continued : ‘There can be no 
objection to a nation following under certain 
circumstances a policy of neutrality so long as 
it is genuine neutrality. In certain quarters, 
however, neutrality is regarded as meaning 
hostility lo one side and friendship wi’h the 
other, irrespective of precepts or practices. 

“‘N.A.T.O., Baghdad Pact and'S.E.A.- 
T.O. are dubbed as aggressive military alliances 
but not a word is said about the Warsaw Pact 
and the massive armaments which it disposes. 
The building of Communist bases in the IVfiddle 



EMt ana injection of vMt stdros of ann» is 
<leBci^il>6d as contribution to world peace, but 
the supply of minute quantities of purely defen* 
sive weapons under strict guarantees by the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. is a threat to, peace. 
This attitude of the mind harms not only the 
free world but also endangers those whom it is 
supposed to protect*. 

“Mr. Noon hoped that the efforts of Dr. 
Graham would prove fruitful and a solution of 
the Kashmir problem would be found. 

“Mr. Nuri-es-Said in his speech described 
the Kashmir issue ‘as an unresolved problem 
which is disturbing peace and stability in the 
area.’ 

“Iraq believed that there should be no 
deviation from the principles of the U.N. 
Charter in settling the question. Such a settle¬ 
ment should i>e compaluble with the rights of 
the people of Kaslimir for self-determination 
and freedom. ‘We believe the implementation 
of the resolutions of the .'’^eiirily Council on the 
Kashmir question will lead to a speedy soluli n 
of the problem’.’* 

Pakistan and Rule of Laxo 

The reeont devo’ pmon*s ' i Pakistan w Id 
be viewed with great concer” by dcmov.at 
everywhere. Pakistan is a ’h ls in 

the Union of South Africa, discrimination is 
being practised legally. Under tho k^w as it 
stands, a non-Muslira, be he a Hindu, Christian, 
Jain, Parsi or Buddhist, cannot be the Head of 
the State. There arc several additional handi¬ 
caps specifically placed upon the non-Muslims. 
Even in the application of this discriminating 
law, further discrimination has been done 
against the Hindus, apart from the calculated 
political moves loading to communal distur¬ 
bances resulting in the loss of life and property 
to the non-Muslims. The Pakistani policy of 
deliberately driving out the Hindus has led to 
the exodus of nearly six million Hindus from 
East Pakistan into India. It has naturally not 
been easy for the Government or the people in 
India to make suitable arrangements for the 
physical, •economic and cultural rehabilitation of 
this vast number. This has meant a human 
misery and degradation on a scale which, per- 

has no parallel in history. This policy 
goes directly against the United Nations Decla- 
8 


ration of Human Rights and fallg 
gory of genocide. 

On January 11, the Prime Minister ' ^1 
Pakistan, Mr. Firoze Khan Noon, made anoi^i^ 
declaration of policy which, perhaps, is •alsd. 
unprecedented in history. On January 11, Mi^ 
Noon candidly declared to the Press represent»- 
tives gathered in Karachi, the capital city of 
Pakistan, that he had issued directions for the 
arrest of all Indian citizens in Eastern Pakistan, 
and for their detention in concentration camps 
to be employed as forced labour for building 
mud roads. This was a fantastic announcement; 
nevertheless it was confirmed in another news 
on the following day. Soon the Government of 
Pakistan saw the unwisdom of such frankness 
and accordingly the statement was modified 
(not by the Prime Minister Noon) to say that 
only Indians w'ithout a valid passport would be 
0 aricsted and put in concentration camps. 

tiven in the modified form the statement 
of the Pakistan Government is fantastic, to say 
tlu 'ast. History shows that war w’ae declared 
for far le^.s reasons. Pakistan disregarded the 
liisto.y and geograiihy and even good neigh¬ 
bour!/ relations, l.i practice, however, the 
(-0 run lent’,s nica.surcs have bj' no means been 
ii''* ’ t” ’ lo Tni._.ins without passports—^but 
’''o Jut'ians in Pakistan and even 
ih'\U .A v>- kistan. A reign of terror 
i.s now laging ut IPaki.'-tan with the mili- 
ta.y razinc l.i.id" houses and business, and 
I 3ple tk in all directions. 

The eooduot of the Government of Pakistan 
is a clear violation of the rule of law. The 
democratic forces in Pakistan have tried hard 
to curb these fascistic tendencies on the part 
of the Central Government, but have so far 
failed—specially because West Pakistan ele¬ 
ments predominate in tlie administration and 
the forces. In the whole affair the role played 
by the President Iskander Mirza is quite 
evident. The President, being a constitutional 
head, cannot under the Constitution meddle in 
the politics of the country. That, however, has 
not deterred him from making statements— 
outside the Parliament—deprecating the various 
laws framed by the Parliament even under his 
own Presidentship. On December 22, for ex¬ 
ample, he told a meeting of the Bar Association 
in Karachi that the law passed by Pakistan 



; "parliament deciding upon a common electorate 
for, all religious communities (replacing the re- 
- actionary separate electorate for Hindus and 
Muslims) had been a retrograde step. Sucli an 
acUon is certainly unusual on the part of an 
elected constitutional head of a democracy. 

The political history of partition on a 
religious basis lias too much coloured intoi- 
national opinion for it to take a proper view 
of the happenings in Pakistan. That to a large 
extent accounts for the fact fbal while the 
international public opinion has waxed angry 
over the fate of a few East German or Hunga¬ 
rian refugees, it has practically kept silent over 
tile fate of the millions of Hindus sulTcring in 
Pakistan, or, in India, as rcfuge('.s Irom Paki¬ 
stan. It i.s high time that the Government nf 
India made some cllorts in acquaint ing tlie 
world public with the facts of the situation. 

Bureaucracy in India 

The weekly ncw.s])a{)er V'KJiI has, in an 
editorial article, admirably shoivn how hureuu- 
craey has been growing in India at the expense 
of popular welfare. Referring to the Ministry of 
Refugee Rehabilitation, the Vujil writes: 

"Half a dezen zonal commissioners will 
from now on be giving a new brhk look to the 
business of refugee reha.liilitation in W est Ben¬ 
gal. vSomebody high up in New Delhi got bold 
of the bright idea that refugee rehabilitation 
needed urgently a good amount of high-grade 
bureaucratic blood tiansfusion. This brings us 
face to face with Parkinson, an almost legen¬ 
dary name, to which Pandit Nehru referred 
sometime ago by illustrating the law of self¬ 
propagation of the higher bureaucratic specie-'. 
Parkinson’s Law is the cliniax of the bureau¬ 
cratic universe which exists and flourishes in 
almost every country without any very great 
regard for the needs and interests of people at 
large. This law so-called after Parkinson ex¬ 
plains with remarkable acuteness how a bureau¬ 
cratic administrative machine expands more and 
more according to its own inner pressures, in¬ 
dependent of the amount of work it has to do. 
In other w'ords, first to quote a typical instance 
of Parkinson’s Law in operation, over a twenty- 
year period the numbiT of officers and subor¬ 
dinate staff in the Briti.'^h Admiralty increased 
many times while the size of fhe British Navy 


and the nimubfer of ehips reduced- d^»L 
the same period. The lesson to be kept in mind 
is that bureaucracy is self-creative, eelf- 
expanding and self-perpetuating. As India has 
always been a paradise for bureaucrats and now 
that a self-styled Welfare State must have all 
the symbols and tokens of welfare being spread 
out from above, Parkinson’s Law is having here 
a perpetual field-day. This, of course, is an old 
story and if any warning was needed it cpuld 
be ea.'^ily found in Tagore’s famous parable on 
educating a parrot. The king, anxious to pro¬ 
vide the best education to the parrot, spends a 
lot on having a golden cage, volumes of dreary 
books and a large body of retinue, supervisors 
and so on. If in the scrimmage, the parrot itself 
was forgotten and loft to die uncared for, that 
exactly foreshadowed the course and conse¬ 
quence of Parkinson’s Law in operation in our 
modern bureaucratic administration. That 
Pandit Nehru is more or le.ss .aw.aro of this 
hardly givco any satisfaction either to the tax¬ 
payer or to those in whose supposed interests 
more and more aelditions arc biang made to the 
Ontral and State Civil Lists.” 

"The Ministry of Reluibililation is not the 
only sinner iii this reqicet,'’ continues the 
"but tlii.s has, by and large, under its jurisdic¬ 
tion, the most fantastically expensive and 
elaborate organisation. The Central Rehabiliia- 
tion Ministiy has its own large team of oiriecr.s 
at the secretariat level, and at the State level 
in AVest Bengal, the number of officers with a 
very long list of varied de.'ignations, assign¬ 
ments, postings, etc., give* initially an im¬ 
pression of tremendous work in progress. In this 
context the api)ointment of half a dozen zonal 
commissioners produces rather a feeling of anti¬ 
climax. In addition to the State Minister, and 
Deputy Minister for Rehabilitation, there is a 
full-fledged secretariat team—Secretaries, Direc¬ 
tors of Camp.s, Rehabilitation Commissioner and 
various other officers to look after financial and 
educational affairs connected with the refugees. 
There arc, besides, Di.strict Rehabilitation Offi¬ 
cers and below them a fairly long chain of sub¬ 
ordinates to work in different localities.” 

Discrimination in Government Offices 

One of the chief reasons for the grave dis¬ 
content among government servants is the .wide 



di^mkation tjetween ’ gib^emment servants 
even Within the same rank. The Statesman in 
an editorial article has referred to the iniquity 
of allowing a lower scale of pay to State Govern¬ 
ment servants than that to a Central Govern¬ 
ment servant of equivalent rank and qualifica¬ 
tion. There are further instances of discrimina¬ 
tion even in the same office. Thu.s in the office 
of the Accountant-General, West Bengal, elerk.s 
required to possess the s.ame qualifications and 
doing equivalent jolxs suffers discrimination 
when they have to go out of Calcutta. For 
example, the clerks belonging to the Local Audit 
Department draw the same pay and allowances 
as in other departments of the Accountarit- 
General’s Office while they remain in Calcutta. 
But when they have to go to mofus.sil, as they 
have to on account of official duty, they are 
treated on a completely different footing than 
the clerks in other de]>artmont,« though the 
former do not enjoy any special henefit.s or 
facilities in mofussil. This discrimina¬ 
tion entails a sacrifice to an individual clerk of 
the Local Audit ranging from one hundred rupees 
per month to more. Departmental representa¬ 
tion has been ineffective to remove this unjust 
diserimimition. Naturally there is widespread 
discontent and backbiting in the department to 
avoid going out of CaNutta and effi(‘i('ncy ha- 
been the chief casualty. 

U.S. Aid for India 

The New York Times had the following 
report in its January 19 issue regarding the 
recent U.S. aid offer to India: 

“The combination of India’s political im¬ 
portance in Asia and its serious economic i)Iight 
have made it a target of sharp East-West com¬ 
petition in the cold war. Since 1951, when India 
launched her First Five-Year Plan to boost 
agricultural production, the United States has 
given New Delhi almost $1 billion in aid in the 
form of loans, grants, farm .«iurplu.scs and tech¬ 
nical assistance. In recent months, however, 
two factors have raised urgently the question of 
additional U.S. aid to India. 

“One was the stepped-up Soviet economic 
offensive in the Afro-Asian world. Moscow has 
been especially interested in wooing India and 
has extended credits to New Delhi totaling 
6270,000,000—rand has promised more. 


other'was 

India’s Second' Five-Year Plan, launcb^.'t|j_ 
1956 with the aim of giving the country au 
dustrial base and raising per capita annual 
come by $10 to $69.61. The'plan envisag^;! 
expenditures of $15 billion to be raised throug^.; 
lieavy taxation, deficit spending, public borrow*,! 
ing and foreign aid. India, however, was gam" 
hling on a number of assumptions, including an; 
increase in Indian savings and the stability t)f> 
u'orld prices to meet the plan’s goals. 

“The assumptions proved faulty and last 
summer the plan wa.'* drastically cut back, with - 
many projects halted in the blueprint stage. 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said that 
unless India could raise $1.4 billion by 1961, 
the hard-core essentials of the Second Fh’C-Year 
Plan could not he realized. 

“Last week 1110 United States moved to 
meet New Delhi’s financial plight—and the 
Soviet challenge. On Thursday the State De- 
liartmont announced U.S. ‘willingness’ to aid 
India with an additional $225,000,000 loan, plus 
1,000.000 tons of grain valued at $65,000,000. 
India would pay for the grain in rupees, 80 per 
cent of which would Ijc turned back to India in 
the form of U.S. loans.” 

New Year’s Hopes 

Although we are not veiy sanguine about 
the fulfilment of official forecasts, the following 
new.s report .seems to hold out some hopes about 
the lessening of the strain on the consumer and 
tax-payer. But then, so long as there is reck¬ 
less .sjicnding and feckless planning tliore will 
even bo new demands on the life's blood of the 
helpless Indian jieople: 

“Nctv Delhi, January 5, —Altheiugli ,lhe 
position about the availability of steel will 
remain difficult in 1958, the new year is ex¬ 
pected to herald a substantial increase in the 
country’s production of pig-iron. 

“By early next month, the expansion pro¬ 
gramme of the Indian I'ron and Steel Company 
is likely to be completed, creating an additional 
capacity of 1.200 tons ef pig-iron per day. 

“The completion of the more ambitious 
expansion programme of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company will follow in June or July. It, 
will create an additional daily capacity of 3,000 
tons. 



"Accc^ding to finn estimates, therefore, as 
' a result of these developments, the country’s 
pig-iron production this year will be 600,000 
to 700,000 tons more than the present output. 

“Besides, one blast furhace each ftl Rourkela 
anVl Bhilai, in the public sector, will go into 
action towards the end of the year. That will 
contribute some further quantities of pig-iron. 

■‘This is bound to reduce somewhat the drain 
on the country’s foreign oxcliange resources. 
At present the import of iron and steed amounts 
tc Rs. 120 crorcs annually. Increased supplies 
of indigenous pig-iron will considerably lower 
this figure. 

“Hoiwever, the full impact of the expansion 
programme in the private sector will be felt 
towards the middle of 1959. By then the three 
plants in the public sector will also have made 
«ufficient progress and steel rclling inillh will 
ie in action. 

“It can therefore be safely assumed that 
'during 1959 lindia will be in a position to 
export iron and steel worth at least Rs. 50 
crlores besides saving double that amount on 
imports. 

“JVUr. T. T. Krishnamachari is now tour¬ 
ing the public sector steel projects and is 
expected to return, to Delhi on Tuesday. 
Although no longer directly in charge of the 
•ubject, the Finance Mini.stcr’s interest in the 
Drogress of the steel projects has by no means 
Jiminished. ” 

Kerala*s Education Bill 

The following news reports tend to throw 
some strange lights on the bill in question 
which seems to be a fait accompli. However, the 
ominous forebodings might not be so bad in the 
actual working: 

“ErnakuJam, January .5.—The Catholic 
Union of India, socio-religious organization 
representing the five million Catholic Christians 
in the country, has repudiated the Portuguese 
claim diat ‘the future of Christianity in India 
or the East is bound up with the continued 
dominion of Portugal over Goa.’ 

“The Managing Committee of the Union, 
which concluded a two-day session here today, 
in a resolution on Goa, emphatically asserted 
that Christianity in India needed no aid of any 
foreign or cc^onial power for its existence or 
progress. On the other hand, it claimed for 
the people of Goa their natural right to ‘self- 
determinatiop’. 


“Aiao^r ree<dut!on vltsived witii 
concern’ die passing d tKe Kerala Education 
Bill. The committee yf&s ‘alarmed’ at the 
consequOTccs such legis/lhtion might havci on 
the future of private educational institutions 
fin this country. 

“'Hie committee, after taking into consider¬ 
ation the ‘great strides’ made by Communism 
in Ilndia as shown in the recent general 
elections, and the fact of its getting increasing 
hold both of the intelligentsfia and the working 
class, suggested that leaders of all communities 
in India who believed in God, freedom and 
democratic valuc.'^, should form a non-political 
organization to combat Communism in the 
spiritual and ideological fields. 

“Emakulain, Jan. 5.—The Archbishop of 
F.rnakulam, the Most Rev Dr. Joseph Parecattil, 
said here today that the Kerala Education Bill 
was not a matter only affecting the Catholics 
of the Slate hut would have its repercussions 
in other States also. It was therefore essential 
that people of other States also should .study 
this question carefully and expose the ‘over¬ 
bearing falllacies of the Bill’. 

“The Archbishop was inaugurating the 
Catholic conference of India, held as an adjunct 
to the meetings here of the managing committee 
of the Catholic Ibiion of India. 

“He said that ‘the Stale machinery in 
Kerala has begun to move in the line of 
indoctrination’ and it had become a matter of 
‘life and death’. Therefore they should have 
an efficient bureau to do intensive propaganda 
in defence of the Christian do,ctrine and to 
counteract such of the criticisms as were not 
in keeping with Catholic principles.” 

French Aid for Plan 

New Delhi, Jan. 23.—India and France 
today signed an agreement for closer cconomSc 
and technical co-operation. 

The agreement is an outcome of the nego¬ 
tiation undertaken by Mr. Nehru with French 
officials in Paris in 1956-57, 

Under the agreement, the French Govern¬ 
ment will facilitate the financing of the manu¬ 
facture and delivery by Fcench suppliers during 
the next 12 months of capital goods worth up 
a total of 25 billion francs (about Rs. 28 crores). 

A tentative list of the goods to be supplied has 
been classified according to prioitity and 
annexed to the agreement. 
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By PRAFULLA 

In 1957, India Inul boon connected with several 
resolutions in the United Nations. 

Kasiimib 

The most iiui>ortant of tlicm is, of cour.se, 
the resolution introduced by Pakistan in the 
Security Council with regard to Kashmir. The 
c.s.sencc‘ of tlic original n-solution was to the 
effect that India had neglected to abide by the 
directive.s of (he Security Council and that now 
she as well as Pakhslan be lecinived to withdraw 
their tr(H)p.s fonn Kashmir and pn'parc the held 
for a plebi.scitc to be. held under the supervision 
of the United Nations, to dclcriniiie whether the 
majoritj" of the ixojtle of Ka'hmir wouhl want 
to be a jiart of fndia or Pakistan. There was 
a heated ilebate which was led by the United 
Kingdom on behalf of Pakistan. iMr. Krishna 
Menon made an impas^ioneil and rather a 
lengthy plea. But (he card.s were alnauly stacked 
against him. An atmo.-'phei’c had been created 
in the Security (iJouncil to (he enVet that India 
was trying to ferret out a!! kinds of excuses to 
avoid a plebi.-'citc and that .she was sabotaging 
the prjnei]>lc of self-determination which i.s a 
cardinal principle of (he Charier of the United 
Nations. Some went so far a.s to accn^e India 
of colonialism. Thi'-’ typo of almospherc .'>nroly 
liurUs the prestige of India. The Soviet Union 
saved India from an enibarra-^siiig situation. INIr. 
Sohelov the Soviet r('presentati\'e emphatically 
declared that hi.s delegation would oppo.'*o any 
such re,solution. Hence, no vote was taken on 
thi.s and a milder resolution wa.s introduced, 
saying that Dr. Graham of the United .States 
he requested to go to India and Pakistan and 
negotiate for withdrawal of Indian and Paki- 

* Mefallurpi.''t, now rolircd. I.ivcd in the Un fed 
Sintes fpf 60 yeara. Left India in lOllO, after the 
ParLit.on of Bengal. Worked with U. S. Steel Cor¬ 
poration. for 40 years. Work(»d for on*' year as 
.Vs’i.otant Technical Dirwtor of Magn’iogoisk Steel 
Works in the Soviet T^nion. Travelled extensively 
in Hurope and Asia. His arlisles have been publshcd 
from time to t'me in The Modem Review and other 
periodica]* m India. 
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stani (roops from Kashmir. This resolution WMi' 
pa.sscd without a negative vote. The Soviet Uniem 
abstained. It is obvious that the question of 
Kashmir will plague India as long as the con¬ 
flict between the U.S. and the Soviet Unionr, 
will la»l. Pej'haps, no argument would convince 
one who do-cs not want to be convinced. One 
cannot help having a fieculiar feeling when he 
beans the repi csenlative of the United Kingdom 
pleading so eloquently in the Security Council 
for the principle of self-determination in 
Kashmir and at the same time oj)po.sing with 
equal voliemeiice in the General As.sembly of the 
United Nations the same principle of self- 
determination in Cyprus and Algeria. However, 
some of us vvlio hav<* followed the proceedings 
of the Unit('d Nation.s closely, feel that the 
debates eondnetod by the representative of India, 
partieul.arly on tlio Kashmir issue, had been un- 
neeess.arily lengtliy, often taxing the patience of 
mcmbi'rs, .some of whom are usually friends of 
India. It is mr reflection on IMr. Kri.shna Menon. 
He is very able, sincere, hard-working and often 
brilliant. Bu( many felt that a great deal of un¬ 
necessary del ails could have been avoided, 
emphasising only on (he eonvineiug objections. 
Introduction of almost unrelated or distantly 
related subjects in the debate, involving some 
of (be Asian nations, helped to irritate them and 
did not advance the cause of India. The main 
emphasis could have been on the following 
arguments: ■ ’ ' ' 

( 

1. Kashmir acceded to India legally 
and India accepted also legally in accordance 
with the provisions of the British Parliament 
Act of Transference. 

2. The Prime Minister of India exceeded 
his constitutional authority in acquiescing to 
a plebiscite. That authority rests on Indian 
Parliament and Kashmir Assembly. 

3. Pakistan is invader and aggressor. 

4. Security Council has failed to take 
any action to remedy India’s complaint. 
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5. India is a secular State and not a 
parochial one and lienee cannot allow—can¬ 
not afford—a plebiscite on religious grounds. 
It will jeopardise India’.? security. India has 
many religious minorities throughout the 
country. A plebiscite on religious grounds 
will have disastrous effect on them. India 
cannot risk another blood-bath like the one 
which followed the partition of India on 
religious basis. Religion.? issue.? wei’c injected 
in Indian politics not by India but by the 
United Kingdom in the form of Morloy-iMinto 
Reform which introduced communal repre¬ 
sentation in the Indian LegislatiAe bodies. 
Lord Morley characterised this reform as 
(Sowing Dragons’ Teeth which would grow 
and hara.ss India for generations to come. 

6. If Ka.-hmir i.s ever ready and is 
willing to hold a plebiscite on jiolitical and 
economic, grounds and not on religious Ijasis 
and all foreign influences are entirely with¬ 
drawn, Indian Parliament and Kadirnir As¬ 
sembly then may be persuaded to sanction 
such a solution. Until then it is India’s moral 
and legal obligation to provi<le Kashmir as 
well as other Indian States adequate security 
and protection. 

DlSABM.VMKNT 

The twelfth session of the General iVsscmbly 
of the United Nations began on September 17, 
1957 and came to an end on December 14. The 
subcommittee appointed by the eleventh session 
of the Assembly met at London for many months 
to come to an xmderstanding with rogaid to 
some limitation in armaments. The subcom¬ 
mittee consisted of tlie United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and Canada on one side and 
the Soviet Union on the otlier. As was feared, 
they could not come to any agreement. The 
first four powers submitted a resolution which 
provided for cessation of nuclear arms tests 
only on condition that the production of all 
fissionable materials for military use I)e also 
6topj>ed. It al.«o provided for a reduction in 
conventional armaments and forces. The Soviet 
Union also introduced a separate resolution 
which called for an unconditional cessation of 
all nuclear tests. Tt also called for destruction 
of all nuclear stock piles and considerable re¬ 
duction in conventional armaments and forces. 


Another important feature of the Soviet pro¬ 
posal was the withdrawal of all troops and 
military bases from foreign soil. The four-power 
resolution was adopted, with a request that the 
subcommittee continue its deliberations on the 
basis of the resolution. The Soviet proposals 
were rcjcct(’d, whereupon the Soviet Union 
withdrew from the subcommittee, suggesting 
that they will be willing to negotiate with the 
United State.?. India introduced a resolution 
asking for enlargement of the subcommittee by 
three more members from non-committed coun- 
trie.s. The argument was that since the two 
power-blocks could not agree on any workable 
.action, perhaps the non-committed members 
would be able to find a common formula accept¬ 
able to both sides. Tho argument though valid 
was not ;iece])tablc to the Western block and 
hi'iicc was rejected. Perha[i.?, through negotiation 
the two big pow'ers may find a solution. 

• I 

CllTNA 

India spon.?ored a resolution asking the 
General Assembly to consider whether China 
should not be admitted a.s a member of the 
United Nations. The resolution was referred to 
the Political Committee, whore a sharp debate 
took plaee. A counter-resolution was introduced 
by the United State.? to tb© effect that the 
questions of mainland China’s admission and 
unseating of Nationalist China should not be 
discu.ssed at the pre^sent se.s.sion of the General 
A.ssemhly. Inrlia’s lesolution received support 
from the .Soviet bloc and most of the Asian- 
African nations. The United States’ resolution 
W'a.s pas.«cd by over two-thirds majority. So the 
question of China’s admission still remains 
unsolved. 

, K , j 

Sooth Afiuca 

India and Pakistan sponsored a resolution 
regretting the ill-treatment of peoples of African 
and Indian origin by the Government of South 
Africa by enacting unjust and inhuman laws 
and asking the South African Government to 
negotiate with the parties concerned to remove 
their grievances in accordance with th© prin¬ 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. As 
was to be. expected the U. K. and many 
of the Western powers opposed th© resolution 
but thanks to the solidarity of the Asian- 
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African nationg and strong support from the 
Soviet bloc and many of the South and Central 
American nations the resolution was passed by 
more than two-thirds majority. Whether it will 
be implemented by any action by South African 
Government, remains to be seen. South Africa 
has been conspicuous by if« absence from the 
sessions of the Assembly since the late General 
Smuts went back from the United Nations, say¬ 
ing that he came back like a whipjicd dog. 

Wk.=it Irian (Nrw Giunra) and Indonesia 

India took active part in supporting the Indo¬ 
nesian claim for West Irian. The resolution did 
not really advocate the transfer of West Irian 
from the Netherlands to Indonesia. It only re¬ 
commended that the question of West Irian be 
settled by negotiation between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia. Here again Australia which 
holds a mandate over the eastern half of New 
Guinea, the United Kingdom and the Nether¬ 
lands led the opposition. In sjnto of the support 
from practically all the Asian-African nation.s 
and the Soviet bloc, the resolution received only 
forty-five votes and failed to carry two-thirds 
majority necessary to win. 

AnoEiirA 

India together with twenty-one other Asian- 
African nation.s sponsored a resolution on behalf 
of Algeria. The rc,solution regretted that the 
situation in Algeria eonlinucd to cause iniioh 
suffering and loss of human lives. It also recog¬ 
nized that the jwincitde of self-determination 
was applicable to the people of Algeria and 
called for negotiations for the purpose of arriv¬ 
ing at a solution in aeeordanec with the prin¬ 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. The 
opposition was UhI by France and the United 
Kingdom with sniiport from most of the Western 
nations including North and South America and 
also Nationalist China. The Asian-African 
nations, the Soviet bloc and Greece .supported 
the resolution. Neither si<lc could win a majo¬ 
rity. A substitute resolution wa.s introduced by 
some of the South American countries and Spain. 
This al^o failed to bo passed. Finally, India 
and a few other countries introduced a very 
moderate resolution, suggesting mediation from 
Morocco and Tunisia and expressing hopes of 
an early settlement in accordance with the 
principles and purposcsi of the Charter of the 


United Nations. The resolution was passedt 
without any dissenting vote. France abstained. 

Cyprus 

Greece introduced a resolution expressing 
conecTu that no progress had been made towards 
tile solution of the iiroblems of Cyprus and that 
the .situation was fraught with danger. It hoped 
that further negotiations and discussions would 
bo uiKlerlaken in a s])irit of co-operation with 
a view to applying the right of self-determina¬ 
tion to the people of Cyprus. This resolution 
was vchcmoiilly opposed by the United King¬ 
dom and Turkey and other colonial powers, 
Tliough supiiortcd by the Soviet bloc, some of 
the South American nations and a few of the 
Asian-African nations, the resolution failed to 
be ])assed with, a two-thirds majority. The 
United States abstained. That is understandable. 
Grei'ce. Turkey and the United Kingdom belong 
to NATO ami the United Stales did not want 
to offend any one of them. But for some in- 
e.xjilicablc roa.'^on India and some, other Asian- 
,'\fiican nations also abstained. There were 
tivcnty-scven abstentions. If they had voted in 
favour the resolution would have been passed. 
Certainly it i> to the lic.^^'t intei-est of the Asian- 
African nations to rodnre the number of colonial 
pos.^e.ssions. Tu this oa.se undoubtedly they have 
acted aeain«t their own interest and against the 
int-'iavt of all oppressed peofilcs. They should 
h;iw remembered that it was from this crown 
colony of ('yprus as a base that the United 
Kingdom and Franco launched their attack on 
Egypt and Suez Canal. It if* to he hoped that 
some mrmhrr would rai.oe this question in the 
Parliament for clarification of India's vote. 

Pancii Shila 

The mo.st hopeful sign in the United Nations 
is the gradual emergence of the Asian-African 
powers of the Bandung (Conference as a moral 
force in the deliberations of vital issuc/S. This 
wa.s jiarticularly noticeable during the debates 
on Disarmament, China, South Africa, New 
Guinea, Algeria and lastly on Peaceful Co¬ 
existence. At the last meeting of the General 
Assembly, India, Sw'cden and Yugoslavia spon¬ 
sored a resolution in the form of a Declaration, 
concerning the peaceful co-oxistcnce of States. 
Of course, the inspiration is from Panch Shila 
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and the Bandung Conference. The draft reso¬ 
lution is as follows: 

“Considering the urgency and the impor¬ 
tance of strengthening international peace 
and of developing peaceful and neighbourly 
relations among State's, irrespective of their 
divergences or the relative stages and nature 
of their political, economic and social devc- 
lopnv’nt, 

“Recalling that among tlie fundamental 
objectives of the ('barter are the maintenance 
of international peace and security and 
friendly co-operation among States, 

“Realizing the need to promote these 
objectives and to develop peaceful and 
tolerant relations among States, in conformity 
with the Charter, ba-sed on— 

(1) Mmual respect and benefit, 

(2) Non-aggression, 

(3) Respect for each other’s sover¬ 

eignty, 

(4) Equality and territorial inte¬ 

grity, and 

(5) Non-intervention in one another’s 

internal affairs, and to bilfil the 

purposes and principles of the 
(Charter, 

“Recognizing the ne'.'d to hiavaden inter¬ 
national co-operation, to ro<hice ten>i<»n«, and 
to settle differences and disj)ntes among 
States by peaceful means. 

“Calls upon all States to make every 
effort to strengthen international peace and 
develop friendly and co-operative relations 
and settle disputes by peaceful lueans as en¬ 
joined in the Charter and as set forth in this 
resolution.” 

Mr. Krishna Menon in a lengthy speech 
supported the resolution, saying that these five 
principle.^ are the corner-stones of India’s foreign 
policy. Mr. Jarring of J^weden, one of the 
sponsors, said that these y»rinciplrs had gained 
popularity in Asia. They appeared in the agree¬ 
ment of April 29, <1954, between India and 


China. Prime Minister Nehru has referred to 
Panch Shila or the five principles on different 
occasions. At the Asian-African Conference of 
Bandung in 1955 the twenty-nine participating 
Slates adopted a programme consisting of ten 
points which include the five principles. He 
]>ointcd out that during the visit of the Swedish 
Prime Minister to Moscow in 1956, the joint 
statement issued by the Prime hlinisters of 
Sweden and the Soviet Uni(m, contained these 
riV(‘ principles. 

Mr. Hcnr\' Cabot Lodge of the United 
Stales in supporting the resolution, said: 

‘■'It sc<*ms fitting to begin onr discussion 
of this subject Avith a tribute to the dele¬ 
gation of India, whose initiative, along with 
that ef Sweilen and Yugoslavia has consider¬ 
ably brightened the outlook. The. United 
States welcomes the draft resolution and 
warmly supports it.” 

He criticised the Soviet Union for stifling 
free expression and free election. In this con¬ 
nection he paid tribute to India’s democratic 
free election. TIict'c 121 million |)eople regis- 
tcr(’(l their opinion as lo who should constitute 
tile Parliament of India, lie finished by 
saying; 

“Wo have often fallen far .«hnrt of our 
goal, but that is no reason to despair. .lust 
as twelve years ago tlu; founding of the United 
Nations expresswl the hopes of men and 
women throughout the world, so today wc 
liaA’o the duty to express tlio.se hopes again 
and to show that wo intend to bo faithful to 
them. The draft resolution offered by India, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia is such an expression. 
It is a worthy vehicle for our hopes. We 
should adopt it, and not only should wo 
adopt it, but wc should do so unanimously 
and with sincerity and then we should all set 
about carrying it out.” 

The resolution was adopted without a dis¬ 
senting vote. And thus Panch Shila and tho 
spirit of Bandung triumphed. 

Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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By Phof. a. 

I 

Rural Education 

* 

Almost everyone io India will agree that there 
should be widely distributed population in 
India and that the villages should be prosjjerous, 
rconoinieally stable, culturally rich and largely 
self-supporting so that young people will find 
gi eater interest and get more oj)portunities in 
utilising their natural gifts and taking initiative 
in various cntori)risc8. 

Indian history tells us that about 200 years 
ago there was wide distribution of eiiltural life 
throughout the villages. It is noteworthy that 
the great cultuial literature of India mostly 
originated in villages. It is unfortunate that 
literature of the same type and .standard can¬ 
not be produced by the villages of today. Let 
us analyse the causc.s for tlic steady decline of 
I ullural tradition of jirescnt-day villages. One 
I'l the main causes is that tliose who are in 
power are steadily d(^^[)oiling the villaires. The 
life-blood of tlu‘ village-; is being steadily 
'licked by urban sock ty and even by those in 
iiulhority in the .shape of interest on debts, 
laxi's and rents. The nation gets its food and 
texture from the villages and creates its wealth 
iy exploiting them so that ino.st of the villages 
ire loft with mere mud huts, scanty garments 
ind simple tools for work. Moreover, there is 
infortunatoly lack of integrity, on many oeca- 
‘ions, on the part of intere.stcd per.sons from 
jrhan ar-eas in their dealings with the simjile 
v'dlago folk. 1'hc second cause for the decline 
if progress and prosperity in tlio village is the 
ihsence of scientific mind and the lack of open 
uid incpiiring spirit. Rural mind in India is un- 
'ortunately locked in the rigid frame of 
■'istoms ftfid traditions with the inevitable 
I'sult that the mind loses its vigour and vital¬ 
ly. On the other hand, if the scientific spirit 

an opportunity of spreading widely in rural 
'■•'aj?, it w’ill completely invigorate and revitalise 
lie villages. In addition of being a progressive 
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factor such a vitalising force will have a 
stabilising influence. Hence, it is very necessary 
that the villagers should develop the habit of 
free and critical enquiry. 

There is a third cause which impedes the 
jirogrc.ss and prosperity of the villages. It is the 
absence of any clear idea of what a good village 
should be. As a basis for material w'elfare of 
the village it should be econoinically prosperous. 
Modern technical methods should be adopted 
for eflieicnt farming. Food production in the 
village can be immensely increased by this 
method and much of the village population can 
be spared for other u.-eful w’orks besides agri¬ 
culture. In order that villages may be self- 
supporting to a large extent it is neccssaiy that 
each A'illage or a group of villages wdthin a 
small region should have a wide range of econo¬ 
mic activities. In this w’ay much of the industry 
of the country will bo Avidely di.'tributed and 
located in village.s and small town.s. Although 
America has established va'-t centralised indus¬ 
tries, yet there are many thousands of thriving 
small industries in rural areas of America. It 
is noteworthy that over half the business of 
America is done by small- and medium-sized 
firms. There is no reason why small- and 
niedimn-sized industries should not, equally 
flouri.'li and he widespread in India. 

It is very nee("'sarv for cA’t'ry village to 
have good all-weather roads. Every village 
should bo supjdied with cheap electric power. 
There should be adequate supply of water 
under pressure eitlK'r from streams or tubewells. 
On a co-operative basi.s it shouUl not be difficult 
to have refrigerator plants to preserve pcrisshable 
fruits and xa'getables. In the long run, in spite 
of initial cost, a refrigerating system will be 
much more economical as large rpiantities of 
fruits and vegetable.s will bo spared and pre¬ 
vented from perishing. By and by cheap pro¬ 
cesses for temperature control and humidity 
control may be introduced, and much of the 
inconveniences due to summer and humid heat 
may be avoided. But these economic and 
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hygienic advantages would be of no avail unless 
corresponding development of character and 
culture proceeds side by side. For recreation 
traditional games, music and dances of India 
may easily bo developed. 

Much has been said about basic education 
and its programme has been clearly defined. 
This tyi>e of education should enable tjic 
children to get a glimpse of the main issues and 
interests of living. But we should not make 
spinning and \\caving the fetish of basic educa¬ 
tion. Perhaps, there has been some amount of 
over-emphasis in this .scheme for producing 
cloth and fabric. It is true that clothing like 
food and .slu-lter is one of the three ba.'^ic human 
needs. It is, perhaps, as well that the child 
gets familiar with an economic process which 
would guide its whole life. Or, perhap.s, it will 
be still better if the cliild develop a more distri¬ 
buted interest and a more varied attention to 
various processes of rural life. 

The programme for rural secondary educa¬ 
tion or po.st-basic education has been less clearly 
worked out. Tn the field of rural secondary 
edueation greatest benefit ean be achieved if it 
be pos.siljlc to make each rural secondary school 
a residential unit. Each school should have 
about 200 j)upils and possc.'^s about 50 acres of 
land. About 20 aeres of land should be utilised 
for school buildings, hostels, pl.aygrounds, 
workshops and small industries and the remain¬ 
ing portion should be utilised for agriculture, 
fruit growing, dairy, pasture, etc. The buildings 
and streets should be planned projicrly and 
built on the lines of a modern village. 

Half the working time of each student 
should bo devoted to study and litilf to farming, 
building, carpcntiy, cabinet-making, house¬ 
keeping, weaving, street-cleaning and other 
useful village work. It would also be desirable 
if one or more modern indu.strios for manu¬ 
facturing goods for sale arc also included in the 
programme. As far as pos.sible the secondary 
village schools should be self-supporting. 

If the rtchool indtistrics are well-planned or 
well-managed it will go a long way towards 
making the village self-supporting. It would 
be a good profitable education if the school 
children are taught how to raise most of the 
food needed by the school and to make the land 
yield as much as possible. The school should 


not be bound down by traditional systems and 
should teach modern agricultural methods. The 
secrets of good agricultural processes are being 
continuously revealed to the world by researches. 

It is also necessary that the pupils in rural 
secondaiy schools should have well-proportioned 
and all-round education. Elementary Geography, 
Geology and also Astronomy should be taught 
to give the pupil an insight into the physical 
environments.* It is also necessary that they 
should have ' ncral knowledge of the history 
of iheir locality, of India and of the world. They 
should have some idea about local and national 
Governments. 8ome knowledge of good litera¬ 
ture would help them to develop their mind. 
Pome knowledge of matlKinatics would be 
necessary to meet their practical needs. Their 
education should be such as would help in 
cultivating good habits and correct attitude of 
mind and spirit in them. Open-mindedness, 
honesty, love of freedom and the habit of 
critical enquiry are essential qualities necessary 
for revitalising India. A new industrial tradi¬ 
tion may develop in rural areas. A rural indus¬ 
trialist may train himself to work chiefly for 
service. Of cour.se, a rural industrialist should 
he allowed to earn sufliciontly so that his econo¬ 
mic .''Ceurity may be assured and lie may be 
able to got his decent and reasonable living. 

A rural secondary school may h(‘ more or 
lc.ss self-sup]M)rting [)artly by reducing wants 
through .simple avoidance of palace traditions 
and adoption of simple living standard, and 
partly by increasing income. 

As the number of ruial secondary schools 
is continuously increasing, as modern in- 
diLstries arc being developed in villages 
and as new villages are being planned 
and constnictod, larger and larger number 
of teachers, school administrators and 
trained men for various village industries 
and technical processes will be required. These 
teachers and trained men will have to bo sup- 
I)lied by rural colleges. Again, village irrigation 
systems will require .“skilled workmen for their 
management. Moreover, construction, main¬ 
tenance and operation of rural electric lines, 
drilling of tube-wells and construction of water 
taps would require skilled workers. Rural col¬ 
leger would have to train technicians and skilled- 
workers for village needs. 
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An ideal scheme would be to have a basic 
elementary school in almost every village of 
India. There should be a rural secondary school 
on a suitably situated village surrounded by a 
group of villages each containing one basic 
elementary school. Each rural secondary school 
would draw its pupils from surrounding basic 
elementary schools. Similarly, a rural college 
can be constructed in a village built for the 
pui’pose, and this college will draw its pupils 
from surrounding rural secondary schools. Riiral 
college students should devote about half their 
time to their studies and half to their practical 
work. They will work for longer periods than 
rural secondary pupils. In rural colleges general 
education should be imparled along with prac¬ 
tical courses. 

Alumni of rural colleges should not only 
be skilled workeis but also culiured and edu¬ 
cated citizens. The rural colleges should as far 
as possible be self-supporting, llcnec, in \’arious 
colleges much of the practical work will be in 
connection with agriculture, fruit-growing, 
dairying, processing of agricultural crops, trans¬ 
portation, marketing and other interests. Rural 
colleges should ahso develop their own industries 
for training tlieso stmlonts and for getting ade¬ 
quate income to supi)ort themselves. Tlie col¬ 
lege staff should also tiy to find suitable work 
for their stu<lcnts in industries, in I'ural elemen¬ 
tary and secondary schools, in constructing and 
rebuilding villages, in irrigation, in rural electri¬ 
fication, in mines, in quarries, in forests, on rail¬ 
ways and in other services. The rural colleges 
would teach up to B.A. and B.Sc. standard. 

Rural education of a higher type and skill 
of a better order will be necessary to cope with 
the rapid development of rural India. It wouia 
involve work of a more exacting type. Hence, 
a number of rural Universities in the country 
should be established to cater for a selected 
number of students who after completing their 
rural college work would prepare themselves for 
more advanced work. A rural University should 
cater for post-graduate and research work. 

A conceivable plan for rural University 
may be given here.- It should consist of a ring 
of small colleges catering for B.A. and B.Sc. 
Pass degrees with the central building for 
specialised courses for post-graduate and re¬ 
search work. EAcb small B.A. or B.Sc. col¬ 


lege should not contain more than 300 students 
for efficient training. Moreover, intimate con¬ 
tact between teachers and students should be 
ensured. The enrolment of the whole University 
including the small colleges should not excefed 
3,000. 

A workable syllabus for the Rural Univer¬ 
sity has already been given elsewhere. A rural 
university should not be an extension or a re¬ 
plica of the urban University. Rural education 
should grow upward from tlie soil. The rural 
secondary scliool should evolve out of the basic 
elementary school. The rural college should 
grow out of the rural secondary schools and the 
Rural Universily .should evolve out of the rural 
(;oIIeges. 

It is essential that India should industrialise 
and that modern methods and modern industrial 
processes shoidd be welcomed in the village. If 
this ne(!essily for modernisation is not clearly 
understood, then rural secondary and higher 
education will be seriously hampered. It will 
be a foolish thing to pump irrigation water by 
muscle ptivver only instead of by modern 
scieiitific methods. It will be useless waste of 
human efforts wdiich can be used much more 
fruitfully otherw'i.>o, if water is pumj)ed by 
human hands for the purpose of irrigating 
agricultural land.?. A farmer can also get much 
groator yield from hi.s field in much less time 
by using modern methods. ModeVn scientific 
methods arc able to save much manual labour 
which after being realised can be very profitably 
diverted to various useful channels. In this 
matter it is necessary to make one safeguard, 
t.c., it should be ensured that enormous saving 
in labour which is thus made possible by 
modern machinery is actually utilised to raise 
the possibilities of life for the common man. It 
should never be used to exploit the common 
man for the benefit of those in control. For 
thi.s reason it is necessary that industry should 
not wholly be concentrated in great units 
within Or in the neighbourhood of large cities. On 
the other hand, a considerable part of it should 
be wddely distributed over the country in 
smaller units mostly in small towns and 
villages. 

In this way prosperity of modern industry 
will be diffused throughout the country. The 
village in modern times can no longer maintain 
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the status of a wholly independent and self- 
contained economic unit. It can only remain as 
a basic unit of society which is the stepping 
stone to the formation of a large society. The 
villagers now require books, radios, watches, 
bicycles, electric goods, etc. These all cannot be 
produced by each village for itself. Each vil¬ 
lage will have to depend upon other towns and 
villages for the supply of many commodities. 
Inter-relation is the trend of the time and the 
world ie, becoming more and more inler-con- 
nccted. It is nccofc^ary that dilTcreut inter¬ 
related units should co-operate with one 
another. Each village unit .should he at the 
same time indepcndcnl and intcr-dependent. 

In the ^^•or(ls of ProlVisor .Vrtlurr E. Mor¬ 
gan, “The best degree of local self-.sufficiency 
and not the greatcot degree should be the aim 
of each village unit.” 

II 

IluR.\L University 

India has a vast rural population. It ha= 
been estimated that more than SO ])er cent of 
the total population of India live in villages. 
The strength of India lies in villages, hence the 
village life in India has got great significance. 
If rural life in this vast sub-conIincut gets 
greatly disorganised, vigour and vitality of our 
national life would .suffer con.-'iderably. Our 
villages constituie a huge reservoir of life, 
power and vital resources. So long as thi.s re- 
scivoir is kejit full, nation’s vigour and vitality 
remain at a high li'vcl. .V careful study of 
sociological conditions in urban areas in Europe 
and America have shown that city families arc 
liable to become c.xtinet after a few generations. 
Unle.«s there is continuous replenishment from 
healthy and vigorous rural pojmlation the cities 
cannot grow' and flourish. There are various 
instances in the world’.s history where cities 
which were once prosperous and flourishing 
decayed and became extinct in course of 
time. Secondary and University education has 
hardly touched our village population. Due to 
extreme poverty, lack of opportunities and 
j^’^'sence of cultuial activities in the villages a 
chiijri, of able, efficient and ambitious 

food shifting more or less 

yield during the last hundred years or 

the villages to the cities to get higher 


education and join the universities with the 
hope of improving their prospects, realising 
their ambition and raising their social and 
political status. Thus the cities are continuously 
absorbing the nation’s cream of strength and 
vitality from the villages and are hardly giving 
back anything in return. The villages arc con¬ 
stantly being deprived of their life and power; 
and the nation’s life and vitality are conti¬ 
nuously being sapped. Hence, it is very ncces- 
.saiy to take early remedial steps so that the. 
drift of able and cum]icU“nt young men from 
the village^ may he substantially reduced. On 
the other hand, if the influx of vigorous young 
blood into the citie.s from the villages is com¬ 
pletely slopped then the cities will suffer from 
iiilcllectual and cultural stagnation and ulti¬ 
mately they will begin to decay. To maintain 
vigour and vitality both in the cities and the ‘ 
villages excliangc of able and inlelligont young- 
men between urban and rural areas within 
inodoiate limits would bo necessary. Let us 
analyse- our rural problems which await imme¬ 
diate solutions. Let us trace out the causes 
which lead to the gradual depletion of village 
resources of culture and vitality. Most of the 
villages contain mud huts with unprotected 
walls. The village jiaths often .‘^erve a> drains. 
In many of the villages stagnant pools of water 
into whieli drains al.«o fall are often used for 
drinking water and for washing clothes and 
utensils. Stagnant pools also bccomo breeding 
places for mosciuitoes. Hence, w’ater-borne, 
mo.squito-horne and fly-horiic disease.^ all take 
their toll in the villages. If our village,s arc to 
1)0 healthy, habitable, attractive and economi¬ 
cally prospcTous, modern technical devices 
should be fully utilised. Every village should 
have good accc.ssible all-W'eathcr roads. It should 
have adequate supply of good uncontarainated 
water through pipes under pres.sure. It should 
also have proper sewer system and be supplied 
with cheap clcctiic power. Each village should 
have an adequate number of well-ventilated, 
properly con.structcd and cheap pucca houses. 
Small-scale farming on which the prosperity of 
village farmers chiefly depend.? may be made 
much more productive by applying modern 
labour-saving methods. 

There are more than six bundled thousand 
villages in India. It is well-nigh impossible to 
rebuild them and transform them into ideal 
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villages within a short time. The immediate 
necessity is to construct a number of model 
villages, each being in the midst of a group of 
existing villages and within easy distance of 
them. By and by these old villages would take 
their cue from their model village and -try to 
become healthy and prosperous rural units. 

It is not desirable that the entire industry of 
a country should Ire located in big cities and 
their subtrrbs. On the other hand, it is very 
neco-ssary that a substantial portion of a coun¬ 
try’s indrrstry slnruld be h'cated in small towns 
and villages. There should be decentralised 
progressive industrialisation of the country. 
Villages cannot Ire completely independent dis¬ 
crete units. There should he interdependence 
and inter’-relationship between village.s and 
villages, and villages and cities, and Ix'twcen 
cities and cities. 

It is unfortunate that almost the whole of 
intellectual and cultural Bengal is Ireing central¬ 
ised in Calcutta and srtburhs. Also apart from 
Asansol area industry is being concentrated 
in Calcutta and its suburbs, pirch a state of 
things has its unfortunate consequences. 
Scholars, teacher’s, busines.sinen; strrdents desir¬ 
ous of having higher education, lawyers, doctors 
ar’e all anxious to c<rrne and reside in t'alcutta. 
In Calcutta, tliey find many amenities of life 
which are totally absent in nro.-it of the villages. 
The nrrmber of medical doctor’s practr^ing in 
Calcutta is decidedly more than what is neces¬ 
sary for this city, in relation to villages. 

It is siguiticaiit tha',, sometime ago the 
question arose as to whether admissions to 
Medical Colleges in the city should be res¬ 
tricted or not. The leading physicians in Cal¬ 
cutta have extensive practice whereas there are 
many younger physicians who have got meagre 
practice; some of them also find it difficult to 
make both ends meet. But let us look at tiro 
condition prevailing in villages. Most of the 
villages have very few doctors, and some of the 
villages have none at all; owing to the absence 
of amenities of life and to the lack of other 
opportunities many young doctors woirld not 
like to leave Cfalcutta in spite of their difficulty 
to make both ends meet in the city and settle in 
the villages. Even in business the cream of 
youth drifts not only from villages but also 


from provincial towns in other States to the 
Presidency cities like Calcutta or Bombay. 

Apart from the ismall University of Visva- 
Bharati of recent origin two other Universities 
in the State of West Bengal, viz., Calcutta 
University and Jadavpur University arc located 
in Calcutta and its suburb. Htiucc, there is a very 
large influx of student population in Calcutta. 
The question of accommodation for such a 
large body of students has become a grave 
problem, Mo.st of them live under conditions 
which arc nob conducive to serious study and 
are positively detrimental to their health. More¬ 
over, there are many distractions in a big city 
like Calcutta which are prejudicial to their 
morals and prevent them from having serious¬ 
ness of purpose and forming disciplined habits. 
On the other hand, the teachers cannot give 
their best to the’students. Due to high cost of 
living many teaclu'i’s, in order to make both ends 
meet, have to exliaust, their energy by accept¬ 
ing )>rivatc tuitions or by writing cheap notes 
for the examinees. For raising the standard of 
education it is necessary that the teachers 
should not only be sound scholars but for effi¬ 
cient teaching they should devote time to pre¬ 
pare their lectures before delivering the s.amc. 

Now a grave problem faces us foreshadow¬ 
ing ominous conse<}uenoes. If our village get 
completely depleted of their reseives of avail¬ 
able rcsouices of intellect, vitality, and culture, 
Calcutta will no longer get replenishment of life 
and vigour fiom the villages. After a few gene¬ 
rations Calcutta will begin to decay perhaps 
rapidly. Ultimately the whole of Bengal will 
suffer and deteriorate. 

I have already mcntione<l before that in 
order to prevent the drift ('f able and intelligent 
young men from the villages to large cities, the 
villages should be ma<le more attractive and 
habitable; amenities of life should be increased, 
economic and hygienic advantages should be 
secured and new opportunities be created to 
satisfy the ambitions of promising young men. 
To ensure their future prospects able and 
aspiring young men would like to have higher 
or University education. Hence, it is necctsary 
to decentralise higher or University education. 
It is, therefore, necessary to have a few regional 
Universities in model villages and in district 
towns. This will relieve considerably the im- 
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inenso prcssui’c on Calcutta University and 
Calcutta colloges. The influx of students into 
Calcutta will decrease considerably. A large 
part of the student population will be free from 
many of the distractions of city life. They will 
be able to devote much more time for serious 
study. They will get much greater opportunity 
to build up their character, to cultivate disci¬ 
plined habits and to lead a moral life. In these 
regional universities the teachers will get much 
greater opportunities to conic into intimate 
contact with the students and guide them in 
proper directions. 

vSomc of these Regional Universities should 
be Rural bniveivities. l\'hat is (rue of Bengal 
is more or less true of ollxr States in India. It 
is specially true of Hajputana where arid rural 
areas need immediate dcveloi>ment. A rural 
Univcr.sity is, therefore, a gre.'it necessity for 
Rajputana. 

Dr. Raiihakrislman has tuily said that 
‘’Education is not identical with foniial 
intellectual training; men can become edu¬ 
cated without heiug iiitelloctuaI.s and that 
intellectuals are not necessarily educated 
men. ” 

It is necessary that education and intellec¬ 
tual training go liand in hand and they must 
not he hoslile to each other. We have to be 
caivful and see that the right typo of education 
is imparted to rural people. The success or 
failure of demociacy in any countiy depends to 
a considerable (xtcut on the type of education 
that may he made available to the rural popu¬ 
lation. The programme of education in rural 
areas should be liberal, bro.'id-based and able to 
create opporhmities which would insj)ire able 
and brilliant young men to remain part and 
I'arcel of villagers to serve and guide them and 
to help in u])lifting the whole village. 

A piovalcnt idea among certain sections of 
edncationi.sfs is that liberal and higher educa¬ 
tion .‘"hould be limited to a small intellectual 
group, and only vocational <rlueatiori should be 
imparted to common people. Such an idea ia 
undoubtedly reactionary and foreign to proper 
democratic outlook. On the other hand, liberal 
and higher education should be made available 
for all young people possessing nccessai-y quali¬ 
ties to derive benefit from it. A democracy 


requires true “leadership” and not “rulership” 
which transforms “rulers” into “dictators.” 
History teaches us that tlic people’s cause was 
lost many times when leaders became estranged 
from the common peoi)le and turned dictators. 
Grundtvig, who was the originator of the 
People’s College idea in Denmark, wrote: 

“People in our day shout themselves 
hoaPhe about freedom and culture and that 
is certainly what we need, but the proposals 
for attaining them usually ha\'e the same 
fundamental faults as Plato’s Republic where 
the guardians of freedom and culture them- 
s(!lves swallow' them both ut), so that the 
people for jill their labour get only proud 
lyrants to obey, to .•support, and if that can 
(ujofort them to admire and deify.” 

Our problem is to evolve that type of 
liberal education which will produce proper 
leadership with retjuisilc intellectual discipline 
and culture and will maintain identity with 
coiumon people. 

fii another ])lnce I have discussed briefly 
‘‘Basic and Secondary” education under rural 
conditions and there is no necessity for me to 
cov(T the same ground again. Itural higher 
cducaliori is a natural i,c(iuol to tliis. The 
Rural Univcisity which is expected to impart 
higher ruial education should evolve its ow'u 
special pattern quite <listinct from the tiadi- 
tiunal typo of urban university. 

It is expected that in near future every 
Stale will have a rural education council to 
advise the Stale (iovernmeut in mattervS relating 
to rural Basic, Secondary and University educa¬ 
tion. 

The Rural University will be a new ex¬ 
periment. Tht! Rural University should be an 
autonomous body and should have freedom to 
work out its ])Ian in its own way. Each univer¬ 
sity .should prepare its own syllabus not merely 
on general lines but also keeping in view the 
special features of rural education. There should 
be two controlling bodies for each Rural Univer¬ 
sity, vi,z., the Executive Council and the Aca¬ 
demic ('ouncil. The Executive Council should 
be the main authority to direct and control the 
.general policy of the University. It should meet 
at least once a month. The Academic Council 
should guide academic policies and programme. 
The Rural University need not be saddled with 
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such bodies as the Court or the Senate, A 
simpler frame-work will give greater freedom to 
the new University to develop along its special 
lines. Perhaps, a Development Board would be 
more useful as it would advise the University 
regarding the lines on which the University 
should develop. The new University may do 
aw\ay with the Faculties hut different Boards of 
Studies would bo necessary. The Boards of 
Studies shall frame the syllabus and may pro¬ 
pose new courses of studios and submit them 
to the Academic Council for consideration. The 
Executive and the Academic Councils may form 
committees to help them in their work. If 
necessai'y, comhinod meetings of the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council may he held 
to decide important questions. The appellations 
‘'Chancellor” and “Vice-Chancellor” savours of 
mediaeval ritualism. Tn a new type of ITniver- 
sity it will he hotter to have the names the 
President and the Rector in place of the Chan¬ 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor. The Rector 
.shall preside at, the meetings of the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council. There shall 
he two other adinini.stralive officers, viz., the 
Treasurer and Registrar. 

Now scliemrs will have to he launched and 
new experiments will hav(' to ho undertaken for 
developing our villages. In the heginning some 
of these schemes and experiments maAr he un¬ 
successful. But imsuccessful attempts after 
making honest endeavours need not dishearten 
us. Wc learn hy exporienee and in our next 
attempls wo hope to he more successful. 

It is suggested that the Executive Council 
may have the following constitution: 

(1) The Rector ((Chairman). 

(2) The Treasurer. 

(3) Three Hoads of Departments nomi¬ 
nated by the Academic Council. 

(4) Two teachers nominated by the 
Academic Council. 

(5) Three members nominated by the 
State Rural Education Council. 

(6) Two members nominated by the 
President. 

(7) The Registrar (Secretary). 

It is suggested that the Academic Council 
may have the following constitution: 

(1) The Rector (Chairman). 

(2) The Heads of Departments. 


(3) One teacher of each Department 
nominated by the Department. 

(4) Two members nominated by the 
State Rural Education Council. 

Certain difficulties are bound to' arise be¬ 
tween the old type of Urban Universities and 
the new type of Rural Universities. Bnt avc can 
hope that tolerance and mutual adjustments 
between the two types of Universities will stave 
off these difficulties. There may be certain 
brilliant students for Rural Secondary Schools 
A\h() may desire .-md bo able to join some older 
type of Urban University wilhout much dis¬ 
advantage to themselves .gnd vice ver.sn. It is 
desirable that such migration from one typo of 
TTniversity to another should bo permitted. 
There should not he any iiksonio legislation 
irrevcntiiig such migration. It would he mutually 
(li«ad\aTitapcoiis if these two l\pes of University 
choose to remain in water-tight compartments. 
Pitch an attitude is hound tn hamper their free 
deiTlopment. It is, therefore, necessary that in 
the syllabus for Rural Universities apart from 
subjects having special hearing on lural matters 
there should be some general subjects on 
TTumanitios and Basic Sciences. 

Systematic efforts arc now being made both 
hy Central and State Covernments to improve 
amenities of rural life hy promoting rural indus¬ 
tries. by introducing rural health and library 
services and hy undertaking agricultural exten¬ 
sion work. It would be a profitable idea if the 
Rural University becomes the regional centre 
of rural service agencies of CoA'ornment, By 
this process the activities nf different agencies 
will he co-ordinated and unnecessary eonfliet 
and duplication of expenditure will be avoided. 

Recently the TTiglier Rural Fducniinn Com¬ 
mittee set up hy the Central CoA'ernmont has 
recommended the est.ihlishment of Rural Insti¬ 
tutes, the aims and objects of these Institutes 
being— 

(a) to provide facilities for higher studies 
to students who completed their post- 
basic or higher secondary courses; 

(b) te> provide certificates courses in sub¬ 
jects, such as rural hygiene, agriculture 
and rufal engineering and also shorter 
courses; 

(c) comprehensive teaohing-c?/»?-research- 
cwm-extension programme. 
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These Rural Institutes are intended to 
function as cultural and training centres and as 
centres for development planning in rural areas. 
I feel that the establishment of Rural Institutes 
will not be able to prevent the driTt of able and 
promising young men from village.s to cities 
having Urban TUniversities. These Rural Insti¬ 
tutes will only award eertifieates whereas the.<5e 
aTnbitioua young men won’t be sati.slied with 
anything less than a degree. They feel 
that their status in social and educational 
spheres would be lower than that ef degere- 
holders. These young persons wo\ild therefore 
continue to go to cities and join Urban Univer¬ 
sities in order to get degrees. Without ^finalising 
thn status of the young man of the village and 
that of the young man of the city in the 
academic w'orld by giving them equal oppor¬ 
tunities for getting the University education in 
their reispectivo regions, no effective response 
will be achieved if promising young men in the 
villages are advised to stick to their village 
after receiving whatever rural education they 
may get in the village and help in the noble 
task of uplifting it and making it an ideal 
village. TTence, T am definitely in favour of 
having Rural ITniver.sities w’hich would aw'ard 
degree.s of hish .standard and provide for exten¬ 
sive researches in rural subjects. 

It may not he out of place to tnention here 
that cidtnre is not the monopoly of urban life 
nor of village life. Tt is common to all human¬ 
ity. Hence, to promote culture a course of 
liberal education common both to Urban and 
Rural Universities should be a part of the 
syllabus in both the Universities. This 
common part should include an appro¬ 
priate cour.se in Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy; Biology; 
Physical Educalion. P.sychology, Social 
Science, History. Philosophy, Economics and 
Languages. Detailed syllabuses of the above 
subjects have not been incorporated in this note. 
If required they may be added later on. 

Rural Universities should also train up 
teachers for rural basic and post-basic educa¬ 
tion. Three characteristics arc essential for 
achieving success as a teacher, liz., 

(a) Thorough mastery over the subject in 
which he lectures. 


(b) His all-round education, 

(c) Genuine interest in his work. 

The degree course, i.e., B.A. or B.Sc. 
course, in a Rural University should be a three- 
year course in conformity of what obtains in 
Urban Universities. The Post-Graduate course, 
f.c., M.A. or M.Sc. course shonld extend over 
two years. 

For M.A. or M.Sc. course groups of sub¬ 
jects as specified below may be introduced: 

Gboup I 

(a) River Phy.sics and Water-control 
Engineering. 

(b) Soil Chemistry and Soil Engineering. 

(c) Phy.sics of tcinperaturo control. 

fd) Physics. 

(e) Chemi.stry. 

Group II 

(a) Food process technology. 

(b) Ocean ])roducts technology. 

(c) Mineral processing. 

(d) Biology. 

fe) Agriculture. 

Group III 

(a) Rural public .administration, 
fb) Rural social welfare including Rural 
village planners. 

(c) Rural Arts, Sociology and Anthro¬ 
pology. 

(d) Law. 

fe) Economics. 

For B.A. and B.Sc. courses, a few groups 
of subjects as specified below may be intro¬ 
duced: 

Group I 

(a) General Sciences including Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology and Geology. 

(b) Humanities including Economics, 
History, Philosophy and Social 
Sciences. 

(o) Agriculture. 

(d) Animal and Dairy Husbandry. 

Group II 

(a) Physics including Elementary Mathe¬ 
matics. 

(b) Chemistry. 
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(c) Biology. 

(d) Geology. 

Group III 

(a) Economics. 

(b) History. 

(c) Law. 

(d) Business Administration. 

Group IV 

fa) Social Science. 

(b) Home Sciences. 

(e) Bnral Arl.s; and Industries, 
(d) Busino.ss administration. 

Gnoup V 

fa) Physica. 
fl>) Arathcmatics. 

fc) (''Jiemistry. 

fd) Rural Engineering. 

Gitoop VI 

fa) Rural Enfrineering. 

fb) Law. 

fe.) Business Administration. 

fd) Geology. 

Group VH 

fa) Elementaly JMedieal toiuse. 

fb) Biology. 

fe) Bu.siness Administration, 
fd) Rural Aits and Indu.strics. 

Group VIII 

fa) General Science. 

fb) and fc) Two languages, 
fd) liibrary Science. 

Group IX 

fa) General Science. 

fb) Rural Engineering. 


ai7 


(c) 

Local Self-Government and 
Land-ownership. 

Law of 

id) 

Business Administration. 



Group X 

• 

(a) 

General Science. 


fb) 

Rural Engineering. 


fc) 

Rural Arts and Industries. 


fd) 

Bu8ine,s.s Administration. 


In ; 

1 Rural I^niversity the curiiculum 


should he flexible and so framed a.s to meet the 
needs of industrial students as well, hence, 
combination of subjects other than those speci¬ 
fied abo\'c may be permitted. 

After M.A. or M.Sc. degree, i-<osearchcs 
in various subjects of rural interests may be 
undeitaken and some of the candidates may 
I’.rcpare for Doctorate d(‘grees. There is no 
reason w!iy the Rural University would not bo 
able to prepare its graduates for most thorough 
research scientific lines. They should also 
acquire, suflieient practical ability to make 
profitable use of natural resources. 

Some of the useful topics in which re- 
scarclie.s can be carried out are: 

fa) Elhical re.-'Oarchcs relating to piacti- 
cal problems of rural India. 

(b) Psychological res<'arches to e.xplore 
ciitically the processes of rural Indian 
mind. 

fc) Sociological. ,\nlhropolngical and Cnl- 
tiiral rc'^carchos in rural areas. 

fd) Researches in ])opulation. 

fe) Agricultural re.searchos. 

So far as West Bengal is concerned Kalyani 
would he an ideal ])la.ce for a. Rural University. 
North Bengal may lia^'c either a Rural or an 
Urban University. 
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evaluation of their literature and the tenets 
propounded therein. Descriptive and ana¬ 
lytic studies of the rituals will also be vrelcome>. 
In this connection a reference may bo made to 
the edition and annotated translation made by 
Nowotony of a purely ritualistic portion of a 
work of Trimalla and published in the pages of 
Indo-Iranian Journal (Vol. I. pp. 109-154). 

Quite a good number of Kavya works have 
been published. As an accessory to the pro¬ 
posed Kalidasa-iLexion A. Scharpe’s critical 
editions of Malavikagnimitra and Vikram- 
OTVasiya Iiave been issued (Ge nt, 1956) as Part 
II of Vol. I which will contain basic texts of 
the w-oiks of Kalidasa for usg in the lexicon. 
Part I containing the text of the AJtkijnuna- 
sakuntala was published in 1954. 

The Sahitya Akademi has undertaken 
the publication of critical editions of the 
works of Kalidasa and allotted, different 
volumes to diffcient scholars. Dr. S. K. De's 
edition of th^ Mieghaduta has already been pub¬ 
lished. The printing and gel-up of this valuable 
scholarly edition is, however, not up to the mark- 
The Akadcmi proposes to bring out an anthology 
of Classical Sanskrit Literature and it is under 
preparation by Dr. V. Raghavan and Dr. V. 
S, Agrawal. Slernbach’s critical edition of 
Chanakya's Aphorisms in Ilitopadcsa, appearing 
strially in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, deserves special mention here. Of hithcr- 
to-unknown works brought to light there are 
few of outstanding merit. In the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series we are presrnted with a number 
of works of which the Sivavilasa of Damodara 
114th century) has some historical importance 
in that the theme of the work centres round 
the life of King Keralavarman. The Usaparinaya- 
prabandha and the GopiJeonmada arc both 
anon)rmous, the former a short champu work 
and the laltr r a short lyrical poem of 121 
verses. The Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute 
of Jaipur which has taken upon itself the task 
of collecting and publishing lilllc-known small 
works of Rajasthan and Gujrat has brought out 
within a short space of time critical editions of 
a number of interesting works. Of these the 
Rajavinodakavya of Udayaraja possesses consider¬ 
able historical value in that it deals with the 
life-story of Muhanunad Bcgra, the well-knovAi 
Sultan of Gujrat in the second half of the 15th 


century. SringaraharovaU is a collection of one 
hundred erotic verses by Sri Harsa wjho has 
bten supposed to be identical with the great 
author of the Naisadhacharita. The Krishnagjiti of 
bomanalha is a small poetical work of the type 
of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, numerous poems in 
imitation of which were written in different 
parts of the country. The Karnakuluhala, a 
comparatively late work by poet Bholanatha of 
the court of Madliava Simha and Pratapasimha 
of the 18th century, is a peculiar production. It 
begins in the manner of a dramatic work but 
ends w4lh the narration of a story. Interesting 
small works arc published also in the newly- 
introduced Oriental Thought Series, the latest 
work publishc'd in the Series being the Siva- 
immakalpalalaratnalavalakavya attributed to the 
celebrated Tanlric author Bhaskararaya. This 
work explains the .significance of 108 names of 
God Siva in 108 verses in 108 diffeient metres. 
Another small kavya work ascribed to the same 
author w^s published earlier in the same Series. 
A litlle-known w'ork attributed to the well- 
knowTi author Kshemendra, viz., the Nftikalpa- 
toru, has been piiblislitd by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute on the basis of a 
single manu.script. The Mithila Institute of 
Darbhanga has brought-oiit a critical edition of 
et mahakavya called Parijataharana of poet 
Kavi Karnapura (circa 15th century) who 
seems to be different from the famous Vaishnava 
poet of the same name of Bengal. 

Reference should be made to two important 
works on th^, Naisadha Charita: (1) Second 
edition of the translation of the work by Prof. 
K, K. Ilandiqui published by the Deccan 
College Post Graduate and Research Institute, 
12) A Critical Study of Sriharsa’s Naisadhiya- 
cImrUam by Dr. A. N. Jani published by the 
Oriental Institute of Baroda. This is a 
comprehensive study on the author and his 
magnum opus. Another interesting work is Dr. 
Kunhan Raja’s Kalidasa—A Cultural Study 
(Waltair, 1956) vAich deals with the views and 
descriptions of the poet concerning subjects like 
kings, the common people and women, ideal of 
beauty, art, nature, heaven and ear^, i^nuu' 
ciation and release, harmony, etc. 

The publication of two hitherto-unknown 
works on Alankara deservs mention. The* credit 
of bringing the works to light goes to the 
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Mithila'ileseard^ Ifnlslitute. ’ 'One of the $6 is «q 
old commentary on .Dandin’s Kavyadarsu by 
Ratnasrijnana of Ceylon, wbo is stated to have 
composed the commentary in the 23rd regnal 
year (931 A.D.) of King Rajyapala, probably 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The other work 
is the Ilak,yaparik3ha of Srivatsalanchana Bhatta- 
cliar)' , TTie author \^4io is supposed to have 
flouri^ed some tunc between 1200-1600 A.D. 
and bailed from Oriasa is referred to and 
refuted by Jagannatha in his Rasagangadhara. 
This is a work of the type of the Sahityadarpana 
of Vi&vanalba, also of Orissa. The Karika's 
are mostly borrowtd from the Kavyaprakasa of 
Manuuata. The Institute is also engaged in the 
preparation of a critical rdilion )f the text of 
the Kavyadarsa on the basis of all available, 
materials perlaj:ring to the work. Ot txposilional 
work done in English I may mention tw.-. 
Dr. K. Krishiiamoorthy who has niad«^ a sp^ci d 
study of the Dhvanyalokft and publishc tl. 
results of bis study in the ''orni of book., an 1 
papers, has conic out w^itl (he rst 1 , 0114 ’t ' 
English tran.«!ation ot this imporl"nt work li. 
gether with it. doss. M'^re lilcro>v ticinslalii*-is 
of compre-ssed lostrus- lL<ts kv ‘h,, -no doait 
with here, ’ ;e\’er, tl<, ’ •^ 1 , a gi.d way in 

making the couiprphe !- the 

reader. An ' Ik nee ac in 

Prof. Blslnonada o.igage 

bringing ...-t an elaborate <.'xncsi»ioi i Ei.g- 
of the te-vi, ,»f wliiih <11 •'iiif « -uta' 
first two .sections have so lar ' ci»un; s< er 
ReferenOg oiuy also be made to The ‘■ 
Experience a.:ordiJig to /ibhinavagupta wr'e}. 
contains a careful edition and an En.J'sli 
translation by R, Gnoli of a section of ALhi- 
nava’s commentary on the Bharata-Natyai>hasira. 

Conservation and study of our rich maiiu.s- 
cript treasure has not, it must be confessed, as 
yet received its due share of attention at the 
hands of scholars and administrators. The 
demands repeatedly made by this conference in 
this connection for so many years still remain 
unfulfilled. As a silver lining in the cloud is 
the plan of the Government to make arrange- 
Jcents for the publication of important manus¬ 
cripts lying in different parts of the country. 
For this purpose lists have been invited from a 
number of learned institutions. Already the 
Sangita Nataka Akaderai has made arrangements 
for the publication of six unpublished old works 

9 


^ on music, in the Cladkwtd|s Oriental Seii^,- 
first. of these six works, the 
of Srinivasa, a 17th century work, has b^ > 
published. We hope other important nuittu^.. 
cripts preserved in different parts pf the coudtry 
will receive the attention of the Akad^i. 

Of institutions engaged in the coU^inh 
and preservation of manuscripts the Rajasthan' 
Oriental Research Institute is one of the iate^' 
Within the short span of its existence it is 
reported to have collected as many as 10,000 
manuscripts of which the number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts exceeds 6 , 000 . One important study 
tour was undertaken in connection with the 
study of manuscripts. In pursuance* of the plan 
tor a survey of Manuscript Libraries in Nepal 
initiated 1 / the Asiatic Society and sponsored 
by the Government of India a survey party led 
by S ’ A. K. Suraswati of the Calcutta University 
’ll t* iNtpal in October last year and made 
]ir' t nary enquiry of the resources of the 
gt ' i and Government collections and examined 
10 personal collection of Fielu MQarshal Sir Kaiser 
.ibainser Jang Bahadur Rana. The collection, 
though small, is stated to be valuable in more 
•ha, one respect. Dr. V. Raghavan’s inventory 
of 20,COO manuscript.s surveyed during his tour 
of Europr-'n coiinliics is undergoing revision and 
e titi. g publi'jtion. 

A h ) of compilation and publication 

;.f 1 v** Catalogues of the well-known 

•i« of manuscripts of Ihstitutions like 

iif -i; *. .■’Society, Bliandarkar Oriental Research 
Icf*!, ‘ net Sanskrit College of Varanasi is 
making legular, though very slow, progress. ■ 
Bui there aie numrrous collections, both private 
and public, the \ery names of which, not to 
speak of their contents, arc little known to the 
world of scholars and there* is no knowing wfien 
the manuscript ti ensures hidden there will be 
properly utilised to enrich our knowledge of Ure 
past and possibly to enlighten many an obscure 
corner of our literary history. The need for 
undertaking immediate and systematic work in 
the matter is very urgent. Concrete suggestions 
were put forward in this connection by the 
present writer as early as the year 1936 in a 
paper presented before and a resolution moved 
at the First Indian Cultural Conference organised 
at Calcutta by the Indian Research Institute. 
Resolutions on similar lines were passed at 
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several sessions of the Oriental Conference as 
well. But these appear to have gone unheeded. 
A number of journals have however been issued 
independently by three of the most renowned 
manuscript libraries of the south (e.g., Travan- 
corc University MSS Library, Madras Oriental 
Library, and Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Library) 
lor the study, or rather publication, of the 
manuscripts in their charge. A good number of 
works have been or are being published serially 
in these journals and the commendable work 
they are doing might be profitably emulated by 
similar other institutions all over the country. 
If it is not possible to find sufficient men and 
money for the preparation of scientific critical 
editions or comprehensive scholarly analysis it is 
preferable to havg faithful ‘mechanical’ re¬ 
productions of the manuscripts—‘multiplication 
of the manuscripts’ as the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri put it—^madc 
available for the study of the wlorld of scholais. 
This will mean preservation and dissemination 
at thg same time and at a comparatively small 
cost. 

We indologists, nay all students of Sanskrit, 
are ahnost exclusively interested in old Sanskrit 
texts, modjern Sanski^it writing receiving little 
attention at our hands. In dealing wlith the 
linguistic or literary history of modern India 
one does not usually give sufficient attention to 
Sanskrit. Books on the history of Sanskrit 
literature of which there are quite a good 
number have very little to speak of the latest 
developments in Sanskrit. But as matters stand, 
Sanskrit is still a living force. It has still a 
flowing current, however weak and feeble. It 
is the intra-provincial medium of communication 
among Pandits of different parts of the country. 
It is the vehicle of expression of their higher 
thoughts. As a matter of fact, even in the 
present days when Sanskrit is apparently losing 
its popularity and hold over the people at large, 
a fair amount of literature covering various 
subjects, traditionl and modern, is being 
produced in the language in different parts of 
the country. We have exegetical works, trans¬ 
lations, original compositions as well as a 
number of periodicals. It must have to be 
confessed that these enterprises of ardent and 
almost selfless lovers of Sanskrit have to face 
utter neglect from all quarters—students of 
Sanskrit as wlell as the ordinary people. There 


are very few people who take a serious notice of 
these things. Thus no systemetic accottnt-~nay 
no record of them—is available. Scarcely does 
any library care to collect and preserve modern 
Sanskrit works. It is therefore difficult to gather 
necessary information about them. In these 
circummstances, concerted efforts need be made 
for the compilation of complete records of the 
works produced, for their value in studying the 
literary history of the country cannot be ignored. 
It is a matter of delight that the subject has of 
late attracted the attention of scholars and a 
number of papers have been published giving 
accounts of modern literature ; three papers by 
Dr. V. Raghavan, ie.g.. Modern Sanskrit 
Writings (Adyar Library Bulletin, XX—^Parts 
1-2), Modern Sanskrit Literature (Contemporary 
Indian Linerature, 189-237), Sanskrit Literature 
1700-1900 (Mfidras University Journal, Centenary 
Volume, 175-201-) and one, Place of Sanskrit in 
the Literary History of Modern India (J.G.J.R.b, 
XIII, 153-104) by the present writer who has 
been publishing regularly notices of modern 
Sanskrit books for a number of years in the pages 
of The Mpdern Review. Sporadic attempts are 
being made in giving publicity to more or less 
recent Sanskrit writings. The Mithila Research 
Institute of Darbhanga has introduced a 
separatf. Series of publications dealing with 
works by modern Sanskrit scholars. A few 
works including miscellaneous writings of the 
late Pandit Ramavatara Sarma have l)een pub¬ 
lished in the Series. The MaharshiJculavaibhava 
of the late Pandit Madhusudan Ojha, a great 
scholar and author of a large number of works, 
has been published in the Rajasthan Oriental 
Series along with a Sanskrit commentary and 
Hindi translation by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Giridhara Sarma Chaturbedi. A number of 
works are being published in the Sarasvad 
Sushama, the Sanskrit organ of the Governmrait 
Sanskrit College, Varanasi. These and other 
iiKstitutes of different parts of the country might 
well take up the work of compiling comprehensive 
accounts of more or less recent Sanskrit writings 
of the principal regions of their activities. 

Much useful and valuable work ,is being 
done in the different languages of modem 
India on Indology, especially on old Sanskritic 
texts. We have translations as well as critical 
studies on many an important Sanskrit and 
Prakrit work in the various provincial languages 
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of the country. Not only popular books like 
poetical works but works of purely scholarly 
interest also have been covered. It is, however, 
a pity that these productions have been given 
scanty publicity. As a result, works published 
in one language are little known to people 
—^nay, even to scholars—^beyond the area 
rerved by the language in question. Necessary 
steps need be taken to bring these works to 
the notice of the scholarly world through 
reviews in reputed journals, carefully compiled 
bibliographies as well as through other means. 
As matters stand few bibliographies make any 
systematic note of these publications. For the 
present f shall refer to a few recent works in 
Bengali copies of which have come to my hands. 

Dr. R. C. Basak whose contribution on 
ancient Indian History arc well known has now 
set himself to the task of translating and inter¬ 
preting in Bengali reputed Sanskrit and Prakrit 
texts. His translation of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya has brought the Work within easy 
reach of the average Bengali reader. His latest 
work is the annotated translation of tlie 
Gathasaptasati of Hala which will be helpful to 
students of lit)(ratuxe in maiding acquaintance 
W'ilh beautiful specimens of ancient poetry of 
our country. The translation is accompanied by 
the Parkrit text with select variants and its 
Chhuya or Sanskritised form. 

Learned institutions all over Uie country 
undertake w^orks of this type in various regional 
languages. In Bengal the valuable series of useful 
booklets called the Visvavulyasamgraha published 
by the Visvabharati Publications Department 
contains a number of interesting works pertain¬ 
ing to different branches of old Indian literature. 
Recently it has brought out an important 
brochure on Prakrit literature contributed by 
Dr. Monmohan Ghosh. Dr. Amareswar Thakur’s 
Bengali translation of Yaska’s Nirukta is being 
published by the Calcutta University. The 
Government of West Bengal has undertaken the 
publication of a Bengali translation of 
Medhatithi’s commentary on the Manusamhita 
of which,the portion dealing with the first three 
chapters has been issued. It however remains 
to he seen how and what class of readers will 
be benefited by these translations. 

Instances may be multiplied if one takes 
into account the i^rk done by private individuals 


and public institutions in other parts of the 
country. Besides there are learned and popular 
journals in which the publication of sdiolarly 
papers on different aspects of the literature tfid 
culture of Old India is not an unusual feature. 

If Sanskritic studies in modem Indian 
languages have not drawn the attention they 
deserve the Sanskrit texts publislied in the 
various provincial scripts with or without 
translations in the regional languages have been 
almost neglected in scholarly studies. But as 
matters stand, numerous editions, some very 
good, of religious, ritualistic and Purana works 
are being frequently published in these scripts 
intelligible to few scholars outside the area 
covered by them. [ jj 

A reference may be made in passing to the 
reprints issued of, a number of old publications, 
viz.. Mirror of Composition by Ballantyne and 
Miira orig|inaily published in th|p Bibliotheca, 
India Scries in 1865, reprinted by Motilal 
Baiiarasi Dass (Banaras, 1956); Tawney^s 
translation of the Vetalapanchavimsati section of 
Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara, Ryder’s translation 
of the Dasakumaracharita and Ridding’s trans¬ 
lation of Bana’s Ka/Iambari published by the 
Jaico Publishing House in beautiful handy 
volumes. , i; 

Some of these v^orks ihou^ originally 
published several decades back have their interest 
unabated even now and the publishers are to 
be congratulated on their enterprise in under¬ 
taking the publication of these works which 
were inaccessible to the general reader. There 
are numerous other works which deserve re- 
publication and the financial outlay made by 
farms taking up the work Will be repaid by the 
profits earned if not by the gratitude of all 
lovers of the literature and culture of India. 
Collection of stray papers on particular topics 
may also sometimes be brought out in attractive 
forms as in the Theatre of the Hindus published 
by Susil Qupta (India) Limited of Calcutta. It 
contains a number of papers on different aspects 
of Indian Theatre by scholars like Raghavan, 
Pisharoti and Vidyabhusan besides portions of 
the well-known work Select Speciniens of the 
Theatre of the Hindus of Wilson. The 
publication in book form of the collected papers 
of an individual scholar is a rare distinction 
which falls to the lot of a few and Prof. Code 
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has won the distinction during his lifetime. 
His papers are appearing in Ave volumes entitled 
Studies in Indian Literary History of wihich the 
third volume was published in 1956. 

The account given above of the work done 
in the various branches of Sanskrit literature 
t'ppears to be encouraging though the condition 
of Sanskrit studies in the country presents a quite 
different picture. Sanskiit is gradually losing 
its popularity among the student community. 
The number of students taking up Sanskrit as 
(«ne of the subjects in srliooU and colleges is 
fast decreasing from year to year. The state of 
things in traditional institutions called Patha- 
salas or Tols is dcAnitely worse. The deter¬ 
ioration apppears to b^ staggering if we compare 
the condition as prevailing a few decades back. 
We learn from the General Report of Public 
Instruction in Bengal for 1871-2 that ‘Sanskrit 
was taken up as the second language by 
more than half the caiulidates (at the Entrance 
and F.A. examinations) and if the lower 
provinces of Bengal simply be consi<lered the 
proportion rises to three-fourths of the candidates’ 
in spite of fh;. fact that the subject was considered 
difficult at the time. True, it is not possible to 
lestore the previous position when sciences and 
other modern .subjects are attracting the major 
portion of the students. We have to think out 
I'.orv in the present set-up we could improve our 
position at least to some extent. 


We are looking forward to the Report of 
the Sanskrit Commission which was appointed 
to survey the existing state of Sanskrit education 
in the country and suggest means for its 
improvement. Without anticipating their re¬ 
commendations we might point out that the 
future of Sanskrit stiidii'S depends principally 
on the interest that can be created among the 
people; in various v^ays including the publication 
of interesting and popular works dealing with 
different aspects of the language and the rich 
literature enshrined in it and the improvement of 
the method of teaching especially by making 
the curriculum more attractive than revolting as 
at prc.sciU at h’asl in some cases. Making 
Sanskrit a compulsory subject in the curriculum 
of .studies will be of little avail if at the same 
time it camiot be made more attractive and its 
value and utility strongly impressed on the 
people at large. Popularisation of Sanskrit 
.‘-honld bp oiir .'a' led motto. All lovcis of Sanskrit 
have their share of responsibility in the matter. 
And the All-India Oriental Conference, an 
august body consisting of San.‘kritists all over 
the country and abroad, might take the lead and 
(halk out the way along which work should 
proc'='ed in this connection.* 

•Presidential Address delivered befor,. the 
Classical Sanskrit Section of the 19th Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference held at Delhi 
on December, 27, 28, 29, 1957. 





TAGORE AND THE FIRST NATIONAL CHALLENGE OF INDIA 

By JOGES 0. BOSE 


Tub ancients used to believe that the world 
rested on the back of a fabled monster —Vnsuki 
in India, Encelladus in Greece; and as it changed 
side, there was earthquake. Thanks to Lord 
Ourzon, Bengal came to acquire the dignity of 
bearing soraewluit strangely to the imagery. He 
posed racial qticstions and said things, which 
many an Englishman thought as much, but 
never spoke out in the manner he did; and 
Bengal bristled with loud, stinging protests 
sending tremors of resentment all over India. 

He whittled down Queen Victoria’s Proclama¬ 
tion,^ which Indian leaders hailed as our Magna 
Claita. Not content with an uncanny emphasis 
on its saving clauses, such as ‘so far,’ ‘if’, etc., 
he said i)ointblank that Indians by their ‘herit¬ 
age and upbringing were unequal to the high 
(iffices under the Crown.’*’ Trot to gallop, he, 
attacked the ethics of the East and said that 
the highest ideal of truth was to a large extent 
a Western conception—Calcutta University 
Convocation, 1902. As though an electric button 
was pressed and Bengal became one geyser of 
challenging retorts. Some of these have an 
entertaining value beyond the topical. Surendra- 
nath Banerjea called it an ‘affront’ and asked 
India to beware of him, wdio could say this in 
such a cavalier fashion. Motilal Ghose smiled 
his parchment smile in the leaders of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika and made 
the Viceroy a moral acrobat in his 


1. Queen Victoria dcslarorl it to be her will that 
‘‘0 far na may bo, our subjects of whatever race or 
'^■u'cd bo freely and impartially admitted to ofhees in 
liiT service, the duties of which they may be quali¬ 
fied by thoir education, ability and integrity duly to 
•li-charge.’ Lord Ripon declared it as embodying the 
■pnneipiea •of Government,’ but as an example of 
principles dying in the noncrete, he was, when the 
f'luo came, against the admission of an Indian into 
the VIceroy’e Executive Council, 

2. Tim King of England, in less than fifty years, 
‘cut a message to an Indian succesBor of Clurxon that 
he had ‘most worthily upheld the highest traditions 
'’f that hiato^ office.’ 


confessed aberrations.® Dr. Rasbbehari Ghose, 
as president of the Calcutta Town Hall protest 
meeting, covered Curzon with biting sarcasms— 
how he wished Indian leaders to play the role 
of chorus girls in Greek tragedy and how 
‘dressed in brief little authority’ he bad so piti¬ 
fully lost all sense of balance. Rabindranath 
Tagore quoted Herbert Spencer to show how 
English people of note and standing resort to 
frigid cold lias to suit their ends.'* Curzon never 
missed an opportunity to hit back and twitted 
the Indian ‘agitators’ for their grandiloquent 
pose, their seeking cover under innuendoes, mal- 
assimilation of learning and all that. Did they 
yet taste sour in the mouth as to make him 
sore against the people of Bengal? 

Anyway, it looks pretty certain that 
he resolved to wct-blankct their influence 
growing apace.® Bengal intelligentsia was, 
in fact, at such a height that G. K. Gokhale 
spoke of them at a public meeting at 
Manchester on October 6th, 1905, that they 
were ‘intolloctually among the finest people of 
the world ’—Famous Letters and SpeerMs, 
edited by Rushbrook Williams. Curzon hit many 
nails squarely on the head of Bengal,® but 
none so brilliantly conceived as to divide the 


3. Sister Nivedita, who was present at the Con¬ 
vocation, camo out the following morning with a letter 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika quoting chapter and yerse 
how Curzon himself liad tleviated from truth. Iriah 
by birth, Russian in the ethks of revolt under the 
influence of Prince Kropatkin, Sister Nivedita wasf 
Ind'an as a .spiritual disciple of Swami Vivekananda 
and at level with India’s urge for freedom. 

4. After Rabindranath was awarded Nobel Prize, 
there waa an attempt in an influential circle of Oxford 
University to confer on him the degree D.Litt. 
(honoris cattsa). Curzon as Chancellor had it foiled. 

-5. Bengal, says Sir Henry Cotton in his New 
Indict, rules public opinion Peshwar to Cape 
Comorin. 

6. Such as curbing the popular control of the 
Calcutta Corporation and the Calcutta University, 
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soulful entity of their motherlandJ He parcelled 
out North and East Bengal and tacked them 
on to Assam to make the eastern border of India 
a statutaiy Moslem province. Avowedly to in¬ 
duce separateness and hostility between the Hin¬ 
dus and the Moslems, it was of a piece together 
with the policy, unrelentingly pursued, ever 
since Clive, in respect of tlie Army, instructed 
the Court of Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, which by letter dated IGtli March, 1768, 
desired the President of the Council of Fort 
AVilliam ‘to encourage rivalship between the 
Centoos and Mussahnen’ to obviate ‘thp danger 
of cabals of any alarming nature being formed.’ 

It developed by a remorseless process into one 
long gearing of mediaeval fan.aticism against 
the grf)wing national oonseiousness of India to 
the extent of making her common man act as 
fuse for barbarous explosions. But to this 
anon. 

Sharp ills, sharp cures; and Bengal 
changed somewhat abruidly the old method of 
protest and prayer, uncharitably dubbed ‘mendi¬ 
cancy.’ Now that India is free, wo must speak 
out without any mental reservation that it was 
in the conditions of the day the only possibility 
and it vindicated itself by rousing the people 
of India province to province into a sense of 
indivisiblonoss. To b< little or byjrass the lead¬ 
ers of the day is as amusing as for a child, lifted 
on the shoulder of his father, to say, ‘I am 
taller than papa.’ They at least kept ahve in 
the dope<l mind of the people a feeling of dis¬ 
content against foreign rule. Lord Curzon un¬ 
wittingly made Bengal realise its obsoleteness. 
She took to intensifying that discontent into 
undivided efforts for Swaraj through Boycott, 
Sn^adcf^hi and National Education. Civil Dis- 


7. I w’ould not, by tho way, suffer some of his 
noble points to be interred with hia bones. We owe 
him the National Library of Calcutta, the bigge.st in 
Asia. By Tho Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act VII of 1904, he has cxhvimcd to save from the 
ravages of time architectural patterns of glorious 
workmanship. Ijp hold high the honour of Indian 
woman how so humble. On one occasion ho inflicted 
collective punishment on the entire Regiment; and 
on another, high militaty officers were relieved of their 
commands and tho Regiment itself was banished to 
Aden with leave and other indulgences suspended for 
two years. With all bitter, irritating dissenaons In^a 
has endorsed what he claimed that he ‘loved li^t- 
eouaiesB and hated inequity much above his fellows.' 
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obedience, where the exigencies of the moment 
justified, was not tabooed. 

Bengal’s self-consecration to the new gos¬ 
pel of nationalism and her ‘affirmation of India’s 
right to Freedom,’ as Sri Aurobindo Ghose puts 
it, has been acknowledged so far as the political 
aspect of the question goes. In the light of Herr 
Hitler’s dictum that the trade and commerce of 
a countiy cannot flourish so long as national 
consciousness with high ideals does not provide 
the nccessaiy setting ,—Mein Camp, it is time 
to evaluate Bengal’s Boycott and S'tvadeshi in 
(he economic life of India. What fight of unique 
complications Bengal fought to steer clear the 
Scylla and Charybdis—Government’s clenched 
antagonism on one side and, what on the other 
w\'is far more insidious than all the brains and 
batons the Government could collect, the 
traitorous conduct of some of the leading cloth 
mill-owners deserves to he read with an intent- 
iiesB, obviously lacking in many an Indian 
leader of today. Mahatma Gandhi, however, 
notes in his auto-biography that one of 
them told him—“In the days of the parti¬ 
tion. wo the mill-owners fully exploited 
the Swadeshi movement. When it was at ' 
its height, wc raised the price of cloth 
and did even worse things.” “Yes,” said 
Gandhi, “T have heard something about it and 
it has grieved me. . . . The Bengalees like me 
were trustful in their nature. They believed in 
the fulness of their faith that the mill-owners 
would not be so utterly selfish and unpatriotic 
a.s to betray their country in the hour of its 
need and even to go the length, as they did, of 
fraudulently passing off foreign cloth as Swa¬ 
deshi.” A deputation from Bengal failed to 
evoke any favourable response from them in 
respect of cither one or the other. Allied to this 
gfotip, a business community in Calcutta did 
not, all persuasions notwithstanding, forbear 
importing British-made cloth and as much as 
palming them off as India-made. The blackest 
traitors, how'ever, turned out whitest patriots, 
immediately as patriotism could be a business 
proposition. The British commercial* interests 
joined hands with these people and left nothing 
undone to chuck out the Bengali elements from 
the Calcutta market of Export and Import; and 
since now, they dwindled as a matter of course. 

The boycott of British goods had the smack 
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did in respect of American imports. Boycott 
was against th^ grain of KabindranatH, because 
' it tended to feed the flame of hatred; but to him 
Swadeshi was but a prerequisite of India’s 
national resurrection. He and his brother 
Jyotirindranath Tagore were working for it and, 
in fact, opened stores in Calcutta to popularise 
country-made articles long before it was adopted 
as a political weapon. 

Rabindranath availed himself of the anti¬ 
partition agitation to re-emphasise a socio¬ 
economic front, which, he argued, would save 
the new-born enthusiasm fizzling away. He re¬ 
newed his old faith in urbanising the village and 
thus provide Hindus and Moslems the scope to 
work in integration of their common economic 
interests. It would, he said, constitute a bul¬ 
wark against bureaucratic inroads to divide 
them religion-wise. He was one of the active 
promoters of the Council of National Education, 
which started a college and technical institute 
surviving to develop into the Jadavpore 
University. 

Over these two pivotal points of nation¬ 
building, e.g., village reconstruction and 
national education, Rabindranath was exercis¬ 
ing himself for a long time, in fact, ever since 
he began appearing in public at the age of 
twenty-one, with his essays, lectures, discourses, 
etc. His leading thoughts, singularly clinching 
in outlook, may be indicated in broad outlines. 
What education, he said, was being imparted in 
our school and college had little bearing on our 
life in the making of worthy men and patriots. 
It was designed primarily to coach up some 
automatons for clerkship and at best to play 
second fiddles in the Administration. Like 
those who puncture their skin to dye it for a 
design, the so-called educated, he says, dis¬ 
tinguish themselves in their lacquered shine 
from the mass of people; and, thus has the gulf 
between the two yawned. He stresses home the 
unsuitableness of English as the medium of in¬ 
struction making education no more than skin- 
deep; an(j, therefore, the recipients thereof 
being as much steeped in prejudice and super¬ 
stition and lacking in creative urge, as they are 
halting and atrophied in aims and aspirations. 
It fosters a life of compromise between pro¬ 
fession and practice; and, what then the society 


flabbiness. The cumulative eflect, he concludes, 
is tliat with the spread of this ill-assorted edu¬ 
cation, we are getting entangled increasingly 
in an intellectual subjection.—(English render¬ 
ing is mine). 

These are stimulating thoughts to make out 
a good case against foreign rule. Once accepted 
that no foreign rule can ever equip the ruled to 
liquidate that rule itself, I do not believe that 
the East India Company, as it formulated its 
educational policy, intended to create some 
imbeciles only. It is true that British rule, 
assisted by Christian missionaries, did every¬ 
thing conceivable for a cultural indoctrination,' 
but the inhibiting fears and lessons in loyalty 
were a later-day growth. The Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity took to teaching texts like England's Work 
in India, conceived to work out in the impres- 
sionables a return to the allegiance of England, 
seriously negotiating hammer blows of the 
Swadeshi movement and then the revolution¬ 
aries. 

Without impugning for a moment the pro¬ 
position that mother-tongue is by far the best 
suited as medium of instruction, I may be 
pardoned saying that regard being had to the 
then conditions of our country, all may not share 
the lachrymose conclusion the youthful poet 
drew from some happy premises unhappily 
combined. Education of a people, there can be 
no breath of murmur to the contrary, must have 
its roots deep down in national sentiment and 
tradition. But what sentiment and tradition 
could be a live force, when the political collapse 
had led to a complete break-down of the very 
system of moral values? English, as medium, 
made the progress of education slow, and super¬ 
ficial; but as it was also the medium, it had to 
be pursued with great avidity in order to over- 

8. Macaulay wrote to his father: “It is my firm 
belief that if our plans of education are followed up, 
there will not be a single idolater among the respect- 
at>lc classes of Bengal thir^v years hemice.” Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who hM something to do with 
this Educational policy, reported to the Parliamentary 
Committee: “Familiarly <M^uainted with us by means 
of Our literature, the Indian youths almost cca.se to 
regard us as foreigners. They speak of our great men 
with the same enthusiasm as we do. Educated in the 
same way, interested in the same object, engaged in 
the same pursuits as ourselves, they will bccomo more 
English than Hindus just as the Roman provincials 
became more Roman than Gauls and Italians.” 
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come Uie incidental handicap. And, quicker 
the race, quicker was the transfusion. It opened 
within a marvellously short time the sluice-gate 
of the accumulated inspiration of Western 
patriotism and democracy, the idea of human 
personality and freedom. It reared up the 
Indian mind for a place amongst the head-erect 
nations of the world. 

Any way, outlandish as it ‘s now to oppose 
the right of a man to education through the 
easy medium of his own tongue®—and to 
Rabindranath must be assigned the palm of 
some pioneer, uphill efforts—it is worth serious 
consideration, if India stands to gain by under¬ 
valuing the scope of such a widespread lan¬ 
guage as English, which has made a tromondous 
headway in the study of medicine and techno¬ 
logy. It is the mother-tongue of one hundred 
and seventy-five million people; and another 17 
million bilingual people use it as readily— 
Hand Book, published by the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, U.K., 1954. Its llexibility yielding to 
subtle shades of meaning and purpose makes it 
an ideal vehicle in diplomacy. India was at one 
time thrilled to the resonant cadence of 
English poets and orators, and she gains 
nothing by slackening an interest in the lan¬ 
guage that also helps her keep in touch with 
the rest of the world. Near at home, I share 
the misgivings of those, who hold that its exile 
will speed up the decay of the middle-class 
intelligentsia. 

With regard to village reconstruction, 
Rabindranath re-cmphasi.scd that with the 
exodus of the intelligentsia from the village to 
the town for the exigencies of bread, the landed 
aristocracy having follow'ed suit for the ameni¬ 
ties of life, the village Chandimandap, symboli¬ 
cal of public opinion, which, as the moral law, 
was no less effective than the law enforceable 
on pains of penalty, tumbled down. But India, 
he said, continued to live in the million poor 
hamlets of the village and this was the crux of 
the anomaly. Thanks lo the munifience of K. 
Jj. Elmherst, it has been possible for Rabindra¬ 
nath to instal a section of cottage-industry to 
create 'a bond of necessity,’ between the Visva- 
Bharati and neighbouring villages. He favoured 

9. Raja Rammohun Roy, tho uncompromising 
advocate of English education in India, was for 
vernacular as the medium. 


the use of industrial techniques and appliances 
in so far as they serve but do not dominate the 
village pattern. It is, by the way, due to be 
studied how Japan has toned up the economy 
of her middle class people by cottage-industry, 
the woman in the midst of her household pre¬ 
occupations as the soul. The Goering Plan, in 
the scheme of Germany’s National Socialism, 
was conceived in the same line of thought. 

I am not in a position to judge what the 
aforesaid views of Rabindranath, incredibly 
ahead of the time, produced upon contemporary 
mind, A good number of people, I am afraid, 
dismissed them as fads of a poet whose easy 
conditions of life, coupled with brilliant flights 
of imagination, made him display his irridiscent 
feathers. He was the sporting target of a viru¬ 
lent section of the Press descending to lengths 
he was constrained to call ‘journalistic hooligan¬ 
ism.’ There was, however, a ma»s of genuine 
appreciation which hailed him even then as a 
master mind. To me it seems that those who 
desire to serve their country not in the fake 
glory of parliamentary eloquence but in the 
tonguelcss obscurity of rural areas, where the 
nation yet lives, shall have in tliese writings 
enough to sustain them. If the history, how 
Bengal shaped to help India to win her freedom, 
is ever written, not as a chronicle of some events 
only, but written with an eye to balance the 
forces which have decisively influenced the 
maixih of events, Rabindranath Tagore goes 
down the pages as the poet and prophet of our 
Cultural Revolt, without which no revolution, 
worth the name, has any the remotest chance 
of success. 

As I speak of cultural revolt —it is definite¬ 
ly no revivalism—I feel overshadowed by two 
other personalities; one is Balgangadhar Tilak 
and the other Aurobindo Ghose. Tilak looked 
back with deep sorrow to the dying out of 
the village Panchayet, which is chastisement by 
public opinion and, therefore, in a sense more 
effective than the hard sanctions of law. Tilak 
minced no matters and said in substance that 
Law and Order, upheld by the Police under a 
foreign rule, made the people sneaks and cow¬ 
ards, whereas Panchayet made them self-reliant 
and self-respecting. Its death, he said, struck 
at the root of our training in democracy and 
made us socially degenerate. Tilak again cud- 
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turally. What is particularly to the point, he 
lived on all fours the life of the humble and 
taught us that the well-being of India did not 
lie in being a distance-walker of the West. 
‘Diseased,’ ‘perverted,’ ‘vile’ and ‘malignant’ 
are a few of the choice epithets, judicial to 
journalistic flatulence of anti-Indian elements 
delighted to fling at him. All these, however, 
blended into a sheet of steady flame to stick to 
him like an aureole. 

Aurobindo was rather a new type. As early 
as 1894, when he was barely twenty-one, be 
wrote in The Indu Pmkash of Bombay that the 
proletariat of India held tlic real key to the 
situation; whoever succeeded in understanding 
and eliciting its strength was bound to be the 
master of the future. At the first call of 
Sicadcshi, he came back to Bengal in exclusive 
dedication to stabilise tlu; forces of upheaval in 
order ‘to bring the ma.«s’ as he said, ‘into the 
conscious life of the Nation, so that every man 
may feel that in the freedom of the Nation he 
is free.’ What difference has it with that, which 
Lenin said in explaining his creed, as he came 
back to Kussia in 1917 after a long exile?^" 
Aurobindo did not foieswoar violence to end 
British rule and ‘across his path,’ as Ramsay 
Macdonald said, ‘the shadow of the hangman 
fell.’ All the same, he Avas steadfast in his belief 
that ‘the ideal of our patriotism loolcs beyond 
the unity of the Indian Nation and envisages 
the unity of mankind.’ Romain Rolland strikes 
the point home as he says that ‘Aurobindo is 
the complctcst synthesis of the genius of the 
East and the West.’ To sum up Tilak and 
Aurobindo, they sought to align the Indian 
struggle on the challenge of capacity to turn 
difficulty into opportunity without frittering 
away energy over the weak palliatives of Re¬ 
forms. The old school thought that there was 
no humiliation to demand w'hat was our due and 
to make each Reform a lever to organise the 
country and make it a spring-board till the 

final blow was struck. 

• 

Rabindranath drew up a scheme of 


10. A very old peapant interviewed Lenin. As he 
«ame out. he ^id. "Here is the man who will deliver 
goods.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Bemuse he made mo feel that I 
belong to the Nation and the country is mine.' 
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orientation, in which he formulated eight vows. 
It was incumbent upon the votaries to eschew 
English goods save what cannot be otherwise 
helped; it decried in unmistakable terms the 
use of English dress and other mannerisms 
creeping into our society; it even laid down that 
were an Englishman invited to dinner, ©tc., he 
was to be treated to in right Bengali style. 
The imposition has the flavour of a romantic 
loyalty to his father returning unopened a letter 
written by a relation in English. Such a picture, 
in fact, is not in accord with the overall im¬ 
pression of Tagore in vogue later on. By way 
of explanation, wc have in the mouth of Gora, 
the hero of bis epic of fiction of the name, that 
such aggressiveness is indispensable in the in¬ 
cipient stage of,a nation’s growth in order to 
fight the inveterate llaccidity. Gora would not 
mind being snubbed a crank in cockney 
circles. lie would all the more tenaciously 
cling to his idiosyncracics, as though the 
vestal virgins nursed the celestrial fire. He, 
however, discovers, after he has galloped full 
length for many years against anything foreign, 
that he is born of Irish parents and made over 
to an Indian mother during the perils of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. He docs not regret the change¬ 
over. Rather joyfully, ho accepts India as his 
motherland, but desires her to be the prototype 
of his foster-mother, who knows no distinction 
of race or colour. I forbear pressing the point 
hard, but would not resist noting in Gora’s 
Caterpillar to silkworm transition a icflex of 
Rabindranath. The stern nationalist does not 
give way to but, accommodates w'ithin himself 
the internationalist in all naturalness and re¬ 
conciles by his integrality Avhat are seemingly 
irreconcilables. 

May I, however, just pause to confess to 
my disappointment that the Mutiny-bom 
Irish boy, who in lone wakefulness nursed the 
dream to disyoke India from all her shackles, 
should have concluded as supinely to domesti¬ 
cate himself in the cob-web of connubial feli¬ 
city, when as yet India’s emancipation was a 
far-off event. It is not, I am afraid, compli¬ 
mentary that a great artist should idolise even 
in a book like Gora the goody goody common¬ 
place end. I have rather a lurking suspicion 
that Rabindranath is not at home in matters of 
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sterner stuff, which have for their basic 
principle, 

The world is my oyster, 

. Which with a sword 1 shall open. 

There are, however, some compensating 
thrills. Gora goes to village Charghosepur to 
organise the people to resist the Zamindar en¬ 
forcing dehumanising exactions with the help of 
the police. Hauled up before the Magistrate, he 
refuses to be released on bail and have a lawyer 
to stand for him, because most of the people, 
whose cause he espouses and who are at his 
instance in the fight, have not the means to the 
benefit of either. He courts imprisonment and 
writes to hia mother: 

“Bless me, that I may spurn a life of 
ease and affluence and have the steel to 
forge ahead with what sufferings an alien 
Government may choose to inflict on me.” 

The culminating note of this neo-national¬ 
ism, varying from what has been, as a primary 
reaction against foreign domination, a bit of 
ranting, is struck by Habindranath in the 
lines: 

Udayer patk-e suni kar bard, 

'Bhoy na-i or~e bhoy na-i, 
Nishshwesh-e pran je karib-e dan 
Kshoy na-i tar kshoy rui-i* 

Whose is the clarion call, 

I hear in life’s steep ascent, 

'Fear not; he who sacrifices himself in full 
is from destruction immune.’ 

(All translations of this article are mine.) 

Again, on to the journey, which bristles 
^th hazards, the solemnity of the resolve 
shines the way. 

Jadi keo alo na dhar~e 
Jhar badal-e andhar rat-e 

Duar deya ghar-e 
Tab-e bajranal-e apon buker panjar 
Jaliy-e niy-e ekla chala ekla chala-re. 

If when the night is dark, 

and no one shows the light, 

If in rains and storm they close the door, 
Quail not: but light up the ribs of the heart 
in the fire of lightning high, 

And march on, even if, all alone. 


In 1907, Rabindranath shifted his family 
from Calcutta to Bolepur for permanent resi¬ 
dence, presumably, to develop the small school 
he had started about six years back on, 
the pattern of an athram.^ It was, however, 
the time, when the first upheaval of the anti¬ 
partition agitation suffered a setback and Ben¬ 
gal at times looked like sinking into a toirpor. 
There was, as well, the conflict between the old 
and the new school of politics taking an ugly turn. 
Ho was also tired of the lukewarm support ac¬ 
corded to his socio-economic programme. In an 
article, *‘Byadhi 0 Tar Pratikar ^'— ^Disease and 
Its Cure—he urged for a change of heart and 
inner purification. This was construed as a reflec¬ 
tion on cither party. Rabindranath retired or step¬ 
ped down. Instantly it was the opportunity for 
the gutter-snipes and they whipped it up into 
a feeling. Even some of the sedate and chari¬ 
tably disposed could not help the sigh—‘what 
else is it but desertion?’ There is enough of 
sauce in recalling, by the way, how Goethe in¬ 
spired his countrymen to stand up to France 
and himself joined the force but took to 
heels at the flrst onslaught in the cannonade at 
Valmy. Long, agile tongues found scope to be 
busy about. Nay, whispers ascribed to the 
nimble wisdom of imperialism diverting him 
away from the Indian struggle. 

Reason, however, as the sediments of the 
controversy have sunk down, may well strike a 
balance between soot and whitewash. Rabindra¬ 
nath was now on the wrong side of forty and if 
he was not to bid a goodbye to the making of 
the institution, on which he set no limits to his 
aspiration, it was high time that he disentangled 
himself from day-to-day fissiparous politics. 
Abruptness, again, is in keeping with the tem¬ 
perament of poets, who cannot afford to live 
prefabricated. All the same, the feeling that he 
had let down his friends and co-adjutors was 
to some extent due and it grated on sensitive 
nerves. 

The ‘deserter’, however, did not retire to 
sulk in his tent. There was hardly anything 
affecting our national struggle that he ever 
shirked to face Oir over which he hesitated to 

11. ‘The ideal of an Ashram is leciprocdty and 
love, whose education is no mechanical oontrivanee 
to spread literacy or a commercial investment in the 
name of «dighteameat.’’>-Rabiadnu)»tb. , 
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eome forward as the spearhead of people’s 
resistance. It was now that he wrote his hymn 
in honour of Aurobindo Ghose, which, consonant 
with the deep tenor of his inner being, applauded 
the new technique of the spirit of quiet strength 
rising above the crucifixion of fiesh: 

Toma lagi nah-e man, 

Nah-e dhan, nah-e sukh; kona khudra dan 
Chaho na-H kono khudra kripa, bhiksha lagi 
Barao ni atw anjali. Accho jagi 
Parijmmatar tar-e sarba-badhaheen. 

For thoe is no power or wealth or any re¬ 
laxation from the hard, strenuous ways 
of life; 

Never hast thou stretched a yearning bowl 
for alms; or hast thou sought any small 
gift of mercy; 

But unflinchingly hast thou kept thyself 
awake for the solemn realisation of the 
end. 

We have here the picture of a patriot, in 
whom the love of motherland, saturated with 
the intentness of devotion, makes him such as 
‘To look on a noble Form makes noble 
Through the sensuous organism that wluch 
is higher.’ 

Both the wings of the Bengal Congress, by 
now styled the Moderates and the Extremists, 
invited Rabindranath to preside over the Ben¬ 
gal Provincial Conference at Pabna. He reite¬ 
rated his faith in an all-out effort for village re¬ 
construction, which would cement the bond of 
unity between Hindus and Mahomedans, sought 
to be irrepairably snapped by the Separate Elec- 
torate.“ This was under incubation at the 
Secretariat of India Government and White¬ 
hall. 

If then what I have stated in the foregoing 
lines is the trend and tempo of Rabindranath’s 
political activity after retirement, what is it 
that gave carping voice the long lease of life 
it enjoyed on the point of his internationalism? 

I have a very simple answer to offer. What 
Rabindranath was doing was not in line with the 
then valid form of patriotism. Moreover, he did 
not tire eiq)laining that the history of humanity 
was seeking to elaborate a definite synthesis in 
India. The people in the trials and tribulations 
3f their national struggle were, naturally, in no 

13. Discussed in The Modern ReuUv of May, 
1 « 7 . . , , I. 


mood to listen to him. To them it was a luxury. 
What, however, he was enunciating crystallis^ 
and took shape in a presentable form in Deeeni- 
besr, 1921. He tb^ formally inaugurated the 
Visva-Bharati, through which he sought *to esta¬ 
blish,' as he said, 'a living relationship between' 
the East and the West, to promote international 
mission of the present age—the unification of 
mankind. ’ Since now, he had nothing to call hie 
own, save in terms of Visva-Bharati, to which 
he made over all his properties of Bolepur, the 
copyright of his books and the Nobel-prize 
money. 

The internationalist, however, as we have 
already observed, never failed to be at the old 
nationalist's post, whenever the occasion here 
and abroad called for it. He goes to America 
and there he pleads the cause of India in the 
context of imperialism as a menace to the 
peace of the world. He goes to England to 
address the Quakers in their annual meeting 
and here too he harps on the selfsame string 
of India’s Independence. And, down to the day 
when old and bent with age, he stands at the 
foot of Calcutta Ochtcrlony Monument to con¬ 
demn ‘the concerted, homicidal attack under 
cover of darkness on defenceless prisoners of the 
Hijlee Detention Camp undergoing the most 
barbarous system of incarceration and the 
nerve-racking strain of an indefinitley sus¬ 
pended fate.’ To sum up in one bald sentence, 
Rabindranath, to the last, thought of the world 
as a whole; and wide-awake as he was to every¬ 
thing which touched it, he was, to borrow what 
Sister Nivedita said of Swami Vivekananda in 
respect of his motherland, a delicately-poised 
bell thrilling and vibrating with every sound 
that falls on it. But to go back. 

With the spread of Swadeshi, as we were 
discussing. Volunteer organisations grew up all 
over Bengal. They combated epidemics, which 
were by no means few and far between, and did 
relief works in all visitations of Nature. They 
conducted free night schools for those, who 
could not otherwise avail themselves of the 
rudiments of reading and writing in the ordi¬ 
nary way. Each day as it broke, a small band 
of volunteers sang round each mahallah soul¬ 
stirring national songs. People, accustomed to 
a rather placid domesticity, came to get up in 
the morning moulded unwares; motberlMid 
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being elevated to the rank of divinity, A new 
socio-political conscience was in the making. 
Hardly could any one purchase a piece of 
M^ncliestor cloth or a pinch of Liverpool salt 
save when it was dark. Agent-provocateurs, set 
to ■Treating disturbances, bolstered up charges 
of theft and assault in respect of the nationally 
forbidden wares; and each Court-proceeding 
proved a fresh spur to the movement. The day 
Bengal was officially rent, in two was obser\'cd 
with solemn demonstrations. Ovens did not 
burn excejrt for tlie srnall children and the 
ailing; shops and markets did not open; vehi¬ 
cular traffic did not i>ly; and, the ordinary 
avocations of life were almost completely sus¬ 
pended. Tiicre were in the morning congre¬ 
gational baths and token unions, each tying 
the w'l'ist of the other with a piece of thread as 
a symbol of brotherhood no outside force could 
assail. In tlic afternoon there were meetings 
and processions to reaffirm the vow' of Swadeshi. 
These were the days when Cokhale with his 
kindlier discernment said, ‘What Bengal thinks 
today India thinks tomorrow.’ Ramsay Mac¬ 
donald, as he came here for an on-the-spot 
study, says in his Awakening of India: 

“Bengal is idealising India; is translat¬ 
ing nationalism into religion, into music 
and poetry, into painting and literature.” 

It was now that British character, which 
had hitherto prided in its appiTciation of the 
dignity of man, revealed itself unabashed, bent 
upon dividing the Hindus and Mahomedans. 
‘Rod Pamphlets’ w'cro circulated amongst the 
Moslems of East Bengal to w'can them away 
from the Swadeshi. The most fantastic of pleas 
taken was that the Swadeshi enriched the 
Hindu.s, even if it was obvious to the meanest 
understanding that Swadeshi, at the very first 
instance, resuscitated the dying weaver-class, 
who were almost cent per cent Mahomedans. 
“Do not,” to quote one precious line of one 
such pamphlet, udiich was made an exhibit in 
a criminal case, “buy anything from Hindu 
shops; do not touch articles manufactured by 
Hindu hands.” Still this did not infringe the 
law, embodied in the Indian Penal Code, as 
promoting enmity between classes I As an incite¬ 
ment to violence the following that passed with 
impunity under the very nose of Law and Order 
has a historical interest: 


“You form the majority of population 
of this province but the Hindus have made 
themselves rich by despoiling you of your 
wealth. If you become sufficiently enlighten¬ 
ed, the Hindus will starve and become 
Mahomedans. ” 

The Special Magistrate, himself a Maho- 
medan, trying the Dewangunj Riot Case, held: 
“Tlicre was not the least provocation 
for rioting; the common object of the rioters, 
who were all ]\Io.sIcms, was evidently to 
molest the Hindus,” 

The same Magistrate held in another case: 

“The accused had road over a Notice to 
a crowd of hlus.salmans and had told them 
that the Covcrnmcnt and Nawah Bahadur 
had passed oixlcrs to the effect that nobody 
would be jnmishod for plundering and op¬ 
pressing the Hindus. So after the Kalins 
image wa.s broken by the Mu.ssalmans, the 
shops of Hindus were also plundered.” 

The Subdivisional Officer of Jamalpur, an 
Englishman of the Indian Civil Service, said in 
his Report on the Molandaliat Riot: 

“Some Alussalnians had proclaimed by 
heat of drum that the Ooverinnent had per¬ 
mitted them to loot the Hindus.” 

The same Magistrate obferved in the Har- 
gilchar abduction case that 

“The oulragew were duo to the announce¬ 
ment that the Covernmenfc permitted the 
Mahomedans to marry the Hindu widows 
in nika form.*’ 

It is fortunate historically that two Magis¬ 
trates, one a ^Moslem and the other an English¬ 
man, felt called upon from a compelling sense 
of K sponsibility to record in their findings that 
the miscreants liad in their bonnet the definite 
idea tliat what they were doing to make a hell 
of Hindu life and property and, what is so in¬ 
finitely humiliating, the honour of Hindu woman¬ 
hood, had the seal and sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment behind it.^* The voice of Jacob and the 
hands of Esau, however, cannot indefinitely 
impose upon people.The Nemesis stepped in. 

13. It is stated in Swadeshi Juger Smriti, 
Reminiscences of Swadeshi Days, by Motilal Roy of the 
Aurobindo School of Politic.^—the book was published 
in the hectio days of censorship, August, 1981—that 
a Mahomedan was fined Rs. 2-8 for molesting a 
Hindu widow and another Rs. 5 for rape, 

14. Daniel O^C^imel says that English people 
have iho characteriatics of a poker. 
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"One of the- alarming effects of the Bengal 
episode," says Hector Bolitho in his official 
biography of Mr, Jinnah, “was on the charac¬ 
ter of the Congress, so mild in its policy up to 
then. The dramatic appeal against the British 
startled all India, and to hold their own as a 
political force, liberal-minded men like G. K. 
Gokhale and Dadabhai Nourojoe had to assume 
a more belligerent look.” 1 would justify this in 
the concrete. Dadabhai, who had pleaded even 
throughout 1906 in The Hindusthan Review and 
other papers for ‘Self-Government under British 
paramountcy,’ said as President of the Calcutta 
Congress, December, 1906: 

“All our sufferings in the past demand 
before God and men reparation. Instead of 
going into any further divisions or details 
of our right, the whole matter can be com¬ 
prised in one word Self-Government or 
Swaraj. ” 

To leave no room for doubt, he said, that 
by Swaraj he meant Self-Government as in the 
United Kingdom. This deliverance of Nourojee 
has an added significance, because, ever since 
Bengal plunged headlong into the cultural-cwm- 
political rc-volt of the Swadeshi movement, ho 
had been counselling her never to cut adrift 
from British anchorage. In fact, the apologists 
of British rule sneered at him that he came to 
wain Bengal face to face but left blessing her. 
Gokhale had said as President of the Benares 
Congress, December, 1906: 

“What the Congre.ss fully recognises is 
whatever advance we seek must be within 
the empire.” 

Two months after the aforesaid Calcutta 
Congress, he committed himself to a statement 
that ho shared in full the aspirations of his 
countrymen. “I wish an Indian,” he said, “to 
be in India what an Englishman is in England.” 

The situation in Bengal was fast coming to 
a head. The combustible elements of the 
Mahomedan community, w'e have seen, were 
being ignited ablaze. Almost the entire com¬ 
munity was being waylaid over the appetising 
prospects of Separate Electorate, which, to anti¬ 
cipate tho future, proved the seed-bed for the 
Partition of India. Besides, Bengal was face to 
fa,oe with the bomb explosion at Muzaffarpur. 
It flabbergasting. It was revealing. What 


sense of horror it roused for having kiUed tw 
innocent ladies instead of Kingsford, formerly 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, who 
had made himself obnoxious for his flair for 
corporal punishment upon people in political 
cases,was sooner than ever transmuted into 
sympathy, akin to admiration, for the two 
assailants well within their teens. ‘Do they 
herald a new day?’ is the question that throb¬ 
bed in every heart. It was getting clear that 
a section of the nationali.sis had taken to vio¬ 
lence, goaded to desperation by the most in¬ 
genious Black and Tan passing for communal 
barbarities. ‘Blood has defiled the land and the 
land cannot l)e cleansed of that bloo<l except by 
the blood of him who first .shed the blood’ is a 
text of the Old Testament, on the basis of which 
Morley canoni.scs Cromwell. It is a dynamic 
principle that has'lured youth everywhere into 
crusades; and it was no exception in Bengal, 
They wTre out to wipe out the charge of cow'ard- 
ice levelled against the people a bit too flip¬ 
pantly. They would at least break the pathetic 
inertia of the Indian mind and prepare it to 
live dangerously. 

So level-headed a jurist as Dr. Rash 
Bchari Ghosc was constrained to say in bitter 
tci ms: 

“We have been calleti yelping jackals, 
wolves and chattering hhaddarlogs; and, the 
Viceroy has been described a nincomj)Oop, 
the Secretary of State a dummy, because 
they would not reduce us to the position of 
whiiipcd curs. Again, one Anglo-Indian 
paper siwke of the ‘organised scoundrelism’ 
of East Bengal Hindus and threatened us 
with the gallow\s and the sword to be used 
as remorseles.sly as in the dark days of the 
Mutiny. ... It is not cowardice, whatever 
Mr. Macleod might say’® that prevents our 
young men from retaliating. It is just their 
loyalty to their much-reviled leaders that 
have kept them in check.” 

As we read of these Macleods, the .Johnny 
calves of the defunct East India Company, we 
feel amazed how these people indulged in accents 

4 --._ — - -- - . - - ■■■-■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

15. Sushil Sen, a lad of alxtecn. made history; 
while he was being flogged in the Presidency Jail. 
Each .stripe that cut into hia flesh drew out from him 
a lusty snout of Bande Mataram. 

16. Tho reference is to some speeches at St. 
Andrew’s Dinner, Calcutta. 
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of viilgur raucosity against the people of . the 
soil even in their hilarious moments .of whisky 
and haggy, associated a bit antithetically with 
Stj Andrews, As we'read of this race-arrogance 
belching their vitriolic wrath on the East Bengal 
Hindus, the history of Indian Independence, we 
have no manner of hesitation to say, stands 
travestied, if it is loth, nay, even slow to 
acknowledge how these people stood the steel 
whips and iron bars, the Black and Tan, and 
the consummate blandishments of the most 
ingeniously, stringently organised bureaucracy 
of the world. And. where are they as Freedom 
has dawned on India? 

Rabindranath spoke of the cult of violence 
as the inevitable sequel of the Government 
employing brute terrorism by its military and 
police on one hand and dividing the people as 
to disrupt the very fabric of society on the 
other in order to stamp out the national up¬ 
surge. He stressed the ultimate futility of 
violence in compassing the freedom of India. 
But his contention that violence is opposed to 
the genius of our culture leaves us cold. To 
refer to texts, which admit of contraiy inter¬ 
pretation and were enunciated at a time when 
there was no impact of foreign forces cither 
physical or intellectual, detracts much from 
their soundness and validity. And, it will be 
worse than folly to ignore in this connection 
Raja Rammohun Roy’s warning that excess of 
civilization contributed as much to India’s 
political undoing. 

I have often wondered if Rabindranath, not 
inured to the hard, dangerous ways of life, was 
as much outflanked by this grim manifestation 
of people’s anger. He wound up Gora, as we 
have seen, by marriage—^the very antidote, the 
Government at one time bargained for in the 
release of a revolutionary. Late in life, 

, Rabindranath wrote his fiction Char Adhyay 
having for its theme the futileness of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement. The story weaves round 
a girl Ela by name. She is both the centripetal 
and centrifugal force of a certain revolutionary 


group of. Bengal. It has been possible to decoy 
her to the perilous wayside, l^ause ber step¬ 
mother did not devote much thought to en¬ 
cumber her with the crippling re^nsibilities 
of a married life. It is certainly not fair to 
commit an artist to the viewpoint of a phase of 
life he portrays. But since I have considered 
it a signal achievement of Rabindranath to have 
eyed askance on what is in the least subversive 
of society founded on marriage, I do not f®®l 
happy to see him drift to the other end. He 
depicts Ela’s revolutionary urge as a distemper, 
born of the ennui in life despairing of, what they 
call, self-fulfilment by marriage. It is, I am 
afraid, a left-handed compliment to the 
institution of marriage, on which countless ambi¬ 
tions have floundered with minimum conscious¬ 
ness. Oscar Wilde’s fascinating paradox, a 
woman inspires man with masterpieces and then 
stands in the way of their realisation, may be, 
after all, a fling at marriage to equate its 
piquant realism with all the fervid epistles paid 
to it. ; 

Be that as it may, I cannot afford to stray 
afield to discuss the Bengal Revolutionary 
Movement, It is no cutaneous eruption. What 
did Surendranath Bancrjea mean by teaching 
Bengal youth Garibaldi and ‘Mazzini, who were 
for honey-combing Italy with secret associa¬ 
tions? Swami Vivekananda cared not a straw 
for the salvation of the soul. Lord Chelmsford 
was at his wit’s end why the martial Punjab 
could be restored to peace in three months’ time 
and it was continuing in Bengal for such an in¬ 
ordinate length of time. The great revolutionary 
Jaadugopal Mookherji says that its seed was 
formally sown in Calcutta in 1902 by Jatindra- 
nath Banerji (Swami Niralamba) and it was 
a fully developed tree with fruits and flowers 
in Netaji Subhas Bose on the field of Kohima. 
Of the many tributes—^nonc strikes me so 
affectionate as Rabindranath’s 

eft I 
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The ftuns of tr&nslatmg literature from one 
language into another vary according to subject- 
matter. Classical literature in the West is avail¬ 
able from the times of Homer and Hesiod (circa 
900 B.C., according to Herodotus) containing 
thoughts tmd descriptions of a lofty and imposing 
character^ and for the history of the religious 
faith of Greece, productions of the highest im¬ 
portance. In the East, the oldest bouk of Indian 
literature goes back to at least 1500 B.C. What 
should We think of a Greek scholar who could 
read Euripides or Anakrcon, but could not 
construe Homer? What will be the position 
of a Sanskrit scholar who professes to pass in 
Sakuntala and Amaru, but is unable to under¬ 
stand the best hymns of the Rig-Veda? More 
fundamental from access to the original is the 
loss to humanity if neither* an Indian nor a Greek 
understands the ideals, thoughts and actions of 
each other. Here translation helps, however 
imperfectly. Beginning from the Pdilfevi 
translation about fifth century A.C., the Pan- 
chatantra has been translated into more langu¬ 
ages in the world than any other book with the 
possible exception of the Bible. ‘7/ faisait parlar 
les betes pour instruire les hommes'* (he made 
the beasts speak to instruct men) drew the world 
closer in spite of its diverse languages. To-day 
we are at the beginning of a new era which may 
be marked by a general rapprochement between 
the nations. The need to know and understand 
one another is being felt more and more. Tran¬ 
slations will assume an ever-increasing import¬ 
ance; indeed, so far as literature and music are 
concerned, it is safe to assert that fas est W ah 
hostf docerf, i . 

Who for thei last half a century has done 
more for literature and music than Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, combining the noblest in the East 
and the West? To one speaking Bengali, his 
words inspire exaltation akin to ecstacy. It is 
not to our credit that we have not done more for 
those who speak other tongues,—^through tran¬ 
slations. Restraint is often wisely due to a fear 
of committing sacrilege: *'apres lui, d’apPes Uii, 
fnais jamais comme lui,*’ But the risk is to a 
large extent minimised by the words themselves. 
Very curioua is the determination whidi some 


words, indeed many, seem to manifest, that th^' 
poetry shall not die; or, if it dies in one fonui 
that it shall revive in another. Thus if there is 
danger that, transferred from one language to 
another, they shall no longer speak to the 
imagination of men as they did of old, they wall 
make to themselves a new life, they will acquire 
a new soul in the room of that which has ceased 
to quicken and inform them any more. Take 
an example: Germans, knowing nothing of 
carbuncles, had naturally no word of their own 
for them, and borrowed the Latin ‘carbunculus’, 
originally meaning ‘a little live coal’, to. desig* 
natei these precious stones of a fiery red. But 
‘carbunculus’, word full of poetry and life for 
Latin-speaking men, would have been only an 
arbitrary sign for as many as wfere ignorant of 
that language. What then did these, or, what, 
rather, did the working genius of the language, 
do? It adopted, but, in adopting modified 
slightly yet effectually the word, changing it into 
‘Karfunkel’, ‘funkeln’ signifying *to sparkle*; thus 
reproducing in an entirely novel manner the 
image of the bright sparkling of the stone, for 
every knower of the German tongue. Tagore’s 
own translations illustrate this phenomenon, 

^ ft 

spiTsy an JTft JTft 1 

Alas, a jew)eller has come into the flower 

garden, 

He v^ants to appraise the truth of a lotus 
by rubbing it against his touchstone). 

—(The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, January *26) 

*Sonar jahari’ is transformed into ‘jeweller’ which 
means nothing lees. 

Cf. Gitanjali: 

‘What divine drink would tiiou have, my 
God, from the overflow-cup of my life?’ 

Thg word ‘divine’ aptly reminiscent of the 
illustrious hymnologist Adam of St. Victor, 
qaintly recalls the cotmplabt of Baxter that 
Independents called Presbyterian ministers not 
‘divines’ but ‘dry vines.’ "The overflowing cup of 
my life’ is profoundly instructive. 

We, who the language that Rahhuire- 



«poke, feel that the> message of this Po^ 
'^ilosopher of the age should be made available 
in modern European languages, but translations 
xnyst be made by those v«|ho can view that perpe¬ 
tual seeming alternation between the two planes 
—-the plane of vision and the plane of creation, 
the form within and the garment that clothes it 
•—which may sometimes distract the artist him¬ 
self. The prophet Jeremiah once said (and 
modern prophets have doubtless had occasion to 
recognise the truth of this remark) that he 
seemed to the people round him only as “one 
that hath a pleasant voice and can play well on 
ail' instrument.” But he failed to understand that 
it was only through this quality of voice and 
instrument that his lamentations had any vital 
force or even any being, and that if the poem 
goes the message goes. If all progress lies in an 
ever greater flexibility of speech, a finer adapta¬ 
tion to the h( lights and depths of the mobile 
human soul, the task of the translator is an 
arduous, spiritual and intellectual endeavour, only 
to be achieved by patient and deliberate labour 
and much daring. Beyond mechanical skill, the 
translator’s heart is at the same time a sensitively 
pulsating organ with fleshy strings stretched 
ifrom ventriclo to valves, a harp on A\ihich the 
great artist may play until the hearts of poet, 
translator and audience throb in unison. A recent 
publication of Visva-Bharati, Rabindranath’s 
Syamali translated into English from the origi¬ 
nal Bengali by Sheila Chatterjee, fulfils the task 
by a remarkable ■‘mastery over the 'foreign 
.medium and a vital insight into the original. 

Syamali was composed in 1936 and first 
published by Visva-Bharati in Bhadra 1943. It 
consists of an Utsarga and 21 poems: Cf. origi- 
.nal and translation— 

si?* 

You w^re then between darkness and light, 
Standing at tho world’s portals of beauty, 
One foot stretdied towards the earth 

end 

Of the Creator’s dreamland. 

—|Tr, Duality, p, 1) 


m 1 

ty? RTfTJH? ?r>n< 

aiTftr ^ i — 

I will go.) 

The day you part from me with no pain 
The Doycl will sing swinging its tail on my 

forsaken homestead. 

There is but one tune of Sahana that 
plays on your flute, 

Oh green beauty, 

On the day I come and the day I go away. 

—(Tr. Syamali, p. 73.) 

9TT*rR 9TT% m — 

ansr? ?siT3fr?n 

tr? I 

Your tune brings into my blood 

The call of the storm, the call of floods, ' 

The call of Fire, 

The call of the sea of death 

Dashing against the ribs. 

The call of the insouciant wind rattling the 

knockers on the doors. 

—(Tr. The Flute-Player, p. 41.) 

The divine dance of satyrs and nymphs to 
the sound of pipes—it is the symbol of life 
which in one form or another has floated before 
human eyes from the days of the sculptors of 
Greek bas-reliefs to the men of our own day who „ 
catch the glimpse of new harmonies in the pages 
of L'Esprit Nouveau. We cannot but follow the 
piper that knows how) to play, even to our own 
destruction. There may be much that is objec¬ 
tionable about Man. But he has that engaging; 
trait. And the world will end when he has lost 
it. Through die art of translation,—^auUior, 
translator and listener are moved by pulses whose 
primary source is in the heart of k cosmos from 
which We all spring. 

A^oliere’s jourdedn had been speaking prose 
for more than forty years wathout knowing it*' 
Mankind has b^n thinking poetry throughout 
its long career and remained equally ignorant! 
Competent translations of Tagore will make U ’ 
of. eii mankuid. 



Gw, AlKIreiiitor, has inlu^ tbi^ urge of 
*oreatbig* in maq, His true effigy. To ‘create* 
stnooething ia, so to say, the inherent nature of 
man. Man creates ^metimes out of emotion or 
feeling and sometimes out of necessity. Thus in 


wheel. ’ The Egyptians had also the knotviedigiii 
of producing glazed pottery Which represehti^ 
the porcelain of the present day and fayences 


could bd found in the hierogiy|dj$i'i* 
i;gypt the art of making pottesry 4 attrihiJbd, |f 
the other arts and sciences, to the invention 
gods. Num, the directing spirit of the iinive 
and oldest of created beings, first exercised ™ 
the remotest age once when he got tired he per- potter’s art, and moulded the human race oh ^ 
haps took clay in hand and began to think of 'T'*'- ... . . 

making a pot in whioh he could hold W'ater to 
quench his thirst after day’s hard labour; this 
thought of ‘creiating* was undoubtedly born out 
of his own necessity. Again, when man, began 
to think more deeply he tried to make a bigger 
pot or jar to keep food in store for future or to 
put the remains of his deceased ancestor or rela¬ 
tion after cremation; the latter thought was 
perhaps the outcome of his feeling or emotion.. 

In this way, out of sheer necessity he began to 
create implemenis or weapons from iron, cloth 
to cover his body from wool from the sheep or 
from skin of animals, shelter from stones of 
mountains or from wood of trees. 

From the very earliest time the potter was 
one of the most useful and respected members 
of the community and the potter’s art was al¬ 
ways regarded in high esteem. Iki India the 
potter is the hereditary officer in every village 
and in an Indian villag,. perhaps there is no man 
happier than the hereditary potter or kumhar. 

It is however difficult to ascertain ih^ place 
of origin of pottery. The most plausible answer 
to this is that the idea of ‘creating’ pottery had 
perhaps cropped up simultaneously in different 
parts of the globe. 'The history of pottery tells 
1)8 the story of human civilisation which though 
much developed w^ould be taken to b^ still in its 
infancy by moderners. Potteries mad« by the 
people of different countries gives us rather a 
dear picture of the progress of mankind in his 
bought and ideas. The magnificent production 
)f ancient potteries depict the disciplined 
hottght in men. of that time, the balanced way the middle ages. But the modern-day porcelain 
>f axpreasion of men of that age. is mad^ from kaolin (white China clay) and 

Egypt, the cradle-land of civilisation, knew pentunfiie or pai-tun-tzu (Fcldspathic rock) and 
he art of making pottery in the remote period this kind of porcelain is termed hard^paste (pr 
f the third and the fourth dynasties, s.e., true) porcelain. In fact, the Egyptian pottery 
>etween 3000-2000 B.C. During t^ fourth and lacked the ‘translucence, the compactness and 
ulwequent dynasties earthen vessels were the hardness’ of modern porcelain but it bora 
mployed for the ordinary purposes of domestic testimony to the fact that the people of this part 
fe. Tlw clue to the date of these earthenware of the globe had the knowledge of tlie vitreoti| 



Pottery from Mohenjodaro 
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glaze whifh they used to apply on the potteries 
and which lias still riunaincd a wonder to the 
modrrn scientists. The art of making pottery of 
difTeient t>pes and motifs did not die with the 
passing away of the civilisation of ih^. land. The 
continuity in this branch of art can be noticed 
from a statement of Nasii-i-*Khusran, Who visited 
Egypt in the middle of the Hth century of oiii 
era, “At jVIisr (Fuslai) they make caitlienvvarc 
of all kinds, so fine and diaj>hanous that one 
can see onc’^ hand through it. T\\cy make l)<n\ls, 
cups, plates and otlier vessels, decorate them 
wuth colours resianhliug Bukalainun, so that the 
shades change according to the position in v\hich 
the vessel is held.^’ 



GIjizclI ixjUery fiom Pir.-T^iu 


Like Eg\pt, - India, Cliina, Japan and Persia 
also narrate a very inlcrt^sling sloiy of the potter 
and his art. The Indus Valley or llaivipjia civili¬ 
sation which goes hack to c. 3(K)(h2(.)ttr) H.C. 
bears Icsliniony to the fait that the Indus Valley 
people wer^, v''dl acquainted with this art; and 
hundreds of specimens, both in fidl and in frag¬ 
ments, have been found at sites like Mohenjc)- 
daro, Chunho-daro, llarappa, Aniri and othi'r 
places. The art of colouring, the application of 
glaze and geometric pattern on the potteries 
olearly show the high level of technicality, the 


richness of thought, and the disciplined life of 
the people of that area. The style and moitif on 
tlie potteries of the land on the Euphrates and 
the Tigris present a close resemblance to those 
of llie Indus Valley and Egypt, and there is 
ev«*ry likelihood that the art of making pottery 
grew simullancoii'^ly in the lands stretching on 
the luniks of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Nile 
and the Indu-^. As a matter of fact, clay on the 
lipaiian lauds W’a& easily procurable and there 
is no doubt tJiat the people li\ing by the sides 
of liiesi' ii\e(s took clay as tin* medium for the 
ne<‘essilies of their daily use and for giving 
eoneri'te shapes to their thoughts and feelings. 

in Molienjo-daru and llarappa tlic regular 
striatioiis insid^ (‘\ery vessel show that these 
j»olleri(s niu>^l lune Inaai shajiej on the potter’s 
w^'oeel. Tlie u^r of llie wlu'el siiovvs also a dislincl 
acKaneemeni in tin- ait of makiiiLi: pottery. The 
earliest method of making pots was ‘to twist damp 
clay into long loju’s and to l>vist these round 
and louiui, into the desigm d shape. More clay 
was then pressed inlo tb^. ludlovvs l)elvv('en thci 
e<uls and carefully smoothed (lat with the fin- 
ge]s.’ 

d’he Indian poller’s wheel is of the simplest 
and rudest kind. ' fhe clay to l)e moulded is 
lit aj>ed oil the eenlit' of llie wlu'el, and the poller 
squats down on the ground before it. A few 
\igoi'ous turns and away spins llie wheel, round 
and round. Th^ designs in Moiienjo-daro and 
Harappa were painted on the red surface with a 
biush before firing, the inatenal used being a 
lliiek, black or purplish-black paint made, from 
magniferoiis haemalil(\’ The most popular design, 
w^aicli occurs on tli^. iiolteries found in Muheiijo- 
daro and llarapjia and ollun* Indus Valley sites, 
is e(nnj)osed of a series of intersecting circles, 
'a pattern which does not appear on the wares 
of any other aneif jit civilisation and which is 
souK'uhat hewildeiing to the eye when H 
forms ih^ only decoration on a jar.^ Another 
very interesting and common device is the tree 
patti rn. No human figurt?, except on a sherd 
fiom llarappa, can Ijo found as design on the 
pottery of Mohenjo-daro where the usual designs 
ajc the figures of animals, birds, snakes or fish. 

In Japan xh^ pottery of Nippon, according 
to historians, belong to the period of 660 B.C. 
from which liiiu^ the history of Japan begins. 
It is said tliat one Oosiii-lsumi was the father 






of thg art of making pots in dial country. Vases 
of this period are usually found in ancient 
tombs, and because of their claw-like ornaments 
in hard stone, they are known as magatama 
tsubo ox precious jewel vases. These potteries 
wi:ro peihaps produced by a race which preceded 
the existing Japanese and the most inicresling 
iovX to l)c noted in this connection is that ne 
find a close affinity and siniilaiity in the making 
of thest; pots vfith those discovered in INortli 
America and in certain parts of Knrope. 
('ominon fire-dii«*d pots a\cic in use in dilfcienl 
parts of tlie world fiom ih^. rciuotc>it linn’s and 
the firs>i potters working in Jajraii most prol)al)ly 
came frojn Koica ahout the bcgimiing of the 
C'hiistian cia. 




to imitate jade, and was cert^nly produced 
early as the sixth century A.lJ. But fordgrt^ 
influence can be noticed clearly on the potteries'’ 
of tile Tang period. 

Persia was closely in touch with China «nd 
it might be possib!^3 ^ number of Chinese- 
workiiirn was brouglii over to Persia or Chinese,' 
jiotters luighl liav.* come over to Persia of their , 

acc<»r(l. Sir Malcolm .‘-ays in his History of: 
Pvrsta that a liumlred families of Chinese artis* . 
ails and enginorrs came to Persia with Halaku. 
Klian in about 12,% A.I). Tli^ coninion nam^ 
for IVisian carlhenv/are is Kashi Kari or 
Kashaii woik. The most common pottery ill 
Persia is ^\hat is made of reddish clay and 
va]ni>lic(l with a siimle colour. 


AboiM middl(^ of llie j-ixlh century A.f). 
when llj(* dociiim* (;f [‘Ik* Hudflha engulfed the 
vast sijetches of China and lh^» fa^rlfik-r Kasl 
the Chbicse infliu’nced to a fir(*al extt'iil the 
inhaliilanls of japan in iIk' iralins of art and 
religion. l5iJl the polleu's wheel in Japan, it 
is reported, was iiuciited hj a piiest of fdzmni 
in llie- eaily thiilees of lli^. eiglli eenlury A.f). 
‘The ('eraniie piodncK of old Japan are amongsl 
iis most precious art.' The lea-ccrtauunv ((.ha- 
I'O-yii) had an infliu nee upon the jjolltu's art 
ill Jajian. The most inijieulant objects required 
in the cciemoin w'cre lea-jars ((diaiie) in wlliich 
powdered tea was kc'pl and lea-bowls (Chawan), 
in wliieli i( was mixed w^ilb water and from 
which it was drunk. S«une of tile most inKrest- 
ing works of ih^, aitist-poUers was displayed up¬ 
on such ]»i(‘ces. The l)urning of incense Avas 
another funelion wBiich brought into seivicc 
rerlaiii uU'iisils, fa^hioiu'd in polteiy l>y master- 
makers. Jn dale-marks and decoration the 
Japanese artists followed elosrJy their (]liincse 
brothers. 

Jh China the olde-^l finds of eciiain jxjlteries 



are gathered in Au-yang (Ifoiian). In fact 
With the beginning of ih,,. Han dynasty the art 
of making pottery in China flourished. ‘yVs to 
the dating of the munerous elay vessels. Loth 
glazed and unglazod, smooth and decorated in 
relief with hunting scenes and animals m flying 
gallop, jhcre can exist no possible doubt. 
greatest contribution of China to the Avorld in 
thlis lin,g is the invention of porcelain in the 
early Tang time.’ Porcelain wms not invented, 
as in material, but came into being from tht^ 
desire for a thin, transparent material, probably 


Poll(.n*y from Riliicliietan 

Besides these Asiatic countries the art of 
making jujlteries is highly developed in eountrie$ 
like Scandinavia, Grerce, Crete, Spain, France, 
Deiiniaik and Russia Th^, Greeks were the 

first in Europe to make fine p<»tlery. Long be¬ 

fore history was wrillcn the Greek potter had 
sal at the wheel inakiiig pots fur Avonicn to 
carry waiter from tlic wells and great jars to 
hold wine and oil. Pliny has highly praised the 
Spanish pottery of Saguntum near Vallenciaf ^ 



lustred ware was made at Mercia and 
in the villages of the province* of Vallencia. In 
Scandinavia the lonihs of tht3 earlier Iron age 
somelinu's contain vessels of very good clay 
ornainenled with geoirielrieal pattern. 
ancient inhabitants of the Gallic soil (fiance) 
niannfaciurcd \aiiou? t\pes of pottery. Hero 
also w^ find get>im;Uical pattern, ornanieiUal 


combination indicating very dexterous hwdUng 
and keen acumen. The close similarity and 
allinily of the potteries of the different parts of 
the world show that there Was always a 
conimonncss and oneness in thought and idea, 
in tcchniipi^. and expression among the 
jnhabitanls even when one group is separated 
fioin the other by tinn^ and space. 

O-—- 


MILES OF KNOWLEDGE 

The United Suites Ulnaiy of CongreHs 


On thi' hundicils of mihs of <hel\c^^ in the 
Thiitcd Stalc'=^ Liliiaiy of Gongi(‘^s aie roiilainetl 
the hislorv of tin* conntiy and an important re¬ 
cord of the wot Id "Idle I ibrar>. which is onlv 
a few niiiuil's A\alk from tlje f\S. Gapilol in 
Washington. Inaj-cs over H.") millitm ilem^ 

conlainiii;.* infornualion which is mailable to 
anyone who icapusU it. 



TIjc mnin Rradiin? Itoom lm a si)a(ious oi'la- 
gonal ImII where ilio ge'neial ct-mai (or 

catalogued 


wdlli material shipped fiom fjiglaml in (‘levcn 
It links and one map ea^e. By 1807 when the 
Lil)]ar\ was mo\c<l to its [>re^ont loralion, there 
v.eit i\ million iK'ms. 

Through Congrcs^iollal appropriations, 
tiansfeis of material from otluM* U.S. 'Govern- 
m(‘nt agen('ic<, lH*m factions of publii-spii ited 
and foundation-, de[)osit of books for 



E.irh day the Library’s Pnbliii Referonco section 
i( Cci\os ifjor(‘ than 400 requents for information, 
by tidepbonc, t(degraph and letter 


Orig inalK' <.stablishcd as a r«f<-iTnc‘e service copyright, and a system of international 6X* 
for the use of. llie United Stales legislature in change of documents, the institution has become 
1880, the Library wias started in the Capitol one of the world’s great libraries. Today, ,it> 






coHectlons include niore than ten million Ijooks 
and pamphlets^ millions of manuscripts on 
American history and culture, and thousands of 
bound newspaper volumes, and phonograph re* 
cordings of music, poetry and book readings and 
other works. 

IIovAiver, the quantity of malt rial contained 
witbin the fjbrary of Congress is not as impor¬ 
tant as the divcrsificali<iii ond availabilit\ of the 
subject-matter. Today a f’c»vernni'nt oflicial or 
private citizen, a student or a sclioJar. an Aineri- 







T 


Tlio Caitonbcrg B!))l(', Iho lirst book product'd 
on mo\al)lt' iiit Uil t>p<' in the Wcrflorn world 
(ill 14.5(>). iH oil pLMui.iucnt t'xlnbit 


can citizen or forcig:r\ vi-ilor niav nsc llie 
rary. IVaimil speciali.sl^ i-uch as cr:oiniinisLs 
aud historians, as well as c\]n*iL librarians arc 
Ihere to help wlioever rcqiK.sts assistance. 

The inqiiijing individual has nianv specia¬ 
lized divisions in which to find thr infonnatitin 
hf?i seeks. For example he can look in the 
Manuscript, Map, Music, Orienlalia or Hispanic 
Dicisions.* Perhaps wdiat lie needs is in tht Slavic, 
Science, Prints and Photogjraphs, or Rai\. Book 
looms. There is the Law Library which contains 
'learly one million volumes and pami>hiels in 
many languages covering all known legal systems, 
both ancient and modern. The Division for the 





IJiinhJe to tliis Ai'^iictr to cordings 

of a book selected by Imn froin a w de i.ollec- 
of i-I:us-ical and ciirr<.-n(, htemture 






The history of America is now being recorded 
in sound as wdl as in print 





















Blind ha& books printed in Braille or Moon type 
which are made available to blind persons 
throughout the United States and its overseas 
territories. For tlmse who cannot use Braille 
there are entire books and poetry readings on 
phonograph records. 

Among the Libiarv's staff of almost 2,400 
persons are employee's ]>iofieic‘nt in owr or more* 
of 60 languages. No matter v\hat eoimlry a 
reader is froin, tliert' is so]n(M>nt- at llie labraiy 
who can help liim llnd vvdiat he is looking for. 

In 1870 a law was passed in the United 
Stales r(’(piiritm’ all piiblisliei.s lo dr])osil two 
ropies of a bor>k in tin* lalnary’s Cop^riglit 
Olhee I)efoie a er>pvii,L’hl (‘laim (uiild 1)(‘ 
legislered. A laige pein n1ag(' of llu' ))ooks 
eurrejnllv ])iil)li'sln'd Jn the Uniliil Suiti*^ are 
acquired by llie IJbraiy in llii-s wav. 

'rb(‘ ljl))aiv nffeis !)ol oiil^ ihc printtd 
page* l() ihr \isitoi, bul appt'aU to liis (‘ar as 
well. Each y«"ar iheie are a seiie^ of eonrerls, 
leetiires and lileiar\ leadings in ih(> Ijbiarv's 
euditoi iam. bi\ r Stradivari insiruiiuMits and 
'foiirto bf)us. gifU to lla* Lilnary, aie fre<|ii(‘ntlv 


used in performances by the Budapest StrfeSi^ 
Quartet. Their donor did not want the instru-^z 
ments lo be only sbovyqiieces, but rather wanted'- 
them to be heard by music-lovers, 

d'oday, the Library continues to perform, 
iniporiant services for members of the U,S, 
Congress. As requested l)y them, the I.egislative: s 
Beb Terence Servicr* r r>inpib\s data and statistics, ^ 
produces translations of articles and documents, 
makes graphs and rbaits. prepares analytical , 
studies of (omph \ pioblonis and supplies other 
barkgiomid material and faeis esseulial in 
rongiessmen’s (lail\ legislative work and in 
filling a wide vaiiely of requests made by their 
constitucTit. 

While liisloiy is being nuuh'. it is alsO'^ 
being preserved. Thi'reforj; at the Library of 
(voiigiesss tilt' pul>lie is Wjihonie to mspeet tO’* 
flay s ne>vs])a]M*r as avcII as the five e< jiriiry-old 
(iulf'iiberg Bible. This iiioimoiis, diversified , 
fund (ff Knouledgf' on iht- 27)0 miles of shelve^ 
in tin* Libiaiy eonlimies lo grow as man’sf 
knowle<lg(» of hiinsf'lf and bis vvoild grows.—, 

/ >75. 
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SITA RAM SIIAIl (IR77-1957 

All Oliitiuiry Tribute 

Bv Puor. O. C. CANGOLY 


In Novemliei last vear, the liaiid of death has 
snatched awa\ an old rnsidf iil of Benares^ ladong- 
ing lo an old aristoeralif* family w^io was lield 
in very high esteem in the society of the Unilefl 
Provinces, lie did not quite belong to 
the present gi'iieralion, hnt to a gcneiation 
which has now passed aWav. lie was the last le- 
presentalive of this old<*r gcTieratlon and he repre¬ 
sented a type of llm old ediiealed gentry of the 
aristocratic society, who did mil live a life of 
idle ease, rolling in the romfoils of his own 
wealth, but as a highly cullunid man of 
education! and breadth td outlook, gracefully 
taking his pait in the life of the society 
in which he lived, and which he adorned 
by many qualities of lu‘ad and heart. A hand¬ 
some person of great beauty, and an individual of 
great personal magnetism, he was in many w*ays a 


piclurc'^qiu* pcr'^ooalilv not oiilv by viiluc of big 
ju'rsonal charm and lirillianl social \iitiies, but 
l>v virliij. of Ins many aceomplishinents and cul¬ 
tural intcK'^t'^. He came from, a family with 
high intellerlual traditions and traditions of great 
pul)li(‘ service. One of his anec'stors, Monohor 
Das, who was a sueccssful businessman in the 
City of Galcutla more than a cciUiiry ago, is still 
reaieniheied with lespeet for bis many rharjtieg 
and ]ml)lir seivifcs, t>ne of wtliich still survives 
in the large tank in Chowringliec opposite the 
NVnv Market. Before tlic’ (7n*poiatioii of Calcutta 
was established, good drinking water was in 
great demand amongst the residents of a gTOW'- 
ing city and this act of chaiitv of Monohor Das 
was long forgotten until three years ago, wilicn 
a marble tablet was set up on the cast bank of 
this tank commemorating his great public service. 



Ftrom this family have come Dr. Bhagwan Das, 
Uie great sage and philosopher, Dr. Sri Ranjan, 
the present V^ice-Chanrellor of the Uoivcrsity of 
Allahabad ajid Hon’hie Sri Prakash, the founder 
of "the famous Vidyapitli of Benares, and 
the present Governoi of the State of Bombay. 
Another member of this family a gnat iluun- 
pion of ^\omeii’s education and u famous (ollcc- 
tor of ancient Indian Coins. 


GoT^pm^mt itowarda NatJoiiar’iloWi’ 

ment. Hia stay in Kashmir invested him 
with two charming phases of his personality. Hq 
became fond of physical exercises and developed 
as a sturdy young athlete—a rar© accomplishment 
amongst aristocrats. From his early years he 
became a trained shikari, well-known for his 
finti marksmanship and his house is still loaded 
uitli numerous Iropliics of animals’ heads and 


But Silaram Shall was a hiilliaiu luminaiy tiger-skins. He was an all-round sportsman 
in his own light and did not shine in the icflcc- shining equally in cricket, tennis, polo, and 
ted glory of the other mcmhtis of his famih, hilliards. He was a close associate of Dr. Annie 


distinguished us tin v aw in many spheies 

activity. 



f lEcsanl in thci Theosophical Movement in Bimares 
and he lielped in many w'ays the founding of the 
Central Hindu Collrge, which institution ho 
served in various capaeilics. He look an ener- 
gclic- part in many educational, social, philau- 
ihropic and culluial organizaliions, e.g,, Kashi 
Vidya Pith. Ccutj’al Hindu College and School, 
Kashi (dub, Agatwal Sports Club, Agarwal 
■vaniaj, INagari I’racharini Sahlia, Ramakrishna 
Mission Hospital, Bliarat Kala Rhavaii, and the 
Icnarcs Ilndu I'nivorsity. His literary activities 
vere no less distinguished and are r(corded in his 
lanslation of the O/fn, and sev'i;ial Vpnnisads 
n Hindi verse and in a hook on Animal Life, 
lascil on his cxptricnees in many hunting 
xpeditions. 

But Silaram Shah will be best remembered 
s a collector and connoissfur of Indian Painting, 
unique accomjilishnieiil and a rolii of national 
ervices, which is now assuming a great signifi- 
ance in the history of thi.^ study of Indian Art 
n the new selling of a free and nationalist 


ateA •'. 


Situ Ham fcihah 


ndia. In tin: day« of his youth the products 
f Indian Art were looked down upon by even 
be educated .section of Indians and it is a 


Son of Sri Madhav Das-ji, Sitaram Shah 
waai born in Ocloher 1877. Educated in the 
(Jueen’s College, Benares, he passed his B.A. 
Examination from the Allahabad University in 
1896, and joiiwd the Jainimi anti Kashmir Stale 
Seprvice in 1901. His many talents w'ere reward¬ 
ed by the Slate and he was appointed as the 
Private Secretary and, thereftcr, a Minister in 
the service of H. H. Maharajah Prataj) Singh, 
H position which he resigned in 1910 to come 
back to take his place in the city life of 
Benares, where he was appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate, an office which ho resigned as a 
pr^st against the adverse policy of the 


latUr of wonder how, an athlete, pre-occupied 
rith games of hunting and other branches of 
ports, could dm^elop a love for mediaeval 
ulian painting. In the present context in the 
lany dcvclojinn'nts in the fields of Indian Art 
i.s great service in collecting and amassing a 
irmidablc assembly of great masterpieces of 
loghul painting is a service of valuable 
ational significance. It is the highly gifted 
^nnoisseurhip in Indian painting .and the 
itieal eye of Sitaram Shah wjbich could pick 
) the choice niastt,Tpieces and gather them in 
3 storehouse of great national treasures, 
msideiring the large number of Indian painl^* 
gs that have been exnorted out of Tndi« tk 



enrich European and Amexican Museums, thus 
denuding the wealth of Indian Art-treasures 
during the last fifty years, Sitaram’s services to 
the cause of national art cannot be too highly 
praised. Carried aw^ay by blazing emotions 
in the struggle i for political freedom, our great 
leaders had no time to lake steps to slop llu; 
tragic drain of the Arl-lreasurt^ of India for 
several generations. ff Silaiain Shah had not 
(•oUccted and [)rest rv(’d a very large number of 
the chosen masterpieces of Moghul painting, 
India would have been mueli poorer in her 
national assets and historical records and wc 
should lia\c to liavel to Kuiop(j. and America 
to study the Masters of our great histoij- 

eal epoch. Nobody in India knew of the great 
art-colleelinn of Silaram Shall bt'fon* 1W7, when 
Cooinarasuamv examined the col lection and 
pronounced it as a unique hoard of great 
masteipieec’s of snjneine \aluo for lini niider- 
standing and appreeiation of India in the sphi;re 
of painting. Since Cooinaraswaniy's appreciation 
the fame of this collet lion has tiavclled across 
the; whole woild and th(‘ icsidcnce of Sitarani 
Shah lias l^ceome a U'lnplc, visited by hundreds 
of tourists and (‘onnoisscurs of art and a place 

-:0 


of great attraction, to all pilgrims to ^ 
city. There are thousands of industrial magnets; :•/ 
rich bankers, and mcirchanl-princes in India 
day, but there aro hardly more tlian a doz^fn ' 
collectors of the arl-treasurip of Tndia. Ajid ' 
the name of Silaram Shah as a collector ands; 
( onnoisseur of Indian painting will be for c^jVOr 
cherished in national memory for his great 
service to a grciat national cause and, it is ^ 
hoped, will inspire our future citizens to make 
equal contributions to the study of our national 
culture, now considerably impoverished by the 
continuous drain of its art-treasures for a period 
of more than a (’eiitury. Appreciation of the 
Fine Arts and the scholarly study of our Art- 
hisloiy havLj not yet found its place in our 
Universities and hundreds of students are filing 
out from the portals of our temples of learning, 
year after year, yomplclcly obli\ ious of the 
su])rine spiritual values of our national art. If 
our educated t ilizens arc able to recover their 
Jialional conse'lousne‘-s in Ail in some ful'urc 
they will he able to realize uhal seivices 
Silaram Shah has leiidcK’d to the cause of 
national art. 


SYRIA THE CRADLE OF ARAB NATIONALISM 

By Z. n. KAZNIl 


The ciadl(*. c>f Arab Tiatioiuilism, Syria or Suiiya 
as it is called by the Syrians, has during llie 
]>ast ten years, occasionally made licadlines in 
tJie world press. The present tension in West 
Asia has once again turned the spotlight on 
this slrategic’ally siluaU^d country. 

Stretching along tlie eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, Syria occupies the Nortli- 
Western part of the great Arabian Peninsula. It 
has an area of 06,046 square miles and is 
inhabited by nearly 4 million jieople. The 
country lias the usual Mediterranean climate 
and is sunny, dry and healthy. 

The Veil of antiquity shrouds die exact 
Hinc when thei human race first set its foot on 
dijs fertile land, yet the Semitic tribes with 
durr flocks of sheep and goats are known to 
i'ave wandered on the Syrian pastures centuries 
9 


before the; <laun of civili/ation and they were 
in all probability its first settlers. 

Flanked hv tin? ancient empires, Syria has, 
cxci‘pt for a few golden ej)oelis, seldom enjoyed 
(omj)lele j)eace and prosperity throughout its 
nearly fi\e diousand-year-old history. In 2,750 
U.(], Akkadians, of Semitic origin, under their 
grc'aj. leader, Sargon I, founded an empire over 
the vast rtgion now called Syria and Iraq, 

With the decay of the Akkadian Empire, 
Syria was occupied hy the Babylonians. They 
wcj-e followo<l in turn by the Egyptians, th© 
Assyrians, die Babylonians again, the Persians, 
the Romans, the Muslim Arabs, the Turks and 
the French. In 1941 the. Syrians wrested 
independence from their French exploiters after 
many a blood-bath and declared lhc(ir country 
a republic. 


Syria has a unicameral assembly elected the standard of Vevok against Shishldy^s regim|^ 
by the people every four years. The assembly He was later supported by a number bf militai^ 
elects ihe president and appoints the Council of officers headed by Captain Mustafa Hamaduni, 
Ministers for the majority party. Finding the situation out of his control, General 



Shishkly fled to Saudi Arabia 
and the country once again re¬ 
turned to Uie constitutional 
ways, and the reins of Govern¬ 
ment have since remained in the 
hands tf the elected leaders. 

Sixly-six-year old Shukri Bey 
AlkiiwalK, the present President 
of llie Svriaii Republic, was 
elected to the post in 1955 for 
the third time. His career, in- 
cxtrical)l>, linked with the Arab 
stru;^gle for liheration from the 
foreign >oke, is a saga of sacri¬ 
fices and self-denial. He plung¬ 
ed himself in tlie nationalist 
inovcmont in 1915 and though 


His(orj(- bncigr omt the Fuiiln.iird at the (jiy ol* i>r-al-Zur 


rej)calcdly arrcMcxl, tortured and 
twice senteiired to death in ab- 


Now a bonci of coiUciilion between the sentia, lie eonliniied iho freedom battle until his 
WOrld^s two power-blocks, llilU )oung rqiuhlic counliy achieved con»plcte' ind(‘t)cndcnce. During 
was repcalcdl) shaken by the internal disordc'r-s his presidentship, Alkuwally has initialed many 
and foreign intrigues during tin- jears 1919 reforms and devel(*j)nirnt projects which have 
to 1954 and its capital Damascus has during brought prosi)trity lu tin- people. In foreign 


this shorl juniod wit,nested 
as many as four roup (VeJots, 
President Sluikry Re\ Alkuwatlv 
was forced to resign 1)\ Col. 
Husni Zaim who inslallcd him¬ 
self as presideiil in Marcli, 191'). 
In a military iipiisirig led 
by Ilanavi, Col. Sami, Col. 
Zaim was oveilhrown, aircvle 1 
and executed on August 1 1. 
1949. Col. Hanavi, h(‘wcver, 
soon restored llu; power to tlv' 
political leaders. The Greater 
Syria Scheme—formation of a 
single stale consisting of Syria. 
Jordan, and Iiaq—sponsored 1)) 



the late’. King Abdulla of Jordan 
in 1951, sharply divided the 


Thu port of Latakia 


public opinion in Syria, and pavtd the way for affairs, he advocates a policy of -close CO- 
yet another coup in which Lt, Gent|ral AdiJb operation with other Arab States and non* 
Shiidikly seized the power. In January, 1954 alignment with any of the world's power-blocks. 
Sultan Altarash, the lejader of the warlike Druze Damascus, the picturesque capital of Syria, 
Iribe of Jabl-e-Druze (Soul|hern Syria) raised is the world’s oldest continuously inhabited city. 



A virw of wutor-wlierl nf Hama Siu*li waior-whrols irrigate 
tlious:inds of acres of land in Syria 


Thoujeh wostoiTi in nuHook, the Syrian capital 
retains a suhslan^lial flavour of the Orient. 
Most of ihf- aneieiil Tnapnificent biiihlinjj:s of the 
city have h(rn either l)uint clown by the 
aecirlental fires or drslroyccl liy (h(' French 
bonibavdmenfs in F)21, a cl A/ani. Palace, 
Oniinyyad Mosque, 'fakkiya Mosque, Sultan 

5aladin\s Touih and Roman Areadt; <itill stand 
to hear testimony to its past areliiteelural j^lorv. 
Museum, l^irliauunt Mouse and Railway Station 
are among the modern buildings Avculh visiliiuj;. 
Its vaulted «md open maikets are as fine as in 
any city of Europe. Stuffs of silk, cotton and \vool 
produced locally, are of lovely texture and design. 

Much sung by the Araliian poets and called 
‘the; Golden Rrook’ by the Greeks, the l\abr-e- 
Baraza or Baraza Canal j^asses tbrongli the city 
and supplies the drinking water to its population. 

Lying at the crossroads of the ancient 
caravan routes, Palmyra, the queen of the 
Syrian desert, attained a high degree of 
civilization in the beginning of the first century 
A.D, Her celebrated Queen Zenobia resolutely 
defied the mighty armies of the Imperial Rome 
in the third century B.C. but was ultimately 
defeated and saw her prosperous capital 
destroyed. Its looted wealth, carried to Rome, 
dazzled the eyes of the Rcunan citizens. The 
ruined palaces, templets and lavish tomb's of 
Palmyra recall lo memory its bygone glory, 

• In fact, the entire! country is strewn with 
the monuments that speak of its past grandeur. 



Once again .Azam palacs? at Damascus 
cchncs with musia 


Aleppo, Moms, llama and I^takia are other ' 
nolablc' cities of Syria. 

The country has a public education system 
but a luimbcr of private and foreign schools 
also <‘xist. There is n good University at 
Damascus and agricultural and engineering 
collcgCvS in other cities. The progress and 
expansion of agriculture and industries has been, ’ 
mainly responsible for tlie growing increase 
the national income, 

Agriculture and textile industry aro 






mainstay of the Syrians who are iiioslly Muslim 
and speak Arabie. 

In short, the different aspects of Syria's 
glorious past and her a'vakeiied present can best 
be descril)ed in the following w^ords of a 
Syrian : 

“Syria made splendid contrjbiUions to the 
development of world civilization, and in Arab 
history served as tonli of a great culture, 
radiant with prinripb s of humanity and products 
of man’s inventive power; as cradle of ancient 
civilizations, she led the human rare along the 


path of progress, disseminating light and 
combating darkness. 

‘^lln Syria’s desert are impressive pictures of 
man’s .struggle against the forces of nature and 
his endless exertions to make full use of carlh^s 
hidden wealth. 

“Syria is a small country of four million 
people, hul ‘in Her progressive tendencies—to- 
gethrr with sister Arab Slates —constitutes a 
ri< h store of hope for the future of man in an 
awakened East.” 



















NIETZSCHFAS PHII.OSOPHY. A PF.PVAf irAT-im^ 


By Dr. R. C. MATHUR, m.a., tx.i 

“Listen! for I a?n such and suc.i 
confuse nie with any one 

It is easy to read ^liclzsche* but dilTiruIt I i 
mleri)reL liim. ft fas('iuafin»;’ and juvisiornl 
to read \'ielyM he. OiU' is aliuo*^! sv\cpt o I 
liis feel I)y Ijis f)o\\erfu!, luillianr. <jiiiek and 
supple style. Ih* sliocks us out of oiir sinui 
Coinj)larene\, A\e;jk ‘^eiitinientalil\ and fooli'-l: 
couAc'ulionalily, Yve l)realli(' fiesb air, sliake olf 
the W(nLdiL of M('a(I tieloni' .iiid ejijo\ oj)en 
air atin(>'-[)heie. Kresli \islas. fre-h valnalion 
and fresli jiisioluc; are rexealid l/> i.--. Jn shoi 
Tci^airi oui spirii of aibraUnie. ITcieln lie<- 
llie danper an<{ diffitullv of inter[ue|inp liim 
ilis fu'^l ox L i flexx inp --Ixk*. llie ox erxxbeljuinj 
tempo and aplunNlie manner do not help us h 
understand 1dm riphllv. Somelimes xxhih 
seemingly (mpaped in d('^lr()vinp old values 
h(^. also in a suhih" manner supp(\sts some 
hidden use in them. If, tlKUefore, he has been 
mi.sund(‘Tstood or not understood at all the faull 
is as mu^h his as his readtas.’ Som(‘ xxi ilers 
haxu! interpr(‘ted him a narxvinian, an apo^^llc 
of a riue] x\ ill-to-[)(nxer, a desUrncT ainl suhxuM - 
ler of all moralilv, poodne-^s and dceenev. 

Others like Walter A. Kaufmaim have painted 
him in Aeiv hripht eolours by inlerpicling hi? 
rehnenccs to xxuir, cruehv, x\ill-lo-{)oxNer ami 
the ideal of superman in a symbolic manner. 
As I understaiid Nietzsche I feel lM)th these 
interpretations arc onesid(‘d: both arc* partially 
true and both are pai'tially false. 

The key to the anderstndinp of Nietzsche 
lies in recognizing that he \x^()te lik^i an inspired 
man, a genius Avho had some message to convey 
without proving, xvho liad soin^, tiuth to I'cveal 
and who could not but overflovx^ Avith Avhat he 
had to say. In other Avonls he conceived him 
self to be a man of destiny. ITo says: “To think 
of one’s I5clf as a destiny, not to wiisli one’s self 

* The roforenices giA''rn in the hmrkotH are all (he 
Modem Libniiy Edilion of The Philosophy oj 
^Y'lr.tzsohc, The* abbreviations are aficr the English 
bUos of the work of Nietzsche given thorc. 


A.M.. nh.n* frTf>linnliin Nf‘\v Ym-lr 

a person. For Heaven’s Sake do not 
else!” .-^IVeb, E.H.T.P.. 811. 

different -this, in such eircumstances, is the very 
highest Axisdom.” (E.H. See. 6, p. 888). 

In faet Ni<'t7sehe xvas di^^gusted with tile 
^xi.'^linp morality of ineffective scnlimcnial pity, 
)j\pneiilical pr<ifessi(jn of high id(‘a1s, and mere 
ronfnrmitv aTid m<‘dioruiy. He saxv. the danger 
of uni\eisal slapiialioi\ and deeadenee. Tc 
pull men out of Mich decadent uncrcatixe morality 
h(‘ had. in the' -pirit of an io'^pired man, to make 
exireme ^lalcmeiit«^ ivilhont rpialificalions and 
Tenervations (‘xen at the »ost of being mis¬ 
understood. TT(’ himself said in the Preface to 
lli(‘ that in ordt-r to understand him 

j)t ople should read all his works and ruminat€ 
oxcT them. Iloxxexer, he had no patience with 
Axeak. rc'fonnist methods or timid Jialf-heartcd 
measures, or cnwardl) compromise. He Avanted 
to afiplv the siirgeorrs laru-et and amputate the 
dtx-avin;-*: limb foitliAxu'lh. ^\''ilh the touch of 
liphtning he wanted to shock nnui out of their 
self-liApnosIs and self-riphteousness. He, there¬ 
fore, (ondemned the eonventional morality'' 
hasecl on pitx and wevakness outripht, threw 
<>verl)oad the enlir^. scheme of valuation and 
heralded his new task as the '^transvaluation of 
all value'-.” In such a task lies his strength as, 
Avcdl as weakness. Hie slrtmglh lies in calling 
atlcuitioii to u Aery important and a very difficult 
la^k of oAcithi owing conventional morality 
based un deep-rooted, in\eterale and long¬ 
est ahlislied traditions. This required super¬ 
human strenpth. Bui his weakness lies in the 
faet that in his zeal for de^lroying lie came peri¬ 
lously near “throwing out the baby Avith the 
hath.’’ 

L<‘t us now st'e how Nic’tzschc conceived his 
task. For him “not mankind hut superman is 
the goal/’ Noav the concept of superman is 
open to several interpretations. In Schopen¬ 

hauer as Educator he tells us that maukind , 
ought constantly to be striAung to produce great 
men; that this alone i.s its duty. In We PhilO’- 
iofiuts he savs that with the help of favourable 





(^ ' 

moasurcft great individuals might be product 
who would be both different from and higher 
than those who heretofore have existed by mere 
chftncc. Let us turn to Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
“r teach you ih^ superman. Man is something 
that is to be surpassed. What have ye done to 
6Ui*pass man?” (Zura, Prologue, 3, p. (>) . Or 
again, ‘‘What is the ape to man? A laughing¬ 
stock, a thing of shame. And just ih^. same 
shall be man to the suj>cnnan: a laiigbing-slock, 
a thing (»f shame” {ibid). Again, “The 
superman is the meaning nf the earth, l^et your 
will say: The su})erm:in be the meaning of 

the earth” {{bid). Again, “Alan is a r()[)e streteli- 
ed bflween animal aiuJ llu' sii[)cinr.n a lope 
over an ahv.*-.-. * \Zrira, Jhniogiie ( 1) p. til. “What 
is great in man is lliat he is a l)ridge and not a 
goal*’ (ibid) . 

Now it is evident from all these quotations 
that in the J)eginning Nielzsehc thought of the 
superman as a new^ si)eeies. J>nl the language 
here is so aphoristic and symbolie that in view 
of his later statements it would be difficult to 
uphold this interpretation. 

For example he says: ‘T conjure yon, my 
brethren, remain true to tlie earlli and believe 
not those who speak <»nlo you ‘if super-earthly 
hope*^. Prisoii(T<=^ arc they, wlielher they know 
it or not.” (Z^//Y/, IVoh^gue. 3, p. 0), 

The supc'imaa is nol a new species, other¬ 
wise it would loo nel)ulous to be striven for. 
He implies by it a possihilily„ wliirh men could 
realize bv developing their phjsical and spiritual 
potentialities provided they adopted the new 
scheme of values and gave up the old decadent 
scheme of C.hrislian values based on pity and 
weakness. The superman will reiiresent power 
and strength. All that proceeds from power 
good and all that spriiigs from weakness is bad. 
The truly strong and powerful man will be digni¬ 
fied, generous, gracious, expansive and overflow¬ 
ing. He will be creative of values. It is wrong 
to think that Nietzsche’s superman will be a 
brutish barbarian ihougli in some passages 
Nietzsche in his polemic zeal gives such an im¬ 
pression. 

The superman is the strong man who has 
assimilated and controlled his powers and ener¬ 
gies and given them a creative form—such as 
philosopher, artist and even the Saint. In 

Joyful Wisdom he says: 


“He whose soul longetb to experience thi 
whole range of hitherto recognised values and 
desirabilities and to circumnavigate all the 
coasts of this ideal ‘Mediterranian Sea,’ who 
from the adventures of his most personal experi¬ 
ence, wants to know howi it feels to be a con- 
queror and discoverer of the ideal— as likewise 
how it is with the artist, the Saint, the legislators 
Jhe Sage, the scholar, the devotee, the prophet and 
the godly non-conformist of the old style— re¬ 
quires one thing alone all for that purpose— 
great healthiness —-such healthiness as one not 
(inly possesses, but also constantly acquires and 
niu-r acquire, because one increasingly sacrifices 
it again and mu*^! sacrifice it.” (Quoted Introd. 
p XXIf). 

In the same I)Ook be says: 

“Anolher ideal runs on before us, a strange 
templing ideal full of danger, to wdiich we should 
not like to persuade any one, because wv do not 
so ri'adily acknowledge, any one’s right thereto: 
the id('al of a spirit who plays naively (that is 
involuntarily and from overjhnoing abundance 
and power) with everylliing that has hitherto 
liCf'ii called liolv, good, intangible and divine.” 
(Quoted Inlind. p. XXIII) . Again, “The ideal 
of Immanlv superman welfare and benevolence 
will oflen a])pear inhuman . (Quoted I'nlrod, 
[>. XXIII). 

To understand Nietzsche properly we have to 
lake his two ideas of the superman and will-to- 
powder together. lie conceived will-to-power as 
f»ne fundamental principle which expresses itself 
in the universe. Fsyeliologically also he attempts 
to p\j)Iain all human behaviour in terms of such 
a wlll-to-pfjwer. Now he conceives the super¬ 
man as not one in whom the will-to-power is 
working in an unrestrained, hrulish manner, 
but as one who has given form, direction and 
purpose to this will-to-power. In The Birth of 
Tragedy his main aim is to explain how 
tragic art in ancient Greece was the perfect 
harmony of the Dionysian and the Appollonian 
qualilies—in which power wTas controlled, chan¬ 
nelized, individualized and given form. 

This will-to-power is the truth for him. He 
values truth above ‘goodness’—^nay above every¬ 
lliing. Telling us why he chose the name 
‘Zarathustra’ he says; “. . . all history is the 
experimental refutation of the theory of the so- 
called moral order of things; the vaott 



ant po^ is tiiat iSarabKustra was mors truthful 
than any other thinker. In his teaching alone 
>-10 we meet with truthfulness upheld as the 
hig'.",est virtue, Le., the reverse of the cowardice 
of the idealist who flees from reality.” Again 
—“To tell the truth and aim straight: that is 
the first Persian virtue. Am I understood? . . . 
The overcoming of morality through itself— 
through truthfulness, the overcoming of tlie 
moralist through his opp(*site -through me: that 
is what the name Zaralhuslra means in my 
mouth.” (Quoted Iiilrod. p. \XKllli. He 
brings out the above point that llie superman 
is a man of self-niustcry and sclf-dlseijdiiic in 
'I'hiis Spake Zaratluixtra, Part II, Aphorism 31' 
entitled ‘Self-Suipossing.’ 3’heie lie sa)s, “And 
this seeivl spake life lieiself unto me. ‘Behold’ 
said she, '1 am that whieh must t‘\(;v suipass 
itself’.’’ (p. J25l. Again, “But thou, 0 Zara- 
ihuslra wonldst view the gioiuul of eveiylhing, 
and its baekgrourul; thus must thou mount even 
above th\self- -up, upwards, until thou hast 
even thy stars under thee."’ i/.itni. Ill Aph. 
■1.3, p. lUil Finally: 

“My humanity is a continual self-mastery.” 
(E.Il. 8 , p. o3(() . 

Now this ideal of superman who has 
transcended and suijnissed himself rcrjuires 
breaking of old values and adopting new ones, 
it involves hard discipline and iven pain. In 
several pas.sdges of Thus Spake Zaialbiistia 
Nietzsche speaks of his ta.sk of dc'slroyiiig the 
existing morality, lie tells us that the so-ealled 
Christian neighbour-lovo is u flight from the 
obligation of peifoctlng oneself and that all 
piayors spring from faint-hearted souls. He 
advocates lovg of one’s own self a wholesome 
liealthy love. Speaking of his task of destroying 
existing morality he says: “These mediators and 
mixers W’e detest—the, passing clouds: those 
half and half ones that have neither learned to 
I'less nor to curse from the heart.” {Zara, 
Aph. 48, p. 182). Again, “For rather wrill I have 
noise and thunders and tempest-blasts, than this 
discreet, doubling rat-repose; aud also amongst 
uen do I hate, most of all the soft-lreaders 
nd half • and half ones and the doubting, 
hesitating, passing clouds.” (Zara. Aph. 48, p. 
h32). 

He thus conceived his task as giving a pusli 
' a morality already on the verge of falling 


and coHapsihg. B^ofe Vre W 

eixposition of how he carries out this task. 

The Genealogy of Morals we shall have a loo1^.i 
at what he has to say of his task in Ecce ffonKy*;'" 
He quotes him,«elf from The Dawn of 
“My life task is to prepare for humanity. 
moment of supreme sclf-consciousess, a 
noontide when it w^ill gaze both backwards and?!^ 
forwards, when it will ejuerge from the tyrannj^^ 
of aceidenl and the prii'sthood and for the firirf ■} 
time pose the question of the Why and Where-’* 
fore of InimaniU as a whole.” (F.,!!., p. 887). )^’ 
Wdiile criticizing the donvinance of priestly-.' 
morality of decadence and ‘will-fov-nothing-ncss’ ^ 
In; says with great vehemence: “When one is no 
longer serious about self preservation and the 
increase of bodily energy, i.c., of life; when 
anemia is made an ideal and the contempt of the - 
body is Construed as ‘the Salvation on the Soul’ 
what can all this be if not a recipe for decadence? 
Loss of ballast, resistance offered to natural 
instincts, in a wuid, ‘.selflessness’--ibis is whut 
bus bithelo been called moialily. With ‘The 
Dawn of Ray’ 1 first look up the struggle against' 
the Jiiorulity of self-remmeiation." (E.H., p. 
889). 


In denoiuicing the so-called ‘good jnan’ he 
says : dem;v;Hd that excryhody become a 

‘good mair, a gieenilfms animal, hlue-eyed, 
l)rnevoIeiit. ‘beautiful soul’ or as ]IejI»crt Spencer 
idled-an all mist, would mean robbing 
fxistenco of its gieatcr eliaractei, castrating 
numkind and redneiug it to a wretched mongo¬ 
lism. And this has be<-n allempled! It ks this that 
men call inoialitx! ’ (l'!.H.. |). 927), He quotes 
himself fiom Zaraflnisiia as saying that the 
‘good iiidii' is tile beginning of the end. 

In the luco Homo under tin; heading ‘‘Why 
I am a Fatality"’ :\ie1/sehc slashes mercilessly 
at Chri-fian mobility as a critim against life— 
the w'ill-to-f:i]sehootl—which teaches contenipt 
of priituil life inslinels, which sets up a ‘soul’ 
to overthrow the body and wiliich finds sex 
impure. He implies that in trying to make men 
self-less (ditistiaiiily makes men sex-less, decadent 
and impotent dcgcyierates. He defines such 
morality as : “Morality is the idiosyncrasy of 
decadents, actuated by a dcslr^ to avenge them¬ 
selves successfully upon life."’ (E.II., p. 931). 

Hg goes on to denounce all the Christian ■ , 
conc^tions of soul, other- worldlincss, sin ait4 .? 
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MobiRN R^iiew ^ peMuarV, 


finally the good irian. "‘f’inally most frightfully 
of all the notion of the ‘good iiiari’ comes to 
mean evet v thing wliicli is \Neak; ill, inissliapen 
and suffering fioin itself, e\er\thing >vhieh must 
be *o)-)li('‘rated.” (E.ll., p. 9o2j . 

)uu iindei stood me ? l)i(>nYi3u.s \s. 

(!hiisl.“ (E.ll., p. 9152). 

In the (jf'nntlooy MomU IViet/.^elii 

reveals iuinself a p>><hologEl of acnlj^ aiial)- 
tical power and ileep peiioiialion into human 
nature. He d(‘Vclops heie '-oint* of tln^ notions 
which he Jiad jUi‘saged in iicyond dood and 
Evil. "Idle lliiee (,[ (he (icnralog\ aic 

preceded l>y a Piefacj. ])\ himself. In the liist 
Ks.^ay lu' the oiigin ot *'(/oo(l ;{iul Kail 

ainl ‘■‘Good anil l>ad * and traces llie of 

Christianity to llm >i)iiit of lesenlmeiU a 
counter nioviinent to a.‘dsioeialie values, fn the 
second Tv^sav he g!\es a hiilliant aeeomiL of the 
ps\chology of co!iseieiU(‘ Lind in ih^. third Ivvsay 
an equallv keen analv'^is ot the oiigin and ])OA\ci 
of the asietie ideal. d he lluee Ks-li\s taken 
together are conceived lj\ him as a task 

pjcparaloiy to a traiis\aluation (d all \alues. 

In tlq» l^refa(“e he tdls us that Ills j)iirjjusc‘ 
in writing tin/ (icne<ilitg\ oj ]/o/n/s i'^ i(» enable 
BS to understand ouiscIm's belter shoi?i of all 
superfieiaJil\ and InponiKy. }Jf points oul: 
“Of neeessit) h main ^tiiiiejc's U) ouiselves. 
we undm''laiuJ oni'rl\es i]oi )]• oiijs(‘l\c-. \\a aie 
bound to be mi^iakeir for u- JmbN go<>d to all 
eteinily llte niollo : 'L.aeJi one is lailliesl aw'a> 
from himself’---as far as ouisebes are eoncenied 
v.e are not "knowers" (j>. 622i . He ga\e up 
looking fo] the siqienialuial origin ot Fail. 
ddi(‘ problem wliii h confioulcd Jiijn ua^; ‘M/ndei 
what eonditioiiv did man inseiit for biinself 
ihosij jmlgmeiil'- of values djood and IMl”:' (p. 

. He wanted to (aiquiie into lludr inti in’s'll', 
value. IIa\e tliese hindered or helped human 
well-being? "Are they a svmploiu of the 
distress, ijiipoverishimnl and degeneration of 
bunian life? Or r onverscly is it in them that is 
manifested the fnines'', the strength and will of 
life, its courage, its self-coiifulenre, its future?'' 
(j). 621). 

This brings out clearly th^. problem of the 
Genealogy. It implies that even fur Nietzsche 
trUe morality should aim at human well-being 
which for him consists in .strength, courage and 
Belf-confideiice and an out-going altitude to life. 
IThe valug of morality itself constitutes tlie 


problem. He questions the value of the so-called 
‘imcgoistic instincts’ of pity, self-denial, and sclf- 
saerifice whieli were extolled by Schopenhauer. 
He began to realize that it is pieciscly tbvse 
iiistiucls w hich const it iito a. great ‘seduction of 
nolhingness-iiiliilism.’ The entire morality of 
pit) is rotten to tlq. core and is a sign of decay 
of limnan lilni*. He menlicms Plato, Spinoza, 
Ka Jtouehc I'oueauld and Kant for tlu'ir 
eonlinijiL of l)ily. 

In sc'clioJi 6 of lh,> Preface he tells us that 
lie has in mind ‘‘a (!ritU|n(‘ ol Moi’liI Values^ — 
the \alut' <*f there \alues. Hitherto the ‘good 
man' of llie (xi^ling imnalily has been taken 
bn i:ruit('d as o| \alue for human progress aJid 
piospiTity. He asks ns to siippos^. the opposite 
ui‘ie line dial the ‘good man’ was a sign rf 
reliogre‘--'ion and degeneration by iiieans ol 
wbi(h lh(5 fuliire w is sacrificed to the present. 
“No tlif/l ninnilily u ould ically be ^addled ivith 
lha guill if llic inaxininni potcnhalily of the 

\wiccr and ,\pleiuloiu of lltc human species nere 
never to be attained (p. 628) 

The imj»liealioM.s ol (his qiioiatioii are far- 
lung. I’irstlv lie is Iieie erilisi/ing die 
txi.'^ting morality of tln^ ‘good maid as elfet(> and 
banen so far as the fiUun! is coiK^iucd. 
Se(‘«nidly be wains ns that llus imualily would 
be guilty if the maximum possibilities of l)m 

power and s[dendoui of the human speeii‘3 were 
never to b(' attained. lime the goal set by 

Nielysehe is liar progH ssive le.alisalion of the 

future possibilities of which the human species 
is capable. He imj)lies that true power will he 
allained bv the maximum possil)le development 
<»f linman potenlialitits. Hence liis vVill-to-power 
•-Inuild not 1)^. tak(^n as a barbaric’ return to 
niud>Jsluxl eiu('l(\\ ex|)Ioii.aiioii and ajiproprialion 
—^diougli lie temls liiniscdf to (his inteiprelation 
scunetimes. That N'iet/sclic had in mind this 
idi'a of the mavinunn possihilities of the develop¬ 
ment of the human specic.s is shown also by 
wliat he say.s in Beyond Good and Evil in the 
Fa-^a) “The Natural Tlistoiy of Morals.’’ He is 
there talking about the univer.sal deterioration 
of man under the whoht Christo-Europeau- 
Morality and says that lu^ wdio secs this danger. 

‘‘.secs at a glance all that could 

still 1)0 made out of man through a favourable 
acimmlation and augmentation of human powers 
and arraiigemenls; he knows with all the know¬ 
ledge of his conviction how unexhausted man 



Btill is'ior the greatest possihiUtie. CONCLIKION 

often in the past the type man 1 id in chief value of Nietzsche’s (ren)sn2^^ 

presence of mysterious decisions and new lies not in displacing fundamental Christu^ii 
paths” (p. 497), ideals but in attacking thg perversity, <the 

The, three es«>y, of the Genealogy .re a >"<1 Ae hypocrisy which vilialrf 

hrilliam conjecture and show Nietesche's powers 'hen*- His sliarp attacks thoUBh cMggeratei 
of keen psychological analysis. But as is usual '“"o ''ho a rushing wind to purify these ideals 
wdth him they are full of exaggerations. As I 


have tried to explain in th,. introduction he was “K t'ghleousness. He wbs certainly right in 
impatient with the sluggishncs, „nd mcdioc-ity “Aoh"-* any morality or religion based on fear, 

of men. Ho was disgusted with all talk of 'r""*".' »”<• "oakness No doubt a man who 

1 j . , believes in trOd and prolcsses thesp moral ideals 

moralilv ''ased on subniissiveiiess weakness. , , , ^ , 

IT au ua .La .L- o^t of icar and weakness and hope of a future 

pity and sympathy. He thought that this ,, if.i .i r l 

. , , L . aL fa e-L • a- icward for himself is less than man. In that 

misplaced emphasis on the softer Christian , n i i • i . i j 

. . , . T sense ihp so-called atheist who is manly and 

virtiicf! Wris (■au.‘'mg a loosen init of hbre, ^ . le . » 

,rf _ j „ ..,,1 1 , t ^ 'T'u- -c Courageous and has faith in himself is much 


Virtues was eaii.Mnp: a 


erF<‘M;imc\ and general deeay of men. This wa^ 


1- 1 I bot^'ir than the cowardly euperatilioiis theist. 

makrn-i man weak, ami worse sti it was justi ’* ,v, , | , /^ • i • ix 


• - his •>.eakness. His ai n was 1 . poU iner out 

; tV.,Mr stupor and self-riiiMcc-snes. sc that 7’' e in anything This is, to my mind, 

I..SUad of talking glibly and hyp'tcriliciilly ..-.lu j’y,;;Nietzsches 
lovg of nei'd'oo’ir men would devote th'^mselvcs ^ * ' 

Wr the task of self-pc-l M;tion. people BIBLlOGRArilY 

hud ignored thi.s important task oi self-develop- 1, The Vse and Abui.e of Ihslonj by F. Nictzscho. 

ment. He says under the heailing “The 2. Aahopetihnuer as Educator by F. NietJeche. 

Be-divarfing Virtue”: “Those leaehers of suh- T’/ius Spake ZaralhuAra by F. Niel/schc. 

mission wherever there is aught puny or Oood and Evil by F. Nietzsche. 

siekly or seabby therp do they ereep like lice; GenMogy of Morals byF, Nietzsche. 

and only my disgust prc\cnlelh me froni crack- Honiohy h. Nictzhclic. 

ing them” (Zar., p. 109). Ag.iin, “Do never Nietzache. 

ye wull -''but first be such as cafi will y Niciz?K*lif** Fhilosop}i(i\ f^ryc^hologiat^ AjiiichrUtt 

(Zl >. 190) . “Love ever your ^adirlibour as by Waucr A. Jvaufmann (rriuccton Univ. 

yoiirsA!lves—^but first he such as love themselves Prms, IvoO). 

• . . • Such as love with great h. e, such as ^0. The Story of Fhlosophy C\\. IX, by Will lynmni, 

love with great coulrmpt ” (Zar., p. 190). ABBREVIATIONS 

Now it IS clear from all this that what he I IVV/ ITomo. 

. , I 11 r 2 {.t.M —I he Genealogy oj Morals, 

means is thczl you must first become capable oi Spake Zarathustra, 

loving yours^»lf. Then alone out of fulness can 4. iStc.—Section. 

you really love your neighbour- -otherwise u be- Aph.—Aphorism. 

f'omes only a flight from ourself—an excuse for b. In(ro<l.—Iiiirodiietion hy lorsUT-Nintz'^’ho to 

. . - Zai'athusba, published m the Modern 

sluggishness and torpor. Library Edition. 
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ENGLISH 

THE OKIGJN.S OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION MOVEMENT (IW.o-UHO): By 
Uaridas Mukherjec and Lima M)iklietjee. Jadav- 
pur University, li'57. Bp. 4iO, Price Rs, 12. 

This .scholar!V, wcll-docntncntcd and com- 
prehensive siirvuy of a jilorions, hut ahiiosl 
fort;uUcn chapter of the liislory of modern India 
has hern wiillen hy (wV) \ounj; hut trained 
students of history, hushatid and wife, 
working togfMher on tl)(' piimaiy sources for 
a number (d yrrars. Tl forms the first out of a 
projcderl 4-volnnie sliuiv of the Swadeshi jno\f.- 
menl of HX)5 and the following )eais, wliich is 
held to he "'for all practical purjroses the fust 
.stage in India's fre<doin niovumcnl.'’ The 
authors’ thorough grasp of their subject is 
equalled hy llicir soundness ol judgment and 
their cx<'ellcnt readable sljle. At the outset we 
arc introduced to the dassili( alioii of their 
primary soune.s (the secondary sources being 
rightly used mainly for (rltirisnil under five 
heads coinpiising published works and unpub¬ 
lished letters and memoirs as well as discourses 
with living persons partieifi.iting in the move¬ 
ment (pp. xiv-xvil. The hook consists of tw'o 
Parts, Part I entitled The Genesis and Develop¬ 
ment of the National Council of Education, and 
Pari H healing the title The Dawn and The 
Dawn Society. In Part I the author begins with 
a brief hut illuminating aceeunl of the liisloiical 
background of the movi'incnt (pp. l.'Mfl) . 
Then they trace in detail the sw'ift and dramatic 
turn of events in Bengal leading simultaneously 
to .the foundaliion of tjic Natinnl Council of Edu¬ 
cation and the Sortely for the Piomotion of 
Technical Education in llic middle of 1906 
(pp. 19-48). This is followed hy a full and criti¬ 
cal slalemcril of the curriculum of studi«i set 
up by both instiluliong (pp. 48-60). Then 
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comes a eomplele account of the activiticis of 
ike National Council of Education for thg four 
memorahle years of its existence (1906-lOj 
under lliree heads, viz., oiganisalion and deve- 
lopniiiril of Bengal National Uollcge and School 
in Calcutta (with a thioiiicle of the working 
of the former institution in its literary, scientific 
and lechiiiral departments (pp. 46-1 l.g), the 
foundation and dm elopnu-iit of National Schools 
in various Bengal disirids (pp, 11.3-20), and the 
spread of tint movement outside Bengal (pp. 126- 
.>5) . W'e are then tieated to what may be 
called the I'niversity (ialeiidar ol the National 
(.ouiif'il of Lduealion giving the subjects of 
the examination with their number of papers 
and the names ol the paper-setteis and the re¬ 
sults of the examin.ilions (jq). l.'55-146). It 
is interesting to observe, in the light of present 
controversies, that the council authorities allott¬ 
ed for tlic equivalence of the iMatriculation and 
the Intermidiale in Arts cxani'inalions of Indian 
Universities, two papers to “Sanskrit, Persian 
or Arabic with an allied vernacular” [viz., 
Bengali and Hindi in the cas;< of the first, and 
Ih'dii in the ease of the last tw'o), and two other 
))a|)ers to English as the second language. The 
further account of the activities of the National 
fjouneil of Eduralion is followed hy the story 
of thcf merger of the si.ster Society into itself in 
1910 leading ulfhnalely to its unmerited end 
(j)p. 146-78). 

The authors introduce Part II with a very 
salisfadory lifr-skelch of Satish Chandra 
Mukherjee, “one of the chief architects of the 
Swadtjihi movement of 1905 and a mighty pro 
phet of Indian nationalism at the daWn of the 
I)rescnt century’’ (pp. 181-213). This is 
followed by a detailed and exliaustive history 
of The Dawn (subsctquenlly called The Dawn 
and The Dawn Society*s Magazine), of which 
Sri Mukherjee bore the editiorial charge almost 
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from the first, for a length of 16 years (1897- 
1913), pp. 214-50). Then comes an equally 
exhaustive and satisfactory account of the 
foundation of The Dawn Society (of which Sri 
Mukherjeel was throughout the life and soul) 
in 1902, and its varied activities in its “general 
training” and its “religious training” class* p, 
and afterwards in its technical and magazine 
sections. The concluding chapter (pp. 315-58) 

* consists of a classified list of articles published 
in The Dawn from 1897-1913. Four valuable 
appendices with an Index bring ibis important 
work to a close. The papttr, print and the 
general gel-up are good. Thct work is aptly 
dedicated to the memory of three valiant 
fighters in India’s Freedom Movement, Lala 
I.ajpat Rai, B. G. Tilak and Bepin Chandra 
Pal, while Dr. Radhakuinud Mookerji contri¬ 
butes an ijiferesting Foreword. If we havp to 
offer any criticism, it is that the work suffers 
from a number of repetitions as on pp. 5/ and 
2S0f, 13/ and 253/. 222/ and 289/, 3.5/ and 308/. 
Wc can conclude by stating our view that the 
present work will b<. an indispensable source¬ 
book. for a long iime to come, for the history 
' of a most important, but unfortunately sadly 
neglected, pha.se of India’s freedom movement. 

IJ. N. Ghoshal 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPiMENTS IN INDIA 
1940-1950: A Personal Retrospect: By C. D. 
De&hnukh. Asia P^iblishwq Hcnisc, Bombay, 
July, 1957. Pp. vii -r 167. Price Z?s. 0. 

Tills is the compilation of Dadabhai 
N.ioroji Memorial Fellowship lA^cturcs dcli- 
vered by Shri Dc.shmukh in the Bombay 
Pniversity Convocation Hall in February, 
1957. In course of these lccture.s Shri Desh- 
inukh traces the course of economic develop- 


policy-makers in India, taking their cue from 
their counterparts in the West, were obsessed 
with the idea of a depression and therefore 
suggested a cheap money policy when a nlbre 
cautious attitude would have been wiser. Fol¬ 
lowing this, the Indian politicians, disregard¬ 
ing expert opinion this time, took another un¬ 
wise step—^that of decontrol at the end of 1947. 
These two measures went a long way towards 
aggravating the inflationary trend, ultimately 
leading to the devaluation of the Indian rupee. 
In the mcanwliile, however, controls had to be 
re-imposed during mid-1948. The period from 
1949 to 1953 w’as to a very great extent marked 
by the Government’s efforts to check inflation. 
One step in this regard was the raising of the 
Bank rate by {r per cent to per cent in 
November, 1951. 

Shri Deshmukh considers that the deci¬ 
sion to decontrol in the latter part of 1947 and 
early 1948 was due to thp fact that “lay in- 
flucncest prevailed over export, opinion” (ho as 
Governor of Reseiwe Bank was strongly 
against decontrol). Nevertheless he recognises 
the fact that experts are often sectarian in 
their outlook and mu't be led by politicians 
(pp. 140-143, p. 74).^ 

“One thing,” Shri Desmukh points out, 
“which emerges fairly clearly, partieiilarly 
from the immediate post-war period, is the 
gre.atcr need of studying the dimensions and 
nature of our economic problems and the eco¬ 
nomies of economically retarded oonntries gene¬ 
rally ” (p. 131). This is n very wise suggestion 
ns many of our present ills could be minimised 
if more attention luo-d been given to the specific 
conditions of the rountrv than has been the 
ease. His other point on the need of the “realisa¬ 
tion that eontrols are a concomitant part of 


ineni in India during the period 1916-1956 
when one way or the other he himself was 
Ultimately connected with the shaping of vital 
economic policies. The account is largely from 
a personal point of view, yet coming as it docs 
from the pen of a man who was intimat.ely 
f'onnectcd with economic policies during the 
r it ally important period of our country, it 
' innot but be of interest to all. 

Shri Deshmukh divides the period under 
I'view into three component parts: 1946 to 
1949, 4950 to 1952 and 1953 onwards. The 
fh-^t four years marked the period of transi- 
tion. They were years of missed opportunities. 
Tlioro was initially the failure, not peculiarly 
Indian, to decide on a correct post-war 
monetary policy: post-war economists and 


planned economic development” is also very 
pertinent in the context of the present abnor¬ 
mally high prices. It is, however, nowhere made 
clear how Shri Deshmukh, as Minister of 
Fin.anoe, holding such strong views on control 
as he did, could agree to total decontrol as he 
had done in fact. 

It would appear that Shri Deshmukh has 
imbibed some of the spirit of independent India 
—it is, indeed, an indication of a great 
change of outlook for him when from his 
earlier position of hostility to the national¬ 
ization of the Reserve Bank of India 
ho moves to a position advocating “modifica¬ 
tions and innovations in the institutional set-up 
of the economy” including a plea for State 
trading. Yet Ms conservatism is evident in more 
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than one place. Wo do not know how many 
Indians would agree with, or how far the facts 
are in accord with, (ho. statement of Shri Desh- 
raiikh when ho say.s that in the case of food- 
grain.'^, sugar and cloth there is yet scope for 
curtailment of consumption (p. 138). The im¬ 
plied sugge^tion for unilateral freesing of wages 
(pr». 137-138)—he is silkmt over profits—is 
anolhor instance of his conservative outlook. 
Such an attitude, it riccd.s liardly ho mentioned, 
i.s not likely tn go far in creating the proper 
atmo.spherc in which only the goals of an opti¬ 
mum lu’oduction can he reached. 

SuBiiAs Chandra Sabker 

NATURE CURE: By K. Gandhi. 
Pahlishcd hy ihe Narajiran Publishing House, 
Ahtnedahad. Demy orlnvo. Pp. 68. Price 
twelve annas. 

Ci.andhi never advocated anything he 
hiimself did not practi.'ic. GandJii was a lover 
of Nature Cure. And what he loved he wanted 
to give to others. 

Nature Cure with liim was not a course of 
'treatment’ hut a way of life. lie says: ‘'The 
Nature Curlst is interested more in the study 
of health. TIis real interest begins where that 
of the ordinary doctor ends; tlie eradication’ 
of the patient’s ailment under Nature Cure 
marks only the beginning of a way of life in 
W'hich there is no lOom for illness or disease. 
... It is not claimed fliat Nature Cure can 
cure all disease. No system of medicine can 
do that or else we should all be immortals.” 

Yet we pam[)(‘r our body to the neglect of 
Uie sold and medical men in majority of cases 
help us on this downw'ard course. That pro¬ 
vokes Candhi to say: 

“Wc want healers of souls rather than of 
bodie.«. The imiltiplieity of hospitals and 
medical men is no sign of civilization. The 
less we and otliiTs pamper our body, the better 
for us and the world.” 

It follows, therefore, that “The meaning 
of Nature Cure i.s to i;o nearer to Nature.— 
God.” 

8Iiall we ordinaiy mortals then despair 
of Gandhi's Nature Cure? Not at all. Wiy 
then did he eoneoive of and start the Nature 
Cure centre at Uruli Kanchan? Cerlaiinly for 
the benefit of ordinary people like us. Nature 
Cure emphasizes that prevention is better than 


cure. But when we get ill it runs to our suc¬ 
cour and attends to our bodily ills but all the 
same it ever seeks to quicken in us the aware¬ 
ness that We are not mere body, we are more 
than that. And that marks it off from other 
systems of treatment. 

Ijove informed all his actions and the poor 
claimed the best part of it. And that love 
made Nature Cure dear to Gandhi for it offered 
a rheap remedy within the easy reach of the 
poor. He says: 

“I was a fool to think that I could ever 
hope to make an in,stitution for the poor in a 
town. I realized that if I cared for the ailing 
poor, I must go to them and not expect them 
to come to me.” i 

Tile book has five chapters: Introduction, 
Nature Cure Treatment, Nature Cure Experi¬ 
ments, Nature Cure Clinic and Ramanama and 
Nature Cure, (diajiter HI where (hindhi re¬ 
cords some of his experiments reads like, a 
romance. ITis experiments point to a new 
clinical horizon. Tlie book carries a Foreword 
and opens witli a note by the editor, Bharatan 
Kumarappn. It lias four apix'iidices, readable 
matters all, Gandhi’s Key to Health, Rama¬ 
nama, and Diet and Diet Rejorms may be 
named as companion volumes. 

Buif-ndranatii Guha 

SOME ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE MIDDl.E EAST CAMPAIGN: By B. 
N. Majimdar. Published by Alma Ram and 
Bans, Kashmere Gate, Delhi. Price Rs. 5, 
{Foreign 10s. 6d., $2). 

Lt.-Col. Majumdar’s book has a two-fold 
interest for the students of Military History, 
For one thing, written from a first-hand ex¬ 
perience, the volume is one of the very few 
works on the part played by the Administration 
in Military histoiy though the fate of many an 
operation is determined by the Administration, 
For another, the Middle Eastern theatre was one 
of the most important arenas of World War II, 
“It was in the Middle East,” the author aptly 
points out, “that we saw for the first time the 
birth of the technique of combined operations, 
the tactical use of air power, the fiank protec¬ 
tion from the sea and the gigantic building up 
of administrative resources ” (p, 4). The 

author’s suggestions for tactical and administra¬ 
tive improvements are well worth a considera¬ 
tion. 

Sddhansu BiMAii Mukherji 
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HINDI 

NARAK KA NYAYA: By Mohansinha 
Sengar. Atmarani and Sons, Delhi, Pp, 148, 
Price Rs. 2. 

The author is one of (he leading writers of 
short stories in Hindi. His heart is so sensitively 
attuned to “the sad music of humanity” tliat 
almost eveiy story of his is a cry of pain. But 
at the same lime it is a plea for compassion and 
compensatory justice, chiefly cconomic-ra»i- 
social. His characters are mostly urban victims 
of the cupidity unci callousness of the money- 
minded and the materialist. They are meted out 
a kind of a judgment of Hell on tliis earth of 
ours. In the present collection of thirteen 
storlies, iherc are types like Joseph, the SoulJi 
Indian Christian; Balai, the wa)side ‘hotel- 
keeper’s assistant’; llatanlal, llic sweeper-hoy; 
Uma Balm, the jnignacious ]>aroehialist, wh.om 
one can never easily forget. Ma)he, because 
one, meets tlicm so often in daily life. Tint alas, 
so steeped in sclfisbness are. wo that wc seldom 
think of doing our duty by them. In the held 
of modern Hindi fiction, IMoliansinhaji i.s doing 
for cities what Prcmchandji has done for 
villages. G. M. 


GUJARATI 

RASHTRA SMRITI: By Bamrai Mohan- 
rai Munshi, B.A., Lh B., Ahmedahad, Pub¬ 
lished by the Navchefan Sahitya Mandir, 
Ahmedahad. Printed at the Vasant Printing 
Press, Ahntedabad. 1951 . Thick card-board 
uith a jacket. Pp. 40. Price Re. 1-8. 

IMr. Ramrai has devoted his life to the 
cau.se of the uplift of the farmer {khedut) and 
in outlook is both intensely national and 
patriotic. In this vciyr small book, which bears 
an Introduction by the Vice-Chan(!cllor of the 
Gujarat University, Justice Divalia, the writer 
ha.s held aloft the shining torch of .India’s past, 
I'.c., old, mediai'val and modern, I'.e., till the 
comriK'ncement of the era of Swaraj—Self-Rule 
—Indcfiendencc. In twelve sections—in Giija- 
I'ali, IMar.'ithi and Hindi—he ha.s set out the 
incidents of our glorious past and present, our 
hercK's, our saints, our eminent women, and our 
outslancling actions. The. object with which 
Mr. Ramrai has indited these lines is fulfilled. 


K.M.J. 


A Long Awaited Book Just Puhlished 

HISTORY OF 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

By 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

Edited by SWAMF'MADHAVANANDA 
With a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 

Tracing the development of the representative institutions of the 
Ratnakrishna Math and Mission^ the book primarily sets forth the 
actualisatioii of the ideas and' ideals taught by Shri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekaiianda. 

Neatly printed on good paper and attractively got up 
With 34 Illustrations and an Index 

Demy 8vo. Pages 452-fxii Price Rs. 10 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA : 4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 
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Religious Festiviils Eihieatc Hindu 
Masses 

Muorkoth Kuiilia[>pa \v‘iites in The Afyan 
Path : 

‘^IIow ninth lhal was inlojfrable wins 
arceplcd caplioiis nilio niav exclaini; 

while the enlluisiasl ran at th(* same Ihne retort : 
“How much that was inlolrrahlc was softened 

Those thoii^lits are iippermosi when om 
considers the uses and abuse*! of sectarian 
relip^ions fesihals in India. The relli^ious 
festivals under consideration ari' those in 
Hinduism only; beeause ih^, waiter dot\s not 
want, for (»ibvious reas( to assij^n compara 
tive merits to Hindu, Christian, Muslim, Jewish, 
Jain, Buddhist and Sikh festivals. 

The Hindu pantheon has thirty-three crores 
of gods, almost one god per Hindu; and every 
one of them has a festival, most of them small, 
som^, mirroseopirally so, hut m^verlheless a 
festival, with the result that not a day passes 
without some festival or other being observed 
somew"hcre in India. Add to tbrs^, the festivals 
of the full moon or the new' moon in certain 
months; tlios^, of ihr eh'venth day of the moon 
like \aiknnllj Kkadashi; the fifth day of the 
moon, like Vasanta Panchami, etc.; and again 
the moon enjoys a large shar^^ in the festivals 
of India. Some of the festivals are grimlv 
devoted to jirayers and fasting for departed 
aneestors; certain others ar,. celebrated, lik^ 
Holi, with hoi.slerous rcviJs, oftim crude. Tlic 
sun is honoured at each solstice, and, of course, 
at every ccHp*e. Moreover every hill in India, 
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tvery river from the Ganges to the Kaveri, every 
wiaterfall and important lake, has ils own 
festival, sometimes localized, soniefimes wide¬ 
spread. 

All thesf' would enoiigli to make a 


mate; a few hundred festivals every day scatter¬ 
ed throughout the length and breadth of this 
vast subcontinent would be more correct. 

The iiiral areas are, lioWever, so vast, their 
}»opulalion so great and the means of comniu- 
niealiun so meagre that very often these festivals 
jKiss unnoticed by any except the actual parti¬ 
cipants in tbem. Nevertheless the effects of 
religious fi'slivals on society and on the indivi 
dual a^e even today so great in India that auy- 
me who reflects upon the country's future 
should study them earefullv, understand them 
sv mpatlietieally aTid utilize them wisely for the 
betl(‘rm(‘nt of the nation. 

Eighty per edit of ftidians liv^. in villages, 
lu'ligious feslivals are, by and larg(*, their chief 
soure^ of amusemeiil, colour ami communal 
gaiety. They furnish occasions when men ran 
satisfy their gregarious instinct, their craving 
for <seap^ fioiii the grimness of the villager’s 
(iailv life, ihrir supreme nerd for the consoling 
faitli in som^* po^ver on whom lh(‘y can lean in 
lime*! of stress. 

It is around the temples that the festivals 
are centred. At the chief festivals there are 
special ceremonies, processions, music, dancing, 
fireworks, displays of acrobatics, leclui-es, plays 
and \arious other enlerlainincnts of a traditional 
sort. Families reassemlde for them; members 
living in widely separated places make it a point 
to reach home. Even the prodigal sou finds 
this an excellent lime to return to the fold and 
enjoy iinciueslioned ‘^ihe fatted calf,” which in 
any case would he already prepared. Relations 
wlio have bct*n having strained relationships, of 
nliluji iliey arc tired and penitent, can then 
forget and forgive without losing face. Even 
the outsider gets a welcome smile; and not 
very long ago—the w^riler remembers those 
da}s—ally stranger could walk into any house 
in the lof alily where the festival was being held, 


to the mood of th^ season; and every village has 
a shrine (some more than one), with a fixed 
date for its festival. In fact my original state¬ 
ment that not a day passes in India without 
some festival being celebrated is an underesti- 


iiicndliness, forgivenfss, generosity, social soli- 
tlarily, delightful entertainment, the eoccilement 
of being in a crowd, the pride of sharing in a 
grand event, are all promoted by these festivals. 

Savitri told Yama, the god of death, that 
if one walked in step with another for seven 
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steps, the two became friends; and building 
^ upon the claims of that “seven-step’’ acquaintance 
she argued with him and wrested her dead 
husband’s life from tho very hands of the god 
of death. Taking part in a common festival has 
a very strong cementing effect on the members 
of a society. They feel so strongly united that 
sometimes communal riots take place on such 
occasions for trivial itjasons, clashes between 
sections w'hich otherwise live side by side like 
brothers day in and day out throughout the year. 
The day after the riot they again continue tlie 
even tenor of their liv(!s. 

Like all other countritip, India has utilized 
festivals for consolidating the society. Festivals 
that haV|, an all-India vogue—like the Durga 
Puja and the Deepavali—^have bad their share 
in consolidating India into one country. The 
Hindu is enjoined to visit the five great holy 
places of tho counlrv once at hyist in his life. 
By the lime he has been to Ranieishw'aram and 
Rishikesh, Kamakhya in Assam and Dwaraka 
in the West, with Ranaras, Vrindaban, 
thrown in, and has bathed in ih^ Ganges, the 
Codaveri, the Krishna, ihei Narmada, the Kaveri, 
as his own holy rivers, he has religiosly identi¬ 
fied himself with the, whole of India. The 
South Indian may feci out of placo in the cities 
(if Allahabad or Patna, but not so in Prayag or 
Kashi. Tlnu'c he feels that he is in his own 
native land, th^ joint inheritor of an ancient 
eulture. The congregation of millions at the 
Kumbha Melas, and at solar eclipses, in lioly 
places docs give, the various types of Indians a 
physical, cultural and traditional s('nse of unity. 
Pilgrimages during festivals and on sacred 
occasions have done much to foigc ih^. com¬ 
munities of India into one big family. 

Many tears are shed over the sad fact of 
thci large percentage of illiteracy that still exists 
in India. Wlien one considers, howtever, the 
fare provided for reading one sometimes 
wonders whether illiteracy cannot be a blessing 
in disguise. Even after learning to read and 
write, it takes much study and pains, with cor¬ 
rect guidance at every step, for a man to absorb 
real culture, through reading hooks in th^ soli¬ 
tude of his house. The Indian method of 
inculcating culture wa.s through the festivals. 
Their religious nature is to.o obvious to be 
mentioned.^ 

Every Indian, however illiterale he may bei, 
knows the outline of the epics Raniayana, Maha- 
f'liarata, Bhagavata, etc.; he also knowts some 
th« more important inspiring and ennobling 
'pisoiies like the stories of Nala, of Savitri, of 
Hari^cfaandra, etc. How docs he know? H« 


knows them because they arc * narrated at festi¬ 
vals by very interesting story-tellejrs. 

There are certain communities whose men 
and women learn the Puranas by heart and 
sing thc!m at festivals. Tlie anecdotes are 
versified and sung, sometimes to the accompani¬ 
ment of dancing and music—^whieh. is how 
Bharata Natyam came into being. Specially 
inteiesting stories aro made into plays, and 
enacted in jatras and kathakalis (fairs and 
dance-dramas). There are castes wjhose tradi¬ 
tional occupation is to narrate stories, with 
anijotafions that bring out their applications 
to daily lif,> and social responsibilities. They 
do not mind interrupting the threfid of a tale 
to dilate; upon the dutic^s of a father, a citizen, 
a king or a Icadi.t. The audience, who already 
know the tale, do not mind the interruption so 
long as it is inleresting. Humorous asides, 
dipped in caustic irony, on the vagaries of 
-opliisticaled men and wonicm send the audience 
into loars of laughter, and sfind them home think¬ 
ing on tliose things. 

Thanks to all these, the illiterate lYidian 
peasant has a kjiowli'dge of philosophy sufficient 
to make him say, ‘‘Thy will, Lord, not mine,” 
He knows his duties as a iiumiber of the 
conun unity, lb* knows the rudiments of govern¬ 
ment. He knows enough practical psychology. 
It is in fart astonishing what an amount of 
living knowledge the illiterate have; and even 
more surprising are the opportunities that they 
get to acfpnia* this knowledge without going to 
school, without leading hooks, without being 
bored and, above all, without becoming high¬ 
brows, Indian festivals have played a very 
iinjiorlanl pail in kei’ping alive tJie culture of 
India. Befoie pitying tlie Indian as an 
ignoramus merely because be is illiterale let us 
reimanber all this. 

Unfortunately, however, the culture that is 
imparled in festivals and which inspires them was 
suited to life in India some ten centuries ago. In 
the twentieth century, especially, when the world 
is moving with tho speed of jet-planes, most of 
what is learnt through these jatras and hariJeathas 
(lay sermons w^ith a mythological basis) has 
little hearing on modern life. The fundamental 
values in life do not change,’, one might say with 
truth; bat when their application is not seen, the 
common man in the stri;trt feels that all this is 
unreal, outmoded and useless. So the country 
at large is abandoning these; (‘xcellent and effi¬ 
cient instruments of culture altogether. If only 
the contents of those speeches, annotations, songs 
and dances were suitably ailapted, they would 
spread important ideas, suitrjd to modern life in 
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cities and in industries, lik^ wild fire. Compared 
to that the process of literacy is painfully, if not 
tragically, slow. 

^‘By whatever paths men w^orship me, they all 
come to me,’^ says th^ Lord in the Gita. This 
great truth has been misunderstood to mean that 
the crudoist forins of worship, some of them almost 
on the level of devil-worship, should be permitted 
to live; long and be preserved like pieces in a 
museum. The equally important principle that 
we shall fail to be human beings if we do not he;lp 
our fellow men to improve spiritually has been 
very sadly neglected. The' belief in reincarna¬ 
tion, ill itself a highly intellectual and logical 
beli^, has also contributed to llie bad habit of 
not attempting to raise tJie spiritual level of 
our less fortunate countryim^;!. “When you have 
plenty of births, there is plenty of lime to 
e\olve” is the attitude. On the other hand, 
Christians believing in only one short life, 
followed by an eternity of hell or heaven, ha\e 
naturally no time to be patient with the slow 
evolution of spirilualily. Hence their zeal for 
conversion, which somcl lines degenerates into 
intolerance. Hindu lolei aiue unfortunately 
stopped at non-interference and simultaneously 
created watertight sects with all their jealousies, 
animosities, “hatred, scolling and abuse.’* The 
caste system is written in bold letters and 


emphasized by italics at every festival. There 
are respective places in the temples for 
jiespcctive castes, much more rigid than the list 
of precedence at diplomatic receptions. 

Although the,' festivals and the functions 
attached to them have, for want of adaptation, 
lost their significance, and man no longer goes to 
them to drink of thi'* wisdom of life, the tradi¬ 
tional belici in their religious significance, the 
sectarian pride each sect has in its own festivals, 
imiko men cling to ihon long after they have 
lost their usefulness. 

When Aldous Huxley saw^ millions of Hindus 
in Banaras in 1934 bathing in ih^. Gange3 during 
the solar eclipse, he exclaimed: “P^our million 
Hindus will assemble to save; tli^. sun god from 
being devoured; how many will assemble to save 
India?” 

That is just the; point. The enthusiasm 
still shown, the great energy spent by the people, 
the money lavislu'd on ft'slivilb's, the extremes 
of discomfort which they endure to take part in 
iheni, the religious sciupiilousness with which 
they perform the rites, all indicate that, if only 
this vast flow of human effort could be utilized 
to such purposes as it was wlu'n the festivals 
came into being, we could be a greater nation 
without regimentation, by the willing and enthusi- 
aslic co-operation of the masses. 
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Hwnuin Rights 

Prem tCripal observes in The Indian 
Review: 

The idea of Human Rights has lived long 
as a dream of humanity. Down tiie course of 
centuries saints and poeds, philosophers and 
statesmen, breaking away from the limitations 
of their nariow social environments, often felt 
and expressed the oneness of humanity in their 
thoughts and i(k'als. \\’hilo li\ing within the 
strict bounds of tribal law and custom and 
caged in nariow jiaroehial beliefs, the visionaries 
of all societies dreamt of humanity as one great 
family, whose freedom, dignity and worth needed 
to be m'OgniM'd and jiroteeted by eeilaiu in¬ 
alienable rights. It was more than 2,500 years 
ago that the great Chinese ■sage, Confucius, 
predicted: 

“When the Great Way prevails, all under 
heaven will become a Great Commonwealth.” 

This belief in a united mankind was re¬ 
iterated by several others. In our own countiy 
the gieal' Emperor Ashoka inscribed noble 
thoughts on rock and pillar to juoclaim his 
vision of human rights. In the West these ideals 
found jiractical a))plicalion m .such famous 
constitutional documents a.s the. Magna Carta 
and the American Hill of HighUs. 

With the signing of the United Nations 
(■harter in 1945, for the tinsl time in human 
history Human Right.s became a matter of imme¬ 
diate practical eonceni to national governments 
as well as international organisations. In Article 
55 of the Charter of the United Nations, the new 
World Oi-gani7,ation was culled upon to promote 
“universal respect for, and obser\^ancc of human 
rights and fundamental freedom ...” Tlie 
Charter did not define the rights to be promoted. 

It was left to a United Nations Commission, 
headed by Mis. Franklin D. Roosevelt, to 
elaborate this resolve into a TTniversal Declara¬ 
tion of Human Right.s, which w'as adopted on 
December 10, 1948, by the United Nations 
General As.sembly meeting at the Plais Chaillot 
in Paris. The Declaration was a statement of 
principles and waxs not legally binding on 
member-Siatos. It wa.s to be follow’od by the 
formulation of an International Bill or Cove¬ 
nant of Human Rights. 

The content of the Human Rights listed in 
the Universal Declaration is significant. There 
are thirty Articles covering civil, political, ecq” 
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nomic, social 
2 state in very general teltns that “all human 
beings are born free and equal in dignity au4 
rights” and arc entitled “to all rights ana fre©» 
dems set forth in this Declaration without tjift* 
tinction of any kind such as race, sex, language 
or religion. politi<-al or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other status.** 

The.-e geneifil rights are follow'od by eighteen 
Arlieles embodying civil and political rights 
such a.s the right to life, lilierty and security of 
pcjson. freedom from arbitraiy arrest, detention 
or exile, freedom from arbitrary interference 
with privacy, family, home or correspondence, 
freedom of movement, the right of asylum, the 
right to a nationality, rights relating to mar¬ 
riage, tli(' right to own projierty, freedom of 
thought, eonscienoe and religion, freedom of 
opinion and expression, the right of association 
and of as.sembly, the right to take part in 
government and the right of equal access to 
public service. 

The social and culural rights defined in 
Articles 22 to 27 ])er(ain to social security right 
to work, right to lesi, and leisure, right to a 
•standanl of living adeciuato fop health and well¬ 
being, the rii'lit to erlucafion and the right to 
partieii)at(> in the eulliu'al lih' of the community. 
Article 28 reeogni.si*s that every one is entitled 
to a .‘^oeial and international older in which 
these lights and freedoms may he fully realised. 
I'hc eouehiding Articles stress the duties and 
re>pon'.il.ilil ies wliich the individual owes to the 
eomnmnity. 'Fhis, in brief, is the content of the 
Declaration of Human Rights, 


and cultural ri^ts. Articles 1 
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■»-. The General Assembly of the United Nations 
described the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights “as a common standard of achievement 
for all peoples and all nations, to the end that 
every individual and every or}>an of society, 
keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education to pi’o- 
mote respect for these rights and freedoms.” 
The assembly si>ccially recommended that the 
governments of membor-States n.'^<‘ every means 
available to di.stributo and publicize the text of 
the Declaration and to have it ex])lained in 
schools and other educational iic^titutions. 

This common standard of achievement for 
all peoples is being promoted not only by the 
United Nation^ and its Specialized Agencies, 
but by national governments and all the forces 
of culture and civilization which mould 
the life of man today. The (leneral Assem¬ 
bly of the Unitcil Nations emphasized very 
•rightly the o^•erl•iding importance and value 
of teaching and education for promoting lespcct 
for the rights and freedoms ])roclaime(i in the 
Declaration. That is why Articles 2fi and 27 
concerning the right to education and partici¬ 
pation in the cultural life of the community are 
of greatest importance. 

Ultimately the sanction behind all rights 
must be the public opinion of the community 
whicli wishes to enjoy such riglits. The 
Rights of Man will only he enforc(d universally 
and effectively when the jaihlic o|)inion of our 
times Ix'cf'ines more widely and more keenly 
conscious of tlie validity and itilegrity of an 
international eommunity of {)eoples. The various 
organ.s of Die United Nations, and e.specially the 
Commission of Human Rights can and do l>ro- 
mote the ace(-i)tanee of the.se rights, but the 
progress is neccs.sarily slow and on many ques¬ 
tions of vital imj)ortancc i)olitical and ideo¬ 
logical ()h.'‘tacle.s become insuperable. 

Among all tlie organs of the United Nations, 
Unesco has to play a role of overiiding impor¬ 
tance in the promotion of Human Rights. 
Clause 2 of Article 26 says: “Education shall be 
directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to tlu' stiengtlicning of re-peet 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. Tt 
shall promote understanding, tolciancc and 
friendship among all nation^, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the 
United Nationsv for the maintenance of peace.” 

Again, Clause I of Article 27 proclaims: 
“Every one has the right freely to particijiate 


in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific advancement 
and its benefits.” It is this type of education 
which can promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all peoples and that broad and 
living culture winch is not the monopoly of the 
few but the cherished right of all, that are tlie 
best means of sjireading ideals enshrined in 
Human Rights and guaranteeing their enforce¬ 
ment among all peoples of the world. 

The signs of the times aiv, indeed, hopeful 
in spite of the deadly grip of an ideological con¬ 
flict which continues to divide humanity. 
Already in the forum of the United Nations the 
conscience of mankind ran and does as.«crt itself 
whenever there is a flagrant violation of human 
right. At such moments even the influence of 
Croat Rowers wanes uiKhT the pressure of pub¬ 
lic opinion. This is the most heartening achieve¬ 
ment of the United Nations aud the strongest 
supiKirf of Human Rights. 

In many ways India has contributed sub- 
^tantially to the development of Human Rights. 
The representatives of India in the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies have often 
been the foremost champions of Human Rights. 
The Constitution of India, witli its emphasis on 
justice, toleiance and ef|uality which are the 
very basis of dcmoeiaey, provides for the en¬ 
forcement of almost all the Human Rights a» 
the national level. The secular character of the 
Stale does not prevent the shaping of policies 
and measures deriving their inspiration from the 
.sjiirit of true religion. 

Much of the re.^pect for Human Rights in 
our countjy today is, of course, due to the 
teachings of Alahatma Candhi. In a letter 
written in Mav. 1947, to the Director-General 
of Une.sco, the Mahatma touched upon the very 
basis of Human Rights which is also the ulti¬ 
mate condition of their successful enforcement. 

He wrote: “I learnt from my illiterate but 
wise mother that all rights to be deserved and 
prc.served came fiom duty well done. Thus the 
very right to live acoucs to us only when we 
do the duty of citizenship of the W'orld. Erom 
this one fundamental statement, perhaps, it is 
easy enough to define thq duties of Man and 
Woman and correlate every right to sobie cor¬ 
responding duty to be first performed. Every 
other right can he shown to be a usurpation 
hardly worth fighting for.” 




FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Woodrow Wilson: Apoetle of American 
Democracy 

David Giltleman Writes in Unity, Nov- 
Dec., 1956, as folk'jws, which wc consider to 
be worth reproducing: 

Wo(>drow Wilson, educator, author, slales- 
niaii and eloquent dreamer, was a man of inte¬ 
grity, industry, and courage. He, too, aimed 
to conquer auger with kindness, evil with gepd, 
falsehood v\ilh truth, in the light of reason and 
human experience. As a inivate citizen, he 
was l>old, being swayed by convictions based on 
study which made him champion of political, 
industrial, and social democracy at home. He 
loved his count? v; but this love did not exclude 
a passionate love for humanity the world over. 
A good party man, he placeil the interests of the 
country al)<>vc partisanship when basic principles 
were involved. He said: 

] have been bred in Ihe Democratic Party. 
I love the Democratic Party: but I love America 
a great (h^al more than I love the Democratic 
Party; and when the DemiTcratic Parly thinks 
that it is an end in itself, then I rise up and 
dissent. (January 8, 1915). 

His warning against mob rule has timely 
significance: 

I say plainly that every American who 
takes part in the action of a mob or gives it 
any sort of counleiianre is no true son of this 
great dcmof racy, but its betrayer. Flow shall 
W’^e commend dejiroiracy to the acceptance of 
other peoples, if we disgrace our own by prov¬ 
ing that it is after all no protection to the 
weak ? (July 26, 1918) . 

The United States is of necessity the 
sample democracy of the world, and the triumpli 
of democracy depends upon its success. As a 
leformer, his platform was to the point, full of 
commonsense and wwkable. The only way to 
keep men from agitating against grievances, he 
maintained, is to remove the grievances. And 
in America there is but one way by which g eat 
reforms *0811 be accomplished and the relief 
sought by classes obtained, and that is through 
the orderly processes of representative govern¬ 
ment. Those who wojuld propose any other 
method of reform are enemies of this country* 
(Message to Senate, December 2, 1919). In 
particular, he aimed for the advancement of 


human conditions of labor for men, women, and, 
children; but that was to be accomplished Upojiv 
the basis of equality of rights, since mankind I*' 
looking now for freedc>.m of life, not for equi- 
polises of pow<^. He stressed upright leadexi^ 
ship and was a bitter foe 0 ;f all dictatorship*'. 
“1 am not afraid of a knave,” he said. “I am 
not afraid of a rascal. I am afraid of a strong 
man who is w^icng, and whose wrong thinking 
can be impresped upon other persons by his. 
own fon.e of rhaiacter and force of speech,"* 
{The AW Freedom). 

ll was Wilson wlun reminded the joint ses- 
si(j^n of (Congress that “properly can be paid 
for; the lives of peaceful and innocent people 
cannot be.” (April 2, 1917). Next to freedom 
and justice, there is nothing mere precious than 
human life. Fie felt that civilization has a 
spiritual inheritance, breathing freedom and 
tolerance. He saw progress in diversity. FFe 
aimed to set the leaders of men morally aright; 
fe;r he observed them acting the part of the 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, who failed to stop the 
flood a cunning art had revealed to him. The 
tas^k of a s^itesujan in (',ur day, Wilson said, is 
analogous to the task of a surgeon. There is a 
great deal that is necessary to be cut out of 
modern life, yet we must be very careful not to 
injure any of the sound tissue in rutting out. 
(June 4, 1912) . He fell that an ethical, 
national and world leadership would bring class 
strife and a waning mankind (ever enmeshed 
in feais and passions and prejudices) to a 
Democracy Triumphant. lie trusted in power 
of an unfettered public opinion, daring and 
enlightened. Fie believd in the policy of live 
and let live; and he was in possession of a 
native talent to crystallize his ideas in the 

classroom and on the platform. “It is for this,” 
said Wilson, “that we love democracy: for the 
emphasis it puls on character; for its tendency 
to exalt the purposes of the average man to 
some high level of endeavour; for its just 
principles of common assent in matters in which 
all are concerned; for its ideals of duty and its 
sense of brotherhood.” (Atlantic Monthly^ 
March 1901). What was the man’s back¬ 
ground ? 

Born and reared in the South, son of a 
devout Presbyterian scholar and ministeri 
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In capsule form, for the world at large 
Wilson offered a formula based upon the iwin- 
rock of Liberty and Justice; and he held that it 
was the business of civilization to get together 
by discussion and not by lighting; that there 
could be no other foundation for peace than is 
laid in justice without aggression; that if the 
world is to remain a body of friends it must 
have the means of fiiendship, the means of 
friendly intercourse, the means of constant 
watchfulness over the common interest. He 
fervently believed that the only force that 
outlasts all others and is finally triumphant is 
the njoral judgment of mankind -a judgment 
that is always opposed to piovocatlons of aggres¬ 
sors and can never condone polici»s Iciiding to 
acts brutal, cowanlly, ignoMc, aiul di.sbonorablc. 
J’cnnancnl |K'acc, he held, can grow in itiily 
one soil, '^riuit is ibc s(jii of arLiial good will, 
and good will *anii(4 I'xisl willioul nuilual 
r()nij){('li( nsi(>n. Tlio lirm basis of goveiniiKMit, 
Wilson lauglit, is jus^i((% not pit) . And no 
inallor wJuie, >slu‘n and hnw llic man rracted, 
his motive alwajb reverted to lliis cardinal 
principle : justice on ihc college campus, justice 
among the conflicting interests stirring die ire 
of his fellow citizens at home, justice in the 



international arend amotig the nations of 
w'orld. To him, it was manifest that pfO^i 
gressivc Government has a vital organic function, 
to perform. Government should serve sociotyin; 
by no means doniinale it. The Stale exii^ 
for the sake of society, not society for the sakO; 
oi the Stale. 


The greatness of a man is judged by the 
undying timeliness of his message. Woodrow 
Wilson veered steadily toward freedom married 
to lesponsibility. He sought the free develop¬ 
ment of the individual and the group, which 
was to be attained by means of education, 
gradual evolution, and voluntary association; 
equality (d opportunity and respect granted to 
all. His <‘i\ic aspiialioiis and aclivitici inspired 
social justice and enjoyment of civilized and 
moral life. As a scholar. philos(*pher, and 
statesman, lie aimcil toward inderc^d human co¬ 
operative liMiig aiul a v\orld peace erected upem 
the uppieiiation of the d,ignity of man and the 
sacredness of liuinaii life the world over. Thus 
the practical dr(‘anier and apo-slle of American 
democracy was a lighihoui^e in a foggy world, 
one who looked at his fellow Americans, to use 
his uwm w'orjs, as custodians of the spirit of 
jighlcuusncss, of the spilril of equal-handed 
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Collections Famedi for Covering all Periods 

What made the Prussian collections so uni- 
- que was the survey they afforded over all art 
and cultural epochs of all times and peoples. 
Far outgrowing the level of local museums, the 
collections had been enlarged to cover many 
spheres of human activities in the international 
field. Thus the Egyplion section offered a com- 
plele historical picture of this ancienl civiliza¬ 
tion, ranging from its primitive be:;innings in the 
fouith inillennium to the monutneiits elected in 
its final stages. The art treasures ef the Neir 
East section wore so nunietrus and varied that 
no other collection of this type throughout the 
world could vie with them. For its c('mple?ene*ss 
tho Islamic section had a world-wide reputation 
and could well l)car cc'uiparison with similar 
collections in London, l^aris, I.eningrad, Istanbul, 
Kairo and jNew York; in some respects it couhl 
even scjve as a model. The Collections of the 
Ethnological Museum embraced all continents 
and contained a great number of the most rare 
and valuable exhibits; before AVorld War II the 
catalogue comprised si> 7 ne 4(X),(X)1) items. The 
Far Eastern section, with its fine samples of paint¬ 
ings from the classic al periods, was one of the 
finest museums of its kiiul in Europe. The woirld- 
fiuned Pergamoii iVluseum was the fust museum 
atlempling to ic creel in their original size an¬ 
cient buildings, or al lea^^ ]»arts of tlio'-ic buildings. 

Those aie only a few examples tO| prove 
that in some fields ilu'. Piu-sian colicclions had 
no man’ll in the world. Thc^ were all intor- 
cormecled with one ancither and mutually supple¬ 
mentary, with one museum furnishing the neces¬ 
sary information another was lacking. If torn 
apart, the whole cull oral enlily which these 
collections represented, would break up. 

And indeed, ibis was done after World War 
II although, fortunately, tlic greater part of the 
art treasures remained intact. Until hostilities 
ceased in May the losses incurred were 

lela’ivelv small, ''fhe heaviest losses were due to 
the fact that directly after the (German surrender 
—and before the fJritish and Americans arrived 
in Bcrlin—thc Russians shipped off many valuable 
art objects from the former German capital. 
These inciude^l all tho reliefs (»f the Peigamon 
Altar as well as all large pieces of si ulpture from 
the Anti(]uc Collection: in addition, important 
art objects, including Priam’s Trcasine from the 
Museum for Prehislcyric and Early History, and 
from the Far Eastern M^jseum. The Numismatic 
Collection, too, was taken away by the Russians 


from the ^'Island of Idoseuma’^ tQ an unknown 
platre of destination.— Deutsche CorreSpemdenz, 
February 16, 1957. 

Progressive Manufacture of Jeep In India 

H. N. Mukerjee w'lites in the American 
Reporter, October 23, 1957 : 

Bombay.—As an automobile roared pRBt 
me at high speed here the cjlher day, I startled 
and stared. Next moment the car was braked 
to a scieeching, trembling slop. It was not 
quite 9 ill the morning, in a quiet suburb of the 
<ily. 

The driver, stepjiing down, paused to liglit 
a cigarette. Inhaling, he stooped to examine the 
brake drums. 

Curious as a cal, I walked up and asked 
tJi 0 driver what was going on. “N^;thing,’' he 
said, ‘dm on a lest run.” 

The vehicle, I saw, was a Jeep. It had just 
come off the assembly line of IVHahindra and 
Mahindra, wdio are manufacturing the entire 
range of this rugged veliicle. No vehicle leaves 
the plant without undergoing a gruelling test on 
all kinds of load suifaee, good and had. 
Records of defects or defuiency arc carefully 
kept and steps taken to rectify them. 

'Tho lough litth'. Jeep, as everyljody knows, 
made its how' in AVorld War II as a “general 
purpose” (g. p., thus ji^ep) vehicle, able to 
withstand toirifie strain over all kinds of rough 
(ouritry. Tlie versatility of the Jee]> was proved 
in India, as well as in scmie other plac“es. 

With the advent of independt nee, the car 
uses in the field of devdopmenl in taking survey 
teams over rugged terrain an<l to inaccessible 
regions of the country for planning purposes, 
made it the logical mobile weapon in India’s 
grov f’ lig development plans. 

It was back in 1947, at the dawn of India’s 
independence, that Mahindra and Mahindra 
Limited of this city decided to start assembling 
the v hide in this country. It entered into an 
agreement with the American manufacturers of 
the v*^hirle, Willys Overland Export Corporation 
of Tojedo, Ohio, through which an assembly 
plant was set up in Bombay. Mahindra and 
Mahindra technicians and engineers were trained 
in the United States to supervise and man the 
Indian plant. Jeeps were imported a com¬ 
pletely knocked dowtn condition and assembled 
here. 

{To be continued) 
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The Fiddle and the Fire 

T. lie luonlli ()f Frliruaiy lias licen a iiioiitli 
filk'd witli aooidoms—inajiir and minor. The 
most terriblo lias been tlie (’liinaknri Ckilliery 
lioloeaust willi its "rievons loll of liuinan lives. 
There Ii!iV(> been railway aeeidenis, in one of 
whieh a large miniber of peojile lost their lives 
due to an explosion dining the unloading of 
muni!ions for the army. 

There was a liuinoj'ous interlude at th'e 
Lok. Saliha when a Congress member made a 
])un on the name of the Minister of Railways, 
Sliri Jag Jivan Ram. The Lok 8ahha was eoii- 
vulscd with laughter when the member said that 
the purchase of a ticket for a railway .iuurney 
meant renuncialion of the wairld and life and 
only Itam-mm w'as left. 

It was an apt remark, but the meaning goes 
far (kviier than perhaps the witty nuniber him¬ 
self understood. For, it means that the de¬ 
generation in iiublic life and morals, that the 
Congix'ss government has brought in, with its 
stupid and oorrupt practice of party rule in all 
matters, is now sapping deep at the roots of all 
the services. As a consequence, ii is about time 
Ram nam snfya hai was uttered by the pall¬ 
bearers of Gandhiji’s beloved Congress. 

Wic have no doubt there will be Commissions 
of inquiry galore, and that floods of whitewash 
would be poured from the witness-boxes, in an 
attempt to exonerate all who arc gnilty. And 
We have no doubt if any straight-forward and 
forthright judgement is pronounced, indicting 
some, party-boss, as in the Chagla Commission, 
there would be the same display of liysterics 
and histrionics as in that affair. The wliolc 


truth or a fair modicum of truth, would not be 
got at. for, if it did (hen th<- entire basis of the 
corrupt party-system, that is gnaw'ing at the 
vilals of public life like a malignant growth, 
would be laid bare. 

The spirit of levity, displayed in the T..ok 
Sabha by the members of that august and effete 
body, is typical of our politicians, of all colour 
and creed. It in this spirit that an exceedingly 
ornamental and useless Constitution was passed 
and it is in this sjiirit that major mishaps, that 
are clear infIication.s of the collapse of all 
discipline and moral valuer, in the administra¬ 
tion, are looked at, by the small men who have 
managed to fool the trusting masses and are 
out to enjoy a five-year fancy fair in the 
legislatures. 

The Railways and the fighting forces have 
a rigid cod<' where explosives arc concerned. 
Both have to function efficiently in timea of 
stress, as in a war or a revolt. Wc make no 
comments on the Eathankot explosion. But the 
Commission must go decfi into the matter to sec 
if the procedure laid down for the loading and 
unloading of explosives was fully carried out 
and whether all precautions against sabotage 
were (aken. 

The same applii’s to the Chinakuri Colliery 
accident, where the terms of reference are con¬ 
cerned, The truth must bo got at, regardless of 
consequences to the party-caucus which has a 
wonderful system of shifting ri'sponsibilities on 
to the most helpless. It is about time this rot 
in the political circles was laid bare before 
the public. '' . 
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The Chagla Commission Report 

The afTairs of the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India with regard to the Mundhra Deal and 
the jeport of llie Chagla Commission are now 
too well known to call for any comment. Still 
however we take this opportunity to stale our 
views on certain t^pecific aspects of develop¬ 
ments, namely, the question of Ministerial 
responsibility, the jnelluid of inquiry in such 
affairs and the relalionsliip between (he Go\ern- 
ment and the autonomous Corporations. As 
regards the responsibility of the former Finance 
Minister, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, the 
Commission finds that he was responsible, at 
least constitutionally. The Commission has come 
to the conclusion that clearly there was acquies¬ 
cence on the part of the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Krishnamachari, in the role played by the 
Principal Finance Secretary of the Ministry, 
Mr. H. M. Patel, in bringing about the 
transaction of June 24 last. It obsetves : ‘‘The 
lack of repudiation on the part of the Minister 
would go to support Mr. Patel’s story that the 
Minister had approved of the transaciion in 
Bombay on June 21.” The Minister is 
constitutionally responsible for the acts of the 
Secretary. On this Mr. Justice Chagla says : 
“In my opinion, in any case, it is clear that 
constitutionally the Minister is responsible for 
the action taken by his Secretary with legard 
to this transaction. It is clear that a Minister 
must take the responsibility for actions done by 
his subordinates. He cannot lake shelter behind 
them, nor can he disown their actions .... 
The Minister has complete autonomy within 
his own sphere of authority. As a necessary 
corollai*)' he must take full responsibility for 
the actions of his Secretary.” The Minister 
will lay down the broad policy of his depart¬ 
ment and his subordinates w-ill reflect that 
policy 'in their actions. “If any subordinate 
fails to do so, he may be punished or dismissed, 
but however vicariously, the re.sponsibility of 
bis action be assumed by the Minister.” 

Pandit Nehru has not practically accepted 
the findings of the Chagla Commission in .so far 
as it holds the former Finance Minister 
responsible for the deal, either vicariously or 
constitutionally. In his letter to the Hnance 
Minister he has expressly stated that personally 
the Minister was not responsible for the deal. 
He even expressed his dissatisfaction at the 


procedure of inquiry so adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment because truth was not fully disclosed by 
the inquiry. During the debate in die Rajya 
Sabha over the matter, the Prime Minister 
retorted to Pandit IKunzru, “What finding?” In 
other words. Pandit Nehm repudiated the Chagla 
Commis.«!ion’s finding that the Finance Minister 
wes irsponsible for the deal. Pajnditj Nehru 
almost made a martyr of Mr, Krishnamachari 
and hi.s appreciation of work of the former 
I'inaJice Minister borders on indecorum and 
owiacting. Mr. Krishnamachari’s parting speech 
in the Lok Sabha was not only graceless and 
undignified, but it was unconvincing too. Hi.s 
statement leaves the impression that the Prime 
Minister should not have accepted his resignation. 
But how the Prime Minister could do 
that in the face of the finding of the 
Chagal Commission, although he might not 
have accepted the finding ? The Minister 
was constitutionally responsible for the act.s of 
bis .subordinates and that principle has already 
been accepted in India. The resignation of Sri 
I.al Bahadur Saslri over the Ariyalur railway 
disaster created a constitutional precedtuit which 
(ouM hardly be ignored, particularly over sUch 
an affair like that of the Mundhra deal which 
n<5ked much public r<‘.scnlmeiit. That a 

minister is constitutionally responsible for the 
activities of his .subordinates is a well-recognised 
[(linciplt* of parliamcntaiy democracy and it is 
also followed in Britian. Mr. Austen Chamber¬ 
lain bad to resign in 1917 for the military 
debacle in the IV^'.sopolamian war. Mr, Chamber¬ 
lain was at that time the Secretary of State 
for India. 

But was the Finance Minister innocent in 
the strict sense of the term ? He averred that 
he. was innocent and was quite unaware of the 
deals. Pandit Nehru also in his letter to Mr. 
Krishnamachari and by his subsequent actions 
supported this contention of the former Finance 
Minister. Pandit Nehru’s arrogant fling at 
i’andit Kunzru in the Rajya Subha was uH' 
becoming of a responsible Minister. Assuming 
that Mr. Krishnamachari did not acquiesce in 
the deal when it was being mooted, but he was 
(ertainly responsible for approving it ex 
postfarto, simply because he did never repudiate 
it. In his speech he stated that he was told 
that only scrips of Jessops and Richardson and 
Cruddas were going to be purchased and he waa 
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not informed of transactions in other scrips. 
But the mention about the scrip of Jessops and 
Richardson and Cruddas must have taken aback 
an alert M^ister like Mr. Krishnamachari. It 
is surprising enough that he did not at all ask 
his Principal Finance Secretary as to why he 
was going to purchase the shares of a person 
Vvbose financial integrity is questionable. Further, 
why did not the Finance Minister express his 
surprise as to why the Iiiveslnient (loinmillee 
of the Life rinsurance Corporation was being 
overridden ? What was llu; urgency for this 
deal ? The Finance Minister lini.shed his duly 
simply by saying, “Re careful.” Is that enough w'c 
could expect of a rcsp<uisible I'^inuncc Minister,? 
He acted in such a Avay that a hoy of fi\c would 
not have ordinarily acted. He knows well that 
it is not the husine.«s of the LI(] to stabilise tho 
stock exchange. Wlut gave this responsibility 
t«) the Lie ? Why the Principal Finanro 
Secretary took upon himself so heavy a burden? 
These questionings would have struck a man of 
ordinary inlelligcuce, hut they did not strike the 
Finance Minister ivho was of course above th(‘ 
level of ordinary intelligence. The l''inancfe 
Minister was certainly guilty of negligence and 
he failed to exercise that cftninion prudence 
wrh'ich could he expected of a man of his position 
and rcspoiisihility. The evidence before the 
Commission transpires that Mr. Krishnamachari 
was aware of the nature of Mjr. Mundlira even 
as early as 1954 when he was Commerce and 
Industry Minister. Besides, a Finance Minister 
is expected to know about important per¬ 
sonalities in Indian industry and also about 
their integrity or otherwise. To plead ignorance 
as was done by Krishnamachari is to admit 
inefficiency. Mr. Krishnamachari staled in the 
Lok Sabha that “man-eaters” were around him 
and he was a victim of their conspiracy. But 
this argument is also untenable. Every man has 
his enemies, especially if he is placed in a 
position of power. But the former Finance 
Minister had the Parliamentary privilege and he 
could hav^ disclosed the name of the persons 
whom he thought to have con.spircd against him. 
But he did not do that, l^crefore his charge 
is baseless, or at least this is not of much 
importance. The former Finance Minister 
tried to make a saint of himself by evading the 
real issue. After all he was responsible cons¬ 
tructively for the deaL 


The affairs of the Mbndra deal by the Life 
Insurance Corporation brings out the need for 
clear definition of the relationship between the 
Government and such autonomous corporations. 
The Government will ceitfaijdy lay down thfe 
broad policy within which such Corporation 
must function. But in matters of adminislgatlon 
the corporation itself is responsible and cannot 
he expected to abdicate such responsibility in 
favour of anybody. Both Mr. Vaidyi'kiatihau 
and Mr. Kaniat failed to p<;rform their duties 
in that they should have asked for written 
direction from Mr. Patel and they should have 
insisted on Investment Committee’s considering 
and ajrproving ihc deal. 

.\nothcr thing that crops up in this 
l■ollncc)tion is whether such Enquiry Commissions 
are adequate enough to find out official laches 
and omissions and commissions. Such a 
Commission cannot always find out the truth 
and it was fell by all <cuc«’rned that in this 
Enquii'y Conmiission truth was the first casualty. 
Rut legal proceedings cannot also he started on ^ 
such insufficient data. The suggestion is that 
Parliament itself should conduct investigation 
by its own comniillcc. Rut Parliament cannot 
constitute it!?elf a court of law and it is beyond 
the capacity of such a ccmimiltec to drive home 
the truth behind official laches. The answer 
certainly lies in the setting up of administrative 
courts which arc fit insfilulions for proceeding 
against official omissions and commissions. But 
Pandit Nehru’s attitude is deplorable in so far 
as he tried to brush aside the fuidings of the 
Commission against Mr. Krishnamachari. What 
better evidence has he got to skip over the 
Commission’s findings. Had the Government of 
India better evidence in this rc.spect, then why 
did they rush to appoint a Commission ? They 
now secju to hav’c grown wiser enough to sniff 
at the Commission’s findings simply because the 
verdict of the Commission was not so pleasant 
as was expected to be by the Government. 

Export Promotion 

India has been running chronic trade defi¬ 
cits in her foreign trade. The latest report given 
by the Reserve Bank slates that during the first 
lialf of 1957-58, the gap between current receipts 
and payments more than doubled from Rs. 126 
erores in April-September 1956 to Rs. 298 crores. 
The main source of finance for this large deficit 
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was clue/ly the foreign exchange reserves whici* 
were drawn down by Rs. 174 crores. PL 4S0 
facilities and the stand-by credit of Rs. 34.5 
crores from the IMF were other important 
sources of finance. The continued high rates of 
imports was the principal reason for the deficit. 
A seasonal decline in invisibles including official 
(lonalions were also responsible to some extent 
for the widening of the deficit. Most of the in¬ 
crease in impoits arose under the combined im¬ 
pact of the development expenditure in the 
economy and the unfavourable turn in the food 
situation. The aggregate imports during April- 
Seplember 1957 readied the high level of Rs. 622 
crores?, representing an increase of nearly Rs. 145 
crores o\er tJie eorrespoiuling period of 1956. 
During Apiil-Scpternbcr 1956, the a.iigregalc* 
imports stood at Rs. 176 cimcs. This rise 
is mainly attributable to the imports in the public 
sector. Exports during this, period of 1957 
showed a decline from Rs. 2oo eroies to Rs. 267 
crores. Excluding oflidal donations and other 
invisibles, the rc’al defii it> come to Rs. 555 eiMrcs 
for this perif'd of 1957 as against the coires¬ 
ponding period of 1956. 

The deficit with the sleiling area lose sharply 
from Rs. 13.6 crores in tin* sieoiul half of 
.7956-57 to Rs. lt{.8 crores during the first half 
of I957-5J>. Indian imports from this area 
were lower by Rs. 21.3 crores and the expoits also 
declined by about Rs. 45.8 crores. The pay¬ 
ment position with the dollar area also showed 
a marked decline; from a position of near 
balance in the first half of 1956-57 the deficit 
mounted to Rs. 71 crores in the fiist half of 
1957-58. This deterioration is mainly on 
account of higher imports of foodgrains under 
PL 480 and T.C.A. programmes. Export 
receipts from the dollar area were lower as com¬ 
pared to cither half of 1956-57 principally be¬ 
cause of lower offtake of tea and jute manufac¬ 
tures. The payment gap rvith the OEEC 
countries deepened fuith<’r from Rs. 95 crores 
in the first half of 1956-57 to Rs. 135 crores 
during the half year under review (that is, 
April-Septemher 1957). Rising import pay¬ 
ments were mainly responsible for this wor¬ 
sening situation. The inerca.se of Rs. 44 
crores in imports from the OEEC over the cor¬ 
responding period of the preceding year was 
mainly on account of large payments for machi 
nery, electrical goods and drugs and medicines. 


Transactions with the rest of the non-slerliug 
area resulted in a deficit of Rs. 40.3 crores in 
April-6cptembfer 1957 as against a deficit of 
Rs. 9 crores in April-September 1956. The 
main factor for this deficit was the increased 
payment for imports which rose by Rs. .33 crores 
to Rs. 99 crores. Most of this rise was in the 
commercial sector and was distributed over a 
wide range of commodities. Jute, tea and 
cotton textiles are the main export commodities 
fioni India. Over the supply position of some 
of these commodities, the report (>f the Export 
Promotion Committee tries to l)i'ing home the 
truth. About tea, the report of the Committee 
supports our view that the tea output in India 
is not a surplus, rather it is a deficit. The 
bogey of surplus output raised by a section of 
the industry is not only misleading, but is also 
harmful to the interest of the country. 

Tea is the foremost f<»reign exchange, earner 
for India. India is the largest single producer 
of tea in the world, producing more than 50 per 
cent of the total world production. In recent 
years the Indian tea ptoduclion has been some¬ 
what static at 6.50 million pounds a year and the 
average annual export figure being 450 million 
lbs. In view of increasing internal ponsuniption 
of tea in India, the prospects rd tea exports 
would depend largely on the increase hrough* 
about by the piorluclion of tea in the country. 
For that would he necessary to increase the 
acreage under tea. It may he possible to take 
measures which could make for higher pro¬ 
duction than the 710 million lbs., a year envi¬ 
saged by the Second Plan. Apart from trying 
to sell more tea in our existing markets, new 
markets should also be developed. For example 
the report points out, the Eastern Europe with a 
population of 115 million consumes hardly 17 
million Ihs. of tea a year. 

While Ceylon, Pakistan, East Africa and 
Indonesia have launched nation-wide programmes 
for increasing the tea acreage and also the pro¬ 
duction, India adopted a voluntary cut in her 
tea output in 1956. In view of the short pro¬ 
duction of tea in this country, the Government of 
India have to limit the volume of tea for export 
and this is designed to meet the needs of the 
internal market where consumption is increasing 
at a rate of 10 million pounds a year. While the 
close rivals of India like Ceylon, Indonesia and 
East Africa are pursuing a policy of increased 
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output and have also repudiated the Inter* 
national Tea Agreement, Ikidia is pursuing an 
opposite policy of restricting the tea acreage 
and also trying to revive the tea agreement. The 
Indian owners of tea estates even unilaterally 
imposed a vpluntary restriction of crop. Pity 
it is the Government of India is allowing itself 
to be wrongly guided by such an anti-national 
policy as to restrict the tea output in this country. 
The Second Five-Year Plan target of tea pro¬ 
duction has been placed at 700 million lbs., to 
be acdiieved by 1960 and this has been raised 
to 710 million lbs., by the Plantation Enquiry 
Commission. But the target of 700 million lbs. 
a year is still a far-away objective for India 
as the production has remained static for the last 
several years. The result is that India is re¬ 
quired to export less tea and thereby she is 
yielding place to her rivals. The Government 
of India is criminally callous about the pros¬ 
pects of tea industry in Ilndia. Tliere is great 
scope of development of tea cultivation in Kulu 
and Kangra Valleys on small scale and the all 
possible incentives and help should be given by 
the authorities. In the overseas markets, Indian 
tea is handicapped with high prices. On this 
point the Export Promotion Committee observes: 
“Though wc have generally been able to sell our 
tea, as witnessed by the fact that we do not always 
carry large stocks of unsaleable tea, a reduc¬ 
tion of even 12 to 18 nP a lb. in the cost of 
production would make a substantial difference 
to the grower. Even though we can really 
never hope to compete with East Africa in cost 
of production, a measure of relief from the pre¬ 
sent high level of costs would be of assistance 
to lea exports. Apart from the Plantation 
Labour Acts, various taxes and levies inflate the 
prices of Indian tea. .The taxes and levies 
which get reflected in our export prices are: (a) 
the tea cess at 4 nP per pound, (b) the Assam 
carriage tax and West Bengal octroi each at one 
anna per lb., and (c) the export duty which now 
stands at 6 annas a lb. Indian common teas 
deserve relief in taxation for the purpose of 
increasing exports. The earnings from Indian 
tea exports constitute about 30 per cent of our 
total export earnings. 

In the case of export of jute manufactures, 
India today faces many difficulties. The ex¬ 
port of jute goods contribute on an average some 
20 per cent to India’s total foreign exchange 
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earnings every year. Time was when jute, being 
the cheapest packing material available, could 
be readily sold in every part of the world. India 
was then tlio sole producer of this fibre and 
could easily afford to export raw jute abropd 
for processing. But now the position is very 
different. The partition of India deprived the 
country of its chief source of supply of this 
important raw material. Moreover, India has 
now to face competition in the jute manufac¬ 
tures trade and this competition is becoming 
stronger with the passing of time. Another deve¬ 
lopment that has come as a strong rival to jute 
industry is tlie substitute packaging material 
which is fast growing. The substitute packag¬ 
ing materials have ousted the jute goods to a 
great extent. But in recent years the cost of 
production of substitutes has become very high 
and as a result there has been a switch over to 
the use of jute goods again. 

Cheapness being the strongest point in 
favour of jute textiles, it is essential that raw 
jute prices are kept at the lowest levels practi¬ 
cable. India is however not self-supporting in 
the production of raw jute and she has to im¬ 
port large quantities from Pakistan. Dependence 
on Pakistan for supplies will not bo very ex¬ 
pedient because that country has already set up 
a number of jute mills and as such she will try 
to process her own raw jute. India at present 
requires about 70 lakh bales of raw jute, but 
she produces only 42 lakh bales. The balance 
quantity has to be imported from Pakistan. 
Pakistan cither charges higher prices for export 
of raw jute to India or does not at all export raw 
jute to India on some pretexts or other. Anyway, 
Pakistan is not very co-operative in this res¬ 
pect. India shall have to depend on her own 
domestic production of raw jute in order to keep 
her mills going. Every effort has therefore to 
be made to step up the production of raw jute 
in this country itself. Jute and paddy being 
competing crops, the main direction of efforts 
to increase raw jute production should be more 
towards intensive cultivation and not merely 
an expansion in the area under jute. The deve¬ 
lopment of special strains which yield a 
larger quantity of fibre per plant than at 
present should be attempted. India is very short 
of paddy acreage and she cannot afford to ex¬ 
pand to an unlimited extent either the paddy 
or the jute fields. Balance between these two 
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competing ciops is essential and for that pur¬ 
pose intensive cultivation of both is called for. 

The increasing competition in the world 
market can be countered in two ways, says the 
report of the Export Promotion Committee. 
These two ways are: (a) by reducing our cost 
of production of the ordinary lines of jute goods, 
namely, hessian and sackings; and (b) by in^ 
crcasingly concentrating on the production o) 
specialised jute fabrics, such as, narrow’ fabrics, 
linoleum hessian, bitumeiiiscd cloth, backings 
for tufted carpets and also by finding out new 
uses to which jute fibres can be put. In regard 
to costs of jiroduction, modernisation of jute 
mills is essential. A number of jute mills have 
already been modernised with the assistance 
National Industrial Development Corporation. 
It is veiy unfortunate that so long the Govern¬ 
ment of India was totally uiidocidc<l about the 
I’ationalisation of the technique of production in 
jute mills. Pakistan with her latest technique 
of prodiiction can compete favourably against 
India in the overseas export market. India has 
awakened to the danger of .such competition, but 
it is belated recognition of her needs. On ac¬ 
count of shortage of raw' jute production, the 
Indian jute mills cannot work full time and this 
means idle installed capacity and results ulti¬ 
mately in high(T costs. 

The cotton textile industry come.s third in 
the earning of foreign exclumge.s for the country. 
A& an organised industry of major importance, 
Indian cotton textiles h-ave an imiiortant role to 
play in any programme of cxpan.sion of Indian 
exports. Tile Second Plan provides for an export 
target of 1,000 million yard.-, of cotton textiles 
a year. Tiui cotton textiles jiroduced at present 
are not sufficient enough to meet the needs of 
th-c home market as well es of overseas markets. 
The mill-made textiles do not exceed 5,000 
million yards a year and the hand-loom textiles 
stand at about 2,(X)0 million yards. India’s 
internal need.s are fa.st growing and it is essen¬ 
tial that thorn should be rapid expan,sion of 
cotton textile mills. But the Government of 
India hitherto discouraged further expansion of 
mills with a view to develojiing the hand-loom 
industry. But this was a retrograde step and 
increased production of mill-made textiles will 
improve India’.s earnings of foreign exchanges. 
Indian textiles enjoy a good market in the coun¬ 
tries of the Middle East and also in the U.K. 


As in qther export commodities, 'price and 
quality arc important determinants of the 
volume of our cotton textile exports, A consider¬ 
able part of the existing equipment in the cotton 
textile industry is old and outmoded. In con¬ 
sequence, in the highly competitive export mar¬ 
kets of the world Indian cotton textiles have had 
to lose grounds, particularly to the cheaper 
varieties of Japan. The Exirort Promotion Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, rightly points out that unless 
India benefits from the latest machines and 
techniques, our cotton textiles will have to 
struggle hard to maintain markets it has now, 
let alone increa,sing exports. About 90 per cent 
of India’s export of cotton cloth are of the coarse 
and medium varieties. Apart from India’s high 
co.st of proiluclion, another reason why it is 
hard for this countiy to comi)ctc in fine and 
.super-fine varietie.s is that India has to import 
most of her requirements of long-staple cotton 
from abroad. 

Developyncnts in the Middle East 

The developments in the Middle Flast have 
c|uickc‘ncd the pace of world tension in the war 
of nerves. The Union of Egyjit and Syria is 
being tried to lx* countered by the union of Iraq 
and .Iordan. vSyria in recent years has been 
suffering from political instability. She ha.> 
become the ground-bed of diplomatic ma¬ 
noeuvres by Russia on the one hand and the 
USA and Britain on the other. Russia is 
pursuing her hi.storic aim of exjjansion to the 
Mediterranean through Syria and the USA is 
trying to foil that plan. The dominant fcature.« 
of Syrian politics in recent years arc embittered 
Nationalism and anti-coloniali.sm, a savage 
hatred for a neighbourly State, Israel, and 
! olitical in.stability. Syrian Governments have 
cliangcfl w'ith bewildering rapidity and revolu¬ 
tionary tactics. Since the attainment of Syrian 
independence in 1943, governments have changed 
more than 24 times, and these include 5 military 
coups d'etat in the last eight years. Economic 
progress is very slow and poverty i.s widespread. 
Soviet Ru8.sia i.s very quick to utilise this situa¬ 
tion and she has been able to wean off Syria 
from the influence of the Anglo-American bloc. 
The United Arab State of Syria and Egypt is 
the result of political expediency, rather than 
that of natural sequence. Egypt and Syria sharr 
no common border, Israel and Jordan standing 
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in between'them. Egypt, the more powerful and iraportanpe of-the Baghdad Pact iti the Middle 
of the partners, covers an area of East. The union is an answer to the Eisenhower 
: 386,000 square miles with a population of more Ooctrine for the Middle East and it will try to 

than 23 million. Syria, covering 72,000 square case the tension among the countries belonging 
miles has about 4 million people. This is more to the opposing groups, 
in the nature of a personal union than a real 

union. Political Changes in the Middle East 

Apprehending that Syria was turning T- The political map of the area of West Asia 

^ the USA sent Mr. Loy Henderson, Assistatnt- commonly known as the Middle East under¬ 
secretary of State for Middle East Affairs to went a great change with the merger of Egypt 
Syria in September, 1957, to investigate the and Syria into one single State, named the 
matter. The report submitted by Mr. Hender- United Arab Eeiniblic. The plan to unify the 
son stated that Syria was being influenced more two States was announced during the latter 
and more by Russia. The USA accordingly took part of January. The i)roclamation for the 
a tough policy towards Syria with the object of union of the two States was ratified by the 
frightening it with serious consequences. The Parliaments of the two countries in the first 
. aim of the USA was also to prevent Russia week of February, and by the people in a 
from making deeper involvement and inroads referendum on February 21. The capital of the 
in the politics of the Middle East. The sh'j' new State would be in Cairo and President 
ment of anus to Jordan and the concentration Nasser would be its first President. The popular 
of troops on the Syrian border by Turkey were vote in Egypt was 99 per cent in favour of the, 
a part of this policy of (be T^SA. Britain, how- union and President Nasser. In Syria, over 90 
ev('r, suggested moderation in the attitude of per cent of a total of 1,431,000 voters turned up 
the USA, (itlierwise the situation would have at the imlls. Only 139 voted against the union 
further worsened. The US threat to Syria bore whilst 1,312.859 said “we agree”; 1,312,808 
tlie opposite re.sult. Roth Syria and Russia re- voted in favour of President Nasser and 187 
acled and tSyria went further nearer to Russia against. 

in diplomatic relations. The United .Arab Rcpiiblie would be ad- 

At the recent meeting of the Baghdad Pact mini-tered under a ]7-i>oint PiWLsional Gon&ti- 
eountrk'si held in Ankara in the last week of tution announced by President Nasser on 
January of this year, agreement was reached on February 5. 1958. According to the announce- 
thc unification of the command of the member- ment, the United Arab Republic would be a 
countries. A Turkish officer, Lt.-Gen. Ekrcm democratic, independent, sovereign republic with 
Akalin, w'as appointed on January 28 as the liherfms and suffrage for the people. Legislativ'c 
Clmirmiin of the new military {ilanning staff aidhority would be vested in a house to be 
under the Baghdad Pact for one year. The U.S. called the National Assembly—members of 
Air force Major-General Daniel Campbell was which would be specified and appointed by 
appointed Deputy Chairman of the Planning decree of tlK* President of the Republic (Nasser). 
Staff. Mr, Klmiidy, Secretary-General of the Half the members would be selected from among 
Pact, said: “The main objective of the Pact is the existing members of the Syrian and Egyp- 
collective security. Collective security means tian parliaments. The executive powers of the 
that if there is an aggivssion against one, it is new State would be vested in the President, 
an aggression against all. That is my under- The judiciary would be independent “with no 
standing.” • power over them save that of law.” Intcr- 

These events hastened the process of union nationally, all the existing treaties would remain 
between Egypt and Syria as a defensive measure, \’alid for the areas they covered. 

Syria apurehcnds attacks from Turkey and by The Egyptian-Syrian Union was welcomed 
this Union attack on Syria will constitute attack by a large number of States. Yemen actively 
on Egypt and this will give enough scope to supported the merger and itself wanted to join 
Russia to intervene. The Union between Egypt the new United Republic under an arrangement 
and Syria will counteract to a great extent the whereby it would retain its monarchy within 
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the UAP. The new State was promptly recog¬ 
nised by many States, including India. How¬ 
ever, the pro-Wostern Arab States were critical 
of this merger. As a counterweight to the in¬ 
fluence of the new Republic it was even pro]io6ed 
to effect a merger of Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 
Nothing concrete was, however, done in that 
direction. 

In an age where the craze of the politicians 
for partition—look at Korea. India, Pales¬ 
tine, China and Indo-China—it was certainly 
very reassuring to find two independent States 
agreeing of their own volition to merge them¬ 
selves into one entity. Wc could not but praise 
in the highest terms the political sagacity and 
selflessne.ss of the Egyptian and Syrian peoples 
and leaders, more particularly of the Syrian 
leaders headed by the President, Shukri el 
Kwaitly. 

No doubt, the now State with a complicated 
and interrupted national boundary (in this it 
bore some resemblance to Pakistan) would be 
faced with a great many problems to solve. Its 
strategic location in an area where the two 
militaiy colossi were aligned against each other 
in a race of gaining political and military .supre¬ 
macy only tended to add complexity to its pro¬ 
blems, Rut the unific.ation of the Arab States 
would undoubteflly brighten the prospects of 
peace and stability in the area—the two thing.s 
which had been conspicuous by their absence in 
that area for over a century now. 

Chinese Troops to Withdraw 

The Chine.se Governnlient has decided to 
withdraw’ its troops from North Korea where 
the Chinese military forces have remained for 
over seven years and three months officially as 
Chinese People’s Volunteer Corps. This was 
announced in the Sino-Korean joint statement 
issued on February 19 from Pyongyang, the 
North Korean capital on the occasion of Premier 
Chou En-lai’s visit to that country. The with¬ 
drawal of the Chinese military forces from 
Korea would be completed by the end of 1958. 
Referring to this point the Sino-Korean joint 
statement says: 

“During the talks, the two parties (China 
and North Korea) exchanged views e.specially 
on the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
both North and South Korea and the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question. They agreed 


that the proposals made in the statement of the 
Government of the Democratic People’s Re¬ 
public of Korea of February 6 , 1958, not only 
represent the national aspiration of the Korean 
people for the peaceful unification of their 
motherland, but are also timely and realistic 
proposals in the present international situation. 
In line with its consistent stand of actively pro¬ 
moting the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, the Chinese Government expressed 
full support to the Korean Government’s pro- 
po.^als in a statement issued on February 7, 
1958, and now’, after consultations with the 
Korean Government, has further proposed to 
the Chinese People’s volunteers that they take 
the initiative in withdrawing from Korea. The 
Chinese People’s volunteers have fully con¬ 
curred in this i)roposal of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and have decided to withdraw completely 
from Korea by stages and to complete the with¬ 
drawal before the end of 1958. The first stage 
of the w’ithdraw'al will be completed before 
April 30, 1958. The Government of the Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea has agreed to 
this decision of the Chinese People’s volunteers 
and is willing to assist in their complete with¬ 
drawal . ” 

The decision of the Government of the 
Peoplc’.s Republic of China to withdraw its 
forces from Korea has been welcomed by many, 
including the British Government. While some 
has tended to minimise the importance of this 
step by pointing to the fact that even after 
complete withdrawal of its troops the Chinese 
Government would not have much difficulty in 
sending its troops to Korea again, should the 
situation so demand, the significance of the 
present Chinese decision cannot but be felt by 
all. It is again beyond doubt that the move of 
the Chinese Government is in the right direction. , 
There certainly is a lot of difference between 
the fact of the existence of foreign troops and 
the possibility of its returning after withdrawal. 
In this context the United States Government’s 
decision not to withdraw its forces from South 
Korea cannot but appear in an unfavourable 
light before the people everywhere.' No inter¬ 
national dispute can be expected to be solved 
from a position of obstinacy for that mutual 
compromise is required. The Chinese gesture 
should have been reciprocated by the West. 
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Korean Proposals 

The Government of the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Korea headed by Kim Jl Sunj^ in its 
statement of February 5, 1958, outlined a 
4-pcint plan for the re-unification of Korea. 
The points' arc immediate withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Korea; holding of elections 
for an all-Korean Government under the aegis 
of “a neutral nations’ organ” (not under the 
auspices of the United Nations); resumption of 
mutual relationships between North and South 
Korea on the basis of equality to decide on 
matters oonoerning the all-Korean elections and 
encourage economic and cultural exchange; and 
the reduction of the armed forces in both parts 
of Korea, 

The Chinese Government endorsed those 
suggcstion^ in its doclarjition of February 7. The 
United States Government indicated that it 
would not agree to any proposal to hold all- 
Korean elections unless the elections were held 
under the auspices of tile United Nations. It 
also declared that it could not agree to with¬ 
draw its troops from Korea without being sure 
of future political stability there. 

Change in the Chinese Foreign Office 

There was a major change in the Chinese 
Foreign Office! on February 11, 1958, when it 
was announced that Chou En-lai. the Chinese 
Prime Minister, had been relieved of his con¬ 
current, post as Foreign Minister, Mr. Chou had 
been known as a specialist in foreign affairs 
since the parly forties and his skilful diplomacy 
in the Indo-China talks in Geneva and the 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung had 
earned him laurels even from his political oppo¬ 
nents in other countries. There was no indica¬ 
tion of his impending departure and the news 
was understandably received with surprise in 
the foreign capitals, Mr. Chou was replaced as 
Foreign Minister by one of the Vice-Premiers, 
Marshal Chen Yi. 

To understand the significance of this 
change it was necessary to know who it was 
within the Politbureau of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party who was directing foreign policy 
—^in so far as the real ruler in a Communist 
State is not the formal Government—^nor the 
Parliament, but the Communist Party. Judged 
in this context it at once struck one as signi¬ 


ficant that it was Marshal Chen Yi’ (and not 
Mr. Chou En-lai as Foreign Minister) who re¬ 
ported on foreign policy to the last Chinese 
Communist Party Congress in 1956. 

Some tended to see in this change an index 
of Chou's political decline. Others were inclined 
to sec in Chen Yi's selection Chou’s effort to 
strengthen his position by placing a trusted 
lieutenant in a key-post. 

The weekly China News Analysis writes: 
"It is possible Chou En-lai is required for the 
internal affairs of the country now passing 
through a rather critical period after the great 
purge which is not yet ended. Chou En-lai is 
particularly suited to deal, in a shrewd but not 
soft way; with the educated classes and students 
whose revolt may be traced back to his speech 
in January, 1956, for the existence of a revolt 
against the Party leadership is now a commonly 
admitted fact. It is not impossible too that his 
help in economic affairs is needed ...” 

Referring to Chen Yi’s rise as a foreign 
affairs man, the China News Analysis adds: 

. .In October, 1954, he (Chen Yi) visited 
Eastern Germany. In November, it was he 
alone who received the Polish Cultural Dele¬ 
gation and the Vietminh Communications 
Delegation. 

‘Tn 1955, in March, he received the Russian 
Minister for Public Health. In May, he reported 
after Chou En-lai to the Standing Committee 
(of the National People’s Congress) about the 
Bandung Conference, He was at the side of 
Chou when he received a delegation from India. 
He himself received minor delegation from Hun¬ 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Egypt. Further, in 
the same year, he received delegations from 
Poland, Mongolia, Sweden, France, Soviet 
Russia, England and Korea. Most of the&c dele¬ 
gations were cultural or artistic groups or 
groups of scientists. He gave addresses to the 
Chinese Academy of Science and on the reform 
of writing. In September, he was among the 
first Marshals named by Peking. 

“In 1956, he continued his cultural acti¬ 
vities both inside China and in his contacts with 
foreign cultural delegations. In March, he was 
made the chairman of the newly-established 
scientific Committee of the QIabinet. In April, 
he was the delegate of the Government and ' 
the (Communist) Party in Tibet. There he 
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presided at the summit meetings and met the 
Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama. In June, he 
flew from Lhasa to Sining in Chinghai province 
where he visited the Chaidam Basin works. In 
August, he received Japanese veterans and dele¬ 
gations from Singapore, Syria and Western 
Cermany. In September, he reported on foreign 
affairs to the Eighth Party Congress. In 
October, ho escorted Soekarno and accomi>anicd 
hi?n from Shanghai to Kunming, he took part 
in the C'hoii En-lai-U No negotiations aboiit the 
Burmese border. He again Iwcamc prominent 
in foreign affairs in the second half of 1957.” 

“A natural conclusion to this list of acti¬ 
vities of (’hen Yi,” tho Chimi News Analysis 
a<lds, “would I'e that his activities ran on two 
lines, foreign policy and cultural, particularly 
scientific matters. This docs not tnovc that 
Chen Yi would be better qualified for tho post 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs than any of th.o 
Foreign Affairs Vice-Ministers or profe.s.sionj)l 
diplomats, would have been. Chen Yi, howev"r 
does not take up his post untrained and un¬ 
initiated, but, above all, he is a military man,” 

The. Army in China and India 

A Chinese Military Mission led by Marshal 
Yell Cliien-ying came on a friendly visit to 
India in February. In this context the role 
being played by the army in the national con¬ 
struction of China would be of some interest 
to the Indian public. An idea of the tasks 
undertaken by the People’s Liberation Army 
((he official name for the Chinese Army) i- 
given by the report of the official Ilsinhua (New 
China) News Agency quoted below: 

“Peking, February 7: How the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army units in Sinkiang 
have been building irrigation works in sub-zero 
weather, at times 20 degrce.s below freezing 
point, was described by General Tao Cliih-yueh, 
Deputy Commander of the PLA Sinkiang Mili¬ 
tary Region, at the National People’s Congress 
this afternoon. Their work in irrigation and in 
accumulating fertilizer, he said, tvas in pre¬ 
paration for a groat leap forward in agriculture 
that was now being planned in Sinkiang. 

“In the Second Five-Year Plan period, the 
General said, Sinkiang would be built up as a 
centre for cotton-growing, pedegree breed¬ 
ing, sugar beet-growing and sugar production. 


In this, the PLA units were playing a big part, 
he said. They were aiming to reclaim another 
630,000 to 660,000 hectares of virgin land during 
this period, a four-fold increase over what they 
had done in the First Five-Year Plan. Per- 
hectare grain output would be increased to an 
average of six tons ...” 

“During the past five years, the General 
told the Congress, the men had already opened 
up large tracts of land in what used to be 
deserts, north and south of the Great Tienshan 
Mountain, and made them fertile crop lands. 
They had built 44 State farms, 16 State animal- 
husbandry centres and 99 big and small pro¬ 
cessing plants. These provided good foundations 
for the future agricultural development in Sin¬ 
kiang, General Tso Chih-yueh said. 

“This year alone, the PLA men aimed to 
sow crop on 226,000 hectares, to yield a quarter 
of a million tons of food-crops, 65 per cent more 
than last year, and 25,000 tons of cotton, 7S 
per cent more than last year, and to reclaim 
146,000 hectares of wasteland.” 

In India also consideration should be given 
whether the jawans could not be employed for 
nation-building purpases during a part of their 
normal peace-time duties. 

The Middle-East Tangle 

Power politic.s is in full iilay in the Arab 
States of the Middle East. The cold w'ar has 
now shifted its, focus thereon. The latest deve¬ 
lopment has intensified the political rivalries, 
which reflected in the following editorial in the 
New York Times ('f February 2, under the 
caption “Cairo vs. Baghdad:” 

“The turbulent Middle East is an arena of 
intense political rivalries. The Soviet Govern* 
menf, like the regime of the Czars, has pressed 
to gain a foothold in the IVffiddle East. The West 
has been equally intent upon keeping the 
Russians out. Many Arab statesmen, for their 
part, have been trying to unify the region under 
the banner of a ‘United Arab State’ in the belief 
that the salvation of Arab nationalism lies in 
federation. 

“The impact of the cold war iOn these 
Middle Eastern rivalries has split the Arab 
world. Egypt, Syria and Yemen, strongly anti- 
Western, have espoused a brand of ‘neutralism* 
which is openly pro-Soviet. Lebanon, Jordan 
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and Saudi Arabia are anti-Russian but have 
avoided aligning themselves with the West. Iraq's 
government is staunchly pro-Western. 

“Last week the interplay of these powerful 
forces was ui evidence in a dramatic move in 
Cairo—the proclamation of the union of Egypt 
and Syiia—and in a meeting of the pro-Western 
Baghdad Pact powers. This was the background 
and the development last week in the two areas: 

“Eight hundred years ago Saladin the 

Great, the Arab conqueror, made himself the 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria and defended his 
domains against the Crusaders of the West. 
Ever since the crumbling of Saladin’s empire, 
some Egyptian and Syrian leaders have dreamed 
of the day when both countries would reunite 
under a single Arab (lag. Egypt’s Pre.sident 
Abdel Gamal Nasser has cherished the idea of 
such a union as a lirst step toward the unity of 
the Aral) world from ‘the Atlantic to the Persian 
Gulf.’ Shukri al-Kuwally, the 65-ycar-old President 
of Syria, has nourished the same idea since his 
youthful days in the Arab nationalist movement. 

“Three years ago Egypt and Syria signed a 
mutual defense pact which placed their armed 
forces under a joint command headed by an 
Egyptian general. Two years ago the Syrian 
Parliament voted unanimously to approve plans 
for establishing a committee to negotiate with 
Egypt for a federal union of the two countries. 
Talks on the federation have been in pregress 
ever since. 

“Yesterday, as wildly cheering crowds 
marched through Cairo, President Nasser and 
al-Xuwatly signed a joint proclamation whiich 
ai.noiinced the merger of both nations under the 
name ‘United Arab Republic.’ The new country 
embraces an area of 500,000 square miles 
(386,000 of them Egyptian) and 28,000,000 
people (24.(X)0,(X)0 of them Egyptians). Like 
Pakistan, the new state will have two parts 
separated by alien land, in this case Israel. 
Although full details have yet to he made public 
•—and must be ratified by plebiscite in Egypt 
and Syria, probably February 20—the new state 
is to have a single flag. Cabinet, Parliament, 
Army and President—Egypt’s Nasser. Mr. al- 
Kuwatly will be Vice-President, ft will also 
have one fore^ jpolicy—^positive neutralism.’ 
All other Arab states will be invited to join.” 


The Baghdad Pact 

The New York Times gives in the same 
context a review of the position of the Baghdad 
Pact alliance. The effect of the delegation led 
by Mr. Dulles, is not yob fully apparent. But 
a summary of the U.S. stand is given in this 
note: 

“The Middle Eastern Treaty Organization, 
which became known as the Baghdad Pact after 
it established its headquarters in the Iraqi 
capital, was formed in 1955 by Britain and four 
of Russia’s southern neighbors—Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran and Pakistan. Although the pact was 
conceived by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles as a ‘northern tier’ for the Middle East 
and a bridge between the NATO alliance in 
Europe and the .SEATO alliance in Asia, the- 
United States did not become a full-fledged 
member. Washington felt that membership in 
the alliance would complicate its relations with 
Egypt and other non-member Arab states. 

“The alliance has other limitations. The 
pact itself is loosely worded and the members 
are not (irmly committed to act against 
aggression. Iraq is the only Arab member of 
the alliance and most of the other Arab states 
have denounced the alliance as an inslrumont 
of Western ‘colonialism.’ Moreover, the Russians 
leapfrogged over the ‘northern tier’ almost as 
soon as it was sel up. They gave military and 
economic aid to Egypt, Syria and Yemen and 
began an intensive cfiti-Western propaganda 
campaign in the Middle East. 

“Last year, in response, to the growing 
Russian challenge in the Middle East, Congress 
adopted the Eisenhower Doctrine which autho¬ 
rized the President to use U.S. armed forces 
to help defend any Middle East nation request¬ 
ing support against aggression by ‘international 
communism.’ The U.S. has also joined the 
Baghdad Pact’s militaiy, economic and political 
committees. Nevertheless, pressure on the Unife<l 
States to become a full-fledged member has been 
heavy, and in recent weeks the entire alliance 
was reported in danger of dissolution as a result 
of an Iraqi threat to pull out in order *to 
preserve Arab unity*. 

“It was in this atmosphere of crisis that 
the Baghdad powers met in Ankara last week 
for the fourth meeting of the Pact Council. 

“Mr. Dulles headed the U.S. delegation of 
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*<>bservers.' On Monday, at the opening session, ‘‘If it i^ere true that the demands of tbs 


be d^lared: 

“The United States stands firmly behind 
the resolve of all Middle East nations to remain 
free and to reinforce the peace. We whole- 

heaitedly support the Baghdad Pact.The 

Baghdad Pact .... can be confident that 
(U.S.) mobile power of great force would, as 
needed, be brought to bear against any 
Communist aggressor. 

“Mr. Dulles made no mention of full U.S. 
m^bership in the organization but the renewed 
—and strengthened—assurance of U.S. military 
intieirventJon in tlie event of Communist 
aggression went far to allay the feeling of the 
pact members that the U.S. ‘had only one 
foot’ in the alliance.” 

Indonesian Affairs 

Indonc.sia is in turmoil. Part of it is tho 
natural outcome of bitter political rivalries in 
that country. But it seems that outside in¬ 
fluence has very much intensified the troub 
The following news-rcjwrt in the Statesman 
supports that view: 

“Djakarta, Feb. 21.—President Soekarno 
declared today that foreign countri'es were 
exerting pressure to force Indonesia, or part of 
it, to join one of the Power blocs, Router 
reports. 

“President Soekarno was broadcasting to 
the nation six days after the province of 
Sumatra had proclaimed an independent Govern¬ 
ment. He announced his support for the 
Djakarta Central Government and appealed to 
the people to safeguard Indonesia against 
divisions and maintain national independdace. 

“Speaking to mark the occasion of his 
resumption of Presidential duties, Dr. Soekarno 
referred to the pressure from ‘foreign countries 
holding important roles in international politics’. 

“ ‘Since the recognition of our sovereignty 
this pressure has been on our State. Every 
misunderstanding and difficulty of the country 
—political, economic or military—^has become a 
political target for outside nations’. 

“The object of these nations was to include 
Indonesia, or part of it, in one of the Power 
blocs. The misunderstanding and revolt in the 
provinces had given foiieign nations the 
<^portunity to play their parts. 


provinces were slindere, ‘ihen the qjuestion of 
relationship between the Central Government 
and the provinces could have been solved long 
ago. But there are signs that the demands of 
the provinces have become the instruments of 
ou’side nations.’ 

“The efforts of a small clique to force the 
majority of the Indonesian people to submit to 
their demands had reached a climax. 

“ ‘I wish to make it clear here that their 
actions are illegal, and that 1 am unable to 
recognize them. 

“ ‘When I was leaving Djakarta, there was 
a strong movement to oust me, and 1 told the 
people that the President and the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Djuanda, together with the Chiefs 
of Staff of the Armed Forces and Police had 
made a decision and taken a firm stand. That 
firm stand is being maintained.’ 

“Indonesia today announced an economic 
blockade of Central Sumatra and said sea and 
air links and telegraph and postal communi¬ 
cations had already been cut. Dr. Djuanda, 
the Premier, told reporters the Central Govern¬ 
ment would increase its naval streng’h and air 
and coast patrols in the area. The blockade 
was a first step, he said. Military strategic 
measures had not yet been taken. The Govern¬ 
ment would try to avoid an armed clash, but 
this could not always be guaranteed.” 

The Tunisia Incident 

The impact of the troubles in Algeria, on 
the mentality of the French officers in command 
in North Africa, seems to have been atavistic 
in effect. Else this bombing of an unarmed open 
town in Tunisia cannot be explained. We are 
unable to find anything in this “reprisal” which 
is capable of explanation in terms of civiliaed J 
warfare. This is comparable to the atrocities of 
the last war. 

“Tunisia, which won its independence from 
France two, years ago, shares a border of about 
."iOO miles with Algeria on the west. Both 
countries are largely Arab and have a common 
desire to see the whole of North Africa 
independent. But the French consider Algeria 
a province of Continental France and for three 
years they have been heavily engaged in putting 
down an Arab revolt there. The French have 
fielded an army of 450,000 troops in an ^ort 
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to quell the revolt. The rebels have replied by 
fighting a hit>and-run guerrilla war, often using 
Tunisia as a refuge. 

“In recent months the French have grown 
increasingly' incensed over the clandestine ship¬ 
ment of arms over the Tunisian-Algerian border 
and into rebel hands. The French have also 
accused the Tunisian Government of President 
Habib Bourguiba of giving the rebels sanctuary 
and supplies. In recent weeks the illations 
between France and Tunisia have deteriorated 
further as border incidents have increased. 

Ten days ago the French Army launched 
a major military operation at the northern lip 
of Algerian-Tunisian frontier In a determined 
bid to ‘pacify’ the country. 

“Yesterday, in this charged atmosphere, 
twenty-five F’rench warplanes bombed and strafed 
u Tunisian town on the frontier. Casualties 
were high. The French declared the raid on 
the town, which was crowded with Arabs from 
other countries, was undertaken in reprisal for 
anti-aircraft fire from Tunisia which downed a 
Flench plane on the Algerian side of the 
frontier.” 

U.S. and Soviet Science 

The Tbiitod Slntes launched its first sputnik 
named “Explorer” nearly three months after the 
second Soviet sputnik. The delay in the fruition 
of the American olYorta has naturally been com¬ 
mented upon by many. The United States had 
initially greater facilities than the Soviet TTnion 
to become the fii>t producer of the sputnik. 
Yet it failed. What was the reason? 

Mr. Max Aswli, editor of the fortnightly 
Reporter, puts forward an interesting hypothesis. 
Mr. Ascoli writes: “In Soviet Russia, thinking 
about social problems or man’s destiny is out 
of bounds, and as a substitute for it there arc 
all the .stereotypes of Marxist-Leninist ortho¬ 
doxy. . . . Yet, this State-imix)sed atrophy of 
political or moral ideas may well be one of the 
causes of the spectacular progress of Russian 
science. The most vigorous brains find shelter— 
perhaps, a measure of privacy—in 'the intricacies 
of mathematics and of technology. Indeed, the 
greater the intricacies, the safer the shelter for 
the men barricaded behind abstractions and 
able to prove their worth to the regime with 
their scientific and (;echnological achievements.” 


Mr. Aiiooli ijays that,,eve^body was 
slave in Soviet Russia but the scieh^ists”. i jlte 
the USA, on the contrary, “ev^body is ffes 
and only the scientists are kept on the leach. 
The Oppenheimer decisions have muzzled them. 
No wonder that in mathematics or in technology 
the Russians ar© getting ahead of us,” he 
writes. 

The Missile Race 

The U.S. satellite has been launched. 
There has been some face-saving of the U.S.A. 
as a direct consequence. But does that mean 
that the U.S.A. has now caught up with the 
Soviets? The following editorial from the New 
York Times of February 2, gives an answer: 

“Where does the United States now stand 
vis-a-vis Russia in missiles competition and the 
conquest of outer space ? 

“The ithirly-,pound U.S. satellite is a 
dwarf compared with Suptnik I and Sputnik II. 
Moreover, the rockets that put the Soviet satel¬ 
lites up were correspondingly more powerful 
than the Explorer’s hybrid Jupiter-C vehicle. 
Jupiler-C had an initial thrust of 75,000 pounds. 
American scientists have estimated that the 
rocket for Sputnik II must have had an initial 
thrust in excess of 250,000 pounds, or in other 
words a rocket with an intercontinental range 
and more powerful than any tested in the 
United States up to that time. Coupled with 
earlier reports that Ru.ssia had successfully test- 
fired an intercontinental ballistic missile, the 
Soviet satellites produced grave concern in the 
United Slates over the possible distance of the 
Russian missile lead. 

“The exact size of the lead is still a matter 
of debate and controversy. The U.S. last 
month successfully test-fired the first stage of 
its Allas ICBM which is designed for a range 
of 5,000 miles. The success in putting Explorer 
into orbit has demonstrated considerable know¬ 
how in the missile field and larger U.S. satellies 
will almost certainly go into orbit before the 
year is out. 

“On the other hand, Army witnesses last 
week told a Congressional committee they 
thought Russian ICBM’s might be operational 
—that is ready to launch against targets in 
North America—^by July of this year. They 
estimated that it would take the United States 
approximately two years to reach the seme 
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point. At a press conference yesterday. Dr. 
Wernhcr von Braun, technical director of the 
Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency, said he saw no 
reason to revise his estimate that it would take 
five years for the United States tO; overtake 
Russia in the missile and satellite art, ‘Let’s 
remember that Sputnik II had 1,120 pounds of 
payload,’ he said, ‘What we have in orbit now 
is only a rival in spirit to Sputnik.’ ” 

The U.S. Loan 

Wo appi'iul below an extract tlie- iVeu’ 
Fork Times of February 2. It is i>art of the 
special report of its New Delhi correspondent 
A. N. Rooenthal: 

“New Delhi, India, February 1—The man 
in the deep ocean appreciates the life preserver 
thrown to him. Bui nobody can consider him 
really greedy if while treading w'atcr he enter¬ 
tains the shy hope that a rope will follow. 

“That is pretty much the Indian reaction 
to United States proposals for a new loan of 
$225,000,(XX). 'Fhis is not the most diplomati¬ 
cally deft government in the world and there 
has been nothing much said about the loan 
publicy by high officials. 

“But any foreigner who deals at all with 
the men in the Ministry of Finance or even 
who reads the Indian newspapers realizes rather 
quickly that Washington’s gesture and Washing¬ 
ton’s interest are taken warmly to heart by 
this harried, near-desperate country. Set 
against these reactions. Prime Minister Nehru’s 
strange outburst, a few days after the loan was 
announced, that India would not sell her foreign 
policy for foreign gold is not extremely 
important except as an indication of the turmoil 
and sensitivity of one overworked and over- 
worried man.” 

> 

Foreign Aid : Its Psychology 

The Second Five-Year Plan in India has 
come up against great- obstacles due to the 
paucity of foreign exchange required to finance 
the purchases of machineries and goods abroad. 
The crisis has led some to plead for more aid 
for India’s plan and others to criticise the lati 
of it. From this perspective foreign govern¬ 
ments have been praised or criticised by Indians. 
Others see in the aid offered by a particular 
State an antidote to the “threat” of Commu¬ 


nism. Mr. Minoo R. Masani, in an article in 
the weekly New Leader of New York, even pro¬ 
posed for another U.S. “Marshal Plan”—this 
time for Asia. In this context the editorial 
article of the Vigil, February, makes some 
thought-provoking points: 

“Mutual aid among nations and the lend¬ 
ing of a helping hand by the stronger to the 
weaker,” the Vigil writes, “are not only com¬ 
mendable but may even be regarded as obli¬ 
gatory on the highest principle of brotherhood 
of man. But like all good principles this one, 
too, is capable of being debased. By giving, 
neither the giver nor the receiver is alw-ays 
blessed. It can do harm as well as good to both, 
(iepending on the circumstances, the nature of 
the gift, the motives and the mental attitudes 
of the parties concernwl. In the worM’s prevail¬ 
ing climate when ‘foreign aid’ is regarded by 
the governments of the giver-nations—^whether 
they say ,so or not—as an instrument of policy 
the. dangers, moral and other, should be obvious. 
Such dangers are simply courted by a govern¬ 
ment which in any planning of economic 
national reconstruction allots to foreign aid (oi 
expectations of it) a crucial part, whatever may 
b(! its size in relation to the whole. This ha> 
been one of the main grounds of our objection 
to the Government of India’s Five-Year Plan.” 

The Chinakuri Mine Disaster 

On February 19 occurred one of the worst 
mine disasters in Indian history in which nearly 
two hundred people lost their lives and many 
more vvere injured. There were two more mine 
disasters in the wake of this great tragedy. The 
Central Bhowrah mine in Bihar was fl(X)ded 
drowning twenty-three people. In the Mahal- 
bani mine, fifteen miners were trapped as water 
rushed in from the Damodar. 

The tragedy defies consolation. The men 
who die<l were doing their duty. Death came tc 
them by surprise and they had not the slightest 
opportunity to save themselves. The Govern¬ 
ment has ordered for an enquiry to be held to 
determine the causes of the accident,. If the 
enquiry discloses any negligence on the part of 
anybody, it is to be hoped, the person or persons 
through whose fault these men lost tlieir lives 
would be dealt with in the most severe 
manner. 



NOTES 


The Chinakuri mine disaster has aroused 
the sympathy of many governments and some 
of them have made financial contribution for 
the rehabilitation of the family of the dead. 
Indians naturally feel grateful for this act of 
sympathy. The West Bengal Governor has also 
started a Relief Fund. We join her in the 
appeal to the people to contribute to the fund 
liberally. 

Relief Fund for Miners 

Shri Padmaja Naidu has issued the fol¬ 
lowing appeal to the people of India: 

“The whole of India must have heard with 
a sense of profound sorrow the news of the 
terrible disaster in the Chinakuri Collieries near 
Asansol which brought swift and sudden death 
(o nearly two hundred persons. The peculiarly 
poignant circumstances that prevented the r-s- 
cue operation.s aggravated the long-drawn out 
agony of the bereaved women and children. 

The Government and authorities concerned 
have already started relief measures but the 
public dare not stand aloof at this moment and 
remain content with offering mere lip sympathy 
Let Us therefore express our sympathy in a 
concrete form which will give some small 
measure of comfort to the tragically stricken 
women and children in their hour of bitter need. 

I have started a relief fund known as “The 
Governor’s Relief Fund for Colliery Disasters” 
in aid of the families of the victims of the 
Chinakuri Colliery disaster. I appeal to the 
public to contribute generously to it. No contri¬ 
bution will be too small to be welcome and no 
contribution can be too big for the purpose of 
helping to rebuild the homes that have been 
broken. Contributions may be sent to me or 
my Secretary at Raj Bhavan, Calcutta, or direct 
to any Branch in any State of the State Bank 
of India.” 

The Chinakuri Explosion 

This terrible .‘iccident that has shocked the 
nation, is now subject to an enquiry. The 
following report gives the reaction in the West 
Bengal Council: 

“When the West Bengal Council met on 
Friday, Dr. Roy made a statement on the colliery 
Explosion at Chinakuri. Tlie statement was 
almost on the same lines as in the Assembly 


on Thursday. The House obseryed two minutes’ 
silence to mourn the miners’ death, members 
rising in their seats. 

“Df. Roy said the Governor had opened 
a relief fund for the victims of the accident. 
In giving adequate relief to them, the Govern¬ 
ment needed the fullest co-operation of all. 

“Their primary tasks now were to give 
relief to the victims and to take steps to prevent 
recurrence of such incidents. Although the 
State Government had no direct control on the 
management of the collieries—a Central subject 
—it had some responsibility in regard to things 
happening within the State, the Chief Minister 
added. 

“His statement was followed by a contro- 
\'ersy in the House over the members’ right to 
discuss the statement. The Chief Minister 
having left the chamber, Mr. P. C. Sen, Food 
Minister, said : ‘At this stage we have nothing 
further to add. Let us wait for a fuller report. 
Our Labour Minister has gone to the spot and 
on his return we shall be able to give jyou 
more information’.” 

Water and Power Resources 

Every year vast areas in West Bengal are 
ravaged by flood—(le^troying life and property 
on a wide scale directly or indirectly. This 
naturally leads to the necessity of an examina¬ 
tion of all the factors involved in the problem. 
It is, therefore, a pleasure to see the West Bengal 
Power and Water Resources development .sympo- 
.sium number of the monthly Indian Journal of 
Pou'er and River Valley Development which re¬ 
produces twenty-three papers by leading experts 
which were originally read at a 8ymi)osium held 
under the auspices of the Indian Science Con¬ 
gress and sponsored by the Journal itself. The 
symposium and the publication of the discus¬ 
sions denotes a new awareness to the gravities 
of the situation. The symposium brought to the 
fore several important problems and issues 
which demand serious consideration by all. 
Several experts stressed the need for adoption 
of immediate protective and rehabilitative 
means in North Bengal where the catchment 
areas of the rivers were denuded of forests and 
vegetable cover and its topsoil loosened by 
harmful agricultural practices to an alarming 
extent. Some experts also stressed the role of 
meteorological factors in the North Bengal 
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jfioods. The suggestion that .meteorological 
factors might be a primary cause of floods im¬ 
plies that protective or preventive measures 
shpuld also visualise controlling or influencing 
the weather. Another important problem under¬ 
lined in the discussions was the inadequacy of 
drainage conditions in lower Damodar which 
tended to aggravate further water-logging and 
salinity of cultivated areas in the context of the 
net-work of canals of the Damodar, Mayurakshi 
and Kangsabati Project. Should this happen 
on a large scale the utility of the capital con¬ 
struction in the area would be partially vitiated. 

The efforts for the control and development 
of rivers and water resources in any State in 
India intimately affects the position in neigh¬ 
bouring States. It is more so in the case of 
West Bengal rivers—most of which originate 
outside and pass through several States before 
reaching Bengal. Any lasting plan can, there¬ 
fore, be drawn ui> and executed only against the 
background of m\itual co-operation between the 
States. Sadly enough such co-operation is not 
always forthcoming easily. We fully endorse 
the editorial remark of the Indian Journal of 
Pou'pv and River Valley Development that, “If 
the politicians care to go through this docu¬ 
mentary material their first reaction should be 
to take this mighty problem as a non-partisan, 
issue. Even, if this be done, and action taken 
on a large enough scale, in co-operation with 
adjacent States, it will take decades to recover 
the lost ground. But the more we delay in this, 
the greater and more proximate the danger 
becomes.” 

Public Health Problems 

The 25th anniversary of the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health was 
held in Calcutta about the middle of the last 
month. We append below a special report from 
the Statesman. We agree with all the remarks 
made by the dignitaries present at the function. 
But we would point out that Dr. Roy’s remark 
that medical students should get training in the 
villages in rural health, is curious. He is still 
oblivious of the fact that students trained in 
colleges and hospitals of the great cities of 
India very seldom voluntarily go to the villages. 
This work was being done formerly by the 
students from the Medical Schools of the dis¬ 


tricts. Dr. Roy has hastily destroyed the 
schools and very effectively prevented their 
being raised to college status. His remarks are 
quite futile therefore. 

“Dr. Roy in his presidential address at a 
meeting in observance of the 25th anniversary 
of the All-IIndia Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health in Calcut'a on Sunday eiiiphasked thtt 
need to co-ordinate urban health measures with 
health services in village*}. 

“Such a function, he said, was being ably 
done by the Institute whiili was making a 
valuable contribution in research <*11 public 
health problems. Medical students, he fdt, 
should get training in villages in rural health 
services before they obtained their degrees. 

“The Chief Miinister said that with the 
advancement of medical science the necessity for 
a health institute to protect and improve the 
health of the people was being increasingly felt. 
It was essential to eradicate the root of a 
disease for a permanent solution of health 
problems. 

“The Union Health Minislor Mr. D. P. 
Kaimarkar, urged health workers to g^jve up 
their ‘feeling of estrangement’ and make a more 
human approach to the people. 

“Emphasizing the importance of the institute, 
the Minister said that an increase in the number 
of hospitals was not enough to cope with 
diseases. The Institute was trying to improve 
ihe people',s health by trying to find the reasons 
for which diseases originated and spread. 

“Referring to the contributions of thte 
Institute’s; research workers, the Director of thte 
InsWijute, Dr. N. Jungalwalla, said that their 
work on epidemic dropsy, cholera, plague, black- 
wa'er fever and endemic typhus had won 
recognition throughout the world. 

“Careful investigations into causes of 
maternal and child mortality and nutritional 
disorders of children had contributed greatly to 
evolving practices which had considerably 
reduced the death rate of mothers and childitei. 

“Other work of the Institute, he said, in¬ 
cluded analysis of Indian diets and the value 
of certain local sources of food, pilevention 
of water pollution through industrial wastes and 
evolving techniques of health survey now 
accepted throughout India. Subjects of present 
research were studies in family planning, plague, 
diphtheria, cholera, smallpox and on industrial 
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V waste disposal, environmental sanitation, indue- 
’ trial health, nutrition of infants and organization 
of public health services. 

“Dr. Jungalwalla said that altogether 921 
students had ..obtained diplomas in public health 
and hygiene since the first course for the 
diploma started in 1932. Sixteen courses were 
now offered at the Institute, eight of which were 
for University degrees and diplomas and iJic 
test for certificates. 

“The shortage of health workers, he added, 
was being seriously felt. The Institute was 
training the max*imum number of students in 
spite of a deficiency of 30 per cent in technical 
staff. With the increasing population in India 
health work was making greater demands on 
trained personnel.” 

Devaluation 

Much has boon said reganiing finthcr dc- 
Viiliiation of the nipoo. The follow’ing news- 
report from Bombay gives the view' taken by 
Mr. .Jacobsson, Chief of the International 
Monetary Fund: 

“Bombay, Febniai’y 15.—Mr. Jacobsson, 
Managing Director of tiie International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, said bore today that devaluation of 
the rupee would not be the correct way of 
solving India’s pre.sent balance of payments 
problems. 

“Mr. Jacobsson, who was replying to a 
question at a Prc.ss conference, said: ‘You should 
go to the root of the matter. You should tackle 
the credit problem and the question of the level 
of internal spending rather than touch the 
superficial aspect of the exchange rate,’ 

“When pressed to state his views on de¬ 
valuation of the rupee specifically, he said: ‘I 
should like to avoid devaluation. If you once 
resort to devaluation, when similar difficulties 
arise next time, people begin to expect anotlier 
devaluation, and you go on from one devalua¬ 
tion to another and the people lose confidence 
in the currency. Experience in Europe has 
shown that ultimately, in the words of Voltaire, 
paper currency returns to its intrinsic value.* 

“Asked what he thought of India’s credit¬ 
worthiness, Mr. Jacobsson said: ‘My own feel¬ 
ing is that India has a modern banking system, 
a stable Government, and an efficient Civil 
Service that can compare favourably with any 


other in this part of the world. These are the 
attributes of creditworthiness. One more great 
advantage this country has is the general poli¬ 
tical framework which forms an excellent 
foundation for creditworthiness.’ 

“Mr, Jacobsson reiterated that during his 
discussions with the Government of India no 
request w'as made for short-term borrowing from 
the I.M.F. as what India needed at present 
W'as long-term credit, 

‘“I think that the Government of India are 
pur.suing a correct policy. Particularly when 
they are getting long-term credit from countries 
like the U.S.A. it is quite correct that they 
should not seek such ciedit as has to be repaid 
in the near future,’ he said, 

“Asked what he thought of the extent of 
deficit financing envisaged in the Second Plan, 
Mr. Jacobsson said that when Lord Keynes 
advocated deficit financing, he had in mind 
(reditor countries like Britain and the U.S.A. 
Lord Keynes did not take into account countries 
with balance of payment difficulties. European 
countries following Keynesian theory did not 
give snfliciont attention to the balance of pay¬ 
ments position vis-a-vis the extent of deficit 
financing and the thought that the same error 
was made by India while formulating her Second 
Plan. Deficit financing with an eye on balance 
of [)aymcnt.s should servo the purpose, he said.” 

West Bengal Development Plans 

The staff reporter of the Statesman gives 
the following report about the probability of 
this State’s problems being considered by the 
Planning Commission: 

“Dr. J. C. Ghosh, member of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, will meet Dr. Roy at Writers 
Building, Calcutta, this afternoon when discus¬ 
sions are likely to be held on the financial im¬ 
plications of West Bengal’s development pro¬ 
jects and their working. Some Ministers and 
senior officers w'ill attend. 

“Among the subjects that may come up for 
discussion arc the benefits derived by the State 
from the two river valley projects—^Damodar 
and Mayurakshi. Money spent on these pro¬ 
jects is covered by allocations under the Five- 
Year Plan. 
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“West Bengal attaches great urgency to exceedingly dillicult for any Indian to think he 
another river valley scheme—JCangshabati— was no more. In the death of the Maulana, 


which will benefit mainly Midnapore and 
Bankura. As soon as the scheme was finalized, 
the State Government began working to imple¬ 
ment it. 

“Rut the Planning Commission has not 
allocated any money for it yet and the State 
Government has had to meet the past tv'o years’ 
exj)cnditure, amounting to Rs. 12.7 million, 
from its own rc'sources. It has been estimated 
that in the coming financial year expenditure 
of Rs. million will be necessary. 

‘■'The scheme will cost a total of Rs, 255 
million, which it is not possible for the State 
Government to mo:'t. It is, therefore, likely 
that the urgency of allocation of finance for the 
scheme under the Plan will be emphasised 
bi'foro Dr. Gho.sh, 

“It is learnt that the German expert, Dr. 
Ilensen, invited by the Centre to study the 
Ganpti Barrage scheme, has submitted a report 
sjieaking of its importance, especially for Cal¬ 
cutta Pori. The report is being examined by 
the Centre." 

Pilferage of Metals 

The following rtsjwrt shows how bold the 
thieves of railway material have become. The 
Government musf fake action against the multi¬ 
millionaire receivers of stolen material who a 
flourishing in Howrah and Calcutta. Until that 
is done this will continue on an ever-increasing 
rate: 

“Pilferers have extended their operations 
to the overhead wires of the electric train 
services in Howrah Division. The first theft of 
wire was reported at about 5-30 a.m. on 
Friday. About 600 yards of wire were stolen 
belAveen Deara and Sheoraphuli stations, about 
1.5 mile.s from Howrah. The theft was detected 
by the divisional maintenance staff who replacted 
the stolen wire at 8-15 a.m. Between 5-30 
a.m. and 8-15 a.m. electric train services on 
the line were .seriously disrupted. Four Down 
trains from Tarakeswar were delayed by about 
two to 3J hours. The Up Tarakeswar Local 
was detained for about 30 minutes. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad became a part 
of our consciousness so much so that it became 


India lost not only an astute politician of the 
front rank—but a good deal more. 

He represented a personality of rare com¬ 
bination of qualities. A great Muslim divine 
and religious thinker, he was one of the most 
liberal-minded of Indian politicians. No Mus¬ 
lim TiCaguc leader in pre-partition days could 
come near him in hii< deep knowledge of Islamic 
literature and his attachment and devotion to 
the religion of Islam. Yet the great Maulana 
could never be convinced of the need for the 
partition of the country on the basis of religious 
affiliations. 

IMaulana Azad approximated Plato’s defi¬ 
nition of a scholar-state.sman to a great degree. 
It was said that next to the books by Mahatma 
Gandhi, it was his works that gained the highe.st 
royalty to any author in India. His great 
.scholarship added a touch of humanism to his 
politics. 

Politically Maulana Azad was a member 
of the Congress Party. Yet his party affiliation 
never stood in his popularity even among his 
imlitical opponents. He was one of those few 
Congress leaders who were respected by all 
irre.«pcctive of caste, community and politics, ft 
was again a measure of his personality and popu¬ 
larity that he defeated his Jan Sangh opponent 
in an almost absolutely Hindu area by a majo¬ 
rity of nearly a lakh of votes. It was an open 
question if any other Congress member could 
gain .such an overwhelming majority of votes in 
that area which until then was generally re¬ 
garded as the stronghold of non-Congress 
elements. 

Maulana Azad was a great leader; yet his 
greatness never appeare<l as imposing on others. 
In his own Ministry of Education he gave the 
fullest scope for initiative to the officials, inter¬ 
vening only when the situation demanded so. 
Under his wise leadership the Education Minis¬ 
try took measures of great foresight and value. 
The Visva-Bharati University, the 'Sahitya 
Akadami, the Lalit Kala Akadami, Sangeet 
Natak Akadami, the National Art Gallery and 
such other institutions would always remind the 
Indians of the foresight and wisdom of the great 
Azad and how much they owed to him. 
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^ of the Sea*' Conference 
^ An international conference attended by 
representatives of eighty countries began in 
Geneva on February 24 to attempt to evolve 
a comprehensive international agreement on the 
law of the sea. The conference was being held 
on a diplomatic level and would last nine weeks. 
In this conference the delegates would try to 
work out one or more conventions covering 
matters of such paramount importance as the 
law of the high seas and of the territorial sea, 
including the controversial issue of the width of 
the territorial sea, fi&heries and ;the conserva¬ 
tion of the “living resources of the sea,” and the 
continental shelf and the right to explore and 
exploit its natural resources. Included under 
these main headings were such subjects as the 
“right of innocent iias.-age,” penal jurisdiction 
in inaritijiie collisions; the slave trade, pollu¬ 
tion of the sea; piracy, including piratical 
acts by aircraft, if these were directed against 
ships on the high seas; also the nationality of 
shifjs and whether there should be a special 
United Nations registration, entitling a vessel 
under certain conditions to fly the U.N. flag 
and to receive U.N. protection. 

In addition the conference would also dis¬ 
cuss the ({ueslion of the free access of land¬ 
locked countries to the sea. 

The discussions on all the subjects except 
the one dealing with the access of land-locked 
countries to the sea which w'as recommended for 
discussion by the Legal Committee of the United 
Nations’ General Assembly in 1956, would be 
. based on seventy-three article draft prepared 
by the 15-member International Law Commis¬ 
sion during the preceding eight years. 

Both the International Law Commission 
and the resolution of the U.N. General Assem¬ 
bly said, the conference should be held “to ex¬ 
amine the law of the sea, taking into account not 
only of the legal but also of the technical, 
biological, economic and political aspects of the 
problem and to embody the results of its work 
in one or more international conventions, or 
such othcj- instruments as it may deem appro¬ 
priate.” 

One of the most controversial matters be¬ 
fore the conference would be the questiton of the 
limit of territorial waters of a country. Tradi¬ 
tionally international law held up the three- 


mile limit, but of recent many countries ex¬ 
pressed their dissatisfaction with that rule. 
India was in favour of a twelve-mile limit; 
Indonesia also wanted 12-mile limit plus all 
waters, of whatever width, between the islands 
of the Indonesian archipelago. The British 
Government was one of the chief opponents of 
any change in the three-mile limit. 

India’s position was made clear by the 
leader of the Indian delegation to the con¬ 
ference, Shri A. K. Sen, Union Minister for 
Law. He said, India was interested in extent of 
territorial waters and rights of coastal States, 
navigation on and fishing in high seas extent of 
continental shelf and rights of the adjoining 
coastal States, and access to seas of the land¬ 
locked States. India agreed with the recom¬ 
mendations of the International Law Commis¬ 
sion that a ship ehould be permitted to ply the 
flag of only one State and there should be a 
“genuine link” between the flag of the ship and 
the State. 

About the determination of the limit of 
contiguous areas India’s suggestion would be 
that the 12-mile limit must be subject to reason¬ 
able and customaiy rights wdth regard to cer¬ 
tain ports. For example, in respect of the Cal¬ 
cutta Port, to ensure the safety of ships and 
clearance of channels, India was already exer¬ 
cising the right up to a limit of about 90 miles. 

India agreed with the Commission that the 
continental shelf of a coastal State should be the 
limit where the depth of the sea was about 600 
feet and that the coastal State would have the 
exclusive sovereign right to exploit the resources 
in this continental shelf subject to the right of 
other States to lay submarine cable. Where two 
States had a common continental shelf (India 
and Ceylon, for example) the Commission’s 
recommendation was mutual agreement, failing 
which, arbitration. 

UNESCO Discrimination 

The Bombay Chronicle writes: 

Not for the first time an Indian represen¬ 
tative has protested against the inadequate re¬ 
presentation of Asians on the staff of inter¬ 
national organisations. This time it was Pro¬ 
fessor Humayun Ka'bir with respect to UNESCO. 

Profrasor Kabir who was speaking at the 
third confeiifeiilQe of the Indian National Com- 
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mission for co-operation with UNESCO said 
that he had been “advised that none of itie 
Asiatic countries finds a place in any of the 
senior posts in the UNESCO’s Programme 
Department.” Very rightly he urged that if in¬ 
creasing mutual appreciation of eastern and 
western cultures was desirable, there should be 
adequate representation of the different cultural 
traditions in the UNEiSCO Secretariat. 

India itself has not done too badly in 
certain departments of the UNESCO generally. 
Both at Avenue Klel>er and in different countries 
like Cyrenaica, Ceylon and Philippines, Indians 
have served with distinction. The real trouble 
is with senior executive posts. 

As with the U.N. departments, so with 
UNICSCO, a mere periodical protest or appeal 
to Director-General seems insufficient. The 
Government must pursue the matter and see 
that suitable persons arc seconded to the 
('rganisalion. 

Apart from thiis, it is well that India 
voices the grievance of all the countries of Asia 
and does not make a narrow national approach. 
The possibilitica of a joint effort to secure the 
desired result should be fully exploited. 

Automation and the Future 

Automation is the talk of the day. How it 
would affect man and society ? The following 
new's report sent from Stockholm by Nafen on 
February 24, may represent one aspect. The 
report says: 

Stockholm February 24.—^What is believed 
to be the world’s most complete automatic pulp 
processing mill, the Marma-Langror bleaching 
plant, is now in full-scale operation at Gavle, 
Sweden, after a lest period of six months. 

Automation has been applied to such an ex¬ 
tent that the plant, which produces 70,000 tons 
of pulp annually, is virtually operated by one 
man. 

The entire process, divided into 70 phases, is 
kept under constant supervision by automatic 
devices. Mixing of raw materials and the control 
of temperature are among the jobs done entire¬ 
ly by instruments. 

Thirty-five miles of wires connect the process¬ 
ing towers with the control room. 

*‘Abdullahs” in Goa 

Recently twenty-three Goans residing in 
India issued a leaflet entitled Manifesto in 


which they claimed autonomy for Goa, the 
Portuguese rule or sovereignty remaining un¬ 
impaired. This was a far cry from ildependence 
and integration wth India. 

Commenting upon this move the fortnightly 
Goan Tribune of Bombay writes : 

“This is a clever move to support certain 
interests in Goa whose single aim is to secure 
some more powers for thomsclvas, sheltered 
under the Portuguese umbrella. That’s all there 
is to it. 

“The men who are demanding more autonomy 
for Goa,” the magazine continues, “are no nit¬ 
wits. They know perfectly well that under the 
jupsent corporative system Dr. Salazar cannot 
grant such powers to Goa as W'ould involve com- 
[)lete decentralisation. Salazar cannot give 
Goans what he denies his own countrymen in 
Portugal itself. Apart from the fact that any 
such large devolution of powers, even under 
Portuguese .sovereignty, will have serious reper¬ 
cussions in Angola, Mozambique, and Cabo 
Verde. Salazar is not going to destroy the very 
basis of the structure of his quasi-Yasciai re¬ 
gime, which he considers his political master¬ 
piece, and the cohesion of the colonial empire 
which he considers the historic mission of his 
nation to preserve, for the sake of a handful of 
Goan aspirants for loaves and fishes of office.’’ 

Undoubtedly some of the signatories were 
mere self-seekers, the magazine writes: 

“And yet, to our great astonishment, we 
find, apart from the chameleons who change 
tlieir colour according to circumstances, several 
names of men who are known to be nationalists 
and some of whom have in the past suffered for ‘ 
the cause. They—^men like Dr. Juliao Menezes, 
Prof. S. R. Salkar, Mr. Armando S. Pereira, 
Mr, Prabhakar Dalai, Mr. Arsenio Jaques, and 
Mr. L. M. Henry de Souza—should come out 
clear where they stand. 

“What is even more astonishing is to find 
the name of such a shrewd public man—an cx- 
Mayor of Bombay to boot—^in the list of signa¬ 
tories. Dr. Simon Fernandes is an Indian 
national and prominent member of the Indian 
National Congress. And yet he finds no diffi¬ 
culty in signing a document which demands 
something for Goa which is flatly against the 
whole policy and principles of the party 1 Dr. 
Simon may yet find that running with the hare 
and hunting with the hound doesn’t pay.” 



Balance of payments problEm and devaluation 

Prof. K. C. CHAKRAVARTI, m.a. 


The value of the unit of money depends on whai 
it can pur(;hase in terms of goods and services. 
The value of one rupee is said to have risen if 
the same rupee can command a larger quantity 
of goods and services and conversely, its value 
is said to have fallen if it commands a smaller 
quantity of goods and services. We value the 
rupee for what it can buy; foreigners also value 
the rupee for what it can buy. If Americans 
require Ihdian goods (tea, jute, mica, manga¬ 
nese, etc.) and the Indian lupee can buy these 
goods, then, the Americans will value the Indian 
iiipee. The Indian lupcc may he an incon- 
xerlihlc paper note, it is not the legal tender in 
Ameiica and as such it will not pass from hand 
to haml in that country but if its purchasing 
power over goods in liulia remains stable, traders 
of America will aticpt it. 

At what rate will the rupee exchange for 
the dollar and when will that rate fluctuate? 
If A is equal to H, and B is equal to (>, then A 
will be equal to C. On the same basis wc 
can say that the rate of exchange fundamentally 
will be determined in the same way. If five 
rupees can purchase X quantity of goods and 
services in India and the same amount of goods 
and sei vices in America can be bought by one 
dollar, then Ks, .Si ’X quantity of goods and ser- 
vicescrdollar 1. Obviously, an American values the 
rupee for what it can buy. If he finds that one 
rupee can buy one-fifth of what a dolIaT can, 
in terms of actual goods, he will then consider 
one dollar as good as five rupees. Temporary 
distuibanccs in demand and supply may cause 
fluctuations but essentially the rate of exchange 
between the rupee and the dollar will tend to 
leinain at this point. 

The value or purchasing power of money 
in one country seldom remains stable. The 
value of the rupee in terms of actual goods 
and services was one thing before the war, it 
is a different thing today after the war. The 
price has risen seme four times which means 
that the purchasing power of the rupee has 
fallen to one*fourth. Now, if the rise of pried 
in America takes place in the same proportion, 
I'.e., four times, then the relative position re¬ 
mains the same end hence the rate of exchange 
will remain at dollar Is^Rs. 5. 


T.et us suppose that the rise in prices in 
India and in America is not of the same pro¬ 
portion. Let us suppose that in India the price 
has risen by 400 per cent and the price in 
America has risen by 200 per cent. Relatively, 
the Indian price is, therefore, double and the 
value of the rupee is half. In terms of goods 
and services, therefore, tlie rupee in India can, 
now', buy one-fourth of what it did before and 
the dollar in America can buy half of what it 
did before. It, therefore, follows that the real 
worth of one didlar is now double compared 
with the real worh of the rupee. Against this 
new position of the rupee vis a-vis the dollar, if 
the currency authority in India keeps the exter¬ 
nal value of the same us before, i.e., at Rs. 5“ 
dollar 1, then the over-valued rupee will give rise 
to certain coiuplications. An Indian will find that 
with his five rupees he can buy less in India, 
whereas if he can convert his five rupees into 
one dollar, he can buy more from America. 
An American, again, will find that whh his one 
dollar he can buy more in America but if he 
conv'erts his dollar into five nijrees, he can buy 
lfc.ss from the Indian market, because the value 
of the rupee has fallen in greater proportion. 

In such a case, Indians will gain by buying 
more fioin America, beiause in terms of the 
rupee, American goods are cheap and Ameri¬ 
cans will gain by selling to India because in 
terms of the dollar Indian goods aie costly. 
Everybody gains by selling in the market where 
the price is high and everybody gains by buying 
from the market where the price is low. The 
net result will be that the Indian imports from 
America will increase whereas Indian exports to 
America will decrease. 

The rupee has an internal value; it purchases 
one-tenth of X quantity of goods and services 
in India. It has an external value; it can buy 
one-fifth of a dollar. But one-fifth of a dollar 
now can buy one-fifth (and not cne-tenth) of 
X quantity of goods and services in America. 
The rupee’s external value, i.e., when converted 
into dollar at the rate Rs. 5=1 dollar is higher 
and is not in harmony with its internal value. 
The rupee is said to be over-valued. 

What is the wrong if the rupee remains 
over-valued? Or, why not change the rate fur* 
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tber and make it Rs. 2^=oric dollar. In that 
case the price of American goods in India will 
be halved. We sliall be able to get, at this new 
rate, Aiuerican wheat, cotton, radios, fountain- 
pens, plants, equipments, etc., at half the price. 
Will not India be gainer thereby? 

fti such a case, the difficulty, however, will 
be that the currency authority in India will not 
be able to maintain the new ratio. The ratio 
of Rs, 2j—one dollar, or to go to the extreme, 
the rate of one rupee—one dollar will be very 
attractive to us. We shall be able to purchase 
all American plants, equipnionls, frod. medicine, 
etc., at one-fifth its present price. Wc shall 
purchase a Parker pen at Rs. 16. instead of 
Rs. f;f), a ra<iio at R". 100, instead vd Rs. 500. 
Rut who will give American dollars at this new 
rate? If American ecods become cheap and 
Indian goods costly, imjrorts into India from 
America will increase and Indian exports to 
America will .slo|). Rut unless we sell to 

America and earn dollars how can we have 

dollars with which to buy from America? We 
liave to earn them, and the only w'ay to earn 
dollar is to .sell our goods to America and receive 
from Americans their money. In the long run, 
an export pavs for the import. Nobody can 
purchast! from the foreign country unless one has 

earned foreign motK'y hy selling goods to the 

foreigners. The rate Re. 1—1 dollar will he 
very attractive to us but the supply of dollars in 
India being small, because Americans do not pur¬ 
chase from India, this rate Re. 1=1 dollar can¬ 
not be maintained. 

In our example, things are, therefore, moving 
in this way. Americans do not value our rupee 
because a rupee can buy less. Its purchasing 
power has fallen, due to rise of prices in India, 
The official exchange rate of the rupee is kept 
artificially high and it is over-valued. In.side 
India a rupee buys less but when we exchange 
the rupee into the dollar, through the dollar wo 
can buy more in America, We value the dollar 
more because its purchasing power in America 
has not fallen so much. Our total purchases 
from America, therefore, increase. When we 
sell to America, we get dollar in return. The 
supply of dollar to u.s comes from our sale to 
America and as this sale has decreased our stock 
of dollar is decreasing but as we buy more 
from America we have to pay in dollar and 
hence our stock of dollar is exhausted. We are 


drawing heavily on our dollar stock which we 
are unable to replenish. This is known as the 
dollar crisis. 

One remedy in such a case will be to pro¬ 
hibit American imports in India. If our stock 
of dollar is less, let us purchase only essential 
things from America. But who will decide and 
how to decide which conunodities are essential? 
All these will give rise to the inconveniences of 
iniport control, quota, license, permit, etc. It 
gives wide discretionary powers to the govern- 
ineiU ollieials and leads invariably to corruption 
on a wide scale. This solution, again, is 
r»’a|ly no solution at all. If I requiic food and 
if 1 am unable to earn money to buy food and 
one advises me to keep fasts, then, that advice 
really is no solution of my food problem. 
Heie also, wo require foreign goods but we are 
unable to earn foreign money hy selling our 
goods to the foreigners. The advice not to buy 
or to buy less does not solve Jtiy difficulty. 
Another solution will be to raise the internal 
value of our rupee. This can be done by 
lowering the price level. The price level can 
be made to fall by adopting a disinflationary 
policy. The banks will have to issue less tre- 
dit and the Government will have to spend less. 
Not only wasteful expenditure hy the Govern¬ 
ment has to, be prevented but many of the so- 
called developmental works have to he stopped. 
Secondly, the price level can be made to fall by 
cither reducing the salary and wage, or hy in¬ 
creasing the efficiency of production. If the 
technique of production is improved and there 
are discoveries and inventions in the system 
of production the cost of production will fall, 
goods will become cheaper and our exports will 
be stimulated. This is the ideal solution but 
this is a question of time. The other remedy, 
lowering the salaries and wages, will be effective 
in reducing the cost of production no doubt, but 
such a policy will be vehemently opposed. In 
whatever way we go, (he best solution will be 
to lower the price and cost within the country. 
This will stimulate our exports and earn more 
foreign currency. When the price level has 
fallen internally, it means that the internal value 
of the currency has risen and is in harmony 
with its external value. 

There is another solution. If the present 
external value of the rupee (Rs. 5=1 dollar) 
is high and it not in harmony with its internal 
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value which has fallen, why not lower the ex- an American formerly gave two dollars but now 
temal value at, say, Rs. 10=1 dollar. Our be will pay only one dollar. The net result will 
currency authority cannot easily increase the be that Indian exports to America will improve 
external value of the rupee. For one rupee it and American imports into India will decline 
cannot give in return one dollar. At this rate and the difficulty of the balance of payments 
wherefrom will it get dollars? It has no con- will disappear. 

trol over the supply ^f dollar. But it has fuller But an increase of our exports to America 
control over the supply of rupees. There- on balance, may not be a gain to India, 
fore, against one dollar it can offer ten or more Whether our total exports in value %vill increase 
rupees. depends on the elasticity of demand for our 

This is devaluation and it means reducing goods in America. Secondly, our main problem 
the external \alue of money. Today the ex- is not solved by such devaluation. We shall 
ternal value (in dollar) of the rupee is Rs, 1^ be able to import less from America because of 
=1 dollar. If if is lowered and made, say, the high price of American goods. Has it solv- 
Rs. 9:—1 dollar, let us see wl)at will happen, ed our diflicully? American goods will remain 
The price of American goods will be high in costly and wc shall go without them. Keep- 
India and import from America into India will ing fasts is no solution of the food problem, 
decrease. For an article w’orth one dollar we Lastly, how frequently shall we devalue our 
used to pay Rs. 4^ formerly, but now for one rupee? Once in 1951 we devalued the rupee, 
dollar we shall have to pay Rs. 9. The If five years after, tire price level in India rises 
American goods thus become costly. And in again and the internal value of the rupee is not in 
the American market the Ihdian goods arc harmony with its present external value shall 
cheaper. For an Indian article worth Rs. 9, we devalue the rupee again? 

- :0 

PARLIAMENT AND THE PRESS 

By S. C. 8ETTT, m.a., b.sc., r.s.s., Sahitya-Visliarad 

The evolution of parliamentary democracy which individuals think, will and feel together.” 
in all its manifold aspccks ha.s been the greatest The Parliament is the instrument that eon- 
single phcnoiiionon in tlic realm of modern poli- .stitutionalize.s the social judgement calk'd pub- 
tics. It is a movement that today permeates lie opii)i«m after a conscious and rational dis- 
the body politic of more than half the world ciihsion. 

and thereby registers the triumph of the prin- botli the Press and the Parliament 

eiples of democracy. It is in fact an institutional gcryg the individual and the society, and consc- 
effort towards reconciling the ever irreconcilable quently the cause of democracy. Obviously, in 
—^the particular will of the individual and the gpito of their distinct field of action they are 
Volante Generalc—the General Will, of the inseperahly connected with one another. As a 
society as a whole. matter of fact it is the Press that is the main 

It is known at all hands that the problem ^tay of a democratically-minded people. The 
of Parliamentaty democracy has two very im- work of legislation for u moment can he possible 
portnt aspects—the one is Socio-political and even without the Parliament but the work of 
the other is the Politico-constitutional. The Parliament will be incomplete without the Press, 
first concerns itself with the formation of the Taken together the two arc not only iudispen- 
Public opinion whereas the second pertains to sable for a live Democracy but they arc equally 
the field* of legislation. We submit that the indispensable to each other. In fact the two 
Press belongs to the realm of the former and constitute the most important elements that go 
the Parliament to that of the latter. to make Parliamentary democracy an ideal 

The Press is the standard vehicle for the success. If the Press on the one hand screens 
dissemination of public opinion which is the prevailing thought in the countiy; if it sug- 
nothing but “one of the many manifestations of gests the way in which the political conscious- 
the social mind-^one of the many ways by ness of the people of a particular Society should 
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go; if it provides an opportunity for the practi¬ 
cal exercise of the fundamental right of liberty 
of thought and expression then on the other 
hand it is the Press alone that is the real 
medium which conveys back to the people the 
fruits of the Parliamentaiy Legislation. It 
once again screens back to the people the true 
form in which their aspirations, their urges, 
their needs—whether social, cconomc, cultural, 
religious or i)olitical—have been given a due 
enactment by the Sovereign instrument, viz., 
the Pariament of a particular nation. Thus the 
Press acts both ways. It would not be wrong to 
say that the role of the Press is that of a screen 
betw'ecn the people and the Parliament. It is a 
screen which gives a picture to the Parliament 
and once again reflects the same picture in its 
constitutional form to the people. 

Clearly, therefore, the role of the Press is a 
very delicate, a very difficult and a very impor¬ 
tant role. It is delicate becpuse it has to be true 
and accurate in its interpretation of the wi.shc3 
of the people to the Parliament and the views 
of the Parliament to the people. It has to cor¬ 
rectly give vent to the voice of the people and 
also to give equally true representation to the 
legislative echo. 

It is indeed a delicate work, because it 
would not he wrong to imagine that the Press 
may fail to he true to both the people and the 
Parliament. The story of the two men in the 
railw'ay carriage, one of whom wuvs reading The 
Times and the other of whom was reading the 
Manchester (inardian, is quite suggestive in this 
respect. The conversation went as follows: 

Manchester Gmrdian reader: I 'm 

verj' sorry to see that this actor fellow, .John 
Gielgud, lia.s got into trouble.' 

The Times reader: ‘No, no, it is not the 
actor. The fellow is a clerk.’ 

Manchester Guardian reader; ‘Not at at’ 
It says quite plainly here that it is the one who 
is an actor and who was knighted recently.’ 

Daily Express reader (breaking in from 
cornerj: ‘That's right. It is what it says 
lieie.’ 

Daily I’elcfjraph reader: ‘That’s what the 
Daily Telegraph says too.’ 

The Times reader: ‘Thank goodness you 
told me. I was just about to ask him to become 
the patron of our Boys’ Club.’ 

The above might be a wonderful example 


of four-penny journalism, yet the fact remains 
that time and again the Press has failed to come 
up to the standards that the “freedom of the 
Press” envisages. 

It is this “freedom of the Press” that brings 
all the delicacy, because quite often it is mis¬ 
used. As C.E.M. Joad says: 

“This is a freedom exposed to attack and 
hard to retain. It is exposed to attack pw- 
cisely beenuso it is, or can be, peculiarly offen¬ 
sive to governments. It is hard for a govern¬ 
ment which has the pow’or of .suppression not 
to use it against a press which continues in 
season and out of season to criticise and to 
oppose, twi.sting the utterances of ministers, 
printing extracts from their speeches wdthout 
the contexts in which they occurred, includ¬ 
ing some facts and omitting or playing down 
others, so that the fact included assumes a 
false meaning, setting itself, in a word, to dis¬ 
credit the government by every device of in¬ 
nuendo, misinterpretation, falsification, omis¬ 
sion, commi.ssion, or sheer fabrication in the 
armouiy of skilful and unscrupulous 
journalism—it is hard, I say, for a govern¬ 
ment not to use its ])Ower to remove such a 
gadfly. And because the .stings of the press 
can be .so galling to the government, the first 
act of every non-democratic government is to 
curtail its liberty.” 

The above is not an academic pos.sibility, 
but history amply bears it out that the Press 
has often faltered miserably. It has not only 
led to .social disrujition and disharmony but it 
has occasionally led to international schism. 

Nevertheless, since a free Press is essential 
to free democracy the role of the Prc.ss becomes 
an extremely delicate and difficult role. It be- 
comc.s difficult becau.se the Press has to work 
under certain limitations. Thc.se are both inter¬ 
nal and external. The internal limitations arc 
caused by the dictates of the pressure groups 
and the vested interests who set the ‘Press-line,’ 
which has to bo toed, irrespective of its conse¬ 
quences and the impact on the members of the 
society. 

Externally, although the Press feeds the 
Parliament not unoft-en it becomes a slave to it ■ 
Parliamentary legislation docs not spare the 
Press. History can be cited to prove that the 
voicx* of the Press has been gagged and stifled not 
once but a thousand times; not in one country 
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1t)ut in most of them; and not ui one society but 
almost in each one of them. It is apparent that 
these natural and unnatural curbs make this 
important architect of the modern democracy a 
complete failure. 

The role of the Press in its particular 
relationship to the Parliament being so delicate 
and 60 difficult, obviously, becomes extremely 
important. It is important because with all its 
inherent and adopted vices, in the world of 
today the Press remains one of the greatest 
civilizing forces. It performs a function which 
if it steps to do the great edifice of Parflia- 
mentary democracy will fall from its glorious 
heights. It is the Press alone that provides the 
background needed to make the work of the 
parliament a real success and in tune with the 
demands of the time. 

Carefully examined, the Press, in relation 
to the working of Parliamentary democracy, 
performs three main functions: 

1. The first important function of the 
Press is a moral function. I call it moral because 
firstly, its functioning has an aspect of duty 
about it and secondly, because the Press helps 
every citizen to make up his mind about the 
rival policies and programmes which different 
parties j)ut before him. It puts forth facts as 
also the standards of right and w^rong not only 
in the field of politics but in the multiple aspects 
of the human activity. The Press by enabling’ 
the people to decide the way in which they may 
exerci.se their freedom of choice assists them in 
performing a moral function. 

2. Secondly, the Press is a great educa¬ 
tional force particularly in the realm of i)oliti'CS. 
A free Press fornis the main channel of people’s 
information. For millions the Press provides 
the only reading in the newspapers, which arc 
for them, “the only window which opens upon 
the world, the sole means of escape from the 
prison whose walls are private interests, per¬ 
sonal ties and domestic concerns,” 

It is the Press alone that today mirrors the 
totality of our society as also imparts sufficient 
knowledge do an average citizen to appreciate 
and understand the working of its own sovereign, 
f'h., the Parliament. It is obvious that the 
educated and enlightened people can alone in 
their turn return parliamentarians worthy of 
the trust and responsibility given unto them. 

It need not be stressed bow much a fc^ 


young democracies today need the help of the 
Press for the above purpose. 

3. However, the most important function 
of the Press lies in its role of a guardian—tlfe 
role of a saviour of the liberty of the people.' 
It is here that the Press keeps a check even on 
its master, viz., the Parliament, The Parlia¬ 
ment if it so desires can go in a direction which 
may not be the direction in w'hich the society 
wants it to go. The Press by its constant vigi¬ 
lance points it out to the people a.s also to the 
Parliament if the latter has deviated from its 
original trend. Thus the. Press keeps both the 
people and the Parliament awake and informed 
and thereby it also strikes an equilibrium be¬ 
tween the public opinion and the political legU 
lation, 

Assuming therefore, that, in an age which 
has made the individual its corner-stone and 
which is wedded to the concept of social welfare 
as its prime objective, the Press has to play an 
important role, it w'ould not be wrong to say 
that it is up to the Parliamnet to see that 
the Pre.«s is given those conditioii.s which may 
enable it to fulfil the above laid objectives. But 
here a very i)crtinent question can bo asked, 
w'hcthcr it is correct to assume that there exists 
a conflict between the Parliament and the Press? 

This question is a misfit today. In the 
history of the evolution of Parliamentary 
democracy there did pass a time when there cer¬ 
tainly existed a conflict between the Parliament 
and the Pivss. If wc 'look back to the eighteenth 
century Knglaml, we come aci’oss a very funny 
situation which reflected a curious ambivalent 
attitude of the Parliament towards journalism. 
The freedom of the Press was counted to be 
one of the three great principles upon which the 
superiority of the British Constitution over all 
others depended—the other two being the right 
to petition Parliament and the right of public 
meeting. Not even in the jicriod of a crisis 
such as the Napoleonic wars, w'as any attempt 
made to rc-impose the censorship abolished in 
1695. Yet such a free Press was denied an 
access to the proceedings of the Parliament. 
The publication of Parlianientarj’' reports was 
treated as a grave issue of privilege. However, 
this attitude of Parliament received an indirect 
challenge from Edward Cave, the founder and 
editor of the Gentleman's Magzine, who mad© 
use of 0 reporter on his staff named Guthrie, 
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who possessed to a high degree that attribute 
of all good reporters, an excellent memory. By 
judicious bribery of the door-keepers Cave 
used to get Guthrie smuggled into the House 
of Commons. Once inside Guthrie’s phenomenal 
memory enabled him to secure a substantially 
accurate record of the main subjects debated, 
the names of the member.s taking part, and the 
chief arguments advanced on either side. How¬ 
ever, it did not eliminate the danger of prose- 
CTition for a breach of Parliamentary privilege. 
Cavc used to avoid it by delaying tlic publica¬ 
tion of Guthries material until tlie end of the 
Parliamentary session and by publishing only 
the initials of members. 

All this evinced a great public interest in 
the Parliamentary affairs and simultaneously 
cau.sed a great confusion in the political circles 
and immensely disturbed the Parliament. The 
result was that in 1738 the publication of the 
reports of the Parliamentary proceedinga was 
expressly prohibited under the most serious 
IKnaltics not only during Parliamentary it tings 
but at any time thereafter. 

This was certainly a case of conflict be¬ 
tween the Press and tljo Parliament, and the 
struggle continued. Cave was a man of gmit 
journalistic ingenuity. He was not luepared to 
rclinqui'^^h so valuable a feature of his magazine. 
He paid higher bribes to the Parliamentary 
door-keepers and smuggled Guthrie into the 
House of Commons a.s before, and the reports 
were now presented in fictitious shape as a re¬ 
cord of the proceedings in the senate of the Lilli¬ 
putians and piwided the various speakers either 
with Roman names to suit their chraacters or 
with fictitious ones in the form of anagrams of 
their ival names. 

It is interesting to note that tlie great Dr. 
Johnson also .served as a sub-editor with Cave 
for a number of years sjierially lo add polish 
to Guthrie’s rough note.s of the Parliamentary 
affairs, lu Dr. John.'^ou’s hou'.'e c.ne evening 
at dinner w'hcn discussions turned to oratoiy the 
guests kept on lauding a speech by Pitt. For a 
while John.son remained silent \mtil the tributes 
were ended and then ho surpriff.ed his audience 
by remarking, “That speech I wrote in a garret 
in Exeter Street.” What! Dr. Francis, Murphy 
and other guests received a little setback. When 


they expressed their amazement and asked for 
an explanation Dr. Johnson replied: 

“Sir, I w’rote it in Exeter Street. I never 
had been in the gallery of the House of 
Commons but once. Cave had an interest 
with the door-keepers. He, and the persons 
employed under him, gained admittance, they 
brought away the discussion, the names of. 
the Speakers, the side they took, and the 
order in which they ro,so together with notes 
of the arguments adduced in the course of 
the debate. The whole was afterwards com¬ 
municated to me, and I compo.sed the 
speeches in the form which they now have in 
the Parliamentary' debates.” 

Only a few are aware, yet till today, such 
revised versions are the only records available 
of the Parliamcntaly proceedings of that time 
and form part of the Parliamentary history 
which Cobbett edited before Hansard. 

“I am certain,” comments Francis 'Williams, 
“many a member of Jhrrliarnent of those days 
must have had occasions to be grateful to the 
tlien Prcs.> rci)ortcrs for translating their stum¬ 
bling sentences into passable l’.ngli>h with a hc- 
ginninu;, a middle and an end.” 

Be it a.s it may times have tremendously 
ehangc'd today. Now the Pi’cs.s need net bribe the 
ilnok-kecpc'r,s of the Parliament in any part of 
the world where\er free tlemoeraey pr’cvails. 
1'hc Press today is a welcome guest of either 
house. 

The truth is that the present relations be¬ 
tween the Press and the Parliament r-eininds one 
of the prophecy of Croker*, one of the most 
talented of the now all-pervasive fainliy of 
public relations officers made in the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuiy, which has now come'' 
true in every democratically-minded country. 
eVoker declared: 

“The times are gone by when statesmen 
might surely despise the journals, or only 
treat them as inferior engines which might 
be left to themselves or commuted to the 
guidance of persona wholly unactpiainted 
with the views of the Ministiy. 

“The day is not far distant when you 
will (not see or liear) but know that there 
is some one in the Cabinet entrusted with 
what will be thought one of the most im- 
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portant duties of the State, the regulation of 
public opinion.” 

The relationship between the Parliament and 
the Press is now to be detei-mincd by the extent 
of the ‘regulation of public opinion' on the part 
of the State. 

Whereas it should be seen that the Pralia- 
ment through its Legislative measures creates 
thuse conditions which arc a pre-requisite for 
the successful and true working of the Press, it 
it also essential that the Press does not misuse 
those facilities and concessions and avoids being 
dubbed as a propagiaor of sen^ational and scan- 
(lalous falsehood. 

Glancing at the position of the Prc.ss and 
its vclationsliip with the Pailiainent in India 
and ciunparing it with other countries, we can 
certainly feel somo sen.se of satisfaction on the 
most congenial and const,laictive lines on which 
the Pro.ss is doing its job. 

The Parliainont of free India docs not think 
in the c)ld imperiah-t terms which were once 
described by Sir Thomas Munm in hi.‘< minute 
entitled “Danger of Free Press in India” in the 
following words; 

“I cannot view the question of a free 
Press in this country without feeling that the 
tenor witli which we bold our power, never 
has been and never can be for" the libc'ttie.s 
of the people ... A free Press and the domi¬ 
nion of strangers arc things which arc quite 
incompatible, and which cannot long exist 
together. ” 

The Indian Parliament wedded to true 
principles of democracy and co-existence docs 
not suffer from any such apprehensions. Today 
the Press i.s an honoured and progressive clement 
of the Indian society which is endeavouring its 
very best to serve the larger interests of the 
people and the Parliament. The Indian Pre^ss 
certainly abhors the assumption that the “great¬ 
est lie is the greatest national service.” 

Wlicn all is said we have to admit that the 
limits of the control of the Press cannot and 
perhaps can never he specified. The Press as 
they say is the fourth estate but it is aloO true 
that it is h very dangerous estate. Its scope is 
unlimited. From sex to sputniks, it covers 
everything conc«ivable under the feun and as 
such in any politically organized society, how¬ 
ever, important the position of the Press may be 


it has to live under certain limitations that 
Parliament may envisage from time to time. 

It has neither to corrupt public taste nor 
to blackmail the Parliament. Its objective i« 
moreover to serve both the people and tfie 
Parliament. 

The Press should now “no more think of 
itself as an instrument of opposition than as 
part of the mechanism of government.” It need 
not play a judicial role but it should certainly 
attempt to give “a voice that even the largest 
administrative monster will hear above the 
grinding of its ow’n machinery.” Yet it cannot 
])os.^ibly be truo to it.sclf or to the creed of social 
service if it docs not work free from doctrinal 
and commercial Iimitation.s. It has to eman¬ 
cipate it.solf from the wirc-imlling of the vested 
intcrchts. The Press must have its own soul. The 
Pre.'^s has also to raise its moral ^tature before 
it can j>crform any moral function unto the 
people and the Parliament. 

it need not for once follow the in&tructions 
incorporated in the journalistic code devised by 
one Mr. Christanacu, the Editor of the Daily 
Express, who among all other things rccoin- 
tnonded that 

“There i.s no subject, no abstrtact thing 
that cannot be translated into terms of 
people; our feature pages .should be sprinkled 
with star dust or whatever it is that women 
wear that catches the light at first nights 
and whenever po.'^sihlc print a woman’s age.” 

I do believe that the Press can well afford 
to ignore or to go hy,«tcric about women’s dress 
and ago. But when it deals with the affairs of 
the supreme instrument of the State, it should 
try to roineniher the classic statement on. 
journalism by O. P. Scott that “Comment is 
free but facts are sacred.” 

The freedom of the Pre.ss is the possession 
of the community, not of the proprietor. Yet this 
demand for the freedom of the Press will bo 
meaningless if the Press does not act as a good 
screen—a screen that not only truly reflects the 
two worlds—the people and the Parliament, but 
also acts as an honest interpreter.* 

♦ The paper was read at the S3Cond All-India 
Sximinar on Parliamentary Democracy hold under the 
aufpicca of the Indian Bureau of Parlianjcntary Studies 
at the Ctflitral Hall, Parliament House, New Delhi; on 
December 7th, 1067. 
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By Dr. J. EDWARDS, m.a., l.t., a.m, (Columbia), Ph.o. (N.Y.U.) 


Independence Day or Republic Day is a 
reminder of India's moral commitment. On 
sudi day we pledge once again our whole-hearted 
support to all the unfree, down-trodden and ex¬ 
ploited nations of the world in their fight for 
freedom. Our support to Egypt in her hour 
of trial when she was a victim of Anglo-French- 
Israel aggression was in keeping with our be¬ 
lief that “where freedom is menaced or justice 
threatened or where aggression takes place we 
cannot be neutral.” The storm of protest all 
over India when the Indian Rtj)rcsentative re¬ 
mained neutral in the voting on the resolution 
condemning the Russian intervention in Hungary 
and actually opposing the proposal that the Soviet 
troops should he asked to withdraw, was be¬ 
cause that conduct appeared inconsistent with 
our diplomacy of Truth and Non-Violence. 

Three hundred and seventy million people, 
one seventh of the human race, have committed 
themselves to a democratic way of life. The 
Indian National Congress bases its foreign policy 
on Panch Shila and aims at the establishment of 
a socialist pattern of society, both emanating from 
ethical democrat y. A dozen or so minor political 
parties claim to base their programme on demo¬ 
cracy. For ins'.ance, the Praja-Socialist Party 
desires the establishment of an equalitarian social 
order; the Revolutionary Socialist Party wants 
to achieve cornplele socialist transformation of 
the country; the Conununist Party of India 
approves Panch Shila and wants social equality, 
political freedom and abolition of economic 
privileges; the Akhil Bharat Hindu Maha Sabha 
wishes to establish “a really democratic stale in 
India”; the All-India Scheduled Caste Federation 
hopes for the scheduled castes to have a status 
equal to that of others in all walks of life; 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh insists on the freedom of 
the individual and the functioning of the rule 
of law; the Bolshevik Party of India aims at 
complete civil liberty; the Mlazdoor Kisan Party 
desires the establishment of socialism; the 
Peasant Workers Party wishes women to have 
equal rigl)Jts with men, etc. The significant 
thing is that no political party dares to dispense 
with democracy. The logical outcome of uni¬ 
versal acceptance of democracy should be a 


drawing closer together of all poli'.ical parlies 
in India in an ever-increesing degree and mak¬ 
ing India an effective speariicad of genuine 
democracy. 

We who have stuck to Panch Shila with*.j/ 
dogged tenacity in the past and do not mean 
to give it up ‘either for money or out of fear’ 
now or in the predictable future should find 
some satisfaction in the fact of ever-growing 
Panclr Shila-mindedness of the world. In the 
beginning it was Ibdia and China. Then 
U.S.S.R. The Bandung Conference attracted 
more votaries. The Cairo Conference incieased 
their number still fuiihei'. On 19lh Dec., 19.57 
the United Nations declaralloii embodied and 
affirmed the five prineiples of Co-existence, Only 
in 1956 India the largest democrary in the world 
and the United States the second large.st agreed 
‘to share common dedication and devotion towards 
developing the kind of world in which individuals 
can be free, in which nations can be independ¬ 
ent and in which peoples can live together in 
peace.’ The recent visit of the British Prime 
Minister to India should lead to further exten¬ 
sion of the area of application of Panch Shila. 

Not only satisfaction but unbounded encourage¬ 
ment and invincible faith in the universal accept¬ 
ance of Panch Shila should make India press 
forward with humility and determination to¬ 
wards the goal which appears most likely to 
contribute to the moral enrichment of the human 
race. 

Addressing the 63rd Indian National Con¬ 
gress, Dhebar noted the great jump from *a * 
hundred per cent imperialist framework to a f\ 
hundred per cent democratic one.’ This com 
plete right-about-turn is the inevitable result of^ 
a long historic process. Today we reap the j 
fruits thereof in terms of a comprehensive demo¬ 
cratic Constitution suited to ffie needs of a Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth, in 
terms of a new direction to life ‘with a definite 
goal and ideology’ so necessary tp meet the 
challenge of casteism, communalism, provincialism 
and narrow nationalism and all other isms that '* 
enslave man to the local and deprive him of the 
enjoyment of the life universal in regions of “ 
Satyameva Jayate (Truth Alone Conquers), the 
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motto of the Indian Republic. It is the com¬ 
pulsive power of the democratic urge that liqui¬ 
dated six hundred odd princely states, evolved 
a united Republic in which each citizen is ex¬ 
pected to respect not only his own rights and 
views but the rights and views of everybody 
else including his opponents. The individual 
who was hitherto a victim of unthinking obe¬ 
dience to authority and external dictation is 
• today placed at the centre of an equalilaiian 
social order as of worth and dignity. He is 
recognised as being unique, possessed wi’.h an 
individuality, capable of making his own pecu¬ 
liar contribution to the good of society and for 
whose growth and developpment society is 
morally bound to create an atmosphere of 
genuine freedom, so that the genius of cath may 
' have fullest opportunity for growth and develop¬ 
ment . 

India’s moral commitment not only obli¬ 
gates her to keep clear of international en¬ 
tanglements throuj^i her policy of ‘non-align¬ 
ment’ but make non-alignment positive and 
dynamic so that an all-out effort may be made to 
free all enslaved peoples and nations of the 
world anywhere. During the past ten years 
or so nineteen new nations, including Gold 
Coast becoming Ghana, have become politically 
free, thus enfranchising over 704 million people 
altogether. But much still remains to be done, 
for freedom is indivisible and ‘the world can¬ 
not continue for long partly free and partly 
subject.’ We also need to be clear in our mind 
in regard to methodology. Ouis is ‘Non- 
Alignment’. Hence Ilndia made “no secret plots 
or arrangements formal or informal with any 
country. The only kind of treaties India has 
made with other countries are treaties of friend¬ 
ship or cultural or trade treaties which have 
been published.” Those who disagree with our 
methodology, for example, U.S.A., and believe 
in the importance of military alliances “to keep 
free nations strong and to maintain their inde¬ 
pendence” and in pursuance of this policy make 
collective defence treaties with as many as forty- 
Iwo nations during the past ten years are wel¬ 
come to their own point of view even though 
India is unable to agree whh them. 

India’s ‘secular and non-sectarian outlook, 
her faith in democratic values of life and her 
determination to work for her destiny through 
tho^ values,* “approaching problems in an 


atmosphere of good will, seeking peaceful objec¬ 
tives by peaceful means” has made it incumbent 
upon her to leave the solution of the Goa prob¬ 
lem to the pressure of world opinion. The 
Portuguese need to revise their policy if they 
think that the Russo-American Treaty of Alli¬ 
ance provides moral justification for practice of 
colonialism. The tragedies in Egypt and 
Hungary show that countries much more power¬ 
ful than they ore, cannot revert to old colonial 
methods and impose their domination over 
weak countries. World opinion has shown 
that it can organise itself to resist such outrages. 

The preservation of peace being the central 
aim of India’s policy and India’s faith that) 
nations can solve their differences across the 
conference table, have made her desist from 
armed aggression against Pakistan on the 
Ka.shmir issue. In the present context India is 
obliged to inform Pakistan that ‘tlic talk of 
demilitarisation and plebiscite is irrelevent 
in the context of continuing aggression.’ 

On the credit side, in addition to the above, 
India has had two nation-wide elections, the 
largest that the world has ever seen. She car¬ 
ried out successfully the First Five-Year Plan 
and framed an even more ambitious Second 
Five-Year Plan. In trying to march towards 
the ideal of socialist pattern not only has she 
awakened to the need of taking practical steps 
to eradicate untouchability but also to the need 
of establishing equality between the sexes 
through Hindu Succession Act which provides for 
“the right of succession to daughters as well 
on par with the sons,” One only wishes tliat 
the Act could be extended in its application to 
non-Hindus also. The flexible and practical 
approach to the language problent, giving equal 
encouragement to fourteen of them at present 
may possibly lead to the recognition of English 
as the fifteenth after 1965, because English is 
international, Qur own inter-provincSal and 
language of educated Indians, surely replace¬ 
able by Hindi or any other language which re¬ 
ally replaces it in the fullness of time. Our 
efforts in the cause of world peace trying to 
persuade Russia and United States to “stop the 
.present plunge towards more and more destruc¬ 
tive weapons of war and turn the corner that 
will start our step firmly on the path towards 
lasting peace” have been fully in keeping with 
our cultural traditions coming down from 
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Buddha 2,500 years ago to our own day of 
Gandhi, the Prophet of Peace, and Neliru, the 
Angel of Peace. These efforts admirably fit 
in our adherence to moral and spiritual approach 
to life leading ultimately to the creation of a 
world order, a genuine Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

On the debit side may be mentioned a few 
of our striking failures from which we ought 
to learn a lesson for future guidance. India’s 
moral commitment requires conaistent applica¬ 
tion of the elective principle to every aspect of 
life, not accepting that at the top where 
‘nomination'* still operates. We have still to 
dispense with governors that don’t govern. The 
salaries that w'c give to ourselves, partieulaily at 
the top rung of the ladder are still extremely 
disproportionate with reference to salaries at 
the lowest rung. Shall we wait for more 
Namhudripads to show us the way? Oui 
mixed ('conomy is still eiring on the side of 
capital and calls for accelerated nationalisation. 
We have giiexously eired in the matter of reli¬ 
gious libel ly hy letting Madhya Pradesh pro¬ 
ceed with Christian Missionary Activities En¬ 
quiry. The Committee managed to draw a 
red-herring of proceeding “In an open, public, 
impartial and judicial manner to find out the 
truth” h'llowing ‘'the usual modus operandi of 
Law Court.s” across the path of the Central 
Government and then conlra\eneJ all the rules 
of democratic procedure though its chairman, 
Dr. Niyogi, was an ex-Chief Justice of the Nagpur 
High Court. The Committee did not care to 
cross-examine witnesses nor permitted the accused 
to cross exaniiiio them. Protests against this 
procedure went unheeded. The final report 
published in 1956 is a masterpiece of bigotry 
and religious fanaticism. It evoked universal 
prt>fct’<st both by Chilistians and non-ICihristians 
all over India and its repercussions were fell 
even hy the United Nations, tlie world’s guardian 
of human freedoms. 

The Indian Prime Minister naturally 
refused to act as the Grand Moghul in the 
earlier stages of the inquiry but suggested 
widening Its scope to make it more represen¬ 
tative of the various interests involved but the 


Cotnmittee promptly refused to accede to his 
request. And how could it permit the widening 
of the scope of the committee ? It would have 
jeopardised comfortable arriving at predeler- 
mined conclusions. 

The criticisms of the report which appeared 
in the Leader of October 14, 1956 by Justice 
James of Allahabad High Court are worthy of 
note :—1. The Committee violated the funda¬ 
mental principle of judicial process by accept¬ 
ing testimony of witnesses without adequate 
iross examination. 2. The Commitlcc preferred 
the 'interested evidence of obviously interested 
individuals. 3. Odd actions of individuals 
were 'interpreted as characteristic of an entire 
class. 4. The report is not a judicial document. 
5. The methods used arc reminiscent of the 
Inquisfition. 

The report in two volumes produced by 
the Committee can only be consigned to w'asle- 
pap«?r basket. “Under freedom of speech which 
the Conslilul'ion guraiilce it will he open to any 
religious community to persuade other people 
to join their faith,” points out K. M. Munshi, 
Dr. Niyogi after recording his recommendation 
against conversion became converted to 
Buddhism, becoming a living refutation of his 
own recommendation. 

The Mhdhya Pradesh Co\ eminent d(> not 
seem to realise that India is a Secular Stale of 
which they are a part. The kind of inquiry 
they started and the manner in which they 
allowed the Committee to proceed and finally 
to make the irccommendation suhverslive of 
religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution 
hardly reflects credit on them. Finally, it is 
baffling indeed to note that after “the Kajahs 
and their kingdoms were gone, their libera] enact¬ 
ments against Christian missionaries were kept 
alive by the Congress Government of C.P. and 
Berar” (the present Madhya Pradesh). In such 
a climate one can only expect repetition of 
religious hooliganism, desecration of Churches, 
burning of “Gass Memorials” and blackening of 
the fair name of the Secular State. Wake up 
Madhya Pradesh ! Your destiny is rising to the 
moral stature of the Secular State of which you 
are a part. 



THE LEBTWING IN THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 

By Dr. L. P. SINHA, m.a. (Phil.), m.a. (Pol.), Ph.D. (London) 


The undaunted, heroic and self-sacrificing 
participation of the Left-wing elements in the 
mighty struggle for Indian freedom has only 
rarely been seen in its true perspective; not un 
often attempts having been made to belittle 
their role in that movement. It is indeed one of 
the tragic paradoxes of the modern Ilndian his¬ 
tory that the forces of the left, who suffered so 
much and offered so much to the cause of the 
patioiial emancipation, should find so little a 
place in the niche of the Nationalist Movement. 
It is surprising also in view of the fact that 
throughout the turbulent years of the national 
struggle the predominant urges of the Left were 
concentrated on the speedy realization of 
national Independence. 

Be that as it may, the Leftwing, first in its 
communist variant, arose imjnediately after the 
\Vt)rld War I against the background of the 
Nationalist Movement. Tlie situation in post¬ 
war India was marked by a number of new and 
important features which combined together to 
piodiKM' an altnosphcre favourable to the deve¬ 
lopment of the Left. These were; the impact of 
the Rus.sian Revolution bringing forth a new 
vision of freedom, peace and prosperity before 
the Colonial peoples of the world, thus shatte’’- 
ing the ideological monopoly so far exercised 
by the West over Asian’s mind; the growing 
industrial unrest leading to an epidemic of 
strike in 1919-20. It was this period of militancy 
which gave rise to the first trade unions leading 
ultimately to the formation of A.I.T.U.C. in 
1920. In the political field the nationalist move¬ 
ment, under Gandhian leadership took a chab 
lenging attitude and assumed a mass diaracter. 

At this stage a few educated Indians, 
inspired by the ideals of the Russian Revolu- 
lien, started groping towards Marxism, their 
motive at the outset being a desire to promote 
more effectively the national struggle. They had 
all participated in the Non-Cooperation Move, 
ment and were enthusiastic supporters of 
Gandhi’s tpehnique of struggle. But os the 
movement w’as drawing to a close without hav¬ 
ing brought the desired result despite Gandhi’s 
slogan of ‘Swaraj within one year,’ a short of 
scepticism came over the youth regarding die 
method of struggle. Dange’s book GandhUys.- 


Lenin was written in 1921 in this vein, the path 
formulated being a compromise between Gandhh 
and Lenin. 

The Hijrat Movement provided, along with 
other Indian exiles in Europe and Asia, a group 
of educated Indians who were indoctrinated in 
communist strategy and tactics in the U.S.S.R., 
and were later sent back to India. The first 
communist groups were established in 1921, 
their programmatic basis being provided by the 
Colonial Thesis of the Second Congress of the 
Communist International held at IV^scow in 
1920. The thesis called for support to the revo- 
volutionary National Movement, as against such 
movements that were not revolutionary, though 
simultaneously the organisation of peasants and 
workers, and formalion of Communist Party were 
also advocated. 

The emergence of this group “moving to* 
wards Marxism was an expression of a certain 
dissatisfaction with current political ideologies 
and methods and was indicative of a search for 
a more revolutionary outlook. It came in with 
the slogan of complete independence at Ahmeda- 
bad Congress (1921). It appealed to the 
National Congress to adopt a more revolutionary 
programme by making immediate demands of 
Trade Unions and the programme of the Kisan 
Sabhas its own demands. From 1921 onwards 
it started bringing labour problems before the 
National Congress though tlie Congress never en¬ 
couraged the idea. 

The .suspension of the non-co-operation 
movement in 1922 provided sjiccific directiort for 
criticism and discussion. Like other leftwingers 
that took concrete shape later on, the commu¬ 
nists were against its withdrawal. Tfiey wanted 
the Non-Co-operation movement to be carried to 
its logical eonclusion; to them non-co-operation 
meant suspension of the operation of all produc¬ 
tive forces, carrying with it the implications of a 
mass movement supporting the no-tax campaign 
and leading upto a general strike all over the 
country. 

Material for criticism of a more severe 
nature was provided by the Bardoli resolutions 
of the Congress which were seen more to satisfy 
the vested interests. This does not mean that 
they regarded the Congress as reactionary, 
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rather they were still loyal to the movement and 
believed that it should be supported. To them 
criticism of the Congress did not mean antipathy 
to it. They started work in both the lirade- 
Union held and the political field; the purpose 
of both being to make the national movement 
more effective and revolutionary. This policy 
continued upto 1928. 

After the Sixth Congress of the Communist 
International (1928), the communists adopted a 
new tactical line, keeping aloof from the Civil 
Disobedience Movement (1930-32) and leaving 
the Tiulian National Congress, calling it a bour¬ 
geois organisation. The other factors contribut¬ 
ing to this estrangement of relationship with the 
Congress were the indifferent attitude of the 
National Congress towards the great strike- 
wave (1928-29), and the withdrawal by the 
Congress in 1930 from the National Defence 
Committee formed to conduct defence of Meerut 
Conspiracy ease prisoners. However, the adop¬ 
tion of this line led to their isolation from the 
Nationalist movement. 

Meanwhile a third force moving in a Socia¬ 
list direction began to lake shape as a Left-wing 
irside the Indian National Congress largely 
under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru. It was 
very much an amorphous group rather than a 
well-organized and coherent leftwing and it con¬ 
sisted of Nationalists whose primary allegiance 
was to the Indian National Congress. They felt 
that the goal of national freedom as defined by 
the Congress was vague and unrealizable, un¬ 
less the Congress was brought in touch with the 
masses (peasants and workers). They came 
gradually to believe that mere political concept 
of freedom devoid of social and economic con¬ 
cepts was not enoiugh. 

Their starting point was dissatisfaction and 
disappointment with the programme of the 
Indian National Congress and in point of time 
they started coming to surface after the with¬ 
drawal of the Non-cooperation Movement in 
1922. Their point of departure was that the 
Movement ^ould not have been withdrawn 
simply because an infuriated band of peasants 
in a far-off village had committed an act of vio¬ 
lence. Most of them were believers in non-vio¬ 
lence. There might have been an undercurrent 
of sympathy with the methods of armed struggle, 
but it was explicitly xuled out because it was an 
impossible path to pursue under the circums¬ 


tances existing in India. But while most of them 
believed in non-violence as an ethical virtue they 
were not prepared to keep their political J>e- 
haviour on the same unqualified ‘ethical’ plane 
as Gandhi; to them, in politics, non-violence was 
rather to be a policy than a creed as with 
Gandhi. 

They opposed Gandhi’s withdrawal of the 
Non-co-operation movement because they regard¬ 
ed it as predominantly peaceful and non-violent. 
Thus in his Autobiography Nehru wrote: 

“Were a remote village and a mob of ex¬ 
cited peasants in an out of the way place going 
to put an end, for sometime at least, to our 
national struggle for freedom. If this was the 
inevitable consequence of a sporadic act of vio¬ 
lence, then surely there was something lacking 
in the philosophy and technique of a non-violent 
struggle. For it seemed to us to be impossible 
to guarantee against the occurence of some such 
untoward incident. Must we train the three hun- 
dred and odd millions of India in theory and 
practice of non-violent action before we could 
go forward? If that was the sole condition of its 
function then the non-violent method of resis¬ 
tance would always fail.” 

Their other point of departure was a diffe- 
rence over the concept of Swaraj, which they 
criticized as something that in practice imparted 
weakness to the movement. The I^eftwing be¬ 
lieved that the Congress should set itself the 
aim of complete independence, with no equivo¬ 
cation on this fundamental matter of policy. 
They commenced an agitation to bring this 
about. In the economic field the Congress 
suffered from a lack of definite policy, ’fhey 
wanted the Congress to define its goal economi¬ 
cally and declare itself to stand up to the econo¬ 
mic grievances of the masses; for the support of 
the masses was necessary for the strengthening 
of the nationalist movement. 

It is from 1927 onwards Aat this leftwing 
started taking organized stand on all these 
issues. At Madras Congress they successfully 
moved a resolution for complete independence. 
In 1928 this group of Nehru, Bose, lyenger, 
Nariman, etc,, founded ‘Independence League’ 
whose object was, (a) achievement of complete 
independence for India, and (b) reconstruction 
of Indian society on the basis of social and 
economic equality. 

Under the influence of the League the U.P. 
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Provincial .Congress in April 1929 passed s resO' 
lution in favour of making revolutionary dianges 
in the present social and economic structure of 
society. The A.I.C.C. adopted this resolution 
in 1929. 

Nehru^s nomination for Presidentship of the 
Lahore Congress in 1929 was a reflection of the 
growing importance of this Left group inside the 
Congress, It was here that Congress came in for 
Puma Swaraj (complete independence), 

The same process of radicalisation led to 
the emergence of various other orgnisations of 
the younger section of Indians, such as All- 
India Youth League, Swadhin Bharat Saiigh, the 
Socialist Youth League, All-India Volunteer 
Corj)s. The Left leaders of the Congress were 
prominent in these, and they came into promi¬ 
nence in connection with demonstrations orga¬ 
nized for boycott of the Simon Commission 
(1929). During the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment it is this group which was in the vanguard 
and which boro the main brunt of imperialist 
repression. 

The activities of the Congress Left were 
markedly seen at the Karachi Congress held in 
1931. This Congress was being held imme¬ 
diately after the Candlii-Irwin Pact to whiich 
the Left was opposed. The feeling of the left 
also ran high because of the execution of 
Bhagal .Singh and Guru Diitt. As a concession 
to the left this Congiess passtd the now famous 
resolution on ‘Fundamental Rights and Econo, 
inic changes’ by which, for the first time in its 
history, the Congress tried to define the econo¬ 
mic and social concepts of Swaraj. 

This third force found organisational ex¬ 
pression in the founding of the Congress Socia¬ 
list Party in 1934 as a Leftwing of the Indian 
National Congress. It professed faith in Marx¬ 
ism, class struggle and revoluliojn but valued 
national freedom above all and regarded the 
Indian National Congress as the only organi¬ 
zation capable of leading to that goal. 

But like other leftists the Congress socia- 
li.sts saw fundamental weaknesses in the Con¬ 
gress as an organisation which rendered it in¬ 
effective; as an instrument of the national move¬ 
ment. Congress was not a mass organisation 
in the proper sense of the term. Ideologically 
speaking the Congress really had no socio. 
economic programme for the uplift of the 
masses of peasants and workers, except vague 


-utterances. Hence the latter could not he 
enthused into the nationalist movement. There¬ 
fore as nationalists the Congress Socialists felt 
the need of a more dynamic orientation iit the 
outlook and programme of the Congress anff ‘ to 
bring it into organic relatiionship with the • 
organisation of peasants and workers. 

During the mid-thirties there came on to 
the political scene in India, as in a number of 
countries, a new political alliance,' the United 
Front. This LTni'.ed Front was mainly directed 
towards the creation of a broad Anti-Imperia»a 
list United Front. The situation in India, 
hightened by the failure of the successive Coti- 
gross movements, was peculiarly favourable for 
this move. A feeling was growing among the 
left elements that the unity of all genuinely 
anti-imperialist forces was a condition for the 
success of the nationalist movement. It was 
this over-riding interest of the nationalist 
movement, more than anything else, which pro¬ 
duced the unity-atmosphere so, characteristic 
of this period. The main issues on which the 
United Front was sought to be forged were; To 
establish a United Anti-Imperialist Front; to 
start work on the basis of the National Con¬ 
gress for that purpose; to make National Con¬ 
gress a truly mass organisation; to advocate 
lor this purpose association of mass organisa¬ 
tions of peasants and workers through collec¬ 
tive affiliation; to compel the Congress to 

f/flopt a minimum programme for that purpose; 
to <'hcck the drift of the National Congress to 
constitutionalism, and to oppose the New Cons¬ 
titution embodied in the Government of India 
Act (1935). The parli<’ipants were: the 

C.S.P., the Communists, Roy Group, 
A.l.K.S., A.I.T.U.C., and to a lesser de¬ 
gree a few left Congressmen like Nehru and 
Bose. 

The real concerted action of all these left 
ele*neni>B beoame clearly disoern'4>le from the 
time of the Lucknow Congress (April, 1936). 
The Congress was presided over by Nehru who 
was in agreement with their aims. The Lucknow 
Congress brought the opposite wings in the 
National Congress in clearer definitions. 

One of the issues that came before this Con¬ 
gress was the policy to be adopted regarding the 
New Constitution. Both the Right and the Left 
were opposed tO; the Constitution but differences 
arose when it came to deciding how it should be 
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opposed in practice and as to whether participa¬ 
tion in the Jcgislalurcs and acceptance of offices 
were suitable methods of opposition to it. The 
jLeftping was not oppc'sed to pariiamentarism 
as such provided it was itaeked by extra-pailia- 
mcnlary f(>rce and involved no acceptance of 
offices. Nehru, Bose and Leftwing held that any 
aceeplanec of office was a compromise with 
im|)erialism. 'I'liey came out with the slogan ef 
Constituent Assembly. In the end a compromise 
resolution, moved by Candlii, was accepted, 
though nut wi'hoiu protest from the left, which 
authorised policy of fighting elections but post¬ 
poned decision on officc-acceplance till the next 
Congress. 

Another issue that the left raised at the 
Congress was flic desirability of the Congress 
cstablisliing close contacts with the masses and 
mass organiy.ations. The left was putting em¬ 
phasis on mass struggle. For the fast lime All 
India Kisan Sabha was founed. 'Phe left was also 
insisting on the colleelive affiliation of the orga¬ 
nizations of peasants and w'orkeis to the Con¬ 
gress. Ni'hru himself proposed such an affilia- 
firn hill the resolution was defeated in the 
subjects committee and a mass contact c'm- 
niiltce was formed instead for fiirllier considera¬ 
tion of the problem. I iider the jnessuro of the 
left the Cougiess aLo re-iti rated the fundamen¬ 
tal rights icsoliifion. 

The Congress having decided to contest the 
forthcoming elections to the new legi.slatures, the 
next duty ef the left was to see that it adopted a 
really radical F.lcotion Manifesto as according 
to it election was one of the means of increasing 
contact with the mas.«es. A battle royal raged 
over the preparatioji of the. Manifesto, and 
though the Manifesto whieh w'as issued in 
August, 1936 was not satisfactory to the left- 
wing, it iieverlhelc-.s weli'omed it as a sufficiently 
positive document and pledged to fight elections 
in full fupporl of it. 

It was in (he midst of prcjiaralion for elec¬ 
tions dial the Faizpur session of the Congress 
met in December 1936. The Congress was again 
being presided over by Nehru. During his first 
year of Presidentship, the leftwing had consider¬ 
ably strengthened its position so that by the 
Faizpur Congress it not only had its four mem¬ 
bers on the Working Committee but it also 
constituted roughly one^hird of the A.I.C.C. 


■ The question of collective afflioiion’was practi*, 
cally shielved at Faizpur. 

When the postponed question of office- 
acceptance came before the Congress, the leftwing 
again opposed the idea. Its amendment was to 
prepare for mass struggle in, order to make 
possible the realization of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

However the Congress fought the election 
as a united body. The broad democratic pro;- 
gramine embodied in the Manifcs'.o played a 
big part in mobilizing the over-whelming mass 
support that won the elections, hn spite of the 
opposition of the left, the A.I.C.C., in March 
1937 authorized office-aeeeplancc. The three 
socialist moiuhers of the Working Committee 
resigned in protest and the hdt organized a Pro¬ 
test Day on 1st Apiil, 1937, the day on wdiich 
the Constitution was to be inaugurated. 

The assumption of olllee by the Comircs-s 
set a w’avc of joy and enthusiasm throughout the 
ftumlry. The Congress Ministries, in their ear¬ 
lier pcrioil, had some praiscw'orlhy aehieve- 
nients to their credit to justify ihis. unbounded 
(ntliiisiasni of the people. Bui these measures 
foil far short of what the people expected or 
what even the Electitm Manifesto had promised. 
Hardly a year had passed when the working.s 
of several ministries came in for severe criti¬ 
cism by the left nationalists, socialists and 
labour and peasant loaders. Tliey erilicised 
them for reslricling civil liberties and adopting 
repressive measures. The effect of disillusion- 
ir.ent became clearly discernible inside both the 
peasant and labour movements. The peasantry 
was not satisfied with the inadequate measures 
that had been taken. There were a number of 
protest meetings, conferences and demonstra¬ 
tions organised by Kisan Sabhas to bring pres¬ 
sure on Governments. A similar v/ave of unrest 
v/as to be seen among the industrial workers. 

The period from Haripura Congress (1938) 
to Tripuri Congress (1939), both presided over 
by leftist Bose was marked by this atmosphere 
of mutual mistrust and suspicion. On the burn¬ 
ing issues of policy to be pursued in agrarian 
and industrial fields, the attitude to be ..adopted 
towards Federation, the attitude to States Peoples 
struggle, and the general policy towards imperia¬ 
lism, the left criticized the right for reformist 
and compromising outlook. The left generally 
was in favour of preparing a mass struggle. Its 
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feeling was that the Congress w&s settling- down 
to working the constitution. 

The Tripuri Congress which saw the high 
water>mark of the leftwing inside the Congress, 
also marked its decline and disunity. For four 
years the'left groups worked in a united manner 
on many issues and the election of Bose to Tri¬ 
puri Congress was a measure of its strength. But 
it liad not been under a fully united leadership 
and when it came to deciding issues at critical 
and crucial moments, it could not come to an 
agreement. 

With the declaration of World War II, the 
leftwing, with the exception of the Royisls, 
came out with the slogan of launching a mass 
struggle for capture of p*»wer, hut in the beginn¬ 
ing the Congress gave little support to the idea. 
With the German declaration of war on the 
Soviet Union the Communists came forward 
with the slogan of People’s war and when the 
August, 194-2 movement eame, the spcaiiieads of 
stiuggle were the Congiess soeialists and the 
Forward Blocists. Their leadership of the move- 
ment earned f<'r them undying fame. 

In their treatment of the various negotiations 
for the transfer of pow'er that took place in 
1947, all the left groups except the Radical 
Democratic f’arty of Roy tet»k their stand on 
the fundamental assumption of all left politics 
so far, that it was impossible to gain eomplclc 
independence through any process of negotiation 
and compromise with imperialism. 

This study leads readily to the following 
conclusions. The dJffei-eiit leftwing movements 
in India first arose against the background of 
the nationalist nioveineiit, their aim being to 
evolve ways and means of making that movement 
more effective. They pointed ('Ut flaws in the 
approach of the National Congress and declared 
that so long as the Congress stuck to it, the 
National Movement could never be successful. 
They urged the adoption by the national move¬ 
ment of a comprehensive programme of demo¬ 
cratic freedom embracing the immediate basic 
demands of the masses, and capable of rallying 
them under .the banner of the national move¬ 
ment. They did not draw a Chinese wall between 
iiaHonal revolution and social revolution. 
National freedom to them meant social, econo- 
niic and political emancipation of the Indian 
people. 


They were convinced that only the 
tion of the revolutionary method of national! 
strugggle they advocated could end in transfer., 
of real power to the people. • 

The National Congress maintained that it 
stood fur the unity of the entire nation in the 
cause of freedom and independence. The left- 
wing movements, however, emphasized thte 
social and economic problems of the Indian 
peasantry and workers, and sought to bring tfeern 
to the front of the national movement. Here, 
therefore, lie tw-o different conceptions concern¬ 
ing the character of .the national movement. 

The particular contribution made by the left- 
wing in the approadi to the national problem 
was the inseparability of tlie struggle for the 
national freedom from the struggle for the intc- 
lesls of the woiking people. It was their main 
purpose to emphasize this, and to ^ape the 
policy and tactics of the nationalist movement 
in accordance with this. While, of course, tliere 
were a gicat many differences of outlook, which 
separated the one leflwing party or group from 
the other, it is the application of their socialist 
beliefs to the national problem that gives to 
them a distinctive part in the evolution of Indian 
politics. Ipso facto the same characteristic 
breeds a common difference with the standpoint 
of tile Indian National Congress, whicli opposed 
the entry of these questions into the national 
movement. 

Their emphasis upon the social and econo¬ 
mic paLtern that would succeed the achievement 
of independence gave rise to an acute aindicty 
that power should not he transferred in a mart- 
ncr that wmdd strengthen the position of 
Indian ^csted interests. They all opposed the 
agreement 'that was reached in 1917 between 
the British Government and the Indian leaders, 
and they did so because they believed that a 
settlement of the kind that was being arranged 
would serve to strengthen and promote the 
development of capitalism in India. 

A contribution of all the left groups was 
their emphasis on secular and scientific outlook. 
In a country like India where religion and tradi¬ 
tional moral values bordering on dogmatism and 
fanatic superstition play so predominant a part| 
this was an uphill task. The leftwing elements 
in India generally moved very cautiously in 
thiis matter because not only had they to keep 
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in view the susceptibilities of the national cause 
they were trying to secure, but also they had to 
'guard against the criticism of the Right which 
always was eager to rouse the passion of the 
people on these issues. 

Closely connected with this altitude and fol- 
loiwing from their socialist world outlook was 
their attitude towards the communal problem that 
besmirched the face of India, and was ultimately 
to result in the partition of the country. 'Fhey 
regarded the communal problem not as a prob¬ 
lem intrinsic to India, but as an artificial 
growth with definite historic roots; the commu¬ 
nal problem having been connected wilh the speci- 
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fie features of development in the modern hi^an 
history under die aegis of imperialism. 

True, the leftwing movement, neither 
singly nor cojlcctively, exerted a decisive influ* 
ence on the nationalist movement. An out* 
standing reason for this was the very diversity 
of outlook between the left group themselves. 
The very number alone of bdt groups is evid¬ 
ence of a general weakness that afflicted the left- 
wing movement. But that does not detract 
from the fact of their selfless service and sacri¬ 
fice in the cause of national freedom. That 
could only be done by disloring facts and 
twisting history. 


MEDIAEVAL METHODS IN A SCIENllHC AGE 

By kali CIIARAN GHOSH 


' India uses much less cloth per capita than the 
average consumer in the world. There is much 
to do in connection with the manufacture of 
cotton fabrics to meet the entire requirements 
of an already huge population and that also 
growing at a tremendous rate. 

Yarn is essential for the manufacture of 
woven cloth. In all the countries except India 
it. lis obtained from the spinning machines and 
this is in turn woven in factories or mills. This 
is the trend in modern production tedinique 
and it has eliminated all other methods as they 
have been found to be slow and comparatively 
expensive. The world has reached the atomic 
age and speed is now the creed of life. 

This is a background which cannot be 
overlooked. But the more cautious economists 
find in this explosive situation possibilities of 
a great danger where speed, a by-word for 
mechanisation, is allowed to overshadow every 
form of human labour especially where there is 
l-plenty of men (and women) with no work to 
keep tiiem engaged even with a mere pittance. 

India Ss faced with both the problems,— 
shortage of woven cloth (and other consumer 
good*) and plenty of idle labour. She has pass* 
the stage when spinning, sometimes exceed¬ 
ingly fine, was done with the help of fingers 
foRowed by an “instrument’^ 'in the shape of 
ptkH. Takli held its place for long when in due 
(^iirse it was replaced, and rightly too, by a 


highly efficient—considering the age when it 
made its appearance—machine, the Charka cr 
the spinning wheel. On the other side, weaving 
was done by the crude method of interlacing 
warp and woof which operation was later on 
tran.sferred to looms, another marvel of invention 
demanding more ingenuity than the charka. 

In India, there is a mixture of the mediaeval 
days and the scientific era. She has both the 
charka and the handloom against highly mecha¬ 
nised spinning and the weaving mills. 

lit would have been an ideal combination, a 
model to be copied by every country or State 
with a vast unemployed population, if charka 
could meet all the requirements of the handloom 
industry. It is a tragedy that handloom has 
permanently to depend upon a great rival of 
charka for the supply of yarn. Handspun 
rather charka yarn forms only a fractional part 
of the total yarn used in the handlooms. The 
weaving mills which produce more than thrw- 
fourths of the total production of woven 
goods have nothing to do with the ‘handspun’ 
yam. 

Besides the inherent strength that the hand* 
loom might possess, thoughtful men have inter* 
vened to save the age-old industry and the 
workers dependent on it from a threatened exist* 
ence. Efforts are being made to inject vitality 
to a weak constitution and it has been able to 
produce some effect however feeble. But the 
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spinning wheel has fare? the worse. TakU is 
completely out of the picture. Chorka is carry¬ 
ing On a losing game. But for Mahatmajfs 
support during the Non-co-operation Movement 
and thereafter during his life time, ckarka would 
have been a specimen of some by-gone days. 
Still, it could not gather sufficient strength to 
take care of itself without extraneous help, pecu¬ 
niary and otherwise, i.e., a good deal of public 
sentiment for the support (>f small industries and 
their half-starved workers. It is also a case with 
a large number of users of khaddar whose main 
aim is to secure preferment from official circles 
for his coarse fabric of handspun yarn. 

Leaving aside for our present discussion the 
problem of heavy and heavier taxation making 
cloth a luxury in a poor and even in a middle 
class family, it is quite certain that mills could 
maintain an abundant supply at a cheaper rate 
if there had been no restrictions on its produc¬ 
tion and a heavy excise duty to subsidise hand- 
loom products. The patent fact is ignored that 
it is an unwise step to go on pampering industries 
which w('uld never be able, unless spoon-fed, to 
take care of themselves. On the other hand it 
causes imposition of heavy taxes on the essential 
goods required by the poorer classes forcing them 
to deny many of the articles without which life 
is not worth living. 

It is a fact that mills w'ill be able to oust the 
spinning wheels completely and the handlooms 
largely, throwing out a considerable number of 
men out of employment. The same question, 
with a good deal of difference in, degree, crops 
up in relation to all industrial products which 
are manufactured both in the cottage and the 
factory. As handloom is the biggest cottage 
indus'ry and engage the largest number of rural 
workers in a single group of industry, the light, 
obtained from the analysis of its economy in re¬ 
lation to the common man, may illumine the 
path of other problems of similar nature groping 
for solution. 

The policy of the Government and tho 
Planning Commission seems to he overweighed 
by the thought of more unemployment when the 
efforts of both have miserably failed to touch, 
even the fringe of the cursed problem. It seems 
to be quite wrong to stick to age-old methods of 
production which is quite incapable of keeping 
pace with the march of time. The poor tax- 
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payers’ money is wasted to satisfy, the fad of a 
few inffuential persons who every now and then 
use (or abuse) the name of the *‘Father of the 
Nation” whose ideals of truth, simplicity, sense 
of sanctity for public money, frugality, etc., have 
been drowned in the seven seas. His name has 
become an instrument of convenience. It may 
be pertinently asked as to how many of the 
advocates of charka do ply it themselves except 
on ceremonial occasions (even then, not all) to 
be photographed and flashed in the next morn, 
ing’s papers and Government periodicals and 
publications. It is now a big joke to pro¬ 
claim adherence to old methods in some of the 
most essential goods required by the masses. 

This obstinacy is doing immense harm not 
only to the economy of the country but spoiling 
the chances of more income to the workers in 
the traditional lihes of production. The Report 
on Small Industries in India ))y the Ford Found¬ 
ation I’eain states, ‘"Without rationalisation, the 
natural talents of Dndian wc'rkers and craftsmen 
are being wasted in a hopeless race against 
modern technology.” The Recomrnendatit'na of 
“the Team” are for out and out modernisation 
which might frighten a large section <»f those 
who hold the destiny of the millions of j»eople in 
the palm of their hands. 

It is a bad policy to waste money on ineffi¬ 
ciency for any reason whatever it might bo, and 
the incalculable hardship it entails upon all con¬ 
cerned should be viewed in its proper perspec¬ 
tive. It is absolutely useJess to think that the 
Ambar or any other modificaticn of the present 
day charka can meet the demands of the huge 
and growing population. It may I.e that one has 
to wait till Doomsday for a charka that would 
be able to compete with the spinning mills which 
Jiave been developed with the ingenuity and effort* 
of technicians of different lands, Indian techni¬ 
cians have so far failed to produce any charka 
of acceptable design eveji against a prize of 
Rs. 1,00,000 offered first by Mahatmaji and then 
by the Government of India. Other advanced 
nations won’t think of wasting their time over 
9 n impossibility. Indian and other technicians 
would better engage themselves without any fur¬ 
ther delay in effecting alterations to spinning 
mills to suit requirements of the rural areas. 
This is the only acceptable and effective way 
that lies before the country. . , 
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Similar is the case with handlooms. It is 
really hopeful that permission for starting 
power-looms is being liberalised but the rate is 
rather slow for the exigencies of the situation. 
At the same time some form of power-driven 
automatic unit may be invented or imported, if 
needs be, to gradually supplant the handlooms 
and the power-looms. In the last exhibition 
organised by Czechoslovakia in Calcutta, the 
working of a small automatic loom was demon¬ 
strated which proved its efficiency to the techno¬ 
logist and the layman alike. 

Machines whether it be of the Japanese t>pc 
or of any other sort, which can fill up the void be¬ 
tween the age-old ones ('n the one hand 
and the most modernised type of machines on the 
other, will for some time to come be able to keep 
the economy of production and emplo)ment in 
the balance. This is not impossible as is evidenced 
by such machines, to mention only a few, as the 
chall-cutter, the blower (in smithy), flour 
(wheat) milling, the Persian wheel (in water 
raising), mLxers (in road making), printing 
and binding, sewing, typewriting, peeling 
(veneer) and saw-niilling machines indicate. It is 
quite necessary that small units for the manufac¬ 
ture of match, dairy produce, melalw'ares, wood¬ 
work, paper and pulp board, etc., ten times more 
productive than the crude tools of the present 
nroment, should be manufactured and put into 
use within a very short lime. The aid of foreign 
experts in the line will be, of imirtense value to the 
country. A nation which wants to protect the 
old ghani and the hand-pounding (of paddy), 
spinning, etc., by embargo on productioir of 
factories for all times to ceme without substitu¬ 
ting them with the modern types of machines, 
is certainly faced with stagnation of thoughts 
and ideas, a sure sign of decay. 

India has already progressed a good deal 
after huge expenditure in the way of generating 
electricity at various dam centres and wants to 
supply cheap power to distant rural areas. If 
industriral consumption is lacking, it will be a 
poor icturn if it remains limited to domestic 
lighting (and perhaps, heating) only. India’s 
technologists will be failing in their duty if 
they, while there is still lime, cannot produce 
small machines to be driven by electrical energy. 
One is not certain if any attempt is being made 
in this direction. The great Planners, the 
architects of India’s destiny, are too busy protect¬ 


ing a by-gone and tottering economy and are 
manifesting superb unconcern about what is 
most likely to take place in the near future. 
Small things on which the fate of small and poor 
people depends have been overlooked by big men 
who have got big plans for which very big noise 
that reverberates throughout the world has been 
generated. They are very big in the manner 
of begging and let us not hope that their 
failures would be so big as signs all around 
signify. 

A courageous step, more than anything 
else, for the adoption of more efficient means of 
production wherever p('ssiblc, is needed. The 
population is glowing very fast, the present type 
of collage industries bereft of possibilities of ex¬ 
pansion have not been able to play its proper 
role. Agriculliu'e has aluu'st reached the satur¬ 
ation point in respect of employing more men. 
Further expansion of the fields for growing 
crops is bound to l>e slow because there is not 
much land left for the purpc'se. Mforeover, the 
present number of poisons depending on land 
will be found more than sufficient for managing 
such plots and mechanisation is bound to make 
steady inreads on the methods of agricultural 
production and causing partial unemj)lo)nienl 
to many. 

New employments are made only in big 
development projects and for big manufaclur- 
ing eonecriis. IJnforiunatcly, due to many 
complexities in the application of the new 
laws, small business concerns have suffered 
depression and more and moie people are bereft 
of Jlieir establiihod means of liveliheod. The 
number of the unemployed is swelling rapidly; 
at least they cannot be offset by the num¬ 
ber of pel sons securing new jobs in governmen¬ 
tal undertakings or institutions. Some of the 
developmental schemes arc nearing completion 
and there is already a problem regarding the em¬ 
ployees of the Damodar Valley Corporation and 
such other schemes. No rapid expansion of 
new undertakings of like nature can take place 
due to exchange difficulties. The number of 
big industrial units to come into bding both 
in the public and private sectors will, by the 
peculiar nature of the prevailing circumstances, 
be very limited. ‘ 

Hope lies in the establishment of small 
industries. But there must be a change from 
the traditional type of article! as well as In the 
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methods of their production. This principle 
does not apply to goods which are required in 
small numbers or goods which arc so artistic 
that machine is no matdi for the deft human 
fingers. An examination of a few of the old type 
of industrial products makes the position 
clear. The earthenware, from the conmion clay, 
is rapidly being replaced by aluniiniuin, 
enamel, glass, porcelain, papier nuicbo, celluloid 
and plastic goods. Let them hold on to those 
that have some economic value but at the 
same time efforts should be made to find gain¬ 
ful occupations for those who are finding it 
difficult to eke out their existence by pursuing 
the antiquated mode of produeli(»n of out-meded 
articles. They should be liained to switch over 
to new induslries. New ideas arc more 
necessary than anything else at the present 
moment. The case is not quite different with 
brass and Lell-melal, village iion and s'eel 
goods, toys and buttons, sola products, and so 
on and so forlli. It is ossi'iitial that the new 
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articles which are replacing the old should be 
carefully noted and the new line of manufacture 
with new type of raw materials that they 
involve should be adopted without any further 
loss of time. 

fin going for the new industries or in 
introducing some new techniques with improved 
machinery in the present pattern of production, 
an amount of unemployment may take place at 
the initial stage. It will certainly be compen¬ 
sated by the opening of bigger avenues of 
employment and bigger income not only to the 
industries but will result in an all-round 
economic improvement to all concerned in¬ 
cluding the 2 ^roducer 8 of raw materials, stock¬ 
ists, dealers, etc., of finished goods. Sooner or 
later this risk of temporary unemidoymeiit has 
to be taken and it is much better if it is 
adopted before any further harm is caused to 
the interes'.s of small and cottage industries and 
the workers depending on them. 


FOOD PRICES IN INDIA 

PiHxlucing and Coiisuniiiig Centres 


By Dr. P. C. BANSIL. m.a.. pIi.d. 


The Scope of the Study 
The ehiof source of energy in India being the 
cereals, they alone represent tho staple food of 
the country. Again, from among the cereals, while 
rice and wheat account for nearly 50 per cent 
of the total food-grains consumed, all the other 
coarsc-grains like maize, barley, gram, millets 
small as well as big and subsidiaiy foods like 
tapioca, potato and groundnut arc the .source of 
food supply to the remaining half of tho popu¬ 
lation. Wc would thus r(?strict ourselves to only 
wheat and rice in this study. 

The other and much stronger reason of res¬ 
tricting the scope of our present study is the 
relative unimportance of other grains for the 
country as a whole so that the price quotations 
of various coarse grains have no significance for 
the major consuming centres in India. The 
production of these coarse grains being further 
intended more or less for local consumption, 


they camiot play any important role in a com¬ 
parative study for the whole of India. 

The Ob.;kct 

Food jirice-s have been ))layiiig a major 
part in the economy of Indhi where as much as 
70 per cent of the total cropiied area is under 
food-gJ‘ain.s. Ignoring the distant past, a glance 
over the previou.s 25 years would show four 
clear and distant phases in the food prices of 
India. The pre-war j^eriod was marked by a 
depression when the Indi.an agriculturist was 
the hardest hit and food prices were at the 
.lowest ebb. With the breakout of the war in 
September, 1939, they began to look up and the 
problem of soaring food prices continued to 
haunt even after the cessation of hostilities after 
.1945. This trend backed by the partition in 
1947 and the Korean War in 1950 continued right 
up to 1952. With the launching of decontrol in 
that year, a new chapter opened in the food 
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history of tJic country, the previous two years, 
1556 and 1957, again showed an upward swing. 
While during the war and the iierind of controlled 
cebnomy food prices were under tlic influence 
of an inflationary spiral, the decontrol experi- 
tnent in 1952 brought prices lojipling down and 
the subsequent years ciuised anxiety because of 
falling jiriees. The Government had to enter the 
market to purchase rice, wheat, and gram in 
order to safeguard the interests of the cultivator. 
The iirices havi* again had a hardening tendency 
only recently. 

We pro))osc to study in thi.s paper i)ricc 
sptx'ads between the major surplus and deficit 
Stale.s of India fluring tlies,^ piaiods, find out 
what changes were brought about by the food 
control on the pricing system in the country, 
and how far normalcy has been restored. 

Food Ti^db Pattebn 

Before we do so it would be nece.«sary to 
examine the channels aUmg which the movement 
of food-grains (rice and wheat in our present 
case) has been taking place. From a study of 
the rail and river-borne trade of rice and wheat 
for the period before the war, we find that the 
chief imjKii'ting States of wheat were Bengal and 
Bombay; Bengal being supplied by U.P. and 
the Punjab and Bombay by the then Central 
Provinces and the Punjab. "Most of the Punjab 
trade to both Bombay ami Calcutta wa^s by sea 
through the ])ort of Karachi while small quanti¬ 
ties of wheat were also moved by rail. The 
whole of the U.P. and Ontral Provinces trade 
on the other hand was by rail. 

As for ri(‘C, the highly deficit States were 
Bihar, Bombay, Madras and Bengal while the 
surplu.s ones were OrLssa, Assam, Central Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab. Besides these surplus 
States mentioned above, Sind and Burma which 
W'cro then a part of India wore among the highly 
surplus provinces. Assam was supplying to 
Bengal and Bihar, while Orissa along with these 
two Provinces also met th^^ requirements of 
Madras. Bombay was mainly being fed by the 
Punjab and Mysore. All the same there were 
many a cross movement of rice like Bengal 
sending rice to U.P. and U.P. to certain other 
areas. This was due to the particular and sj)ccific 
varieties that were grown and consumed in 
different areas. A major portion of the crop is 
locally consumed in practically all the growing 


areas. What enters the intcr-Statc trade is only 
some specific variety with a specific demand in 
the consuming area. 

Be.sides this, rice was also being supplied 
to the coastal States of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras by Burma, and Sind was also supplying 
sufficient quantities through the port of Karachi. 
In this fliscussion we shall, however, restrict our¬ 
selves to only those States which form a part 
of the exi.sling geographical area of India. 
Burma and Sind have thus been excluded. 

PlUCES 

Having tlnus examined the various suridus 
and deficit States it would be interesting to 
know bow f(«)d prices varied from State to 
Slate. In the very early i)eriod before 1861, when 
mad and rail communications had not as yet 
developed, there were wide fluctuations in food 
prices not only over time, but al.«o over space 
representing local scarcities and surpluses.^ 
With the development of communications and 
the opening of foreign trade, these wddo fluctua- 
tion.s were .‘“moothened. Not only tliat, a sort of 
stability w'as cstablisbc( throughout the coun¬ 
try, but they were influenced to a great extent 
by outside prices in the world. Bice and wdicat 
have a W'orld market and Indian prices in these 
commodities continued to bo inllucncod by those 
prices." They had a direct effect on the prices 
of coarse grains as w’cll which movwl in sym¬ 
pathy wtih the former. The result was that 
there was a trend towards more or less in the 
w'holc of India. We are to examine, how far this 
one price level was disturbed during the period 
of controlled economy and to what extent it has 
been restored after decontrol. The decade before 
th(' w'ar has been taken as representative of the 
normal period, 

Wc have two sets of prices available with 
us. One is the harvest prices for the various 
States based on the averages of tho district 
prices during the harvesting period. The other 
is the average yearly wholesale prices for im¬ 
portant centres of trade in the various States. 
Although harvest prices arc only tlie prices of 
cultivators and do not represent the actual 
prices at which the commodity goes to the 
consumer, yet in the absence of the market 

1. Brij Nara>n: Indian Economic Life, Past and 
Present, 1929, p. 109, 

S, Y. Krislinaswamy: Monograph on Rural 
Problems in Madras, p. 342. 
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prices during the controlled period a study principal markets iu each district.® There was 
based on harvest prices throughout the period thus no uniformity in the countiy. A new 
will give us a better idea of the local conditions scheme has, however, been introduced with effect 
prevailing at different times. Since the external from 1960 to bring about this uniformity, 
supplies of food-grains from Indian States or Although a number of States have already 
outside arc intended more or less for the con- adopted the new system, there still remains 
sumption of city population in the respective some lacuna and during all our discussions we 
States, a study based on harvest prices will lx? have to bear this in mind. The study based on 
a better guide to understand the real food such prices will thus at most be only rough, 
situation in rural India which has mainly There is al.«o a second scries of harvest 
depended on ils own internal resources. prices which are collected through the branches. 

It would, however, be neccs.sary to have of the Imperial (State) Bank of India. They 
some idea of the definition of the term ‘harvest -(vlate to wholesale prices of different agricul- 
priecs,’ before Wc place much of reliance on tural commodities, prevailing during a period of 
them. The methods of collection of those prices about two month.s after the arrival of the new 
were till recently governed largely by local harvest in selected principal markets where the 
customs and u.^age.s and as such differed from branches of the Bank exist. They are known as 
Slate to State. In Assam, for example, they “Harvest Season Prices” and wherever U-sed 
ux>re just (lie wholesale prices prevailing at the have been termed as such, 
four important markets in the State during The pEiiion Before the War 

harvest time; in Madras, they were the retail The year 1930 oix-ned with a worldwide de- 
prices ruling at two or three principal markets pre.«sion which affected Indian price structure 
in each district except tho.sc of rice and some cqtially. This deflationary phase of the cycle 
other non-food crops which were based on with a short interval continued till the war 
wholesale prices; in Punjab, they were the broke out in 1939. The fact that pricos of food- 
prices received by (be fanners for tbeir produce grains in the various States of India for the 
during liarvcst period and were collected from i>eriod before the war were following a steady 
selected villages; in Oii^sa and West Bengal, trend is obvious from a study of harvest prices 
they were com])uted as (lie average of tlic prices of rice and wheat for the quinquennium ending 
ruling during Iiarvest time at two or throe 1928-29 and 1938-39. Table I studies this trend. 

Table I 

Harvest Pr'ucs of Rice and Wheat in some of the important States. 

(All prices arc in Rs. per inaund) 


State 

Rice 



Wheat 




Avi'ra^f Tndfr: wiMi 

1 Ori'-Mi 


]iarv(\«f, price 

IinJex with Punjab 


tlnriiiuj (|iiinc]Uciiniiini 


100 

f(H* qiiinquonniiun 

a."* 

100 


onclinjE:. 



ending. 




1928-2i) 

1938-39 

1928-29 

193R-.39 

102.«-29 

19.38-39 

1928-29 

1938-39 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Assam 

G/6 

3/0 

143 

117 

. • 

. . 

.. 

• • 

Bengal 

6/15 

3/6 

156 

140 

6/1 

3/4 

133 

140 

Bihar 

6/3 

3/6 

140 

140 

6/3 

3/11 

136 

159 

Bombay 

8/2 

4/10 

197 

190 

7/8 

4/3 

164 

180 

C.P, and Bcrar 6/2 

3/4 

138 

134 

5/5 

3/1 

73 

127 

Madras 

7/4 

3/13 

163 

157 

• . 

• . 

• • 


Orissa 

4/7 

2/7 

100 

100 

. • 

. . 

.. 

• • 

Punjab 

6/3 

2/11 

117 

110 

4/9 

2/5 

100 

100 

U.P. 

7/5 

4/2 

162 

169 

5/6 

3/0 

118 

124 

Sourer*: 

Famine Commission, ^inal Report, 

p. 480. 






3, From 

(.Harvest) Prices 

of Principal Crops, 

SupptemSni to Agricullvral Prices 

in Indict 1951*1952*. 
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Columns 4 and 5 under rice and 8 and 9 
under wheat show a remarkable degree of un¬ 
animity. Although there is a wide variation 
Iwtwcen the various States, the price parity as 
between the two periods remains practically the 
same. The general price-level practically in 
all the States came down in 1938-39 by half that 
of 1928-29, but the trend is practically the same 
throughout India. As regards our general state¬ 
ment of one prie.c-levol for the country as a 
whole, we have to examino th<'. price spreads as 
between the various States more closely. 

According to the Reports on the Markciir,^ 
of Rice ond Wheat, the costs of handling and 
transport together amount in the case of wheat 
and rice to about 26.3 per cent respectively.^ 

Detailed data is available with regard to 
these actual costs in the case of wheat during 
the forties. Such costs per maund from Lyall- 
I)Ur to Bombay via Karachi were Rs. 1-5-2. 
from Lyallimr to Calcutta, both via Karachi 
and direct by rail Rs. 1-7-0, from Chandausi 
(U.P.) to Calcutta Rs. 1-3-0, and from Indore 
and Sagour in the Centra! India to Bombay 
about Rs. 1-2-0 and Rs. 1-4-0 respectively.'’ 

Price differences to the e.xtent mentioned 
above between the producing and the consum 
ing Slates woidd thus be just a normal feature. 
If it is, however, nnicli more iK-yond this, tlu' 
matter will need further investigation. 

The Case of IV'tieat 

Taking the case of wheat first, Tabic H 
gives the harvest prices of wheat in the impor¬ 
tant States between 1931-32 and 1942-43. 


Wo have already seen that wheat supplies 
to Calcutta were being made from U.P. and 
Punjab, while the requirements of Bombay 
were being met by C. P. and Punjab. Table 
III will study the price spread between these 
importing and exporting States. 

(Sec Table III, p. 211) 

It would be seen from Table III above that 
up to the year 1940-41 price differences between 
the i)roducing and consuming centres were in¬ 
variably less than the cost of handling and 
tiansportation which varied from Rs. 1-2-0 to 
Rs. 1-7-0 as already stated. But for abnor¬ 
mally high prices in Bombay for the quinquen¬ 
nium ending il928-29 and a very slight margin 
in the case of Bengal and U.P., the difference 
in the prices throughout the period remained 
practically within those co.^its. These variations 
may be duo to the different varietie.^s quoted. 
If we could get these quotations for the com¬ 
moner varieties which enter into inter-provin¬ 
cial trade, the price spreads would, jx'rhaps, 
have api)roximated to the costs of transporta¬ 
tion, etc.® 

This, in other words, means that for so long 
as normal transport facilities were available 
within the countiy, wheat prices tended to keep 
a certain level and moved practically parallel 
from one centre to the other. 

The war broke out in the year 1939 which 
was followed by a slight increase in the food- 
grain priee.s. As the internal transport system 
remained intact for about 2 years after the 
brcak-otit of hostilities, the pricing pattern also 
II 


Aumuil Average Harvest Prices of Wheat 
1931-32 to 1942-43 


(In Rupees 


State 

1931-32 to 

1935-36 to 


1934-35 

1938-39 

1 

2 

3 


Rs. a.p. 

Rs. a.p. 

Bengal 

3 2 0 

3 4 0 

Bombay 

3 12 0 

4 4 0 

U.P. 

2 9 0 

3 1 0 

Punjab 

2 4 0 

2 6 0 

C.P. & 

Berar 2 10 0 

3 3 q 


4. Pr.vos Siib-CoDimittw Report, Op. Cit., p. 69. 

5. Report on the Marketing of Wheat in India. 

44(M1. 


per maund) 

1939-40 to 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1940-41 

4 

5 

6 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a.p. 

Rs. a. p 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

15 0 0 

5 0 0 

0 n 0 

16 6 0 

3 10 0 

6 5 0 

10 1.1 0 

2 14 0 

5 0 0 

10 0 0 

3 11 0 

5 15 0 

12 6 0 


6. .IJ Anjaria, DT Lakdawala and Dr. Samant.: 
Price Control in India, with special reference to food 
aiippl.v, Bombay, 1046; p. 79. 
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Table HI 

Price spread of wheat between the Importing and Exporting States 


(In Rupees per maund) 


States 

Average 5 
years ending 
1928-29 

4931-32 to 4934-35 to 
1934-36 1938-39 

1938-39 to 
1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

R.s. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bengal and U. P. 

0 11 0 

0 9 0 

0 3 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

4 6 0 

Bengal and Punjab 

1 8 0 

0 14 0 

0 14 0 

... 

• * • 

5 0 0 

Bombay and C.P. 

2 3 0 

12 0 

1 6 0 

1 5 0 

0 6 0 

4 0 0 

Bombay and Punjab 

2 15 0 

18 0 

1 14 0 

2 2 0 

1 11 0 

.660 


(Bast'd on Tables I and II) 


remained pra,etically undieturbed in all the 
States under study. Table IV gives a eomi)ara- 
livc study of railway traffic for this period. 

(Sec Table IV below) 

The year 1941-42 saw a further increase in 
the prices and the strange thing as would be 
seen from Table III was that the increase in the 
producing States of the Punjab, TJ.P., and C.P. 
was much higher than that in Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay; so much so that the Bengal price was 
lower than U.P. and ecjual to that of the Pun¬ 
jab. The Bombay and C.P. difference was also 
reduced to only a few annas. 

We are not in a position to pin down the 
responsibility for this phenomenon to any 
specific point. What we find is that after a 
downward movement, of wheat prices for the 
first five months iif 1941, Lyallpur and Ilapur 
markets rose sharply from July, 1941. The 
wholesale price Index for wheat, for example, 
went up to 198 in September and 214 in 
Doceml>er, 1941, at Lyallpur with August, 1939, 


as the base. In the case of U.P. with the same 
bfise it rose from 13il in July to 157 in Decem¬ 
ber,’ 1941. The only t)0.ssible explanation for all 
this seems to be «lue to adverse war news, the 
‘freezing’ order of Japanese assets and exag¬ 
gerated rumours about cxiiorts to countries in 
the Middle East. Army Purchases of wheat had 
also increas-nd and stood at about 88,000'’ tons 
in 1941-42. All these factors combined together, 
coupled with a slightly adverse rabi crop of 
1941-42,” seem to have created a sort of shortage 
l)sychology in the producing centres, the result 
being a sudden rise in the wheat prices. The 
U.P. representative at the Third Price Control 
Conference held on October 10 and 17, 1941, 
pointed out that all this was due to th6 fact 

7. S. C. eili.alurvrdi: Wheal St utilities in the 
l'l\ Bulletin No. 22, Deparimrut of Economics and 
Stali-lic.s, UP, 10.53; ].p. 1(XM}7. 

8. Famine Inquiry Conimissiun lieporl on Bengal, 
p IS. 

)9. Season and Crop Rx'ports for 1940-41 of th® 
Punjab and U.P. 


Table IV 

Railway and Road Statistics, J938-39 to 1940-41 

Three years average 1939-40 1940-4 

ending 1938-39 


Railways 


Route mileage open for traffic— 


Broad (^auge (’000 miles) 

21.2 

21.2 

21.0 

Metro Gauge ,, ,» 

15.8 

15.9 

16.0 

Narrow Gauge „ 

Rolling stock— 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

Locomotives, Steam (WO) 

Source: Statiatioal Abatraet for British /nd»o,1936-1037 

8.4 

to 1940-41, pp. 

8.4 

43(M0. 

8.4 



“spccuUtors were forcing ‘iup prices since 
^l^ucers had disposed of 80 to W per cent of 
fheir produce and during July and August no 
if^orts from the Province were observed.”*® 

To add fuel to fire, an order was issued on 
[ "pecember 5, 1941, by the Central Govcrinnent 
ilSxing the maximum price of wheat at Rs. 4-0-0 
..per maund at Lyallpur and IlajHir and autho¬ 
rised the Provincial Governments to determine 
the maximum price at other places, having re¬ 
gard to normal parities. ** Naturally this createdi 
a sort of panic. A Wheat Commissioner for 
India was appointed on December 31, whose 
function was to advise provincial inice control 
authorities, to regulate the distribution of wheat, 
and to acfiuii’e wheat when necessary for sale 
through provincial agencies. 

Before the Wheat Commissioner could do 
anything in the matter, a period of local scar¬ 
cities beginning from Januaiy, 1942 to April 
J942, followed particularly in the producing 
States-. It was only on April 30, 1942 that a 
wheat control order was notified regulating rail- 
borne movements of wheat from prodticing 
provinces to consuming areas by permits issued 
by the Wheat Comini.ssioncr for India. 

The changed relationshij) of wheat prices 
between surplus and deficit States in tho year 
1941-42 may thus be found in greater prc.s.sure 
On the producing States and abundant sui)plies 


to the consuming ones. Table V will 1^ 
interest in this connection. 

(Sec Table V below) 

Table V will bring out clearly that in so 
far as the external wheat supplies were con¬ 
cerned, the consuming States were better off in 
the year *1941-42 and the drain on the producing 
States was the maximum. Possibly this had the 
natural effect of reversing the trend of price 
l)arity betw'cen the producing and the consum¬ 
ing States. 

Having examined the position in detail for 
the j'car 1941-42, w'c find from Table HI that 
the year 1942-43 shows a marked increase in the 
price differential between the producing and the 
consuming States. This scorns to be natural in 
the presence of hindrances to the normal flow 
of trade and re.striclions. In fact, from this year 
wc enter into a new phase in the food likstory 
of India and will discuss tho po.sition shortly 
in detail. 

The Rice Position 

Coming to rice mw. Table VI studies the 
position with regard to harvest prices. 

(Sec Table VI on page 213) 

BesidOvS Sind and Burma which were then 
a i>art of India, most of the internal supplies of 
rice were made by Orissa, Assam, C.P & Berar 
and the Punjab. Table VII w'ill study the price 
^pread between tho producing and the consum¬ 
ing States. 

(See Table VII on page 213) 

.E V ^ • 


l^nil an,} River-bornc Wheat Trade of India between certain States 


Net Import (+): Export (—) in the year 



(In thousand tons) 

state 

Average 1933-34 

1936-37 to 4 


to 1935-36 

1938-39 

Bengal 

-f 12.9 

-f 4.0 * 

Bombay 

-f 59.0 

+ 68.3 f 

U, P. 

+ 35.3 

—114.6 

Punjab 

—2G1.5 

—507.5 

C.P. (i 

Berar —'147.5 

—140.9 


■ (Souffo: Aftoplcd from I^vwlcment to the Report 

. 10. ProreediURa of tlm Thrd Prico Control Con- 
l^ncc, quoted by Bonpal Famine Report. On Cit • 


1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

+ 7.4 ’ 

-f- 8.0 

-{■ 11.1 

+ 67.6 ' 

+ 62.5 

-t- 66.7 

+ 19.G 

—111.2 

—117.6 

—493.9 

-569.7 

-n507.6 

—213.9 

—177.4 

' —191.6 


on the Marketing of Wheat in India, 1940, pp. 86-87). 


11. Proceedings of the Thitd Price Cbntro) Con- 
forenco, ' ■ 


•fi 



TaslbVI 


Annual Average Harvest Prices of Rice {Winter) 
1931-32 to 1942-43 
(1q Rupees per maund) 


State 

1931-32 to 

1935-36 to 

1939-40 to 

1941-42 

1942-43 


1934-35 

1938-39 

1940-41 



X 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. a.p. 

Rs. a.p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Assam 

3 0 0 

5 3 0 

4 0 0 

4 4 0 

8 12 0 ' 

Bengal 

3 0 0 

3 7 0 

4 14 0 

5 6 0 

14 0 0 

Bihar 

3 2 0 

3 G 0 

4 6 0 

5 7 0 

8 0 0 it 

Bombay 

4 10 0 

4 12 0 

5 7 0 

8 0 0 

12 13 0 

C'.P. it Berar 

3 1 0 

3 4 0 

3 8 0 

6 6 0 

9 0 0 A 

Madras 

3 11 0 

3 13 0 

4 8 0 

5 6 0 

8 6 0 

Oris.*a 

1 15 0 

2 9 0 

3 G 0 

4 3 0 

6 3 0 

U. P. 

3 14 0 

4 3 0 

4 14 0 

■ 6 11 0 

10 0 0 H 

J\mjab 

d 12 0 

2 0 0 

2 6 6 

3 9 0 

5 15 0 

Souicc: The 

Food Slotrlies 

of India, Op. Cit., 

p. 139 and 

Faitiine Inquiry Commission Final Report^ ' 


Oj). Cit., i). 478. 


Table VTI 


Prict Spi'fad hctuTcn the Producing and Consuming States of Rice 


(Jn Rupee* i)er 

Stales 19:R-32 to 

19;il-3r> 

1 2 

R.*^. a.p. 

Oi'issa & Bengal 1 1 0 

()i’is.sa Bihar 13 0 

Orissa & Madra.s il 12 0 

Punjab & 

Bombay 2 14 
Ai5sam & Bengal 0 0 

Assam fc Bihar 0 2 

(Based ou Tal)lo VI) 


amid) 


1935-36 to 

1939-40 to 

1938-39 

1940-41 

3 

4 

R.S. a.]). 

Rs. a. p. 

0 14 0 

8 0 

0 13 0 

0 0 

1 4 0 

2 0 

2 12 0 

3 0 6 

0 4 0 

0 14 0 

0 3 0 

0 6 0 


1941-42 

1942-43 

5 

6 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

1 3 0 

7 13 0 

1 4 0 

1 13 0 

1 3 0 

2 5 0 

4 7 0 

6 14 0 

1 2 0 

5 4 0 

1 3 0 

0.12 0 


Table VIT reveals practically the same 
difference in the rice between some of the pro¬ 
ducing and consuming centres, and the pattern 
rpmain.& unchanged right, u)) to 1940-41. But 
rice is a P'Seuliar crop in the sense that Bengal, 
Bihar and Madras which enter into the import 
trade of India are themselves the major pro¬ 
ducers of rice. All the three States combined 
account for nearly 60 per cent of its acreage and 


production. The price differential between them 
may thus be more a representative ef the various 
qualities of rice whicli are innumerable^^ than 
the handling and transport charges as in the 

12. Orissa alone ha.<i nioro Uian 1.000 varctite. 
(Dr. II. K. Nandi; ProcSedvigx of the S>cvcnth. Meet* 
in</ of the Crops and Soils Wing of the Board of Agri^ 
culture and Animal Husbandry, 1948, p. 293), Bengal 
as against thi.s has 4,000 varieties according to John 
Kcnay {Intensive Farming, p. 246). 



case of wheat. But for the Punjab, where very 
few people have* rice us their staple diet, a 
-major ])ortion of the crop is locally consumed 
within a comparatively circumscribed area. 
This being the case the price of rice in the 
various markets show a very little tendency to 
move in close sympathy.This single factor is 
also responsible for shooting prices in scattered 
pockets of the country in case of local crop 
failur'C or a hreak-down of tlic tran^port. system. 
Notwithstanding all this, a stuily of Tiiblcs VI 
and VH would it vcal lhai for the pcriml before 
the war, rice wa.s the clu'apc.st in the Punjab 
and Uii^'-a, juacfically at the same level in 
Assam, Bengal, BihaJ’, ('.P. and Madras and 
a little high in I'.P. and Bombay. 

Si m.mino I'e 

Snnnning up llu' jin.^iiion for the period 
before the \\ar we liial tlial there was a certain 
price level thioiigh('Ut the counliy ami specitie 
parity between tlie, puces of \anous food- 
grains in the producing and tl\e consnining 
States. We have examined the [losilion in res¬ 
pect of wheat- and rice. Tlie puces of eoarsc- 
grains like jowar, bajia and maize are gene¬ 
rally gnVta'Ufd liy liio.-e of wheal. Tli-e ex<-i;])Unns 
to this lule as .stated by the /ih/m// on the Mnr- 
kcfing of .UiiUf itin} Mi'llils m [mlm are few 
and far between.'* 

It may be noteil liiat I lie g'lieial conelu- 
sions reached al)o\e leniaiiKd inulisUnbeil for 
tile doca<(e studied above wliieli was otherwise 
a ireriod of many di''(urban<’'i's in prices. 'I’here 
are four clear phases fo he witiie'-sed ' ’ I’lrsl- is 
the depre.'sioM period from Se])leml)er, 1929 to 
iMarch, 193.3. ^\ith July. 1914 as the ba-e, the 
Calcutta annual a\eraae index of ceieals which 
stood at 133 iu 1928 came down steadily to a' 
low" a figure as GO m 1933.“'' A wide disparity 
was witne.'sed between juices and cost of jiro- 
ductiou .so inneh so that the prices of agricul¬ 
tural commoditit's fell by more than 50 jier cent 
W’hilc reduction in tiie cost of jiroduction wa-' 

13. on llir Mnrki t'Hg oj Jia'c, lOtt, p. l.'d, 

U. Rii>o.l, met. JI. 2C. 

15. For a bru f hut lii' id dc'sniUion of the.-c 

trOTlds refer to 8 (! Bi'M I'nn 'I': uni. Dnion/ till 

haul Dccailr ami Their on In'lmn Economy, 

1940. 

16. Stolistical Alwlrnct for BntO'h. Inilui jrotii 
im-27 to li/Zd-SG, p. 550. 


only of the order of 15 to 20 per cent.^^ Second 
was the jiartial recovery jieriod from April 1933 
to August 1937, whftin prices showed a slight 
recovery as a result of an improvement in the 
general economic conditions in India as well as 
abroad and the gradual depletion of stocks of 
primaiy commodities. The effect was felt to a 
striking degree during the first half of 1937 
owing mainly to the influence of heavy ex- 
])cnditure on armaments in many countries. 
A\'itli a sliaip iccossion of jirices of primary 
coiniiioditics, which cnmmcnccd in l’8A about 
April, 1937, and which gathcrcil niomciitum as 
the year wore on, Indian jiriccs al.H) show"od a 
setback from S<:’i)tcnibcr, I937. 'I'liis reecssiou 
in |>riccs in the movement- continued uj) to 
August, 1939. and juv. cnl,s a lliird pha.'<e in the 
movement of prio;'.'., Willi llie tuilhreak of war 
III Si'plenilu r. 1939, prices again .-taited looking 
UJ) aiul I’litcred into the I’ourih pha-'C. Witli all 
these Uj).'' and downs the general jiaUcrn within 
till' t'oiinuy wa.s no(, di.-tiirhed. 'riie only jm.s- 
sihle ('Xjilanatioa for all I Ins would ^eeni to he 
the absence of any dist-iirbanee in the transjioi’t. 
.ystem of I he country. Tliere being jiraetically 
uulled condition" not only in India but the 
wo-Id o\cr, the intcinal trade continued to flow 
along ."et channels. Chaiigos in tip' gruieral price 
hwel could not thus affcci the set jiattcrn of judre 
j>ai'itif.>, of various food-grains hetwocii tiie 
various producing and the c()nsunung centres. 

'I'JII-; Pl-'inoD OF ('oN-HMU., 

.Mthoiigli tlu' Second World War stalled in 
Scjitcinher, 1939, Indian (conomy, jiarlicularly 
m le.'jject of food, remained jiraetically un¬ 
disturbed lor about two years till .lajian entered 
the war oil D'cceniber 8. 1941. AVe have seen 
that there was almost a .'-et jiattern of internal 
as well as exiennil trade in food-grains, guided 
more or less by the jirice jiarities between the 
ju'odiicing and consuming centre.s on the one 
hand and tlie importing or cxjiortiiig countries 
on the other hand. 

The whole system , however, received a 
rude shook from 1912 onwards for about a 
jieriod of 10 years. 'I'he disturbing factors were 
a di'-locatioii in the internal transport system, 
the introduction of food control and I'ationing 
-system, and the partition of the country. Mr. S- 

17. S. G. Ben: PricO Trends During the 
Decade, Op. Cil., p. 8. .... 


G;wtuatidii; in 
1943** thus observed; 

^‘Unprecedented transport difficulties in. 
the country and the excessive pressure on the 
railways owing to military movements and 
diversion of traffic from the road and the coast 
have hampered the free flow of commodities 
from surplus to the deficit areas and have 
thus served to intensify local shortages.” 

A study of rail and load transport during 
this peiiod vould reveal that a considerable 
number and quantity of wagon.?, locotnotivct> 
and rails, were sent from the country to some 
near theatres of war. Table VITT will explain 
this. 

(See Table VITl bvlow) 

This fall in the number of locmnotives was 
not much. But there was a tremendous increase 
in military trnflic. While .such traflic amounted 
to less than half a million tons in 1938-39, it 
wa.s 12.9 imllion tons in 1942-43. Some 200 
locomotives and 1.000 wagons were sent to the 


Middli fia^t-. A toUl Wleagft of 776 

mantled to meet defence needs.** 

That was not all, the length of road miles|| 
in the country in 1938 was 64,892 metalled 
220,889 unmctalled. On account of many difi^ 
culties of importing now vehicles, the commaa^ 
(leering of many vehicles for military Use^ 
laticniing of i>etrol and tyres, etc., the road' 
trans{)ort was unable to maintain its pre-waJ; 
oflieiency. Similarly, in the case of coastal 
transport wdiilc the animal average valuo of 
coastal transport during 10 years preceding the 
war was as much as tl51.05 crores of rupees, 
coastal trad-f in private merchandise was re¬ 
duced to insignilicunee 

In the light, of the whole of this, let US 
examinr how far prices paritie.? were disturbed 
in the country during this period. 

The Po.siTiox or ttbiEAT 

Taking first the ease of wheat. Table IX 
will give its larvc'.st prie('s during the pciiod. 


Year 

1938* 

1942* 

1943** 

Difference 

SGuri’c: 


State 


Bombay 


Tadur ’‘•III 

Itollinii Stock as on 3lsi. of March 
Broad ('auric j\[ctTc daioje .\(irroi!’ OaUQe 

I,ocomoti\i- Y'aiion Locomotive Waaon Locomolivc Wagon 
r),30() 1,49.131 2.323 52.269 290 3,587 

5.313 4.47,947 2.212 4(1.777 281 3,478 

5.314 1,48,243 2,240 4ti.02(> 27-1 3,369 

j.. — 888 . —83 —5.633 22 .. —218 

♦ni'. V.K.K V. l^io: ir<;r ‘in<l linlinn hcouomii, 11)14, p. 4i. 

**hU'ii()r( of tho Ruilu'uy fioaul for 1012-13. 

Table IX 

Harvest Price of Wheat, 1942-43 to 1951-52 


tin Rupees per maimd) 
1942-43 to 1945-46 to >1947-48 
1944.-45 1946-47 

2 3 

Rs. a.p. Rs. a.p. Rs. a. p. 

1,5 8 0 13 4 0 29 12 0 


1948-49 1949-50 to 

1951-52 

5 6 
Rs a. Rs. a. p, 

20 8 16 6 0 


Madhya 

Pradesh 11 3 0 

Punjab 9 3 0 

U. P. 11 10 0 

West Bengal 13 0 

* Averniru for I'vo ycMr.-^ 
Sourt'f*: !ndtnn Af/rtPidluynl I 


10 7 0 2 (> 0 22 8 0 

10 13 0 15 1 14 10 0 

12 5 0 17 12 22 14 0 

.13 4 t) 20 25 0 0 

1!)4W60 1o <wilv. 

Stdiistics, 1950 ioul 19.iO-.51; Aiiru^nlhirnl in 


; and Farm (llarrc.si) Por.L of Filncipul Cruiis. 1917-18 to 19.")l-r>2. 


17 10 0 
14 4 0 
K) 0 0 
24 10 .0* 

hut,.I, 19.51 and 


18. G. Bcri; 'a Review of Price Control m Iwlui, B«.ok Gouipauy. Ho.nbay; 

19 O N Vakil (Inv/ml and Food ^^13, pp. 44-45. 

20. Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao; War ' Indian Economy, p. 49. 



A comparative study of Tables II and 
^ Vin will show wide differences not only from 
year to year but also between the producing and 
consuming States. In fact, there vrere no pro¬ 
ducing and consuming States as such. The 
whole of the food trade was under GovermTjent 
control during this period. The surpluses of 
surplus States were procured by the Govern¬ 
ment and were moved to the deficit States in 
accordance with the Basic Plan which was for¬ 
mulated every year. The (luestion of any 
parity in the prices betweem the producing and 
the consuming Slates would not, therefore, arise 
on the basis of handling and (raiisiiort charges as 
wo studied for the piiiod before the war. This 
would be api>arent from Table IX which gives 
price s[)reads between tlie iiroducing and the 
consuming States. 

See Table X 

A study on these lines would seem to be all 
the same useless when we find that UP, Punjab, 
and Madliya Pradesh which had been the main 
surplus States right up to 1943-44, became net 
importers of wheat from 1944-45 and the position 
remained unchanged jiractic.-illy for the whole 
of the controlled period.”* The total shortfall 


21. B.i (d (>n (he d.-itii in ‘^iipnJrnunt to thr Re¬ 
port on till' \fark( tnii! of U'/irot, Op ('it, Indian Food 
i^tatn'^tirn, 19!9; .'irid Food Stiuotion in Indin, : 

1954. It iiiiiv lie iiuintcd oiu that Punjab in thi.s 
(ii.'^fijs )on H'ffis to E.'M Punjab (ail'’. 


between the rationing commitments which Wei« 
represented by the off-take of the particulai* 
grain and the procurement w’as being met during 
the period from foreign imports. No specific 
price level could, therefore, exist even in the 
different parts of one State. Harvest prices 
given in Table VIII do not represent the real 
.state of affairs in the open market. If those 
prices could be obtained tlicy would ushow still 
wider variations. This i.s ull ilio more clear 
from the price data for the years 1947-48 and 
1948-49. Food-grains were decontrolled in 
December, 1947 and tliey were not roeontrolled 
till li'.te in 1948. There being thus no controlled 
price for them, Ikmgal, Bombay and Madhya 
Pradish prices went u)) l.)y evi'ii more than 100 
per cent, whili' the rise in the ease of T*.P. and 
Punjab was hardly of the order of 50 per cent. 
All this .sliows only the exl''tenee of local sliort- 
ages. Piieos in tlio different parts of tlie country 
were thus governed lud I>y anv .'■ort of normal 
trade principles under vliieh the ^ul■plus of one 
area could flow |o the deflcil aiea .und keep a 
certain price level. 

Practically the .same was the position of rico 
or that of other eo.ar,se-gr.aiii'. which invariably 
fi'iled to k('ep any parity vith the pi'ices of flue 
grains like wheal and rice . Table XI studies 
the prices of rice. 

(See Table .VI, p. 217) 


Table X 

Price Spreads of Wheat bcticeen the Producing 


1942-43 to 1051-52 


(In Rupees per maund) 


State 

1942-43 to 

1945-46 to 


1944-45 

194G-47 

1 

2 

3 


R.s. a.p. 

Rs. a.p. 

Bengal it IFP. 

1 8 0 

0 15 0 

Bengal and 

Punjab 

3 15 0 

2 7 0 

Bombay and 

M. Piade.sh 

4 5 0 

2 13 0 

Bombay and 

Punjab 

6 5 0 

2 7 0 


and the Consuming States — 


4947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 to 
1951-52 

4 

5 

6 

R.s, a. p. 

R.s. a. j). 

Rs. a. p. 

2 12 0 

2 2 0 

8 10 0 

5 7 0 

10 6 0 

10 6 0 

3 12 0 

2 0 0 

1 4 0 

14 11 0 

5.14 0 

2 2 0 


Source: Ba.'sed on Table VIII 


Tablb XI 


Harvest Price of Rice, 
(In Rupees per maund) 


State 1942-43 to 1945-46 to 



1944-45 

1946-47 

1 

2 

3 



Rs. a.p. 

Rs. a 

.p. 

As.sam 

12 6 0 

11 10 

0 

Bihar 

10.11 0 

11 12 

0 

Bombay 

16 1 0 

14 15 

0 

M. Bharat 

10 4 0 

9 2 

0 

Madras 

9 d 0 

10 4 

0 

Orissa 

8 4 0 

8 12 

0 

rimj.al'A 

7 6 0 

9 4 

0 

U. F. 

15 8 0 

17 12 

0 

W. Bengal 

13 .10 0 

11 13 

0 

* Prices in 

(he tn-e of Puii.iiil 

) .Ti’o for uTihuMlcptl 

tlU‘ ot .\" 

-.'PI), HJmi', 

niid 

1 

piUO'j ulmli }ia\i' otiioiwi-o \viil« 

‘ A.'initt ons 'imony; 


Ini I94(h50 rnul 

10.')0-.51. 


*j* iMunirs; 

Rir* fmr 

PruJc-di 

wil’d) U 

’vvilh ret:a:tl to 

ri‘{' ]’i 




OECONTROn 

Tlif year 1052 marked u epoch in the 
food history of the country when in the montli 
of June, a policy of i>iu'ti£il decontrol was 
Jann^’hf'd under the bold leader-'liip of the late 
Shri Raii Ahmed Kidwai. The subsequent years 
found further relaxation in this policy and even 
the last vestige of control w'as coraplctcdy 
abolished with effect from <18th March, 1955. 
We shall now examine the po.sition wuth regard 
to prices during this period. Tabic XI gives the 
wholesale prices at some of the selected centres 
in the various State.s. It may be added that 
harve.‘?t prices for this ])eriod are not available, 
hence our resort to ^\hoIs^dc prices. 

Table XI (A) 

WholcHiilc Pi 'icfx uf Pirr It) the Iinporlntit 


Staid; {]f)5'3 to P)5S\ 

a 

(In Hui)ee.s per ma\ind) 


State 

1952 

]!>53 


195.5 


Rs.a. 

pH.a. 

lLs.il. 

Ps.a 

Assam 

N.A. 

m 

N.A. 

N.A. 

15 9 

West Bengal 

18 9 

18 0 

13 13 

15 11 


194g-43 to 19SP5S 


•1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 to 

1951-52 


4 




5 




6 


Rs. 

a. p 

. 

Rs 

. a. 

P. 


Rs 

. a 

. p. 

14 

8 

0 

17 

5 

0 


18 

2 

0** 

15 

4 

0 

21 

8 

0 


19 

4 

0»* 

16 

14 

0 

27 

9 

4 


27 

10 

0 

.12 

10 

s\ 

14 

10 

6t 


17 

11 

Ot 

12 

12 

0 

16 

5 

0 


1-3 

11 

0 

11 

12 

0 

14 

0 

0 


13 

5 

0 

8 

13 

0 

n 

3 

0 


10 

12 

0 

17 

12 

0 

26 

11 

0 


26 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

18 

8 

0 


19 

7 

0** 

in 

(he Cl 

;i.se of oihc 

1- .St 

ales 

for 

cleanct 

1 rice. In 

lhr‘ 

-n ai- 

e lilt' 

aATrniif'.s 

for 

both 

w’Jiiter and i 

autumn 

thorn. 








praci 


• Ul 

the i^'anic 

]>0' 

itnjn 

as 

Mudliya 

Bharat 


Bihar 

2.5 15 

20 ]3 

15 4 

13 0 

Bombay 

X.A. 

N..\, 

N.A. 

IG 2 

M. Pi'adi>h 

15 i:\ 

IG 4 

14 M 

13 0 

Maih'as 

20 A 

TJ 12 

15 8 

14 10 


13 0 

X.A. 

N.A. 

11 12 

U. P. 

25 14 

21 5 

10 4 

14 7 

Punjab 

X.A. 

X.A. 

N.A. 

15 0 



Table XI 

(B) 



WJioles-dU 

; Pnres of Wheat 

in some 

of 

the Unit Stoles 


? to Pt55) 

Stat(j 

lt)5U 

19.53 

19.) t 

1955 


Ks a 

Bs.a. 

ILs a. 

Rs.a. 

A\’(vl l^aM-al 

.\ A. 

N\A. 

N A. 

16 0 

BomliMV 

N.A. 

V.A. 

N A. 

11 15 

r. p. 

IS 12 

17 12 

Kl 11 

11 14 

l^iiDjab 

N.A, 

13 15 

11 1 

12 5, 

Madliya Pjrub 

"h 17 5 

17 10 

13 14 

11 6 


N.A.—\ot Available. 



A glitnce at Tables Xt A and !XT1B wbul^' 
that both In the ease of rice and wheat, 
Iprices arc not available for some of the impor- 
^iant States so that it is not possible to make an 
^apl^raisal of price spreads between the impor- 
ji^nt producing and consuming centres. Such 
^'data are available only for the year 1955. Table 
ijtll gives the bproafl for the y<?ar 1955 both in 
the case of lice as well as w'heat. 

Tablr XII 

Price Spreads for Eicc and Wheat betxveen 
the Important Prodacing and Consuming 
(.^enfres {1955} 

(In llupee.>i per maunil) 

Rice 


States 

Price Sj 

preads 


Rs, a 

.p. 

Orissa and Bengal 

3 

15 

0 

Orissa and Bihar 

1 

4 

0 

Orissa and Madras 

2 

14 

0 

Punjab and Bombay 

1 

2 

0 

Assam and Bengal 

0 

2 

0 

Assam and Biliar 

2 

9 

0 





Bengal and T.P. 

4 

2 

0 

Bengal and Punjab 

3 

11 

0 

Bombay and Madhya Pradesh 

0 

9 

0 

Bombay a)id Punjab 

0 

fi 

0 

It would be seen from Table 

xri th 

at the 


.difference in prioe.'^ in the en.'-o of sonif of the 
States eonipitres quite favoui'ahly with those in 
,the pre-control jieriod in Tables III and VII, 
but that a rionnaley had not yet ieiiche<l. This 
shows that the i>olic‘y of decontrol succeeded to 


the prices in the producing and ihe consuming 
centres, but the disease had not yet been fully 
cured. This may be due to many complications 
from whicli agricultural economy of the coun¬ 
try is suffering today. The vagaries of nature 
which stand in the way of our having a 
balanced food production level in the country 
is one of the major stumbling blocks. Added to 
this is the underdeveloped nature of the country 
whore the producer, the consumer and the 
trader are lightened out of their wits even on 
small matters like a slight increase or decrease 
in rainfall, floods or any other such thing. Their 
p.syehology plays a great part in determining 
priees in India and a little hoarding tendency 
on the part of the producer or the consumer U 
liable to bring about a large difference in the 
price.s at the tuo ends of the supply-line, the 
producing and the consuming centres. 

The Zon.al Scheme 

With the formation of throe wheat zones 
and one for rice wjtli effect from July, 1957, a 
new eliaptcr Inis ()[)ene(l in (he food history of 
the eouutry. Sinee the Punjab or U.P. wheat 
eannnt go to the (’a^te^l borders of the country 
and has to be eonsumed in the neighbouring 
areas, the price gap between the [iroducing and 
tile eonsuining centres has now' been bridged to 
a large e.xtent. For so long as the Indian eco¬ 
nomy is .subjected to strains and stresses of 
|)lnnning us well as hazards of nature, a suc- 
ees.sful working of the zonnl scheme along with 
a well-thought-out transport policy would seem 
to be tile only solution of the problem, 







By MANIK LAL MDKHHUl 


The panorama of India has always attracted 
travellars from abroad and overseas. 

Taj Mahal is one of the few wonders of the 
world that has survived the ravages of time and 
vandalism of foreign hordes. A visit to Taj will 
be incomplete if the tourist misses the Agra monu¬ 
ments at Agra Fort, Sikandra and Fatehpur 
Sikri. 


with inscriptions fi’om the Holy Koran inap^^g 
the traveller with awe and wonder. Thi{jr(S'*|w 
beauty every wirere. ' ijffi 

As the tourist carries his footsteps furUp^ 
inside he reaches a marble staircase which 
him down to an avenue that in turn leads hinl 
to the base of the Taj Mahal itself while his 
begin to feast upon its majestic beauty an|| 



Gateway of the Taj Mahal 
Exquisite in beauty the Taj Mahal is a poem 
in marble that lias enkindled the emotion and 
genius of many a painter and many a poet. It is 
an Emperor’s dream in white marble. Built up 
in llic year 10IS A.D. by Emperor Sbajaban in 
memory of his belo\ed consort l>anu Begum 
(Noor Jahan Mumiaz Mahal) at a cost ol 


Cenotaph inaido the Ttt] Mahal 
grandeur. Blessed is his life that he finds hiui’’ 
self l)efoie the Taj Mahal. 

The guide who is satisfied with one or tWO 
dibs will accdinpany him to, the base of the maiU- 
pavillion o\er wliidi stands the brilliant edifico 
of Taj Mahal, that looks grander on a moonlit, 



^ Front view of the Taj Mahal 

Rs. 3,00,00,000 it stands out to this day as one 
of the wonders of the world. Its majestic gate- 
way> one hundred and fifty-one by one hundred 
and leveoteen feet and one hundred feet high 



Amar Singli Gate 
(Main Entranco to the Fort) 

night. Here the tourist has to put off his shoes 
and leave them in charge of some boys who 
volunteer to keep them and who arc pleased » ■', 
they are paid scnie copper coins in return, 




Diwau-J-Khad 


Klia?i Mall'll 

/' ... ■ ■■ 


Moti Masiid 


. 






< ,■*' ' * ,1 


Dwaii-i-Am 

nal one lying jussl below. As we stood in silence 
looking at the original oenolaph below, my mind 
turned to the pages of hislory, and the poet in 
me woke up and I muttered in ecstasy: 


Akbar’s Mausoleum at Sikandra 









; iiiay please fellow me to the Agra sat in four different causeways to discuss sow ^ 

Fort. ^ Here we.enter by the Amar Singh Gale, fic and religious subjects. Thie Panch IMCftliPt^' 
the main entrance, and as we go leisurely with is a grand edifice, a five>8toried building eredt^-'' 
eyes opeji t6 admire each and every object that by Emperor Akbar, each storey* of whiQliy. ' 
cornea to our view, the Jahangir Mfahal, Khas reckoned upwards, has got respectively 
Mahal, Diwai^i-Khas, Diwan-i-Am and the Moti 84, 65, 20, 12 and 3 pillars. One must not misi i 
Masjid provide a feast of beauty and wonder to Sheikh Salim Chisti’s tomb erected by tlw 
our eyes. 



Buliiinl Diirwaja 
(Fuuiipur ,Sik.n; 

Some mili’.s away from the cit) at Fatohpui 
Sikri the tourist will fiinl the befo'liful edifice, 
the Buland Darwaza erected by Empeaor 
Akbar in 1602 A.D. to commemorate his con¬ 
quest of the Deccan. The Diwan-i-Khas built in 
1575 is really admirable. Here the Emperor used 
to sit to. consult his four wise courtiers who 



Sheikh Salim Chisti’s Tomb 



Panoli Mahal 
(If'alchimr Sikri) 


Emperor Akbar in commemoration of his be¬ 
loved sa in the year 1581 A.D. 

The J'^oli Masjid is entirely built of white 
marble at a cost of Ks. .‘i.(K).(K)0 and it took 
seven years to <-on.slruet the Mosque. It is 
two hundred and thirty four feet by one hundred 
and eighly-seveir feet in area. The Khas 
Mahal (in Foit) is a drawing room built of 
white marble where the Emperor used to 
meet his daughters and the chief ladies of the 
harem. 



Mausoleum of Itmad-ud-Daula 
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Very near lo Agra is Sikandra where riie 
great Emperor Akbar was enshrined after his 


•i 



The ’i'aj from auro'S llif river Jnmuna 
demise in the inausoleuni llie coiistvuvlion of 
which had begun in his own lifetime and was 


- :0 

llfE NAME OF 


The name of Abraham Lincoln lives today in 
the affection and memory of the American 



subsequently completed by his loving Son Jaitfltl* 
gir in 14 years. It cost thn treasury 
Rs. 15,00,000. 

Visitors will find it convenient to purchase 
picture postcards from the Archaeological 
Department, but for photos they may contact 
Sri Ganeshilal Rai at Taj Mahal Gate who have 
been courteous enough to furnish me with the 
photographs published in the body of this 
article. 

Agra is connected by a network of railways 
and is 707 miles from Calcutta, a journey ol 
some thirty hours by the Toofan Express. 

As the Express train guided its way back 
towards Tundla from Agra Cantonment the 
'Taj appeared again and again within our ad¬ 
miring sight till it disappeared like a vision to 
leappear in my dream for linu's without number. 


LINCOLN LIVES 

people. On February 12 each year, they cele- 
lirate his birthday hut they remember him every 


C 



Abraham LiD-colnVs statue Mamls al Hu* cntiaiife 
to the Chkago park and Zoolopifal gaidcna 
named after him 


I'lio I/incoln Highway strotchca from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific uniting by road a nation 
whose coQStitutiooal unity Lincoln preserved 




Lincoln Logs are a favourite toy of American ohildren Thg Lincoln Square Area in New York City has been chosen 

• 1 _ ___li. ..1 
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day as thev use and see and read about the banks and cities bear his 

things named after Lincoln. National mounments cans commemorate a great president and a great 

rt '““i usmo„o,^, »ppo^ 

Clopjdias al,,. ai.y, the 

He once saitl, “ll want every man 
"" to have a chance in which he can 

better his condition.’’ Three 
universities and liundreds of 
<>leinen1ary aTid .secondary schools 
named after Lincoln are helping 
to carry out that desire. Hun¬ 
dreds of small businesses have 
adopted the name of the man 
who always cncourafted the pru¬ 
dent, penniless beginner.” 

Lincoln himself was once a pen¬ 
niless beginner, working to esta¬ 
blish a law practice. Among his 
jobs was the preparation of 

In Lincoln, Ncbra.'-ka, the State Legislalnre mcct.s to make laws deeds for new settlements, 

for the ‘-fiovcinmcnt of the people, by Uic peoples for the jiroplc After one such job the land- 

_ f)wners suggested calling the new l<'wn after 

him. He demurred, saying that “nothing named 
Lincoln e\er amounted to vciy much.” However, 
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The I..11 oln National iiunlc Iran^iicte Lusineea 
for niaiiv iieople in Washington, D.C. 


Lincoln Pennies, shiny and new, tumble out of » 
chute in the United States Mint in Philadelphia 
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they insilted, and the town thereafter was 
known as Lincoln, Illinois. Shortly after his 
death, the new State of Nebraska christened 
their yet-unbuilt capital city for him, and, in 
succeeding years, many more cities and towns 
were named in his honor. 

A favorite part of Lincoln folklore is the 
account of his walking miles through the wilder¬ 
ness to return a few cents to a woman he had 
unknowingly over-charged at his store. Perhaps 
this story was in the minds of the men who 
decided to place Lincoln’s profile on the one- 
cenl coin and make his face an everyday sight 
to all Atiierieans who handle money. Certainly, 
the hundreds of thousands of Americans who 


entrust their earnings to Lincoln banks know 
that the institutions will maintain the Lincoln 
integrity. 

The diversity of things named after Lincoln, 
some of them seemingly insignificant, recalls the 
essential democracy of Lincoln's character. To 
him, all men were innately equal and eaeh one s 
honest endeavor was worthy of respect. No man 
was too humble for his concern. One biographer 
said, “He attained a position of lofty eminence 
and moved among the great without making 
other men feel small. ’ 'riicsc other men, each 
in his own way, have kept his name alive. 
—USIS. 

-: 0 :- 


FOOTNOTE TO fflSTORY 

lincoln^s Gettysburg Address 
By B. N. 


Who was it that said that history is a box of 
letters from which we could make anything we 
please? His Obiter Dictum is the natural re¬ 
action to the perusal of a variety of contradic¬ 
tory evidence bearing on the same matter. That 
only proves how hard it is to get at truth in his¬ 
tory. If we suffer from paucity of material in 
judging the forgotten past wc are confronted 
with the no less diffirult problem of discovering 
truth in the plethora of conflicting accounts in 
eunteinporary records. It is like searching for a 
needle in n bundle of hay. The same objects 
seen from different angles appear different to 
different people: but the spectator no less than 
the participant also bring.s his own coloured 
glass in viewing them. The man who, would 
view things objectively is seeing many things 
instead of one. And before we are able to judge 
a thing or situation O'hjectively, as it is, we have 
to use our ready-made minds to its interpreta¬ 
tion which also deptmds so much on our moods 
and temperaments, apart from our inherent or 
acquired capacity to judge. Passion or pro* 
jiidice warps our judgment, and who knows 
there may* be honest differences of opinion aris¬ 
ing from the nature of the problem. And then, 
only the wearer knows where the shoe pinches. 
India and Pakistan may honestly view the 
KeLshmir question from diametrically opposite 


standpoints just as Egypt and Israel can see no 
common ground in their approach to the crisis 
in the Middle East. Each may be tight indivi¬ 
dually and wrong collectively. 



Abraham Lincoln 
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I am led to these reflections as I rc'read the 
other day the fascinating biography of Abraham 
Lincoln by the well-known American writer Carl 
Sandburg. To be great is to be misunderstood, 
said Emerson. Sandburg is describing the reac¬ 
tions (>f fontcmpoi’ary opinion on the now- 
famous Gettysburg Speech* of President Lincoln. 
The speech itself was a marvel of brevity and 
beauty—packed with thought and feeling appro¬ 
priate to the occasion. A.s we read it today it is 
sweet as a sonnet and sadly soothing as an elegy. 

Sandburg reproduces the very atmosphere of 
the place consecrated to the hallowed memory of 
the fallen heroes, d’he Orator of the day Dr. 
Edward Everett-~a celebrated speaker—made the 
most of the occasion. He spoke for two hours, his 
voice rising and falling like the cascade of great 
waters, his arms out-stretched and his body 
swaying to the rhythmic flow of his eloquence. 
Fully alive to tho solemnity of the occasion his 
gaze wandered over the far outlines of sky and 
earth, now fixed on the great mountain ranges 
beyond and then down the green valleys below 
where lay gathered for ever the last remains of 
the departed heroes. Not did he forget—in his 
' prepared script - to draw in.spiration from the 
picturesque .surroundings as he waxed eloquent 
On the immortal deeds of those sleeping in tho 
bosom of eternity, and the thunder of his elo¬ 
quence eeliced through the vaults of heaven and 
hill. Sandl)urg quotes appropriately: 

“Overlooking these broad fields now reposing 
from the labors of the waning year, the mighty 
Alleghaiiics towering before us, the graves of 
our brethren beneath our feet, it is with hesi¬ 
tation that I raise my poor voice to break the 
eloquent silence of God and Nature .... As 
niy eye ranges over the fields whose sods were 
so lately moistened by the blood of gallant and 
loyal men, I feel as never before, how truly it 
was said of old that it i.s sweet and becoming 
to die for one’s country.” 

Everett concluded: 

“Down to the latest period of recorded time, 
in the glorious annals of our common country 

* It is here lliat. we find tho famous and over- 
mcmoraWe ilofinition of democracy: . that we 

liere highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
m vain—that this nation under Gotl, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that the gov-ernment of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


there'will he no hrighteir page diaih that which 
relates the Battles of Gettysburg.” 

When the applause had died down and the 
audience recovered from the somnolent spell, 
and silence was restored, Lincoln rose and read 
his ten sentences in less than three minutes. 
But the few simple sentences came as it were 
from the depths of his heart and touched the 
heart of the listeners. There were no gestures 
and it was no time for a flourish of eloquence. 
“The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here,” said the President, “but it 
can never forget what they did here.” The 
whole thing was so simple and felicitous, so ear¬ 
nest and so becoming diat it was felt as part of 
the nature of the solemn occasion. Deep in feel 
iiig and copipact in thought the words fell like 
the Horning dew drenching the fresh ears of 
corn. “His little speech was a perfect gem . . . 
tasteful and elegant in every word and comma,” 
said an admiring reporter, “then it has the 
merit of unexpectedness in its verbal perfection 
and beauty. ” 

Yet what do you think were the crazy com¬ 
ments of the boisterous press? Sandburg him¬ 
self has pilloried in his book—cruelly rescuing 
their verdicts from a merciful oblivion. 

The press in general, with its habitual cock¬ 
sureness, unashamedly went on recording in its 
full fury and foolishness. It is diverting at this 
time of day to read what the lions of the 
American press thought of that great speerh. 

Patriot and Union of Harrisburg'. We pass 
over the silly remarks of the President; for 
the credit of the nation we are willing that 
the veil of oblivion .shall be dropped over 
them and that they shall no more be repeated 
or thought of, (How merciful!) 

Chicago Times: The cheek of every Ameri¬ 
can must tingle with shame as he reads the 
silly, flat, and dish-watery utterances of the 
man wiio has to be pointed out to intelligent 
foreigners as the President of the U.S. (Poor 
Lincoln!) 

London Times: American correspondent: 
The ceremony was rendered ludicrous by some 
of the sallies of that poor President Lincoln 
.Anything more dull and common¬ 
place it would not be easy to produce. (So 
omniscient). 

Lincoln himself, in his modesty, told his 
friend Laroon: “That speech won’t scour. It ia 
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a /lat failure and the people were disappointed.’* 
But Everett was thrilled. The greatness of 
that little speech was not lost on him. He wrote 
to Lincoln the next day: 

**.I should be glad if I could 

flatter mys^f that I came as near to the cen* 
tral idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.” 


Lincoln knew better, tfe replied imme* 
diately: 

“.In our respective parts yester* 

day, you could not have been excused to make 
a short address, nor I a long one. I am 
pleased to know that, in your judgment, the 
little II did say was not entirely a failure.” 


GURU GOBIND SINGH 
(1666-1708) 

Bt Prop. BALWAXT SINGH, m.a. 


Guru Nanak and his successors lived and strove 
to propagate the gospel of Nam or God-Realisa¬ 
tion and its allied gospel of the Fatherhood of 
God and Brotherhood of Man. The holy Granth is 
one unbroken, colourful, rainbow-hued, melo¬ 
dious symphony of Guru Nanak’s gospel of Nam, 
while the Gurus’ sufferings and sacrifices mark 
their unquenchable zeal to realise the objective of 
the Equality and Brotherhood of Man. There 
was inequality and untouchahility in the reli¬ 
gious as well as political sphere. Excrescences 
and corruptions had crept into Hinduism and 
ritual and ceremonial was treated by millions as 
the essence and core of Hinduism. The rulers 
behaved as aliens and the Hindus were treated 
more or less, as inferiors, because they happened 
to be Hindus. The Gurus did not choose the 
rosy path of telling of beads and mumbling of 
prayers in a secluded corner. On the one hand 
they preached the path of direct communion 
with God through constant simran and stain- 
less personal purity, without getting entangled 
in the meshes of ceremonial and ritual and on 
the other, they would not tolerate oppression of 
man by man. Guru Nanak condemned in 
words that burn and blaze the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by Babar’s troopers on helpless Hindu 
and Muslim females. Guru Amar Das refused 
to pay the pilgrim-tax at Hardwar and his 
stout resistance ended in the abolition of the 
odious tax by Akbar. Guru Arjan refused to 
accept the law of Shariat as was announced by 
Jehangir. This law, as it was practised then, 
relegated mon-Muslims to an inferior status and 
Pakistan continues those old traditions even 
today. How could the Gurus accept this vassa¬ 
lage? According to historian Sharma, Jehangir 
And Shah Jahan demolished Hindu temples and 


unlike Akbar were intolerant. This accounts for 
Guru Arjan’s and Guru Har Cohind’s resis¬ 
tance. Guru Har Rai was drawn to the 
mystic catholic-minded Dara Shakoh as 
against bigoted Aurangzeb. Guru Tegh Baha¬ 
dur laid down his life to resist Aurangzeb’s 
bigotry, which prompted his persecution of 
Hindus and demolition of their temples. Guru 
Guhind Singh inherited from his predecessors 
the twin gospel of Nam and defiance of the 
forces which ground down his fellow-men and 
discriminated against them orr account of their 
religion. The Gurus could not tolerate oppres¬ 
sion nor religious intolerance. This was the 
legacy inherited by the Tenth Guru. 

Helpless Punjab 

Even as a boy, the Guin had seen the 
voluntary suffering of his great father. He 
had witnessed the cremation of the severed head 
of his sweet, inoffensive, saintly sire. He had 
seen the helplessness of the Hindus and the arro¬ 
gant, insolent, autocratic might and intolerance 
of Aurangzeb. The Hindus were emasculated. 
They had to be vitalised and galvanised. 
Buddha’s problem was how to remove pain 
from human life. The Guru's problem was 
how to make the Hindus virile while like Guru 
Nanak he believed in Nam as the panacea for 
human ills. For centuries the Punjab had beeai 
the door-mat of Muslim invaders, who carried fire 
and sword wherever they went. Centuries of this 
bitter experience had dispirited and demoralised 
them and the decadent descendants of the once 
virile Indo-Aryans had helplessly watched the 
driving of their wives, sisters and daughters like 
flocks of sheep and goats into the distant moun¬ 
tain fastnesses and homeland of the ruthless in- 
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vaders. Guru Nanak started the work of making 
his people virile by purifying and uniting the 
Hindus and the Muslims. Had rulers like 
Akbar succeeded him on his throne. Guru 
Nanak’s dream of Hindu-Muslim unity would 
have been realised. But Jehangir’s changed 
policy and the martyrdom of Gtiru Arjan as a 
sequel to the change, turned the course of 
History. Aurangzeb’s intolerance and the execu* 
tion of Guru Tegh Bahadur made -the breadi 
unhealable and unbridgeable. The Hindus and 
Muslims were thrown apart. Aurangzeb’s 
proselytising craze set India ablaze. The 
Mahrattas in the South, ihe Rajputs in the 
centre and the Sikhs in the Punjab stood up to 
fight. Guru Gobind Singh took 24 years to 
prepare the Sikhs to lake up the challenge. 

His Quaijficatio.ns for the Terrible Task 

As the Guru himself records, his father 
“had given him instruction of various kinds.” 
He was widely-read. He had an intensive and 
extensive knowledge of old Sanskritic lore. He 
knew Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian and Punjabi. He 
wrote stirring, peerless poetry in Hindi and 
gathered round him .“>2 scholars and poets, 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, at Anandpur. For 
long years he and his literary proteges were en¬ 
gaged in producing a great literature in Guru* 
mukhi script. He had a prodigious memory and 
could reproduce the whole of the Adi G^^anth* 
He was skilled in riding, hunting, swimming, 
tent-pegging, archery and sword-fencing. He 
had great friends among Hindus and MkisHms. 
Pir Budhu Shah at a critical time joined the 
Guru with his four sons and 700 disciples. In 
1699 the Guru finalised his plans to design his 
Khalsa or puritanic Sikhs, physically fit, intel¬ 
lectually alert and spiritually one with God. The 
Khalsa was designed as Saint-soldiers. Before 
he initiated the Khalsa he called together the 
Rajput Rajas of the Punjab Hills at Rawalsar, 
now in Kangra district, and urged them to band 
together to resist Aurangzeb's high-handedness 
and religious fanaticism. The Rajput Rajas 
quailed at the very idea of resisting the mighty 
potentate. The Guru was consequently thrown 
upon his own resources and he designed his puri¬ 
tanic Sikhs. 

Period of Preparation 

In order to militarise the Sikhs he himself 
undertook their training. He drilled them. In 


the initial stages, he would divide the Sikhs into 
two opposing divisions in freshly ploughed fields 
and the Sikhs would pelt the opposing ranks 
with earth-clods. They would storm mud-forts. 
On foot and on horse-back. He trained them in 
riding, tent-pegging, archery, fencing and sword¬ 
play. He inspired and inspirited them with his 
own stirring poetry and with Puranic tales of 
heroism versified by himself. Simran and purity 
of life were the crown and climax of his train¬ 
ing. First and foremost, his Sikhs, as was de¬ 
signed by Guru Nanak and his eight successors, 
were to be men of simran and stainless purity. 
The Puritanic Sikhs, lost in God, were to fight 
His battles, which were of course, defensive. 

His Battles 

Among the Guru’s five Beloved ones, three 
came from the so-called low castes, one was a 
Jat and one a Khatri. The Hindu Rajas were 
wroth with the Guru for his welcoming Sudras 
in his fold. Nor could the Guru tolerate the into¬ 
lerance and tyrannous autocracy of Aurangzeb. 
The Hindu Rajas joined hands with Aurangzeb 
and the imperial forces, reinforced by those 
of the Rajas, besieged Anandpur from 1701 to 
1704. It was a terrible ordeal for the besieged 
and they heroically bore the trial and tribula¬ 
tion of the siege for three long years. Assured by 
Aurangzeb and his Commanders that he would 
not be molested if only he vacated the Anandpur 
fort, he vacated the fort. But the foe un¬ 
abashedly broke the solemn pledge and pursued 
him. The Guru, with his two sons and forty 
followers, took his stand in a frail mud fort at 
Chamkaur and fought against over-whelming 
odds. The GUru bade his two sons to go out to 
fight and die. Only five Sikhs were left and they 
besought him to leave the place and work fot 
the cause so dear to his heart. The two younger 
sons who had got separated from the Guru, fell 
into the hands of the Nawab of Sarhind and 
were bricked up alive and when a tremor of the 
earth demolished the wall and the children, aged 
nine and seven, were yet found alive, they were 
mercilessly butchered, in spite of the spirited 
protests of the Nawab of Malerkotla, who then 
protested to Aurangzd} against the ifihunianity. 
His protest was unavailing, for the children had 
been done to death, before the Nawab’s letter 
could reach Aurangzeb. Thus the Guru’s four 
sons laid down their lives and not in vain, for 
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it served as a perennial inspiration to the Sikhs 
who never forgave or forgot the great tragedy. 
Bahadur Shah who succeeded Aurangzeb under¬ 
took to punish those who were guilty of the 
slaughter of the two innocent hoys but some¬ 
how the promise was never honoured. Banda 
Bahadur subsequently came armed to punish the 
evil-doers and was for a while triumphant. He 
defeated the Nawab of Sarhand, and the Nawab 
end his co-assassins were executed. 

Guru Gobind .Sinoh's Last Days 

Guru Gobind SingR addressed two historic 
letters to AurangzcT> in Persian verso, wherein 
he acknowledged Aurangzeb’s personal purity 
of character but severely reproved him for his 
fanaticism and his oppressic-n of his own sub¬ 
jects. Aurangzeb was then in the Dcccan. On 
receiving the second letter called ‘Zafar IN'anra’ 
or Epistle of V’ictory, Aurangzeb invited lh<5 
Guru to see him personally at Ahmad N'agar. 
Royal orders were issued to the Rajas of Rajas¬ 
than to receive him right royally, when die 
Guru sh(>uld happen to pass through their terri¬ 
tory. The Guru started on his journey hut 
before he had reached the destination, Aurang- 
zeb’s end was annouiux'd and the meeting never 
took place. Aurangzeb passed away in 1707. 
The Guru’s end came in 1708. Guru Gobind 
Singh passed the last year of his life at Naiidar 
on tire bank of the Godavari. There are still 
over three lakhs cf his followers among the 
Banjaras in the neighbourhood of Nandar. 

Guru Gobind Singh’s Aghikvf.ments 

“Tile harvest which ripened in the lime of 
Guru Gobind Singh had been sown hy Nanak and 
watered by his snuccessors. The sword which 
carved the Khalsa’s way to glory was un¬ 
doubtedly forged by Goviiid hut the sled had 
been provided by Nanak.”—Narang’s Tran^^ 
formation of Sfkhwn. 


Guru Nanak found-his people weak, timid 
and superstition-ridden. He started the pro¬ 
cess of purification and consolidation. By 
instituting cengregational worship and com¬ 
munity kit(‘hens he sought to abolish the caste- 
system and untouchahility. Guru Nanak’s suc¬ 
cessors carried on his reformist work. Guru 
Nanak’s dream of Hindu-Muslim unity, how¬ 
ever, could not he realised on account of Jahan¬ 
gir’s and Aiuangzeb’s executing Guru Arjan 
and Guru Tegh Bahadur respectively. Guru 
Gobind Singh transformed his weak, timid 
people into Saint-soldiers. His great sacrifices 
end the heroic death of his four sons proved 
c. source of unfailing inspiration to the succeed¬ 
ing generations, who had thus the soul to dare 
and the will to die. They struggled and suffered 
for sixty years and in I7()5 became masters of 
Lahore, while Alaharaja Uanjil Singh extended 
his sw'ay fioin Gilgit to Dera Ghazi, Khan and 
fiom the Sutlej to Jaimod, ihus making the 
Luajah and fiidia safe against the inroads of 
invaders. It was verily a miraele worked by 
Guru Gobind Singh. 

Guru Gobind Singh's Catholic Outujok 

The following qnolation from his oompo* 
silions illustrates Guru Gobind Singh’s cosmo- 
]>o]itan views: 

“The temple and the mosque are the same; 
the Hindu and the Muslim founs of worship are 
the same; all men are the same, although they 
appear different under different local infiuences. 

“The white and the dark, the ugly and the 
beautiful, the Hindus and the Muslims have 
developed themselves according to the fashions 
of different lands. 

“All have the same eyes, the same eais, the 
same body and the same build--a compound of 
the same four elements .’*—Akal Ustal. 





PROPORTION OF THE BRAHMANS IN INDIA’S POPULAllON 

IS DECREASING 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.sc.,b.l., f.r.s.s, (London) 


The recorded census population of India (i.c., 
Bharat and Pakistan taken topelher, hut exclud¬ 
ing Burma) at I he different censuses have been: 

Year of Census Population (in OOO’s) 

1891 . 279,593 

1901 . 283,870 

1911 . 293,011 

1921 . 305,730 

1931 . 338.171 

The recorded numbers of the Brahmans ai 
ihc different censuses have been; 


Year of Onsiis 

i\o. of Brahmans (in 000' 

1891 .. . 

. 14,822 

1<)01 .. . 

. 14,893 

1911 .. . 

. 14,.59<) 

1921 .. . 

. 14.255 

1931 .. . 

. 1.5,237 


The proportion of the Brahmans to the total 
population and to the total of lliudus has been 
as follows: 

Percentage of Brahmans in 


Year 

Total Population 

Hindus 

1891 . 

. .. 5.30 .. .. 

7.33 

]‘KH . 

. .. 5.24 .. .. 

7.45 

1911 . 

. .. 4.82 .. .. 

6.95 

1921 . 

. .. 4.66 .. 

6.81 

1931 . 

. .. 4..50 .. .. 

6..59 


0.80 

0.71 

Decrease 

duiiug 



40 years 

The proportion of the Hindus in the total 
population has been as follows: 

Year 18fll 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 
Hinthts 74.32 72.31 70.34 69.31 C>8.41 62.24 
(%) 


While the relative decrease of the Hindus 
as a whole between 1891 and 1931 has been 5.6 
per cent., that of the Brahmans during the same 
period has been 15.1—almost three times more. 
The Brahmans are decreasing even relatively to 
the Hindus. There has been an actual decrease 
in their numbei between 1891 and 1921—^the 
amount is not negligible, it being some 4 per 
cent. 

While the total population increased by 
20.95 per cent during the 40 years, 1891 to 1931, 
the Brahmans increased by 2.80 per cent, only 
calculating the rate of increase by geometrical 
progression, the rate of increase of the totai 
population has been 4.53 per cent per decade, 
end that of the Brahmans has been 0.69 per 
cent per decade. The rate of increase of the 
Brahmans is some 1.5.4 per cent or about one- 
sixth of the total growth. 

So far as is known, no extensive census 
enumerations were made in cither ancient or 
medieval India. Wc hear of regulations for 
tnumerating house-holders in villages; and 
sumars —estimates of persons residing or culti¬ 
vating lands in a village being maintained by the 
Zamindars; but no data have so far been dis¬ 
covered. The Gajapalis of Orissa, who ruled from 
Trichinopolly in Madra.s to Tribeni in Bengal, 
claimed to have 90 million persons as their sub¬ 
jects, and traditions of some sort of cen* 
sus; but excepting the claim no factual data or 
the basis for such claim has yet been dis¬ 
covered . 

A careful investigation of such information 
as to the extent and intensity of agricultural 
activities, and the sizes of military forces in 
vaiious parts of ' India at the time of Akbar 
(1.565-1605) led Mr. W. H. Moreland to, an 
estimate of about 100 million pei'sons at the 
hogimiing of the seventeenth century. (See 
Moreland : India at the Death of Akbar, pp. 9. 
12). Carr-Saunders in World Population com¬ 
mented on this (estimate thus: 

“Moreland’s figure has been quoted with 
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favour in the census reports of India; no better Calculating backwards, the number of the 


estimate is available, but its factual basis is of 
the most slender kind.” Kingsley-Davis in 
Population of India and Pakistan, however, has 
accepted this estimate as of having approximate 
validity. 

S. Chandrasekhar in India’s Population, 
following Shirras give India’s population in 
1750 to be 130 million (seo p. 14). But the refe¬ 
rence given by him is wrong. We have not been 
able to find out what was Shirras’ esliiuale for 
1750. We, however, accept it on the authority 
of Chandrasekhar. In 18<X) the population accord¬ 
ing to Playfair’s Statistical Breviary was 130 
millions—a figure accepted by Kingsley-Davis. 

We take India’s population to have been: 


1600 

100 

million 

1750 

130 


1800 

i:50 

»5 

1890 

280 

91 


The rate of growth of population has been 
calculated on geometrical progression to be: 


Period 

Rale per 

decade 

1600 -17.50 .. 

.. .. 1.76 

% 

1750-1800 .. 

.. .. 0.00 

% 

1800-1891 .. 

.. .. 8.90 

% 


A part of the very rapid increase during the 
nineteenth century is due to the inclusion of out¬ 
lying areas and tribal areas, wbich were very 
likely not taken into account in the earlier esti¬ 
mates. 

And the rate of growth of the Brahmans 
taking it to be one-sixth, as now of the total 
growth during the entire period 1600-1891; 
or taking it to have been one-fifth (on the 
assumption lliat in earlier times when the reli¬ 
gious feeling was strong the conditions of their 
growth were more favourable), would be: 

at l|6ith rate at l|5th rate 
per decade per decade 

1600-1750 0.29 percent 0,35 percent 

1750-1800 0.00 „ 0.00 

3800-1891 1.48 „ 1.78 


Brahmans would be in— 


in 000's@lj6 in 000’s(gl|5 


In 1800 

12,991 

12,651 

„ 1750 

12,991 

12,651 

„ 1600 

12,445 

12,005 

The percentage of the Brahmans 
population would work out to— 

to the total 

1600 

12.4 

12.0 

1750 

10.0 

9.7 

1800 

10.0 

9.7 

1891 

5.3 

5.3 


In our calculations above we have taken the 
])opulalion of India as a whole as well as the 
Bralunans to have increased in geometrical pro¬ 
gression. The actual growth may have been 
according to different laws. 

What is important to note is that the propor¬ 
tion of the. Brahmans in the total population has 
been decreasing during the last three centuries; 
and is now less than half of what it was at the 
death of Akbar. 

The social implications of our conclusions, 
even if they arc approximately correct, are 
serious fronr the cultural and religious point of 
views to the Hindus. 

We shall now try to discuss briefly why 
the growth of the Brahmans had been slower 
than the general population. 

First, the proportion of widows amongst 
them is higher than that among the Hindus 
or thfe total population. T4i 1931 the figures 
are— 

No. of females No. of widows % 

Total 

population 162,386,913 25,496,660 15.70 

Hindus 116,426,119 19,681,068 16.90 

Brahmans 6,461,878 1,3%,429 21.61 

Secondly, the proportion of females amongst 
them is less than that among the Hindus or the 
general population. The figures for 1931 are— 

No. of females per 1,000 males 


Bralunans 

902 

Hindus 

953 

Total population 

940 


99 
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Thirdly, thteir food-habits, they being more 
orthodox, are restricted to a fewer items of food, 
mostly non-animal food. Even in Bengal, where 
the Brahmans take fish, they do not take certain 
kinds of fishes, crabs, mussels, etc. They are more 
vegetarian than the general mass of the Hindus. 
Even with vegetables they were, and even now in 
rural areas are averse to lake certain ne,v yeg'e- 
l{.bl'es introduced in India. 

'‘The cultivation of potatoes was first intro¬ 
duced into Bengal by the. English towards thj 
close of the I8lh Century. For a long time the 
])otatp w'as objected to as an article of food by 
orthodox Brahinans upon religious grounds—it 
is not admitted in the Hh^ga of the temple of 
Jagaunalh; hut now (1912) all who can afford 
to do so, eat it without prejudice.” 

‘XiTabbages wefc o^ly intiodui'CMl into the 
district half a century ago, and they arc still 
mostly grown from imported seed. Foj a long 
period the upper classes of Hindus had a great 
objection to teating them, hut this prejudice has 
almost entirely died away, and cabbages arc now 
a fovouritc article of food with a large portion 
of the population.” 

“Turnips arc also cultivated, but are eaten 
chiefly by Europeans and Muhammadans. This 
is the most recently introduced of European 
vegetables, and Hindus have not, yet become 
accustomed to it as an article of food.” 

IHooghly District Gazetteer^ 1912, p. 144, 
et seq.] 

What is true of Hoogly District is teq"ally 
true of the rest of Bengal. 

Cauliflowers are said to have; been cultiva¬ 
ted by Carey at Scramporc in the curly years 
of the nineteenth century. It became popular 
by thte middle of the ninelcemlh century; and 
when offered as an article of food to the God 
Sri Sri Copal Jcu Tluikur at Cossipore; by the 
founder Rani Kalyayani about 1864, the local 
Brahmans criticised her acliom. Ilarasundar 
Dutt of the Hatkbola Dutt family of Calcutta 


(died 1821) was seriously displeased with lb® 
husband of his only daughter fojr taking cauli¬ 
flower. He was a Kayastha. 

Beet-roots arc said to, have been introduced 
into Bengal by a certain German princfe while 
he was acting as the Constt-General shortly 
after the Indian ]\Tuttny of 1857. 

Tomatoes, known popularly as Bilatj, 
Begun^ wcie tabop as an article of food for 
good Hindus even as late as 1910 in Calcutta. 
It lost its unpopularity during the First Great 
War; even then orthedox Hindus did not take 
to it favourably as late, as 1930. 

Celery was first introduced about 1920; 
and is e\en now eschewed by the orthodox 
Hindus. 

Certain kind.s of dais (puls('s), like Musuri, 
arc not looked upon favourably by the orthodox 
Hindus. 

As to meal, only goat and sheep, wher 
offered to the Goddess Kali and Durga at certain 
auspicious limes, are taken. Buffaloes, even when 
offered to the Goddess, are not taken. Othter 
meat wa.s absolutely pr(>hlbiled to the Hindus. 

It is believed by many that a varied diet 
helps iho growth of population; a restricted diet 
slows down such growth. 

Fourthly, of the. religious mendicants and 
Sadhus and Brahmachari.s, a large proportion, 
more than half according to reliable estimates, is 
lecruitcd from the Brahman males. As the 
tt'.tal number of such religious inendicant.s and 
Brahmacharis is comparatively small, any slower 
growth due to this cause is of minor effect; 
especially as polygamy is permitted to the 
Brahmans. 

4'heiV slower growth during at least tjilel 
li^.sl few centuries jnay have helped them in 
maintaining their religious conservatism and 
following traditio.nal occupations. But this is a 
l.'ig question; and it has got to ho freely investi¬ 
gated. 



T&E ART OF GANDHARA 

By Pbof. PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE, m.a., 
Member, Asiatic Society 


Eatiry high art has to deal with the question 
of Truth and Beauty, and the Gandhara art is 
no exception to the general rule. The givat 
authority Mr. Alfred North Whitehead writes: 

“Art is purposeful adaptation of appear¬ 
ance to reality. Now ‘purposeful adaptation’ 
implies an end, to be obtained with more or 
less success. This end, which is the purpose 
of art, is two-fold—namely, Truth and 
Beauty, The perfection of art has only 
one end, which is Truthful Beauty , . . 
In the alxsencc of Truth, Beauty is 
on a lower level, with a defect of 
massiveness. In the absence of Beauty, 
Truth sinks to triviality. Truth matters 
because of Beauty. 

He further writes: 

“Goodness is the third member of the 
trinity wdiich traditionally huvs been assigned 
as the complex aim of art—-namely, Tiuth, 
Beauty, and Goodness.”^ 

* . 

1; This is very plainly the endorsement of the 
• 'traditional Indian ideal— Satyam-Sh'am-Sun- 
daram —^which is exemplified in Indian [)hilo- 
sophy and art, and to a great extent in the art 
of Gandhara. This is all very good aiul true, but 
the art of Gandhara had a more difficult task 
to perform. Here the orthodox Hindu art had 
to a({apt itself to the Mahayan Buddhist art, 

’ as also the Indian art had to adapt itself to the 
occidental Greek art. Very diverse and di-'.- 
similar elements mingle here,—making the task 
of the Gandhara art difficult but interesting. 
The amount of success attained here has been 
a matter of controversy. In tho next few para¬ 
graphs we shall try to understand the nature of 
this controversy so that we may form a pers¬ 
pective and may be better able to judge as to 
’the extent of success attained by this art. 
i^uffice it to note for the present that Gandhara 
art is one of the recognised and most well- 
known arts in India, much admired by the 
entire world. 

We can best open the discussion of one of 

1. Adventure of Ideas iby Alfred North White- 
Sci.D., LL.D.; F.R.S., F.BA. (of Hui-vard 

Cniversity), pp. 344. 

2. Ibid, pp. 343. 


the problems facing the Gandhara art in the 
words of Prof. Arnold Toynbee. He writes: 

“As the Greek art of the ‘Hellenistic’ 
and early ‘Imperial’ age spreads eastward, 
across the dead body of the defunct Persian 
Empire, until it reaches Afghanistan, it be¬ 
comes more and more conventional and com¬ 
mercial and lifeless. And then something 
like a miracle happens. The fast degenerat¬ 
ing Greek art collides in Afghanistan with 
another spiritual force which is radiating out 
of India: the Mahayan form of.Buddhism. 
And the degenerating Greek art unites with 
the Mahayan to produce a distinctively new 
and intensely creative civilization: the 
Mahayan Buddhist civilization which has 
travelled north-eastward across Asia to be¬ 
come the civilization of the Far East.”* 

This is the Gandhara art. Greek and Bud¬ 
dhist arts and cultures mix freely in the creation 
of the famous Gandhara art. We shall see later 
that in this creation the body is Greek whereas 
the spirit is Indian, But before that we shall 
consider another important question that the 
learned Professor takes up in another context. 

“The fateful question is, of course: Can 
one manage to adopt an alien civilization 
partially without being drawn on, step by 
step, into adopting it as a whole.”* 

Now, this is a veiy important and at the 
same time difficult and controversial question, 

I must confess. And also, I have no authority 
to challenge the above opinion of one of the 
intellectual giants of this age. So, I shall simply 
discuss it, without venturing any opinion of my 
own. This question came up before the Gan¬ 
dhara school, and it was solved possibly in the 
best manner under such circumstances, although, 
it must always remain a matter of opinion. The 
more important question, however, is that in 
the past also alien civilizations did clash, and 
in some cases, of course, one of them was 
absorbed in the other, ‘step by stop’. But 
wdiether it always happened, and is always 
bound to happen, I have some doubts. By the 

3. Prof. Arnold Toynbee: Civilization on Trial 
p. 63. 

4. Ibid, p. 107. 
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way when two alien civilizations collide, why 
should not in some cases a third civilization be 
produced? I cannot say. But I feel that the 
possibility can probably never be ruled out 
altogether. Anyhow, in Gandhara, it was pro¬ 
bably this new third civilization that w'as pro¬ 
duced, a very happy coinpromise between the 
Greek body and the Indian spirit. It must be 
clearly understood here that W'e for a moment do 
not challenge the above ‘po.ssibility’ mentioned by 
the learned Professor, for undoubtedly that also 
happens on several occanions. What \ve feel is 
it may not Inevitably and unfailingly happen in 
every case, and that possibly at Gandhara it 
does not happen. Although, that again, is a 
matter of opinion. 

In the nineteenth century a great European 
master of art, Bnrckhardt, popularised the id('a 
of “the concept of art-history as indissolubly 
Dart of the whole history of man’s spirit— 
Kunstgcschichte als Geistesgescliichtc.”^ In the 
survey of Indian art and in particular those of 
Ajanta and Gandhara, one finds that here art is 
mainly concerned in depicting human life and 
■''pirit to the best of its capacity. At Gandha' 
human life in all its fulness and in all its glory 
is depicted and truly it can b-j called an art of 
man’s entire emotional and spiritual life. 

This art developed particularly under the 
Kushans and more jiarticularly at the time of 
Kanishka. Pierre Meille rightly indicates; 

“The Graeco-Buddhist art has known a 
new florescence under his (i.e,, Kanishka’s) 
reign”.® 

Prof. R, C. Mazumdar writes; 

“The Gandhara school, as its name im¬ 
plies, flourished in the north-western frontier 
of India. As has already been related, this 
region was ruled over by a number of Greek 
princes for about three hundred years. The 
influx of this now element i)roduced a novel 
school of art in this mooting-ground of East 
and West , . . The result was an Indo- 
Hellenic school ... Its chief characteristic 
is the realistic representation of human 


figures ... It failed, however, to penetrate 
deeply into the interior, and had no share in 
the later development of Indian art.”^ _ 

Prof. E. B. Havell comes to the conclu-*^ 
sion that 

“The true reading of Gandharan sculp¬ 
ture also evidences that the influence of 
Hellenistic art upon Indian was purely 
technical in character and was in no way the 
spiritual or intellectual force which shaped 
its ideals and ordered its forms of cxi)ression. 
Magadha and not Gandhara was the spiri¬ 
tual centre of the Mahayana Buddhism to 
which Kanishka gave the imperial patron¬ 
age.”® 

According to the late Mr. N. G. Majum- 

dar; 

“The history of Gandhara sculpture is 
Olio of gradual Indianization . . .”® 

This is true and happened under the Guptas 
and somewhat late. But what is ])robably more 
true is that the Gandliara art was not trans¬ 
formed, but that with the decline of the Greek 
power in Indo-Bactria it ceased to grow or it J 
ended, and the Imperial Gnptas improving upon 
the Gandhara model brought about a new type 
of art altogether, which undoubtedly had many 
similarities with the. Gandhara art. Had the 
Greek power not declined in Bactria probably 
we w'ould have seen further logical development 
of the pure Gandhara art. 

The range of this art is very wide and in¬ 
teresting; 

“A typical Gandharan monastery con¬ 
sists mainly of tw'O structures, stupa and the 
monastery with the aggregate of other build¬ 
ings, "i® 

“The earliest representation of the 
Buddha in human form which comes from 
the Gandhara area depicts him almost as a 
Greek youth. . . . 'Women are also simi¬ 
larly represented as may be seen from the 
figures of Mayadevi or Hariti. Other motifs 
like bacchanalian groups, atlantes, garland- 
bearers and the Corinthian type of pillar 


5. The Study oj Art History by Sir Kenneth 
Clark, being un address delivered at tlio Jubilee meet¬ 
ing of tlie Historical Association in the Senate House, 
University of London, on 4th January, 1956; p. 7. 

6. Pierre Meille; Hisloire De L/inde, p. 29. 
"L’art greco-boudhique a connu unc nouvellc iloruison 
sous son regne.” 


7. R. C. Mazumdar: Anoint India,,p. 237. 

8. Prof. E. B. Havell: History of Aryan Rule 
in India, p. 169. 

9. Mr. N. G. Majumdar: The Guide to the 
Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Part II of The 
Archaeoloyical Survey of India, p. 21. 

10. Five Thousand Years af Indian Architecture, 
The Publications Division, p. 0. 
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capital show the deep-rooted nature of this 
induce. 

We also have “the actual figure of the 
Buddha issuing from the side of Mayadevi, 
absent in indigenous representation.”^^ Corin¬ 
thian capitals, ‘frieze of garland-bearers,’ 
marine horse, marine deities, ‘garland carried by 
Erotes or Cupids’, ‘female figure’, ‘holding a 
paim branch in her left hand,’—arc some of the 
chief characteristics mentioned by the late 
scholar Mr. N. G. Majumdar, borrowed from 
Greek art. He writes: 

“The folds of the cloth are indicated by 
horizontal and parallel curves in relief. This 
robe is so much like the Roman toga and is 
executed in a manner so much like it that 
there can hardly be a mistake about its 
origin. 

The representation of the Bodhisatvas is 
also interesting in this art. Here “the muscular 
treatment of the body and the moustache, 
clearly point to foreign influence.The Bodhi¬ 
satvas mainly depicted here arc—Maitrcyi, 
Avalokitcsavara, and Manjusri. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Sir John Marshall has called 
^ihe later Gandhara school as ‘Indo-Afghan’.’® 

^ At Gandhara quite a number of important 
Jatak.'ts have been represented. The Shyama 
Jataka, Shaddanta Jataka, Vessantara Jataka, 
Sibi Jataka, Rishyasringa .Tataka, Dipankara 
Jataka, and the Chandra Kinnara Jataka are 
delineated here. These representations arc very 
interesting both for their artistic merit and the 
^lofty morals they teach. 

Important scenes from the life of the 
Buddha arc also represented here. The dream 
of Mayadevi, the birth of the Buddha, the birth 
of Kanthakn, the favourite horse of the Buddha, 
the First Bath of the Buddha, the departure of 
Mayadevi from Kapilavastu, her return to 
Kapilavastu and the prediction of Asita, the 
marriage of the Buddha, the Renunciation of 
^the Buddha, the Visit of King Bimbisara, the 
practice of austerities by the Buddha before his 


Enlightenment^ the Assault of Mara, the First 
Sermon, Sravasti-Miracle, the Great Decea^, 
Devadatta and the Assasins, the child of the 
dead Woman, the consolation of Ananda, and 
the Mediating Buddha are some of the best 
scenes from the life of the Great Master depicted 
here. The scene showing the Master offering 
protection to Vajrapani (divided in three 
panels) is a unique piece in itself. Thus it can 
be seen that this art w’as very comprehensive, 
showing a long period of maturity and growth, 
and the themes w’cre all Indian mainly Buddhist 
even though the sculpture shows Greek tech¬ 
nique in its execution. As the late Professor S. 
N. Das Gupta points out: 

.“Whenever foreign influence .worked its 
way through, or whenever the Indian artist 
worked under foreign influence, he paid 
greater attention to faithfulness to nature. 
Thus in the Grcco-Buddhist or the Gandhara 
arts the productions are inspired by a feel¬ 
ing of loyalty to actual human figures.”*® 

It made for anatomical accuracy in repre¬ 
sentation, which has its own charm and recom¬ 
mendation; although it is not the usual thing 
in Indian art tradition where anatomical accu¬ 
racy is subordinated to the representation of 
higher ideas and emotions according to the 
accepted technique of such representation. 
According to hlme. Jeannine Auboyer: 

“Its chief characteristics are on the one 
hand the application of Hellenistic formula 
to Buddhist themes, and, on the other hand, 
the creation of an entire Buddhist icono¬ 
graphy which until then by a voluntary 
omission did not represent the Buddha.”** 

It should be noted that quite apart from 
the Greek influence (which, of course, was 
there), the repre.sentation of the Buddha in 
luunan form was also due to the Mahayana cult 
which developed \mdor Kanishka. 

There arc two almost contradictory opinions 
on the art of Gandhara. Stella Kramrisch 
writes: 


11. A Guidd to the Archaeological Galleries of the 
Indian Miiscu^ by Mr. C. Sivaramamiirti, p. 6. 

12. Mr. C. Sivaramamurti: Guide to the Archaco^ 
logical Gallertca of the Indian Musexm, p. 7. 

13. Mr. N. O. Majumdar: A Guide to the SnUp-^ 
turc^ in the Indian Museum, p. 12. 

14. Ibid, p. 16. 

15. Sir John Marshall: A Guide to Taxila, 1936, 
PP. 33-34. 


16. Prof. N. Dapgupta: Fundamentals of 
Indian Art, p. 32. 

17. Mme. J. Auboyer; Les Arts do IJextreme- 
orithl, p. 46: “Ses carat*.tcrisliquos principalcvi sont, 
d’lmo part Papplication de formules hollcmistiques ?i des 
tlicmes bouddhiquea, et, d^autre* part, la consti¬ 
tution de toute une iconographie bouddliique 
qui, jusque-la, ne repreamtait pas le Bouddha, per une 
omission du reste voloninirc,” 
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“A serene and comf^ssionate, formal 
and facile beauty expressive of Buddhist 
beatitudes made the images of the school of 
Gandhara popular with the mixed population 
of the northern border region of India. 

This is very great appreciation. In the 
opinion of the famous French critic M, Henry 
Martin, however: 

“The Graeco-Buddhist art lacks since¬ 
rity. There one would seek in vain that 
emotion, that radiance of the inner life which 
chracterise purely Indian sculptures.”^® 

Now, this charge of insincerity assumes that 
two cultures and art-traditions so different as 


always remain a matter of opinion and contro¬ 
versy. But what we, in our humble way feel, is, 
whenever two cultures will clash in order to 
borrow to enrich our own we can adopt either 
the technique or the spirit of a foreign culture. 
Now, of these two, is it not always better to 
adopt the foreign technique and keep the spirit 
our own? This was what the Gandhara art did. 
How can it be called insincere then? Again, if 
We refuse to adopt foreign technique, then 
artistic development will always remain on a 
low level in the absence of being fertilised by 
new and diverse elements. So, that will not do 
either. Foreign and new technique should often 


the Greek and the Indian can never properly f)r 
happily mix together. Wlienever two entirely 
opposite cultures meet the possibility of some 
amount of insincerity is always there. But 
again, it need not invariably be so. In the 
Gandhara art we have almost the complete Greek 
technique and almost the complete Indian spirit 
and themes. As such the charge of insincerity 
is diificult to accept. This broad principle that 
the Gandhara art accepted has been followed 
throughout. There is no deviation from it. Thus, 
insincerity there is none within its own terms of 
reference selected by the Gandhara art itself. 
The question then arises; Is the Greek technique 
not suited to the proper representation of Indian 
themes and Indian spirit? Is it then insincere on 
this account? We do not know. Also it should 


!?■ hy Stella KmmrMi, p. 33. 

m p- S'"’""" Oy 

■t^rUF'nt' Greco-bouddhiquo nianque de sm- 

nement emotion, co rayon- 

I"* 


be adopted, and there can be no charge of in¬ 
sincerity in it. But it should be intelligently 
adopted so as to bo completely and healthily 
naturalised, so that it may fit in exactly. I 
think that the Greek technique applied in 
Gandhara art fits in very healthily and natural¬ 
ly. And, hence, the charge of insincerity is a 
bit too difficult to accept, notwithstanding the 
fact that it comes from a very famous French 
critic. 

I think that (he great importance and les¬ 
son of the Gandhara art in our histoiy consists 
in the fact that this art reveals the wonderful 
liberality and adaptability in our art and 
culture, that we can borrow a foreign technique 
without losing our soul, and that culturally a 
very happy synthasis between the East and the 
West was possible in India in very early days 
and as such may be possible in the present and 
in future as well. The Gandhara Art abounds in 
les.soii.s for the future as well. 

























“THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN” 

By Prof. O. C. GANGOLY 


Wo welcome this handsomely produced and 
profusely illustrated survey of Indian Art,* 
anothei* creditable eoiilubiition to the literature 
of Alt, a branch of publication in which 
Tarapor(3vala’s ‘Treasure House of Hooks’ has 
specialized with commendable cntcrjirise. '^Fherc 
is hardly any publisher in India who has 
specialized in books on Indian Art and Culture, 
but this publishlir^ house has built a disUin- 
guished tradition in the field, having to their 
credit at least a dozen sumptuously illustrated 
books. Indian interest in tlic ^ludv of Indian 
Art 'is not making any headway owing to two 
hiatuses—^ihc total boycott of llie subject by 
the Indian IJnivci'silics from their syllabus of 
the Humanities and the de.4irlh <'f cheap and 
good text-books on Indian Art. It should not 
be forgotten that during the last few year:' 
quite a largo number of riclily illuslraled book'^ 
on the subject has been published by the enter¬ 
prising publishers of Kurojie and America, 
mostly writti’ii by able and qualified conmussours 
of Indian Ait. Indeed, it can be said that foreign 
siiholars have now monopolized the study of 
this gre^l branch of Indian civilization to the 
complete exelusicui of Indians to whom the 
subject slumid belong as part of their own 
national heritage. Taraporevalas have lut'i 
valiantly attempting to provide bocks on Indian 
Art at a cheap price so llial the study c{ the 
.subject may beoome pojiular with cili/dns n[ 
Free India attempting to build a Mew India, 
a feat which wiill bo impossible to accomplish 
unless every Ibdian knew and realized what 
great eontribulions have been made in ihe past 
in the department of Architecture, Sculpture, 
Paiinling and the Applied Arts. This new book 
of Indian Art should stimulate the curiosity of 
our Indian scholars, exclusively confined to 

* The Arts and Crafta of India and Pakistan; A 
Pk*lorial Survey of Dancing, Painting; Sculp¬ 

ture, Ar(‘hitocturo, Art-crafte; and Kitual Decomtions 
from the earliest timeg to the present day: By Shanti 
Swarup, 89 pp; with 6 coloured plnto-i, 212 lino draw¬ 
ings; and 515 half-tone illustrations. Pubiiahed by D. 
B. Taraporevala Sons 4 Co., 210, Dr. D. Naoroji 
Road, Bombay, India; 1967. Price Ito. 44. 
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historical and antiquarian studies and tragically 
lacking in any dose of aesthetic training to be 
abh; lo unrlci‘-taiul ibi* ijualily and intrinsic 
merits of Indian Ail as an inliiiiate revelation 
and expression of the mind and soul of India, 
'riiis lack I'f aeslhciic training has thoroughly 
disqualified most of oiir educated brethren from 
clitic ally appraising and inlinialcly appreciating 
the pcculiai \a!ucs cf Indian Art . the greatest 
iuiitagc of Indian Culture. The book before 
u:^ with their geiKMius quantity of illustrative 
materials, 6 Colour Plates, 51 Half-tone 

Illustrations and "212 Line Drawings, has, on 
the wh(dc\ covered the larc:c continent (»f Indian 
Art and placed ample ma^^rials at the hands 
<'f the !ca<leis for an adequate bird's eye view 
of a A cry rxlcnsi^t* field, '^fhe quality of the 
rc]>rodiictioiis in half-tone is of a high-class 
(jiiality though we could not praise the merits 
of the drawings particularly the line-drawings 
which ale sometimes too clums\ to tianslaie the: 
subtle icfmcmcnt <^f the on::inals. Specimens 
selected, though quite adequate, are not abvays 
wTll-chosen and the great masterpieces, 
the Beiiarc^ Kailikeva jCXVIIl the Elep’uuila 
Midic^amiirti (<'\\V ), tin* Yal. duni aieliitiave^ 
(CIV), the Leyden Uina fCXLVIH) have not 
bci'ii eojrecll\ emphasized by isolating them 
fsom the cr(nvd of other ilk >tralions. Some¬ 
times, the juxtaposition is \cry unhappy, giving 
a bizarre and gioli.sqU(.‘ effect, c.g., Aslioka’s 
Lion-Capital and a fkqjla Hudilha, sandwiched 
between a bunch of (iandhaui spceiniens (CXIV, 
CXVj; Orissan JNayikas juxtaposed incongruously 
with Jaina Ceilings and Hoyasala reliefs 
fCXXXIV & CXXXV); eiirly Buddhist Cave 
Sculpture, improperlv jdaced between Ka^lrakula 
leliefs (CXXlLCXXIin ; Lomasha Rishi Cave, 
placed below Bedh-Caja temple (CLIH). This 
has led to a chronological incongruity prevent¬ 
ing any easy realization of the different steps 
and stages of the evolution in one continuous 
sweep. The most tragic sequential solecism 
is to place the Puri Temple on tht^ same plate 
(CLXIV) with the decadent Jaina temple of 
Limbdi, immediately followed by Nayaka 
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architecture. The illustrative materials (with 
some omission here and there) were quite 
adequate to present the continuous evolutional 
history if the specimens were properly placed 
in a strictly chronological scheme. Cojisidering 
that not a single Pallava Relief, or Nagar- 
junikonda marble has been cited, the over-all 
pk'ture is badly balanced by citing a large 
number ol tlio Baroque Sculpture of the 
Hoysala School which is a very unhapi)y and 
puiinful pliase of I'ndian Ait. In the I’ainting 
section, six haphazard specimens of Rajput 
Painting are made to balance against nineteen 
examples of Moghul Minialuics, many of them 
good selections, while Pnla Paititing, wro^igly 
juxtaposed, is dismissed with two inadequate, 
citations (LX) and with six lines lin the text 
(p. 19). In the treatment of Modem Painling 
the Tagore School is “foolishly” condemned 
as a Revivalist movement echoing the cheap 
slogans of Bombay clitics. There is no nicanin;. 
in citing a painting of Roerich (a great master¬ 
piece as it is) in a survey of Indian nalioe.- 
painting, which omits to cite a single Abanindra- 
nath or Nanda Lai Bose. On the wdiole, the 
section of Architecture is a g<’od and balanced 
survey. The section of Art-Crafts, though 
supported by a profuse number of t-pcejmens, 
does not emphasize the high-Iighls in a 
judicious presentation of selei led masterpieces, 
the good, the bad and the indiflercni being 


jumbled together in a confusing medley. On 
the whole, the Dancing and Music Section 
placed at the beginning (though not an 
aullmritalive exposition) is comparatively free 
from criticism, 

It is embarrassing to make an*/ comments 
on the text which is unifurndy dull and un¬ 
convincing and hardly effective in inspiring new 
students to take up the study of their great 
heritage. There is not a single purple senleuce 
in the whole book excepting in the quotations. 
Nevertheless, the writer of the text, inade¬ 
quately trained and haidly cquipptid for the task, 
has valiantly struggled to fill up the extensive 
canvas. Considering the fact that existing 
colour blocks have been utilised and a large 
iimnhci’ of spcLirncns have been directly copied 
from the pages of the Journal of Indian Art and 
Industry (Art-Craft Section), the jirice affixed— 
Ks. AA —is high, and will imt be popular 
amongst poor Indian scholars. The cost of 
production could /liavc been lowei'icd by' 
judiciuu.s piuniijg of many inch vaul illuslialioiis. 
We humbly draw the altenlioii of llw' publislu'rs 
to the Pelican juiblication: Art and AiY'hitec, ure 
of India, with 2r)8 pages of s«-hulaily text, with 
l‘X) illustrations, pi iced at do shillings (Rs. 
36 9-0). It is to be liojied ihal in a second 
t'dition the text of the volume before us would 
1)0 revised and improved and an Imlex added 
to facilitate referenctvs. 

: 0 ;- 
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The Modern Reviejn for February, 19,58, p. 149, I. 2 (lop); Read By D. C. Malhur (writer of 
the article, “Nielzclic’s Philosopliy”) for By R. C. Malhur. 
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ENGLISH 

STUDIES IN INDIAN HISTORY AND 
(UILTURE: By U. N. (Bioshnl, M.A., Ph.D. 
Published by Messrs. Orient Lomjmdns, Cul- 
niltn.. Pp. xxiv -f 5^8. Price Rs.dS. 

The book iy a revised and enlarged o<lition 
of the aiitlior’s previous work entitled The 
Bcijinnings of hidiav llistorioiiraphu and Other 
Essays published in 1044. The latter contained 
a number of his research jupers on various 
topics of Indian history and culture (some of 
them originally api)raring in many anti(juarian 
journals of India), and was well I'cccived by 
IndologEts. It has been out of pi'int for some 
time, and hence the reason for the present 
edition, though under a different name. The 
volume under review not only includi's most of 
the chapters of the old work, those on South- 
East Asia and a few others only being left out, 
but it also contains .as many as nine m w ones 
on varied and interesting topics. The eight 
other chapters comprising old matter have been 
thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date by 
the author. Thus the hook is virtually a new 
one inoorpoi'ating .some of the results of the 
life-long research activities of one of the 
maturcst of the Indian scholars of international 
reputation. 

The 17 chaptojs of the book have been care¬ 
fully grouped in four parts according to their 
subject-matter, each group having thus a cer¬ 
tain amount of continuity of thought and pur¬ 
pose. The first part comprising in all five chap¬ 
ters deals with the topic of ^ historiography ns 
displayed in various ways in ancient Indian 
literature of different periods beginning from 
the Vedas and ending with the Chronicles of 
Kashmir. The author has shown skilfully how 
the historic sense gradually developed in India 
from the Gathas and Narasamsis of the Vcdic 


texts to the royal and dynn.stic chronicles of 
K.aslunir. In the first, of the two chapters com¬ 
prising Piirt 11, Dr. Cdioshal has riglitly criti¬ 
cised the usual convention of dividing the 
histoiy of India into three well-marked chrono¬ 
logical periods and naming them as Hindu, 
Muhammadan and British. The division has 
not been questioned so much as the naming, and 
he has shown sound ro.ason in supporting the 
\i(;w tliat the pi'riods .'-hould more jireferably 
be described as Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern. 
In the second chapter of this part he has dis- 
eiihsed critically the absorbing topic of the 
dynamics of tlie hi.story of India, and 
ha.^ tried to solve the fundamental pro¬ 
blem of its ujis and downs, especially 
of the periodical weakening of the vitality 
of her spirit and her instifution.s. In 
this t.a.sk he has taken his clue from Sri Auro- 
liiiido who iiointed years ago that ‘Ihe fuiida- 
luciital cau.^c of I he growth and decline of IndiaS 
civilisation was the strengthening and weaken¬ 
ing of her ancient sinrit and characteristic soul.’ 
The author lias determined the verdict of history 
in tIli.^ cornu ('(ion by an analytical study of the 
essential features of the four critical periods of 
Indian history: (ho po.st-Mauiy'a period, the 
jieriod of impact of militant Lslam, that of 
decline and fall of the Mughal empire, and 
lastly, the period of impact of British imperial¬ 
ism and its conflict with Indian nationalism. 
Part III of Dr. Ghoshal's book contains the 
largest number of chapters (6), and deals with 
the various aspects of ancient Indian polity, his 
si>ecial field of research. His contributions to 
the study of this branch of Indology by way 
of monographs and papers have been solid 
throughout, and it is no wonder that these 
chapters arc full of much useful information 
on the subject. The last part of (he bonk con¬ 
sists of four chapttTo incuiporating his re- 
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searches in ancient Indian social, rcligioiis and 
political history. It tlius doca not possess the 
unity of thonglit which is present in the other 
parts; but yot the critical observations of tlio 
author on such varied topics a.s slavery in India 
of the ancient and early incfliaeval times, the 
rile of head-offering to the deity in early Indian 
art and literature, l)i\ya and Ithiuui of ancient 
Ik'iigal atnl lastly, the factors coninhuting to 
the downfall of an('ient Indian political civil¬ 
isation are original and thoindii-provoking. 

In the treatment of the aforesaid topics, 
Dr. (ihoshal has seldom failed t(j :;p|irais(' 
critically the existing views and hyimthcscs on 
llu'in, and to marshal all relevant ilata in a 
skilful way in support of his own Migge.'lions. 
'I'he book is thus a monuments to the author's 
scholarship, and will ser\e a--, a ^ery useful woik 
of reference. A few misprint^: and typogra|diical 
errors are not a caoPe in it, but llicse are un- 
avo'dalde m a work of such bulk and magni¬ 
tude. 

Jitendra T\atii B\NEi{n-\ 

'I’HE LIVING THOUGHTS OF GOTAMA 
'I’HE BUDDHA: Pnscitcd by Amnda K. 
Cooinarnnu'amy nvd T. li. Horner. Jaico Fub- 
lishhiq llounc, Bombay. 19fy6. Pp. 261. Price 
Ps. 2. 

This is a reprint in the ch^a)), but handy 
attractive scries of Jaico Publishing House 
publications, of a well-known scholarly work. It 
consists of two parts. Part J written (as shown 
from the intt'rnal evidence) by Dr. (’oomara- 
swaniy (leaks with the life of the Buddha and 
the Buddhi.^t doctrine, while Part TI contri¬ 
buted by ]Mis.s Horner comprises selectioirs of 
a large number of extracts in translation from 
the Pali canon. The ti'catment of the Buddha’s 
life is marked by a certain incongruity, as the 
author on his (.wn admission (p. 10) is inclined 
to take the Buddha to he a myth, but prefers to 
deal with him as a historical jicivon. and pro- 
ce-eds accordingly to narrate the incidents of the 
Buddha’s career after the canonical tradition. 
This description is marred by certain slips, 
o.ft., in the reference to Kapilav.asthu “the 
capital of Xosala,” and to “Abasoda, the wife 
of the Buddha” fp. 10). The portion relating 
to th(; Buddhist doctrine displays an immense 
amount of stucly and reflection involving fre- 
riucnt parnllols between the thought of the 
Indian saint and that of the European philoso- 
pher.-> from Plato downwards and occasionally 
that of the early Muslim thinkers. The author, 


however, chooses to ignore the teachings of all 
schools of Buddhism other than those of the 
Hinayana school. His treatment, again, like 
the title of the whole work, indicates unaware¬ 
ness of the strands in the early Buddhist doc¬ 
trines such as have been recently brought for¬ 
ward with prominence in the work Studies in the 
Origins of Buddhism by G. C. Pande (Allaha¬ 
bad University Publication, 1957). 'Phe author’s 
heavy style is certainly not relieved by his ten¬ 
dency to translate the Puli technical words by 
such terms (p. 22 f) as ‘Wake’ for the Buddha, 
‘'rimccome’ for the Tathagala, and ‘Despira- 
tion’ for Nibbana. The extracts constituting 
Jhirt II cover a very wide field. There may, 
however, be some doubts about the translations 
‘the uttermost security from bondage’ for Yoga- 
khcnia (p. 59), ‘Man-thus-eome’ for Tathngata 
()). 62), and ‘aspersion’ for the royal abhisheka 
(p. 89). It is akso doubtful wladher ‘rolling of 
the wheel’ by the son of a ‘World-ruler’ 
B'hakkavotli) is juoperly explained as ‘rolling 
the wheel of government’ (p. 236 »). 

'i’he paper, print and get-up arc good, but 
there is no index. 

U. N. Giiosiiau 

'TAGORE’S GHITRANGADA: Translated 
by Bircndra Nath Ray. Published by Sribhumi 
Pubbshinq Co.. 70, Harrisoi Road, Onleulia-9, 
Price 3. 

Chitrangada is a poem of Tagore ])acked 
full with neii and concentrated sensuous beauty, 
with a faint suggiestion of j)t.ychological unrest 
which, however, is never allowed to dominate 
the sensuous interest. The translation of such 
a jioera in a foreign language pre^ent.s special 
difficulties, as music, rhythm, evocative images 
and emotional undertones together build up the 
atmosphere of the poem—■elements which by 
their very nature and complexity of interaction 
cannot be expected to be reproduced in an alien 
tongue. Against such a background Sri Bircndra- 
nath Roy’s translation of Chitrangada into 
English may appear a risky and equivocal 
venture. But in spite of the inherent difficulties 
of the task, Sri Roy has achieved a very fair 
measure of success. The translation has re- 
cajitured the rhythmic and emotional strain of 
the original and the flow of ideas is almost un¬ 
hampered by the change of medium. To be 
sure, the rich and overpowering intoxication of 
the finest passages of sensuous beauty appears 
a little thin and faded in the new language, but 
this is, perhaps, inevitable. The translator’s too 
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frequrnt, indulgence in inverwons and a few 
grammatical solecisms jar on our ears, but the 
efi’cct is never so pronounced as to disturb the 
impression of an even flow of beauty and a 
competent command over the resources of ex¬ 
pression. As instances, I would mention p. 19, 
line 2 ‘abound,’ p. 25 'shadow of her own’ in 
place of ‘her own shadowy’ ]). 27 ‘fondlings' 
which ap])cars clearly a wrong use, p. 28 
‘started’, a misprint, perhaps, for ‘startled.’ ‘Tn 
your glory own’, last line of ji. 28, p. 30 "till. 
those days aiv on,’ where ‘till’ seems a mistake 
for ‘so long’, p. 35 ‘as though’ at the end of tlie 
line and ‘despaired’ in place of ‘despairing’, 
p. 36 ‘rejoiced,’ p. 37 ‘lianged’ better ‘hung’, 
p. 42 the line ‘But if not satisfied you are still’ 
—a rather ehunsy inversion, p. 43 ‘what wants 
she got?', p. 44, line 2, w'ith a tame ending and 
‘Waiting . , . gieat,’ p. 47, line 3, p. 48 ‘of 
spring . . . is’, etc. In spite of these weaknesses 
and inelegances, the translation is a meritorious 
performance and evinces great skill in the mani¬ 
pulation of a foreign toueue and some affinity 
of spirir with the original. Sri Boy deserves 
the congratulation of all lovers of Baj>indranath 
for his able prc'entation of one of his outstand¬ 
ing ]) 0 K.'m 6 . 

Sbikumar Banehjee 

BANDE MATABAM AND INDIAN 
NATIONALISM: liy ffarirlas Miikhrrjcc nnd 
U?na Mnkharjce. Published by K. L. Mukho- 
padhyay, 6-1 Buuchharaiu Akrur Lane, Calcutta- 
12. Price R^. 2.60 n.P. 

In the first part of the book the authors 
explain the <lcep import of Bankimchandra 
Chatterjee’s Bandc Mataram. During the stormy 
days of the Swadeshi movement, it transcended 
the I>ounds of a national song and w^as virtually 
an oath of fealty to the nation. We wish we 
had a bit of the history, how on one of the 
Durga Pujah days Bankimchandra in the house 
of a friend of his, conceived our motherland, 
transmuted into Durga ‘holding her ten weapons 
of war, Kamala the goddess of wealth at play 
in the lotuses and Bani, the deity of wisdom, 
giver of all lore’. Then only should wc have a 
complete picture of motherland ‘richly-w^atercd. 
richly-fruited, sweet of laughter, swa'Ct of 
speech,’ but as ‘terrible with the clamorous 
sliout of ijeventy million throats and the sharp¬ 
ness of swords raised in seventy million hands. 
In the second part of the book w’c have some 
crucial editorials of the paper Bande Mataram 
through which Shri Aurobindo sounded hi."* 
clarion call of nationalism and convulsed India. 


Dr. Surendranath Sen in his Foreword calls 
Bepin Chandra Pal and Aurobindo Ghosh 
santans (true sons) of mother India. Taking the 
cue, the vital link is in Bankimehandra’s novel 
Ananda Math. A dense forest, so very dense 
that the sun cannot penetrate into it. The deep, 
eerie silence of the place is stirred up by strange 
voices in the form of question and answer, ‘If 
not life, what is it (hat the molheiland calls 
for?’ ‘A life of ,'^elf-efl'acing steadfast devotion.’ 
A I’eferencc to those would have possibly em¬ 
bellished the book. 

Anyway, the authors arc eminently deserv¬ 
ing of our tlianLs for their laudable efiorts in 
delving out materials of I'are, unique value. They 
exercised and will exercise an irresistible fas¬ 
cination over generation.s yet unborn. ’riicy arc 
^\ieh stuiT as inspires the nation’s servant to be 
a martyr (o the. causes, so that his may be the 
'tongue of flame .whose lightest word is an 
inspiration to sclf-.'^iicrifice or a spur to action.’ 
We gather from the book that Aurobindo was 
as much for a ‘bloodless installation of liberty’; 
he kept in the forefront of their programme a 
.scheme to make the administration impossible 
by an organi.^cd ‘No’ to the Government. It is 
lUiStory tliat as he de.«paired of mending the 
Buie, he would end it, no matter how. 

Such and many other allied things Mukher- 
jee and Mukherjec have given us. They an* in 
their patriotic yeaining.s and fidelity to the 
cause they ha^'c taken uf)—of which we have 
evidence in thi.- and other j);ipcrs—romii'.i.scent 
of Sydney and Beatrice Webb. 

JOGES C. BO.SK 

MTTNSHI -Ills ART AND WORK, Vol. I: 
Published by Shri Mtiashi Seventieth Birthday 
Citizens' Celebration Committee. Price. Rs. 2. 

Shri K. M. Mun.-^hi, of late the Rajyapal 
of the Uttar Pradesh, and founder-Kulapati of 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, is one 
of those who make their “mother’s milk resplen¬ 
dent . ” llis titles to greatne.'ss arc more than 
one. A brilliant lawyer, a dauntless fighter in 
the Motherland’s struggle for liberation, a P^’O" 
found thinker and scholar, a prolific and versa¬ 
tile w'riter in his mother-tongue Gujarati and 
in English, Shri K. M. Munshi has earned an 
honoured place for himself in the long roll of 
India’s brilliant men, Hi.s life and work will 
inspire his countrymen for generations to eomc. 

The publishers have done a great national 
service by having brought out a volume on Shri 
Mimshi’s life and work. 

Sudhansu Bimal Mookiiebji 
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A STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
INDIAN REPUBLIC: By Arun Kumar Baner- 
jc(\ M.A. A. K. PiiblicationR, 209, CormraUls 
Street, ('nlcutta-6. Third revised edition, July, 
1957. Pp. 183. Price Rs. 2.25. 

This nice little study by Prof. Anm Kumar 
Banrrji is to meet the iicc<l of jiitiior 

college sludrnts aiul in a way, scmvo.', the pur- 
i'O.^e well. "^I'lic hook has Ixcn written in an 
unassniuinjj matter, th(ni};h it bear.'' e\i(linee to 
the tiiithor’s. effort to pive ti earefnl .«umin:iiy 
:titd ttnaly.'is of the i)i’ovi.''ioii^ of onr (’onstiln- 
ti('n. 'I'he tiutlior know.i his .‘'Ubjec; and presents 
a liiphly readable text which would be found 
useful both by .students ;ind yoneral readers. 
The appendices at the end of the bonk and an 
iiide.v, compiled with .‘■onie care, add to the 
\ ;ilU',‘ of the bot'k. 

SunuA.sii CiiA.vuitv Sakkku 

HINDI 

(’.VLOUTTE KA ('llA MATKAI! : By 
Matudiclin (lavdhi. Xvvajivav Priika.-Judi .l/t/e- 
dir, Ahinr,!aiu;,l. Pp. 131. Pnre Be. 1-t. 

1'his is a Hindi tran-latioii (U the author'.'- 
daily ditiry in (hijttrati from 1.8.11)17 to 
S.0.11)47, detdiup; nilli (hiudhiji’s brief vj!^it to 


Kashmir and his stay in Calcutta for about a 
month for the purpose of restoring sanity and 
amity to tlie Hindus and the Moslems who, at 
the time, \w.ro stricken with the insanity of ‘ex-i 
(dusiveness’ or aggressiveness and hatred of each 
other. The Mahatma did, indeed, achieve 
nothing short of a miracle inasmuch as his own 
.shining exami)lc and valour and words of wis¬ 
dom did help in disarming Ihen^ of the steel- 
armour of poisonous seetarianism in which they 
had clothed them.selves in the name of selfish 
security. Only if that sanity and amity had 
la.sted longer! 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

SANSARNT SllOBHA: By y hay da". Prin- 
i( d (d Ihc. Bcyhadi Moiij Piiiitiny Pir.s.'<, Bom¬ 
bay. 1951. Thiel: card-hoard. llliislrated. 
Pp. 25h‘. Price Bs. 3-8. 

As a 'Story-writer “yhayda"’ hits done much 
commendable work. Hi'< .^tyle of wiling is 
ea.sy, and hi.s cliai'acters slicli as you meet willi 
m daily life. 'I’he siaenteeu stones printed here 
l)Car I hat eharaeteiistic in its entirety, 'That is 
why he ha.s become popular, 

K.M.J. 


A Long Awaited Booh Jmt Published 

HISTORY OF 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

By 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

Edited by SWAMT MADITAVANANDA 
With a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOT) 

Tracing the development of the representative institutions of the 
Raraakrishna Math and Mission^ the book primarily sets forth the 
actualisatloii of the ideas and ideals taught by Shri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Neatly j-rinted on good paper and ailraclively got up 
With 34 Illustrations and an Index 

Demy 8vo. Pages 452-1-xii Price Rs. 10 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 
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Something that Never Happened Before 

Roy IJriilfiMcr, M'xainsiiiing llic “perpetual 
euicri^ericy'' of our iliiy, poes to tlu; lieiirt of llu; 
clileiiuua posed by iiuelear weapons and the 
olislaeles to disainiameut. He wiilcs in 77te 
Aryan Path : 

On all sides it is evident that \ve h;!\e 
entered a periiid of perpetual enuaj^eney of a 
kind neviu previon.T.|j <’xperieiieed in known 
liistojy. As Piofecsof Kojier llf^bn. fliosideiU. 
of ilie Inlenialloiial Union for the (ioiiservalion 
of battue and 'Maluial Ifesouices, lias sumina- 
lized ii: “Man Jieeoine a i)ii.-Mii!ei' ef the. 

iin*( hanieal ^'UJl^eqU(•nce .'5 of his pov\e.rs of 
invention.’ 

M hen man set out to impro\<; his standard 
of living with the aid of maelunes, iheniselves 
suhjeel lo eontinual impioveinent and iiiereasiii*!; 
»’llieieney, lie took a road whieh stretched away 
into the unimaginalile fulnie, a road whieh 
seemed to he enlirelv without end. Today, 
especially in the ease of llie moio heavily 
meehanized (oimtries, the silmtion can In; seen 
lo he getting oiil of hand. 7'hc' road of ever¬ 
lasting progless looks suspieieiisly like a road 
lo mass suicide llirougli hieakdown of hiolcgi- 
eal slahility . 

The problem is brought out on vast, 
eataelysmic lines involving radiation damage, 
fears and niielear waifare threats; and it is 
brought out in a multitude of little unexpeeted 
ways. Ft>r inslanee. in Ameriea just now they 
are talking about tin* C-Uiiie--the (hidget Tdne. 
This is the latest t-hape of the human form: 
with ihickencd waist and heavy thighs, over- 
weigiit hips and distended paniieh. It is the 
result of the thousands of labour-saving gadgets 
which have been pouring into American homes 
' and industry for two generations and more. 
Machines are now doing what peiopic did for 
themselves—but their owners have had to pay 
the penalty in fitness. In theory, labour-saving 
devices should be introduced as a welcome boon 
to those sections of the world’s population 
mo.st in nf-ed. particularly to the millions of 
small cultivators struggling round the clock to 
keep up wi»h the, demands of the seasons. To 
f^ome extent this is what has occurred, but the 
process is not turning out as it should. Those 


who already have ate getting more than is good 
for them, the rest eontiniic to go without. 

Ill agiicullural equipment something more 
efficient than the Ik'o is clearly an advantage; 
“dusf-bowT’ farming, Using poweiful tractors 
designed lo plougii ever deeper and faster, 
fleets of eombirie-li<iives,lcis whirling away 
precoeious crops foieed with chemical stimulants 
ami ineserved with poison sprays against 
iqiiilibiiitm le-iloring “pests”—is unbalanced 
ifiieieiicy run liol. 

In the pioeessiiig of foodstuffs, too, 
miielii'ies for refining and doctoring food to 
tew di'.'Ill's of iiua iiipalihilitv with the human 
eoiwliliilion are ap|)eaiiiig ail the time, while 
I iher machines aie. engaged in the large-scale 
production of drugs lo deaden Nature’s w'arning 
pain signals. 

It is in the militaiy field, however, that 
the most immciliately iirgetu crisis ha.s been 
reached. As man started to {jt'rfcct machines 
for improving his standard of living, so began 
the eoiresponding lise of his weapons of 
deslruetioii. No one can doiilit that the end of 
this particular road is near. Whatever there 
was lo ho said for an aiinaments iiiduslrv 
olTt'ring improved spears and patent niuzzle- 
loader^, if i:- evident that, when i' can enly go 
on turning out apparatus for destroying every¬ 
thing on the ]ilane.l. it has outlived such uses 
as it may once have had. 

Today man liiniM'lf is almost out of the 
running. With autemalisni being iiareasingly 
applied lo the pjipaiatiises of comfort, all the 
]»owers at huge will he winking to apply it to 
the apparaliwes of de.struction. It seems no more 
ihaii a eliildi h laiuv to suppose that the 
exlieme po'.eniv of the new we-npens will act 
as a deltrrent; there are plenty of fanatics mad- 
enough lo blow up, not meifcly whole eatLes, 
but the whole earth, if the switches are allowed 
lo get into their hands. But, in any casm, the 
machines are going all out to tret the switches 
iniq their own hands. 

Scarcely less disturbing is the extreme slow¬ 
ness of the rate of penetration of a sense of the 
impending crisis into the General eonspiousne.ss. 
Yet such is its stored-up magnitude that even the 
firmest of our institutions and habits of thought 
is in danger of becoming obsolete. Language 
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itself is becominG; less and less adequate. Whole 
groups of words are being left standing, their 
meaning eaten away from inside as if by termites. 
Our notions of “’defence/’ for instance, of what 
is being defended and what it is being defended 
against, are almost coni})letely out of date. Our 
minds aie still clouded by phantasms of the 
Armada assembling at Cadiz, of Van Troinp sail¬ 
ing up the Thames. 

'^J'he silualion today is that under present 
conditions lliere is no longer a single cause worth 
going U) war about. Not one. The causes” 
on behalf of which people liave formerly gone 
to war are dr(‘pping out of the picture. It is 
the means of war that is now the great threat, 
filling all the stage. 

folly years ago a Western line-up 
against Communism began to lake place. The 
process has gone on till this day; although tluj 
clash is ostensibly between Comniunisni and anti- 
Coininunisin, the forc'es now oj)erating do not 
correspond to the c‘rigiiuil labels. Marked poli¬ 
tical and eionoinic differences still exist, but 
“Conmiuiiism” piiie and siin[)le is not the 
supreme terror. It isn’t the creed that is fearc<l, 
it is the instillment of applying the creed. It 
is applied materialism run riot, an unquestioning 
belief in ‘’'science.'' The latest is the earth 
satellite, a triumph of ingenuity, whatever its 
implications. But, if we felt that the Russians 
were mastering the life sciences (as distinct from 
the physical sciences) on this scale, we should 
feel a lot more reassured. * 

The West believes in science, loo, of course, 
but nowhere nearly so blindly; in fact large sec¬ 
tions of Western thought have been aware of the 
snags for some time; concerned not so much 
with rushing on towards wonders new as with 
pulling a brake on a runway machine. We 
cannot jnit the clock back. We cannot even get 
it to stand still. But al least we ouglit to try 
to regulate it. The question is, how? 

Radiation risks being what they arc, a 
movement has arisen to put a ban on further 
nuclear-oveapofn testing. UnfortunaUpIy, this is 
a good deal easier said than done, as the absence 
of results has shown. The case for aholition 
of nuclear-weapon testing might seem unanswer¬ 
able when considered in isolation, but in practice 
it cannot be considcied in isolation. This is 
the trouble all the way through -no shortage of 
slogans recommending various self-contained 
moves, but a great dearth of integrated uro- 
grames. 

In practice the question of the abolition of 
nucloar- weapon testing is tied to the question of 


abolition of nuclear-weapon manufacture, since 
no one is likely to go on sttx'k-plling weapons 
that have never been tested. One must go al 
the very least one step further and call for both. 

This is what most abolitionists have done, 
it is true. But if real wars are going to be 
fought at all, whether in the cause of world con¬ 
quest or in defence of hearth and home, there is 
unlikely t(j be any “^gentlemen’s agreement” on 
where to draw the line. The one object on both 
sides will be to gel hold of the deadliest possible 
weapons and to use them to the limit. Govern¬ 
ments are not prepared to leave preparations 
until the last minute, hence full speed ahead with 
the testing of nuclear w^eapons. 

Thus another big step is called for: the ban¬ 
ning of all weapons. Again, this is a very 
w^oithy idea, but it is not going to be pul ^ntc 
practice vat the wave of a wand. Weapons of 
Avar arc also the inslriimcnls of police w<nk: a 
priTcquisile of their abolilion is therefore the 
removal of m^t ( iily the need for war but the 
need for police work—a tall order. 

What is the most riarifying thing in tlir 
world? 'riie H-bomb? No. The niosl terrifying 
thing in the w'orld Is the mentality that can con¬ 
template using it. The mentality that cannot, 
twiai now, see that mankind is advancing at 
bri'akneck speed along the wrong road and that 
no lime must be lost in sejeking a different one. 

It is not weapons that we shall have to rely 
on in the future. It is ideas, and they will need 
to be more universally acceptable than th^ con¬ 
ventional stock-in-trade. The world is quite 
prepared to scrap its obsolete steam engines and 
dynamos, says Undershaft in Shaw's Major 
Barbara, “hut it won’t scrap its old prejudices 
and its old moralities and its old religions and 
iLs old political constitutions.” 
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The Hill Tribes of Assam 

Cabrielle Bertrand observes in Careers and 
Courses: 

Sandwiched between East Pakistan, Tibet 
and Burma, Assam is the easternmost state of 
India. It includes the broad valley of the 
Brahmaputra, bounded to the north by the foot¬ 
hills of the Himalayas and to the south 
and south-east by hills named from their 
peoples—the Garo, Khasi and \aL^a Hills, the 
highest point of which is Shillong peak. Much 
of this area is covered with jungles inhabited by 
a hotchpotch of wild hill tribes related, for the 
most part, to the Tibeto-Burinan ethnic group. 

The dilTcrcnl tribal ai'cas ar^ approximately 
known. But it is difficult to take a census of 
the people living in dense jungles < ut off from the 
( Utside woild, with independent pr)lilical status 
since they are governed according to their own 
tribal law^s. 

Recently the Govnnmciit of India set up a 
new agency in Shillong, capital of the stale of 
Assam, to administer the tribal areas. The 
‘"North-East Frontier Agciicy’’ -its official title — 
is charged not only with the task of organizing 
the tribes, but also of exploring the little-known 
area between the Brahmaputra and tlic frontiers 
of Tibet. 

The task of the new' agency will not be 
easy. During the past few’ years, several Indian 
geographical and ethnographical expeditions to 
the.se parts were w iped out by the Abois, a fierce 
primitive tribe living in the foothills along the 
North-east frontier. 

As far as is known, the difforenl tribal areas 
are as follows: to the South-West between the 
valley of the Brahmaputra and tlie Garo Hills, 
live the Alchiks (or Garos), a tribe of head¬ 
hunters. Further to the East are tlie Khasi, 
one of the world’s oldest peoples, who worship 
a snake-god, and have never moved from their 
original habitat, the desolate Khasi Hills. A 
mystery still surrounds this primitive people: they 
are of M<'ngoI stock yet they speak an Austro- 
Asiatic tongue related to the same linguistic 
group as the Munda language sp<’ken in the 
North-East of the Deccan and to the languages 
of the Moi people of Indo-China, 

In Eastern Assam, the Naga Hills on the 
border of Burma are inhabited by a people of the 
same nam^ who formerly practised head-hunting. 
Their group includes several tribes. They in¬ 
habit a vast area of hills and forests stretching 
from the mountains populated by the Mikir—a 
tribe related to the Garo but much more peace¬ 
ful—well over the border into Burma. 

11 


In the Noith of Assam the mountain country 
of the Himalayan foothills is peopled from East 
to West hy a mosaic of tribes: the Mishnlis, th6 
fierce Abors, the Apa-Tani, the Miris, DaiUik 
Akas, and others perhaps, whose names are still 
unknown. 

In earliest times, Negrito tribes inhabited the 
Brahmaputra valley. Later came Austro- 
Asiatic peoples who left their mark on the Khasi 
language. 

I'hen nomadic Mongoloid tribes descended 
in successive waves from the wide valley of the 
Yangtze Kiang, the Mc-Kong and the Salween; 
others came from the lake-dwellings north of the 
Tsangj)o valley in Til)cl, leaving a sirong imprint 
in the Brahmaputra valley before moving on to 
the surrounding mounlaiiious jungle country. 
Thcfo they stayed, and their culture has scarcely 
evolved since that far-off ptiriod. The Bodo 
of Assam, who belong to the Tibclo-Burman 
linguistic group, are descended from this latter 
group of Mongoloid tribes. 

It was not until many centuries later that 
the Aryans conquered the valley where their 
civilization subscqueiitly developed. But the 
physical and cultural impact of successive waves 
of peoples has left its mark on the country, 
contributing to create the stranger culture of 
Assam, ab('ut which little is known since ih^ 
earliest written texts available date back only to 
the 14lh oenluiy. 

The great Indian epic, Mahahharta, has 
this to say about the tribes of Assam: 

. . These gulden-skinned peoples from 
the other side of the Himalayas and the 
mountains to the East—the mountains of 
the Rising Sun in the Karusa near the sea and 
On the banks of the Lauhitya, these Kiralas 
wdio feed on fruit and wild roots, wffio are dad 
in animals’ skins, are proud of iheir weap >ns 
and cruel in theii deeds .... I saw them, 
O Lord ! and their loads of sandalwood, of 
black pepper, of precious stones, gold and silver, 
and aromatic herbs.” 

Up to the end of the 194h century, Assam 
remained a closed country. Scarcely any infor¬ 
mation filtered across its borders to the outside 
world, with the result that it is difficult to un¬ 
ravel historical facts from legends. The only re¬ 
cords are chronicles written in Arabic betwe5cn 
the 12th and 14th centuries, which describe raids 
made by Mussalman horsemen to the valley of 
(he Brahmaputra. Mounted on powerful horses 
they invaded the valley in the middle of the mon¬ 
soon season, with the result that they were com¬ 
pletely bogged down and perished, without even 
once being able to pitch their tents. 
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It was only when the British penetrated the 
area at the beginning of this century and a few 
monographs were published by officers in the 
Indian Army that the veil was partially lifted on 
this strange, fierce yet beautiful land. 

An exhaustive vStudy still remains to be 
made, for the North-East frontier district—al¬ 
ways a difficult area—is still largely unexplored, 
due to the presence of the wild tribea. 

These peoples live mostly from hunting in 
the jungle and fishing in the streams and river*! 
in which the country abounds. Their agriculture 
is extremely primitive since they practise burn¬ 
beating, setting fire to the jungle and sowing 
their seeds in the warm ash. The first year’s crop 
is rice, and as the earth is very fertile they reap 
an excellent harvest. The b'llowing year they 
harvest cotton which thc*y spin and weave for 
domestic uses. In the cotton fields they also sow 
pimento and pumpkin seeds, and the dried fruits 
provide calabashes for household use. 

This simple sort of agriculture, however, 
is scarcely sufficient to feed the tribes and liic 
burn-beating method has many disadvanages; it 


destroys the forests and as new patches are conti¬ 
nually being burned up the tribes are almost con¬ 
tinuously on the move. With this semi-nomadic 
life, no permanent administration is possible. And 
in the tribal areas natural cataslrophies occur al¬ 
most every year in the rainy season: the soil is 
swept into the gullies by the rain and land-slides 
occur over large areas. 

One of the main tasks of the Indian autho¬ 
rities will be to introduce new agricultural 
methods by establishing permanent rice-fields. 
Later, other crops such as Indian corn, manioc, 
millet and sesame will be grown, helping to 
increase the capital assets of both the indivi¬ 
dual farmer and the community. This, in turn, 
will lead to other developments: villages will 
be set up as permanent selllcinents, new means 
of communication will be opened up, trade 
links will be established, new markets created, 
])roviding openings for farmers and craftsmen. 
The nomadic tribes have nothing to los© from 
such developments which offer the pronuse of 
an easier and more sec:urc life. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


mn Ike Resign ? 

Following was the interesting Tefleclion 
by Tris Coffin, when President Eisenhower v'as 
Seriously stricken with illness, in The New 
Leader, December 9, 1957 : 

Each morning at 10-30, reporters hear 
While House, news secretary James Hagerly 
describe the “excellent improvement” of the 
President. In meticulous detail, he tells how 
M r. Eisenhower signed 15 letters, talked w'ilh 
the Secretary of State, ate three eggs, sang in 
his shower, walked for 20 minutes about his 
faim, lead two chapters of Western, and took 
a long nap. 'Ihc impression is of a man mildly 
incapacitated by a bad cold, held down only by 
a fussy, conservative doelor. 

There is even, at this writing, the 
possibility that Mr. Eisenhower will fly to 
Paris for a brief “inspirationar' appearance at 
the NATO meeting next week. The President’s 
advisers believe that this psychological triumph 
would quiet demands in the press and Congress 
that he resign. 

But the daily briefing should not hide the 
fact that Dwight D. Eisenhower in the remaining 
lhrc(* years of his term cannot meet the ruthless 
crises of our times with the vigor of which he 
was capable when first elected. Perhaps this is 
too much to ask of any man. Woodrow 
Wilsoji wrote in 1908 ; 

“No other man’s day is so filled as (the 
President’s), so full of responsibilities which tax 
mind and con.sciencc alike and demand an inex¬ 
haustible vitality .... Men of ordinary 
physique and di.s<‘retion cannot be Presidents 
and live if the strain be not somehow relieved.” 

Mir. Eisenhower is 67, has suffered threie 
major attacks in the last 26 months, and has a 
long history of minor illnesses when confronted 
with racking dilemmas. (The President’s 
physicians are w'ell aware that arterial spasms 
are often caused by undue tension). His best 
chance of remaining alive through 1960 is to 
live in b» carefully filtered atmosphere. The 
alternatives are resignation, or a new and 
perhaps more damaging illness. 

Resignation has been widely discussed 
here, though not with any enthusiasm. Vice 
Prssident Richard M« Nixon has been too 


partisan, too ambitious to win the wide support 
a Piesident would need in these awful hours. 
He is deeply distrusted by the South and its 
lords in Congress, as well as by liberals. Even 
the Taft Republicans arc not sure where he will 
stand tomorrow. 

The }’re.sidenl’s close friends and advisiers 
arc insisting, almost grimly, that he will not step 
down as long as he can sign his name. “The 
General i.s not a quitter,” they say flatly. They 
argue that Eisenhower is valuable as a symbol 
in world affairs, that Nixon cannot obtain 
united support, and that he has a tendency to 
recklessness which Eisenhower can veto, even if 
bedridden. 

Three major questions, nevertheless, are 
being strongly argued: the immediate roles of 
Eisenhower and Nixon, and the prospects if the 
President suffers another more serious attack. 

For the next six weeks to six months, Mr. 
Eisenhower will be a convalescent whose visits 
to the harsh alarms of his office will be brief. 
Ever since his heart attack, his physicians have 
insisted that he not be subjected at long inter¬ 
vals to the upsetting diet of crisis and conflict 
that falls on a President. The White House 
staff and Presidential duties have been so orga¬ 
nized to divert the huge flow of information and 
questions, and keep it from flooding the Presi¬ 
dent. For days on end, he has performed little 
more than the ceremonial duties prescribed by 
The Constitution. The National Security 
Council, for example, was set up to take from 
the President’s shoulders the burden of ana¬ 
lyzing w'orld problems and framing appropriate 
policies. Quite often. President Eisenhower 
has not sat through the entire meeting of the 
Council; or Vice President Nixon has presided 
for him. 

In this convalescent period, the President 
will withdraw even farther. Such irksome 
duties as press conferences, give-and-take discus¬ 
sions with Congressional leaders and foreign 
diplomats. Cabinet, budget and Security meet¬ 
ings, and visits from officials, politicians, Con¬ 
gressmen men business groups will be infrequent. 
His knowledge of current events will be supplied 
principally by Hagerty, security assistant Robert 
Cutler and chief of staff Sherman Adams. Ha 
is likely to spend much time away from Washing* 
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was fitticken and bis- physician {aared that he 
might have suffered a serious stroke, the pds- 
sibility of his resignation was real. Many 
White House coriespondenta still belifeve tlu 
he will bow out and give Nixon at least a year 
to occupy the Presidency before the 1960 
election. 

Nixon’s role in the next three years would 
excite and try a Richelieu. He must carefully 
lake over functions of the President without 
arousing fears that he is usurping the oOice. He 
can push but not dictate p< licies. 

in the first days of the President’s latest 
illness, Nixon occupied a desk in Adams’s 
ofTico. He sut in with Adaiii.;^, Budget 
Directi'r Porch al Brundage. and Defense Secre¬ 
tary Neil McElroy making crucial derisions on 
military programs. Nixon was the boldest of 
the four and was able to swing teetering deci¬ 
sions, but not to get his own way. He will 
preside at Cabinet and Seourit'y Council meetings, 
hold occasional press conferences, represent the 
President at foreign polity meetings, and take his 
place at social functions. He will, however, act 
under three haiidicajis: 

The inner core of Eisenhower friends and 
advisers are up-^et by cries that the President get 
out. An editorial prii'r to iho stroke in the 
Manchester (N.H.) Ijuion-Lvader, asking for 
Ids inipeaehment, deeply disturbed this group 
More recently, Sly les Bridges of New Hampshire, 
probably tlie most powerful Republican in the 
.Senate, hay suggested that Nixon be given full 
authority; Bridges and Sherman Adams are old 
political enemies. Nixon must be extremely 
cautious and keep proving his peryonal loyalty to 
the President. 

Nixon’s focus is entirely different from that 
of Mr. Eisenhower, Nixon is looking to 1960, 
while the President is mainly concerned in getting 
through the next three years without undue 
crisis. Nixon is extraordinarily sensitive to, 
public opinion; the President is protected from 
it. Nixon is willing, even anxious to lake calcu¬ 
lated risks to improve his standing with American 
people; Mr. Eisenhower neviT has been daring. 

Along with admiration for Nixon’s vigor, 
shrewd mind and boldness, there is an amazing 
mistrust of him here. No one really knows 
what his philosophy is. lie liegan his political 
life as a Congressman who voted with the right 
wing; he helped write the extreme Hou.se version 
of the Taft-Harlley bill in the House Labor 
Committee, and won his first headlines as a sharp 
member of the Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee. Itis campaigns for the House and Senate 


were featured by virulent attacks on two liberals, 
Jerry Voorhis and Helen Gahagan Douglas. As 
Vice President, he has seemed a Dewey Republi¬ 
can, international-minded, concerned with civil 
rights, tolerant of the opposition. Yet, in last 
month’s New Jersey campaign for Governor, 
Nixon attacked labor in a way that led the 
Machinist to headline : “Nixon’s Ifnion Smear 
Fails in N.J. Vote.” 

The biggest question is w'hat would happen 
if the President suffered a more debilitating 
illness. 

Twice in American history, Presidents have 
spent weeks as almost complete prisoners of ill¬ 
ness. Garfield lived 80 days after he was shot, 
during which time he signed one extradition 
paper. Wilson could not pass on legislation for 
nearly six weeks; 28 bills became law without 
his signature. 

Under similar circumstances, Mr. Eisen¬ 
hower might well resign. But if he chose to 
remain, no one could force him out, unless 
Congress used the extreme weapon of impeach¬ 
ment. The. Constitution says that in case of the 
I'Ycsidenl’s “inability to discharge the powers 
and dulic.s . . . the same shall devohe on the 
Vice President, and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide’’ for the Case of inability, “declaring what 
offitcr shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly until the disability 
be removed or a President shall be elected.” 

Congress has never provided an enabling 
act for inability. Some contend that the Con¬ 
stitution implies that the Vice President serve 
as acting President “until the disability be I'e- 
moved.” This view has a high priority in the 
White House. 

But precedent is against it. When Presi¬ 
dent William Henry Harrison died on April 4, 
1841, Vice President John Tyler took the oath 
as President two days later—Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster ruling that the powers and 
office of the Pre.sident were indivisible; in suc¬ 
ceeding to oni', the Vice President succeeded, to 
both. Forty years later, when Oarfield was 
shot. Vice President Chester Alan Arthur was 
urged to declare the President incapacitated. 
He refused. Th<‘mas Marshall took the same 
position when Wilson was stricken. 

There is doubt, too. On how much power 
the President may delegate to the Vice President, 
A thorough study was made latt year by the 
Senate Government Operations Committee, and 
a staff paper written by EH E. Nobleman stated: 

“The Supreme Court will only imply the 
President’s authority to delegate the perform- 
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ance of his statutory functions with respect to 
what it has characterized as executive or admi* 
nistrative acts, and it is only with respect to 
such duties that department heads are presumed 
to act ftir the President . . . I'lius it appears 
that if the functions vested in the Piesideril by 
statute ai'e diseielionary in nature, the Court 
will not imply aiithoiity to delej!;ate . . 

Thus, e\en in the event of mere serious ill¬ 
ness, the President’s duties would probably fall 
On an informal eonnnillee of his advisers -- 
unless he resigned. 


Progi*e»»ive Manufacture of Jeep in India 

II 

It soon became apparent, bow'c\er, the best 
inleiosls of country as well as those of the’ 
cftnipanv could be fully served only if manu¬ 
facture, instead of mere assembly, of the entire 
vebid” were; taken in hand irr India. Ibis was 
also in consonance with the Government of India 
policy of establishing a fully developed and 
ind»pendent automobile industry in this country. 
Mahindra and Mahindra, therefore, undertook to 
gear in its assembly operation to actual manu¬ 
facture of jeeps. 


Tlie new plan found ready support with the 
American company. Willys not only agreed to 
supply technical skill, but also to train Indian 
engineers who would take charge of production 
in India. 

Followed a three-year period of study and 
investigation conducted by teams of engineers 
(Jiawnr from Indian and American companies. 
They carritd out on-the-spot surveys of facilities 
available for the execution of the manufacturing 
programme. 

I'he report of the teams, which formed the 
basis of the manufacturing programme as sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India, recommended 
the e.stahlishmcnt of a production industry which 
would not only make full use of tlie products of 
the already existing ancillary industries, but also 
provide the necessary climate for .setting up new' 
plants for the manufacture of accessories and 
components. In other words, auto,mobile pfo- 
duelion by iVlahindra v as to he closely patterned 
after the American au'-omohile industry, which 
uliliz 3 independent ancillary industries in buy¬ 
ing various parts rather than manufacture on a 
large scale each component in a single, self- 
contained and integrated factory. The report 
of the experts reached the conclusion that by 
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drawin}? upon spare resourcfs in ihe engineering 
industries, a co>qrdinated manufacturing organi> 
zation could be set up. This way, it was 
expected, the entire range of Jeep and 4- 
wheel-drive vehicles could b<j manufactur.xi in 
India in gradually progressive stages without too 
great initial investment of capital. 

The prograrnnic, approved by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1955, called for the progiossive 
manufacture of jeeps in India, the target being 
to manufacture components worth 70 per cent 
of the total value of the vehicle in India. Willys 
provided a long-term credit of approximately one 
million dollars to the Indian company to help 
in establishing the operation. 

Nev*' plants were c.slablishcd in Ghatkopar 
and Bhandup in this lity to manufacture body 
components, cut gears, and make other 
accessories. Kngine blocks are being machined 
in the. GovcinJnent Ordnance faclf)ry in Jabalpur 
to the strict Wil1>s specifications. Radiators, 
petrol tanks, batteries and other components are 
bought by Mahindra from other Indian concerns. 
AH these are brought together at the assembly 
plant in Mazagaon here, where the vehicle is 
finally put together. 

Today, about 45 per cent of the total value 
of* the Jeep is manufartnred in India. One 
complete Jeep rolls off the assembly line every 
hour round the clock. If the need arose, 
production could he stepped up to one every 40 
minutes. 

Mahindra and Mahindra became the first 
and only automobile manufacturing firm in India 
which places its engine-- ring and skilled presonnel 
at the disposal of any ancillary industry which 
wishes to utilize their services. In this way 
Mahindra hopes to raise the quality standards 
of the components. 

In addition, Mahindra, following the lead 
given by Willys, also trains skilled technicians 
in the automobile production. These 

tec^hnicians go out to other plants and factories 
needed in India’s growing iiidustric.s. 

As one technician here observed to me, 
“It’s a good deal for the Indian industrialist.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “And for the American 
investor.” 

Atomic Power for Peace and Abundance 

O. A. Knight writes in the American 
Labour Review, as follows; 

(These are excerpts from an address bv 
0. A. Knight, president of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers (AFLCIO) during dis¬ 
cussion on atomic energy and automation at the 
Fifth World Congress of the International Con¬ 


federation of Free Trade Unions, which met in' 
Tunis, during the month of July, 1957). 

My country was the first to harness the power 
of the atom, and we are the only nation which 
has used its terrible power for military purposes. 
Precisely because of the role wo played in laun¬ 
ching the atomic age, I believe the United States 
of America has a special, moral obligation to 
mankind in the field of the peaceful use of 
atomic energy to make this a better, happier and 
more pleasant world. 

To assure the maximum benefits of atomic 
energy in peace, we must operate from several 
major premises; 

First, control of atomic energy must be in 
the hands <'f the civlian governinent; never in 
the hands of the military. 

Secondly, the benefits of atomic energy must 
be shared by all. never by a small select group 
of the population. 

Thirdly, w-e must insist upon complete, safety 
both in producing and in using atomic energy; 
we must never take risks with the lives or limbs 
of either w'orkers, or consumers, or of genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. 

CoKCERN For Humanity 

Finally, we must approach the whole field of 
possible uses of atomic energy with courage, 
with imagination, w-ith concern for humanity and 
tile vvcll-lK'ing of all the world’s peoples; we 
must never allow fears or prejudices or a lack 
of vision to stand in the way of progress. 

The AFL-CIO has repeatedly petitioned 
our government to move with dispatch and 
understanding into this new field of the peace¬ 
ful use.s of atomic energy. The rest of the 
free world has, we in American labor believe, the 
right to expect of the United States that 
it demonstrate the same speed and determination 
in transforming atomic power into a major 
weapon t*f peace and well-being that it showed 
in wartime when it built the atom weapon of 
mass destruction. 

We are engaged in a major legislative fight 
to establish federal safely standards, with federal 
administration and federal controls, to gevern 
the working conditions of all whose jobs take 
them into any dangerous or “hot” area. We 
are fighting as well for adequate compensation 
for tho.se who are victims of industrial radiation 
—though our contention is that safety measures 
which eliminate hazard are far more important 
than mere compensation. 

Not Too Early To Act 

This is more than just th(>. problem of those 
workers in the atomic energy field who are mem¬ 
bers of the union I am privileged to head, the 
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Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union. Today there arc 1,500 plants in the 
United States, in all industries, making use of 
atomic energy to a greater or lesser degree. 
That number is certain to grow substantially in 
the years ahead. So the question of safely 
encompasses our entire American labor move¬ 
ment, and now is not too early to start acting. 

In our battle for these safety measure.^ we 
are not se<>king abandonment of the reactor 
building program. Rather we are seeking 
imanediale and rapid progress with reactors 
whose safety has been proved. We vvill, how¬ 
ever, continue, to oppose those not proven safe, 
as we must not expose gieat aieas of concen¬ 
trated population to the hazards of operations 
not proven to be, safe. 

But it is to the future that 1 want to devote 
the major share of my time today—to the 
glorious future for all mankind that is achieva¬ 
ble in our lifeiime if man uses all of his 
imagination, skill and intelligence to make the 
atom our peaceful servant rather than we its 
slaves. 

For already, in the laboratories, scientists 
have made tremendous and breath-taking dis¬ 
coveries. Already they arc on the path towards 
providing the greatest and most fabulous agri¬ 
cultural crops in the world s history—a vital 
step in a world in which so many starve. 

The industrial improvements which arc 
possible have only begun to be imagined. The 
atomic powered submarine Nnvtihis has 
demonstrated the feasibility and the value of 
atomic energy as a power source. Coupled with 
the new learnings of automation, the world can 
provide itself with all of the material things we 
need. Today w'e have two and one half billion 
people in the world—and millions of them are 
without the basic neressities of life. In another 
century, the best estimates are that there will be 
six billion people on earth. How long will man 
wail, before moving to proviele not only for those 
who live today but for the welfare of our 
children and our children’s children ? 

Endle.ss Vistas 

I wonder how many here are aware of the 
vast progress made to date in solving the pro¬ 
blems of preservation of food ? Take milk, for 
lexample, one of the most basic of all foods. 
Millions of gallons of milk have been lost IP 
mankind simply because of its extreme perisha¬ 
bility . 
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But through the correct use of atomic 
ei.ergy, the scientists are now convinced that we 
can—in the foreseeable fu’ui'e—so protect milk 
that it will be canned, (whole milk, I mean, 
not evaporated or condensed or powdered milk) 
whole fresh milk will be canned and will be 
sold by grocers long after it has been produced 
and it will be just as fresh and safe and nourish¬ 
ing as the day it left the cow. 

There are endless vis'as which I contend 
man can and must explore to be w'orthy of 
lunuaiiity’s claims upon n.s. But there is one 
item I do want to mention in more detail—an 
item which has been in my thoughts often as I 
have driven through this great nation of Tunisia, 
which has shc'wn all of us such gracious and 
warni-hearled hospitality. 

A ratliological technician adjusts the con rols 
of a cobalt therapy unit in the hospital at Oak 
Ridtje, Tennessee. Radioactive cohalt emits 
gamma rays, tvhU h arc similar . o hut more 
intense than those given oil hy radium. The 
cobalt .herapy unit produces a narrotv hetni of 
great intensity Jihicli can be focused more 
spenfically on diseased tissues. 

I speak, of course, (d water—of the need 
for more fresh water here as in so many of the 
arid and scini-arid areas of the world. A need 
as great, perhaps, in my own state of Colorado 
as it is in Tunisia or anywhere eUe in the 
world. 

Do you know that the s-icntists are now 
positive that we can soon bring to fruition 
man's age-old dream of producing fresh water 
from salt water ? Can you picture what this^ 
would mean in terms of improving the', standards 
of living of all the people of the vvoild ? Atomic 
energy--harnessed through a special type of 
] eacU'r --can make this dream come true. Fo-r 
this reactor can provide the cheap power in 
enormous quantities necessary to convert salt 
water into fresh water. 

Great areas of the world could he trans¬ 
formed from wasteland into lush and prosperous 
farming land. Unused acres by the liiillions 
can become the food source for many of the 
population-pressed countries of the world. Lives 
will he saved hy the elimination of starvation. 
The great dust bowls, such as blight some 
sections of my country, will be eliminated. In 
terms of the tremendous good that would 
result, we cannot say that such a proposal is 
too expensive. We cannot weigh a man’s life on 
the balance 8cal§, and say it is too costly to 
save. I 
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NOTES 


Blackmarhets 

It Wo bflicve, .Fustioo T. Ainrcr Ali 
of the Oalfiittn Hiph Court, who made the 
famous remark that the Blaekmarket in Cal- 
eutta “\fas the only market where the neeessities 
of life are obtainable.” The oeeahion was the 
trial of a person accused of blaekmarketinp. 
Those were the days of the “corrupt British 
regime,” when blackmarketing had become 
rampant, during the stresses of the Second 
World War. 

.^fter the ACar was over, our great ones 
tame out of the prisons and the peoples of the 
tiation rejoicetl because they thought that their 
day of trial and dure.ss would soon be over. It 
v.’as at that time that one of our A'cry great—^wc 
thought him lo be a worthy successor to the 
Fatlier of the Nation, equally immune to flattery 
—made the remark that if he had his way 
then all the lamp-posts w’ould be decorated by 
the bodies of the blackmarketeers. 

TJiat very great man evidently was no more 
a man of his word than most very great men 
of politics are. In this matter of blackmarkets 
at least he seems to be most complacent despite 
all his protestations to the contrary. His 
colleagues are equally indifferent to the suffer¬ 
ings of the people whose life’s blood is being 
‘^uckod away by blackmarkets, adulteration and 
tutificially created shortages. 

During the First Five-Year Plan, we were 
fold that the nation would have to tighten its 
belts because that was the preparatory period, 
rhere were a great many lapses and a very 
jreat deal of wastage and corruption during the 


First Plan period, and th(> people got very little 
reiurn for the terrific stresses they went through. 
Of course. Ihe very great waxed fat. because like 
the lotus-eaters, they slcpf above the clouds, in 
holy Olympiis. 

The Second Five-Year Plan should ho re¬ 
named the Blaekmarket Plan, because even at 
this early stage, wo find that the sway of the 
Blackmarkets is becoming almost universal. 

For example, reputed journals like ours 
never had to go to the blaekmarket for paper, 
even in the worst days of the British regime. 
AYo shall put it on record that we have had to 
flo that in this year, during the regime of Pandit 
.Tawahavlal Nehru and his adroit band of poli¬ 
tical adventurers. 

There arc certain brands of artificial foods 
that are vital necessities in the case of invalids, 
patients and little babies whose digestive tracts 
arc infected. Not a single tin of any of those 
recognised and reputed milks and milk substi¬ 
tutes can be got anywhere in Calcutta in the 
open market. Of course, you can get tons of any 
of them if you arc prepared to pay fifty to 
seventy-five per cent extra. 

If your watch is broken, you cannot even 
get a spare part because there is no import of 
watche.s, and big houses have dosed down. Of 
course, you can get any number of watches in 
the blaekmarket—as you can get hootch in 
Bombay or Madras—for a price. But why in¬ 
crease the list, who is there in this afflicted land 
excepting our supremely complacent and blissful 
gods, and their smooth-tongued satellites, who 
has not felt the pinch. Need we say more? 
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Economic Situation in Asia 

The year 1957 saw marked progress in the 
fields of agricultui’c and industi’y in Asia. In 
that year production of food-grains rose by 
4 per cent reaching an all-time record, and out¬ 
put in manufacture and mining increased by 
about 11 per cent. These figures alone, how¬ 
ever, were not sufficient to convey a true i)icturc 
of the state of affairs in the region which was 
far from reassuring. Food still remained the 
principal headache of the region. De.‘:i)ite the 
production record established in food-grains last 
year, output per head of population still lagged 
some 8 per cent behind pre-war levels; more¬ 
over, import needs for food-grains aFo iin roased. 
In the recent annual se.s,sion of the Utiited 
Nations’ Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East A\hich was held in Kuala Lumptir 
(Malaya) it was made clear by the disetissions 
that economic development in I he region would 
he seriously retarded if food lU'oduetion eould 
not. he greatly aeeclerated, especially in cotiu- 
tries like India. Evidently much more remained 
to be done to vitalise agriculture and increase 
agricultural production. 

The rate of industrial growth in Asia in 
1957 was 11 per cent over 1956: this was much 
ahead of the rate of industrial ex]iansion in the 
world as a uhole (which was 3^ per cent over 
I956). Yet even hero also recent trends in trade 
jtayments caused anxiety. ImiH>rt,s to this 
region increa.sef] but exports fell which naturally 
led to .some tightening of import restrictions. 
Again even ihis increa.se(l industrial production 
was far from aderpiate for meeting tlie needs of 
the region. 

According to the ECAFE’.s Economic Sur¬ 
vey, both in agriculture and industry demand 
outran supply. This rcsultdrl in continued in¬ 
flationary j)res.sure, adverse trade balance and 
declining foreign exchange reserves. Thus a 
"somewhat precarious and even alarming situa¬ 
tion” had arisen. Price fluctuations in com¬ 
modity markets continued to, have disturbing 
tffects on Asian economics. 

One of the major (jucstions l)efore tbe 
Asian natioas was whether they should, in their 
development efforts, build up only their conven¬ 
tional power resources based on coal, hydro- 
power and oil, or whether they should even 
now plan for electricity from atomic energy aBd 


try to advance on both fronts simultaneously. 
Alany of the delegates to the ECAFE session at 
Kuala Lumpur considered that at the present 
stage atomic energy development would be too 
costly for most Asian countries. The Indian 
delegate, however, significantly said that Indian 
experii'iicc had showed that by the time electri¬ 
fication schemes had been completed, it was 
ahiio.'-t .'Jways found that the need for iMJwer 
Iiad outstripped capacity. Tt was thus clear 
I hat the Asian nations had to provide for 
afoinic energy d<'\ (']opment even now to some 
extent £| 

India Government and Seientists 

On March 13, Prime Minister Sliri Nehru 
annoiinrcd in the I.ok Sablia a new policy 
tow'aifls the scientist,'- in India. Shri Nehru 
said : 

" ‘The Governnw nl lias decided to pursue 
and ai.TOinplish these aims by offering good 
coiidilion.5 of si'Airc to >-(ieiitist& and according 
them an honoured position, by associating 
scientists with the formulation of policies, and 
by taking such other measures as may be 
ilccmed necessary from llim- to time’. 

“The aims of the .scientific policy are : 

‘'(1) To foster, promote and sustain, by 
all appropriate meaii.s, the cultivation of sckuco, 
and scientific research in all its aspects—ptirc, 
applied and educational. 

“(2) To ensure an adequate supply, within 
the country, of resfcarch scientists of the 
highest quality, and to rrcognisc their work as 
an impoitanl component of the strength of the 
nation. 

“(3) To encourage, and initiate with all 
possible speed, piogrammes to train scientific 
and bcehnical personnel, on a scale adequate to 
fulfil the country’s meds in science land 
education, agriculture and industry, and defence. 

“(4) To ensure that the creative talent of 
men and women b encouraged and finds full 
scope in scientific activity. 

“(5) To encourage individual initiative for 
the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, 
and for the discovery of new knowledge in an 
atmosphere of academic freedom, an9 

“(6) To secure for the prople of the 
country all the benefits that can accrue from 
thie aequisUion and applicatioti of sc^tific 
knowledge.** 
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The announcement has not come a day 
too soon. The utter neglect of scientists and 
academicians is one of the peculiarities of under¬ 
developed .societies where the administrators get 
all the prestige and power. In the developed 
countries of the West an administrator, unless 
he posessos special (pialitications on any parti¬ 
cular subject, is never considered superior to an 
expert. In India, there is much diffcrcace botli 
in pay, iirestige and iiuthorily. It is indeed a 
hopeful sign that the government proposes to 
associate seientfsts A\ith formulations of 
jioliey. However, thoie is no room for delay in 
extending the.so same facilities to other branclu ■ 
of learning as well. 

Planning at Ihe ProHs-Puad 

The Second Five-Year Plan in its fir.sl two 
yc.ars of opcr.ation luis not made any siicctacular 
achievetnent. t.)f course no such .achievoment 
was cx])ected within so short a ))ciiod in view 
cf t!u’ fac; that the Plan involves some major 
I'lojccts the implementation of wliicli will lake 
a longer time. The Planning Commission some¬ 
times ago appointed a Panel of Fieonomi.sts to 
tender Cidviec on the repliasing of the Plan. But 
it. is veiy nnfortnii.ate that these noted eeono- 
mi''ts ha'V’e made reconmiend.'itions whieh are 
not only disappointing, but have lost .signi¬ 
ficance in bewildering and contlicting statements. 
The recommcndatinn.s are hedged with so many 
(pialilieations that it will rather be impossible 
to take any action on them. The members of 
the Panel state that they had not had sufficient 
time to examine all the materials placed at 
their disposal. Yet strange it is that they ven¬ 
tured to tender their advice to the authorities 
on so important a topic as the economic plan¬ 
ning. The only redeeming feature is that they 
“are convinced that there was nothing basically 
over-ambitious in the initial targets of the 
Plan.” Only Professor Shenoy holds a contran 
opinion as he thinks that the Plan has been 
over-ambitious. The majority opinion states 
that “if the Plan has run into difficulties, it is 
because of the inadequacy of efforts, mainly 
organisafional, that has so far gone into its im¬ 
plementation. ” There is a section of opinion in 
the country which holds that the Plan is over- 
ambitious. The epithet itself is ambiguous be¬ 
cause there is no tangible standard by which to 


give such a verdict that the Plan is over- 
ambitious. Under the Second Plan, per 
cajj'ta exjienditure will come to only Rs. 133 
and that is certainly not over-ambitious. To 
declare it to be so is to ask not to undertake 
any planning at all. The Russian economic 
Ilians were jnueh more ambitious than their 
Indian connterpuiis. The economic planning is 
essentially directed towards making up the 
arre.'irs of economic development that remains 
haekward for centuric.s. Only the votaries of 
laii^sr: faire economic .system are ^till haunted 
witli the hallucination that anything done by 
the pul)lic authorities in the fU'Id of economic 
develo})ment constitutes an encroachment on the 
ini\’ate sector which .alone is entitled to take 
up ei'Oiiomic dcvelopinenl to its convenience 
and ])leasnre. • 

In a country wlicre tlie rate of capital foi- 
mation is just 7 per cent of the total national 
income, it cannot be said by any' .stretch of 
imagination tliat the economic effort on the 
i^t.'i'e level is over-ambitious. Besides the coun¬ 
tries of the Wc.st, oven in many countries in 
■Vsia, like Ceylon and Burma, the rate of capital 
form.'ition i-- niucli higher than that of India. 
The private eaiiital. particularly the indigenous 
capita), has faihd to retrieve tho position. Not¬ 
withstanding Mr. Birla’s as.sertion that the 
Iirivate sector lias done its part of the duty 
.'is.sigiK'd to it in the matter of capital formation, 
it is a fact that tlie rate of eapitol formation in 
the private sector has not been up to the 
standard. The rate of indigenous capital for¬ 
mation will hardly' exceed Rs. 50 crores a year 
and most of this amount goes towards acquisi¬ 
tion of existing foreign conrerns in this country. 
The setting up of big industrial projects will 
remain a responsibility exclusively for the public 
sector and the private .sector has neither the 
ability nor the willingnes.s to undertake such 
industrial development on a gigantic scale, 
barring a few notable houses. What has been 
done in the private sector in recent, years is 
mainly due to the efforts of foreign private 
capital and initiative. 

The inflationary pressures of 1957 and the 
earlier part of 1958 and the serio>us strain on the 
balance of pa.yments position are related mainly 
to the progressive rise in investment in the 
public sector that has been taking place over 
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the last few years. The capital formation in the 
public, sector has been going up steadily in 
pursuance of the Plan. The allocations for net 
capital formation at the Centro—including 
those for utilisation by State—amounted to 
about Rs. 600 cvorcs in the revised estimates 
for 1956-57 and about Rs. 743 crorcs in (he 
budget estimates for 1957-58 its compared witli 
Rs. 460 crorcs in 1955-56. As against ceiling 
outlay of R.s. 4.800 crorcs over tlie five-year 
period, the outlay for the first two years i.s esti¬ 
mated at about Rs. 1,515 erores; Rs. 670 crorr-s 
in 1956-57 and Rs. 845 erores in 1957-58. 
Financing of this outlay is estimated to have 
involved ilcficit, financing by the Centro and the 
State aggregating to about Rs, 6(X) erores. The 
clefieits in tlie l)iilance of payments are related 
to the investment iind consnmption trends rela¬ 
tively to proiluction in the economy as :> 
whole ratluT than to the jmhlic sector plan as 
such. The Planning (!ommission recognises that 
the progress on mobilising domestic resources 
for the i)lan has been inadequate. For 1958-59, 
the Centro and the Stales arc to allocate about 
Rs. 1,000 crorcs by way of plan extienditurc. 
This means .a step-up of about Rs. 155 crore,s 
as compared with the estimjited outlay in 
1957-58. The hulk of this step up in the (VntreV 
plan expenditure aceounts- mainly for the rail¬ 
ways and the industrial projects. 

As regards the rising tempo of inflationary 
tendeueics in the country, the Panel of econo¬ 
mists states that the Plan has generated “a large 
inflationary potential even in its early stages.’’ 
The Panel holds the view that the inflationary 
pressure has not been in the past nor is likely 
to be in the future such that it cannot be held 
in check by appropriate policy, including direct 
controls at particular points. The rise in price 
level is also increasing the cost of planning and 
the inflationary spiral creates a vicious circle 
which draws into its vortex the higher prices. 
The Panel observes that the expenditure of 
Rs. 4,800 erores in the public sector will be. 
possible at the present prices, if external re¬ 
sources of the order of Rs. 700 erores are forth¬ 
coming. It also stresses that there should be 
considerable increase in the efforts to mobilise 
domestic resources in all forms and utmost care 
be taken to sec that all available resources are 
fully utilised. 


The total of external assistance authorised 
since, the Second Plan commenced to the end of 
December 1957 comes to Rs. 480 crorcs. This 
(loe.s not include the $225 million assistance 
from the L'8A. The credits from Germany, 
Japan and France have also not been taken 
into account. The utilisation of external assist¬ 
ance i'i estimated at Rs. 96 erores in 1956-57. 
For 1957-.58. the utilisations .are expected to 
aggregate to Rs. 130 crorcs. There is also a 
carry over of about Rs. 1.30 crorcs from the 
authovisntiem? of the Fiivt Plan period. Under 
the various programmes of assistance already 
ill o])eration or in sight, the total foreign assist¬ 
ance to tiiis country in 1958 is estimated at 
Rs. .325 erores for vlnch credit has been t.aken 
in (lie budget. 

The main drawback of the Indian Plan is 
that it has overstrained and it is not over- 
ebmitions. It is over-straiiu'd in view of the 
limited resources, and ability of (he country. 
Instead of eoncoutrating on the development of 
strategic indu.strics, the Plan has tried to attend 
lot) many fronts all at a time and it has olfeMhe 
eountrx' with dissijiation of energy and resources. 
For the sake of exi>ansion, concentration has 
been .^ncrifievd. The Panel of economists also 
states that “it is necessary% in view of the short¬ 
age of both external and internal resources, to 
secure the maximum economy in the outlay of 
resources for the end-results in view.” It also 
emphasises that all postponablo expenditure 
should he abandoned and a strictly utilitarian 
approach adopted in the matter of all construc¬ 
tion work and the provision of amenities. 

By I960, India’s foreign exchange gap will 
amount to Rs, 800 crorcs—Rs. 590 erores in 
the public sector and the balance in the private 
sector. The Government of India hopes that by 
that time steel from the three steel proejets 
would be available for sale in the market. The 
Government of India is banking upon this 
expretation and hopes that India will be able 
to repay her foreign loans by exporting steel in 
the world market. One point that should not be 
lost .right of is that the world market faces a 
keen competition in steel. The main competitors 
'are Germany, Britain and the USA' and also 
the European Steel Conununity. India can 
little hope to export her steel to the European 
markets. She will have to rely mainly for the 
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markels in ihe Midfllt* East and other countjic.'* 
of the Soiilh-Eadl Asia. But the capacUy for 
import of tlk'se countries is ver 5 - limited. 
Besides, Pridia’s internal needs for stct I is 
progressively inrreasing and to meet her domes¬ 
tic requirenv.nls there will he left a liule surplus 
of steel for exjioit iihroad. The commitments 
iindfcr the tleferrcd pavmcnls sclieine should not 
bo further increased. The Government of Tiulia 
today is heavily ind(‘hlcd to foreign countries 
and institutions and o\«‘inighl sire will not he 
in a position to redeem all her international 
monetary ohligations. 

The continuous drain on our foreign ex¬ 
change reserves has been a carrse of concern to 
the I’lanninjt (!i)niinissi(jn. The rapid depletion 
of our foreign exchange' restmrees has be n 
aeech rated on aK’ouni of itiereasing expenditure 
on defence ptiiposes and itnjrorls of fondgrains 
uhirh had been more than anticipated. The 
irn])ort of lonsunier gr'ods also show a str'adv 
imTcaso despite all efrorls to curtail them. In 
J957-.5B, the imports amounted to Bs. 1,076 
crores and this repn .sentod an incrca.se of Rs. 
326 crores higher than in 1955-56. 

The Planning Commission maintains that 
the imports are likely to rontinue at a Irigher 
rale in the current year, despite the severe 
restrictions imposed, owing to a heavy load of 
pa.st r'oininitnif nts amounting to Rs. 9W crores. 
These are bound to be reflected in actual imports 
during tho currmt year. Of the lofal amount 
of R.S. 1,076 crores, Rs. 661 crores is on 
private account, c.vcluding imports of steel, and 
Rs. 416 crores on Government account. The 
increase of Rs, .526 crores in imports over 
those ill 19.55-.56 is mainly accounted for by 
increa.sed imports of iron and si (el and 
machinery, defence otores and fooilgrains, wdiich 
folalkd Rs. 2.58 croics. The balance is largely 
made up by increases in items required 
primarily for the maintenance of the economy 
.'ll a higher level. There is .-dso a con.sid('vabIe 
increase of Rs. 13 cior s under net import of 
currency notes which reflected the extent of 
gold smuggling in the country. In the very first 
year of th» second Plan, India had to import 
foodgrains for Rs. 102 crores as against Rs. 29 
crores in the previous year. The average annual 
requirements of imported foodgrains was 
originally placed by the Planning Commission 


at Rs, 4-8 crores. In the second year of the 
Plan, the food imports went up to Rs. 150 
crores. The higher import of foodgrains* has 
retarded the pace of development in other fields. 

One thing that strikes us most in this 
coimeclion is why the various jourual on light 
topics are allowed to he imported from the 
USA when India is struggling hard for the 
conservation of her foreign (xchanges. It is 
strange that while utility goods arc not being 
allow'; d to be imported from that country, 
journals and periodhals are allowed to be 
import'd in ever-increasing numbers. The 
im])orl of such journals not only from the USA 
but also from various oilier countries arc 
draining away the valuable resources of foreign 
exchange resources of tlie country. Excepting 
I hose 0)1 s< iciilific and cultural, the import of 
journals which arc mainly propagandist in 
naluro should hi ■ largely restricted, no matter 
from which country they arc imported. 

The best way to progress w'ilh prosperity 
in tho immediate future w’ill he lo concentrate 
the limited resources of the country on the core 
of the Plan which includes s'^'rattg^e develop¬ 
ments. 

The Unio7i Budget 

The Union budget for the year 1958-59 
brings no major surprises, particularly for the 
common man. The proposed Gift Tax was well 
expected and the reduction in the exemption 
limit of the Estate duty has been in. keeping 
with the developments. 'The mw' measures of 
la.xation arc designed to make such improvc- 
nienfs as arc iiecej«sary to make th.' present 
pattern of taxation an integral)d one and to 
plug any loopholes in taxation. The Gift Tax 
is dt.signed to fill a gap in tlio scheme of direct 
taxation and will not oidy make eva.sion dilficuli 
hut also spread ihe ta.x burdens more equitably. 
I'he total revenue after taxation has been placed 
at Rs. 768,^9 crores and the total expenditure 
at Rs. 7%.01 crores. The total uncovered 
deficit will ho Rs. 27.02 crores. 

The revenue estimates for the year 1958-.59 
arc as follows : Rs. 170 crorrs from Customs 
'as against Rs. 183 crores in 19.57-.58: Rs. 304.76 
crores from Union Excise Duties as against Rs. 
264 crores in the preceding year; Rs. 55.50 
crores from Corporation tax; Rs. 84,53 crores 
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from Tiixalion on income ollior than Cor¬ 
poral ion lax. as apaiiist Rs. 82.47 rrores in the 
premling joar; R.«. 44 rroros from Civil 

Atiministralion aiuf Rs. .'J6.02 croiis from 
Currency and Mini. Tin- Estate Duliy will 
)ield onlv Rs. 7 crores. Expeiulihire Tax Rs. 
d cons, Gift 'I'ax Rs, ,'5 c roios and Weallli Tax 
l{s. 12 crores. 

'J'lie estimates of the major heads of 
exp: ndituvi* will hr as follows ; Oiicci «!etnands 
on re\emic Rs. ciorcs; Irrijralion Rs. 

I.’i crores; Ci\il Adininislralion Rs. 200.14 
(fores; Di fcnr(^ Ser\icos Rs. 278 crores; Grants 
lo Stales Rs. 47 crores; Expenditure on 
displaced peiscuis will I),- Jl^. 20.4t( crores and 
llie Exliaordinai) ilcin.s will <'osl Rs. 28.40 
cr(»res and olher cxpindiluies will amonnl to 
Rs. SO.,>8 Cl OKS. 'I'lu* lolal estimated cx- 
peiidiliirr of R^, 70(> croies will he much higher 
than lilt' joeci'd’iii” }('ai's ' xpendilure which 

was plan'd at Rs. 719..T|8 crores, Of the total 
ixpenditute, Gi\il Administration and Defence 
seiviees will a''coitnl for Rs. 178 crores. 

In rect'iU mtmihs dure Inn-' heen criticisms 
.igalnsl ihe Expeiuliinrc tax and ih • Wealth tax 
in \ it w of Ihe fail tha! the yield from llrse 
h vies has lieen insigniticaiit. Many expected 
that these two measures will hr .scrapped from 
the Staliilc Rook. Rat this expectation h.rs 
been helied. Tine value of these measures is 
to he judged not from Ihe standpoint of 
tollet'lion, 1ml from the view'-poinl of 
integration of the lax structure. With the 
introtluclioji of the Gift lax, llu integrated tax 
structure will he tompieled. The olher im asures 
that piovide links in l!i; diain are the Estate 
duty, the wealth lax and the t'xpendilure tax. 
Th'i.se levies will tolleelivtlv function as the 
check-posts so as to prevt'nl evasion. Tax evasion 
has bc-en a widespread problem in India and as 
.such these measures are directed towards stopp¬ 
ing the evasion. Notwithstanding such heavy 
liarragts of taxation measiiios. evasion will 
persisi because the administration re.sponsible 
for the eolhetion of faxt's is inefficient and 
corrupt to the baekhorie. It is eoriupt to the rank 
and file and thi| low honest f.flicers at the lop 
arc not in a position to tackle this problem of 
tax evasion. Tax evasion is an 0 {>en secret in 
India and it has become an essential characlt'ris- 
tic of our taxation structure. 


The Paper called Economic Survey, 1957-5B, 
issued along with the Central Cudgel Papers 
states that the pn s-sure tni internal re.sources and 
balance of payments continued to be felt through 
19.57-58. The wholesale prices showed an up¬ 
ward trend until August 1937: and in the nine 
months from .fanuary to September 1957, foreign 
oxcluuige re.Hi r\es declined by Rs. 252 
crores. The various corrective ini( asures 
taken, in the course of thio year have now 
begun to yield effect. Inllalionary pressures in 
the sysKm have abated lo a eerlain extent. 
The rise in prices has been halted and even 
slightly reversed, the index of wholesale prices 
iii January 1958 being 106 as compared willi 
that of 107 a )ear earlier and 112 in August 
1937. The rate of withdrawal of the foreign 
exchange asst'ls of the Reserve Rank has coim: 
down markedly funn about Rs. 8 eroj i s a wwk 
on an average in the fust six moiitltn of the 
fiscal year to below Rs. ,‘5 cror, s a week since 
EVceinher 1937. 

faking into account the eoiitinuiug, re'juiic- 
ments of the Second Five-Year Flat^the pioctsi* 
of bringing about a l»elH|r balance in the eeoiiomy 
can be said lo liave only begun. The tasks 
ahead arc onerous. In the coming year, the 
inctease in national output is likely to he sonie- 
wh.-it smaller thaJi in tin' currcnl year, as the 
rice crop is short and the rale of increase of 
industrial production has tended lo slow down. 
The stresses and strains in the exonomy may 
ho expected to cttJitinue throughout the plan 
period, and even subsetjuently though their 
itilciisily and the points at which they become 
marmift'sl may vary from lime to time. It is 
(ssculial to minimise and lo correct them, and at 
llu; same titno to proceed with development. 

In the present (conomic situation of Ikidia, 
fiscal policy bus lo be directed to the maximum 
mohilisaliou of ixsourec.s for financing the plan. 
Considerable fresh taxation was under taken i« 
19.30-57. The budget for 1957-58 <nhanced 
taxation further so as to make'’it yield about 
Rs. 103 crores in a full year; it also initiated 
certain changes in the lax structure so as lo 
make it more capable, over a jreriod, of meeting 
the needs of development. Two points deserve 
mention in this connection. I’irslly, that part 
of the resources raised by the Centro last year 
has been transferred to the States in pursuance 
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of the Finance Commission’s award. Secondly, 
the resources available in the form of public 
savings are still short relatively to the require¬ 
ments. While the full yield of some of the tax 
measures adopted in 1957-58 will take time to 
materialize, it is clear that those measures have 
assisted materially in keeping down inflationary 
pressures and in creating a new awareness in 
the country of the effort and sacrifices that 
liavc necessarily to go inio a development plaji. 

For the next jear, tlu^ re venue from customs 
lias been placed at Us. 170 crorcs, the decrease 
of Rs. 13 croros as compared with the current 
V'far's revised eslimatrs reflecting the effect of 
llie reslri(!tions on iinporig. Excise duties 'are 
expected to yield Us. 260.45 crores, excluding 
Us. 41.d8 Cl ores fioni additional duties on 
sugar, cloth and tobacco which accrue in almost 
iheir entir.tv to the States. This is an improve¬ 
ment of Rs. 8 <roiTs over the current yearns 
revis'd estimates. Under Income-tax, tlu‘ 
revenue is placed at Rs. 217 crores, allo^^i^g for 
i m^rmal expansion in i 'venue of Rs. 101 
•rorcs over the current ycarV revisrd estimate. 
The Wraith tax is expeeted to vield Rs. 12.5 
lores, the tax railway fares Rs. 9.22 erores 
Old the exp ndilnre tax Rs. 3 crores. The 
cvenue from posts and Icleijraphs is cslimati'd 
It Rs. 2.34 crores against Rs, 1.23 erorOs in 
li"' current rear. The dividend pavahle l>v the 
ailways next year is estinialod at Rs. 49.58 
rorcs of which Rs. 7.0*1 erores will lie taken 
s contribution to revenue and the balance of 
Is. 42.54 erores in reduelion of interest 
avmenls on the expenditure side. The surplus 
rofits of the Reser\c Rank next year has been 
laced 'at Rs. 30 crores, the same as in th'O 
urrent year. A' credit of Rs. 7.34 crorcs has 
Iso been taken on account of the surplus of 
I!' cement account of the State Trading 
Corporation to he transferred to Government, 
his amount will he utilised on the development 
f national highways. The sharp of income-tax 
avable to Slates next vear will be Rs. 76.97 
'•OH'S ‘against the current vear^s revised estimate 
f Rs. 73.43 crores. 

The eslimales for defence services show an 
urease of Rs, 12.09 crores over the revised 
'<imak‘ for the euneni year. The increase is 
holly in the air force estimates mostly for the 
urchase of stores for replacement, The navy 


estimates show an increase of Rs. 1.46 crores 
but this is offset by a reduction in the provision 
for the army. Civil expenditure next year 
shows an increase of Rs. 64.34 crores over the 
revised estimate. Of this increase, payments to 
Statics of the proceeds of the additional excise 
duties on sugar, cloth and tobacco account for 
Rs. 27.96 crorcs. The greater part of the 
balance is due to larger provision for nation¬ 
building development and social services., The 
provision for expenditure on nation-building 
and development services und(*r civil adminis¬ 
tration amounts to Rs. 130.09 crorcs as 
compared with Rs. 109.62 crores during the 
current year. The provision for education at 
Rs. 20.63 crores is higher hy Rs. 5.48 crorcs 
and includes Rs. 11.98 ( ron,’, for grants to 

Slates, Rs. 2.51 crorcs for scholarships and 
Rs. 4.32 crores for grants to the University 
Grants Commission. For cxpendjtur-^ on medical 
and public health, the pro\ision has been 
iiHTeasfd from Rs. 10.13 croies this year to 
Rs. 16.0 crores next \cai and for agriculture 
tUid allied servic s, the j)iuvision made next 
year is Rs. 17.crores against the current 
year’s revised esllmale of Rs. 16.85 crorcs. The 
provision for scientifle ir^eanji has also been 
jrlcpped up by Rs. 3.7 crores and that for indus¬ 
tries and siip])lies hy Rs. 1.62 crorcs. The 
estimates also include a provision of Rs. 6 
erores for grants to States to help them to raise 
iIk' emoluments of their low-paid employees, 
the corresponding jjiovision for 1957-58 being 
Rs. 5 erores. Tlie newdv-consfifulGd Naga Hills 
and Tmnsang District will cost about Rs. 3.64* 
crorcs next year. Capital exiienditure in tire 
coming year has been placed at Rs. 412 crores 
exehnling a formal adjusting debit of Rs. 78 
crores in respect of loan assistance. 

Tax on Gifts : In proposing the Gift Tax, 
ih:' Finance Minister observed : "The idea of 
a Gift Tax is not new. Many honourable 
members have stressed both in this House and 
the other House the need for introducing such 
a measure at an early dale. The transfer of 
[>ropertics through gifts to onUs near relations 
or associates is on^c of the einmnniu'sr forms 
of avoidance of not only th * Estate Duty but 
also of Income-tax, Wealtli Tax and oven the 
Expenditure Tax, The only way of effectively 
checking this practice is to levy a tax on gifts. 
Such a tax is 'idready being levied in other 
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countries, for example, USA, Canada, Japan laud 
Austrialia. The Taxation Enquiry Commission 
also accepted the Gift Tax as theoretically an 
attractive proposition.” 

The tax is proposed to be levied on gifts 
liv whomsoever made, the only exceptions biing 
<-liaritahIe institutions, (ovcirnmmt companies, 
corporations established by Central or State 
Acts and public companies uhose affairs are 
controlled bv six persons or more. The tax will 
be kvied on the donor on the value of all 
gifts made bv him during a year, but for the 
purpose of determining thio rate of the duty, 
the gifts made during the four years preceding 
the vear will he aggregated. Gifts up to a total 
value of Rs. 10.000 in any year will be 
c‘x.»unpted and if the value of the gifts made 
during anv vear exceeds this sum. onlv the 
exc. ss will I)e subjected to lax. The basic 
exemption of Rs. 10,000 will ho reduced to 
Rs. 5,000 if gift to any one individual dotKC 
during a year exceeds Rs. .'1,000. 

In the opinion of the Taxation Enquiry 
Commission, a gift tax is theoretjcallv an 
attractive proposition, hut it requires consider¬ 
able experience of the operation of estate duty 
before it can he introdueed. One of the 
prerequisti*;! s for operatinor succf's&fullv a tax ot 
this nature rvould he to introduce the submission 
by ineome-tax a«srssees of a statement of 
hssets and liahilitirs. As mor< experienee is 
gained of this type of work, the introduction 
of the gift lax ivill be feasible. The rates of 
death duty are at present low. The value of 'a 
gift tax as a second line of defence for estate 
duly is greater if the rates of the latter are 
steeply progressive. It inav he pointed out 
that all gift.s inter vivos made within two years 
of the death of a person are chargahle to estate 
duty. The Gift Tax was suggested by Prof. 
Kaldor. He recommended that the gift tax 
should be levied uniforndv on all transfers, 
whether made during lifetime or coming into 
operation afl<T death. He also suggc.s!cd that 
the gift tax should tiltimahly replace the 
present Easlatc Duty and the rate of gifis-tax 
should he double the i)repcni rat s of Estate 
Duly. He also suggested that the gifts-tax should 
he levied upon the donee, that is, the ])erson 
who will receive the gift. The rates should be 
progressively higher according to the total net 
wealth of the donee after the gift. The proposed s 


gifts-tax, however, will be levied not on donee, 
but on the donor and the rate will be the same 
as for the Estate Duty. The only difference is 
that the first slab of Rs. 50,000 will not be 
exempted from the tax. The rates of gifts-tax 
range from 4 per cent on the first slab to 40 
per rent on gifts over Rs. 50 lakhs. The 
exemption limit of the Estate Duty will also be 
reduced from Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 50,000. 

The gifts-tax, like the income-tax, will 

give rise to widespread evasion because it will 
he administerfd by the same alulhorities. It. 
would have been belter if a kgacy duty was 
imposed. In Britain there exists the legacy 
duly and it is levied on the person receiving 

the legacy. If a pcrsoji make.s gifts of small 

amounts evtry year, he will he able to make 
cumulatively a gift of considerable arndjUnt 

wilhoul coming und,'r the mischief of the law 
relating to the gifts-lax. The legacy duly on 
the other hand is iii a jnisilion to take into 
accoiiui the total amount rccciv d by the 
legatee and evasion thus is not possible undo 
it. 

.^1 ir/se, Though Belated, Step 

The resolution unanimously adopted by 
tlio We.st Bengal Legislative Assembly <'ii 
.Maich 26 , recommending tlic adoption of 
Bengali as the official language of the Stale, 
tlu’ough belated, is a step in the right direction. 
Our views of this matter is well-known and 
was rc-itcrated in these columns more than 
once during the recent months. 

'I'hat the Bengali language hs in the pro¬ 
cess of being accorded its rightful place at 
home cannot bul be of the greatest pleasure to 
the Bengalis. That however is not the point 
at issue. The problem is to accord every 
Indian language its free play in society. 
Oidinarily this need not become a “problem” 
at all. But our leaders have somehow 
managed to make a problem of it. An ordi¬ 
nary man may wonder how it becomes a prob¬ 
lem if a man is asked to roavl and write in his 
own mother-tongue. But our all-knowing 
leaders with their “concern” for ,the people 
certainly could not allow either the education 
or the administration to be intelligible to all. 

It has therefore taken more than * decade 
to accept the principle that administration 
hoiild be conducted in the language of the 
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f>fiople. If the leaders have hesitated to 
adopt the simple course of allowing the local 
administration to be run in the language of 
the people, they have shown the greatest 
agility in imposing the language of their choice 
upon the people in fields which are far more 
complex. One of the fumiiost thing has been 
that w’hile so much cntliusiasin is being shown 
to make Hindi the official huiguape, Hindi is 
not yet a full-fledged official language in any of 
the Hindi-speaking stales. It, is to he hoped 
that the example of IMadhya Pradesh, Madras 
anrl West Bengal in making their regional 
languages tllindi, Tamil and Bengali lespee- 
tively) the official language for the state w'ould 
be emulated by other states and the regional 
languages would soon become the official 
language of the regions concerned that would 
IH'ovide a great tlllip to the development of 
ednoation and enlture of the regions and of 
India as a whole. Pa.rticnlarly, the We.-t 
Bengal flovornment should lo'o no time to 
implement the unanimous verdict of the 
IX'Oide’v ie)M-('seiitatives U) make Bengali the 
''ffieial language. 

The said rfsolutien of the West Bengal 
legislative As.-ernhly also urged the riovejii- 
ment, of India to rr-examiiie the ciueslion of an 
official language for India. It asked for the 
continuance of English as the official language 
tmtil another language is thought lit to replace 
it. Given the object that English would have to 
be replaced, this is tlic most reasonable sugges¬ 
tion for the immediate future. It must clearly 
be understood that English cannot for ever re¬ 
main as the language of administration in India. 
The suggc.stion that the existence of a few lakhs 
of English-speaking Anglo-Indian minority 
justifies its retention as such is an invidious 
one to say the least. It is again difficult to 
agree with the suggestion, even if it should come 
from such a distinguished Indian as Bajaji, that 
Commonwealth membership in any way obliges 
India to retain English. If there should in rea¬ 
lity be any such obligation, Indians shoidd agi¬ 
tate for severing Commonwealth links and not 
for retaining English, Uemoerney’s grealest 
hurdle in India is the use of English as an 
official language. The sooner it goes, the better. 

It is only the authoritarian and the most un¬ 
reasonable attitude of the so-called supporters 


of Hindi that stands in the way. This authori¬ 
tarianism and unreasonableness find expression 
in the statement that India’s unity demands 
Hindi as the official language, as the medium of 
education and so on. If India’s unity is so 
fragile that it w'ould break dowm unless kept 
clamped under the thumb of the Hindiwallas 
then its future is already doomed. No sensible 
Indian would however think like that. Indians 
would remain in India as Indians because India 
ensures ilie greate.ct freedom to all for the deve- 
lojimcnt of the culture and way of life of each, 
and not because they would like somebody else 
to impose his will upon them. Only the fascistic 
(ry of ‘‘unity in danger” at the slightest move¬ 
ment for extension of freedom to the people can 
bleak that unity and the fissipurous tendencies 
that are emerging from tlie anti-Hindi move- 
HK'nt are an indication of that danger. Let all 
of iih beware of it in time. 

Hindi Lexicon 

The .Ml India Ra<lio and the Ministry of 
Education of the Government of India are en- 
;;ag''(l in the preparation oI two Hindi dic¬ 
tionaries. The ATT? Ijcxicoii would concentrate 
u|)on terms that ai'o normally reciuired for the 
di^.'-emiiiation of news and other features by 
dirt'i’cnt station.^ of the All Iiulia Radio, while 
the other I cxicon !■' to be more comprehensive. 
Ill reply to a question in the Lok Sabha on 
March 13 it was stated tliat AIR Hindi die- 
tionaiy would not he made public as it was be¬ 
ing prepared solely for d<purtmenliil u^e. 

The wit-dom of duplicating the work of com¬ 
piling a Hindi lexicon Is not obvious. In view of 
the financial implications the (lovernmeiit should 
have explained why simultaneously tw’o bodies 
wciX' woiking on the )ireparatlon of almo.st the 
same type of Hindi dictionary. At all events, 
part of this money might have been more fruit¬ 
fully .siieni even on translating books into Hindi, 
if the anthorities were so wlnctant to sjiend any 
money on the propagation of any other langu- 
ace, because such translation would at least 
liave (he merit of making a real addition to (he 
Hindi literature. 

Republic Dajf (U'Irhralions 

The undermentioned report, would he 
interesting reading. This is an indication of the 
government’s increasing love for grandeur for 
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which it docs not hesitate to spend lavishly 
though finance may be tight in more desirable 
fields: 

“New Delhi, Mhrch 3. The expenditure 
incurred hy the 'Government of India on 
Republic Day celebrations had progressively 
gone up from Rs. 18,300, in 1951 to Rs. 6.12 
lakhs in 1957, ar cording to a written reply 
given by Mr, K. R. CaekAvar, Parljiamentary 
Secretary to the Defence Minister in the Lok 
Sabha today.” 

The weekly Vi(jll in a leading article on 
March 15 writes: 

“EAiery )ear the anl)fi\;er^ary of the 
inauguratinu of the Con.'litutiou is celebrated 
AAjtli great pomp a« the Republk' Day under 
Sta'e aiisi»ices. One of the nl)jccts, ju'esuinably. 
is to teach the pcf»ple to lo\e and honour th^' 
Constitution. Bur what usc is all this ivonip 
aaIk’/i the verA Directive Piinciplcs of the Statt: 
aic disngarded bv llu* (a)\ernnu'nt with 
impunity, as can he s- en, for example, fiom the 
.statement Avhich the Union Minister of irtaic 
for Education made on March 10, Ircfoie the 
all-India Council for Eleni<‘ulaiy Education ? 
One of the Dirc<li\c Principles of the State 
incorporated in the Conslilulion reads : ‘The 
State shall cndcaAOur to provide, within a jjeriod 
of ten jears from the comuKiiccnient of this 
Conslilulion, for free and comj)ulsory education 
for all childicn until thev compile the age of 
fourteen vcais.’ Hut our Minister says ; ‘We 
liave come to the paiidul coucUision that the 
goal of free and coinpul.sory education as set in 
the C’on.'titution is not within our reach, td- 
Uiough it may be oui ultimate objective. The 
1;iigct h.H, therefore, been reduced from six t- 
fourteen to six to eleven vears and that. tof). to 
be rcaclu'd by the end of the third Plan. The 
panel of the Planning Commission, which 
tecently reviewed the position, have considered 
this target as fea'^ible within our re.sources.’ 
Hut even this estimate of what can be expected 
5)1 the fulun', whicb anyway reduces the target 
bnd extends the time-limit as set in the 
Constitution each by ouc-lhird, is a dubious one, 
for the Minister adds : ‘Doubt-- arc already 
being expressed that the additional funds re- 
tjuired for thi.s purpo.sc m.ay not bo available’. 

While the non-imiilcmcntation of a Direc¬ 
tive Principle of the Stale might not be justi¬ 
ciable in a court, of Jaw, there could hardly be 


any doubt that it was a moral offence against 
the CJonstitution. The Government’s plea of lack 
of resources was all the more untenable espe¬ 
cially as thousands of crorcs of rupees were 
being raised by taxation of finance plans which, 
whatever their other merits, were not enjoined 
by the Constitution and therefore could not take 
precedence over objects e.spccifically mentioned 
in the Constitution.” 

The Vigil, we think, has made a new but 
r.cvcrtlK'less .iound point on the Government’s 
failure to give effect to the Directive Principle,‘- 
of the Constitution. Moreover, as the experience 
in other countrie,s shows, democracy cannot func¬ 
tion on an illiterate base, A Government with 
;i democratic conviction should have considered 
public education its priority number one even 
without (here being a direction in the Con.^titu- 
tion. In India, on the contrary, the Govern¬ 
ment, not asliamcd of it.^ failure, now jAroposch 
;■ further narrowing down of the period of 
primaiy education. It is difficult to conceive 
any instance where governmental iircspoiisive- 
nos to public oinnion w^ent farther. _ 

Urban Planniiuj in Ami 

Professor Bert F. Hoselitz of Chicago 
University has contributed an interesting pai)cr 
on “Urbanization and Economic Growth in 
.■\.sia” in a recent issiio of the Economic Deve¬ 
lopment un/l Culfural Change publi.shcd hy the 
University of Chicago ('very quarter, AVith n'- 
fereiice to pui)lished data, Mr. Ho.sclitz says 
that “urbanization in .\sia has probably run 
ahead of industrialization, and the development 
of adrnini.strative and other .service occupations 
which are clKiractcristically concentrated in 
citio.s.” This fact has led to a “disproportion 
between the costs of urban growth and the 
maintenance of projAcr facilities for the urban- 
dwellers and the earning capacity of the pcojAlt' 
congregated in cities” (the cities are not .self- 
supporting) . The great inflow of the people in 
the cities that ha.s been witnessed in Asia in 
recent years Inns been due more to the “push” 
experiences in the countryside feconomic and 
iiolitieal insecurity in the villages whiclt in more 
than one Asian country arc ravaged by bandits 
iind despotic landlords) than to any “pull” of the 
towns. This tendency to over-urbanization in 
Asia has some political and social implications. 







“Owing to the greater concentration of popula¬ 
tion, tile higher degree of literacy among urban 
than country-people, and the propinquity of 
centers of political decision-making, the urban 
population is more deeply involved in politics 
than the rural population ... In view of the 
oA’orwhelming political role exercised by the 
cities in under-developcil countries and the rela¬ 
tive politieal importance of the countryside, the 
present situation of over-urbanization, coupled 
with the relatively unsatisfactory employment 
situation among urban-dwellers, must be re¬ 
garded as an important element of potential 
political and social instability.” Mr. Ho.selitz 
writes. 

On the other hand, experimental data show 
a definite nfiationship between urbanization and 
literacy and in the < ountries of .\si!i and Africa, 
industrialization would contribute to an increase 
in literacy. Yet, in terms, of distribution of (he 
labour force, those eountries are already '‘over- 
urbanized.” I'his is a paradoxical situation. 

One way out, suggests Prof. Hoselitz, would 
l-c (o i)lan urbanization in the eountries of Asia 
and Africa, ‘iiy urban ifianning.” Prof. TTose- 
litz writes, “sonic of the effects of social dis¬ 
organization which occur inevitably in the 
ui'hanization jirocc'ss can he mitigated.” It is a 
\rcll-known fact that there is very little urban 
planning in the under-developed eountries. Prof. 
Hoselitz also has referred to that. His analysis 
should helj> iioople concorneil to give some 
more tliough(.s to the implications of urbaniza¬ 
tion in India and other under-developed coun¬ 
tries. Such attention at the jiroiier moment is 
vital, because whatever may happen, urbaniza¬ 
tion vould invariably progro.'^s at an accurate 
pace. 

Apartheid and the Western World 

The Government of the Union of South 
Africa introduced a Bill in March •19'57, pro¬ 
viding for segregation for non-white students in 
the South African Universities. The Bill, which 
would soon be made law, envisaged the oxclu- 
•‘^ion of the non-white students from mast of the 
('xisting universitie.s. World public opinion was 
naturally shocked by this blatant act of racial¬ 
ism on the part of a government against the 
majority of the people it governed and protests 
were raised from many quarters. The Com¬ 


mittee on science and freedom of the Congress 
for cultural freedom, an institution which so 
long had remained constant with a program for 
anti-Communi.sm at any cost and which of recent 
had shown some awareness of other equally, if 
not more, important issues, made a very com¬ 
mendable effort to focus world attention on this 
vital issue ina.smueh as the South African 
Government’s action threatened one of the 
fundamental human rights to academic freedom. 
It convened a meeting of distinguished univer- 
,sity profe.ssor.s and academicians froni Great 
Britain and other countries to criticise the 
South African Government's policy. The meet¬ 
ing, which was attended by one of the leading 
while profes.sors from South Africa who upheld 
the Government’s policy, pa.ssed a resolution 
which .stated ivfer alia that “The South African 
Government’s proposals to exclude non-white 
students from the ‘open’ universities and to 
subordinate higher education for non-whites to 
a system of repre.s.sive control, are a flagrant 
denial of human brotherhood and strike at the 
roots of genuine university education. 

“Thi.s j)olicy which deprives the South 
African universitie.s of the right to admit persons 
whom they deem to be worthy, menaces their 
independence and their standing as meniber.s of 
the world coimmmity of learning.” 

The resolution furtlier called tipon the 
South African Government to abstain from giv¬ 
ing effect to its policy. 

The London meeting again.st university 
segregation in South Africa would no doubt go 
.some way in impre-ssing the public opinion 
in some of the Western countries that freedom 
in the countries of the “fiee” West did not go 
^•ery far for a substantial section of the people 
and that opposition to some of the government.^ 
of “dcjnoeracie.s” was by no mean.s invariably 
part of a “Communist threat”. 

■^Tlic governments of the Western “demo- 
craeics” must share a groat degree of re.siHin- 
sibility for the misdeeds of the South African 
Government, the latest of whose acts of law- 
lessnes,s was the banning of the African 
National Congress. Rev. Michael Scott, that 
indefatigable fighter for the cause of African 
freedom, made this aspect of the problem clear 
in his speech before the meeting. Referring to 
South Africa’s callous disregard of the resolu- 
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t.ions passed dtJiing tlie Inst ton year? by ovor- 
wliclming majorities in the United Nations 
against South Africa’s prjK-tical application of 
its own peculiar doctrine of upartlieid against 
its treatment of its African majority and Indian 
minority, and against its attempts to appro- 
jw'iato the mandated teriitory of South-lVest 
Africa, Rev. Scott said: 

"South Africa has withdrawn from all these 
debates during the past ten years, and after her 
first attempts, has declined to answer the criti¬ 
cism and the changes that have been made in 
the United Nations. , . . Tn the United Nations, 
South Africa's position has always been defend¬ 
ed on purely procedural grounds ... it has 
been defendeil as a rule by Britain, France, 
Belgium, Portugal and Au.“.tralia. These are the 
countries whose representatives votcil against 
the resolution, passed . . . by almost sixty 
votes, on the grounds that discussion of the 
matter was incompatible with Article 4, para¬ 
graph 7 of the Charter. The fact cannot be 
concealed that most of the other countries, 
known very often as Christian nations, have 
abstained from voting on this question in the 
United Nations; jmrtly because they feel frus¬ 
trated at ev'ery turn in the attempts which have 
been made to conciliate South Africa or to find 
some other positive approach to the problem 
than critici.'in and condemnation—but they 
have abstained. Throughout the years this has 
gradually resolved itself into a debate led by 
the Asian and African peoples, sufqiortcd by 
the Islamic States and by the (‘ommunist 
tountries, this reeord i> there for anyone to 
examine,” 

World Peace and Slahm Quo 

Concepts of jieaee differ from conntiy to 
country and from nun to men. A mechanical 
peace may be achieved if atntva quo i.s not dis 
turbed. This may, however, bp farthest from 
real peace. Not, however, all disturtianees < ' 
the status quo are [uoductivc of peace, nor the 
jircservation of the status quo is -i guarantee to 
peace. 

It is not unnatural however to find a 
government bent upon one particular policy to 
emphasize only the oiip or the other aspect of 
this dynamic process of peace. It is not again 
surprising that the Soviet government from their 


narrow politico-military consideration now fioi 
it very convenient to stress the static aspect of 
peace. An example of this type of propagandi 
is given by the article “Peace and the Statur. 
Quo” by M. Baturin in tire latest issue of the 
h)femotional Affairs, published monthly from 
Aloseow'. According to this Soviet writer, world 
peace would be assured only iif the principle < 
co-existence between tlic socialist and capitali.sl 
countries on the basis of status quo is acce])ted 
ill practice. While he nuikc.s a reference to the 
struggle for national independence of the depen¬ 
dent peoples he does not explain how with the 
acceptance of the status quo of the colonial 
sy.stem, the people under subjection can gain 
inde]x-ndence or how there can be world fieace. 
It is certainly not less violent than an inter¬ 
national war when French Iroojis mercilessly 
kill tiiousunds of Algerians. The truth is that 
no one prinoiph' is enough for the present in'c - 
national situation where countries are in dill’e- 
reiit stages of evolution. Status quo may be 
beneficial to the Soviet Union, it certainly is lu ' 
for the Algerians. It is lime that jicople took 
greater care before they came out vfWi ‘theorii's’ 
of international relations. It is again time to 
make it clear that Soviet foreign iiolicies were 
not always the correct policies even from nar¬ 
rower points of view. 

Moscow Changes 

In the si.xth major shake-up) during the 
quinquennium after the death of Stalin, Nikita 
Scrgievitch Khrushchev became Prime Minister 
of the USSR on March 27. It all happened 
in the usual Soviet ways with one small diffe¬ 
rence that Bulganin had so far not to make any 
self-condemning statement. Othciwise' every¬ 
thing was usual: there was “complete unani¬ 
mity” among the depnities. When the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR reconvened after the recent 
general elections Marshal Klementi Voroshilov 
wa.s re-elected President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. After his re-elec¬ 
tion the 77-old President Voroshilov proposed 
Mr. Khrmshchev as the new Premier, Mr. 
Khrushchev’s announced cabinet did,, not differ 
in any significant respect from the previous one. 
Mr, Bulganin retained a junior post in the 
Ministry as Chairman of the Gosbank. It was 
not possible for anyone to say whether this 
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foreshadowed further changes in the Soviet 
leadership, though chances are in favour of such 
an, assumption. There was however little likeli¬ 
hood of any great change in Soviet foreign 
policy by this ministerial change insofar as 
Mr. Khruschev had all along been in firm con¬ 
trol of the policy-making machinery during the 
recent past. 

Story Behind Zhukov's Dismissal 

Mr. Louis Fischer, the noted Anjcrican 
journalist, has, in an article in the Ncir Leader, 
given an interesting suggestion of tlw' possible 
reasons behind the su<l(.lcn rise and bill of Mar¬ 
shal rieorgy Zhukov, the wartime Soviet hero. 
Zhukov had suffered much in the hands of en¬ 
vious Stalin. Therefore, Khruschev nuulc Zhu¬ 
kov, the most popular Soviei Afarshal, a great 
Kupirort for his struggle against the old guard 
commanded by Molotov, Malenkov and Kaga- 
noviteh. Tt was. therefore, tlirough the influeiiee 
of the party bureaurrat Nikita Khrnseliev that 
Zhukov rose to jrrominenee and jiositiou. During 
1956, Klu'useliev had been defeated in his efforts 
to bring the eeonnmie machinery under lii.« con¬ 
trol. He, however, obtained a victory in Febru- 
aiy 1957, wIkui he suoeeeded in getting the 
afifu'oval of the Central Committee to his pro¬ 
posals for industrial decentralization. This 
initial advantage he pressed further and he got 
the old guard <lisper.«ed iii .Tune. 1957. However, 
in this struggle against AfulotiiV, Malenkov and 
Kaganovitch, Khrusidiev found himself in a 
minority both at the Pre.sidium and in the 
Central Committee of the CPSV. It was only 
through Zhukov’s open support that Khrushchev 
came out victorious. How did all that happen? 

Mr. Fischer writc.s: “Zhukov did not deal 
with the issues. He reached bark into (he Krem¬ 
lin’s bloody hi.^^toiy and brought forth some 
damning evidence, against the leaders of the 
anti-Klirusehev fnelion. First he displayed a 
letter from Leo Kamenev, one of the trium¬ 
virate with which Stalin had ruled Soviet 
Russia in the years after Lenin’s death in 1924. 
The letter, Zhukov explained, was written from 
prison yi 1936, in Kamenev’s blood, oomi)laining 
to Stalin that he was being tortured. On this 
grim document was a laconic marginal order— 
'More torture*. The order, Zhukov said, was, 
Molotov’s, 
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“Next Zhukov declared that he had been 
studying the files of secret police chief Lavrenti 
Jieria, who had been shot after Stalin’s death; 
the files proved collusion by Malenkov in some 
of Beria’s bloodiest crimes. Zhukov’s listeners 
now know that he had the 'archives of the 
secret police. They al^o knew that the same 
police files contained similar damaging data 
against Khrushchev. But the fact that the Mar¬ 
shal did nut. mention them meant tluit he was 
baMeiug Khru.sehev, and this turned the tide.” 
Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovitch and others 
were defeated. 

From that moment Ziiukov'.s star began to 
rise further, he wa.s iiiado a full rucmlcr of the 
Presiilium. Zhukov began to (xereij-c at least 
ecpuil authoiity with Khruschev. This .'^etthd 
the ist^ue and it wuf clear that cither one or the 
other must go. Z.hukov made the fatal error of 
going out of the Siwiet Union when Khruschev' 
got time to conspire Zhukov out of nower. A 
strict eeii.'Oi,"hip effectively prevented any news 
reaching Zhukov until after his demotion had 
become a reality. 

This information, Mr. Fischer say.«, was 
gathered in .Poland from the Poli.sh Uominu- 
nists. There is no reason to dls-believe Mr. 
Fischer or the veracity of Polish Comnmnibts. 
Khrushchev’s late.st act in getting himself 
the Premieishi]), in addition to the party 
secretaryship, clearly confirmed his very great 
po?>onal ambit'ons. (liven that, the process is 
hound to he the .same with variation of minor 
defail.s. 

Soviet Decision on Nuclear Tesis 

One of till' holdcsi. and most sjiectacular 
Hatements as yet made by any Government 
came on March 31 whim (he ncwly-rcoonstittited 
Soviet Government hr aded by M. Nikito 
!''ei'gieviteh Khrnshehev announeed that the 
Soviet Government, had decided to suspend tests 
of nuclear weapons unilaterally, irres[)cctive of 
whether the We.storn Powers would do so or not. 
The announeement was expected for several 
days and wa.s made by the Soviet Foreign 
Alini.ster, Andrei Gromyko, in his speech before 
the new session of the Supreme Soviet. The 
West was apparently taken aback by this Rus¬ 
sian move, though it was no( at all unexjrected. 
Efforts would no doubt be mode to belittle the 
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value of this new Soviet step, but the revolu- 
tionaiy significance of this bold step could by 
no means be lost upon the greater majority of 
the Governmcnls and ix'oples of the worhl. The 
Soviet Government deserve the congratulations 
and thanks of all. It was now the duty of other 
governments to prove their bortafides to the 
world. Would they still hesitate? 

Israel After a Decade 

The State of Israel came into existence in 
1948. Situated in a hostile environment it has 
made striking pi^gress during this past decade. 
There were, however, a number of factors espe¬ 
cially favouring the development of the new 
state. We refer to some of them below on the 
basis of the budget speech of Mr. Levi Eshkol, 
the Israeli Minister of Finance. 

Israel now has nearly two million people 
—more than half of whom came to the t'tato 
after 1948. At its inception the. state had only 
800,000 inhabitants. During the decade 900,000 
people came as immigrants 29 ix-r cent from Asia, 
25 per cent from Africa, 44 per cent from Europe 
and about 1 per cent from America. Such heavy 
immigration must have meant a great headache 
to any other government. The fact that Israel 
l»ad no difficulty in absorbing tlic.se immigrants 
in addtion to its own natural increases in the 
labour power is explained by the fact that the 
immigrants did not come a.s refugees as we 
understand it in India but they brought with 
them much capital and technical knowledge. 
According to Mr. Eshkol, upto March 1957 the 
capital that had been brought to Israel amounted 
to 2,550 million dollars. “After deducting the 
sums expended on defence atul reserve stocks, 
and the value of immigrants’ p<TSonal effects, 
the net capital available for investment was 
between 1500 and 1,759 million dollars,” he 
said. 

Moreover, the. Government of Israel also had 
the benefit of governmental help from other 
countries. Mr. Pinhas Sajiir, Minister of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, explains. 

“The Reparations Agreement between Israel 
and West Germany, signed in Luxembourg in 
1952, provides for German deliveries to Israel 
to a total value of DM13,500 million at an annual 
rate of DM250 million. Thus, Israel has been 
able to buy from West Germany much of the 


equipment needed for her many new industries, 
as well as rolling stock for her railways, trucks 
for her roads, and scores of vessels which will 
increase the Israel merchant marine from a 
few thousand tons in 1948 to 600,000 tons by 
1963. 

“American grants-in-aid have also played 
an important part in financing the building up 
of industry, as have the contributions of Jewry 
abroad. Sales of Israel Government bonds have 
brought in $325 million in the past seven years, 
v.'hi!e private investors brought in lens of 
millions of dollars. 

“The Israel Government in ils turn has 
facilitated tlijii^ development by gttanting long¬ 
term loans to new enterprises, particularly in 
(jlu* ‘Development Ageas’—thinly populated parts 
of the country to which it wishes to attract 
new enterprises.” 

“The gro.s& investment during the past de¬ 
cade amounted io 5,000 million Israeli pounds 
based on 1956 prices. An analysi-s of invest¬ 
ments from 1950 to 1956 shows that one-third 
of the capital was invested in housiijg the new¬ 
comers, over one-fifth in agricultural develop¬ 
ment, about one-fifth in industry, and the 
balance in transportation and essential services,” 
the Finance Mini.ster Mr. Eshkol said. 

This has naturally led to an increase in the 
volume of national production—agricultural and 
industrial. The gross agricultural production 
increased 3J times and industrial production 
also more than trebled. The average producti¬ 
vity of the workers has risen by about five per 
cent annually. 

What are the prospect.** for the next decade, 
Mr. Eshkol said. 

“During the second decade, we must strive 
to roach the following, three objectives : 

(a) Continued ingathering of the exiles 
and the integration and absorption of all 
immigrants, those already in the country and 
those yet to come. 

(b) Settlement of land, reclamation of arid 
areas—^thcrc are still many—and maximum 
exploitation of natural resources. 

fc) Economic independence, an 

attempt to bridge the gap between exports and 
imports and to achieve an acceotahle standard 
of living in keeping with our abilities. 

The basic conditioi'j for success ate; 
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HigbVr pirot'IrH'in and labour output, to 
be attained by tbe more efficient exploitation 
of manpower anci natural resources. We must 
enlarge the number of wage-earners in industry, 
egricull(iine, and other prodluciivc occupations 
and reduce the number of persons who arc 
employed in services and on relief works. 

Lower cost of production to enable us to 
compete in world markets. 

Increased national savings, in order that 
an ever larger part of the na’ional product can 
be exported and the proceeds devoted to 
irivestiuent. ” 

Workers and Management 

Workers’ participation in management is 
one i)f (he current topics in this country. It ns 
undoubtedly a vital, but complicated, matter. 
Tile report of the study group appointed by the 
(\ivornineni of India, while it has thrown snino 
light on the subject, has been substantially 
defective as it failed to cover the Coiniuuuit-t 
and AiJici'ican counfrics and Israel. One intcr- 
c.sting aspect in the last-named country is that 
the Histadrut (the Oencral Confederation of 
Labour) itself runs several national undertak¬ 
ings. Even hero also they hav’c to face the (jucs- 
tion of inanagcmont-worker relations and the, 
matter of workers’ jiarlicipation in industry. Iji 
this conneotion the report, which a})pearcd i 
the Isreal Weekly Digest, .Jerusalem, March Kb 
1958, appended below, will bo of some interest: 

“The Executive Council of the Histadrut, 
the General Federation of Labour, last week 
approved its 1958-59 budget of IL20,286,000 by 
a majority, aflrr a three-day debate which 
covered most of the current activities of the 
Fedic ration. 

“In his keynote speech, Mr. Pinhas Lavon, 
Secrelary-Gt: neral of the Histadrut, stressed the 
Federation’s importance to the country both as 
a stabilizing factor and a major element in its 
economic development. He pointed out that 
Histadrut, State and publicly-owned undertak¬ 
ings and services comprised 60 per cent of the 
country’s economy. To continue, its original 
pioneering tasks in the development of the 
country, H would have to co-ordinato it.s varied 
operations and bodies and im.Tcase their 
elfickncy. 

“The main bodies mentioned for an over¬ 
all review of their activities by central Histadrut 


bodies were Solel Boneh, the contracting and 
industrial corporation, the. various Histadrut 
marketing organizations such as Tnuva, 
Hamashbir Hamercazi, the co-operatives, and 
the Federation’s overseas financial organizations. 

“The Histadrut Secretary-General stnessed 
the renewed importance of Hevrat Ovdim, the 
governing body of Histadrut economic enter¬ 
prises, as the central body ’determining overall 
policy for its many subsidiaries. Day to day 
running policy, however, would remain in the 
hands of the managers, he said, 

“In this context he also declared that the 
basic .structure of Histadrut industry would be 
rtvolulionized with the introducUon and ex¬ 
pansion of worker partivipation in management. 

“Touching on the IIistadriil‘s relations with 
the GovcriiDM'nt, he oiticbed the Government’s 
manipulations of- the cosl-of-livhig index and 
Warned tliai these actions had an undesirable 
psvchoJogical ellect on the country’s workers. 
Njveilheless, he warned those that advocated 
the abolition of the index as a wage regulator 
tlial suth a step might lead to a concerted fight 
for higher pay throughout the economy. 

“The income firb‘. (»f the budget includes 
ILl 1.0;^2,0()0 in membership fees, 1L1.961;0()0 
in levi.s from Histathul institutions and 
cnlcrpris( s, and 1L2,C(XJ,(X)0 from Histadrut 
api^cal.s abroad. Under expenditure are included 
IL7,550,000 for local Labour (^ouncih, IL- 
2,3ll,7(X) for culture utid education and an in¬ 
creased allocation of 1 LI,155,1:00 for youth and 
sports organizations. 

“The Ex, ciitivc decided to cut down on 
organizational costs and to streamline national 
and local administration. J\o new officials are 
to he hired: pmsionablc officials will bet 
compelled to retire, and an efficiency committee 
will investigate local Labour Councils with a 
view to reducing personnel by 10 per cent. 

“Mr. R. Barkatt, head of the Political 
Departmment, announced in his report that the 
Histadrut has decided to set up a liaison bureau 
in Asia. He also proposed the establishment 
of an agency to co-ordinate the Histadrut’s 
technical and economic aid abioad. 

“He told of the growing place of honour 
which the Histadrut had acquired in the 
councils of the free labour movement, and 
recalled the support extended by the A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. during this country^'s 'darkest hours,’ 
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as well as by the labour movements of Scandi¬ 
navia and South /^r^ica. 

‘dn his summing up speech, Mr. Lavon 
reiterated the Ilisladrurs opposition lo arbitrary 
dismissals, liU said it was prepared to accept 
the need for dropping icdundanl Avoikers owing 
to teehiiieal advances. Tlic Secrotury-General 
nxpiTssed optimism on lh(‘ piospeds of reach¬ 
ing agr(*einent wdth proft'^sional wi>rkers. He 
hoped that th ' fordircunnig es ablishnient of the 
]\aliunal Fec'trntio?! of t^i'.l<s.sioniil Woikers 
would 4n(an' a i prt.^-enladve body of em])!oyed 
professionals wdio woidd f»rilv be prepiired 

to make (dairns hii{ iil-o to slioulder their part 
of I be national burden.'’ 

yin African ''('nlo}7iho Plan' 

Tlie Ecniii'inir If'crU) ^ IbaiilKiy. writes: 

‘‘A Foarida’Ion bas l>een =ct uj) for niuiual 
assistanc* in Afnca, South of Sahara, for 
supply of teebnif al aid on tlio model of the 
Colombo Plan. Technical aid will be rhannelLi! 
llirough tbi-, foin.vla’irei to Elhiopia, the Sudan, 
Somalia, a.nd the v^perii.^h l( n\lorit\s of the 
region as also lo tcrriloii.s c>f States which are 
members of lle.^ Co»nmi‘-sion fm* Teehniral Co- 
operatirm in Afi'hni. Soutli of Seliaia. 

“Ihe om!sfi<»n of Egvp'. from the I’sl of 
countries will be m-tod but should cause no 
surpris'*. TJm inember Go\einmonts of the 
Comiiiissinn for l'e4‘hnieal Co-operation are 
Pelgium. the Fedeiation of Rliod sia and 
Nyasaland, France, Gha;T)a. Liberia, Portugal, 
the I '•iifu; of Soil'll Africa and th ■ United 
Kinidoni. In a j)r*'ss release on the siil)j*;rt il 
is in nliojicd that all I he other t^ovcrnnicnls and 
territories concerned were also invited to send 
ol)!-ervc!'s to the Accra niccllng, at wliicli 1he 
foun.'adon ivas inannirated, but apparently 
nianv of these (governments luuc not yrt joined. 
Kf|Ufdly familiar, and on the lines of the 
Coloniho Tdan a^ain, American interest in the 
schcHK' of technical aid was evirced by the 
presence of a Uni'eil States olsi'rvcr. The 
iJ.S. GoviTnm nt, wliich operates aid pro¬ 
grammes of its own in South of Sahara, as 
elsewhere, has not howev r made any commit¬ 
ments with the rnw foundation. 

'^Technical assistance under the Foundation 
will fake the iiseal fonn of supply < f experts, 
advisers and iiistrncfors lo countries in the 
region, the training of petsonnci from the 


region, and the supply of equipment for 
purposie of training. It will be arranged 
bilaterally between the governments concerned, 
following the practice of the Colombo Plan. 
The small secretariat of the Foundation will act 
as a clearing-house for requests for, and offers 
of, assistance.” 

Those who care to keen themselves in- 
fornud about the develojnnents in the Middle 
East Avould not be surprised by this develop¬ 
ment. Indeed, speculations have been rife for 
o^•cr a year now about some impending policy 
formulations whereby the W estern Powers could 
he in a itosition to influence developments in the 
newly independent African countries. W^e have 
had occasion to refer to tlieso manoeuvres of the 
A^’l stern Powers in these columns more tlian 
once. Tt is significant that all the members of 
this niw plan arc, with the e.xception of Ghana 
and Liberia, colonial governments having vast 
colonial .stakes in Africa. The fact that no other 
independent govorninent thought it worthwhile 
even to attend the prcliminaiy conference is an 
eloquent testimony of the husicall|^ anti-African 
clqcctivcs of the framos of this new “plan”. 

Weather and Opinion 

llow the realities of the situation exert an 
iiifliin!('e even upon the greate.st minds is pro- 
\ided by Bertrand ItU'^selFs latest views on ooni- 
niuui.>ni. .lust after the Second AVorld AA'ar wdicn 
the AA’cst was Kcuro in the belief of its superi¬ 
ority otei' the USSR through the exclusive 
posse-ision of the Atom Bomb, the prevalent 
mood was one of “<‘C)ntaining communism” and 
Bertrand Russell in his anti-communism went 
so far as to say that he would prefer the world 
to he desti'oyed by atom bombs than it to he 
iul(‘d by communists. The Russian success in 
producing the atom bomb and the intor-ponti- 
iicntal ballistic missile and s]nitnik, which 
spelled complete ruin of Great Britain and other 
AAT\‘^t European countric.s in the event of a war, 
aj)parent]y has caused much re-thinking in a sec¬ 
tion of AAVstern thinkers. An index of the ex¬ 
tent of the results of siich re-thinking is given 
by the following report by Reuter: 

“London, March 25.—^Eart Russell 
(Bertrand Russell, the Philosopher) last nigld, 
(iescrihed as ‘absolulely insane fanaticism’ the 
hi lief that destruction by nuclear bombs was 
]>refcrable to submission to a hostile power. 
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*'He was speaking in a filmrd interview 
on independent (Commercial) TeKvision. 

“The 86-year-old Nobrl Prize winner de¬ 
clared: ‘There have been bad contpierors in the 
past—^lake for instance the Mongols, who were 
cruel and abominable beyond all measure in the 
time of Genghis Khan. 

‘“In the lime of his Grandson, Kubla 
Khan, Emperor of China, they were most 
civilised. 

“Efii‘1 RuNsell added: ‘Now, if the Conmiu- 
riisls conqi'crcd the world, it would be vcr\ uri- 
pl'.'asant for a while, but not for ever. 

“ ‘But if the human race is wdped out thal 
ia the end. ’ 

^‘lle ^aid he wQ(";td lik' the Government 
to amioiince that it would have iintliing fuither 
to do with the manufa> I'ne (;f il Boinb^. and 
that it would not liavc R teket sites s.ationed in 
this coimiry. 

“ ‘If that entails our no longer being a 
member of NVK) I slio’dj aev^n)’ that conse- 
qu lice’. 

“The Labour opixi-ition ought to 'take 
advantage (.f the very s’r>n/ aii’i-HBemb fel¬ 
ine ill the eoun'rv mid lead thai feeling*. 

“Replvlng to qiR^tiors. Ea;! nusM'll said 
he thought llie eriaU'sl man I'f his own lim' 
was Tjoniu and addnl, ‘T do not by any moans 
al'og’ iber admire his influence, but 1 think the 
diffcreiue that he made to the cmiisi; of history 
was v ry great indeed’.’’ 

Recession 

The latest reports in the world niarkels 
indicate that a depression is coming. In thi' 
United StaU^s, they have substituted the ominous 
word “Depression” by a less harsh one “Reces¬ 
sion.” 1'ho symptoms of the coming ailment are 
thus given by the Nev' York Times: 

The fundamental questions about the reces¬ 
sion in tile U.S. are: Uow' long will it last? 
What should be done to reverse it? 

With regard to tlic first question, there were 
conflicting signs last week, and no one was 
making firm forecasts. With regard to the 
second, a variety of answers were advanced in 
the Adibinistration and in Congress, and they 
reflected differing views on the urgency of the 
situation. There was continued—and inconclu¬ 
sive—talk of (ax cuts as a direct stimulant to 
the economy. 


These were the developments on ttia course 
of the economy and on the debate over remedies. 

The wci'k’s principal iiidicafors w^ere these: 

Vncmplcyrncnt: Government economists 
predicted that the figure for tmcmploymcnt iu 
March, selicdulcd for release early next month, 
will show a rise of 200,000 over Februarj’^’s 5.2 
million, wliich set a sixleen-year record. The 
jiick-up hoped for in March thus apparently has 
not developed. However, the expeeted increase 
in unemploymeni between Fobniary and March 
represents a (holine from the increase of nearly 
000,000 between .Tenuary and February. Also, 
a dro[> in initial unrniploymont eoiniicnsation 
elaini.s in llie week ended Man!) 1,5 indicateil a 
deeliiu- in new lay-offs. 

»: Ti e !'\'der:il Kcv-ei'N'c Board 
lepairled that Felauaiy indu-ti‘i;il production 
aeain d:'!-p;)ed tlii'ce points, th(> same as in 
.January. Base l oii the 1047-49 average of 100, 
the Fei'.rua'.y indix stood at 130, eoniparoil with 
147 in Decimlie.-, lOoO. anti 144 last July. This 
moan.s a 0.7 per cm; dro[) since July, ecmiiared 
with .seven-month decline's of 8 to 9 per cent in 
the 10r)3-.54 and 19!8-4!-) )ee<‘ssitms. The sector 
!lar^ie^ liit was ebnalrle-gouds ])reduction. 

. L 1'l)o Arnc'iiean Iron and Steel Institute 
I'f'pnrted a shf-ht ireicine in ]irodi'dion as of 
the week before )a-f. Output of ingots and 
steel fv i' I'.a'-'invs re-icla d 1,4;!3,000 not tons— 
t54.2 per cent of cannciiy—eomj)ai'ed with 
1.42r>,(!00 tons, (-,r .52.8 pe'r cent of capacity, 
the week I efoi'e. A ni anth pioviously furnaces 
were operriing at 50.9 I'cr eenl. 

(\vtKnm0r Li/ef.;: The Bureau of T.nbor 
Statistics re; •.iitce! 0 )i Fiiday tliat in February 
the cost-of-liA ing imhx .-et a record for the six¬ 
teenth t'jne in the- last eighteen 'month.s; It 
rose fwo-tejit!i.s of I per cent over January, 
reaching l‘22.5 jier cent of the <1947-49 avc'r- 
aire. Tliis was 3.2 per rent more than in the 
t'CMuparahlc iwriod last year, fsoaiing food 
coat.s wenv principally to blame. B.L.S. 
Commissioner Ewan Clagne said farm prices 
have strengthened .since^ an agricultural down¬ 
turn of two years ago, thus jacking up food 
prices. The reason, cost* generally have eemB- 
nuod upward despite a rcec'-'sion, lie said, is 
that most consumer items do not n'spond 
quickly to pcncral conditions. 

How arc the professional observers view- 
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ing the economic situation at this point? The 
optimists are still counting on a spring upturn 
in such areas as aiito sales, house buying and 
other spending associated with the season. 
They feel that this year will be no exception, 
principally bocau.sc of the economy’s built-in 
cnshion.s, such as unemployment compensa¬ 
tion, other social security benefils, and farm- 
price sup{)orts, all of which have helped to 
sustain purchasing power. 

On the other hand, others discount these 
arguments for optimism and point to the be¬ 
havior of a key economic barometer—the de¬ 
cline in investments in new plan's and equip¬ 
ment. This is linked with the drop in dur¬ 
able goods production and the rise in un¬ 
employment. Confidence in the economy, they 
say, will be shown only when outlays for ex¬ 
pansion are on the rise again. 

The dififereiice between Administration 
and Democratic appioache.s to the recession 
was underscored last week in these two state¬ 
ments; 

By President Eisenhower at a conference 
of Republican women in Washington; “This 
Administration is not going (o be panicked by 
alarmists into activities that could actually 
make . . . hardships not temporary but 
chronic.” 

By Senate ^Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson in a sTatement in reply; “Members 
of both jiarties m the Senate . . . are equally 
determined to i>revcnt panic—especially panic 
of the kind that came in 1929.” 

The President’.s remarks were in line with 
the Administration's belief that any drastic 
action should await further study of how far 
the. downward trend is likely to go. Tlie 
Administration Iras been counting on such 
economic valves as acceleration of already 
approved Federal spending. It is emi)hasizing 
that foreign-aid fund.s, spent largely in the 
U. S., also would help swell upward prices. 
And it is counting on the flovcrninent’s con¬ 
trol of credit. Thus last week the Federal 
Reserve Board announced reductions of mem¬ 
ber banks’ reserve requirements by one-half 
of 1 per cent, as it had done last Februaiy 19, 
thereby increasing purchasing power. Beyond 
such measures, Vice President Nixon said 
yesterday, the Administration “can’t make 


any final judgment until the figures for March 
are all in.” 

On the other hand the Democrats say the 
Administration has not acted with sufficient 
urgency, and express concern that what has 
been done is not enough. In line with this. 
Congressional party leaders have been prep: 
ing a variety of anti-rccc.ssion measures, 
mostly involving Federal spending. 

The Tiajasihan Canal 

Another ballyhoo has been started by a 
spadt'ful of earth. We append the report below. 
But what w'c would like to know is how' much 
in the terms of actual benefit to the common 
man, has accrued to the nation, in exehange for 
the gigantic sums spent in erecting dams and 
cxcavaling canals? In terms of food w^e have 
scarcity, in tlic terms of not income, after pur¬ 
chase of essentials, wc have got penury. 

New Delhi, March 29.—Excavations for 
the 426-mile Rajasthan canal, claimed as the 
biggest-cver project of its kind in the world, 
wall begin tomorrow. The work^ill be inau¬ 
gurated by the Union Homo Mini,ster, Pandit 
Pant, at Talwara in western ILajasthan. 

The project, which is phased in tw'o stages, 
is estimated to cost over Rs. 66 erores and is 
expected to be completed in 10 years. 

The canal, w'hich w’ill be fc<l by the Sutlej 
and tlic Boas, is one of the major stej)a to rc- 
(laim a vast area of arid land in Rajasthan 
bordering Pakistan. 

In terms of actual benefits, the canal would 
release new land for nearly 200,000 families; 
there would be an additional yield of food 
and fodder worth Rs. 75 erores annually and 
3.5 million acres of land w'ould be irrigated— 
more than half of w’hat had been achieved in 
the country through major irrigation works 
during the First Plan. 

Preliminary work on the canal, which 
would mainly serve the Bikaner and Jodhpur 
divisions, has already been completed by the 
Central and Raja.sthan Governments, and both 
have agreed, in principle, to set up a committee 
of directors and a joint board for completion 
of the project. 

The canal on completion will take off 
from the Harike barrage on the Sutlej in 






Punjab just below its confluence with the 
Beas. The barrage had been completed in 
1950-52. The head regulator of the proposed 
canal has also been built with the barrage. 

For the first 110 miles the canal would 
flow through Punjab and then run close to the 
Punjab-Rajasthan border tailing off near 
Ramgarh in Rajasthan. 

It is expected to have a capacity of 18,500 
cusccs and on completion will have 500 miles 
of branches—all of thorn lined with cement or 
bricks to prevent M'astage. Tlie branches in 
turn w’ould sjjlit iu'o irrigation and water 
courses, creating a network of 25,000 miles. 

The main canal would be made navigable 
to extend the benefit of cheap transport to the 
people of the two divisions, who now have no 
roads and no other means of transport than 
camels. 

The Suratgarh branch of the canal would 
provide for the construction of two power¬ 
houses with a capacity of 4,000 kw.—P.T.I. 

Siddhartha Ray*s Charges 

As it is impossible to put on record the 
entire text of Sri Siddh^irtha Sankar Ray’s 
statement, we append below the following e^ 
tracts, taken from the Statesman, from his state¬ 
ment. These give all that is substantial in tl 
report: 

The West Bengal Assembly and its over¬ 
crowded galleries on Monday heard Mr. Sid- 
Ihartha Sankar Ray accuse the Government of 
laving failed during the period he was a mem- 
lier of the State Cabinet to take “any appreci- 
ible step which could be construed as a serious 
ndeavour” to attain the professed objectives of 
I he Congress and its administration. 

“Indeed, during the period of viy viember- 
diip of the Congress and of the administration 
f clearly saw that wc were helping in building 
up a morally corrupt and a physically weak 
nation —a nation helplessly looking forward to 
rm uncertain and bleak future and silently 
l>caring every possible hardship and distress.” 

“Mr. Hay, who spoke from a prepared script 
for over three hours, dwelt on the activities of 
>*‘’voral departments but his fire was directed 
principally against the administration of the 
Food, Refugee Rehabilitation, and Relief De¬ 


partments. He characterized the food policy of 
Mr. P, C. Sen as ‘diabolical’ and openly 
charged him with having violated Centrial direc¬ 
tives with regard to controls on movement and 
price of food. Mr. Ray even alleged that Mr. 
Sen had tried to keep the Chief Minister in the 
dark about the Centre’s directives. 

“Mr, Ray pointed out that at his sugges¬ 
tion the Cabinet had appointed a sub-com¬ 
mittee to remove corruption in the administra¬ 
tion. Explaining at some length how the sub¬ 
committee failed to do anything, he said: ‘In 
letrospect, today I feel that it would have been 
better if a sub-committee of this type had not 
included the Food Minister and the Polifce 
Minister.’ 

“It was not possible to make headway with 
removing corruption as the administration was 
‘backed by a political party whose hierarchy 
was not interested in the eradication of corrup¬ 
tion from our national life. The system wanted 
corruption to continue as otherwise certain 
vested interests will be adversely affected and 
gicatly jeopardized.’ 

“Mr. Kay then subjected the State Con¬ 
gress leadership to a vitriolic attack. He said: 
‘The party leadership is now in the hands of 
such mediocrities and renotionarie.s as to make 
it impossible either to attain true Socialism or 
really to root out the corruption that is seeping 
into our national life every day, and when these 
mcdioci'ities and iractionarics have personal 
interests to serve as well one can well imagine 
the corruption, confusion and chaos that are 
bound to prevail. 

“If Wc were really to work honestly as mem¬ 
bers of the Anti-Corruption Sub-committee we 
were bound to lay our hands on certain veiw im- 
l)ortant vested interests. Indeed, we were bound 
to come into conflict with tho.se people who, in 
truth, control the West Bengal Congress today 
—an unscrupulous section of rich industrialists, 
traders and business men, the privileged class 
of modern India. This cla.ss, in effect, runs the 
Congress through their stooges and agents and 
the word of this class is law.’ 

“Referring to Mr. Sen’s food policy, the for¬ 
mer Judicial Minister said: ‘I do not think that 
after the Bengal famine any Minister in charge 
of the food portfolio in this State has laid down 
such an irresponsible, dangerous and devasta- 
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tins^ ]>oIicy. At times I thought that he did not 
know Ills mind Init later I v as ronviiiccd 
that liU mind was dictated by otheis having 
vaj'ious vested interests to serve.’ 

“Mr. Kay alleged that after the I’.roinulga- 
tion of the order under the Tv-^ential (.'oimnodi- 
lies Act i)crniits had been iv'-ued in a manner 
which justitiahly raised Mi.^j>ieion. ‘These per¬ 
mits had not bci n i.'-ned epeiily, fairly and by 
tal'.ing otlK'r M'ni-bi'. far hvs the I'liblie, into 
eoi;fidtnre. d’h '-e li:i',e Is'cn di.-tiibnted, at 
least d(finitely in soii.e ca^e-', (o (latain por- 
.'ojis cidur in theh' o\'ii nanu,- or in the names 
of their / -|'er,-o 7 \s wli 'i ate ofteii ‘•■ecn 

to coimlt'iiK rate cither at the p'ood iMinister’s 
oflue or af hi.- le-hUitcc er at (.‘oiigie s Hhavaii 
in Ch iwri.iglne.’ 

“Mr. Kay actU'i’d iMr. Sen (;f h.aving erally 
advi.M'd the Di-t^'et Maat-.tr.-ites of tlie di'-lricts 
where Ih.i' coiitiu! order was imposed ‘not unlv 
not to pra-ecute the offenders 1 ut also not to 
strictly eiifoiee the lU'ue control order.’ 'Phis 
was illegal and iini'onstitutional. ‘What makes 
mo cmitklely to se\er my c<tniiexi;'n with thi- 
fiovermettl is the fact that knowingly and deli- 
berate'ly it Inis tdlowed and is idlowing a -state 
of affairs to develop, which will inevitably re¬ 
sult in wid('-sj)iead bre-deing of laws pronnil- 
gafid for our good. 

“Tt was ab'-olutely eleor that this food 
policy is morally nnsonnd, economically fraught 
with grar-e dangers, < onstitulionally improjior 
and j>-'yehologically di.sastrous’.” 

“Mr. Kay said that patronage to be distri¬ 
buted -was in the hands of two Ministers—Mr, 
P. ft. Sen and iVfr. Kalipada Alukherjoe. He 
aske^ the Cliief Mini-ter to hold an irKpiiry by 
■an independent trilninal and let the people 
know' who were the people who had been 
favoured with licmces for cement, textiles and 
ration shops. 

“Mr. Kay womlrred why the t(-xlile direc¬ 
torate had been lagg. d to tlic l-’ood IMini.ster’s 
jortfolio when there was y, Minister for Indus¬ 
tries and Comnurco. 

‘“'From tlio political piisoncrs’ fund to U*st 
relief operations in di-triets everything wa.s 
controlled by :hc.-o tw'o Ministers—Mr. Sen and 
Mr, Mukiicrjce'. During his tour of the dis- 
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tricts Mr. Ray had heard complaints from 
{icoplc and even Congress workers only against 
these two Ministers.” 

“I joined the Congress and the administra¬ 
tion taking it for granted and fully relying on 
the numerous assertions made from time to time 
l»y t>ur loaders that they had the firmest faith in 
Socialism and were determined to bring about 
a classless society and a truly Socialistic State. 

‘T am not saying that since the ideal ha? 
not Lien accomplished in Ihe course of the last 
iO years I leave the Government and the Party, 
i make no such rash and insensible accusation 
bio flip iricfutable conclusion to which I came 
was that far from in any way aiding Bengal and 
Bengalis to ])rosper and advance, the adminis¬ 
tration and tile party wore fast leading Bengal 
to desfruction and Bengalis to ruination. 

‘T had not aligned myst-lf with any group 
or section witliin the Congress and liad through¬ 
out tried to take the most impartial and uu- 
liiased attitude in every matter, coming either 
liofoie tlu' party or the adminintrafion. It ’ 
only bCTiUisO that I definitely feel on matte 
of jirineiple that this party and this Governraer.c 
cannot grant deliveraiiee to our State that x 
stand aside today.” 

Curri'Ction 

There was a slip in the second paragrapk 
of our editorial note under the caption, “The 
Fiddle and the Fire,” in the March issue of The 
Modern Review. Wc thank the readers and 
wcll-wislicrs Avho have written to us pointing 
out the mistake. The true news-item is repro¬ 
duced below: 

“New Delhi, February 27: The Lok Sabha 
hurst into laughter as an Opposition member 
today punned on the Railway Minister’s name. 

‘‘Complaining of insecurity of life due t® 
increasing number of accidents on the railways) 
Mr. Atal Bihari Vajpayee (-Tan Sangh) sai'^ 
that things were so bad that when one bougW 
a railway ticket, there was every chance that 
one would have to bid farewell to “jag” (world) [ 
and “jivan” (life). Under such conditions onej 
ultimately travelled with “Ram” on his lips. ^1 

“The Railway Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ra®;j 
smiled.” 



INTERNATIONAL CEdPHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58 

Bv Pbof. a. C. BANERJI 


What do we mean by the International 
Geophys'ical Year (I.G.Y.) and how has this 
idea come into being ? These are the two 
questions which naturally come to one’s mind. 
Let us therefore trace how this concept of 
I.G.Y. has gradually developed. In 1874, it 
occurred to German explorer Wevprecht on his 
return from Polar expedition that separate and 
unconnected expeditions of this kind could only 
a<lvance the boundaries of knowledge to a 
limited extent. lie urged that the nations of 
the world should jointly participate in the 
exploration of the Arctic regions at Ica^t for a 
year, and establish observation po.^ts on a 
co-operative basi.s for this purpo^e, He prepared 
his sdicme with details for the exploration of 
Polar areas. i 

Throe Intomalional Polar Conferoncos 
examined Weyprechl’s plan thoroughly in 1879, 
1880 and 1881, and approved of the same in 
maiin details. It was deciiled that the Inter¬ 
national Polar Year would extend over thirlccn 
months beginning fiom August, 1, 1882 and 
ending on August '>1, li>88. The details of 
iniesHgation were also chalked out. Twelve 
CO,unifies co-operalrd in this International 
Programme. But the results which wore evaluated 
were confined more or less to their respective 
domains. 

A Second Tnlcrnational Polar Year ivas 
arranged jusl aOer half a century in 1932-38 on 
the suggestion of Dr. Geo^rgi <'f Hamburg. The 
tJforts of the First Polar Year were repeated 
On a more magnified scale after fifty vears. 
Much had been done .since, the First Polar Year. 
Both Poles had been reached, and cosmic ravs 
had been discovered. AUemp's were now made 
to unfalhom the mysteries of the Antarctic more 
systematically. Arrangements for txlen>iive 
investigations into meteorology, geomagnetism, 
aurora, ionosphere, radio-communications etc., 
were made. Forty-nine countries participated in 
the programme of the Second International Polar 
Vear. Many amporlant resup.s were achieved 
during thfe Second Polar Year by the joint 
iff oris of scientists, but still the evaluation of 
results lacked co-ordination. Perhaps the main 
reason for this shortcoming was that vast 
advances were made in experimental science but 


the theoretical Physicists could net formulate 
their theories quick enough to cope successfully 
with the vast increase of new facts that were 
being discovered very fast. 

More than two decades have already elapsed 
now since the Second Polar Year. Very rapid 
progre.s.s in science in every direction during 
recent years has brought about new techniques 
of investigation and new spheres of research. 
Con.scqucntly many new questions have been 
raised and many new problcm.-i have to be s' lved. 
Another over-all effort on a gigantic. International 
scale ha.s bcc-ome noA;essary to piKil all the 
resources of science for probing into the 
mysteries of the physical structure of the earth 
and its envirimmcnts. 

At first it was propo-ed to hold a Third 
Ihlemalional Polar Year in 19.")7-.'38 after 
twenty-five years instead of fifty years ^ince the 
Second Polar Year. Lucloily the year 19.37-58 
happens to coincide with the next peak of the 
eleven-year cycle of Solar activity. Hence all 
the phenomena connected with Sun spo's and 
solar aelivily will be greatly enhanced, and 
consequently it will he possible to study them 
with greater precision during lhi.<i period. Thus 
the idea first arose in the mind of Professor 
Sydney Chapman of Oxford, w'ho was abo my 
old teacher, In 1950 that the iuves’iga'ions fer 
the forthcoming International Year should not be 
confined to the Polar regions only, but that the 
mea.«uremcnis should also be carried out in the 
cqualoiial belt and in intermediate latitudes. 
Moreover all the geophysical pliencmcna 
connected with the earth and i's atmosphere 
should be explored romprehensivtlv. Prof. 
Chapman also consulted Dr. L>od Berkner, 
President of The Associated rniver.sii!ies 
(America), in this connwiion and they agreed 
that the name “International Polar Year"’ he 
dropped and that the name “International 
Gcofihysical Year,” which w^as to he arranged 
in 1957-58, he sid^.stiluted. Their suggcft+ion 
was enthusiastically approved by the Internal ional 
Council of Scientific Unions in 1952. This 
Council officially constituted a special committee 
for the International Geophy-ioal Year, vtz., 
“Comile special de I’Annee Geephysique Inter- 
inationale,” It speedily set up a planning 
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commiltee under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Chapman. He prepared a plan in detail which 
was th(M'uiighly examined by several scientific 
bodies and suhslantially approved. 

Inlernational Geoph^siral Year which 
began on July 1, 1957, would cover a period 
of 18 months ending on December 81^ 

More than 50(X) scieniist^ from 56 countrie-s 
have now’^ agreed to oo-opcrale in a colossal 
internal ional 'effort for studying exhaustively 
all geophysical phenomena connected with the 
earth and the envii onmenfs. Mother Earth still 
liolds many secrets in her hc'som from the North 
I\)le to tlie South Pole, from the East to the 
West, and from the depths of the ocean to the 
heights of n|)per a’mo^phere. 

Elovf’n working groups have been fonned 
to umhu'takc in\e.«^tigalions during the Geophysi¬ 
cal Year, uiz., World Days, Meteorology, 
Geomagnetism, Aurora and Airglow, Ionosphere, 
Solar Activlly, Cf^^mic Rays^ Longitude and 
Latitude, Glaciology, Oceanography, and Publi¬ 
cations. 

In addition, work on two other groups has 
also started, viz,. Seismology and Gravity 
m'easurements. and Roekets and Satellites. 

OnSl’RVATlONAL REGIONS 

For ohseivaticm special emphasis has been 
given to the Arctic and Anlaretif regions where 
many important and interesting phenennena are 
C-xpcYted to be (deserved. Numerous obser¬ 
vational posts have been arranged within the 
equatorial holt. In the past the number of obser¬ 
vational spots in that belt were very few. A 
few meridians have; also been .specially selected, 
along wliirh there would be dense sets of 
observational posts. Three such meridians ex¬ 
tending from ])ole to pole ha\o been <-prx‘ially 
selecled. These meridians are +80^W fa line 
griing tluoiigli Hudson Bay and Canada, along 
the Eastern U.S. Coast, and the West Coast of 
Latin America^ +10'' fa line covering part of 
Scandinavia, Middh; Europe. Africa and part of 
the Atlantic ocean), and +110'E fa line going 
through Alaska and the Paeific Ocean). Oceanic 
stations have been established at various places 
for exploring the oceans. Upper atmosphere 
will be investigated by means of rockets and 
artificial satellites. 

World Days 

Continuously throughout tho Geophysical 

Year^ all Snteresting data that may be collected 


will be recorded and all geophysical fads that 
may be available will be recorded. Moreover 
there arie certain selected days during which! 
expensive invesligation is specially planned. These 
days are called “Regular World days.” In 
addition to ihe-e "^‘World days,” “SpcKdal World 
IntcMvals” are also contemplated. An ‘‘Alert” is 
to be’given when there is reasonable expectation 
of umi‘'iial magnetic, ionospheric, or auroral 
activities, or meteor showers or if the reckets 
are to be launched. “The Alert” has been 
defined as “a call to readiness to all those wish¬ 
ing to undertake special o})ftcrvalions during a 
special world interval.” It would be desirable, 
if possible, to transmit “Alerts” four or five 
days before a “Special AVurld Iiilorval” is 
arranged. The Radio Warning Service in 
Virginia, U.S.A., will be specially responsible 
for announcing “Spcjcial World liitervaL.” 
Antarctica 

Antaix'tica is a strange land most of which 
is still unexplored. It is an enormous conliuent 
and covers more than 13 milHon square 
kilometres. Its extent is as niudlfcr as Europe 
and Australia taken together. It has got an 
average height of 2000 metres, and some heights 
arc over 6000 metres. In the Antarctic programme 
spei^ial attention would he given to the study 
of Aurora Australia—“Southern lights,’! as till 
now no complete series of observations are 
available wilh regard to its appearance, fre- 
qiicnry, and other peculiarities. 

It would he nece^SvTry to know how much 
ice and snow exist in the Antarctic. A ro;Ugh 
estimate of their total quantity can be made by 
careful measurements at many different places. 
Wlu'n we are able to get this information wc 
shall be in a po.^ilion to draw conclusions as 
to the mcteoridogical and climatological influences 
of these ice and snow masses. There is aUo 
an inij)ortant programme for investigation of 
the ionosphere over the South Polar regions 
during long winter months when the Sun is 
absent. It is believed that the radiation from 
the Sun is the principal agent which breaks up 
the atoms of the air in the ionosphere with the 
result that the reflection of radio waves betiom^ 
possible. Hence it is difficult to rfecount for 
the continued existence of ionised layers over 
polar regions under these conditions. The 
scientists are naturally awaiting anxiously to get 
an opportunity of studying the compositioii 
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special features of the ionosphere in this unique 
situation. New valuable information which they 
hope to get in this nialtcr may substantially 
modify the existing scientific theories about the 
'cxislente of the ionosphere. 

It is also necessary to study a few special 
problems relating to Antarctica. These are, viz.y 
the influence of the 'atmospheric processes in 
the Antarctic regions on the general circulation 
^of air round the woild; the basic law^ governing 
the movement of the Anlan tic waters and their 
connection with the cii’iMila^icn of riic waters of 
the woild’^i oceans; the geological sliuclurc and 
develojjnicnl of t!ie An’arftic ocean bed, the ice 
of lhc 3 y\irarclic waters, the biology and history 
of the An’arctic and the mapping of the 
Aiilarclic. 

A few d('cades ago, ex|>edilions to the 
Arctic and the Antarctic were the most liazardous 
adventures which cost the lives of a number of 
trixphners. Now modern teclmology has eom- 
])]etely altered the pKcturo. Morleni niachiin'e.s 
hare been able to overcome the resistanoe of 
Nature. Hugo ico-breakors, eledric snow-ploughs 
and aero[)lanrs are being exlensivelv used to 
discover the score’s of Antarctica. The south 
pole can easily ho reached within a few hours 
by moans of a plane from tin* ooast c)f Antarctic 
continent. At the snulli [)olc which is the vetT 
heart of Anlarotica two permanent bases for 
investigation havo been erected---one by the 
Americans, and tin* ( iher by the Russians. 

1ti tliese days of international tension people 
arc also thinking ef the sh'a^egie importance pf 
Antai’cfien. Sir RaMnond Priestley in his 
Prcj^idential Address to the British Association 
at Sheflield in 1950 said: “The slralcgic* value of 
Antarctica, should w^orld atomic war break out, 
witli tlie consequent likelihood gf the destruction 
of the Suez and Panama Canals, will stem from 
the fact that all inler-continenlal sea-borne traffic, 
and much coastal traffic as well, must then 
proceed via tlie Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Hom. binder the circumstances and from this 
cause alone, concern with Antarctica, as a 
possible air or submarine base, is bound to be a 
preoccupation of any great power.” 

• The Arctic 

Extensive researches have already been 
carried out in the Arctic regions in an altanpt 
to facilitate the passage of ships by the Northern 
Sea Route. In the Arctic Basin Observation 


stations have already been located on ioej>]oot 
which are continuously drifting. In the Arctic 
regions, the scientists are also studying the heat 
fexchange process that is taking place between 
the earth’s crust, the atmosphere and the 
glaciers. In the Arctic regions problems mOre 
or' less similar to those in Antarctica are also 
being investigated. 

Meteorology 

The mass movement of atmo>phcrc between 
the tropics and the Polar regions, and the 
ciixmlation of air around the world would be 
some of the major studies in this programme. 
Five meridional chains of stations have been 
cstablishe^l f<'r tliis purpose. These sJaihms 
will be able to throw light on the exchange of 
heat between the tropics and Polar regions and 
on the nature of mass movements in the air 
including such plicriomena as “jet streams” 
The Antarctic is a huge continent sheathed i-c., 
wdth ice and snow, and the scientists believe that 
it has got a major influence on the world’s 
weatlier. 

GEO^^AGNETlS^f 

It is believe/! that tlie magnetic field d 
the earth is fairly stable and unchanging. But 
at the same lime it is found that this field 
undergoes variations wiiif h rarely exceeds 2 per 
cent of the permanent magnetism. Some of 
these variations aie “^low and can be measured 
in yeai’^?, while other varialicms are rapid and 
can be measured in days, hours nr ininul«"s. It 
is know’ll that the pcnnanruit field is due to the 
internal .slriicture of the earth; wiu'reas tlic verv 
slow variations are produced by some sort of 
changes in the interior (»f the eailli or in its 
crust. On the otlicr band the more, rapid 
^'ariation^ are occasionad by influence.s external 
to the. surface of the earth. It is surmised that 
tlie latter variations may be due to the dislur- 
bam es in I he upjier atmosphere of our earth 
pTH'dueed by some bursts of solar activity w'hich 
may send charged particles of ultraviolet light 
and X-rays to our* atmosphere. The main 
objet‘t of the geomagnetic programme is to find 
out if strong electric currents are produced by 
sudden outbursts of solar activities, and if these 
currents, in their turn, cau=e rapid magnetic 
fluctuations of the earth’s field or geomagnetic 
storms. 

Aurora and Atrcuotv 

•nje main auroral progranune is to find out 
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the whole structure cf aurora. Accordingly the 
scientists weuld like to obtain full information 
regarding the occurrem’es, the varying forms, 
intensities, colours, spectral conipcsilions^ 
lumiiu'^ity and fuoper location of aurora. The 
cliarged particles from the tun as they approach 
the earth aiie. deflected by the earth’,^ magne ic 
field. Hence they travel along the givcinagnelk: 
lines of hircc and enter ihe a!niospherc at high 
gremagnetic latitudes. The.^e particles then 
excite the ga^^es in the air. When the atrms 
of these gases retuiti to their normal and 
unexcited s:ate, energy is released, and di>- 
tincti\e lights and colours of the aurora are 
produced. A solar flare may cause variations 
in auroral displays. 

In addition to auroral lights, a weak glow 
sprt ad? over the whole sky at all times. This 
is called "‘Arilglou/’ It is believed that this 
glow is not caused by particles comiiug frimi 
the .‘Uii or the outer space. Airglow perhaps 
n suits from chemical ri'actions in the upper 
a^mospliere. The scientists vvc'uld like lo dis¬ 
cover the true cause of airglow and the reason 
why it varie\s in inteiitiily in certain places al 
certain limes. 

Ionosphere 

As mcntiioned before, it is believed that 
the ul:ia\i()lct light from the Min is the main 
fac'or which j)ioduccs tJie lonr.:;pliere. The 
in-coming radiation from the sun enters the 
upper atmos])here, knocks out the electrons 
frt'm the ‘par-e. atoms present there, and erea’^cs 
electrically active layers of atmosphere called 
loTK'Sphere. Geophyslei'U will have to collect 
data and explain how geomagnetism, aurora, 
meteor shower^ and ihundersNirins are directly 
related to icno?phcrjf: disluiLances. As already 
menh'oned before, continued existence of ion«ised 
layr'is in the upper atmt'sphere over polar 
regions durim.^ hmg winter season when sun is 
absent, should be properly explained. It is hoped 
that extensive atmospheric, researches in Antarc¬ 
tica will throw light on this question. 

SoiAR AcTixarv 

It is well knowm that unusual solar activity 
either in kind or in intensity has a stron^r direct 
influence on the upp<T atmosphere, and conse¬ 
quently it has also indirct:t influence on radio 
communications, navigational systems and other 
normal terrestrial activities. Unusual solar 
phe^nomma also coarelafe clir^ectly with ionoe- 


pheric and geomagnetic disturbances, auroral 
displays and cosmic ray showers. It is hoped 
that the systematic obseiValions of the sun 
during the Geophysical Year would help in the 
proper understanding of the relations between 
these solar and terreslrial events. 

Cosmic Kays 

Researches on Cosmic Rays will be one of 
the most impi'rtaiU invcstigalions relating to the 
upper almo^^pliere in the geophysical year. Where 
they come from and wdiat their precise nature is 
still remain uncertain. Some astronomers think 
llial they orginate in the outbursts of aiiper-noyal. 
Professor Vitaly Guinsberg of Moscow thinks that 
cosmic rays are produced by the nuclear explosions 
of the bigger' stars. If these are enough for such 
explosions, they will maintain a constant density 
of particles of those rays. It is believed that 
cosmic ra\s consist of high energy protons and 
electrons wdiich bombard the cartli continuously 
from eveiy direction. The fundamental cosmic 
ray pai tides, called the “primaries'’, do not reach 
the smface of the earth. Their energy is tre¬ 
mendously high. They encounter Slid smash the 
atmospheric particles and produce new cosmic 
ravs called ‘^thc secondaries.” These ‘^secon¬ 
daries” also possess much energy and have been 
detected at appreciable depths in the earth’s 
interior. 

The earth’s magnetic field is the main tool 
for measuring the energy of cosme rays. These 
rays are defleiclcd in such a way that the low 
eneigy rays arc conmitrted near the magnetic 
poles; whereas high energy particles can reach 
all latitudes, even the equatorial regions. 
Measuremenls of the intensity of high energy 
cosmic rays in different latitudes in recent years 
have set the gcophysidUt's thrnking about thte 
true location of the geomagnetic equator and the 
distribution of magnetic fields about the earth. 
Glaciology 

Glaciers now cover 10 per cent of the 
earth’s ^ulface, and at one time they covered 
more than 32 per cent of this surface. They 
exist in all continents except Australia, and 
even in the Tropics at high altitudes. Fluctua¬ 
tions in the number and size of glaciers have 
immediate effect on the weather. If’ the earth 
warms up the world’s supply of frozen water 
in the shape of glaciers and polar caps would 
gradually melt away. If it continues for a long 
time then ice-locked parts in the far north as 
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well M Antsrctic parts will be opened up, and 
low-lying coast lands including coastal cities 
will be submerged. 

The glaciologists during the geophysical 
year will be engaged in the study of glaciers and 
tlieir relationship with the existing climate. 
Oceanography 

Two-thirds of the earth’s surface are 
Occupied by the oceans, and one-third is 
occupied by land. An extended progi’amme fo;r 
the exploration of the oceans have been chalked 
out. The circulation of water especially in the 
Southern seas will have to be investigated. The 
geophysical programme will also include the 
determination of the configuration of the ocean 
bed, the measurements of water and air tempera¬ 
tures, the determination of the salinity of the 
sea and the movement of waves, and the 
measurement of the amount of energy radialetl 
from the sea into the air. Planktory will he 
collected at may plares in the sea and its 
chendcal eonij)ovition w'ill he investigated fully. 

Through deep sea currents there is consider¬ 
able exchance of heat between Antarctica and 
low latitudes. Hence such currents have a 
great significanre in longraiigc weather 
feiecasting. 

We are now conerrnod with the develop¬ 
ment of peaceful use-s of atomic energy. Such 
development will lead to the production of huge 
quantities of radiiiactivc ashes as by-^^roduclst 
which must be safely disposed of before these 
ashes can do any harm. One possibility is that 
these dangerous ashes may be dumped into, the 
deep soa which is a very big cavity in the earth's 
surface. The deep sea current might spread out 
these injurious radiactive substances to such 
an extent that they would become harmless. 
Perhaps this will be the stale of affairs for a 
few centuries in the beginning—^but if radio,ac- 
tive ashes continue to accumulate in the seas for 
many centuries there is a great possibility for the 
whole sheet of water' on the surface of the earth to 
get contaminated w'ith the result that lif'e and 
vegetation will become extinct on the surface of 
the earth. The o.nly remedy is that the chemists 
should learn to make these radioactive ashes non- 
radioactfve and non-injurious. 

Seismology 

“Faults” which arte deep witliin th« crust of 
the earth are responsible for causing earthquakes. 
These faults are flows und<or the surface of the 


earth which have not yet healed up as settled 
down. Tihese were giant scars or cracks which 
were formed in prehistoric days when high 
mountain^ were thrown up and deep “canyons” 
were dug up in the bottr'm of the oceans. Much, 
smaller tremors of the earth’s crust due to causes 
which arc much nearer the surface of the earth 
are called micrcseisin'^. They may also be pro¬ 
duced by explosive.®. Information about the 
thickness of l!ic cartli’s ciust may ho obtained by 
means of explosion waves and earthquake waves. 
During llie Geophysical Year the Seismo,logist6 
want to find out the thi(knc.sr> of ice in the 
Antarctic by means of explosion w'aves. Seismo¬ 
logists are now trying to devi.se methods by which 
they would he able to foretell the time of occur¬ 
rence and location of carlliquaVes. 

(Jrwity Me.\sukkments 

The earth l.s not truly .<sphcncal and tha 
scientists do not yol know exactly its true shape. 
ron«cqucnlly the j)ull of gravilv varies from 
place to place. L('cal condition.® abo bring 
about additional changes in gravity which 
depend on the height al«)\e .^ca lcvel and the( 
distribution of mass in ilie earth’s eiust. Local 
changes in gravity may help prospecting by 
giving clues to th.c h.calicn <./ mhicrals ,a)ndi 
petroleum licncath tin; .vurface of the Varth. 
Deep in the interior of the ear’ll there arte 
tides On a small scale .similar to ocean tide.s. 
(ir'avity nieasurements ditclorc the nature of 
these tides and thus give a eiiie to the rigidity 
and internal Mruciure of IJie caitli. Local 
variations of gravity over glaciated areas 
can tlirow' light on the thiekne.=,® of ice over 
such areas. During the Geophysical Year it is 
proposed to make cxtotisivo ineaserements of 
gravity in the .Arctic and Antarctic regions and 
iai the Pacific and Atlantic cceaiis. 

LATiTunr; and LoNtanioE 

During the Geojihysical Year ohsen’ations 
will be made for the more preci,«e determination 
of latitudes and longitude.® at various slaliosis 
all over the world. A comparison of the values 
of these co-ordinates with others to he obtained 
in future will epiahle the geophysici-sls to find 
out by what amount the continents arc shifting 
with respect to one another. 

Upper Atmosphere, Rockets and 
Satellites 

Rockets launched from balloons which are 
.also called rockoons have already reached Ru 
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altitude of 60 miles. When balloons have 
readied their maximum heights, these small 
rockocxns are fired from them. Tlie Aerobec 
rockets which are bigger and are launched from 
the ground have already reached the lieiaht of 
2(K) miles. The nckets have led to the dis¬ 
covery of solar X-rays in one of the buiosplierlc 
layers. R('rkel-borne Geiger eounters have 
detected charged particles in the' aurora. Also 
the density of charged pari ides in the lonosplien? 
has been rncasinVd din'diy. The rocke! 
programme would include inpa^uremenls of 
pressures, temperaline, density and .'-pod of 
wim^s. Similarly rofkairs i.e., small ro'ke's 
W'hieh are hmicd from high-living airplanes w'ill 
l>e launched during the cnilburs’s of ?(']ar flares, 
En addition t(j rockoons and rockairs, the rocket 
programme includes the launching of composite 
rockets which liave been assembled as Iwo-staiie, 
three-stage, or fiuir-stage t( mbinatiuiis. 

The next programme is to launch satellites 
which would rexohe along orbi’s lound llu 
earth a^j '1>al>v moons.” A thret^-stage ro(kel‘ 
satellite etunbinalic'n should he able to gel the 
satellite into its orbit. Hardly anything is known 
about the density of the upper atmosphere. Ah 
density in the region of the satellite’s orbit eaiu 
be calculated from the geometry of its changing 
orbit and from the <observations of its flight. 

On OclolxT 4, 19r>7, U.S.S.R. launched 
the Satellite Sjmlnik I fl957—Alpha) . Its shape 
was >plierical. It had a weight of HI,'? lbs., and 
its diameter was 2?> inches. It had initially an 
orbital j-peed nf IS.fMX) miles per hour and \*9 
initial period of revedufion w^as 95 minute.^. 
Its distance from the earth at apijgce would be 
about 6r0 miles, and its distanie at perigee 
would he about .*100 miles. T*s orbit was 
inclined to the equator at an atigle of 6.5.° Due 
to air resistance its orbital .speed decreases. It 
circles round the eai^h for a number of times 
and spirals dowm towards it. At the same time 
its speed due to gravity inereaces and it 
disintegrates ullimately like meleors. From the 
subsequent geometry of the orbit air resistance 
and cnosequeiiUy air density can be calculated. 
Due to geographical variations in the shape of 
the earth such as the bulge near the equator 
there will be slight changes in the pull causing 
small perturbations in the satellite orbit. Hence 
careful observations of the variations in the 
orbit will yield valuable information about the 


mass-distribution of the earth from which we 
shall be able to kino.w something about the 
composition of the earth’s crust. The satellite 
at the apogee of its orbit would be practically 
above the shielding almosphero of the earth and 
be able to nx'ord data which would facilitate 
direct studies of ‘^primai^” co«mic rays. 

The Second Satellite Sputnik II (1957— 
Be^a) was launched on November 5, 1957. Its 
v/eighi w^as 1000 lbs. and it eiirricd within it a 
living animal -the clog Laika. Bs or]>it was 
inclined to the equator at an angle of ()5.° Its 
distance at the apogee of its orbit would bo 
about 1000 miles. Ts initial orbital velocity 
was 10000 miles per hour. It experienoe.s less 
air resistance than SjiiHnik I. Hence da^a 
rexoided by Sputnik II koidd enable the 
scientists to make a nuu’e c(‘rrect and more 
llioroLigh investigation of “piimary” coj-mic ray.*^. 
Sputnik 11 vvn^ perhaps initially a four-stage 
ncket. The top part perhaps contained the dog 
and the instruments. The d<^g was in an air- 
conditioned cluirnber coiitainiim a limited amount 
of oxygen. It seems that severafSiiiy me'al 
apparatus were inserted directly intn the body 
of the dog to register respiration, heart-beat, 
temperature of the skin and blood-prossure. As 
the sputnik is revolving round the oartli its 
weight (due to earth\ attraction) would bo 
neutralised by the centrifugal force. Hence the 
dog would have a feeling of weightlessness unless 
the satellite has also a .--pinning motion about 
one of its axes which would generate a sent of 
artificial or synthetic gravity. Hente Ihtnc is 
a place to give a spinning molion about tlie axle 
to the ‘space-station’ which would be created 
to accommodate the s<*ieTitists and would revolve 
round the earth once in every two hours at a 
height of 1075 miles above the surface of the 
earth. Thus a sort of “synthetic gravity” will 
be created for the benefit of the sciontis^^. It 
is said that the dog would be fed calorific liquid 
artificially through a tube. In a weightless 
condition It is difficult to see how this liquid 
food could be pushed through its throab It has 
been reported since that the dog died—^perhaps 
thiough lark of food and oxygen. 

Sputnik ir had its orbital velocity of 18000 
miles per hour where the resistance of air was 
very small indeed. It is Only necessary to 
impart an additional velocity of 1500 miles per 
hour, so that the total velocity becom<4 19500 
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miles per hour, and impel the satellite towards 
the moon so that it may ultimately reach the 
moo;n. With this initial velocity of 19500 miles 
per hour Sputnik H will cross the neutral line 
between the... earth and the moon at a distance 
vf. 216000 miles from the earth, with a velocity 
of 50j0 miles per hour. After crossing the 
neutral line it will fall towards the mooji 
antomalically due to mOem’s attraction. Hence 
it is not nccessai'y to impart the whoje ol 
“escape velocity” of 25000 mile.-i per hour to 
Sputnik to send it to the moon. 


Perhaps it may be possible lor the scientists 
to test the accuracy 0 ;f the General Theory of 
Relationship by observing the motion 0 )f the 
perigee of sputnik’s oirhit. Sputnik revolves 
about 1400 times faster than the planet Mercury 
which has a period of revolution of 88 days 
round the Sun. So far the motion of the 
perihelion of Mercury’s orbit is one of the chief 
tests of Relativity Theory. 

I have given, in brief a general survey of 
various problems which the scientists will have 
to tackle during the Geophysical Year. 

0 :- 


CRISIS IN INDIA’S SFXOND FIVE-YEAR PIAN 

By PR^VFULLA C. MUKERJI, 

Melallurgisi, Consultant, New York, United Slates 


World War II has gi\c.n some impetus to 
Indian agricultural and industiial production, 
as it had done practically to all c<.'Untries of 
the world, Bui at the end of the war and the 
beginning yeais after uidepcndencc India was 
in a stale of recession. The general unsettled 
condithm of the country, due to a great extent to 
the evil cflccts of partition, left a \cry depress¬ 
ing mark on the people. The mass of the 
jtcople did not react as enthusiastically as was 
to be expwted from a nation at its new birth. 
So, the emergejice of the First Five-Year Plan 
in 1951, promising a better standard of living, 
gave renewed hope to the people. It is 
generally agreed both in India and abroad that 
the First Five-Ye.ar Plan in Ibdia has been 
successful. Many of the handicaps during the 
years immediately after independence were in a 
large measure overcome. The recesssiori was 
slopped. Agricultural and industrial production 
was expanded. The authorities looked beyond 
the traditional horizon of cotton and jute. Both 
government and private sectors undertook to 
reach a new industrial base. They envisaged 
an investment of about five billion dollars in 
basic heavy industries, such as, iron and steel, 
locomotives, railway coaches, shipbuilding, 
machine tools and fertilizers as well as some 
Qietallurgical, chemical, electrical, fuel and 


consumer goods industries. It was understood 
that tlu'se would stimulate productivity in all 
fields, so that the Second Fi\e-Ycar Plan, which 
is really a projection and coiisumnialion of the 
First Fi\c-Year Plan, would he on an easier 
basis. 

The First Five-Year Plan accomplished its 
purpose of raising the average annual per capita 
income frojn 220 rllp<^C8 to 280 rupees. The goal 
of the Second Five-Year Plan is an income of 
320 rupees. That is not much, as compared with 
the income of any of the Western countries. 
The average annual per capita income in the 
United States is alx'Ut 10,000 rupees. In 1955 
it was 9.200 rupees (1850 dollars). The total 
envisaged cxpcnditiiie during the Second Fivi^ 
Year Plan is about ten billion dollars. 

Everybody agrees that the purpose of these 
plans is to raise the standard cf living. Yet the 
plan is not going on smoothly for lack of funds. 
In fact if wc take into account the reports which 
are coming from India, the Second Five-Year 
Plan is facing a crisis. It is indeed very serious 
for India and it is affecting w'orld opinion. World 
may doubt the ability of Piidia to undertake big 
projects. Before it becomes too late India must 
take all necessary steps to slop a crisis. In 
order to determine the causers of such a crisis it 
is necessary to examine the requirementa for 
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ihe siicoof^s of llie plan. They may be enu* 
mcratcrl briefly as follows ; 

1. The plan must bo woll-ralculated and 
praclioal. 

2. There must l)e slronjr de’erminadon and 
whole-hearted support of the p(‘op]o, 

3. Enough capital through taxes and 

olheiwisc to meet the piimary needs. 

4. Ability to replenish by favour¬ 

able trade balance. 

5. Economic and cfTieienl administration 

of \ari()iis project-. 

6. Ability to sceiiro doiueslie and f<»re.ign 

investments and loans with low rate of 
intcresL 

7. Ccmtrol (»f ])opijlalion. 

0. Ability to err,lie confidenoe. 

9. Abilitv to (-tabli'^h good lelations and 
to earn geiid \slll not only within the 
ccuntry but also internalionall\, 

1. Wiua-'CM cTMTi^n \\n ruACTic^L Ej-,\n 

The ^;o^e^iinuMit of India lias appointed a 
Planning!; Commission of which Piinie Minister 
Nehiu is llie fliairman. Its members are con¬ 
sidered lop sj)< <“ia!i‘^t.'-. It is counselled by 
the Dircelor of the Indian Stalls'ical Institute 
and is abo ur.dcr the scrutiny of the Parliament. 
Und(’r fhe.-c eondiltous perliaps lh<i Second Five- 
Year Plan Is the i)esl that India could produce. 
In any ease no aUol“nali^e plan lias yet hern siig- 
grslcd fiom an\ < ihcr srniri e. Some criticism 
has been levclhd against the fact that much 
larger sum of nioii( \ ha'> been uepfl in the pub¬ 
lic <;<c^or than in the [)ii\alf.* sector. Put there 
is logic in the (lovernmenCs argument that the 
need for deveb>pmeni is so great that it is best 
for the public sceior to de\e!op tho^ in¬ 
dustries la ^^hich private en!erpri«e is unable or 
unwilling to ])Ul up the rrsourco? required, on 
account <'f the i i'^ks invoked. Tliere is no evid¬ 
ence that public seel or has in any way interfered 
wdlh the function-- of llie juivate sector. In fact 
the Indian r/( veiiunr jit has helped snme indus¬ 
tries in file pTjsate sector, like the Tala Iron 
and Steel Co. to secure loan from the United 
St a'.cs. As far as ran b<> known from outside 
the [elation hetwron the. tw’o serlurs is cordial 
and on a basis of co-operation. The 'Fata Iron 
and Steel Co. for insianre has generously 
undertaken to train many of the terhnical men 
lot the new steel plants in public sector. It is 


also contended that the crisis is mostly due to 
a programme of over-development, specially 
when there is a shortage of foreign exchange. 
That may be a contributing factor which the 
Planning Commission could not foresee and for 
whiih it can hardly be blamed. Further, if it 
is a case of over-development, it can be rem'o 
died. But I believe we have to look for the main 
cause or Causes for the crisis somewhere else 
and not in the structure of the Plan itself. 

2. Stro.nc Detkrmination and Suppoht 
OF THE People 

Strong determination of the people all over 
the country and their whole-hearted support are 
essential for the sneeess of such a national plan. 
In this connection it may he periineni to draw 
comparison with the Soviet Union during its simi¬ 
lar stage of national planning. When I w'Rs in the 
So\iet Union as a metallurgist during its 
Second Five-Year Plan, I saw the devotion and 
earnestness with which the young men and 
vr>ung women worked and learnt ^ that their 
country could stand on its feet and one day may 
hocoine a gieat nation. Russia then from one 
end of the country to the other was vibrating 
with life. To watch this new-found life was in 
itself an education. Throughout the country 
construction work was going on. All kinds (-f 
basic industries were springing up. Iron and stc/1, 
automobile, electrical, chemical, textile and other 
industries were .started in great intensity. The 
young men and women were absolutely d«*er- 
mined to be successful and they were devoted 
to their task. W(‘ know' the result today. The 
United State.s is .somewhat concerned that more 
students are coming out with their doctorates 
from univer^ilie.s and technical institutes than 
in the United Stales, Thi.s is not an accident 
but is the direct result of the determination, 
devotion and earnestness of the young people. 
This, I am very sorry, I did not find in India 
while I was there last year. I travelled all over 
the country, visited many colleges, universities, 
technical institutes, National Research laboratories 
and industrial plants and came back with the 
feeling that the youth of India do not have the 
same determination, devotion and earnestnieflS 
necessary to make a national plan successful- 
That certainly is a depressing feeling. This 
lack of interest on the part of the people in the 
success of these national undertaking surely ii 
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contributory cause of the present crisis. The 
Government may stimulate public interest by 
dramatising the completion or success of each 
individual undertaking by various means, such 
as by holding mass meetings, emphasising the 
necCbssity of personal sacrifice, also by mean^ of 
cinema, radio, parades, well-regulated demon- 
sti'ation's for short periods in schools and 
colleges, public celebrations and newspaper head 
lines, etc,, so that there is a feeling of 
participation by the whole nation. 

3. Capital 

It is of course commonsense that at least 
half the capital investment of the estimated 
expenditure should he ready at the beginning 
of all tlie projecls, eithiir hy direct taxation or 
l>y selling Bonds and issuing Stocks. The public 
should b'o prepared for this sacrifice for a 
reasonably limited time. A graduated income 
tax should not be a great hardship. The higher 
the income the more tax one .should pay. There 
are plenty of wealthy landholdei^ in India yet 
who can afford to pay heavy taxes. Ability to 
pay .•should be the crih^rion. It is not a question 
of ‘soaking the rich’ but their ability to pay. 
Those who need and can afford an automobile or 
:i taxi-cab to travel half a mile, should 
centainly afford to pay tax for a national 
emergency. Those who can afford, and there 
are plenty of them in Endia, half a dozen homes 
in as many cities for their convenience and 
luxury, should not grudge in paying tax ‘until 
it hurls’ and the late President Roosevelt used to 
say, so that their fellow countrymen may hope 
to make a living. Those who can afford to 
.spend hundreds of dollars for drinks and, 
cocktail parties in imlitalion of the weab.hy 
people of Western nations, should certainly be 
^ willing to pay the required lax, so that they 
can be proud also of the cc'untry of their birlh. 
People earning lefes than 50 rupees a month 
should be exempt from lax. 

4. Thade Balance 

One subject that is seldom mentioned in 
.connection with financing the Second Five-Year 
IMan is India’s trade balance. It seems that not 
enough importance has been given to this 
subject. According to statistics available here 


Indians trade balance for the last few years is 
as follows : 

Export from India Import to India Deficit 


(million dollans) (million dollars) 

(million 




dollars) 

1953 

1,100 

1,200 

100 

1954 

1,200 

1,300 

100 

1955 

1,200 

1,400 

200 

1956 

1,200 

1,700 

500 

Henre 

India’s deficit 

in trade, in 

these 4 


years had been 900 million dollars. But up to 
Octol)tT of 1957 Imlia was losing in trade 
balance at Jhe rate of 80 million dollars a month 
or tiOO million dollars in 10 months. In other 
wt^ds India has lost 1.7 billion dollars in trade 
balanee in Ic.-s ihan 5 vear*?. International 
trade and national govei^mcnt cannot 
function long on pulilio rhariiy. The Govern¬ 
ment of India like the governments of other 
independent countiies must have responsible 
pul^lic officiaks to scrutinise and prevent sucb 
tremendous drain on the country’s economy 
The public .should demand more vigilance on thr 
part of ihcir responsible officials and elected 
I’^presentalives. Every attempt should be made l** 
increase India’s export trade. There are millions 
of unemployed people in India, They should b-e 
organised and taught some handicraft. Each person 
can produce at leaft one rupee worth of article 
a day. India’s consuls and business agents 
should seek market for these articles in foreign 
countries. Japan is selling Imndieds of million 
dollars’ worth of such handicrafts in every part 
of the. world. No amount of success in these 
Five-Year Plans ran bring higher standard of 
living to the masses unless this drain on the 
economy of the country is stepped. It is both 
unjust and unethical to tax the poor people to 
the bone for this drain for which they arc not 
responsible. This drain in trade balance is 
certainly a principal cau?e of the crisi.^. There 
is no reason why the trade balance cannot be in 
favour of India if everybody concerned works 
hard for it. 

5. Efficient Management 
An observer with any knowledge of indus¬ 
trial development does not fail to notice that in 
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India most of the new industries, specially those 
under the public sector, are managed by persons 
of the old school of Civil Servants who have 
no technological training or experience. Perhaps 
this is due to lack of enough tec’hnical men in 
India with administrative ability. This is a 
tf'emendous handicap. Tliis is costing the. in* 
dustries and hence, the people of the country 
luillions of extra dollars. First of all, the con¬ 
tracts Inudc with the British and German firms 
for the construction of the Dutgapur and Rour- 
kela steel plants arc too (lexible. A professional 
engineer would not enter into such contracts, 
which would permit these European firms to raise 
the original e.stimatcd cost by about 25% in less 
than two years. Sccauidly the capacity of pro¬ 
duction in the new sfcel plants is loo low to be 
economic. The diffcicnce in the initial cost of 
a steel plant of three million tons and one of 
one million ton capacity is not much. The 
difference can be made up in less than a year. 
India still buys steel and steel products from 
outside. Heii<-e there is room for increased pro¬ 
duction, The opeialive and maiolenace cost per 
ton of steel in a plant of three million tons is 
imieh lf‘ss than in a plant of one million. 'Pile 
trend in modern practice of manufacture of trade 
steels is production in larger scale. Only special 
steels, such as High Speed steels, etc., are made 
in smaller quantity. Thirdly, no systematic effort 
has been made to collect iron and steel s<raps 
from all over the counti'y and also from other 
Asian countries which are not producers of steel. 
Modern economic practice of making steel calls 
foj at least 50% of sera[) for every heat. The 
more pig iron from Blast Furnace is u=ed for 
conversion of steel in the Open Hearth, the 
higher becomes the cost of ^teel. Perhaps this 
practice is not posssil)le in India yet, because 
enough scrap may not be available. But this 
factor should be kepi in mind and every attempt 
made to colled every ounce of available scrap. In 
the fourth place the number of persons employed 
in a steel plant .should be proportional to the 
amount of steel produced. Otherwise the cost 
of production becomes high and burdensome to 
the consumer. A modern, steel plant with a 
capacity of two million ions with modem equip¬ 
ments should not employ more than 8 thousand 
persons in the whole plant, including Blast 
Furnace, Open Hearrii, Rolling and Fabricating 
nilb. Coke Oven, Technical and Maintenance 


departments, etc. Last year {speaking with somA 
of the administrative officers in the steel plants 
in Ihdia I learnt that they are using and will 
continue to use 20 thousand persons for one mil¬ 
lion ton plant as a matter of policy to give 
employment to as many people as possible. This 
obviously is out of proportion and quite un¬ 
economic. Th© present capacity of all the new 
sled plants in India is one million ton per year. 
From business point of view this is absurd. 
Indusirial plants are not charitable institutions. 
If 20 thousand people arc employed where 7 or 
8 thousand should be sufficient, about 12 or 13 
thousand persons are really idle all the lime. 
They are loafing on the job (to quote an 
American expression). These people are really 
paid for ihcir idleness. In other words the 
management is subsidising their idleness. It has 
most demoralising effect, not only on the persons 
who are loafing but also on those who are work¬ 
ing. One cannot help noticing aiP he walks 
through an Indian industrial plant the depressing 
sight of many groups of ])Cople, t^foughout the 
plant, squatting on the floor and doing absolutely 
n.)thing during their working hours. 'I'liis type ' 
of idleness is noticeable even y where in the 
Government offices including those of the Rasblra- 
pati Rhawan. Wiy cannot these persons be 
profitably employed in some <onstiuctive and 
productive work, .such as building roads and 
houses f)r creating many small industries with 
the money they now receive for idleneAss ? This 
mental attitude, inefficiency and waste must be 
corrected if national plans are to be successful. 

In the fifth place tli© administrative officers with¬ 
out any technological experience are under a 
great disadvantage because they necessarily have 
to depend on advice from not specially qualified 
foreign experts. They cannot be expected to 
watch for the best interest of India’s industrial 
production. First-rate foreign engineers would 
not go to a poor country like India without a 
prohibitive price. This must be said not in a 
spirit of disparagement but to point out the 
realities. There are now quite a number of 
Indian technical men and engineers, some of 
them with doctorates, in America and Europe. 
They are doing productive and profitable work. 
Why cannot their services be utlised in Indian 
industries? Furdier, complaints are often heard 
from qualified Indian, technical men, novt 
{employed in India, that managemoita both in 
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public and private sectors, in cases of new era* to 6 per cent interest and rac^t of them are on 
^ ployment or promotion, often give preference to short terms. In the last 2 or 3 years the Soviet 
foreign technical niei^ over an Indian who is Union has givim credit to India to the amount 
perhaps better qualified, ft is certainly high of 270 million dollars at 2 to 2i per CUnt 
time now that management should get rid of this interest and on long terms. Vt^en Mr, T. 
kind of mental servitude and adopt a saner policy 1'. Krishnamachari, then the Finance Minister 
to make a national plan successful. of India, was in the United States a few months 

ago, he said that India needed about one and 
6. Investments and Loans half billion dollars more to complete the Second 

• Five-Year Plan. If India has to borrow all of 

It is very true that such a national plan as it from the United States at tlie recent rates 
the Second Five-Year Plan, which involves an of to 6 per oent interest then she will have 
expendiiure of 10 billion dollars in a poor to pay from 80 to 00 million dollars a year for 
country like India, investments and loans from ir.lerest alone. That is something India must 
foreign countries are necessary. Systematic think hard about. If Soviet Union can give 
efforts arc no doubt now made by responsible this credit at 2 to 2J per cent interest on long- 
effieials to obtain such investments and loans on term basis and also can ftupply the goods^ there 
a strictly business basis. But greater efforts is no reason why Kiidia should not accept the 
should he made to secure, investments and loans terms of the Soviet Union. India then will 
from the people of India. If systematic effort is have to pay <inly 30 to 35 million dollars a 
made to get 3 to 5 rupec.s investments every year war for interest, 
in Gtjvernmcnt Ronds from 'every person in the 

country, there can he an accumulation of about 7. Popuijvtion Control 

one to oihb' and half billion rupees a year. Pro¬ 
bably 10 per cent of the people are able to One of lire biggest drains on India’s 
invest 10 to lOO rupees a year. There are ocono^iiy is her population. India’s population 

important advantages in this kind of a plan, is now about 375 million and it is increasing 
First, it gives a feeling of patieip'ation by the at the rate of 6 million a \ear. Con.->idering the 
whole nation and creates mass inl'cre.st. This productive capacity of India at the present time 
should promote vigilance on the part of the and for many years to cqme and abo taking 
people and thus may help to prevent corruption into account the geographical limitation of the 
and mismanagement. Secondly, both the capital country, the population question is a very 
and the interest remain in the rouniry. Thirdly, serious one. At the present rate of increase, 
it enables India to, choose the market and buy India will have a population of 400 million in 
goods from the lowest bidder in any country, another 4 or 5 years. Also ir may be expected 
When India .receive investments or loans that with belter .'anitation and health pro- 

from foreign countries she docs not have that gramme and hotter maternity carp in the village 
choice. She then has to buy from the creditor reconstruction projects the death-rate will 
nation on terms u.^ually determined by the credi- continually decrease. Pf is certainly desirable 
for. Then again when India has to seek credits that child mortality should decrease and people 
for goods purchased in foreign countrie.9, politi- should have longer and healthier life. In that 
Ileal consideration .should be set aside as much as ease, if the present birth-rate continues, India’s 

possible for economic interest. If available, population will increase much faster. There arc 

India should seek credit from places where the not enOiUgh wealth, food, shelter and productive 
rate of interests is lowest, provided they c^in capacity in the country to take care of this 
meet the requirements of Ihdia. In the last populatio/n. During the First Fh'P-Year Plan 
ff‘w years India has received credits both the Union Government spent one million dollars 
from the United .States and the Soviet foV birth-control clinics and education and in 
Union. Since independence the United State? the Second Five-Year Plan it cxpe('ts to spend 
Has given credits and aid to India through 10 million dollars. This indeed is a very gojod 
various' agencies to tive amount of about 800 mil- investment; but it is hardly enough. It .should 
lion dollars for which Indio has to pay from 4 pJ be supplemented by private endeavours. There 
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ehojuld be thousands of contrt>lIed parenthood 
clinics throughout the country to instruct men 
and women and supply contraceptives. Contra* 
ceptir'ts should be manufactured in India, so 
that all the people may afford tO| buy them. 
Young men and young women who are 
fo.rtunate enough to go to High Schools and 
Colleges should bo thoroughly acqiiainlied witli 
contraceptive methods and it is their obligation 
as a patriotic duly to teach others who are less 
fo,ilnnate. If voluntary action on the part of 
the people does not give the desired rtAuli then 
restrictive laws should be enacted by Parliament, 
It must be realised that population copirol is 
absolutely necessary for the succors of any 
national plan which aims to, raise tlie standard 
of living. 

8, Ability to Create Confidence 

Undoubtedly all responsible persons under¬ 
stand that conlidencc is neccssaiy fo,!- llie 
success of any business vtaiture. Specially a 
big business like the Second Five-Year Plan 
must create conlidcnce on a wide scale. If 
investment is necessary it must have the 
cnnfidence of the investor; if loan is necessary 
it must have confidence of the lender and the 
creditor. Fortunately, from live success o,f the 
First Five-Year Plan, India has earned a great 
deal of confidcnc-e from inside the co,untry as 
well as from outside. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the press in general in the 
United Stales has taken a favourable attiilude, 
though occasionally a reporter or a commen¬ 
tator says or writes things which do not create 
confidence. A reporter of JSew York Times 
from India has n.^’enlly more tJian once 
empha.-ised the point tliat even if iho Unite<l 
States gives to, India a loan of one billion 
dollars, the Second Five-Year Plan cannot be 
saved. It is difTieult to aesess the correctness 
o,f the statement from this distance, but certainly 
its effect on the American investors cannot be 
good. Another commentator of Detroit Free 
Press inectenlly remarked, “The ruling Congress 
Party has become fat, complacent and often 
corrupt .... India'.s Sermnd Five-Year Plan 
was a failure before it started.” The only way 
to answer them effectively is by making the plan 
a success and keeping tine political parties and 
politicians free from coi-ruption by incessant 


vigilance. Of course the iiBcent scandal in 
connection with the alleged fraudulmt trans¬ 
action of questionable stocks (belonging to 
one M!r, Mundhna) by the government owned 
Life Insurance Corporation, involving the Ministry 
of Finance, has been aired in the press in this 
country a great deal. Though this type of 
offence is not peculiar to India, they po,int out 
that in tlie United States such offenders whether 
high government officials or private manipulators, 
usually receive stiff punishment. Undoubtedly 
incidents of this kind lower the confidence c.f 
the people in foreign countries and break the 
morale of the people at home. The remedy lies 
not in political manoeuvre but in the incessant 
vigilance of organised young men and yo.ung 
w omen. Tliis is a job for the youth of India, 
lit needs tlieir dedication and their combined 
effort. They owe it to theniselves and to the 
country. The success of thesiC national plans 
demands that they make Iheir utmost effoirt to 
recreate confidence. 

9. Coon Relation and Go^ Will 

It must be a matter of satisfaction that 
tliough there arc occasional disagreements on 
maHera of policy, India has maintained good 
relation and good will with almost all the 
countries of the world with only two or three 
exceptio,ns. This is a great asset of India and 
in the long run may insure success for the 
Second Five-Year Plan. There is a large 
number of people in America, who, are genuinely 
well-wishers of India. They know and realise 
that iSndia has suffered much under ruthless 
foreign domination, and exploitation for a long 
time and that there had been and still there is 
appalling poverty throughout the country. They 
are sympathetic and they wish to, see India on 
her feet again. They ar© i-eally concerned about 
the success of the democratic processes which 
India has so, assiduously followed since her 
independence, if she is not able to meet the 
minimum needs of food and shelter fo,r the 
mass of people and raise their standard of 
living. These friends are willing to co-operate 
with India. Senate^ John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts in a recent article in Progressive 
has given expression to their views: 

“No discussion can avoid th© hawh 
facts o.f India’s real needs, of her dependence 
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upon the Second Plan’s success, of that 
Plan’s dependence upon American funds and 
of o,ur dependence upon a free and 
independent India.” 

In private correspondence a few days ago 
he said : 

“Certainly this is a problem which will 
be uppermost in my mind during the current 
session of Congres.", I hope that in the near 
future some realistic legislation can be 
intro,du'Ced and that India’s needs, both fod- 
this year and for the life of the Plan, can 
be alleviated tJirough American loan assis¬ 
tance.” 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, two weeks ago in a 
Roosevelt birth-day dinner, said : 

“India is the key to Asia, ll is tho 
major area in the unde4•^(le\t^loped world 
where the energies of nationalism have been 
ehanneled into cojistructive tasks by demo¬ 
cratic means. If democratic method,s fail 
there, oiir cause will suffer grievously else¬ 
where. Nowhere will ‘lo,o little and too late’ 
prove more costly than in India.” 

The feeling is very general in the United 
Stales that the sucre.ss of India’s national plan 
i.«i also, to the interest of the Ignited States, This 
ftentdment is reflected in the United Slates 
Government’s offer to negotiate a credit of 22.S 
million dollars to India with a suggestion that 
more may follow latop on. From all indications, 
Soviet Union and West Germany may also he 
willing to supply credits. All the.«e reactions 
abroad give some cause for hope that if India 
can handle the pro,hlfcms in tlie home front 
satisfactorily, enough foreign assistance may he 


forthcoming to meet the crisis . It may be 
mentioned in this connection that there are somte 
organizations in the United States, which have 
done very* creditable work to foster ge.od will 
and good relation between India and the United 
State.s. The most important among them are 
thn Tariaknath Das, Foundation and the 
Watumull Foundation. They have worked 
earnestly fo,r many years to bring about better 
understanding between these countries by ex¬ 
change of professors and scholar.? and also by 
arranging lectures in vario,us universities. They 
have won recognition from many universities in 
the United Slates. The Taraknalh Found- 
dation has branches also in India. Israel and 
West Germany. These Foundations deserve co- 
opesration from the nationals of India, .specially 
those who are abroad. 

In the final analysis it may be observed 
that it is the home front which offers the real 
problem. The problem is not in the Plan, it- 
.self l)Ut in its operation. Passive eo-operation 
is not enough. The Plan must have the earnest 
and active participation o,f not only the Govern- 
menf hut of all the people of India, whatever 
llicir station of life may be. All drain in the 
trade balance must he sl<',ppcd. Management 
must be in the Jiands of e.vperienced tedmical 
persons, and not of politicians. Hmnano graduated 
inco;me and property lax must be enforced, 
exempting only those who are unable to pay. 
B,irt'h-rate w'hidi gives additional burden to the 
economy of the country must be rigidly 
controlled. The major share of all the work 
must nc'ce.-sarily fall on the )outh of the country 
and they must be willing to take the obligation 
for the sake of their own future and the future 
of their motherland. Above all we cannot 
afford to forget that elernal vigilance is the 
price of Liberty. 
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In our preceding article^ in tliis scries we have 
dealt with some aspects of Article 31 of our 
Constitution as it had been aninulcd by the 
Constitution (Foiirth Aineiulment) Act, 1955. 
In this article we pro])osc to deal with certain 
other asj)eets of the same Article. Belore, 
however, we do it, we should like to refer to a 
preliminary point as it will have a bearing on 
the discussion that will follow; We mean what 
is known as “the police power” of the State as 
distinguished from its '‘power of eminent 
domain. ” 

“The three great legislative powers usually 
exercised by any government are,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Willis.2 “the power of taxation, the police 
power, and tl»e power of eminent domain. The 
power of taxation may be defined as the legal 
capacity of government to impose charges upon 
persons or their projicrty to raise revenue for 
governmental purposes. . . . The police power 
i.s the legal capacity of government to control 
the personal liberty of individuals for the pro¬ 
tection of the social interests (or common good) 
of the people who established such government. 
The power of eminent domain is the legal 
capacity of government to take the private pro¬ 
perty of individuals for a public use upon the 
payment of just compensation. Eminent domain 
is the superior dominion of the State over all the 
property within the State . . . Eminent domain 
differs from the police power in that the police 
power is not a taking of any rights, whether of 
property or a person, from people, but a limita¬ 
tion on the exercise of such rights by people, 
although the police, however, may also result 
in making people lose their property . , . 
While the police power, taxation, and eminent 
domain arc all forms of social control, and 
probably include all of 'the forms of social con¬ 
trol known to the law, each differs from the 
others . , . Forbidding the erection of a wooden 

1. 77?/’. Moflevv Rrifipxp for January, 1958. 

2. Scp Will'.^, Co.istinttional Law o] the United 

States, 1936, pp. 224-25 and 716-17. 


building, and the prevention of a conflagration 
or perhaps of gold hoarding are exercises of the 
liolicc power. Taking land for parks or for 
railways is an exercise of the power of eminent 
domain. Exacting money to make gifts to flood 
sufferers or to erect a monument, is an exercise 
of the power of taxation. Eminent domain takes 
property for use by the public or for the benefit 
of the public . . ., while the police power pre¬ 
vents people from using their own property so 
as to injure others.” Eminent domain, however, 
is, like taxation and the police power, “the off¬ 
spring of political necessity.” According to the 
TTnited States Supreme Court, the ‘police power 
embraces regulations designed to promote the 
public convenience or the general prosperity, 
as w'ell as regulations designed t^u’omote the 
public health, the public morals or the public 
safety.”® Further, in Barbier vs. Connolly* 
the Supreme Court has defined the police power 
of the State as its power “to prescribe regula¬ 
tions to promote the health, peace, morals, 
education, and good order of the people, and 
tn legislate so as to increase the industries of 
the State, develop its reso\irces, and add to its 
wealth and prosperity. There are, according 
to Professor Willis,® “two main requirements for 
a proper exercise of the police power; (1) there 
must be a social interest to be protected w'hich 
is more important than the social interest in 
personal liberty, and (2) there must be, as a 
means for the accomplishment of this end, 
something which bears a substantial relation 
thereto.” 

II 

We shall now pass on to further considera¬ 
tion of Article 31 of our Constitution as it is 
today. The first point we should like to take 
up in this connexion is the question of correla¬ 
tion between Clause (1) and Clause (2) of 


3. See ibid, p. 727. 

4. 1885, 113 U.8.27.—See Fenn, The Devdtopment 
oj (ha Constitulion, 1948, p. 210. 

5. Also see in this connexion foot-note 46 to our 
iirtirle in The Modern Review for October, 1967. 

6. Soe Willi*, op. cU., p. 272. 



sbliife Aisttos 0# btffi iij; 

Article 31. As we have shown in our preceding deprivation of property except by authority of 

article, Clause (1) has laid down: law. It implies that a person may be deprived 

“No person shall be deprived of his* pro- of his property by authority of law. Article 

perty gave by authority of law.” 31 (2) prohibits the acquisition or taking posses- 

And Clause (2) declares: sion of property for a public purpose under any 

“No projjcrty shall be compulsorily acquired law, unless such law provides for (the) pay¬ 
or requisitioned save for a public purpose and ment of compensation. It is suggested that 
save by authority of a law which provides for Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 31 deal with the 
compensation for the property so acquired or same topic, namely, compulsory acquisition or 
requisitioned and cither fixes the amount of the taking possession of property, Clause (2) being 
compensation or specifies the principles on which, only an elaboration of Clause (1). There appear 
and the manner in which, the compensation is to me to be two objections to this suggestion, 
to be determined and given; and no such law If that were the correct view, then Clause (1) 
shall be called in question in any Court on the must be held to be wholly redundant and Clause 
ground that the compensation provided by that (2), by itself, would have been sufficient. In 
law is not adequate.” the next place, such a view would exclude depri- 

A1 though Clause (2) as it is now ig the vation of property olhemLse than by acquisition 
amended form" of the original Clause (2), yet or taking of possession. One can conceive of 
we think that what the Judges of our Supreme circumstances where the State may have to de- 
Court ha\-e stated regarding correlation between privo a person of his property without, acquiring 
Clause (1) and the original Clause (2) of Aiti- or taking possession of the same. Por example, 
cle 31 is in essence equally applicable to cor- in any emergency, in order to prevent a fire 
relation between Clause (J) and the new Clause spreading, the authorities may have to demolish 
(2) of the Article. Unfortunately, there ha- an intervening building. Thig deprivation of 
been, as will appear from what follows, a sharp property is supported in the United Stateg of 
dilYercnce of opinion among the Judges on Hu* America as an exercise of ‘police power.’ This 
llUc.^tion of this correlation. deprivation of property is different from acqui- 

For instance, in the course of his judgmcnl sition or taking of possession of property which 

in Chiranjit Lai Chowdhuri vs. The Union of Soes by the name of ‘eminent domain’ in the 

hulia and Others (to be referred to hereinafter American Law. The construction suggested 
as the Chiranjit Lai case), Da,s J. of the impHcs that our Constitution hag dealt withi 
Supreme Court observed® on 4th December, law of 'eminent domain’, but has not 

1950: provided for deprivation of property in exercise 

“Article 31 protects every person, whether ‘police powers’. I arn not prepared to adopt 
such person is a citizen or not, and it is wide construction, for I do not feel pressed to do 
enough to cover a natural person ag well as an by the language used in Article 31. On the 
artificial person® . . . . • What ... is the contrary, the language of Clause (1) of Article 

moaning of the word ‘property’? It may mean 31 is wider than that of Clause (2), for depri- 

cithcr the bundle of rights which the owner has of property may well be brought about 

()V(T or in respect of n thing, tangible or in- otherwise than by acquiring or taking posscs- 

tangible, or it may mean the thing itself over or of it. I think Clause (1) enunciates the 
ill respect of which the owner may exercise those S^neral prnciplc that no person shall be deprived 
'•'ghtfi . . . Articles [19(1) (f) and 31] only of his property except by authority of law which, 

fogard that as ‘property’ which can by itself a positive form, implies that a person may 

l<e acquired, disposed of or taken possession deprived of hia property, provided he is so 
of . . . Article 31(1) formulates the funds- ^fop^’ived by authority of law. No question of 
iticntal right in a negative form prohibiting the compensation arises under Clause (1). The 
_effect of Clause (2) is that only certain kinds 

7. See our proceding article in this connexion in of deprivation of property, namely, those brought 
't'he Modem Hevuho for January, 18W. about by acquisition or taking possession of it. 

Atprame Com Aepwts, 1060, Vol. I; permissible under any law, unless 

^> 8 ., » Corpoiation, such law provides for (the) payment of com- 
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pensation. If the deprivation of property is 
brought about by means other than acquisition 
or taking possession of it, no compensation is 
required, provided that such deprivation is by 
authority of law.” 

Das J. referred to Article 31 of the Consti¬ 
tution again irx May, 19.02, in the course of his 
judgment iji The State of Bihar Ys. Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga and 
Others and stated:’® 

“Article 31 is one of a group of Articles 
included in Part III of the Constitution under 
the heading ‘Fundainentr.l Rights’, It confers a 
fundamental right in so far as it protects pri¬ 
vate property from State action. Clause (1) of 
the Article protects the owner from being de¬ 
prived of his property save by authority of law. 
A close examination of the language of Clause 
(1) will show that this immunity is a limited one 
and this will at once be clearly jr^rceivod if wo 
convert the negative language of Clause (1) in¬ 
to positive language. In its [>ositive form Clause 
(1) will read: 

‘Any i)crson may be deprived of his pro¬ 
perty by authority of haw.’ 

“The only limitation put upon the State 
action is the requirement that the authority of 
law is a prerequisite for the exercise of its power 
to deprive a person of his properly. This con¬ 
fers some protection on the owner in that he 
will not be deprived of his property save by 
authority of law and this protection is the mea¬ 
sure of the fundamental right. It is to empha¬ 
sise this immunity from State action as a funda¬ 
mental right that the Clause has been worded in 
negative language. Likewise, (clause (2)” is 
worded in negative language in order to empha¬ 
sise the fundamental right contained therein 
.Clause (2) of the Article, in its posi¬ 
tive form, omitting words unnece.ssary for our 
present purpose, wdll read as follows: 

'Any property,.may be taken 

possession of or acquired for public purpose* 
under any law authorising the taking of such 
possession or such acquisition if the law pro¬ 
vides for compensation for the property taken 
possession of or acquired . . . . ’ 

10. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1952, Vo], III; 
Parts IX and X, November and December, 1952; 
pp. 988-90. 

11. As it was originally beforo the amendment 
of 1955. 


“Put in the above form, the Clause makea 
it clear at once and beyond any shadow of doubt 
that there are three limitations imposed upon 
the power of the State, namely, (d) that the 
taking of possession or acquisition of property 
must be for a public purpose, (2) that such tak¬ 
ing of possession or acquisition must be under 
a law authorising such taking of ixossession or 
acquisition, and (3) that the law must provide 
for compensation for the property so taken or 
acquired. These three limitations constitute 
the protection granted to the owner of property 
and are the measure of his fundamental right 
under this Clause.” 

Patanjali Sastri C. J. did not agree with 
the above view of Das J. in regard to the ques¬ 
tion of corrclalion between Clause (1) and 
Clause (2) of Article 31, and Mehr Chand 
Mahajan and Chulam Ha.«an .J.J. concurred 
with liim. Tints we find Patanjali Sastri observ¬ 
ing’- on 17lh December, 19.53, in the course of 
his judgment in The State of West Bengal Yb. 
Subodh Gopal Bose and Others be referred 
to hereinafter as the Subodh Gopal Case): 

“With all respect to my learned brother 
(Das .1.) I am unable to share the view ex- 
presse<i by him. He reads Clauses (1) and (2) 
as mutually exclusive in scope and content, 
—Clause (2) imposing limitations only on two 
particular kinds of deprivation of private pro¬ 
perty, namely, those brought about by acquisi¬ 
tion or taking possession thereof, and Clause (1) 
authorising all other kinds of deprivation with 
no limitation except that they should be autho¬ 
rised by law. There are several objections to 
llic acceptance of this view. But the most serious 
of them all is that it largely nullifies the pro¬ 
tection afforded by the Constitution to rights of 
private projicrly and, indeed, stultifies the "very 
coiK'eption of the ‘right to property’ as a funda¬ 
mental rigid. For, on this view, the State, acting 
tlirough ils legislative organ, could, for instance, 
arbitrarily prohibit a person from using his pro¬ 
perty, or authorise its destruction, or render it 
useless for him, without any compensation and 
without a public purpose to be served thereby, 
as these conditions are stipulated only for acqui¬ 
sition and taking possession under Clause (2). 
Now, the wlwle object of Part III of the Cons- 

12. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V; 
Parts VI & VII, June and July 195^ pp. 600409. 
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titution is to provide protootion for the freedoms 
and rights mentioned therein against arbitrary 
invasion by the State, which as defined by Arti¬ 
cle 12 (of the Constitution) includes the Legis¬ 
latures of tjhe country. It would be a startling 
irony if the fundamental rights of property were, 
in effect, to be turned by construction into an 
arbitraiy power of the State to deprive a person 
of his property without compensation in all 
ways other than acquisition or taking possession 
of such property. If the Legislatures were to 
have such arbitrary power, why should compen¬ 
sation and public purpose be insisted upon in 
connexion wdth what are termed two particular 
forma of deprivation? What could be the rati¬ 
onal principle underlying this differentiation? 
To say thait Clause (1) defines the ‘police power’ 
in relation to rights of property is no satisfactory 
answer, as the same power could as well have 
been extended to thc.se two particular kinds of 
deprivation. Such extension would at least liave 
avoided the followdng anomaly: Compcn.sation 
is paid to indemnify the owner for the loss of 

his property.according to Das J.’a 

reading of that Clause (i.c., Clause 1), the 
(. onstitution-makei's have provided for no in¬ 
demnification of the exprojiriated owner. Why? 
Be( ause, it is oaid, deprivation under Clause (1 i 
is an exercise of ‘police power.’ This, to my 
niiud, is fallacious. You first construe the 
(Ilause as conferring upon the State acting 
through its Legislature unfettered power to de¬ 
prive owners of their property in all other cases 
except the two mentioned in Clause (2), and 
then seek to justify such sweeping and arbitrary 
powder by calling it 'police power.’ According to 
Das J. Clause (1) was designed to confer ‘police 
]K)wtT’ on the State to deprive persons of their 
I)roperty by means other than acquisition or 
taking possession of such property. He would 
read the Clause in a positive form as implying 
that a person may bo deprived of his property 
ly authority of law. In other words, the framers 
of our Constitution, who began Part III (of the 
(Constitution) by formulating the fundamental 
lights of individuals against invasion by the 
hogislatures in the country, ended by formulat¬ 
ing right of the Legislatuitrcs to deprive indivi¬ 
duals of their property without compensation!” 
Patanjali Sastri C. J. added^*: 

13. See ibid; pp. Q06418. 


“The American doctrine of police power a* 
a distinct and specific legislative power is not re¬ 
cognised in our Constitution and it is tiierefore 
contrary to the scheme of the Constitution to 
that Clause (1) of Article Bd must be read iof 
positive terms and understood as conferring 
police power on the Legislature in relation to 
rights of property. I entirely agree with the obser¬ 
vations of Muklicrjea J. in Chiranjit Lai’s case, 
that ‘in interi)rcting the provisions of our Consti¬ 
tution we should go by the plain words used by 
the Constitution-makers and the importing of ex¬ 
pressions like ‘police power’, which is a term of 
variable and indefinite connotation in AmU’ican 
law', can only make the task of interpretation 
more difficult.’^' The correct approach, in ray 
opinion, to the iiiteipretalion of Article 31 is to 
bear in mind the context and setting in w'hich it 
has been placed. As already stated. Part III of 
the (jonstiiution is designed to afford protection 
to the freedoms and rights mentioned therein 
against, inroads by the State which includes the 
Legislatures as well as the executive Govern¬ 
ments in the country..A fundamental 

light is thus sought to he protected not only 
against the legislative organ of the State but 
also against its executive organ. The purpose of 
Article 31, it is hardly necc.ssary to emphasise, 
is not to declare the right of the State to deprive 
a person of his property but, as the heading of 
the Article show's, to protect the ‘right to pro¬ 
perty’ of every person. But how docs the Arti¬ 
cle jirotect the right to properly? It protects it 
by defining the limitatioiig on the power of the 
State to take away private property without the 
consent of the owner. It is an im{X)rtant, limita¬ 
tion on that power that legislative action is a 

14. Muklicrjea J. had made tliLs ob^eivation on 
4th Dceembe-r, 19.M), in the cour.«(< of h:s judgment in 
Chiranjit Lai Chnurhuri Vs. The Union oj India and 
Others, with rcfcroiice to the <iontenlion of the 
Attoi-ney-Gciicral for India that ‘‘CJaui'e (1) of 
Article 31 relates lo a power different from that dealt 
with under Clause (2)” (of the Article), and that 
“What Claaso (1) coutcmplatc.s ig confismtion or des¬ 
truction of property in exercise of what are known as 
‘police powers’ in American law, for which no pay¬ 
ment of compensation ig necessary”. Mukherjea J. 
had also prefaced his observation w.tli the remark; “I 
do not think it proper for purposes of the present, case 
(i.e., Uie Chiranjit ImI rase) to enter into a distusaon 
on this somewhat debatable point which haa been rai.«ed 
by the learned .\(torney-<')em’Tal.”—See The Fiupr(>me 
Court 1950, Vol. I; Parts IX and X; December 

1950, p. 907. 

10. Aiticln la of the Constitution of Indin. * 
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prerequisite for its exercise. As pointed out by 
Cooley,'** Tlie right to appropriate private pro¬ 
perty to public uses lies dormant in the State, 
until legislative action is had, pointing out the 
occasions, the modes, conditions, and agencies 
for its appropriation. Private property can only 
bo taken pursuant to law.’ In England .... 
Parliament alone could authorise interference 
witli the enjoyment of private pmperty. Black- 
stoiio also says that it is the Legislature alone 
that can interpose aiul compel the individual 
to part with his property*'. It is this limita¬ 
tion which the frainors of our Corl^titution 
have emhodiod in (.'laiise (1) of Article 31 
which is thus (le*igTied to prolcet the right.s to 
propel ty against deprivation by the Stale act¬ 
ing through its executive organ, the CoverJi- 
ment. tdaiise (2) iniiH^rs two further limita¬ 
tions on the Legislalure itself. It is prohibited 
from making a law authorising expropriation 
excejil for puhlic pui'inivci, and on payment of 
com|)eii''a1iou fur the injuiy sustained by tlic 
owner. TIich; important limitations on the 
powi-r of tile State, aornig through tlie execu¬ 
tive and legislative organs', to take a^aj’’ pri¬ 
vate projuaty aie designed to protect Ihi owner 
against ai'biirary deprivation of his jn-eperty. 
Clause,3 fl) and (21 of Article 31 are thus not 
mutually exclusive in scope ancl content, l)ut 
should, in my xiew, be lead togcllier .‘uid 
imderslood as dc'aling willi the same subject, 
inmiely, the protcetioii of the right to jiroperty 
by means of the limitations on the Stale power 
referred to aliove, the depiivation contem¬ 
plated in t'lau.se (I) being no other than the 
acquisition or taking possession of jiroperty re¬ 
ferred to in Clause (2) .It will now 

be seen that the two objections raised by Das 
J. to the view expressed above, namely, that 
Clauses (1) and (2) must be read together and 
understood as dealing with the same topic, are 
really baseless. The first objection i,s that 
Clause (1) would then be redundant. It w'ould 


power and constitutes a protectiwi agninst. the 
executive organ of the State. The second objec¬ 
tion that the State’s power in an emergency to 
dei)rive a person of his property without pay¬ 
ment of compensation, as for example, to demo¬ 
lish an inlerv(‘ning building to prevent a con¬ 
flagration from spreading, would be e.xcludcd, 
is equally baseless. Cases of that kind would 
fall .... within the cxcci>tion in Clause (5) 
(b) (ii)'** (of Article 31), and no compensa¬ 
tion would be payable for the loss caii.sed by 
(lie de>lruc(ion of property authorised under 

that C lause.No cut and (h ied test can 

he lorniiilatcd a.s to wheth(;r in a giv'on case the 
ouiier is ‘deprived’ of his property within the 
meaning of Article 31; each ca.se must be deci¬ 
ded as it ari,scs on its facts. Broadly speaking, it 
may be said that an abridgement (of tlio rights 
('f th(' Owner) would bo so sulistaiitial as to 
aincjunt (o a deprivation within the meaning of 
Aitielo ol if, in efleet, i(, withheld the property 
from tlu' possession and enjoyment of the owner, 
or seriously imi>aired its a^-e andSt-njoyment bv 
Imn, or matetrially reduecd its value.” 

As wo have staled heibre, :Mchr (.’hand 
j\Ia!iajaii .and (Jhulam Hasan .J.J, agreed with 
Patanjali Sastri C. ,J. in hi,s inlerpretation ot 
Clause (1) and Clause (2) of Article 31 
and in his view on their correlation. .lagati- 
nadhanda.s J. also stated'** on 17th December, 
l!)r>.}, in the course ol his sepa,rate judgment in 
tile Subodh (jOpnl case: 

"Now as regards Article 3.1, I agree that 
Cl.aiiso (1) cannot be construed as being either 
a declaration or implied reeognition of the Ame¬ 
rican doctrine of ‘ixilice power.’ The negative 
language used therein cannot, I think with res- 
fact, be turned into the grant, express or im- 
phod, (,f a positive power. Indeed, as ray Lord 
the Chief .Justice*" has pointed out in his judg¬ 
ment, no such grant of police power is necessary, 


not bo so, becauj^e it embodies one of the three 
important limitations on the exercise of the 
State power of deprivation of private property, 
namely, the. necessity for the legislative* action 
as a condition precedent to the exercise of the 


18. As , shown in our preceding ankle in this 
.sdKs, Clau.se (5)(b)(u) of ArtkJe 31 of our Coua.- 
Uiliori }ias laid down as followa: 

"Nothing in Clause (2) (of Article 31) sJjall afferi 
the provisions of any law which the State may here¬ 
after inako for llie promotion of publio health or the 
piovention of danger to life or property.” 


16. “Constilutional Limitations, Vol. 11 p 1119” 

17. "*Copmentaries, Vol. I, p. 110." 


I arts VI and VII, June and July 1954 . n 
20. 1 , 9 ., PatanjaU SmuI C.J. 
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having r^ard to the scheme of the OonsUtu- 

Further, it may be noted here that in the 
course of his judgment in Duarkadas Shrinivas 
of Bombay Vs. The Sholapvr Spinning and 
Weaving Co. Ltd,, and Others (to be referred 
to hereinafter as the Dwarkadas Shrinivas case), 
delivered on 18th December, 1953, that is, one 
day after the delivery of judgments in the 
Subodh Copal case, Mehr Chand Mahajan .1. 
expressed views sinular to those of Patanjali 
Sastri C. J., as shown above. “Article 31,” he 
said^®, “deals with the field of eminent domain 
and the whole boundary of that field is demar¬ 
cated by this Aficlo. In other word.s, the State’s 
power to take the property of a person is com¬ 
prehensively delimited by thif. Article . . . Arti¬ 
cle 31(1) declares the first requisite for the 
excrci.so of the power of eminent domain. It 
guarantees that a person cannot bt* deprivt'd of 
f)ro))erty by an executive fiat and that it is only 
by the exercise of its legislative powers that the 
Stale can deprive a person of his property. In 
other words, all that Article 31(1) says is that 
private projierty can only be taken pursuant to 
law and not otherwise. (Judge Cooley is then 

quoted here).Article 31(2) defineii the 

powers of the legislature in the field of eminent 
domain. It declares that private property shall 
not be taken by the State under a law unless the 
law provides for comi)ensation for the, i)roiierty 
taken. It is also implicit in the language of the 
Article that such taking can only be for public 

purposes.Clause (5) (of Article 31) 

is the saving Clause. It saves from the opera¬ 
tion of Clause (2) laws made on certain sub¬ 
jects. The scope of the first Clause (of Article 
31) being merely to save private properly from 
being taken purely by executive action and the 
only Clause which limits legislative action in 
the field of eminent domain being Clause (2), 
the saving Clause (5) therefore concerns itself 
with Clause (2) only.” 

Furthers*: 


21. Jagannadlauidas J,, however, also observed; 
“On tho other hand, T am unable to a^ree with 

the view that Article 31(1) has reference only to the 
power of Eminent. Domain”.—For further details see 
pfiffca 67(V-72 of The Supr&me Coifft ffeporfs pp- 
h'rrod to in foot-note 19 above. 

22. See ibid, pp. 695-9Q. 

23. Ree ibid, pp. 008-07, 


^‘The saving dause (6) in Aitiold 81 ban 
been designed with the oepreas purpose of sav¬ 
ing to a certain extent laws made ini 
exorcise of the police power of the State which 
may lead to deprivation of property. It has also 
saved laws relating to ta.x. It has thus deli¬ 
mited from the field of eminent domain the field 
of exercise of police power and the exercise of 
the power of taxation. Not only has it saved 
from the mischief of Clause (2) of Article 31 
j>rovisions of luw.s made for the purpose of impos¬ 
ing Or levying any tax or penalty and the laws 
made for (the) promotion of public health or 
the prevention of danger to life or properly, but 
it has also sa\ cd from the mischief of the Clause 
the provisions of all existing laws which may be 
construed as amounting to deprivation of pro¬ 
perly of a person as well as evacuee property 
laws under which the Slate takes paescssion of 
properties of i)crsor.s who have left India for 
Pakistan. In the result the saving Clause com¬ 
prehensively includes within the ambit all the 
jmwers of the State in (the) exercise of which 
it could dejirive a person of property without 
payment of compensation. In other words, all 
forms of deprivation of property by tlic State 
without payment of compensation have boon 
included Avithin the ambit of the exception 
Clause (5), while (the) other forms of depri¬ 
vation of ju'operty which are outside the ambit 
of (ho exception (’)lau ‘'0 .are inevitably within 
the misehief of Clause (2) of the Article. From 
the language emidoyed in the dilTorent sub- 
Clausos (Clau.'.es?) of Article 31 it is difficidt 
to e>cai)c (he conolusif)n that the words ‘acqui¬ 
sition’ and ‘taking possc.ssion’ used in Article 
31 (2) have the same meaning as the word ‘de¬ 
privation’ in Article 31(d).” 

In cfinclusion, Mahajan J. observed’^*. 

‘‘The learned Altovncy-Cicneral (for India) 
suggested that much weight could not be 
attached in construing Article 31 to the provi¬ 
sions of Clause (5) in as much as the saving 
Clause had been introduced by tlie Article 
merely by way of abundant c.aution. I am un¬ 
able to acoedo to this contention as it seems to 
me that the Constitution while defining and 
delimiting fundamental rights would not intro- 
dpee in the Articles dealing with those rights 

94. See ibid, pp. O07-7O9- 
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some matters marely by way of abundant cau¬ 
tion. To my mind, it was essential while delimit¬ 
ing and dofining fundamental rights to fully de¬ 
fine the field of the right and to say what was 
not included within that right. As already said, 
the Article read as a whole comprehensively de¬ 
fines the State’s power of eminent domain as 
disitinguished from all its other powers the exer¬ 
cise of which may amount to the taking of pri¬ 
vate property. The arg\imont that these excep¬ 
tions were ineor[)oi'ate(] in Article 31 by way of 
abundant caution further stands negatived by 
the contents of Sub-Clause (5) (b) (ii) of the 
Article. Only laws made for the promotion of 
public health or for (the) prevention of danger 
to life or properly have been excluded from the 
mischief of Clau.«c (2) of the Article, while 
other laws made in (the) exercise of (the) power 
of social control which deprive a person of pro¬ 
perty have not been saved from the operation 
of Clause (2). Illustratively, laws made by the 
State dealing with morality and which may lead 
to dei'i'ivation of ])rnpcrty are outside the ambit 
of the cxcei)tion Clause. A fortiori, any depri¬ 
vation of property under a law made for (the) 
promotion of morality would fall within the mis¬ 
chief of Clau.se (2) .\rticlc 31. It is thus clear 
that only that form of legislation which promotes 
public health or prevention of danger to life or 
property is saved from rthe provisions of Article 
31 (2), while otlier lavv.N made in (the) exorcise 
of the i>owor of social control, if they deprive a 
person of properly, arc not saved from the opera¬ 
tion of Clause (2) of Article 31.The 

objections envisaged by my brother (i.e., Das 
J.) in (ihiranjd Lol Chowdhuri’s ca.so against 
the suggestion that Clauses (1) and (2) of Arti¬ 
cle 31 deal with the same topic of compulsory 
acquisition or taking of projicrty do not at all 
oppress me and do not seem to me to be insur¬ 
mountable or cogent. On the assumpt.ion that 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 31 deal with the 
same to|)ic, it is not clear to me why in tha' 
context Article 31(1) somehow becomes redun¬ 
dant. This i.s the only clause in the Article 
which gives protection to private property fron. 
being taken under executive orders withnu 
legislative sanction behind them. The first, re¬ 
quisite for the exercise of the power of cmimn^ 
domain is that it can only be exercised pursuant 
to law. It was necessary while delimiting the 
4^14 ot eminent domain to ftate that In the 


Article.The result of the above dis¬ 

cussion is that, in my opinion. Article 31 is a 
self-contained provision delimiting the field of 
eminent domain and Article 31 Clauses (1) and 
(2) (sic) deal with the same topic of compulsory 
acquisition of property.As I read Arti¬ 

cle cd, it gives complete protection to private 
property as against executive action, no matter 
by w'hat process a person is deprived of posses- 
sit)n of it. In other words, the Constitution 
declares that no person shall be dei)rivod of 
posses.sion of private property without payment 
of compensation and that too under the autho¬ 
rity of law, provided there was a public puri>ose 
beliind that law. It is immaterial to the person 
who is deprived of property as to what use the 
State makes of his properly or what title it 
acquires in it. The protection n? against los.s of 
])i' 0 ])erty to the owner and there is no protection 
given to the State by the Article. It has no 
fundamental right a.s against the individual 
citizen. Article 31 states the lii^itatioug on the 
power of the State in the field m asking pro- 
perty and tho.so limitations are in 'the interests 
of the person sought to be do])rived of hip jn’o- 
jHi'ty. The question whetl)cr acquisition has a 
larger conccjit than is conveyed by the expres¬ 
sion ‘taking possession’ is, really of academic 
interest in view of the cojn[)reliensivo phraseo¬ 
logy employed by Clause (2) of Article 31.” 

It in.ay also be noted here that Ghulam 
Hasan J., loo, stated^'’ in the course of his 
judgment in the Dwarakndaa Shrinivas case; 

“f am not prepared to subscribe to the pro¬ 
position that Article 31(1) stands by itself and 
should he lead separately from (Article 31) (2) 
and [ cannot attribute an intention to our Par¬ 
liament to deprive a person of his projmrty 
merely by passing an Act, The two parts of the 
Article (i.c.. Clause (1) and Clause (2) of 
Article 31) form an integral whole and cannot 
be di.ssociatcd from each other.” 

ni 

It should be evident from what has been 
shown above that the majority of the Judges 
of our Supreme Court consisting of Patanjali 
Sastri C. J. and Mehr Cband Mahajan and 
Ghulam Hasan JJ., have in essence held, in the 

e«e itiid, pp, 
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Sfuhodh Oopal case and the Dv>arakadas Shru 
nivas case, that Clause (1) and the original 
Clause (2) of Article 31 of our Constitution 
‘^are not mutually exclusive in scope and con¬ 
tent/’ but that they “should be read togethe 
and understood as dealing with the same sub¬ 
ject, namely, the protection of the right to pro¬ 
perty by moans of limitations’’ on the power of 
the State to take away private property with¬ 
out the consent of the owner. Further, they have 
held tliat “the deprivation contemplated in 
Clause (1)” is “no other than the acquisition 
or taking possession of the property referred to 
in (the said) Clause (2).” And, as we have 
na*€d before, their reasonings equally apply in 
edPect to correlation between Clause (1) and the 
new Clause (2) of Article 31. It may alsi> be 
incidentally noted here that the view of the 
inajurity of its Judges is the view of the 
Supreme Court, Still, we may now refer to the 
rejoinder of Das J. to the views of the majority 
of the Judges. The rejoinder, liowever, is a 
very long one. Considerations of spare do not 
permit us to quote it here at length. We shall 
only refer to wdiat appear to ua to be the salient 
points in il.-^ 

Bn the course of his judgment in the 
Suhodh G^pal ease. Das J. ohserved-" in 
rf'nnexion with (the Original) Article 31 of the 
Constitution : 

“It is suggested that the two Clauses 
Clause (1) and Clause (2 of Article 31) are 
not mutually exclusive hut must be read together 
and that they are only eoneerned with what has 
been described as the Sla’e*fe power of eminont 
domain whieh, areoixling to Professor Willis, 
means the legal capacity of sovereignly, or one, 
of its governmental organs, to lake private 
property for a publie use upon the payment of 
just compensation. Reference is made to certain 
• • . . eminent . . . , writers-^ .... to 
show that from early times jurists have insisted 
on three things as pre-requisites for the cxerci&e 
of this power of eminent domain, namely, (1) 
the authority of law, (2) the requirement of 
public use, and (3) the payment of just compen- 


20. For details, reference may he made to the 
judgment of Das J. in the Subodh Gogal case.—See 
ibid, pp, 619-68 and, in particular; pp. 634-68. 

27. See ibid, pp. 634-36. 

2S. |8iuh as Eugo Grotiw, William BlarkfitPBe 
M ibidi p> Wf 
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produces those three limitations on the power o{ 
eminent domain, namely, that Clause (1) aq|lioun- 
ces the necessity for legislative sanction as a pre¬ 
requisite for the exercise of the power, thus 
protecting all persons against expix^priation by 
the State acting through itb executive organ, the 
Government, and that Clause (2) reproduces the 
necessity of a public jiurpose and payment of 
compensation. In is concluded that these 
impoilunt liinitatitnis on the S’ateV power of 
em^cnl domain are designed to protect a 
person against arbitrary deprhalien of his 
propeily and (that) lljcy constitute his funda¬ 
mental right in relation to his properly. The 
proposition thus formulated ib ceiiainly attrac¬ 
tive and, indeed, lias found favour with my 
learned colleagues but appears to me to be 
open to, certain objections. I say in all 
humility that I coiK^Idcr the method of appi^^ach 
'and the line of reasoning in support of that 
proposition cniiicly fallacious and wrong. The 
steps in the argument seem to be (i) that the 
power of eminent domain and the limitations 
thereon as explained by eminent jurists arc in- 
coi^^oraled in the Fifth. Amendment^'* to the 
Constitution of the United Slates, (ii) that 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Articles 31 arc concerned 
with the same topic of eniir»ent domain, and (iii) 
that, therefore, Claus<'s (1) and (2) (>f Article 
31 must be read as having reproduced the 
same limitations on the power of eminent 
domain.” 

Cnti'Slsiiig the ab(*ve vdevv-; ('f his collea¬ 
gues Das J. remarked/^'* among other things: 

“If it were (orrecl to bay that the two. 
Clauses, (1) and (2), of Arlicle 31 deal wUh 
the same topic of tlie Slate’s power of eminent 
domain which is inherent in its sovereignty 
tlien, as I pointed out in my judgmenl^^ in 
ChiranjitUiVs case . . . Clause fl) must bo 

held to be wholly redundant and Claust* (2) by 
itself would have sufficed, for the ne(’es 5 ity of 

20. Rofcronce obviously is t/O tlio following provi¬ 
sion's in (he Fifth Amoriclmeiit: 

‘‘No prt’son shall ... ho dopriv^od of life, libc'rty, 
or properly, without due process of law; nor shall 
priv'nto property be tpken for public u'^e, without just 
compensation.” 

30. The Supreive Court Reports, 1054, Vol. V; 
June and July. 1954, pp. 637-38. 

31. Already ^uoti?d by na in an earlier pan of 
this article, 
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a law la ijuite clearly implicit in Clause (2) 
itself which alone would have served as a 
protection apain^t State action through its 
executive organ, the government. Another 
ami jnore seiiniis o!)jection against reading 
both the Clauses as dealing only with the saoio 
t(»})ic of eminent domain as pointed 011 -^“ 

by me in CMranjitlaVs cose.that such 

cojistruilion will place the dcpiivalion of pro- 
peity otlierwi^e than by the taking of posacs- 
sion or aiqiiisilifn of jt outside the pale of all 
constitutional protection. As I said there and 
as I shall also do hereafter in detail, one can 
conceive of circuinstanrcs where the Sta’c, in 
exercise of the State’s police pewer, may have 
to deprive a persem of his proj)er:y wilhoiU tak¬ 
ing possosion of it or actpiiring it within the 
meaning of Artirle 31(2). This police power 
of tile Sta^c is also one of tlu' pnw’cr> inherent 
in the sovereignly of the State. The vsugges- 
tion that llie fust two Clause- of Article 31 
«*houl(l be read as dealing only with emiiienf 
domain will, if accejited, lead us to hold that 
our Constitution has not dealt with the State’s 
police power to depri\e a peOion of this pro- 
j)erty and has not provided for us any protec- 
tion against the Slate by impo.>ing any limita¬ 
tion on the exercise of that power, 'ITc sug¬ 
gested construction will render the enunciation 
of fundamental ‘Rjglil to propirly’ patently 
incomplete."’ 

Further^^^* - 

“To say that the entire poliee powder of 
the Stale to deprive a person of his property 
is to be found only in Article 31 (5) (b) (ii)"‘‘ 
will be to confine the exercise of that power 
bv the LegislaJiire within a very narrow and 
inelaslie limit, namely^ only for the promotion 

32. Already ciuotcd by us in an earlier i)art of 
this art.cle. 

?^S. The ^vpreme Court Ihportu, 1954, Vol. 5; 
June and July, 1954, pp. 6^17-48. 

34. As .diown in our prccedinc: arfklo in this 
ac’Hes, {dau*-'o 5(bj of Article 31 of the C'oiL'sliiut.on 
runs as follows: 

‘‘(5) Nothing in Claiisr* (2) shall affect— 
fa) ♦ * ♦ * 

(b) the provis.oas of any law which the 
State may heremfier make— 

(i) for the purj)o«e of iinjM^sng or levying 
any tax or penalty, or 

(ii) for the promotion of public health or 
tho prevention of danger to bfe or 
property, or 

(iij) 


of public health or the prtventioe of danger to 
life or property. On the asaumption that 

Article 31(5) (b) (ii) is conceiyied with saving 
the police power it may cover the laws autho¬ 
rising the destruction of rotten or adulterated 
b>odstuff or the pulling down of a dangerous 
dilapidated building or the demolition of a 
building to pivvciit lire fiom spreading. But it 
is quite easy to contemplate laws which do not 
fall within Article 3](5)(b)(ii) but are, never- 
llu'lc.ss^ made unmistakably in exercise of the 
Slate's police power. Consider the case of a 
law authorising the seizure and destruction of, 
say, obscene pictures or blasphemous literature. 
Such law is clearly necessary for the promotion 
or proiection of public morality. Nobody can 
for a mojiiciit think of contending that such 
law will be void if it docs not provide for com¬ 
pensation and yet that will be the result if we 
are to accept the suggcs.ed consTuction, for 
such a law made for proiccling public morality 
is obvioLihly not covcrcil by Article 3l(5)(b)(ii) 
and, w'ill, according to such corTlHruclion, be hit 
b\ Article 31(2) ‘\ A conslruciicyi which leads 
to the aslounding result of compelling the S’ate 
to buy up obscene pictures and blasphemous 
li’erature if it desiics to preserve public morality 
caiiiiot nieiil serious considoralifm and muar be 
illscaided at ouce. Take the case of a law 
providing for the compulsory contiibniion by 
all banks ba.^cd upoii the average; daily deposits 
for the purpose of creating a guarajitec fund to 
st'cure the full repayment of de|)osils to all 
depositors in case any such bank becomes in¬ 
solvent and is ordered to be wound up. This 
Jaw' quite clearly deprives the, banks of property 
in the shaj^e of their req)eclive contributions 
anrl it is not covered by Clause (5) (b) (i) as it 
cannot be said to impo.se a tax or a penalty, and 
does not fall within (5)(b)(ii) either, for it is 
not a law for the promotion of public health 
or for the prevention of danger to life or 
properly. This law^ being thus outside Clause 
(5) (b) canno.t, acefirding to the suggested con¬ 
struction, be supported as an instance of exer¬ 
cise of police power for, cx hypoJiesisj the e^ntire 
police power wdth regard to deprivation of pro¬ 
perty is contained in Clause (5) (b) and conse¬ 
quently the law II have mentioned will not be 
protected from the operation of Article 31 (2) 

36. See in this connection the view qI 
J. previously quoted. 



and must be void for not providing any com¬ 
pensation. Yet In the United Stales where 60 
much is made of the sanctity of private property 
and from where we are prone to draw inspiration 
in these matters such a law has been upheld as 
constitutional, as an instance of a valid exer¬ 
cise of the Siate’s police power Vhich extends 
to all the ^rral pul>lic needs’. (See Noble 
State Hank V. Haskell). Aiiain, suppose tliere 
is a labour dispute between, J^ay, a tramway 
company and its svoikcrs and the iiinning of 
of the tram cars is sK^pped. \ law which in 
-mb circiimsianccs au^lioriscs the Slate to 
lake possession of tlio tram dt^pot and 
run the tram cars by the mililary or 
Oilier pj’'3oimcl during such emergen; y fm 
the coinenience of the travelling puldic is 
not within ('lause (Slfhlfii) and on this 
con^ti uclion will })c \oid if it docs not ])rovi(le 
for compcnsalion to the tramway (om])anv. On 
the suggested construction pushed to its hnilcal 
conclusion it will not be ]>(^ssil)lc in future to 
impose any social control on the profiteers 
or blackmarkcteers, for a law controlling and 
fixing prices of essential 5.nppluN will always 
o'eprlvo them of pioperly of the value to be 
measured by the dilference l)j*lween black- 
market price and tb(‘ c()ntiolIe<l pi ice. 
The snggcsied C(rnsl ruction may even make 
it difficult to suppoM any future law 
containing provisions similar to those in tin* 
procedures codc^ or olliei laws not slricllv falling 
uilliin tile (sic) Clause (5) (b) (ii) but autho¬ 
rising the seizure of books, documents or other 
property or the appointment of a receiver or 
sequestrator to take possession of property, 
for in all such cases there will be a ‘deprivation’ 
of property. It is unnecessary to multiply 
instances. The several instances I have just 
given above appear to me to furnish ample 
justification for rejecting a construction which 
may make it impossiI)le for the State to under¬ 
take beneficial legislation to promote social 
interest and may invalidate laws of the kind I 
have mentioned.’^ 

Moreover, inquiring into the reason why 
Clause (5)(b)(ii) was at all inserted in Article 
31, Das J. obscrv'cd:®^ 

“The answer will become obvious if it is re¬ 
membered that h is extremely dilficult to definic* 

36. 77ia Supr&me Court Reports, 1064t Vob V; 
Juae and July 1964, p. Mi. 


precisdy the ambit and sdope of the Statens 
police power over or in relation to private 
pioperly and some of the instances and forms 
of the exercise of such police power over or in 
relation to property may superficially resemble 
the exercise of the power of eminent domain, 
'riic conclusion, therefore, becomes irresistible 
that allliougli Clause (5) (b)(ii) was tkjI strictly 
speaking necessary for saving the police power, 
jicverthelcs^n (jur Constitution-rriakers, out of 
abundant caution and with a view to avoid (ing) 
any possible argument, thought fit to insert sub- 
clause (5)(l>)(ii) in Article 31. It is impos¬ 
sible to hold that the entire police power of the 
Slate to deprive a person of his property is 
con!ainc<] in that suh-claute.” 

Das J. next lefcrred to the criticism of his 
t oIliMgiicri that the ac<.('ptance of his inlorprela- 
lion of Ardile 31 • of the Coiistiluliun. would 
mean tha! iheiv would be no “protection against 
tlie lcgi>lature in the nialicr of deprixution of 
property in exercise of tlie State’s police power,” 
and lliat tlui.-s there might be “legislative tyranny 
in rc-pccl of our properly.” To this his reply 
V. as, among other things:^"- 

‘’What, I ask, is our protection against 
tlie legislature in the matter of deprivation of 
proj>erly by the exerci-c of the power of taxa- 
tioir^? None whatever. By exercising its 
power of taxatioji l)y law" the Slate may de¬ 
pt i\e us, citizen ot non-eiiizcn, of almost six- 
ictm annas in the rupee of our income. What, 
I next aj-k, is the protection which our Cons¬ 
titution gives to any person against the legis¬ 
lature in the matter of deprivation even of life 
or personal liberty? None, except the requirja- 
inenl of Arheic 21, ijamely. a procedure to be 
e^ablished by the legislatuie itself and a skele¬ 
ton procedure prescribed in Article 22 ... . 

Th(‘iefore.what is there to complain 

of if, in the matter of deprivation of property 
by the exercise of the State’s police powder, our 
Constitution ha®, by Article 31(1), given U6 
protection only against the executive but none 
against the legislature? What is abnormal if 
Our Constitution has tfust(3d the legislature, as 
the people of Great Britain have trusted 
their Parliament ? Right to life and personal 
liberty and the right to private property still 

37. See ibid, pp. 652-56. 

38. See Clause (5>(b)(i) of Article 31 and 
Article 2W of the CoixstitutioD in tbi« coonexiou. 




exist in Great Britain in. Spite of the supremacy 
Oif Parliament. Why should wc assume or 
apprehend that onr Pailiament or State 
’ IcftLsIaturc should {sic) act like mad men and 
deprive us of our property without any rhyme 
01 reason? After all our executive government 
is respnn-ible to the h^gi^lature and the 
legislature is answerahle to the peOpV. Even 
if the legihla;ure indulgo^; in occasional vagaries, 
we hav’c to put up with it for the lime being. 
That is the price we must j>ay for democracy. 
But the appiehensloii of such vagaries can be 
no iuslifuatlon for ^'u^lclilug tfie language 
the Constitution to biing it lii'o bne with our 
notion of what an Ideal constitution should 

be. To do so ii> no! t*' iiil(M'pii‘t tlic 

Con«^^itul'ion Imt to makt' a iK'W ( on^stitutlion 
by unmaking tin* one which ih^ people 
of India have to !liciii'''cl\cs. Tlia*. 

I appichcnd, is jior ilu' funclic.n of tlie (h:)nrt. 
If the C<)ns*bulion. pM)})eily cfmslriied according 
to th<* cardinal ru]< s (d in!eij)rctalIon, appear^ 
to some to disclose any defect or lacuna the 
appeal must be to the aiillnmity competent to 
amend the Constitution arid no| to the Cour^. 

“Further, thcia* may be qiiilr cogent and 
compelling rca^jon win our fauisiilu’iori does not 
provide fm* an\ jimtccllijn against tlic! legislature 
in tlie matter of deprivalif’n of properly other¬ 
wise than by taking of posscs.don or acquisition 
of it. It is futile to cling to our notions of 
absolute sanctity of individual lilicrty or private 
property and lo wishfully think that our 
Constitution makers have etislirined in our 
Constilution tlie notions of individual lihert.y 
and privale propertv that prevailed in the 16l'h 
century when Hugo rirotiiis flourished or in the 
18th century when Blacks! one wrote his 
Cowmenlarics and when the Federal Constitution 
of the United S(aN‘S of y\meriea was framed. 
We must riTon(‘ile ourselves lo the plain truth 
that emphasis has now unmistakably shif:ed 
from the individual to the rcinnmriity. Wc can¬ 
not overlook that the avowed purpose of our 
Constitution is to set np a welfare State by 
subordinating the social in’ercsl in individual 
liberty or properly to the larger social interest 
in the rights of the community. As already 
observed, the police power of the Sla"e is ‘the 
most e^senlial of powers, at times most insistent, 
and always one of the least lirnitahle pj)wer8 of 
the government** Social interests are ever 


expanding and are too numerous to enumerate 
or even to anticipate and, therefore, it is not 
possible to circumscribe the limits of social 
control to be exercised by the State or adopt 
a construction which will confine it within the 
narrow limits of Article 31 (5) (b) (ii). It must 
be left to the State to decide when and how and 
lo what extent it should cxciVihC this sociial 
control. Our Constitution ha^ not thought fit 
to leave the responsibility of depriving a person 
of his pr(q)erty, whether it he in exercise of the 
power of eminent domain or of the police 
pinvcr, to the will or capiiee of the executive 
but has left it to that of the legislature. In the 
matter of deprivation of property otherwise than 
})y ilie taking (»f potsessicui or by the acquisition 
of it within the meaning of Article 31(2), our 
Constitution has trusted our legislature and 
lias not tlu'Ught fit to jinpo^e any limitation on 
the legislature’s exercise of the StafC‘\s police 
power over private property. Our prot(x:lioii 
against legislative tyranny, if any, lie^s, in 
ullirnale analysis, in a free and %ilclligoiit public 
opinion which must eventually assert ilself.’’ 

Accordingly, Das J. reileratcd'^^'^ his viewrs 
on “the true scope and effect of Clauses (1) and 
(2) of Article 31” as follows : 

“(]lause (1) deals with depiivation of 
properly in exercise of pediee power and 
LMiunciates the restriction whicli our Constitu¬ 
tion-makers tliouglu ncc(’ssarv or suflicient to 
b(? phued on the exercise of that power, namely, 
that such power can be exercised only by 
authoiiity of law and not by a mere executive 
fiat and .... Clause (2) deals with the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain and 
places limitations on the exercise of that pcvwer. 

It is these limitations which constitute our 
fundamental right against the Stage’s power o| 
eniindjit domain. The language uswl m 
Arlicle 31 (2) clearly indicates beyond doubt 
that the powder of eminent domain as adopted ' 
in our Constitution is <;o;icerned with only that 
kind of deprivation of property which is brought 
about by the taking of posfiessiojn or acquisition 
contemplated by that Qause.” 

Again 

“Article 31(2) has imposed three conditions 
on the exercise of the State’s power of eminent 

39. The Sypreme Court Report. 9 ^ 1954, Vol. V; 
June and July. 1954, pp. 638^. 

40. Sea ibid, p* oMt , , , 1 r i 
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(loinain over private property and those limitations 
constitute the protection granted to <the owner 
of. the property as his fundamental right. It 
insists that this sovereign power may be 
exorcised only if it is authorised by a law. It 
is, therefore, clear that the executive limb of 
the Stale cannOjt exercise this power on its own 
authority and without the sanction of law. The 
laking of possession 04* acquisition must he for 
a public purpose which implies that this power 
cannot be exercised except for implementing a 
public purpose. It cannot be exercised for a 
])rivate purpose . . . Finally, ihe law authoris¬ 
ing the taking of possession or acquisition of 
the property must provide for compensation. 
Compciihalioii, therefore, is payable only when 
the State lakes possession of or acquires private 
properly.” 

It may he fioled in this connexion lhat 
with regard to '‘the meaning of the words 
‘taken pc^ssession of or acquired’ and their 
grairiinalical variations as used in (the original) 
Article 31(2),’’ Da*s J. agreed^^ ^‘with what 
iVluklicrjVa J. said in C/ufcwjil LaVs case . . . 
named v: 

'It cannot he disputed that acquisition 
means aiul implies ihc acquiring of the entire 
title of the expropriated owner, whatever the 
natuiv and extent of that lith^ might he. The 
entire hundle of l ights which were vested in the 
originial holder would jiass on acquijsil'ion to 
the acquirer leaving nothing in the former. In 
laking ])Ossessi0ii, on the other hand, the title 
to the property admittedly remains in the 
uiiginal holder, ihough he is excluded from 
possesriion or enjoyment of the property. 
Article 31 |2) c>f the (lonstitulion itself makes 
a clear distinction between arqiiisition of 
properly and laking possessing of it for a public 
piiipoM', though it places both of them on the 
same focjtiiig in the sense that a legislation 
authorising either of these acts must make 
provision for payment of compensation toi the 
displaced or expropriated holder of the property. 
In the context in which the word acquisition 
appears in Arliele 31(2), it can only mean and 
I'efer to acquisition o,f the entire interest of the 
previous holder by transfer of title . . . 

And Das J. added 

41. iSce Ibid, p. C58; also The Supreme Court 

AV’pom*, 1950, Vol. I; 1950; p. 902. 

42. 7'he Supreme Coiirt Reports, 1964, Vol. V; 
June and July 1964, pp. 668-61. 


‘‘It follows from whal has been stated 
above that the word ‘acquired’ used in Article 
31(2) nmst be given the special meaning which 
that word has acquired and cannot he read as 
synonymoius with ‘taken’ as uoed in the Fifth 
Aniendinent to the Constilutiun of the United 
States.'^^ It is ... . suggested lhat at any 
rale the expression “taken possession of’ should 
he read in the sense in which the word ‘taken’ 
is understood h the American law .... (in 
America) there would he a “taking’ whenever 
any of th<5 rights, powers, privileges or imniuni- 
lie.> making up the ownership was taken from 
the owner .... Our Constitution-makers 
were well aware of the very wide meaning 
eventually given to the word ‘taken’ by the 
Aiiieiicari (iourts. 'J'licy did not, however, use 
the word ‘tiikcii’ in Article 31(2) which they 
would surely have done if they intended to 
reproduce the wide American concept of ‘taking’. 
Our Constitution-makers, on the contrary, 
dcliheialely chose to adopt the narrower view¬ 
point and accordingly uaed the words ‘taken 
possession of’ in order to make it quite clear 
that they required compensation to be paid only 
when there was an actual laking of the property 
out of the posse^.sion of the owner or possessor 
into the possession of the Slate or ils nominee. 
Of course, the manner of laking po^'^session must 
depend on the nalure of ihe property itself .... 

““Jl is linally said lhat belli (dauscs U) 
and (2) of Arh’cle 31 deal with the topic of 
eminent d^unain and, therefore, the expression 
‘taken possessicin of or acijuired’ occurring in 
Clause (2) has ih^ same meaning which the 
WM)rd ‘deprived’ used in Clause (ll has. In other 
\vor<ls, both the (dauscs are cojicerned with 
d(’pri\alIon o[ pioperty and there is no reason 
to think lhat the exprcssiun ‘taken possession of 
or acquired’ was used in Clause (2) to indicate 
any particular kind or shade of deprivation. 
The obvious retort that at once comes to one’s 
mind is that if it were intended by our 
Constitution-makers to convey the same general 
idea of deprivation of property by wdiatever 
means or mode it was brought about, why did 
they use the word ‘depiived’ in Clause <11 and 
why did they use in Clause (2) a different ex- 

4o. Reforonce is to llio following provi.^ioii in the 
Fifth Amondmont: 

“Nor shall jmvatc property he taken for public 
uso, without just compensation .j 
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pres&ion which, as commonly used and under¬ 
stood, connotes a much narrower meaning? 
It would have been quite easy to frame Clause 
(2) by using the word ‘deprived’ instead of the 
expression ‘taken possession of or acquired’. 
As our Constitutirbiiilnlakers used differenli 
expressions in the two Clauses it must he held 
that they had done so for a very definite pur¬ 
pose and that purpose could be nothing else but 
{sic) to provide for compensation for only a 
particular kind of deprivation specifically men¬ 
tioned and not for any and every kind of depri¬ 
vation .... it will not be unreasonable to 
hold that ‘taking of possession’ referred to in 
Article 31(21 is in the nature of ‘requisition¬ 
ing’ .... ‘taken possession of or acquired’ 
.should bq read as indicative of the concept of 
‘requisition or acquisilon’.^^’’ 

IV 

We have indicated above the nature and 
extent of the difference of opinion between Das 
J. and the majority of his colleagues in the 
Supreme Court on the question of interpreta¬ 
tion of Clause (1) and (the original) Clause 
(2) of Article 31, As we have stated before, 
this difference of opinion is in essence equally 
applicable to the interpretation of Clause (1) 
and the new Clause (2) of the Article, although 
the wording o>f the new Clau.-.e (2t seems to be 
much better than that of the original Clause 
(. 2 ) . Before, however, we express our own 
view on the question, we should like to men¬ 
tion here that the point of view of Da.N J. was 
virtually endorsed later on by some spokesine’.i 
of the Government of India in our Parlament. 
Thus wc find Shri H. V. Pataskar, Minister 
in the Ministry of Law, observing in our Lok 
Sabha on 14th March, 19.55, in connexion with 
the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill:^® 
“On a proper interpretation of Article 
31(1) and (21, the Supreme CourD“ could not 
have come to the conclusion which they have 
arrived at. It i.s true that, if as a matter of 
fact, this interpretation was allowed to stand, 

44. Sen in this <onni'xion the wordinjj of the. now 
Clause (2) of Art.cli; 31 of the Constitution. 

45. See the Lok ^^nbha Drhiitrs of 14th Manh, 
1955, .tiolumn.s 1998-2019. 

46. The vi(*w of the majority of the .Tudfres of the 
Supreme Court is the view of the Supreme Court and 
is, under Article 141 of tho Constitution, “binding on 
all Cburhs within the territory of India.” 


many of the social problems which we want to 
solve will be incapable of being solved in the 
near future and hence the necessity of this 
amendment .... Now, It will come to the 
point as to how to interpret Article 31(1) and 
31(2) and what this connotes. There is a 
well-known classification of the State’s sovereign 
power regarding property in constitutional 
law. These categories arc: the power of 
taxation, the powder which is known, as that of 
eminent domain and the police power .... 
Police power is something which is different 
from actual taking over which is called the 
power of ‘eminent domain.’ Therefore, it is noi 
good confusing the two. It may be difficult to 
define exactly what is meant by the power of 
‘eminent domain’ and what is meant by police 
power. But the distinction is clear and one 
thing is entirely distinct from the other so far 
as constitutional law is concerned. . . . The 
police power is inherent in the constitution of 
every country in the world. For a sovercigsi 
body to carry on administratis, it must have 
this power. Therefore, that i.s what is provided 
in Article 31(1), and ‘deprivation ’ ‘acquisition’ 
and ‘requisition’ lannot mean the same thing. 
Di'privation means the Stale does not take it 
ovei.* The owner is only deprived of it . . . . 
It is alsoi one of the accepted principles of con¬ 
stitutional law that police power requires no 
provision for compensation, while in the case of 
the exercise of the power of itsminent domain 
the question of compensation comes in. 
Therefore, the whole trouble has arisen out of 
the fact that Article 31(1) and (2) which pro¬ 
vide for two distinct categories of these power.s 
as if they (sic) are one and the same. Critics 
have tried to show as if the whole object of 
both the,«e clauses is toi make provision only 
for eminent domain and nothing else. That is 
how the, mistake has occurred. These two 
powers are provided for in our Constitution in 
Article 31(1) and 31(2). Article 31(1) makes 
provision for what is regarded in constitutional 
law as the police power, and 31 (2) 
provides for the power which 5s called the 
power of eminent domain. These are distinct 
categories of .sovereign powers with different 
connotations, subserving different needs of the 
society and the State. Article 31(5) (b) speci- 


* Docs this necessarily happen in all cases? 
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fically exempts the taxation powers or the police 
power fronx the operation of the power of 
eminent domain, because there you have to 
pay compensation. ... No sovereign can 
function without this police power to deprive 
anybody of the properly in the interest of 
public in general or those over whom that 
sovereign has to govern. . . . Article 31(1) has 
.... been designed to formulate a fundamen¬ 
tal right against the deprivation of property by 
the icxercJse of police powers by the executive. 
The Constitution-makers did not want the^e police 
powers to he c^xercised by the executive. It can 
only be done by the legislature. . . , There is 
no written provision in the Constitution of the 
U.S.A. regarding the police power . . . there 
is no provision (there) corresponding to Article 
31(1). . . . There, the Constitution does not 
contain a provision (to that effect) . They exer¬ 
cise that power by passing a law. . . . Article 
31(2) is, as I have said before, what is called 
elsewhere the power of eminent domain. 
Thcref(»rc, with due resp(‘ct to the Chief Justice 
Patanjali Sastri, I have to say that he 
has fallen into the error of not having tried to 
make a distinction between Article 31(1) and 
31(2). As I said, Artiele 31(2) is what is called 
the power of eminent domain, that is, properly 
is to be acquried for a public purpose. It pro¬ 
vides that the law should pro\ide for compen¬ 
sation for property acquired or taken possession 
of ... . Acquisilion must always mean and 
imply the acquiring of the entire title of the 
person whose title has been expropriated—what¬ 
ever the nature or extent of that title might be 
.... The words ‘taken possession of’ were also 
deliberately used in Article 31 (2 1 for the 
purpose of making it clear that compensation 
was required to be paid only when there was 
actual taking over of the properly out of the 
possession of the owner or its possessor into 
the possession nf the State, the manner of taking 
possession naturally depending on the nature 
of the property itself.” 

The view expressed by Shri Pataskar was 
in essence endorsed by Shri T. T. Krishnam- 
achari, the then Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, on 15th March, 1955, in the Lok 
‘^abha,^^ and by Shri G. B. Pant, Minister of 
Horne Affairs, on 17th March, 1955, in the Rajya 

- 47. Sea the Lok Sabha Debates of 15ih March, 

1965, 


Sabha,*® in connexion with the Constitution 
(Fourth Amendment) Bill. Notwithstanding 
this endorsement by the spokesmen of the (Jov- 
emraent of India of the point of view of Das J., 
we find it rather difBcult, having regard to th© 
language of Clause (1) and Clause (2) of Article 
31, to reject as untenable the contention of the 
majority of his colleagues. It appears to us 
that the word “deprived” which means “being 
debarred from enjoyment,” in Clause (1) of 
Article 31 is a general term, and that the ex¬ 
pressions “the taking of possession” and “acquir¬ 
ed” or “acquisition” in Clause (2) tliereof. or 
ihcir variants in it, are specific forms of 
deprivation, “the taking of possession”*® imply¬ 
ing a temporary deprivation and “acquired” or 
“acquisiti(>n” a permanent deprivation. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to import the American 
doctrine of police power in connexion with the 
interpretation of Clause (1) of the Article. 

At the same lime, we also feel that there is 
a considerable force in the reasoning of Das J. 
It seems to us that this difference of view between 
Das J. and the majority of his colleagues in 
connexion with the que.>tion of interpretation of 
Article 31 probably arose on account of the 
defective wording of Clauses (1), (2) and (5) 
of the Article. Perhaps, this defect in wording 
was unavoidable owing to the fact that, ■ as 
sliowiv^® in our preceding article, the original 
Clause 24 of the Draft Constitution of India 
which later on became Article 31 of the Consti¬ 
tution had been, to quote the word.s of Shri G. 
B. Pant, Minister of Home Affairs, “the subject 
of a prolonged mntroversy,” and that Article 31 
“was by itself, a sort of a compromise Article.”®* 
The defects in the wording of Article 31 
are still there. It appears to us that all diffi¬ 
culties in connexion with the interpretation of 
the Article will disppear if its Clauses (1) and 
(2) are more explicitly and harmoniously worded 
with consequential changes in it, and if its 
present Clause (5) (b) (ii) is redrafted on the 
following lines: 

“Nothing in Clause (2) shall affect— 
the provisions of any law which the State 


48. See Parliamentary Debate, Rajya Sabha, of 
17th March. 1966. 

49. Or “requisitioning” (see the now Clause (2) 
of Artiele 31). 

50. .See The Modern Review for January, 1958, 
PP. 35^. 

61. See Parliamentary Debat(^, Rajya Sabha, 
17th March 1956, Columns 2229-2230. 
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JTiiay Jieroafler xca-^onably /make —in the (1) (f) thereof, provide an ample scope for 

interests of detency, morality, the public all lefrilimatc exercise of wbat may be consi- 
welfare, or the public convenience, or for the <lered to be the police power of the State in 
promotion of public health, or for the pre- India. What, therefore, is really required is a 
vcniion >f danjrcr to life or pioperly. further amendment of Article 31 with a view to 
or . . ” 1 (‘moving all ambiguities, obscurities, or other 

defects in it. 

rhu.'> redrafted, (dausc 1.5) (ii t of Arlic'le For coiisideraliens of space', we propose 

.31 will, together with what is laid down in to continue, further, our discussion of Article 

Clause (.5) of Article 19 in relation to Clause .31 in our next article in this series 

: 0 ;- 


DR. BRAJENORANATH SEAL 

Ills Conirihutinns to Philosciphieal Sliiclics 

By Prof, S. C. CllATTF.R.IF.E, m.a., pH.o.. 

Head of the Department of Philosophy, Calciifi'a Univern'ty 

Sir Brajendranath Seal’s contributions to, philo- phieal studies wei'o m:\de by him in lii.s most 
tmphical studies are many and multifarious. It iivsiruetive and ilhuninalivc talks ail^ h elures to 
is not possible within the limited .scope of the TTnivonsity students. «(nne of which have been 
present article to enumerate them all or to db-eUss preserved in the form of not(‘S, and in his wondcr- 
any of them at full length. Some of his eon- ful “Syllabus of Indian Philosophy” based on 
trihulions hear directly on strictly philosophical those lectures and focussed on all the areas of 
topics and problems, as for instance, his mono- the vast and varie,gated field of Indian philosophy, 
graphs oji the .Sankhya-Patanjala theory of Evolu- of which some have been explored and many 
lion, the Vedantic View% the Atomic theory of still remain to he explored and studied. This 
the Buddhists and of the Jainas, and the Scienti- .syllabus will serve as a perpetual .source of in- 
fic Mjethod of the Hindus in Ins well-known w('rk, spiration and guidance to generations of 
The Positive Sciences of the Anricn- Hindus, student.s, teachers and research scholars in 
To these ne may add his learned paper on “The Indian philosophy all over the world. But 
Test of Truth’’ read at the International Congre.sl^ above all, the most valuable rontribution he 
of Orientalists held in Rome in 1899 A.D., made to philo.sopliieal studies in India is bif* 
and The. Quest Eternal in which he thought to pioneer-work in the field of eomparativo studies 
transcribe ba!.-ic philosophical ideas in forms of in philosophy. 

pure poetry. Some other ronlributions of his There wa.s a lime, which if. within living 
consist in a philotrophical study of religious, nu'moiy, when the charge was often heard 
sociological and cultural subjects, nl- for example, against Indian philosophy that it wj\s not based 
his remarkable dht-erlalions on “Comparative on independent reasoning but on authority and, 
Studies in Vaishnavi.sm and Chrf-tianity with an therefore, it was dogmatic, rather than critical. 
Examination of the Mahohliarata Legend about What wa.s, and si ill now is, necessary to re- 
Narada’s Pilgrimage to Sveladvipa,” “Founda- move this stigma of dogmatism attached to 
tion of a Science of Mythology in Yaska and tlic Indian thought by uninformed Western critics, 
Niniktas with Greek Parallels,” “Origin of Law is a comparative study of Indian and We-stern 
and Hindus as Founders of Social Science,” and philosophies, and a oritical estimation of the 
his most learned Presidential Addre.sso.s at the value and validity of their respective contri- 
14th Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society butions to the world of philosophy. Sir 
at Bangalore in 1924, and Sri Ramakrishna Brajendranath Seal was eminently qualified for 
Centenary Parliament of Religions in Caleutfa in this task, and it was he who probably first) 
1936. Still some other contributions to philoso- undertook the work in right earnest and accom- 
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plished it partly with great success. He is thus 
a pioneer in the field of comparative studies in 
philosophy and has inspired many other scholars 
to work in the same field. His great achievement 
in this direction is The Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus, published in 19il,5 A.D. We 
would hero explain some of the chief contri¬ 
butions of this valuable work lo tlu' comparative 
stiuly of Indian philosophy. 

The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus i,s a series of monographs on the scienti¬ 
fic concepts and methods formulated by ihe 
ancient Hindus. It is a study of ancient Indian 
scientific thought and it socks to correlate the 
Indian scientific concepts and methods to 
parallel Wc.'-tcrn ideas and mcthi'ds, and thcrc- 
03 ’- bring out the contributions of the ancient 
Indians to the scientific thought of the world. 
These studies in Hindu Positive Sciences were 
intended by Sir Brajondranath to seiwo a preli¬ 
minary t() hi.s “Studies in Comparative Philo- 
.''Opliy,” a. projecied work which did not .«ee the 
light of da\'; and for this the philosophical 
work! is left poorer toda 3 '’. 

In The Positive Sciences of the Andenf 
ffIndus we have first an illuminating inter- 
jirelation of the Sankhya-Patanjala theoiy of 
'[•rnkriti and the (jnnas. The concepts of 'prnkriti 
and (he emnus pervade the whole of the historj- 
of Indian thought; and they are also found in 
popular literature. But (heir philosophical im¬ 
port is ^hrouded in m 3 'strry and could not he 
grasped even by man 3 ’' competent scholars. This 
has been brought, out hj’ a comparative study of 
them in this work. The Sankhya-Patanjala 
theory of Prakriti, wo arc told here, is the 
earliest, clear and comprehensive account of the 
process of cosmic evolution, viewed not as a 
mere mctaphy.sical speculation hut as a positive 
principle based on the conservation, trans¬ 
formation and dissipation of Energy, 

The manifested world of objects is traced 
in the Sankhya to an ultimate, unraanifested 
ground called Prakriti. The unity of Prakriti is 
an abstraction; it is in reality an undifferen¬ 
tiated manifold, an indeterminate infinite 
continuum of infinitesimal Reals. These Reals 
are termed Gunas and are classed under three 
heads: (1) Sattva, (2) Rajas and (3) Tamas. 
Sattva is the Essence which manifejsita itself in 
a phenomenon, and which is characterised by 


this tendency to manifestation; the Essence, itf 
other words, which serves as the medium for the 
reflection of Intelligence. Rajas ig the Energy 
which is efficient in a phenomenon, and is 
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characterised by a tendency to do work or over¬ 
come resistance. Tanias ig IMass or Inertia 
wdiich counteracts the tendency of Rajas to do 
work, and of Sattva to conscious manifestation. 
The ultimate factors of the jibysical Universe, 
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then, are Essence or intelligence-stuff, Energy 
or activity-stuff, and Matter or the stuff 
characterised by mass or inertia. The infinitesi¬ 
mals of Energy do not possess inertia or gravity, 
and are not therefore material, hut they possess 
quantum (parimana) and extensity (paru'chin- 
natva). The very nature of Energy is to <lo 
work or to produce motion (chnlom and upa- 
sl.a77ibhaka7n] , All Energy is therefore ulti¬ 
mately kinetic; oven potential Energy' {nrivd- 
buhta-i’riti-sakti) is only the Energy of motion 
in imperceptible forra-s. 

The Ginms arc conceived to be* Reals or 
substantive entities, Jiut they are not indepen¬ 
dent and self-sub.''isteiit entities; rather they are 
interdependent moments in every real object of 
the world. In intimate union these enter into 
things ns essential constitutive factors. In every¬ 
thing of tile world there is an iiitelligence-stulf 
by which it manifests itself to our intellilgence, 
an energy-stuff by which it moves or sets other 
things in motion, and a matter-stuff which 
counteracts the tendencies to motion and mani¬ 
festation. But thougli co-oiHTat ing to ])roduce 
the world of objects, these diverse moment.^ with 
diverse tendencies never coalesce. Tn any jiheno- 
mcnal product of their co-operation they 
continue to exist distinctly in difiVient projior- 
tions. Whenever anything is produced there is 
a prc'tionderaiice of one over the other two. d'hu^ 
in a body at rest, Tawnn or mass is patent, 
Rajn/t or energy is latent and Saliva or con¬ 
scious manifestation is sublatcnt. In a moving 
body. Rajas i.s predominant, while mass or 
inertia {Tamas) is overcome. In voluntary 
activity, the transformation of Energy {Rajas) 
goes hand in hand with the jiredominancc of 
con.scioiis manifestation (Sattva), while the 
matter-'ituff or Mass (Ta7}ias), though latent, 
is to be inferred from the resistance overcome. 
Thus the interaction among the gunas is of a 
peculiar nature; in it there is co-operation but 
no intcr-pcnctration or fusion of the ultimate 
elements of things. In Western science and also 
Natural philosophy, the physical world is ulti¬ 
mately traced to matter and motion which were 
once supposed to be externally related, but arc* 
now taken to be inseparably connected with 
each other. On the Sankbya analysis, however, 
nil physical things contain an intelligence-stuff 
in addition to matter and motion. For, without 
such an clement we cannot explain the mani¬ 


festation of objects in experience. Just as light 
manifestg objects which reflect it in different 
measures, so intelligence manifests things which 
contain an element of manifestation in them. 
Hence, there must be a manifestation-essence in 
things in addition to their mass and motion, 
constituents. This essence is Saliva, whereas 
motion and mass (or inertia) are Rajas and 
Tat 7 }tis rc.spectively, 

If We keep in mind those ideas about tho 
(timas and their interaction we can understand 
the process of co.sinic cA'olution. In the begin¬ 
ning of the ju'oeess there was a condition of 
eciuilibriura, a state of uniform diffusion of tlu', 
ReaE, in which the tendencies to manifestation 
and luotion wore exactly counterbalanced by 
tile resislanct' of M.ass. Although all the 
materials nece.ssary for building a world-system 
were there, the impotu!> for the creative process 
had to he given by the light of the Puntsa or 
tho ‘■•elf. Just as a sleeping body begins to move 
and act. wlien it is awakened or enlightened by 
con,‘'ciousiu*.<s, so Prakriti beginj^to create when 
it is roused from (piie.scencc by the conscious- 
licw of the self. But the .‘^elf’f, eon.seious- 
ness dooos not add to the Gunas or the reals of 
Prakrit). It only serve.s to end the -state of their 
uniform difl’usion and equiimise. The procc.ss of 
eosniie evolution goes on and is clo.^e<l within 
Prak)~iti itself. The law of evolution, according 
to the Sankbya, is differentiation in integration, 
d'he process of evolution is one of progressive 
differentiation of the undifferentiated and with¬ 
in the undifferentiated. The order of succes.sion 
is not from the whole to jiarts, nor from parts 
to the whole, but ever from a relatively less 
differentiated, less dctorminia,te, less oo- 
licrcnt whole to a relatively more differ¬ 
entiated, more determinate and more co¬ 
herent whole. The process of evolution is not, 
as on the Spencerian theory it is supixised 
to be, the transition from a homogeneous 
unity to hetcrogeneiQlus jmrts, and then 
the integration of the heterogeneous parts 
in a whole, a process which goes on re¬ 
peating itself for ever. Nor docs the 
process conform to the Hegelian formula of 
dialectical development from thesis tO' anti¬ 
thesis and from that to synthesis. On the 
Sankbya view, increasing differentiation pro¬ 
ceeds pari passu with increasing integration 
within the evolving whole, so that by thig two- 
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foM process what was an incoherent indeter¬ 
minate homogeneous whole evolves into a co¬ 
herent determinate heterogeneous whole. 

The different stadia in the order of cosmic 
evolution are represented as follows: 

(1) The unknowable and uneharactcris- 
ablc original ground of the world of objects— 
Prakriti or the Reals in a state of equilibrium. 

(2) The knowable or empirical universe as 
the stuff of eonseiou^ness —Mahal or the intelli¬ 
gible essence of the cosmos, evolved by differen¬ 
tiation and integration within the formless 
Prakriti. 

(3) The individuated but still indeter¬ 
minate stuff bifurcated into two series—Subjeet- 
cxperieiiee and Olqeet-exfierience, the one com¬ 
prising the emi)irieal Ego, Asnuta or Ahankara\ 
the other eompri.>ing, thro\igh the mediation t>f 
the former, tlie subtile vehicles of potential 
Energy, the ultimate subtile constituents of the 
material world— Taiunafrn or Sak.'ihiiia-hhutn. 

(4) The determinate stuff of the vSnhjeet- 
scries in the form of sensory and motor stuff, 
and that of the Ohjeet-.series in the form of 
atomic matter-stnff in w’hieli the Tanmalraf! are 
aelualised as s]H‘eirK‘ sensible Energies—^t,hc 
ParnaianVfi or the atoms of different kinds of 
gross matter. 

(5) The coherent and integrated matter- 
stuff or individual substanta\s like inorganic 
objects, vegetable and animal organism.-, all of 
\»hieh are subject to change or evolution and 
dissolution. 

(6) So the cosmic series moves on in 
ascending stages of unstable eejuilibrium until 
tile reverse course of eqiiilibriation and dissi¬ 
pation of Energy, which con.stantly accompanies 
the evolution aud transformation of Energy, 
completes the disintcgr.ation of the univeise into 
the original nnmanife&ted gi’ound, the unknow¬ 
able Prakriti. 

Throughout the process of evolution the 
Reals— Sntfvn, Rajas and Tamas —assume an 
infinite diversity of forms and powers, but they 
can neither be created nor destroyed. The in¬ 
dividual objects of experience arc subject to 
addition and subtraction, growth and decay 
which arc only duo to changes of collocation 
and consequent changes of state from the 
potential to the actual. The total amount of 
Energy, therefore, remains the same, while the 


world is constantly changing and evolving. It 
follows from this that cause and effect are only 
more or less evolved forms of the same ultiniate 
Enorgj’- and that the sum of effects existg in the 
sum of causes in a i)otcntial form. What we 
call the cause and the effect are only the un- 
mauifested and manifested forms of the same 
thing, pow'cr or energy. All effects arc contained 
potentially in their material causes and arc 
manifested by certain concomitant conditions 
which .<^(4 free the energy of the cause and make 
it patent and manife.st. The Sankhya view of 
causation thus follows logically from its doctrine 
of the eon.^orvation and transformation of 
EtK'i’gy. On this view of causation the perplex¬ 
ing j»roblcm of the relation belween cause and 
tffoet conceived as two separate entities doesi 
not ari.'-e. Tf the cause be something different 
from till- eft'fet ,an(l separated from it by an 
interval of time and space, we cannot under- 
.sland how any eiu'i’gy or force can pass from 
the former to the latter. If, however, cause and 
effect be regarded as two different states of the 
same thing or power, the hyi>othcsis of a passage 
of eneigj'^ from the one to the other becomes 
unnoce.-sary, .and the effect may be said to be 
a manifestation of the energy latent in the 
cause or rather the unmanifested causal energy 
made manifest . Another point of .special in- 
tfiest that should he noted here is the Sunkhya 
conception of atoms a.s complex systems. Atoms 
are not legarded as simide, indivisible and ulti¬ 
mate eonstituent.s of matter. There arc three 
stages in the genesis of matter: fl) the original 
infinitesimal miiis of Ala.-s which arise within 
Prakriti when its original (quilibrium is 
distributed (laniasa-ahatikai'a called bhuladi) 
and on which Rajas or Energy doc.s work, (2) 
the infra-atomic potencies, charged with different 
kinds of eiiergj'. which result from the action 
of Enei'gy on the original Mass-unit.s {tan- 
iiiatro), and (31 the five different kinds of 
atoms wliich are siiid to be the indivisible parts 
of gross matter, but are themselves complex 
Tanmatric systems {Rthula-bhuta-'paramanu ). 
Thus atoms are found to be complex systcnig of 
potential powers or energies which are infra- 
atomic in their nature. This is a splendid pro¬ 
phecy about the divisibility of atoms now ad¬ 
mitted by modern Western scientists. 

The Advaita-Vedanta theory of Maya and 





the world’s evolution out of it is regarded by 
many as a philosophical puzzle. l.,et ua see what, 
light one gets on this puzzling matter from the 
standpoint of the positive sciences. M(Ujn is 
regarded by the Vedanlin as the material eause 
{upudniict-ktvranu) of the worhl. 'i'lic power of 
Maya i.s the power to realise tlie unreal to 
impart practical Reality or luediatc cxittenee U> 
that which does not and cannot j)os.''e.-'.s absolute 
Reality or .self-existene(‘. Maya is at imce real 
and unreal, wdiile Brahman (Self) ab-oluie 
Reality, absolute rntelligence and ali'^olute 
The world evolves out of Maijn maya- 
parinama), .‘•■o that Maya in tlic Vodaiiln re¬ 
places the Prakriti of Sankliya. Hut M"ya ntid 
by iinplicatiou the world, o,' Uiat; out oi 
Brahman not hy a jn’uee-s of evo..i(ii)ii tfir’- 
nama), but of v‘var(a or sclf-alienaiijn. The 
self-alienation of the ab'^oliite, acting tbror ;h, 
Maya, ])rodures in the befrtiming .he ‘iuiTile 
element of Akara which is one. infinilc ana all- 
pervasive and has the capaeily of somiil. Frojn 
Aka!i(i (‘volves Vayu a.s a subtile gaseous niatlor 
which is instinct with the potential of niLeiia- 
nical energy, t.c., of pre.ssnrc or impact. T'o'ii 
Vayn comes Tt'jns as a subtile radiant m iticr 
which contains in poldiHa the ciK'igy of ' ahi 
and heat. Ap evolves from Tejns and i,- .. sub¬ 
tile VISCOUS matter, instinei wuth the ])otciiey of 
taste. T/istly, Earth comes from Ap aiui i- a 
subtile hard mailer which possesses the |iotenrc 
of smell. Tho.se five subtile elements are ct >o- 
pounded in five difi'ereiit ways to give ri-e to tin' 
five gross material elements of tho.'^e nam.s 
(MahabhnIaK). The gross element of Akusa \s 
produced by the, combination of the five .subfile 
elements in the proportion, four i»arts of Akam 
and one ])art of each of the other four snbtih 
elements. Similarly, each of the other four 
gross elements is jnodueed by the combinatiou, 
of the subtile elements in the ])roportion, four 
parts of tiiat element and one part of each of 
the other four--the four i»art« of the element 
to be produced being the radical in each ease. 
This proce.s.s by which a gross element is pro¬ 
duced from the subtile elements is called 
Panchikarana or quintuplication. 

The .subtile elements (aukshma hhutas) are 
forms of homogeneous and continuous matter, 
without any atomicity of structure. The gross 
elements (mahabhutas) are composite, but even 


these are regarded as continuous “and without 
any atomic structure. The Vedanta speaks of 
.Inti or the atom not as an ultimate indivisible 
discrete constituent of matter, but as the smallest 
conceivable quantum or measure of matter. 
When the gross elements are once formed, the 
different kinds of substance or individual things 
and beings are derived from them by the evolu¬ 
tionary proces.s called Parmania. Matter 
eoiistaiitly undergi'ing change of states. Can.-. 
Hon is ^ius c'.r’iige of '■Hitr.i in matter. T 
effect i.. only il.e cause in a mnv collocati-'U. 
(.'.liaiige is of two kinds, it may lie a sfwnt.aneoi.- 
I'.roee.ss. v/itho'it external inltuciu'.'; A' don frm 
witl.i s not always a eondr.i 'U ,.f ebangv 

jK'r ,■ I ecs.sai-y that luore tliar .e sub.-taiun 

-ho. 1.'! '.nbiiie to getn i-ite aiio. snl-.-l-oi, 

,] ini'i'arm. cl (• utls froiv 'dk. ('liai, 

ten .il n be due to uu’ 'lation w. !' .nher sub- 
ttaiiec'.: Such eoinb' .at.on may jwotii.it' a eom- 
])ound ul,dance whli li posMsse,.' oillier like 
qualities, with tlie constitiieiils i)i u.ilike and 
new qualitie.s not to lie found iii^lH .onstiluenls. 
Ill turn '( ay the worhi’s "voUitioii goe.s on Until 
rho rcvt-is.' ii.occss of bssolntion begiies and 
canplc lie disintegration of tlm cosmos inti 
Us '"igiie.l gronnd---iliaiM, the insenilahl 
powev 1)1 Brahman or the Self. I'he Vedanta i 
at one witli the ySanklij^a in holding tliat thi 
.self wdiicli is just conseiousne,-' • as such 
is above matter and the cosmic process oK 
evolution. The self i.s the logical pre.-mipositioi 
and the rational ground of both the proces.s o .j 
evolution and the world-systems formed by it. ' 
It somehow .starts the course of evolution, but 
is ,iot itself .“ubject to evolution or dissolution. 
'rh],s is .,a truth which no tluoi'y of evolution, 
c'd or modern, can afford to ignore and far less 
di'iiy. 

So far We have considered what light a 
comparative study throws on the Sankhya and - 
the Vedanta theory of cosmic evolution. The 
limited scope of the present paper does not 
permit us to study in a similar way the contri¬ 
butions of other Indian systems to the same 
subject. But the value of the entire body o*' 
Hindu positive science depends on the .scientific 
method of the Hindus. And this we propose to 
consider next. 

By scientific method is meant the method 
of discovering scientific truths. It is the method 



y trtiths aBoiit tHe> (^cIsb ,i>f iwpect instead 'of the -ISwwiM 

■experience or the objects of the world, in other or the disturbing influence of mehtdl 
words, the method of discovering the laws of disposition, e.g., expectation, memory, habift^ 
I Nature. The value of a science depends entirely prejudice, etc. . v 


■ on the value of the nietliod it follows in its 
. investigation of the- phenomena of Nature to 
arrive at certain geiu'ral trutlis. So the (pie.xtion 
a.s to the riftlit scientific tneti'.od occupies an 
inii)ortant place in liuliaii Lotiic. Scientific 
!iii'lh('(l consist', of two main )>arls, namely, 

' ohsei ration of and e.xpci'imcnts on facts, aiifl 
{icncralisation of facts in the form of law'- or 
principles. ’With iciiar*! (o tlir first part wc find 
tlial tlie entire appaiatos of Ifiiidu seU'ntifie 
tiietliod proceeded on the itasis of observed 
hislanees carefully antilysi'd and si Ret], 'J'his 
w;is the .'Oiiree o! the physieo-ehemical theories 
■111(1 el:os|fieation-'. But, in .\uatomy, the Hin¬ 
dus went a step further tind practised dissctdiou 
on dea(.! liodies tor |)Ur[!o^es of praetietil demoti- 
.sli'iition. In soil''' sciences the ol.>servalioii of 
I'lie's was- precise, minute ainl thotoujihly seient. 
fie. while in others il wits I'ather delect ire, pro¬ 
bably on .led'unl (.f th( lack of piartte.-i 

. interest Mxiteriments were, of course, con- 
• ducted for purpo.'C'- of chemical operations in 
/relation to the arts and maim fact uits. Btit of 
t> expei'iment its an ind(.'|)endenl method of proof 
or discovery the irislanec'' recajvded in hook' 

. tire lare. '^lli^ may ttpiiear to he a serious 
defeet 111 the scientifie method of (lie lliudus. 
But her(> we should point out that tlie eXlK'ti- 
i mental proof of a seienlifie hy[)oUiesis involves 
the logical fallacy of affirming the eon.'e(|uent. 
It is here suiiposed that if tlu' eonseciUi'iiecs of 
tin hypolltc'sis are verified, the hypothe.si^ itself 
is true. But this is nol necess;irily so, for there 
may be other hypotheses that would yield the 
same consequences. pAperimeiU eniinol prove a 
seientific hypothesis simply by verifying its 
consequeners. For this, other factor,,, like re¬ 
peated oh.servation and careful .analysis of 
observed facts are essentially iiece.s.sary. 'The 
observation of facts must be free from tbe 
fallacies of mal-ob.-sorva(ion and non-observa¬ 
tion. These wore carefully studied by the 
ancient Hindu thinkers and a.<cribcd to three 
]>rineipal causes; (1) Dosa or defect of s('nso- 
ergan and of necessary stimulus, c.g., (tisensed 
condition of the seiisi's, dim light, etc.; (2) 
Snmprayoga, i.e., presentation of a part or an 
8 


The second jiart of the scientific methoi^l 
deals with the problems of influence and gen^;t 
ralisation, or indiietion from particular facts <^i 
olxseivation. Inference in Indian Logic is l>ase(i' 
on tlie e>taf)lislmient of an invariable eoncorait-.. 
iiiice between tbe middle term and the majw^ 
trim, or the ground and the object of inference: 
{I'ljdjitn . 'riius iiiferenee is neither merely* 
formal noi merdy material, hut a combing; 
formal-mateiiiil, deduetive-iiuluctive ])rocc.si3. It: 
is neither the .-Xri.'toteliaii syllogism which is a 
formal-deductive jiroeC's, imr Mill's inductioa 
which i-, ;i material-inductive j»r(jecss, but the 
i(.;d mfLi'enei- wbieb mus; combine formal vali-i 
dity witli material truth. In the West, tho 
meilein .-elioo] of malhematieal logic now recogr' 
iiises till-'. I rut!) and make> a disliiielion between 
impliialioii and inhrenec'. A,s regards logical 
form, inference in Iiiflian l^ogio consists of five 
piop.ositioiiv for purpo.'-es of demonstration, and 
of three propositions for that of -acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge for oneself. The third 'prb-"'' 
position is called uduhitrana and is a general 
prop("-ition which supported hy facts of 
ol stivalioti. It tlm-- eomhincs and harmonises 
Mills vi(w of the major promise a^ a brief 
iiiemoiandum id’ like iiistaiiees already ob.scrved, 
with the ,-\fistotelian view of it as a universal 
pn-po'^ilion wliieli is the Inrmal irround of in- 
IVrenee. But tlie question is: What is our war-' 
rant for lahing the leap from observed to tin- 
obsoived eases' rndei' wliat eondition.s arc we 
.pistified to assert a Fniversal Real proposition 
on the basis of our necessarily limited obser- 
\ ation? t\ hat is tin' ground or the method of 
induction? 

According to the Buddhists, a general pro¬ 
position may b(> based on the principle of 
easiiality or essential idi'iitity l/ron/o-A’urfjwa- 
hhava or tfuldimllo) . Tf two objects ai'e related 
to e:u'h other as ctiuse and en’eet, or if the tw'O 
have the same essence, then we may say that 
they are universally related, i.c., wherever the 
one is, the other must be. There can lie no ex¬ 
ception to their uniform relation, since that 
would lead to the absurd position tlinl an effect 
may be iiroduced without any cause or that ad 



^ ietikn discover the reiawoft oi ' o«^a1ity ‘oi* 
^,^ential identity between two objects, we can 
^iu^ye at a universal or general proposition 
I^Vhich is the ground of inference. To discover 
‘("the causal relation, the Buddhists rccoinnu'nd 
the method of panchakarani which consists of 
l;:five steps as follows: (1) non-pcrccption of the 
‘effect’ 'phenomenon, (2) perception of the 
i;‘cause’ phenomenon, (3) iicrccjjtion of the 
?‘effeet’ phenomenon in immediate succession, 
,iv(4) <lisappearance or elimination of the ‘cause’ 
^'phenomenon, (5) disappearance or elimination 
*'! of the 'effect’ jdionomcnori in immeditUe sucecs- 
sion. The method of panchakarani, it will be 
-'‘seen, is a combination of the positive and tin; 
■’negative application of .). S. Mill's ^^lethod of 
Difference and, as sucli. it may be called the 
V Joint jMethod of Difference. It has some ad- 
vantages over Mill’s methods of Agreement, 
Difference and Joint Method of Agreement and 
^Differonec, each taken by itnclf. It obviates the 
?? difficulties in which eaeli of these methods is 
|;;involvcd. If wlicii all other circumstances rc- 
the same, the ai)pcavance of one plicno- 
^„jrinenon is immediately followed by the apj)eai- 
^'•,ance of another and its disappearance is imme- 
|^^:<iiately followed by the disappearance of the 
f”, bther, we boeorrie doubly sure that the one 
^-'the cause of the other. Similarly, a universal 
^’proposition may he hascil on the diseovery of an 
i?.;essential identify between two objects. Thus 
know that all men are animals, hceausc 
^vnnimalily belongs to the essence of both, and 
js^.men without animality will not he men. 
fy' The yyai/a mctiiod of induction is different 
T' from that of the Buddhists. For the Naiyayikas, 

: ' causality and es.sential idi’iitity arc not the ulti¬ 
mate grounds or induction, Init are themselves 
jy,established by induction. There is but one 
[t, method of induction which consists of the fol- 
lowing steps: (1) Anvaya or observation of 
kiftgreement in presence between two facts, (2) 
^^^atireka or observation of agreement in 
^bsence between them, (3) Vyabhicharadarsana 
non-observation of any contrary instance 
which the one is without the other, (4) 
'^dhinirasa or elimination of all external 
Sltpiditione on which the relation between the 
fact® may be suspected to be dependent, 
|fi) Tarka or indirect proof of invariability of 
relation by exposing the contradictions 
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lakBham 

sals which underlie the particulars of: ei0i^hi^|cx 
and constitute the ultimate ground of induction 
It will be seen here that the Naiyayikas agre< 
with J. S. Mill in holding that the principle ol 
causality is itself an empirical generalisation, 
although it is universal in it® scope and if 
nowhere contradicted in our experience. But 
(hey do not accept with Mill four or five methods 
of induction. Foi- them the inductive method if 
one, although it is a complex process in whieli 
\\(‘ have to j)ass tlu’ough several stages. That 
tlii.s; i.s really .''<j is now admitted by the Western 
logh iaiis when they say that none of the 
metliodv of Mill can by itself establish and 
warrant induction and that they should sup'ple- 
ment one another for eonelusivo inductive proof, 
As Sir Brajendranath says: 

“Mill’s ISIethod of Agreement breaks 
down in dealing with easse:^ of uniformities 
of co-('xistenec unconnected with causation; 
tile Nyaya method is a i|^orc daring and 
original attempt, and is far more compre- 
hensive in scope, being a[)plicab]c to all 
uniformities of oo-existence and of causation 
alike.”” 

The account of The Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus given hero is very brief and 
fragmentary. It hardly does justice to the 
range and depth of the comparative study of 
Hindu positive science and its methodology 
that one ,actually finds in the book. But it will 
serve souk* useful purposes. It will give one 
some idea of (lie achievements of the ancient 
Hindus in the positive sciences aud their metho¬ 
dology. It will also convince one that the 
rontrihutions of the ancient Indians to these 
subjects deson'e careful consideration even at 
the present day. AIkivc all, it will, we hope, 
create a lively interest in the comparative aud 
critical .study of Inrlian philosophy. If com¬ 
petent ueholars devote themselves to this much- 
needed and fruitful study of Indian thought in 
all its asjx'cts, the unfinished w'ork of Sif 
Brajendranath will be continued and some day 
completed. And the result will be a great re¬ 
vival of Indian thought with a great future 
before it. 


Cf. The Positive Seizes oj the Anottnp 
Hindus, p. 278. 
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TiiB brilliant Exhibition of the works of Gogo- 
ncndranath Tagore, the elder brother of 
Abanindrafiath, opened at the Rabindra 
Bharati Hall on Wednesday, 16 th February 
last, is of exceptional interest and significance 
in the history of Modern Indian Fainting in 
Bengal. The works of the two brothers stand 
in a peculiar relation&hip to each other in iho 
modern movement in Indian painting. 


The merit of the valuable contrilpj^ 
made by this great master of daring 
and versatility had been somewhat 
obscured by the world-wide fame achieved bllj^ 
younger btotlier, for the works of Gogonbojm 
Nath were no le.>s brilliant, no less signifi^n 
no lo'ss great than the w’otkg of his more faii^^ 
and illustrious brother, Gogonendranath 
have and did, in fact, amicably challenge ™ 
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■^^jiiant liJuaHty of the works of Abanindhaiiath, 
and ho aj)i'ears to luiv'e ^'olllntllriIy stood down 
from tli(' iH'dcslal of fame sottinjf up hi.'' 
.hrothor tlioi'o onl (»f anW-tionalc' (•on>uUration, 
jchoo.sin}r foi- liiiiisclf a <'onii):ti'iitiv(‘ly ohscui't; 
part ill tlif new movt'iiK'iil in Indian painl- 
ing. Tiioiioii (Ilf two brolliors .>al an<l woikcd 
side.by .‘-idc in Iwo cbaii'': in clo.'-i' pro\imitv ir 
tlU'. sanu' •studio, lor y(’;n> and ycai,^, liicy deve¬ 
loped stj'le.' and ti'('hni(|U("s and cIiom' .--Imjeels 
for paimine- diametrically dil'leienl fiom eacli 
Other, without in any way intlnencina, the worh- 
of each other, and iri adinu on independent paths 
WOiking out their ac'-thelic career each in a 
, different way according lo lli■^ own inclination 
and bent ol mind. 'I'wct brother arli-l winking 
in intimale rclatioiwhip and clo-e ) hy.-ical 
proximity and yi t developing (wo diagonically 
different kind', of outlook and (echni<iue. i- a uni- 
(■|ne pnenomeiion unknown in the w liole lii<lory of 
Arl. .'mpa."ing the achievemenis of two o(h 
pairs known lo hi-'toiv, Ibiheil and .Inhn Van 
Kyek -in I he Xetherlands, and id the. bri'lhei'' 
Jacopo and fbovaimi Hellim, the famoii'- master-: 
of the \'enetian Scliool. 

Unlike his la-other. (Jogoiiendranatli never 
had any foimal iii'-tructioii under any ait- 
teaeher, and his arti'tic career was built by hi- 
own exertions and initiative without my manner 
of preliminary training. He began to handle In 
bnisb vtay late in lile. long aiti i- Abanindraiialli 
had made hi> suece-^, in bringing a new life m 
Indian painting. TIis first entry in the woi'ld 
of Art' wa' wilb a 'Series of IiiU'^h jiaintings ol 
the studies of Indian ei-ows. .'Onuwlial. in the 
manner of .lapani’se paintem, wit'n vigorou.-- 
bravura of techniques all bis own. IVu next 
essays depieled the priest of the Jagamiatli 
Temple at Pnri in an impres>ioni.''tic slyU' id 
groat vigoni and eliarm. Published in the form 
of two albums by the Indian Soeiely of Oiiental 
Art, they earned enthusiastic apineeiation and 
Oogonendranath was nt once hailed as a great 
talent by the Ix'st critics of the lime, so tba.l it 
may be said that bis reputation was built in a 
day on (he soii«l meriTs of his hold brusli draw¬ 
ings. Unlike his brother. Cingonendranath nevei 
worked on the traditional sclmols of Indian 
painting, Rajput or Moghul, hut took an in- 


a oartooui^ arid' a satiricar 
the evils of Bengali soeiety. in a series of brifliant 
ea.rtoon.s' jniblished under tlie title of Virnp- 
I njro, whieh ereated a great .sensation and 
eonfirmed his position as an aitist of new power 
and vision. A few selected examples of his 
(ariealnres and eaitooiis justly occupy a sec¬ 
tion III llie current sliowq 

Tile next chapter of his career opi-ued W'ith 
a biilliant .'Ciic' of coloured diawings illu.'tiat- 
ing the “f.ife ot Sri ('haitaiiNa." a collection of 
wliicb pnwiile an attractive '•ection of the show. 
'rhc\ arc the mo't intimate and a icve»’cnt 
presentation ot the life of a grcal Ih-ugali saint, 
(lepictcil with chaimiiig rc:di--m ami rare 
iimiLiination. 'I'hcy reveal a llavour of extreme 
religion.' -alnralion, eh.-dleliging the quality of 
(liotto's ‘‘Life of St. h’ranei',” without his 
I'lilantry and formality. 

'riie next revelation of his talent opened 
with an astonishing exenr.'ioii info tlie realm of 
landsi-apes, heginnmg with leinarkalilc studies 
of the hoUse-liips in this city, followed hy a 
senc' of niipressioiiistic jiroentalion of liev 
open lields of Hciigal, pnneluated with dieamy 
and di.-tanl apjiaiition,'. of tlie eoeoaimt trees of 
rare charm and beauty. He now occupies a 
uuii|Ue position in Indian landscape jiamt- 
ing, and Iih woik'- ran be (•onipand with ttie 
gieat inasterpii-ces of C'orot, tlic i'amoiu Krciicti 
land'capisl. Harely liave the landsea|)es o( 
Bengal been dejiieted with such simple ebarm 
and penetrating vision. Fundamentall.v, he w.-i' 
a black and white artist eonflning liiinsolf to 
file medium of r'hine'i' ink. working willi an in¬ 
finite variety of gradations and values, rarely 
Using any tint or colour in his 'tudies. 

And this is nowhere better dhistrated than 
in his large ■■erics of hlack and white .■-ludies of 
deeply mystic and jihilosopliieal .''yinholism in 
w'liieh the mysteries of life ;ui<l deatli are inter- 
pi’eled and solvoel through the p.re.sontation.s of 
type.' borrowed from actual life, and visualized 
tliroeigh a proee.ssion of dreamy shadows set off 
against brilliant patches of light, whieh create 
a world of its own inviting u.s to enter the gates 
of a new’ paradise with a promi.se of the solu¬ 
tions of the problems of this life. In these 
brilliant e.ssays in black and white he reveals 


(](?I)endent path from the beginning. Shorlly Inni.self as a great thinker and philosopher 
Ifj^fter his first success ho stiaick a new path ag occupying a position far above the mere wielder 


The Puppol Queen 

nf tlio briisli. But Ills jU'outost. coiilribulion to urtist who sliidinl those iioav oxiu'rimonts of 
Art consisted cd :i, new and independent inter- the F.nropean '-tinlins analysinp; ilndr aini'' and 
pretation of the ]irinei])les of (hibisin, wilhoiu assiindatinp; (he doctrines of their new pliilo* 
in any way imitating the fonnulas and conven- soithy of painting. 

tioiK of the F/Uropean Cubists. (Uigonendra- AVitbin a short, (inn. Cogoinanlraiiath b^ 
nath’s first contact with the modernists of gan to give hi.s own original inteipretation of the 
Europe began in the year 1919 when .a group ol doctrines of Cnbi.sin, boldly ehallenging their 
works of AVa.sili.sky Kandinsky and his diseip’ futility of hanishing all .subject-matter or 
was brought to Caleiitla from .Munich and spiritual contents reducing tlieir e.-says to dry 
exhibited in the ball of tlu; Society of Oriental and naked geometrical abstractions. 

Art. Veiy fotv of olir Indian arti.»ts visited tbi-' Tagore justified bis challenge by investing 
exhibition, and Gogonendrannth wa,s the only bis own coTupositions with ricli .spiritual cQIi* 




/fftery never acliicvcd by any Cubists in tHe 
7“^t. Ry a new analysis of lights and shadow;, 
discovered a new way of jnesenting solid 
i^onns m which Cubes of lights ®Dd shadows 
provided a new and iJow'crful vocabulary. He 
invariably used typical models from Indian life, 
particularly Indian w'onien, and worked them 
Into a series of vibrating composition full of 
mystical meaning and significance. This is 
typically illustrated in his “Keverie” and 
'.^Equilibrium. ” His more abstract studic.'. aic 
'more daringly original composition solving the 


illustrated i&r-' 

“Laughter” and “Lights Dream of Darkn<MS.'’. 
Hie w'orks in this section are instructive lessohs ‘ 
to oUr young painters slavishly copying thy 
formulas and conventions of the “ism” painters 
of Europe. Tagore has ably demonstrated th:,' 
there is an Indian way of interpreting Cubisn'. 
withont imitating the phrase,s and formulas, the 
manners and mannerisms, of the European 
Cubists.* 


: 0 :- 


* By the coiirlrt=?y of ilic All-India Radio, CaHitta. 


RKPIIBLIC DAY DIARY, 1958 

By K. i\. MEHROTRA 


Unliki'. last year, this lime, 1 was in Delhi for 
'the Eighth Kepublie Day sufficiently oarliei' 
than the actual festivities started. On reaching 
.Delhi I noticed that the preparations for the 
'.great day had already started earlier than 
expected for thi- armed forces’ parade and 
■ijijltural pageant on January 26, and festival of 
iojk dances on January 27, and 28, 1958. 

On January 26, 1938 from atop the massive 
130 ft. high India (late, I could notice a great 
4 crowd massing on both sides of Rajp’ath 
v(Kingsway) much earlier than the parade was 
iMhedule<l to start. The crowd grew deeper 
find deeper as the lime for the parade 
Approached nearer and nearer. 

About half an hour before the President’s 
Arrival, two helicopters flew over the waiting 
Arowd up and down the Raj|)ath showering 
j^wer petals much to the exritement of children. 
I^ctly ul 9.30 hr.s. the President, in his 

anting Slate coach escorted by his mounted 
^(^y-guard in red tunics and blue lurb'ans, 
ll^rdve to the saluting base where he was 
greeted and received by the Prime Minister. 

Btter with the breaking of the National Flag, 
(ieralding the arrival of the President of the 
itepublic of India, a .31-gun salute was fired 
the long-awaited Republic Day parade 
Started to schedule from Vijai Chowk (Great 
^ace) much to the exitement of the huge crowd 
^ either side of the Rajpatli. 


As the parade reached nearer India Gale, 
I noticed light and heavy tanks^ the armoured 



Ono of the richly caparisoned elephants in the 
Republic Day parade surmoimted by how<^h» 
and chhalris under which are sitting musioiana 
playing sonai and drums, etc. 










■ liWtfCid' 



corps moved close behind the leader of the 
parade, MJaj. Gen’. U.S. Dubey, C.O.C., 
Delhi Area. They were follow'ed by other 
pieces of heavy, medium and light artillery and 
'onli-aircraft guns. Then came detaelimenla of 
several other corps of the Army, iSavy and 
Airforce comprising nearly 3000 ollicers and 
other ranks besides Ex-Seiv icemen wearing 
various glittering medals. Sea cadets, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, tlie Delhi Fire Sei\ice, etc., 
punctuated by \arious Service Bands. 



Tableaux put up by Jammu and tvn'iliinir 
depleting ‘\V.nter in Ka.'limir’ in I lie Reinihli<- 
Day parade whicli \\a« adiiub.Mvl (he be.'i of all 
by a panel of Judges 

The colourful camel corps of JaiM liner 
followed eaxalrv pieces from Jotlhpur. Gtvalior, 
Patiala and Kawanagar. There was also a 
Pmall group of whitc-uniformed soldiers of 
winter warfare carrying skis on their shoulders. 

In the rear of the army detach men is was 
India’s tallest soldier 7it. .3 ins. in height Shri 
Janak Singh marching gracefully swinging his 
arms in the air. 

Participating in the parade for the first 
time were af^o 51 gentlemen cadets from the 


Military College, Dehra Dun, 'as also Sea Cadeit 
Corps of Bombay. 

Then cume richly caparisoned elephants, 
eight, ill nuniber surmounted by Ifowdahs and, 
coloured Clihatris under wliieh sal musicians 
p!a\'ing Sanui tune and ilrum,s, etc. 

T'lio I’leplianls weie foiloued by a .score of 
lloaling tableaux from yXiulhra (Custard apple), 
Assam (Silk indusliv), Bihar (Community 
projects and river ihiins), Bombay (Koyna 
jirojeel with a figure of Lu\mi), Himachal 



'j 11 ■ Ai.'i' w.'ii full <uiu I'! H ftf ni Mndra's who 
tiHVi Ivti.i'ji'o 1)1“ I’t-'l (i.nift^ ill llir I't)lk DiUicn 
\h] .:i 1 h,- \,u Dual M.'uhiiiii 


Pj:i(f(vli (S!i<‘|)li jiiJih'i, J.ininui aikl Ka^'^hniir 
iWiiili'r In Kerala ((loir iinluslry), 

Mn(lli\a [h':i(It‘-h (Saiidii slnpa), Madras 
^XiU'arnlri fn^tivnl), 'M:inij)ur girls), 

Mysf \\^ (KlicJda opGtalitfii^ ), Nt)iih-Eastnrn Fron- 
iior Agcrny (Danring girls around tlioir leader 
with a sword I, Ori'^^a I lioila llandanal, Punjab 
iKulu \^al!(‘yi, Prijasllma illaowa ATahiil and 
Tcnvcr of Victory), Uttar Piadc^h (Emperor 
Akbnr holding Court al FaUdipur Sikril, West. 
Bengal (Coltago indinMi)), 'Fala Iron and Steel 
Company (Steel prcuhiftion) and Ministry of 
Railways (Chittaranjan and PcraniLur work* 
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shoi>s). In the last there was yet another all- 
flower bo:it tableaux put up by the Central 
Public Works ])ei)iirtiiK*nt. 

Lalcr the tableaux pul up by Janunu arul 
Kashmir was adjudfred a^^tbe best and next best 
were those put up by Hirnanrhal Pradesh, 
Kerala and We^t Ih'ngal by a panel of Judges. 

Following tableaux were aboul 2,500 school 
children in various coh uied nnifornis and flags 
followed by folk tianeers from diHerein parts 
oj the eoiinlry in their traditional costumes 
singing and dancing. 



Dancers from Cttar Pnido^sh who prc-enlcHl 
^Baradi Nati' dance lU On* Tolk Diiiice festi\al 

While the folk dancers wended thc’ir way 
through the India Ga'"e, the llndian Air Force's 
latest operational aircraft flew in formation over 
the Paiarbe for the first time dipping in salute 
before the PresidenPial dias and all were t-ur- 
pris<ed to hear a double bang o\erhead pioduccd 
by tw^o jets which trashed theloiind barvi<?r 
diving headlong from a lieighi of 40,000 ft. 

Unlike last }car, this time, there were 
thio record-breaking Canberra boinlx^rs, and 
the Mysterc and Hawker Hunter intercep¬ 
tors both capalile of flving fasler than sound. 
In all thtie WTr'e 74 such fast running planes of 
tho IFA having a speed of 400 to 600 milete 
per hour which (is celchrating ils 25th year 
Jubilee in April this year. 

The last of the aircrafts of the TAF, a 
Toofani jet trailing clouds of red, white and 
green traced the tricolour acros^^ the sky. 

Thereafter ended the 8rh Republic Day 
Parade, the finest ever .seen w-hich wended it.-: 
way on the five-mile route from Vijai Chowk to 
the Red Fort through the heart of New and Old 


Delhi which pre^sented 'a colourful appearance 
with flags, buntings and fcUoons put up by 
ix?siden!s of various localities for which the 
Coveimnent of India has iit-tituled two running 
Injphies every )car, i.e., one each to the 
owners of the bcsi dicoralcd r<sldenlial pre¬ 
mises and business houses on the route. 

The paiade being over, 1 then proc/oded 
towards llie "Paikatora (yardcu’^, ( by of tents or 
the liltlie India where rural dancers fiom all 
parts of the coimUy had a^'scniblcd for 
parik ipaling in tlie Pt(])ublic Day b fvlivities. 
Tlilis little township of tents ua'^ humming with 
activity as usual as 1 had wdlncsscd on previous 
occasion^. Hero and there groups which co 
not or did not Join the Parade wcie preparing 
tliHnr vari()u*s dance items bn* a pul>rn* show' the 
next day afternoon at the i\alional Stadium 
which has lunv foiined an iniporlani func'ion of 
the Republic Day celebrations sinev 1953. 



A folk daiifcr from Riiia.sthnn wmieli pro ented 
the Cher dame m the Folk .Dance Festival 
at the National Stadium 

Late in tho evening I aeit out to see fire¬ 
work displays and illuminations in the Old as 
well as in New IXdhi. Quite a good number of 
buildings were tastefully illuminated with multi- 
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coloured electric bulbs while the Rastrapati 
Bhawan and the Parliament. House had their 
own place and appeared to !>e', the best. 

Next day morning after paying another 
visit to iUl* Talkalora GardiC-ns, I pro<ceded to¬ 
wards the ISaliional Stadium for witnessing the 
Folk Dance Festi\al. The stadium was full to 
capacity with a KVord crowd of at Ica'-t 20,(XX) 
spectators. The President, fui rounded by 
various Iriba chief (lie Ih-ime IMinhtcr and bit 
daughtci and oilier A lls, were at lh<hr 

respcctiv place., when llie started on a 

special striae .'••or up in ibe (eiitro of Hu- ^^t!l(iiu!n 
exactly at 3 P.M. 


dance progressed throe girls rotated brass discs 
on their fingers with jup over their heads 
while others went through evolutions of many 
varklies. 

Dre-^sed C'Crenionially in long black over- 
coal-liko costume, wearing a white turban and 
carrying a dagger and sticks, men from Mysore 
(Goorg) performed the Balakal danoc* to the 
accompaniment of folk songs and instrumental 
music, 

Aft<'r a short inlerial, Bomliay ptei^ntted 
the Gaje dance, a devotional danoo dedicated 
to Lord i'ihiva. Waving their handkerchiefs to 
the rhvtlim of a haunting tune, the dancers 


The fir.st to eoiue on Ibe stage 
M'oi'C ;b.? Gaddi ibmcers frcin 
Janiinu and Ka.-binir. Tl.e 
dance wbieli i- pei'fouticd in 
three I'h.'oei. is a jiojiupn' fea¬ 
ture of a fair at tlu' Kaila-b 
lake ill Rbadeiuali ia .lamiuu 
and Ka'-luMir Stalo. 'I’iie d'liU'c 
began wi'b slow luoicmeiit- In 
tile ai c.anjiauu'ir’ut of flutes 
and drums, but it,-, tempo iii- 
croased as it jitogicx-cd. d'ho 
dancers clanped their band.-* 
and raisid slo'.a''s in inaise of 

Cod. 

From Madra.-i ua-* pre-eulcd 
the uni(pi(' Karagaiu or llie Pot 
dance in wliieb the gay daneers 
balanced luass i)ols dciorated 
with flowers and filled with rii'e 
their respective beads witli asto¬ 
nishing skill wliieli kejit every¬ 
one abiiosi spell-boiiiid till Ibe 



Kf.lk (laiirci-i fmni Biliar who nic'i<ntc(l tin- .Jliunmr dance in 
tlif Folk Gamie I'f'lnal at tla- National .-Siadnim and weii 
the vear-i Kepiitil Dav lio|>!i.v iilcd by Ihe Putn ■ 

Miiii.-lcr on belialf of llie Siingit N'alak .\kadaiiii for pre.-eiil- 


item was over. To the mg the l)«^l dance immlnr ^ • j 

aceompaniment. of pipes and dnims, tlio moveif with gav abandon. Ihums, Sanai and 
dancers made vatiou.s kinds of movcmenl.'>, both Cimbals created a niu.sical <i(*seendo as the 


slow and fa.st. all ibue lime keeping their h-^'ads 
str'aighi with pot- .skillfully balanced as already 
mentioned above. 

For the first limit' this y-ear, ihc. Andaman 
and Nicobar islands presented a Nii'obari daiire, 
dance of the aborigines in wbieh both men 
and women paili<'ipa.le(l. '^flie danee is an 
iniportanl featui'Ci of (he laiimiis annual festival 
‘Baradin’ in the islands. 

Uttar Pradesh jirescnti d one of the most 
popular dances fi'om .launsar-Bawar awa, 
namely ‘Baradi Nali’ which is performed on 
religious occasions and 'social festivals. As the 


vlatice progressed. 

Dressed in colouifnl coslumC.s, the perfor¬ 
mers of the Nati Sword danee from the Punjab 
(Kiilii Valley) carried swords and handker- 
ehb’fs. '^J^he dance began with the blowing of 
Iriiinpels, lUisliing of swords and waving of 
handkerehiefs. After a mock fight, the dancers 
suddenly slowed down and adopted graceful 
movements. Later tbov formed a eirelc holding 
each o.ther's hands. Gradually, the tempo of 
the danee mounted to a elimax when the daneers 
pairetl off and danced vigorously to the accom* 
paniiment of drums. 
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Pondicheity presented the Chindu Danoe 
of the nomadic tribes (Bird-trappers, etc.) 
which fcnluics six prisons dressed hi losUnnCs 
typical of tlicir comiminilhs. A jif-.uiiLir folk 
tunc de crihed hapjienin^s during tiapinng. 

I)ilm ])auct‘, an f(>.'i’uro of the 

week-long celebration of the Itohng 15i!ui f'Siival 
in As-aiu was prcsoiilcd bv the roln'Miul troupe 
from there. 

Orissa pre-en'a'd its f'aib d.inc' niuubcr 
which is very sliinilar |o the rainji fu ' daiie > a' 
present prevalent in rur;il a’la- (u' tlio State. 

(^)uainl in-ttunicnls and soil; -, pioelded the 
musical background to lb" M'ry iii'crcs'ing GIkt 
dance from a;asllian in wbich cliaiining ineii 
and wonioii nailirioafc'd. 

Tn llic eiiti ’.in- pi ’ay aint \ leo- 

rous Dburiya or Karma lhanco from Madliya 
1* iv tlie ruial fo"-- of riaigaih Dislri't 


in which both men and women joined. The 
dance which began at fresh tempo continued 
V ith changing pattern with musicians taking 
po.'tilion amidst the dancers. 

Later it avas reported that the Sangeet 
Ka'ak Akadanii trophy for the hest dance 
lrou]>a has hcen awarded hy the* I'rime Minister 
lo the Bihar team which presented Jhumar Dance 
on liio other occasion and silvc'r cups to U.P., 
I'mijab, Madhya I’i'adesli and Pondieherry and 
.1 bjH'cial Gup lo .\oiih-Laslcrn Frontier Agency 
for th.f ir Saiigatam L'funce performed on other 

oce;i-!on<!. 

y\nd ilum ended the gay and b-'^autiful pro¬ 
gramme of the Pepublie Day Folk Dance Festi- 
lal at the Aa'ional Stadium and with it ended 
iTiy programme too and I departed back homo 
Inddmg farcwrl) to the capital. 

VhvlOiniiplu! hy the U'rih'-T. 
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EAUTU SATEIJ.ITE WITH jliPITER-C ROCKET 


Cape CanaviTal, Florhhi: The seienUlic 
earth satellite, phic'd in orhif by means of a 
.Tupiter-C rocket vehadc lamuhed by Ibe L'.S. 
Army at Cajie CanaN-eial, is gallKving and 
traii-niittiiig infoifiation tha'' is hehiu .'-liaiod 
by all nation-^ pailieijaitiiig in tin* In'('I'lmtioual 
C(“!iphysieal Ak'ar. 

Designed "lOdS Alplm’’ aT.d popularly 
called ‘‘Fxploiei’,'’ tin* prtdielile mea.sui'es SO 
inches lone and (> inelies in diameter and 
wci'jh.s tiO.PO jiound--. Tlir IS.L'-i'oiind iii'lni- 
ment-carryine .'oedon and tl.e r 2 . 07 -i>oniid 
final s*agc of the rocket are orbiting as a single 
unit. 

In^fniincntat.'on .'md ieVnielrv f'r|iilpment, 
in tile satellite are de'-igta'd to aathoi, and trans¬ 
mit four types of infoimalion: Temperature on 


(be suiface of tlie projectile, internal tempera- 
tdie, cii'-mie dn“t cro.sion and cosmic ray data 

'Jhvo tran'-miltera are ilispatching the in¬ 
formal ion gathered. The more pii'.vcrful iiniC 
ojKiate- on a fie(}iiency of 108.00 megacycles, 
lian'-mitfing with a power of GO milliwatts. Ti 
i.. (Xjieeted lo transmit few two to Ihreo weeks. 
TIu' H'cond operates on dOS.OS megacycles with 
10 milliwatts of I'ower. Its predicted lifetime of 
opei il'on is two to thre'c months. 

T'm IMinit’-aek tracking .stations, operated 
by Ibe F.S. Anued Foree.s, are following the 
movirnenls of tlu' satellite lauel are relaying the 
information io the Naval Research Laboratory 
and a dieilal coinfuiting renter, both in Wiiishing- 
Imi. D.C. Moomvateh teams around the worlel 
are abo tracking Explorer.— USJS. 
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The Modern Review for March, 195S, p. 19G, 1. 2 (top); Rend Dr. J. Edwavrd Scindia for 
Dr. .1. Edwards. 



SRI Sm CAtBlMATA 

By SWAMI SHARVANANDA 


In the annals of the nineteenth century, the 
appearance of Sri Ramakrishna Pafamahansa 
was a memorable event, as it w^as he, for the 
first limo, w'ho tried to stem the tide of cultural 
conquest of India by the West. It was he who 
first showed in this century that the true spirit 
of Hindu cuHiire was most catholic and sublime, 
so much so that it could harmonize itself with 
<:11 forms of irenuine religious beliefs and 
devotional life. Only the material verities of 
the phy‘-ical life should l)e reckoned, according 
to Sri Ramakrishna, as of secondary importance 
and niusi be subjugated to the highest ideal of 
spiritual athilnrnoit; otheiwise the sorieiv is 
hniind to get swanqxal by the natural maferialLstic 
lencicaieies innate in man. Kroni the very early 
(lays of tile VedJe Age, it the main luineiplc 
of tlie Hindu society to kc'C]) f!(‘sh under the con¬ 
trol iof Rr'ason. and H(\a'^on undca* the sway of the 
Soul which is I lie Sufirrine reality in life; then 
enl}. (he whele striM'^jie nf ihe >oeial lif(‘ can 
have a spiillual l)asis. So Dharma was the 
ruling principle of Hindu soeicly. A\*ilh the 
first onslaught of Western (ulliire with its 
aimeury of material S(i(‘ne(\ this Dhannic 
fouiidadon of Hie Hindu society w^as about to 
get stultified, hut Sri Kamakrislma by his life 
and l(*nc!iings shewed to the world how glorious 
was the triio spirit of Iliiuluism and ho^v its 
truths can be \erifi('d like all other imlhs of 
emj>irical 'scjcaice. Though lu' li\ed only for 
fifty years, yet within this short sjiOn of life 
he li\ed through the whole life of tlu^ nation. 

It is always the case that when an epoch- 
making Superman comes to this world lui brings 
wdth him a number of such souls who can f(!cd 
and foster the force that he generates and carry 
on the torch of light that he has lit from 
generation to generation. So wa*. see along 
with Sri Ramakrishna came a number of men 
and women who got thernsehos saturated in his 
iclc'^al and bocame veritable spiritual dyna^no.s in 
life. Swami Vivekanada was the chief of such 
of his male disri])les wlio carried the torch to 
distant lands like America and England and it 
is kept still burning there. Cauri Mala was the 
prijicipal female disciple who took up the torch 
of her Guru and tried to illumine the hearts of 
Ihe womenfolk of her country with its light, Sri 


Ramakrishna charged her with the mission of 
educating the women in this ideal. 

Gauri Mata was seized with a tremendous 
religious zeal ami renounced her homo in her 
teens. She lived through a most strenu(.>us ’and 
hazardous life a w^andering nun and travelled 
through all the sacred j)laces of India gathering 
experience and splrilunl strength. At last she 
came to Sri Ramakiislma and lived with Sri 





Sri Sii Gaiiriinata 


Holy Motlicr in Dak-hiiie.^war. It seems she 
had met her (hiiu fir>t (wen at the ag(i of nine 
and followed his instiucli^ms. In fact the whole 
of this episode wa*- miraculous. Aow by her stay 
with the (hiru, li(‘r spiritual life was reinforced 
and reviializcd. Fjom that time On her 
connection willi Sii Ramakrislma and the Holy 
Motlujr became \ery intimate and the Master 
gave her full instrurtion<^ on how^ to carry on 
his miission and inc^-.^age to the womenfolk. 

In those (lays the ladies of Tiengal used (o be 
very shy and timid, mostly ignorani and illite¬ 
rate, their life? being eirrinu'-ci ihed within the 
narrow four corners of tlu'ir family dwellings. 
Under these circumstances they could not but 
be simple, imsophisticated, siiporstition-riddcn, 
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yet devout and pure at heart. But Gauri Mata 
\vas imbued naturally with a character that was 
masculine in its self-asscrUve and self-reliant 
aspect, and exceptionally brave and without any 
sh>ness, yet it had the dory and ^lace of a 
mothers heart. In her external nuneineiU oae 
would notice that it was not a woman, ])iil a 
man. On many occasions she donned the male 
attire of a long flowing gown with a * urban on 
her head to co\er her locks and a long sti( k in 
her hand. 1 reniej)ihcr, in such dress 
attended even the Religious Conference, which 
was held in Calcutta s<Mnetinie in 19iJ8. But 
in her speex-h and manners at close quarters 
she would exhibit a wonderful tender heart 
and motherly eoneern for all those who would 
come to her. H(t deep sjnritual fervour, stern 
spirit of renunciation and Tapasya, a woiulci- 
ful disciplined mind, deep dcvolicn to her 
ehosen yi't great earnestness to aefinirc 

jnore knowledge and wi>doin, all these W'enl far 
to make her the fittest leaeher and head of a 
w'omen''s organization to carry on the bcliesl of 
her Masiter. 

After the physical disappcaraiK'e of ?ri 
Ramaki'ishna, there was some confusi('n and 
uneerlainly in the w'a\s of his .Sannysin (li'ci|de5. 
So it was with Gauri ]\I:i,ta aL>o. Afti r some rum¬ 
blings she started her lillle Asrani in Barrackporc 
some sixty thiee years ago. Through main 
vicissitudes her endeavour at last fructified and 
developed into a huge Inslituticui today with a 
hundred of ladies of dediealeil life and 
disciplined mind to cany on the mission of 
their Guru into tlie society, not only of Bengal, 
but also even outdde the pr<‘vinee. 


Sri Ramakr.ishna usied to say that his 
movement will spread like the growth of the seed 
(d a banian tree. Though the seed Ls tiny and 
if significant, yet it develops into a mighty 
banian tn’o with thousands of branches and 
ibiek foliage to give pndeetion to millions of 
people uiuler its cool shade and harbour 
thousands of birds in its branches. Similarly, 
oveiy institution that is christened with tl)e 
Holv name of the Master has huml>le beginning 
and slowly develop ijito a huge iiistitulion, 
the benefit and luippiiif-ss of many.’’ The 
institution started by ?ri Gauri Mata, naming 
it a’s Sri Sii Sarade^sw^ari Asrarn. shared the same 
glorious fulfilment of the M^i^stci's promise. 
Siar’ing from that humble la ginrilt\ir, it nOw 
owns large huibllnus in Galeulta with Inarches 
ii! \adia and Ciridhi. it hai> vvilhin a short 
time of, say, f<‘ity to fifty years, i' llected many 
aeceanplislied ladies (.f dexnul sujI and detlicated 
life i's woik(‘p ; that is net a ^mall meiisure 
of suc( ess and it speaks liiglily ef the eiiergv, 
power of oiganizaliin ami a spirit diseij)line 
l)orn of ir.(dbde\oti(’n of Sri Cauri Ma’a. Sueh 
iustitulions are the gn'atr^l need of India to- 
dav . ff Indie is to l)e levivcel and r('juv(‘na'ed, 
luT VNomenfolk ouglil to le trainiMl and 

diseij)Iined in such institutifms like Sri Sri 
Saraile.-wari Asram. 

In conclusion, I j( in the hand of d» votecs 
and admirers of Sri Gauri Mata iji offering our 
luails' homage to her saered nuniory di this 
dav (.‘f completion of a hundred years of her 
advent. 

Om Shanli ! Shanii ! Shanti ! 


- -:0 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE BRAHMANS IN INDIA 


By JATINT)RA MOHAN DATTA, m.sc., iM 

The Brahmans numbered 15,237,452 in 1931 in 
India as it was then, f.c., Bharat and Pakistan 
together. By tlio pari it ion of the eouutry their 
geographical distribution has been materially 
altered. Almost all, without any exception, the 
Brahmans luive Ixxui driven out of West Paki¬ 
stan; and they have beiai and are slowly 
squeezed out of East Pakistan. Tluy foimed 
5.3 per cent of the total population. 

Their geographical distribution as it was in 
1931 is given below: 


1^1'., F.n.s.s. (Lond.) 

Arm Pej’ tl,000 Bral 

Assam 

10.3 

Bengal 

94.4 

Bihar 

88.5 

Orissa fDiv.) 

28.1 

Bombay 

49.5 

Bind 

1.6 

C<‘nti'al Provinces 

25.5 

Berar 

6.8 

Madras Piesidency 

88.6 

Punjab 

50.3 
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Agra 

201.5 

Oudh 

85.5 

(United Provinces) 

(287.0) 

Baroda 

8.1 

B. & 0. States 

8.8 

Bombay Stales 

8.7 

Central India Agency 

3.7 

C. P. Slalos 

1.6 

Gwalior 

19.4 

1 lyderabad 

24.6 

.Jammu iV K'aslunir 

16..7 

Mysore 

16.1 

Punjab States 

18.6 

R.ajput.'ina 

.75.1 

W'estert) Ind'a States 

11.1 

Tr.avaiicore 

4.0 

Cochiii 

2.7 

U. P. S'ates 

in.i 


Fidiii (iu- ;iI)ov(' (li<lIII)!!!ion i( will lt(« ifci'ii 
Hint al'out oMC'tliiiil of tlio Rraliniaii.-' aic coii- 
(■(■ntrafcil ui ihr riiilcd I’lovnicc- ii'^ioii. (o ho 
oxa('t 297 oiii of il.dl'O. 'I'lioir iioxi .ui'oat 
stroniiliold i.s m Roi'.oal. 

i’orliap.', a holtor |)iclu:c of Ihoir infhioiioo 
;;iid di'-lriluition may ho ohlainod. if wo ffivo 
I'orcoiila'iO^ of IhalmiaiN ;ii 0 iOii<j: tlio Hindus 
and in llio total population, 'j'lio porooiila^o 
fic:uro> will oliiniiialo tho oHoots o( un(:‘(]ual 
auas of diffcoiu n giuns, ami of uriO(|ual 
i-i'ios of pojiulalion ui diffoio!it loyions. Wo 
fzivo (lio poffonla;i<'.'' anion<j; tho Hindus and in 
tfi(> total population l)oth for oomparison and 
lor cliininatin^ tho cfl’oot of forciblo oonvorsion 
to Muhaniinadanisin duriii.e fivo oouturios (1200 
to 17.70). It will not, liowevor. affect the effect 
of more rapid ^irowth of tho Muhammadans on 
account of ahscnco of .any restriction on ro- 
marri.ago of widows among thorn; nor will it 
affect tho offoct of migration of tribo.s and 
claas from beyond tlio Indus. Rut tho offect of 
migration of Muhamm.adan irihos and olaus is 
of secondary imjmrtanoo; for, oven in tlio 
Punj.ab, Avliioli has l)cen the eook-iut of fight 
i^etwcon tfio invadt'rs and tho Hindus, and 
where the Hindus have been ma.ssacred on a 
mass .scale and transported to slavery beyond 
the border.s of India, for .several centtu‘ic.s, the 
Punjab Superintendent of Census in 1911 esti¬ 
mated tho proportion of immigrant Muham¬ 
madans al one-sixth of the total Aluham- 


niadan.s, or about one-eleventh of the total 
population. 

Area Percentage of Brahmans 

emong in total 
Hindus populat.on 


1. 

Ajmer-iMcrw'ara 

6.4 

5.0 

2. 

Assam 

3.2 

1.8 

3. 

A>.sam Stales 

0.4 

0.1 

4. 

Bengal 

6.7 

2.9 

5. 

Bengal Stato.s 

1.4 

0.9 

6. 

Biliar 

6.4 

5.3 

n 
i . 

(h'is.-u (Div.) 

8.4 

8.1 

8 . 

R. iV. 0. States 

3.3 

2.9 

9. 

Chota Nagpur (Div.) 

3.8 

2.7 

10 . 

Boml)ay Pie.sidcncy 

4.8 

4.2 

11 . 

Barotla 

5.8 

5.1 

12. 

Bombay Slates 

3.4 

3.0 

• 13 . 

W. 1. States 

6.6 

5.3 

11. 

Sind 

2.4 

0.6 

1 . 7 . 

('en'ral Provinces 

3.9 

3.2 

16. 

Bcrar 

3.0 

3.0 

t 

( / . 

('. 1’. St:ites 

1.3 

1.0 

18. 

Madras Pii>i<lcucy 

3.3 

2.9 

19 . 

•Madras States 

3.2 

2.9 

20 . 

K. Piovincc 

10.1 

0.6 

21. 

,. Agency 

.7.7 

0.03 

90 

Puiij;d) 

12.1 

3.3 


Punjab Slates 

13.0 

.11.4 

21. 

Puiijah Agi'Ucy 

12.4 

5.2 

2 . 7 . 

.Vgia 

10.2 

8.6 

26. 

Oudli 

11.9 

10.2 

27. 

V. P. Stales 

1.6 

1.3 

28 . 

Ceutial India .Agency 

9.8 

8.6 

29. 

(iwali('r 

9.0 

8.4 

30. 

llydeiabad 

3.1 

2.6 

31. 

Kashmir A .lammu 

34.,7 

7.0 

.32. 

Coebin 

5.2 

3.4 

.33. 

Ti'avancfU'o 

2.2 

1.3 

34. 

Alysoro 

4.0 

3.7 

.3.7. 

Bajputaiia 

9.0 

7.6 


Wo have ,giv('n the poreentagcs in details 
by regions. It will be useful, if wo combine 
certain regions, and give the percentages in the 
combinod r(’gion.s. 


Combined , liras 

Percentage of Brahmans 


among 

in total 


Hindus 

population 

Assam (2 -j- .3) 

3.1 

1.7 

Bengal (4 d- 5) 

6.5 

2.8 

B. 0. (6 -f 7 -f 8) 6.1 

5.6 

Bombay (10, .11, 

12, 13) 4.9 

4.2 
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C.P. (15, 16, 17) 

3.4 

2.9 

Madra.s (18, 19) 

3.3 

2.9 

N.-\V. Frontier (20, 

21) 9.7 

0.3 

Punjab (22, 23, 24) 

12.2 

3.7 

U. P. (25, 26, 27) 

% 10.8 

9.1 

Tra.-Cochin (33, 34) 

2.7 

1.7 

From the above 

figures wc 

fiiul that the 


pcrcc-ntiigo of the iiiiiliiuan!? among the Hindus 
and in tlic total population is tlu* highest in the 
United Provinees (lO.S and 0.1) followed by 
Ori.'.sa (8.4 and 8.1); and it is the lowe.-t in 
North-We.st Frontier and in Sind (0.3 in total 
IKipulution and 0.0 in Sind). 

That the jjei'eeiitage of (he Brahmans in 
the U.P. Avould he the highes' i.s no wonder. 
The religion,!, (apital of lliiuludoni, Benares or 
Ka.^hi is within it. W'ilhiu the area are the 
sacred cities of lhayag (.Mlahabad), Hardwar, 
Ajodhya and Alathura-Brindahan. ddui sacred 
Ciangos and the Jaiiiuna flow through it. 

Proceeding ea^twaiaU the peieentage stead¬ 
ily falls down; in Bihar it is 6.3, in Bengal 2.9 
and in Assam 1.8. Pi’oeeedmg westwards it i|S 
8.0 in (Iwalior. 7.0 in Kajimtaim, 6.3 in W.I. 
Agency ii.c.. in Sama'-htra), 6.4 in Baroda. 
and 4.2 in Bombay. Proceeding southwards in 
the Central India Agency the [leicentage U 8.0; 
further south in tlu' (' P. it is 2.9, it is 2.0 in 
Hyderabad and 2.9 in the Madras Pre.sideney 
and 3.7 in My.sore -after the .^li.ght lowTiing 
down in Hyderabad the ]iereentage lia,s some¬ 
what iniimoved further .south. It eoine.? down to 
3.4 in Cochin and to 1.7 in Travancnrc. Turning 
north-westwards from the U.P. area the per¬ 
centage in the Punjah area i^ 3.7; in the Fron¬ 
tier it is the veiy small figure of 0.3. The U.P. 
area !«• the radiating centre of Brahmuni.sm. 

Orissa seems to he the only exception. Here 
the percentage of the Brahmans is af> high as 
8.1. AMiy it is ki? An explanation may be 
attempted. Orissa remained independent, of the 
Muhammadans till 1508; and it definitely 
passed under the Maratha coni ml in 1750. The 
period of Ori.ssa’s .«nbjoetion to Muhammadan 
rule is 180 years only, during tlie last 10 yeans 
of which the Muhammadan (out ml wafj slack¬ 
ened. The Oriya’s oon.'crvati.sm and the short 
period of subjection fireventod too many con¬ 
versions to Islam. And successive dynasties of 


Hindu kings have invited a large hUmbet of 
Bralimans to come and settle there by giving 
them liberal grants of land and other privileges. 
Their percentage would have been liigher still 
but for the heavy migration of Orissa Brahman^ 
from Oris.sa for several centuries. There are 
Bengali Brahmans in Bengal who'^c Iradititons 
say that they came from the south (Orissa); 
and they have lost all touch with Oris.sa. They 
number several thousands—though no accurate 
estimate is possible, fn 1931, the number of 
Utkal Brahmams in Bengal was 29,744. Had 
they remained in Ori.ssa the percentage of the 
Brahmans there would have been 8.6 instead of 
8.1. We do not know how many Utkal 
Brahmaus have gone out to other pari.', of 
India. 

The percentage of the Brahmans amongst 
the Hindus is highest (34.5) in Ka.slimir and 
.lammu. There was serious oppres.sioii and 
forcible converskin of the llinihis as early as 
the fmii'teenth eentnry. Vincent Smith in his 
Oxford /listary of Indio write^ thu.',; 

‘'Sullan Sikaridnr (1386-1410): Si’kandar 
W'.'is a gloomy, f( rocious bigot, und bis zeal in 
destroying temples and idols wau so intense 
that he is romemhered as tlu* Idol-Breaker, 
lie freely used the sword to propag.ate I.^lam 
and succeeded in forcing the hulk of tin? 
population to eonl'orrn outwardly to the 
Muslim religion. Alost of the Brahmams 
refused to apostatize, and many of them paid 
with their lives (he penalty for their stead¬ 
fastness. Many others were exiled and only 
a few conformed.” 

Most of the non-Brahman.s have been con¬ 
verted to Islam; and many of the Kashmiri 
Brhamani} have migrated to other parts of 
India. The remnants of Brahmans left in 
Kashmir form therefore a large percentage of 
Hindus. 

The normal percentage of the Brahmans 
among the Hindus in northern India seems to 
bo about 10. Any great deviation may be ex¬ 
plained as due to mass conversion, emigration 
and immigration and to other causes. 

A closer and further study on regional basis 
is required to answer the question what is the 
normal proportion of Brahmans'amongst a fully 
Hinduised population. 
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Books in tlie principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Jieimw. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, achlresses, etc,, are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowleged, nor can any enquiries relating 
tlieroto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 

EruTOR, The Modern Review, 


ENGLISH 

HINDU ('TVILIZA'I'ION: Bn Dr. Tiadhn 
'\xiinn(l MookerjI. /VoVs / dinl 11. Bhat'on’s 
U>ok ('nivcrtotii. Nos. Ui (iiid 47. Bhoraiiya 
'itfi/a BhoiMtri, }Unnl>a]/. l!K~)7. Bp. 411. 

Tliis third edition of tlu' above work by the 
roll-known Indian liiskirian is bailed, as wc 
earn fvoni the successive refeiences on pages 
■S«, 107/1, 151/1, 172/?, *187// (uj/parently a inis- 
!ikc for 144//), 265/1, 276/' ami 285//, upon full 
utilization of the best iniod’.'rn works on the diffe¬ 
rent phases of our ancient civilization. Fart 1 
conrain.s, besides two preliminary studies, namely 
‘Iriiroduetjon’ (Ch. 1) and ‘(Geographical anil 
.Social Background’ ((.'h. Ill), surveys of the 
Indian prehistoric cultures and the civilizations 
of I he RIgveda, the later Vedic Samhitas and 
the literature of Sutras (or as wc should prefer 
(o call it Kalpa-sutras, Epics, Puranas and 
Dharmn-fadras down to Narada, c. 300-400 
A.D. (Chs. JI, IV and VI). It does not appear 
why the author does noi continue hi.s survey 
down to the Snm'tis of lirihas])ati and Katya- 
yana which form a trilogy with that of Narada. 
Fart 11 consists of a single chapter (Ch. Vlil) 
entitled Northern India, c. 050-325 B.C. A 
number of maps and other jilates and a good 
index add to^ the usefulness of this work. It 
is impossible in the sp.ace at our disposal to 
give a detailed review of its contents, but wc 
may make some general reiuaiks. High praise 
is due to the author for the industry with wliich 
he has eolleeted his material at least from the 
host derivative source.s as well as his clear and 
attractive stylo. But .still there is room for 
improvement in some respects. Firstly, the work 
/-hould be brought up to date by reference to 
the di.seoveric.s of relics of the TIarappa civiliza¬ 
tion on tile Upper Sutlej land Gujarat sites, and 
omission of such references as the general belief 
10 


ill the beginnings of writing in c. 800 B.C. 
(p. 6) and the coins of the Indian king 
Sophyte.s (]). 344). Again, the, diseription of 
I he four great kingdoms and the rep^lblics in 
the peiiod of the early Buddhi.st literatuie 
.'hould he re-written by moans of .a critical 
appraisal of the traililioiij, of different periods, 
the value of tt'c Jatokn evidence and that of the 
(omnientary on the Dhammajiada as well as 
Bud(lhagho«a’.s (“•imimentary on the Nikayas 
being rated at their true worth. Care should 
also be taken against the repetition of such loose 
phra'^e.s as ‘the democratic element.s’ in the later 
Ve/lic jiolicy, ‘the parliament’ of the .Sakyas and 
of the Mailas, .ami ‘the denux'ratic body’ of the 
Ijichehhavi.s together with their ‘federal as.scm- 
bly’. 

U. N. Ghosuaii 

INDEX TO THE PUBLICATION.^ OF 
THE ASTA'riC SOCIETY—1788-1953 (\^ol. 1, 
Farl I): Compiled by Sibdas Choxvdhtiry. Pnb- 
hshed bij Asxnfic Society. Caleutta-IG. Deecm- 
ber. 1,056. Pi'iee Rs. 

Here is a most useful guide-book which 
every research-.scholar working eii o'’ic’Utal sub- 
jeels as \v('ll .as on ciaGain asjiects of science 
must have a/ his elbow, 'f'hc Asiatic Society’s 
publication in tlie Bibliotheca sprie>, such as 
the edited texts and their translation arc dis¬ 
tinguished for their erudition and sehol.ar.ship. 
secure from criticism behind jin armour-plating 
of foot-note.s. Hence, they are hardly offered for 
critical review, as a result of which works hy 
lesser-known authors, jierhai/s, moulder on the 
rociety’s shelves. 

Thanks to the initiative of Dr. ,T. N. 
Banerji, the present General 8ecretar>'. in pre- 
.stmting the above index for review’, the hoarded 
treasures of the Society’s publications arc now 
opened to the common view\ 
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Sibdas Chowdhuiy, Librarian of the Society 
who was commissioned to undertake the com¬ 
pilation, has performed the work in an admir¬ 
able manner. Anybody who goes to the Society 
and dips into its collection of ancient MSS. and 
modem books, becomes familiar with the gentle 
mid elusive figure of the librarian assisting him 
almost imperceptibly. The temper which Mr. 
(fiiowdhury brings to bear on his work as a 
librarian is tiansparently apparent in this 
volume. He has drawn up an alphabetical list 
of the authors' iijames, giving their contribution 
serially and specifying the number and year of 
the journal in bold print. The scholars now has 
no difficulty in immediately finding the refer¬ 
ence needed by him. The authors flit before us 
like the scenes in a kaleidoscope. Blochmann, 
Buhler, J3uine.s, Hodgson, Hodiwala, Hora, 
Sarkar, Smith, Sprenger and a host of other 
names introduce themselves to the reader and 
guide him to hi.s particular w'ork. 

The SocietyV publications commenced in 
1788 and liave continued through various stages, 
such as: 

(a) Asiatic Research from 1788-1795 in 
five volumes and 1798-1839 in twenty volumes; 

(h) Quarterly Oriental Journal —1821-27. 

(c) Transactions of the Medical Society 

- 1821-27. 

(d) Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, started by Prinsep in 1832 and bocaiTU^ 
llie Society’s organ since 1842. 

Journal of the A.S.B., 1st Serie.s, VoLs. 
1-74-1832-1904. 

I*roceedings —1865-1904. 

2nd (New Series) Journal and Proceedings, 
\'r>ls .1-30—1905-34. 

3rd Series (Letters and Science and Year- 
hook), since 1935. 

It has been no easy task to comb through 
the series of volumes and juit the authors and 
their contributions in order of consequence. The 
index is a remarkable publication and the 
scholars’ debt to Chowdhury is beyond re¬ 
payment. 

.attention is drawn to certain slips in the 
Introduction, para. 2, page x. which should be 
“succeeded in prevailing upon the C of D to 
agree to the recfuest and under certain condi- 
tioas to recommend that the G of T should 
appropriate funds for, etc. ” Sentences are some¬ 
times too involved for clarity, e.g., para 5, 
pjige xi. They should be cornet od in the next 
edition. 

N. B. Roy 


BULGARIA UNDER THE RED STaR; 
By //. L. Saxena. Published by S. Chand and 
Co., Delhi, JuUundhur, Lucknow. Price Hs. 15. 

Bulgaria, which forms a part of the Balkan 
I’.euinsula, the soft under-belly of Europe, has 
an ancient and chequered history dating back 
to centuries. The country and the people have 
been the victims of nathless e.xploitation for 
long centuries by exploiters—alien and in¬ 
digenous. 

Bulgaria began a new chapter in her 
histoiy when the Fatherland Front Government 
under Kimon Georgiev took over the govern¬ 
ment of the country on September 9, 1944. 
Bulgaiia became a Republic when monaJ'chy 
was abolished and the boy King Simeon went 
into exile in Sei>tember, 1946. 

Bulgaria’s career as a Republic has been 
marked by an all-nound progress in the national 
life. Thus, uneinployuieut is a meiuuiy of the 
pa.^l. Percentage of literacy has gone up. The 
mdiifttrial life of the countiy has been re- 
oiganihcd. Agricultural and industrial produc¬ 
tion has been stepped up. Natural resources 
have been harnessed to the service of the 
nation. The result is a rise in the standard of 
living of the people. A new Bulgaria, has risen 
duiing the post-war years, a Bulgaria which 
faces the future with courage and confidence. 

The stoiy of Bulgaria is of inunenso interest 
to us here in India. Our pa.st cxperienee.s arc 
similar to Bulgaria’s. Wo too turru-d over a new 
leaf when India awoke “to life and freedom” “at 
the stroke of tlie midnight hour” ten years ago. 
Our post-independence experiences are, liowever, 
different from Bulgaria’s. 

The author, we arc pained to note, ha.s 
spoiled an excellent story by his indifferent 
manner of presentation, his propagandist tone 
and last hut not lea'jt, l^y his misreading of 
historical facts. These defects, w'e hoix*, w'ill be 
removed in the iie.xt edition. 

vSuduansu Bimal Mukuerji 

WISDOM BEYOND REASON: By Prof. 
S. R. Sharma. Published by the Lakshmi 
Narain Agarwal Educational Publishers, Hos¬ 
pital Road, Agra. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The book under review deals witli the 
deeper i)roblem.s of life which baffle iman who 
care more for the discursive reason than for 
intuition. The .traditional rivalry between head 
and heart for suiireiniacy in tlie supra-sensuous 
world leads us nowhere. The author hits a happy 
mean betw'een the rival claims of the heart lapd 
the head and points a way to the attainment of 
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peace. This peace, both individual and social, 
can be attained through the fullest integration 
and fulfilment of human personality. Prof. 
Sharma’s mystic experiences have lent gpa<ndeur 
to the volume. He had glimpses of the trans¬ 
formed consciousness and he spoke in hig book, 
of the irresistible call of the ‘silence of God’ 
which, he felt, must conquer us all eventually as 
‘we api)roach the sunset hour of our life.’ 

The book has been divided into ten chap¬ 
ters. S})ecial mention may be made of ‘The 
Plea for Passivity,’ ‘A Gospel for the Godless,’ 
The Value of Vedanta,’ and ‘The Love of Life.’ 
The above-noted chapters reveal a dear under¬ 
standing of the problems so rare in books of 
similar nature. The author has adroitly pre¬ 
sented a rationale of his deeper experiences 
wherein the true nature of the metaphysical 
lealities have been revealed. 

Sri Dilip Kumar Roy’s learned ‘Foreword’ 
is an added attraction in the volume under 
notice. Wo wholeheartedly recommend this 
book to tbo serious students of metaphy.sics 
nnd religion. 

Sudhir Kumab Nanui 


INTERPRETATIONS OF GHALIB: By 
J. L. Kaul. Atmaram and Sons, Kashmere 
Gate, Delhi-6. Price Bs. 5. 

Mirza Ghalib was one of the foremost of 
Urdu poets and is widely respected for his 
liberality of outlook. Ho was born at Agra in 
1797 and lost his father at the age of five. Since 
then he had to pass through various hardships. 
The note of despair is heard in a few of his poems 
but many others strike a contrary note. His 
poems are generally of a contemplative nature. 
They have an intellectual quality, which 
‘demands alertness of mind in a reader.’ 
Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad in his Foreword 
praises the author for his complete success in 
translating the original Urdu verses into facile 
Knglish. 

D. N. MoOKERJIiA 

THE STREAM: By M. V. Rama Snrmn. 
Triveni Puhli^shefs, MasuUpatam. Pp, St4. 
Price Rs. 3. 

Thi.s novel gives us a glimpse of life in the 
south of India. The author has attempted a 
philosophical explanation of the essential nature 
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of Mnn iind TJfo, biif nonetheless it is a novel— 
)>lot full of suspense, eharaeters true to life, and 
situations faein? the middle elass arc there. It 
is a rcalistie-c»/w-interprctative novel. 

J. M. Datta 

% 

SANSKRIT 

PREKSIIANATAKATRAYT: By KorikoMa 
r. linohnvan. 

CTIIIAYA S.UvUNTALAlM: By Jinnihil 
Vitrikh. PuMttiht’d Iry J. T. Bnrtkh, M.T.B. 
('ollcfjr^ Svrat. Price Rtf. 

We have here a numher of Sanskrit play¬ 
lets written l)y two Professors of Sanskrit, d'lu 
do not strictly follow any of the iiiinu'rous older 
tyiics of Sanskrit drama hut are designed to >?uit 
tile taste and meet tlii' re(|uirements of the 
jiresf'nt a!ie. They are. of eonix', based on older 
theme,s witli adaptations and innovations. Dr. 
R'i<>;hfivan of the Madras University portrays 
interostins; irnattinary incidents in the lives of 
well-known Sanskrit poc’te.sses, Vijayanka, 
Vikatanitaniba and Avanti.sundari. incidentally 
utilisinsf the verses attributed lo them in older 
works. Prof. Parikh supplements the storv ei 
Pakiintala as described by Kalida«a and depict- 
an interestinc: situation, in imitatoiu of the 
Phhayonka of the Tltora-Rajuacharita of 
Hhavabhuti, in which Sakunt.ila, in an invisible 
form, meets and consoles r> 0 'hyania who (nines 
to Knnva’s hermitairi' and is ovi'rwhchnod bv (he 
retniniseences of Sakmitala. Theso are fine pro¬ 
ductions which may be .'■ucccssfnllv pul on tin' 
staco on ceremonial occasions I'clore cultural 
Catherines. It is understood (he staj^in" of Dr. 
Rachavan’s (ilaylets has already won airpre- 
eialion. 

CiiiNTAiiAiiAN Cn \iauv-vaTi 

BENGALI 

NAVA JNAN-BfiARATl: By Prnbhat 
K’lmnr Mnkhrrjir, Puldixhci] hy Messrs, dene- 
rnl printers and Puhlirhers Private Ltd., tl,9, 
Dharnuitnia Street, (kdculta-lS. Pp. 612. 
I*rice /As'. 20 and Rs. 16 respectivefy far special 
and ordinary editions. 

The former lihiariau of (h. Visva-Bharati 
and the well-known biociapher of Rabindranath 
Tagore is to be congratulated for compiling 
Na.va Jnan-Bharali, tlu' (Jeographical Dic¬ 
tionary, first of its kind in Bcnpoli language 
The volume contains short Icscriptions of all 
important countries, rivets, lakes, mount.ains, 
cities and historical sites and places of the 
world. Even the places, cities and cotmtries 


which have changed names have found a place 
in thciie pages, particularly those more than 650 
former Indian States which have vanished from 
the map of India. 

After the partition, Pakistan has gone out 
of geography of India. The author has, there¬ 
fore, t<aken a special care to include in this 
volume the names of all im]>ovtHnt places of 
East Bengal (East Pakistan), Bengal being 
lingui^tically and culturally one and the same 
lountry in spile of jKiliiical division. 

In fulure editions, proper iVA’ision and ad<li- 
tions should he made to make the book authori¬ 
tative and dependable* like the best ])ublication 
of Ibc Western coimtrios. Maps may also be 
given in future editions for tbe benefit of 
readers. 

As a reference book Nava Jnan-Blmrali 
slcnilil fiiul ;i, i)hu*(> in all odueatioiial institutions 
—colleges and schools, in iniblic libraries and 
reading I'ooms. AVc wish the book a wide cir- 
I Illation among the public. The paper, printing 
find binding of the book arc excellent. 

A. B. Di/iTA 

BHARAT-E tsWADllINATAIt ITIflAS, 
Part I: By Ranjil Kvmar Banerji. l^ihlishcd 
ni Vam-Mandir, 41-6. Miirarijnihir Road. 
('a.lcntta-U. }\ipcr cover. Price. Rs. 3-H. 

'rile book under review is a collection of 
rhap-odical and rambling tliougbts, in prose as 
wi'll .-IS in verse, on the lattainmcnt of Tndciien- 
dcncc by India. The ch!i|iters are written in a 
haphazard fa.sliioii, but display a great deal of 
zeal, fervour and jnitriotisiu of the author over 
the freedom struggle of our motherland. A few 
photos of our great loaders satisfy the reader. 
But there are .some grammatical mistakes in the 
book and the bulk of the book could have been 
reduced by rational condensation. 

B. K. Sioal 

HINDI 

BHOODAN YAJNA; By Acharyn Vinoba. 
Published by Sasta Sdhifya ilandal, Ncio Delhi. 
/’/■). 32. Price, four annas. 

RAJAHHAT KT SANIDIIT MEN: By 
Acharyn Vinoba. Published hy Sasta Sahifya 
^fanllal, .Netc Delhi. Pp. SO. Price fourteen 

auim.'i. 

Vinobaji is making histoiy those days with 
Ins non-violeiiti revolution to ha,ve land restored 
'o the landless by the landlord in a spirit of 
sharing hy (he latter out of the abundance of 
(be heart, goodness and of tbe material goods. 
These two booklets embodying some of his 
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speeches, mirror foitli flic working of hi.s en- 
liglitenofl mind in the field of laying down the 
foimdntion.s of ;i lovo-broudbiused and love- 
buttre-ssed society. Vinobaji is, indeed, Gandhian 
gospel incarnate. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

MANAVTANAN ZAllANAN: liy IJoriblc 
Shrijnt Gamsh Vasvdcv Mavlnvhur, 

Aliin( (I'lhad. by (he filioraf' 

SaJutUd Sanyh, (Ad., Ahimlitibad. 1056. Thick 
cardboard, irith a jacket sJwu'big yricon bars. 
I’p. 10(t. f’ricc IG. ?-S. 

'('lie llun'lile Sliri Mavlaiikar, though hail¬ 
ing finni lli(' cenliv of Malia.i’a-'ldra, has, Iiy hi"* 
long n-'iileiiec in Ahniedaliad, iransi'onncd him¬ 
self into a Gujarali in -ik'I'cIi and xM’iting. ft 
it diliii'ull (o find nut. that lie i ' a non-(luiarati. 
In til' day^ of Civi! I')i--nhedu la e. !i(. iia.d to eo 
to jail, like o'lnr fnilow iT' (>i (1 iiidhiji, and this 


book, which he aptly calls Humanitarian 
Streamlet}!, narrates his jail work. Shrijut Mav- 
lankar is a distinguished lawyer, and while in. 
the Sabarmati .Jail in 11)42, he obtained permis¬ 
sion of the Jail authorities to see prisoners, 
specially those condemned to death, with a view 
to help them, materially and spiritually. The 
incidenhs narrated by tlie author, read like 
lomanee, .''O great wa'^ the ti’cansformation 
brought in thiar minds by tho straight talk 
L'iven and tlu' path nf trulh pointed out to them, 
that tho^e who were hanged at the Iasi momi'nt 
rcali.seil liow wrongly they had behaved spiri¬ 
tually and tho.'^(> who came out of jail after 
.''Ciwii'g their i-cntcnce, came oiii socially re- 
fonred pcT',.^f)n-'. The ^pi^t o? nnndhiji hovered 
over Shrijut Afavlankjir'-. wink. The biiok rc- 
rjou'e^ lo I'.ae-l;'!! d into (Wefy Italian and 
I'liii'i'Pi an I'liigua'.’e 

K.M.J, 


A Long Awaited Hooh Just Puhlish'd 

HISTORV OF 

THE RAMAKRFSHNA MATH AND MISSION 

By 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

Edikd hy SWAMT MADIIAVANANDA 
With a Foreword by CnRISTOPlfRU ISHERAVOOI) 

Tracing the development of the reprefientative institiition.s of the 
Kaniiikrishna Math and Mission, the book primarily sots forth the 
actualisatiou of the ideas and ideals taught by Shri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivokananda. 

Neatly printed on good pa-per and aitraelieehj got up 
With 31 Illmlrations and an Index 

Demy 8vo. Pages 452+xii Price Us. 10 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4, WELLINGTON LANE. CALCUTTA-13 
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The Study of Literature 

Prof. M. K. Venkal-jn’.-inm Aiyar ob^t'rves 
in Prabuddha Bhnrata: 

It is necessary to uruk'r.^taiul what exactly 
the term ‘literature’ starals for. It is 
rather loosely used to denntc all sorts of books. 
Wc speak of medical literature, lejAul literature 
and even wall-literature. But a. little retleotiou 
will show that the word connotes certain quali¬ 
ties which entitle books to be termed lib ialure. 
it is rather difficuli to define tlic*e (lualities, but 
two outstanding ones may be mentioned. They 
relate to the matter and manner of the book, 
what is said and Iww it is said. The vsubject- 
matter must not b(! too lecondilo or teebnieal. 
Books dealing with such abstruse subjeet..s will 
appeal only to tlie s])ecialist. But the appeal of 
‘literature’ is not confined to any special c!as.s 
of people. Its ai)]ieal is universal. The subject 
must therefore relate to the fundamental urges 
and emotions of nuiri. This docs not mean that 
the poet is not free to deal with other subjects. 
There is practically no limit to the domain from 
which tile writer can draw hi.s materials. But 
whatever the matter, the poet has a way of 
cxpr<'.<^siIlg if. He give.s it ;in excellent form. lie 
has the knack of pre.^entiiig the matter, what¬ 
ever it is, in a heauliful rtianner. Hi'; way of 
putting things ensures universality of appeal. 
The Bhagnvat Gita, for example, though it 
deals with problems of Ethics and Metaphysics, 
has such laji appeal because of the catching way 
in which the author has given expression to 
them. Rightly it ha« won its place as universal 
literature. So also the TTpanisads and the Bible. 

Such great books can be VTitten only by 
men who have wide experience of life, who have 
sounded the depths of human nature, who have 
profound insight into (be primary urges of life 
and who have unbounded sympathy for 
mankind and un.*liakab!c faith in human re- 
demjition. A great hook can be written only by 
a great man. “A goorl book.” as Milton says, 
“is the precious life-bloofl of a master-spirit 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.” The same writer says in one of 
his prose pamphlets that before one could write 
a good poem the author must himself be a 
poem. It is from God that the poet’s thoughts 


come. The grace of God is necessary for pro¬ 
ducing a great literary work. 

Tlic true meaning of all this is that the 
writer must forget hitiLself, rise above his natural 
self, transport himself into the unself¬ 
conscious level, to be able to write good poetry. 
This is the idea conveyed by Matthew Arnold 
wJicn be says that Nature took the pen from the 
hands of poets like Byron and Wordsworth and 
wrote out some of their best pieces for them. 
Great authors forget themselves when they 
write great poetry. 

At that transcendentaj level, all that is 
merely accidental, adventitious, local and parti¬ 
cular will fall away from the ken of the writer 
and he will deal only with what is permanent 
rind abiding in human nature,—-man’s elemental 
joys and .sorrows, his hopes and aspirations, his 
ideals and ambitions. Such themes, being inti¬ 
mately connected with human nature as such, 
will have an unfailing and univer&a.l appeal 
irre.spective of age or clime. 

Coming tO' form, we have to note that the 
way in which we say things is as important as 
what wc say. There are some who exalt matter 
at the expense of manner .and there are others 
who go to the other extreme and maintain that 
term is ('verything and that cOintent is only of 
secondary significance. Both arc onc-.sidcd 
views. If matter bccomc.s preponderant and 
form goes to the background, the result will be 
a book of knowledge and not of power. Scienti¬ 
fic treatises. History and Philosophy come under 
the category of books which arc weighted with 
rnaftcT and which are therefore only informa¬ 
tive. Books on travel, adventure and explora¬ 
tion al«o come under this head. We read such 
books for the information they impart and not 
in the sense of literature. Even these books 
may sometimes be quite readable and possess 
exTollenco of literary form. Gibbon and Macau¬ 
lay, though primarily historians, have con.sider- 
.nble claims to literary merit. Plato and Berg¬ 
son, among philo.sopliers, ore known as much for 
the poetic qualities of their exprassion as for the 
depth and profundity of their thoughts. It is 
well known that Sri Sankara's great commen¬ 
tary on the Brahma Sutras is a model of Sanskrit 
prose style. His religious poem, Snundarya 
Lahari, is as remarkable for its lyrical excellence 
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ns for the depth of its religious emotion. No 
hard and fast distinction, therefore, is to be 
made between wliat Newman calls literature of 
knowledge and literature of jx^wer. The differ¬ 
ence is one of degree and not one of kind. 
Books on History, Philosophy, Exploration, 
Travel and even Science may occasionally rise 
to literaiy excellence. It depends on the amount 
of constructive imagination that enters into 
such books. Poetry also may degenerate into 
drab prase if it lacks imagination and i.s over¬ 
weighted with matter. Pope'.s Essay on Man 
and many portions of Wordsw'oith's [delude — 
“desertfr of preaching,’ a.s Lord Morley calls 
them—are instances in point. 

If we go to the other extreme and make 
much of foim to the utter neglect of matter, 
then there is the danger of the book becoming 
thin and insubstantial. It will cca.se to be of 
abiding intcra-'t. With a change of literary 
fashion the book will hi'conic obsolete. It will 
flutter foi- a brief space of time when the 
momentary fashion is on and will soon sink 
into obscurity. The true Classics are those 
which blend in hujjpy measure both form and 
matter. We must remember that there is ah 
intimate, vital .and organic relationship between 
the two. We can make a razor out of steel but 
not out of stone or wood or wax. Form must be 
sustained by inatt(yr. It cannot be an impo.sition 
fixun without but a natural flowering of the 
matter. What is individual and unique in things 
can be grasped only by deep insight and inward 
(xjmmunion, and not by more scientific observa¬ 
tion and experiment. The object, therefore, 
enters into the vciy being of the poet. It get© 
transformed in the process. When it finds ex¬ 
pression it bear© the stamp of the poet’s 
individuality. 

In.sight and communion presuppose imagi¬ 
nation of a liigh Older. It is coastructivc imagi¬ 
nation that enables the poet to give to ‘airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.’ The 
poet writes in a ‘fine frenzy’. The whole work 
of art takes shape in the white-heat of imag^na- 
’ tion. Then he bodies forth his deep-felt expe¬ 
riences in a medium with which by long practice 
be is well acquainted. The poet uses language, 
the painter uses pencil and canvas, the sculptor 
works on marble stone with his chisel, and the 
unisician plays on mere sound. 

This is, however, a side-issue. Coming to 
our main theme, wc said that the poet expresses 
bis high experiences in the medium of language. 
yiiut, as it obtains in current use, it is a very 
imperfect vehicle for conveying the oripnal 


insights of the inspired poet. Words are but 
broken light on the depths of the unspoken, 
said George Eliot. There is a gap between the 
original intuitions of the poet and the common 
words that are in daily use. Language is an 
instrument that we have forged for the trans¬ 
action of everyday life. It w^as not intended for 
such high purposes. But still the poet has to 
take it, ©uch as it is, and bend it to his own 
purposes. lie sometimes takes liberties with 
grammar and idiom. Hence, we speak of 
Shakc&pearian grammar and we know also how 
Carlyle coined his own phrases which have come 
U) be called Carlylc.se. But even otherwise, the 
poet uses cotmnoti vvoixls and phrases in hi.s own 
sj>ccial way. That is what we call the style of 
the writer. It is the personality of the writer 
that shaijcv his slylc. It has been well said that 
a man’s .style i.s not like his coat or cloak which 
he can put on or pul off at will; it is rather 
like his skin. There is no question, therefore, 
of one man jnlopting or copying the style of 
a"other. 
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Since Uic poet lias perfocl contrnl ever ihe 
ian{fU!if;{’ lie cliosei) as liis nu'diuni, lu; will 
use wonls viiUi ii'.:iXiinMin c!’Vc<. 'I'hf rigiit 
W(ji'(l will be in llie ri<;lit phu-o and nut u word 
loo nnicli. ('ul« i'!d;;(' has mlcii vd to (bis point 
in Ills Picface to tlic Liinrul Hnllod'^. The critic 
cannot take the least libcrly widi the order and 
arrangeinent of the woriL. Xo word can be dis¬ 
pensed witli as beinj; siijierlliious, nor can it be 
leplaeed by its ('(piivalun. Several words may 
convey more or hvy I he same meaning, but yet 
the l>oet selects a particular word for iu sug- 
gestiveness and lailody. 'Phis is what Is called 
jHietic diction. W'e cannot take a word from 
where it is and put it elscwhi'i'e in the vsame 
stanza or even in the same line. vSuch is the 
organic synnnciry of the piece. It is all due to 
the fact that tlie jioem as a wliole t.akes shape 
in the glowing imagination of the poi't and 
drops like Mmerva Irom ilic head ot Zeus. 

So much willi regard to the form and 
matter of ereat pocliy. Lid us now couu' to thi' 


loader. To bo able to read and appreciate 
literature two rcciuisilcs are essential. One is 
that the reader must try to meet the author 
half-way. lie must bo willing to be enligliteiietl 
and lienee he must read with sympathy. Ho 
must put himself cn rapport v'ith the author. 
It i.s no Use beginning with a prejudice. The 
leader must also make allowance for the pa^i- 
sage of time. While reading ;i lioolc written two 
hnndi'ed yi'ars ago the reader must try to re¬ 
create the conditions and the soeial milieu that 
prevailed llieii. It is unfair to judge a writer of 
the 17Ui (eniury from the vantage gromul of 
th(' present, age. 'I'he second rcipiisitc is the dis- 
posilion of the mind that is willing to Ibston 
without, he'mg hyper-criticnl, what ('oleridgi' 
calls t!ie ‘willing sns])ensinii of disbelief. What 
we l;i\e from hook will he in proportion to 
whai we living to, its sludy in terms of sym¬ 
pathy, imacimsiion and willingness to be en- 

bglitciicd. 
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Government and Administration of the they arc always introduced iu. the (^oimnous. 

United Kingdom After a Bill has passed through its various 

“An Knglishman’’ writes in The Indian P*^r!iaincntarj' stages, it is sent to the so\creign 
Retneu" Royal Assent, which is automatically 

Parlianientaiy (lovennnent is one of the S‘ven either by the yovereign in person or, 
most imjwrtant institutions to originate in n-‘>naily, by Commission, 

Britain. Its effect is to combine responsibility In the normal course of events, tlie Lordn 
with representation. While the will of the either accept a Bill from the Commons and 
majority jirevails, ovi'iy opportunity is given return it uncliangcd, or amend it and return it 
to the minority to have it.' say ‘Ur! exert it-'' for the eoasideration of the mcinbors of the 
ju'oper influence. other House, who frequently agree to tlu* 

Under the system of universal adult suff- amendments made. They cannot require the 
rage, each citizen has the right U> vote periodi- (Commons to agree to amondtnentN, nor can they 
cidly, freely .and secretly to choose his n.'presen- delay a Bill indefinitely. 

lativ’es in Parliament. Therefore each idtizcu Parliament's functhm <>f controlling the 
has an equal inlluenee and an equal respon- Covernraent is exorcised, in the final analysis, 
sibility. The system has giown in strength and by the power of tlie House of Commons to pas.s 
flexibility over many centurie.^, and, wliile much a resolution of ‘no l■on^idence’ in the Govern- 
remain.s of traditumal pagenntiy, which is not menl., or to reject a pnifio^al wliich the (lovern- 
witlxout piunt and value, it may lie fairly inent considers so vital to its policy that it ha'^ 
claimed that the British Parliament is an effi- made it a ‘matter of confidence’; and thus lo 
cient and up-to-date instnimenl. force (he Government to rc.«ign. 

The supreme legislative authority ni tise The party system has e.visted in one lorm 
United Kingdom is liuern in Pai liaim ni. nr another since the seventeenth cculury, ami 

that i.s to say the (^utaai and the two IIoU'C.s has now become an esseidial eh'inent in tlic 
of Parliament, the lIou ''0 of f-ord-: and the working of the constitution. 

House of Common-s. The party which wins the majority of .'l ai- 

The Hou.se of Lords is eonslituteil piimarily (although not necessarily the majority ot vou- 
on a hereditaiy basis. Gf the eight m nine at a (jcneral Election forms the (rovornnn-iit. 
hundred peers who have 'he light to sit. iVwei t'lie Prime Minister is apixtirited from its niim- 
than a hundred normally take any part in the he i s by the .Sovereign, ii'Ualiy on the loimal 
proceedings. Archbishops and eeriain hisliop.s advice of the retiring Prime Minister; a'ld 
of the Church of England, as vvell a' a h'u its mo.st outstanding uii'mhers in the Ifoiise of 
members of tin' judiciary (law lords), aUo .sit. Lord.s and the Hou.se of Common' receive 
New peerages are created by the Sovereign on ministerial appointments on the advice of the' 
the advice of the Prime Minister. Prime Minister. T'lie laige minoritv party ho- 

The House of Commons is elected l)y tiniver- comes the official opinvitioii willi iU own leader 
sal adult suffrage. There are at present TvlO and its own council of iliseiission or unoflicial 
rnembera, each rejiresenting a .single-inemhcr Cabinet. 

constituency. The Cabinet is a eonvenlional organ of 

By the Parliament Act. 1911, the iioiinal government composed of a number of Ministers 
life of a Parliament- was fixed at live years, selected by the Prime Minister. Membeisldp is 
although it may be and often is dissolved in h-ss not fixed b.v statute; no individual Minister can 
than that time. The main functions of Parlia- < lnim by virtue- of hi.s office to be included, and 
ment arc legislation and the taking of formal the mimher of members varies now-a-days be- 
action, cast in legislative form, to make avail- tween 15 and 25. The Cabinet is not in itself 
able finance for the needs of the community and an executant, in (hut it has nO' legal authority. 

• o appropriate the funds neces.saiy for th.e sor- its decisions being valid by convention and not 
A’ices of the State. Parliament also criticizes by law. It is designed to formulate general 
and controls the Government. policy, to bring about co-operation between tin' 

In the pa&t, legislation was initiated from different forces of the State without interfering 
both sides of the House; but in present-day with their legal independence, and to exercise 
practice almost all Bills—and all money general control. 

Bills—are brought forward by the Government. The doctrine of collective rCvsponsibility 
Bills may be introduced in cither House, unless imposes upon Cabinet Ministers the obligation 
they deal with finance or representation, when to act not as individuals but (in the interests 
' II 
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oi stability ol ; 4 .)venmu*ntj as a unitini group. 
Auy Minister who himself unable to agree 
Or compromise with tlu' view of the majority 
of hi.'< colleagues in Parliament or elsewhere 
jiiust le.'iigii. If he does uot resign, lie is held 
ti> be resiMJiisible, and eamiot afterwards reject 
intu i-sm on the ground that he did not person- 
allj' agree with the policy adopted. Jty the 
^Hme token, the Cabinet u Ironnil to oflVr un¬ 
animous advice to the Sovereign, even when its 
menilier.' do not hold identie.al view." on .a given 
'ubjeet. 'Phe induidual re.«poiisil)ility of a 
MinLstt'r tor ihe wank of lii,< l>{'i>artmenl means 
That, as ijolitieal liead oi that itcpaitment. he i" 
answerable for all it' a<’fs .and omissions. 

(Government l)e.i>aitments e.\ist for the mO"L 
pari to mini'tei" in ih,* discharge of 

their Intiiiii'n" by ]>io\iding information and 
advice t- a bad" lor the formation of policy. 


and by putting that irolicy into effect when the 
noees'tuy k^gislation has been passed. Doth in 
their advisoiy and executive capacities Govern¬ 
ment .Dejiartments may mid frequently do work 
with and through local authorities, public cor- 
ponitioas and many Governiaent-bimasored 
('i-ganisatioiis wihch, wdiile not forming part of 
Government Departments, are undei' varying 
degree of Government control. 

A change of Government dix"'." not generally 
affect the number of funetion.s of Government 
Department'', altiiougli radical change in 
policy may lie, aecompa niinl by a eor- 
tesponding change in the J>t*partment„s con¬ 
cerned. The widening scope <d Government 
activity has. however, led to the ionuation ot 
a "ub''tantial number of new Depart meni," in 
the p.’i"! hnlf-centniy. .A few’ liavc (*.\isti‘d foi’ 
over 200 yeai-. 
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Gandhrs Unknown Autograph 

Alexander Shifmun, Scientific Worker, IjCo 
T olstoi Museum in Moscow, writes in the bifor¬ 
mation Tiulletin of tlic II.S.S.R. Embassy in 
India: 

An ItivalvabU' Discotxry In Tolstoi's Lihrary 
at Y'amaya Polyana 

Almost half a century bias passed since 11 • 
(imos of the correspondence between Leo Tolstoi 
and Mahatma {>andhi. Nevertheless, it is still 
the object of ^cat attention and deep study in 
many [larts of the \v<vrld. Numerous cultural 
leaders of the East an<l the W«*st again and 
again turn to these letters of the great thinkers, 
amazed at the depth of their ideas and finding 
it u source of criticism of contemporary bour¬ 
geois society. 

The coi re.'i»oiideuc(' belweeii Tolstoi and 
(tandhi was first published by Tolstoi’s friend 
and biograjiher P. I. Hiiyukov in his book 
Tolstoi nnxl der (frient {Tolstoi and the East) 
wliich came off the press in 1925 in Zurich and 
Leipzig in the (Jerman language, ft .sul>sc(iuently 
became known in this form in many countries 
during several decades. 

When Romain Rolhuid wrote m 19311 in bi< 
celebrated book The J^ijr of Tojsioi on the in¬ 
fluence of Tolstoi and (tandhi on world culture, 
he had before him (tandhi's letters in llu' way 
they were p\iblished by Biryukov. In this way 
the <orrespemdence was also known to Stefan 
Zweig when he drew the poitraits of Tolstoi and 
(tandhi in his populai' book Thnc Singers of 
Their Life. The coiTespoudetice was also imb- 
!i.shed in this form in 1939 in the Soviet Union 
in a special Tolstoi Volume of the Litcrofurnoye 
.ynskdsivo (Literary Heritagei magazine. 

But Btrange as it may seem the. publishers 
•'lul commentators of this outstanding eorres- 
oonderice did not notice that one of the most 
interesting and important letters by Gandhi . . . 
was missing. The publishers, including even P. 
Biryukov, did not even mention the loss of thi;- 
letter; they commented on the corre^pondeiiee 
in such a way as if it had never existed. In this 
fhey put their tnist entirely in the reputation 
of Leo TolBtoi”8 archives, where every docu¬ 
ment having anything at all to do with Tolstoi 


was carefully iiroserved. and which did not^ 
contain this letter. 

Nevertheless this letter did exist and Tols¬ 
toi had read it. This is confirmed, if we are to 
think of them more deeply, by the letters Tols¬ 
toi sent in reply (o Gandhi. This letter un- 
doubt-edly had arriv(*(l in Yasiiaya Polyana and 
had been in Tolstoi's huiul.**, hut where did it 
disappear and where could it Iw? AlmOj»t fifty 
years there was no answer to tluw (juestions. 

And quite recently the original of Gandhis 
i<ttcr was found. It was accidentally discovered 
l>y Nikolai Puziii and Yelena Naseienko. stafi' 
rnoiuberN of thu Yasnaya Polyana Manor 
.Museum, while looking over old foreign maga¬ 
zines which had coiue there h'^^m all parts of 
tile wtorld. Thi.- letter turned oui to be in one 
of til" old British magazines; it lay together 
with a Russian traiislalion of one of the articles 
of this magazine made for the writer h’t'^ 

daughter-in-law O. K Tolstaya. The writer 
(vidently put. Gandhi's letter thi re with the 
intention of answering it. But hr MI ill the 
very -iaiue day, the magazine nas lemwed 
from ))i> study, .and th's invabwblc letter va.- 
lo^l for aliiiO't fifty year-. 

Now the letter lia» finally been U'und lo 
oiii' great joy. The big \.]ntc 'p*"- bi the cor¬ 
respondence of the two ou'slanding men ha^^ 
been filled. But wbat is this letter about? AVhat 
does Gamliii write in it (o Tolstoi? What place 
ihM's this letter hold iu th(' entire correspondence 
between tlie great tliinkers? In order to reply 
to these ciuestioiis we will have to briefly recall 
this correspondenec. Without this it woold bp 
incomprehensible whai Gandhi wa.? writing to 
Tolstoi about and how the Russian writer 
answered his distant Indian fellow-thinker. 

Ga.ndhi wrote his first letter to Tolstoi on 
October 1, 1909. from Ixmdon. where he harl 
come for talks with member.'f of the British 
government. The young lawv'cr (^lundhi heade'i 
at the time the struggle of the Indian populfl- 
tion of the Tran,svaal (South Africa) against 
i)iv so-eialled Black Ixtw. which placed the 
Indiam* \mder conditions of discrimination 
and virtual slavery. Gandhi devote<l his first 
message to Tolstoi to th'seription of the cruel 
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rcpr(is*i(tns to whifli the Indian population in 
tli«> Transvaal was subjected. 

'Fhc aj)peal of the Indian fvom the distant 
Tians'vaal wlioni he did not know then greatly 
interested the Rus.sian winter, “The letter of 
the I'ransvaal Hindu stirred Jiic A'oiy much,” 
he wrote at the time to his friend V. O. 
Chertkov. 

On October 7, 1909. 'rolstoi replied to 

O.'iiidlii’s letter with a frietully nic«sage in which 
he exj>res‘-ed his sincere sym]>atliy for “our dear 
liro'lier.s ami co-worker,in the Transvaal.” 

‘That same struggle of the tender against 
the har.sh, of meekne-ss and love against pride 
!!jid violence,’’ he wrote, “i.s eveiy year making 
Uself more and more felt here among us also...” 

'I'he Russian writer approved of Gandhi’s 
inti ntions (o distribute among hi.s compatriots 
Tolstoi's Lct/er to a Hindu written in 1908. 
"The translation into, and circulation of my 
letter in the Hindi language, <‘an only bp a 
pleasure for me,” he wrote. 

Tolstoi’s encouraging leper eanie to [.oiulon 
jusl al the lime when tiandhiV talks with the 
British («f)ieials hreke up. ami llierefore it 
delighted him extremely. He immediateh sent 
111 ^a.-rl.'l^a Bolvaiia a pe(iim) ^'‘'tter in which hc 
‘I'liliiiiieil his deseription uf ihi' stujggle waged 
l’\ lh>' Tian-v.ial Indiati- again-* the pow>ers 
that he. 

riiis !«ecoiu V'ller to lUloi i' the ver' 
same one which has bctn eo\eied recently, 

lleie ii is : 

\\ e'liiiiiislci P.ilaee Hotel. 

4. Vietoria Streei. 

London, W.C. 

10. 11. 1909. 

l>.'av Sir : 

I bi^ to tender my thanks for \ (»ur regis¬ 
tered letter in roimcrlion with the letter 
addressed to a Hindu, and with ihe inalter" 
that I ilealt with in my letter to you. 

Having heard about vour failing health 1 
refrained in order to save \ou the trouble, from 
wmduig an acknowledgement, knowing (hat a 
written expression of my thanks was a super- 
flueu.s formality, but Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
(Atykner Maude—British . biographer of Tolstoi, 
and fvlso the translator and publisher of his 
u orks) wlioru I have now been able to meet, ro- 
assui’ed me that you were keeping very good 
Inalth indeed and th.st unfailingly and regularly 
attended to your correspondence very morning. 

It was \pry gladsome new's to me, and it 
cneouiages me to write to you further about 


matters wbieh aW', I know, of the greaUrt 
I importance according |to ybut^ leaching. 

1 beg to scud- you liiCrewith a copy of a 
book ivritten by a friend- an Englishman, who 
is at present in South Africa, in connection with 
my life, insofar as it has a bearing on the 
struggle with which I am so connected, and to 
which mv life is dedicated. A- 1 am very 
anxiou* to engage your active interest and 
sunpathy. 1 thought that it would not be 
considered by >ou as out of the way for me to 
M’lul \ ou the hf)ok. 

In mv opinion, this ‘<trugg|<' of the Indians 
in the Tran'-vaal is the greatest of modem 
time.s. inasmuch as it has b«m idealised both 
•IS to the goal as al o the methods adopted to 
reach llic goal. I am not aware of a .struggle, 
in which the participators are not to derive any 
jMM'Sonal advantage al IIk* end of it, and in 
which 50 per <cnt of the persons affected have 
undergone great ‘-’ufferlng and trial for the sake 
of a principle. Tt has not heeii possible for me 
to adv’Crtise the struggle as niueh as 1 -hould 
like. You command, possibly, the widest 
puldi<‘ toda^ . If voii are .'-alisfied as to 
the fact- voii will find set forth in 
^fr. Doke’*' honk. rPhis is a reference to 
I Doke's l>of)k 1/. AT. (iandhi. An Indian 
Palrittf. in South Afriru. published in T,ondon 
in 1009. t and if ^on coii.sidcr that the con- 
clii^^iiii's I ha\e. arrivi'd at are jns*ified bv the 
fiuls nia\ I a k \ou to use vour' influence in 
any manii' t you ihiiik fil to popularise the 
movement ? Tf It .Miccee<ls, it will be not only a 
lriiim])h «if religion, love and truth oWr inrcli- 
gion. hatred and falsehood, but it is highly 
likeb *o serve a- an ■example to the millions in 
India .and to people in other parts of the world 
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whb may bo down-trodclwi, and will certainly 
:ro a a great way towards breaking up the party 
of violence, at least in India. If we hold out 
lo fh - end. I think wc w'ould, I entertain not 
the slightest doubt a'n to the ultimate success: 
and your encouragement in the way suggested 
by you can only strengthen us in our resolve. 

The nOgotiation'jy that wore going on for a 
settlement of the quest ioji have practical I > 
falk'n through, and togetlur with my colleague I 
return to South Africa this week, and invite 
imprisonment. 1 may add that my son has 
liappily joined me in this ' truggle, and is now 
undergoing imprisonment with hard labour for 
six months. This is his fourth imprisonment 
ill the coui’se 4)f iIk* slrugglo. 

If \ou would b(‘ *o good as lo reply to this 
letter, ma} 1 ask nou lo address \our Kplv to 
»ne at Johannesburg. S.y\. Box 6522. 

Hoping that this will find von in good 
health. I remain. 

Your obedient servant, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Count fj'o Tolstoi. 

Ya‘‘naya Pohana, 

Rus.sia. 

I have already jnenlioned about lhal Toktoi 
did nol reply to this let ter beM'ausc of his illness, 
although Doke**- hook on Gandhi he received at 
the same time grtallv inlereslcd Idm. 

Hip con espondwee was resumed five 
months later, in Aipril HMO, when (Jandlii sent 
Tolstoi a new. llie thinl, letter and with it hi- 
book The Indian Hornf Rule in Knirlish. 

^‘It is my own translation of a Gujrati writ¬ 
ing."' Gandhi wroV* to Tolstoi about this book, 
"‘curiously enough the original writing ha'jr been 
confiscated by the guvcrnni'Cmt of India. 1, 
therefore, hastened the publication.’* 

Gandhi a.skcd Tolstoi to read the book ami 
give his opinion on it, vvliirli would be ver) 
valuable for him. Together with the 
Gandhi (Mil Tolstoi also K veral copies of “The 
liPlter lo a Hindu"' whieh he ha<l published 
with hk own foreword. 

Tolstoi was unable, however, at the time 
lo fully carry' out his intention of writing a 
detailed reply to Gandhi's letter. On April 25, 
1910, he sent Gandhi a brief letter in which he 
commented favourably on the books he had 
received. 

By that time the struggle of the Indian 
Patriots in the Transvaal grew' still keener. 
Hundreds of Indian families refusing to submit 
lo the colonial administration were ruined and 
deprived of home and hearth. In order to save 


the most needy of them Gandhi organized a 
farm colony w’hich be named 'The Tolsloi Farm’ 
on land wliich hia friend Kalfenbach pla<*ed 4,1 
his <1ispo.sal. (Jandhi. togetlKr with Kalleabach, 
wrote all about this to Tolstoi on AugUM^ J5, 
1910. 

Gandhi’s new letter, his forWord lo “i’he 
1 Alter to a Hindu” and, especially, the book he 
received on the colonial regime in Imlia dr<^v 
tlw altenlion of the llussian writer N> the lot 
of the Indian p(*oplp with still gn^aler force. 
For a number of days Tolstoi read with interest 
Gandhi s book The Indinn Home Rule and 
DokeVs book about Gandhi, which he noted in 
liis dilary. 

'flicsc letters, as well as GandhiV magazine 
Indwn Opinion W'hich he rei*^iv-ed sitnultanc* 
ously. gave Tolstoi great salisfaction: “Pleasant 
news from the Transvaal about the colony of 
passive resislfT«,” he noted down in his diarv 
on Peptem'ber 6.- The same day h^e dictated a 
reply, whieh wa^ his last letter to Gandhi. This 
J»‘ttor is widely known and therefore w'e will 
not discuss it. I w ill merelv point out that 
this was WTitKn two months before Tolstoi's 
departure from Yasnava Polyana. 

This letter reached Gandhi after great 
dela\ . At the limo the Russian writer vyas 
alread} at the I>arkwoods station of Astapovo 
on his (h'ath-bed. 

That is how’ this ixmiarkable correspon- 
dem'c which slir^ the minds and hearts of 
progressive people to this very day terminated. 

The mutual friendly messages of Tolstoi 
and Gandhi are a striking landmark in the 
history of the friendship and cultural lies 
Ix^lwren the Indian and Russian jzeoples. The 
invaluable discovery at Yasnaya Polvana en¬ 
hances the great hook of friendship of the two 
peoples hv a new' bright page. 

9th April ’58 

ST. JOHN AMBULANCE 

Flag Day 


Help for suffering humanity 
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Lincoln and Gandhi 

Ji in a of history that nations prodvoc 
men who are equal to the times. 

To America, in her time of testing, came 
Abraham Lincoln, \ 

To India, to guide her freedom struggle, 
came Mahatma Gandhi. 

Separated by space and time, these two 
great leaders were motivated by two common 
basic convictions: belief in the common man, 
and belief in the ultimate triumph of Truth. 

Their words still live a.'s an inspiration to 
five men ejjerytvhere: 

On Faith in 'I'miTii 

Lincolon: I know that there is God. and 
that hf* ha'es injiisticp and slavery. I see the 
storm coming, and I know his hand is in it. If 
he has a phice and work for me, and I think he 
has. I h^Iitnp 1 am ready. I am nothing, but 
truth is everything. 

Gandhi: In the midst of humiliation and 
so-called defeat and a tempestuous life. I am 
able to retain my peact', because of an under¬ 
lying faith in Gt>d. translated as truth. 

On F\nii n thk Justick of the People 

Lincoln: Why should there not be a patient 
confidence in the ultimate ju.^tice of the people? 
Is there any better or equal hope in the world? 

Cftindl'i: To me. Hind Swaraj is the rule 
of all people, is the rule of justice. 

On the PuEMitVATroN OF Liberties 

Lincoln : If there i« anything which it is 
tlie duly of the whole people to never intrust to 
any heads hut their own, that thing is the pre¬ 
servation and perpetuity of their own lOKrlic® 
and instil uttion.s. 


Gandhi: Power resides in the people and 
is entrusted for tJie time being to those whom 
tJiev nia\ choose as tlieiv representatives.— 

um. 


Technology—Chalieiigc to Humanity 

Prof. Siegfried Balke, German Federal 
Minister of Atomic Energy', reminds the readers 
of ilie dangers inherent in technology in 
Devtsche Correspondem, Januaiy 1, 1958: 

D. K. Bonn. Technology is on the defen- 
•-ivc today. It is frequently regarded as a 
troublemaker endangering the fonn and verv 
“liiH'nrc of modern soeiely. 'I'he psycholc^- 
eal balance of mankind Is threatened by the fear 
that the misdeed of Cain may have been renewed 
through the bombs of Hirosliilma. and that it 
may be repeated once again in an cvtai mor'' 
horrible way at any time. 

It cannot be denied that the ludhoils of 
mathematics have become a delcnnining factor 
in the applied scienef**;, forcing tliem along a 
path where biological reality I- dominat«‘,d bv 
funcljonali.sm. The funcli<mal possibilities 
inherent in technology are undoubtedly in 
danger of being ruthlessly exploited, and the 
annihilation of the entire biological substance f>f 
the earth has become at. least con(;eivablc. If 
one considers that, in addition, scientific and 
technological research and its economic results 
are used not only as a means of improving man'.- 
'•landaids of living but also, and not infre- 
(lucntb. as iuslrumcnts of political power, tho-se 
who defend the humane nature of work in tlK' 
sphere of te(!hi]ology gcem to have a <liffieuh 
time of it. 


Gandhi : Self-goviemment depends entirely 
tijwn our owi» internal strength, upon our ability 
to fight against the heaviest odd.s. Indeed, 
self-government which does not require iha*- 
continuous striving lo attain it and sustain 
it. is not worthy of the name. 

On Iajve for All 

likicoln : With malice toward none, with 
charity for all. 

Gandhi : We can only win over the oppo¬ 
nent by love, never by hate. 

On Faith in the Masses 
Lincoln: If my own strength should 
fail, r shall at lest fall back on tlvCse masses, 
who, I think, under any circumstances will not 
fail. 


Is not a pes.simistic outlook on life inevit¬ 
able in view of such considerations? I would 
answer this question in the negative. After all. 
technology is vitally needed by mankind iK'causo. 
for instance, it alone can secure enough food 
and adequate pow'er supplies for coming gone- 
lallons. These two examples alone entitle us 
to be optimistic about technology. The biolo¬ 
gical existence of mankind depends largely on 
the extent to which we .succeed in regulating and 
controlling the forces of nature, ft is the 
technologist who offers to all the other applied 
Mcienocs working on behalf of mankind the 
means without which their work could not be 
continued. 

During the century between 1850 and 1950 
the population of the globe has just about 
doubled, growing from 1.2 to 2.4 bUIiow per- 





Sen Jiig Machine of Elias Howe 

The way of life of an. early American 
inveiilor waft often extraordinarily hard—not 
only for hijnself hut also for his wife and 
childieii. The s^loiy ol||Elias Howe, inventor 
of the sewinp iiiaiiuiie, follows a familiar 
pattern of desperate poverty, family tragedy, 
indomitable persev^?ran< c and in the end success 
that laid the f<mndation of 'a new industrial 
(levelopineiK of far-reaching heiiefii to mankind. 

Howe was a farm-bred boy from near 
Cambridge, Massacdinselts, who in 18.34 was 
supporting a wiC' and three ehildren on *he 
meagre salary he* earned in a maohine shop in 
Baston. At that tim*e the American republic 
was 60 years c»ld, giowing rapidly and ftuffer- 
ing from a shortage of skilled labour lo supply 
its many needs. A> in Europe, clothing was 
all made l)y haJid. and there were not enough 
tailors uv seamstresses to keep up with the 
demand. In tlw ^hop where Howe worked he 
heard it said that a fortune awaited the man 
who could invent a machine that would sCw. 

The de.s|>idalely poor 21-year-old decided 
to work o]i siudi an invention in his spare time, 
and evenluallv devoted all his time to it, A 
former srhoolrnate caught Howe’s enthusiasm, 
and in return for a half interest in the expected 
invention pro\ided a home for How^ and his 
family and adyanced him money for the 
necessary tools. 

Apparently unaware of previous efforts in 
this direction. Howe first laboriously went over 
the ground that others had already covered. 
K^ lRVr> he had developed a machine—-with 
needles, one moving up and down, the other 
hack nnd forth beneath the cloth—Aat could 

a "iraight scam, and in Sept(*mber of the 
following vear he received a patent on it. 

Manufacturers iiispccU^d and admired, but 
were slow to ad<»pl this newr invention, so 
RHas’ft brother \niasa look one of the machines 
over ft) Fcgland to demonstrate. An English 
manufacturer bought the rights for that coun¬ 
try and insisted that Elias corno over and 
develop a machine that c'ould be used for 
sewing leather. The two brothers wttit to 
England and Llias’s wife and children followed. 
But the project did (i(»t. turn out well, and the 
Howes were stranded without funds in I/ondon.^ 


Huw^ bagged money from hij$ hiendii lo 
his family back to the Stales, and, by pawning 
his machine and his precious patent papers 
and serving cook for steerage passengers on 
hoard ship, made his own way back to.New' 
York. 

He was looking for any kind of employ¬ 
ment in a machine shop ilw're when he learned 
tlial hi.s wife was dying of Uiberciilosis in 
Massachusetts, and only through his father’.- 
help was Iw? able to reach her bedside. 

At last, the tide began to turn for the 
;oiing inventor, by this time a crushed and 
embittered man. Majnufacturersi .started using 
!iis machine in increasing numheift. But his 
troubles were not >et over. Several other 
AmOrica^n invenlois wtnv working on the idea 
of a sowing machine and it seemed likely that 
the fruits of his pioleeririg work would be lost 
if Howe did not assort bis patent right.s. He 
found a frieiid in the man who luul houghi hi*^ 
former paitncr’s half intereftl in the invention 
and with his financial .support was abb* to smj 
ill the. courts to defend hi«^ ( lairn. In -pite of 
powerful oppositiot], the* courts deridf*d in 
Howe’s favotir. 

One of the men who had manufactured a 
machine based on the .same principlcft as tho^ie 
palenled by Howe was a machinist named 
Isaac M. Singer. Singer had seen a ernde 
sewing machine in operation and. unaware ol 
Howe’s work, developed an improved machine. 
While Singer’s invention incorporated some 
new id^as, a court of law^ decided it infringed 
Howe’s paleni and ordered substantial royalty 
payments to H*)vve. Singvi now made a far- 
sighled .^npgestion- that various C/Ompanies 
with sewing machine pnUmtg slionld pool tie 
best of these, incorporating the impro\'*emcnt-‘ 
in one niivhinc, and then j)ay Howe a royalty 
on each one sold. Howe agreed; seven 
co’nipanicft combined: Singer proved to be a 
pi'omolional aenin.s, and in a few Nears Howe, 
his brother and others connected with the 
Invention were wealthy men. And in factories? 
and homea tho sewing machine was proving a 
1)0011 to men and Nvomen all over the world- 

usr:^. 
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Covc'^ess is Be non d Beproncii 

a country likr ours, whcic !io vast 
inK/irity of pooplo have a lifo of inisciy 

for aliun>.L two (■('iiturics, and where exactiof 
and onpression was the custom for aluu’st a 
thousHiid years, those who are in iH)wer can 
work their will on th(‘ vast majority of tH'opl.‘“ 
with hardly any I'actioii for a fairly lonf> time 
lii.t I ven then there comes a time whi n somi- 
deteimi”e<l ^leojile, with some orj>anisin,ir capa 
city at. 1 a fair reputation for couraao and 
Jtitrgri^N. start reaction against such reckle.ss 
cxactioi. and oppre>->i<tn. 'Phis is what has 
happt'ned many times over in thi.s countrv of 
dumb millions, during the last few centurii's. 

Rut while there is no aiiparent icaetion of 
any (onsiderahle monv'ntum, those in ])o\ao. can 
ignore the sufferings of the ])eo[)lc as they ..ill. 
In our memory that has happened several limes 
over, during the first half of this century, wlvn 
the British were in powa”r. 

And there is rea.son to fear that if the 
(llongifess—which at present means J'andit 
Nehru—persists in this process of self-delusion, 
then history will repeat itself. What is more 
lamentable is the fact that Pandit Nehru, who 
formerly used to evince some anxiety about the 
condition of the nation, seem.s no longer to care, 
.so long a.s his party is safely placed in the Lok 
Sabha. Otherwise his statement before the 
conference of the P.C.C. presidents and secre¬ 
taries, which held quite a self-satisfied smirk 
within its compass, cannot be accounted for. 
Pandit Nehru strongly challenged the current 
Iielief that the Congress had grown weak in 
recent months. Such "loose” talk was “futile 
and useless,” be declared. 


Needless to say the only ground ho had for 
this refutation was that the weaknesses in the 
Congress were no worse than the deficiencies in 
•ither [loliticul parties! 

We are astonished at Panditji’s attempt at 
.liislificatiori of the degradation of his party, 
Cnuld iii.ythiiig bf mon^ puerile than trying to 
whitewash tlK C mgres.s m this way? 

' 'iw ( f tile Congre.ss has retained 
il.s ,li(. 'isljiture.s—and on the loaves 

and fislus 1 ' ( -simiily ln'eause the Opposi- 
tio» , „d trot! I * the .*aine eoll(H‘tion of dis¬ 
gruntled ha.''-be . clever political jugglers and 
Slogan merchant, ^f they had changed their 
stand and widened their political apiiroach, 
thereby jiormitting honest and earnest new¬ 
comers tu enter the field, then the picture would 
luive been not quite .^o rosy for the Congress. 

ff course, we do not say that the Congress 
no record of service to the eountry. Pandit 
Nehru i.s (juitf '‘ight in claiming that much for 
his party, and we allow that no other party in 
India has aiiythie" like that to its credit. But 
what wo do say is nint the majority of Congress¬ 
men today are far more intent on “doing good”— 
by any moans, gooi. or evil—^to their own- 
selves and their precious party, than to the 
eountry or its people. 

And they are doing it behind the presence 
and prestige of Pandit Nehru. Else there cannot 
be any explanation for the general blether and 
bleat of his followers on his announcement that 
he would like to give up governmental office 
temporarily. One of his principal party leaders 
w’ent so far as to say “Panditji, you are leaving 
us orphans!” 
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Conunontiwg on this the Radical Humanist 
says: 

"But has the party in power, of whicli Mr. 
Ni’lirii is the loader, loari^. to run itself without 
its leader? The deliberauons which went on 
inside the party, while consicU'iing Mr. Nehru’a 
suggestion to relieve him of hi.s responsibilities, 
betrayed a pathetic state of mind, befitting an 
immature adokscent, heljilc.ssly do])endent on 
authority, a kind of ('motional dejicndence that 
niakt*s the jiarty umvorthy of leader.'ihip in a 
democratic country. The sentiment was best ex- 
prvsscd liy a member who made a fervent appeal 
to the leader not to forsake Ids fotlow(*rs, say¬ 
ing: ‘We have smiled when you have sudled and 
We have wet)t when you have l><.’en in sor¬ 
row . . and, a-' was but exi)ected, the iiarty 
adopted a resolution saying: Tt cannot contem¬ 
plate the acceptan-e of any suggestion which 
would mean the severance, even though for a 
lemi>orary period, of the ties that hind the 
leader to the party . . These piteous en¬ 
treaties of the faithful, of course, jitevailed vvith 
the loader.” 

Did Pandit Nehru even once sto|) to think 
a.s to why these piteous appeals were made? We 
think not. 

If they had vowed that they also would g(j 
into the wilderness with their leader, leaving tlie 
shining shekels of jiarty graft, then w'e could 
have understood such di'votion. But no. Pandit 
Nehru must he there with the lights shining on 
him, while they carried on their nefarious pro¬ 
gramme in the shadows, .safe in the miuht of 
party power. 

The jieople are having their life-blood 
sucked out by hlaekniarketeers. iNothing in eithia- 
the Fii'-^t or the Second Five-Year Plan has been 
so meticulously iilnnned or so logically carried 
out as these schemes of hla(*kmark'Ctcering. We 
refuse to believe that the Congress party bosses 
had no hand in the artificially created shortages, 
and the total denial of relief, even where acutely 
indicated, as in the ease of imported medicines 
and drugs, of vital I'ssentials. 

There is corruption in high places, as is 
apparent to all but who would not sec. Can the 
Congress say that it has lifted even its little 
finger in protest? No! 

There is a general breakdown of discipline 
and moral values in evt-ry sphere of our life. 
Th^ reason being the example shown by the 


Congress party-bosses and leaders, in complete 
negation of the ideals and tenets laid down by 
Gandhiji. 

Pandit Nehru has finally reversed his firm 
decision to retire temporarily, thereby puzzling 
and pleasing millions of people. But what of the 
future, are tilings to go on as they are, until the 
pi'oples’ cup of miseiy is full and the Congress 
oxeei'ated on all .sides? 

Re-pJtasing the Flan 

fn I'Ccent Aveeks suggestions are being made 
for the pruning of the Second Plan in view of the 
shortage of ivsources. There is a st'clion of opi¬ 
nion in this eountiy which maintains that the 
Plan being ambitious against the availability of 
limited resources, the volume of deficit fiimn- 
eing envisaged in the Plan will lead to a severe 
inflationary sjiiral. But the opjiosite section 
holds that this is the mitiimiim amount which 
the country must s]>ond for the improvement of 
the lot of lli^.' jieople and any pruning would 
mean a backward step. The Planning Commis- 
.''ion is against any cut in the expenditure as 
laid down for the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
Commission, in a memorandum presented to 
Parliament on May 8. cxpres.sed itself ugain.st 
the lauiiing of the Second Plan to the available 
resources of Rs. 4,200 crores since that would 
entail a large cut in social services endungt'ring 
the balance in the structure of the Plan. Instead 
it has .suggested that without giving uj) the ori¬ 
ginal total outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores, the efforts 
should Ik' made not to allow tlic level of outlay 
to be incurred to fall below a minimum of 
Rs. 4,500 crores. 

The National Development (iJouncil re¬ 
cently considered this memorandum and 
decided to split the Plan projects into two cate¬ 
gories. The Development Council points out 
that there will be a shortfall in the resources to 
the extent of Rs. 540 crores and this amount 
cannot be met by further deficit financing which 
has been quite heavy in the first two years. It 
will not also be practical to rely on external 
assistance. Tlie Commission, therefore, feels 
that the gap has to be covered by raising fur¬ 
ther resources through taxes, loans, small sav¬ 
ings and economics in non-Plan expenditure. 
The Development Council has split up the Plan 
into two sections—^Part A and Part B. The 
formiH' will involve an outlay of Rs. 4,509 and 
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it will include the core of the Plan. The balance 
of Rs. 300 crores out of the original outlay of 
Rfl. 4,800 crores has been included in Part B of 
the Plan and this will be implemented when re- 
eourccs will be available. It is with much re¬ 
gret we havd to note the admission of the Plan¬ 
ning Comniis.sion that a large part of the tax 
effort already made has been covered by other 
demands—defence, non-devcloimicnt expesndi- 
tiirc and development exj)enditurc outside the 
Plan. In other w’ords, only a negligible contri¬ 
bution has been made towards covering the 
original gap of R.*;. 400 crores in resource.^. 

AVhilc foreign resourco.s are being strained 
to the utmost and lo conserve foreign exchanges 
even essentials including valuable medicines are 
not being allowed to be imported, it is a surpr*<e 
how the Hind Motors could be allowed to im¬ 
port .so large a number of motor vcbicles. About 
this questions were recently raised at the Lok 
Pabha. To allow the motor wbielcs to be im¬ 
ported at a time when the country' is frantically 
fighting for preservation of foreign exchanges is 
an act of criminal wa.stngc. This is reminiscent 
of the adage, “Penny wise, pound fooli-sh.” The 
(lutlmritios can allow' the expenditure of foreign 
exchanges on (lie import of goods which are not 
at all (wential at the moment; but they will 
not allow import of certain essential goods on 
I ho plea of preservation of foreign exchanges. 
The import of motor vehicles has in recent years 
been involving a considerable cxjicnditnrc of 
foreign exchanges. The Hind Motor case calls 
for an inquiry as (o w'hethor it was essential. 
There arc many such instances of wasteful 
exjicnditurc of foreign resources to which the 
(lovcmmcnt of India is carefully unmindful. 

The Planning Commission rightly vifw's 
that the goal of the Second Five-Year Plan is 
well within the reach of the country, although 
it calls for an effort greater and more arduous 
than had been previously estimated, owing to un- 
.tvoidablc additional expenditures incurred in this 
direction not originally envisaged and increase 
in internal and external prices. The Planning 
Commission has estimated that for completing 
nn outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores, the balance of re¬ 
sources required in the last two years of the 
Plan is Rs. 2,344 crores, which amount is just 
u little less than half of the total outlay for th 
Plan. The resources available for the last 2 years 


of the Plan are placed at Rs. 1,804 cretfes, tJniB 
bringing the five-year total to Rs. 4,260 crores. 
In the first tw'o years of the second Plan, the 
extent of deficit financing has been unexpectdly 
hoaxy and that is why the Planning Commission 
suggests that the deficit financing should be kep* 
at a minimum level. But there is a danger if 
the Plan is pruned to the level of available re- 
sonrcc.s, that is, 4,260 crores. A out in the ex- 
pondilure will present vciy groat practical diffi- 
l ultics. In view of the decision to adhere to the 
ceiling of Rs. 4,800 crores despite increased 
costs, some a«ljustmcnts of allocations have al¬ 
ready had to be made in favour of industries 
and minera].s. If in view of the resources posi¬ 
tion, the Plan outlay cannot bo raised above 
Rs. 4.260 crores, the cut on .social services w’ill 
he larger. This would be undesirable from the 
point of view of maintaining a reasonable 
balance in the stnicture of Pl.an allocations. In 
view’ of this, the level of outlay' (o ho actually 
incurred must not fall below Rs. 4,500 crores. 

In our view, however, the actual outlay will 
be much highoi- than what has been originally 
estimated. The higher expenditure will be on 
account of rise in the ju'ice level, internal as 
well as external. The total outljiy for even the 
core of the Plan will not he less than Rs. 5,200 
crores. A strain on resources has been continu¬ 
ously' felt, since the commeneement <if the 8<'cond 
Five-Year Plan. AVholosale ])rices rose by 14 
per cent between April 19,56 and .August 1957. 
The ro,st of livinjr index ha.-' been making a hid 
iipw'ards since then. The balance of ]iayments 
deficit over two ycar.s from .April 1956 to March 
19.58 was Rs. 821 crores. This i.s no doubt an 
alarming .situation. Yariou.s measures liavc been 
taken to elicek thesp (rends. But the Planning 
Commission thinks that the stresses and strains 
in the .system are basically related to the deve¬ 
lopment effort and are expected to continue 
throughout the Plan period. 

The outlay on the Plan in the first tw'o 
vears was Rs. 1,496 crores. For the current year 
it may come to Rs. 960 crores. The resources 
expected to accrue during the first three years 
of the Plan were as follows; Balance from reve¬ 
nue—Rs. 439 crores; Railway contribution 
■—Rs. 129 crores; Loans from the public, .small 
savings and other capital receipts—Rs. 533 
crores; External assistance—^Rs. 438 crores and 
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Deficit financing—Rs, 917 crorcs. The resources 
that were available were below these expecla- 
lions. In 1967-58 the budgctaiy deficit was as 
high as Re. 464 crorcs^The overall deficit iu 
the budget for the year 1058-59 has been iilaccd 
at about Rs. 200 erores. 

As against the cetimated deficit fmanc n 
of the order of Rs. 1,200 crore.s during the 
Second Five-Year Plan, the overall deficit 
financing, measured in terms of wiUnlrawals of 
cash balances and increa.'^os in floating debt of 
the Centre during the first (wo ycai 'i i> i'stimated 
at Rs. 665 erores— Rs. 185 erores in 1956-57 
and Rs. 380 erores in 1957-58. The total deficit 
financing of the Centre in (he fin'll ihree years 
of the Plan w’ould come to Rs. 764 erores. The 
total foreign assistance by way of loans and 
grants during the five j^ears of the First Plan 
period was about Rs. 166 erores. The total 
foreign assistance made available .since the com- 
mencemeni of tiu; Second Plan to the vnd of 
December, 1957, amounts to Rs. 480 erores 
This includes the loss of Rs. 17 croro.s suffered 
on the wheat loan from the T’SA. In the cuirenl 
year, the amount of foreien assistance that will 
be available has been estimated at Rs. 325 
(•lores. Of this amount, R^;. 285 crore.s will be 
by way of loans and the rest a.-^ grants. The 
external loans will include Rs. *13.56 erores 
from the It’orld Rank for tlie seeoiul Railway 
l*roi(ct loan, Rs. 35 erores from tbe USSR for 
(be Bbilai Steel Project and Rs. 190.85 erores 
from tlio USA. Of tbe loan from the USA, 
Rs. 22.85 erores would come under the T.C.A. 
piogramme, Rs. 68 crorcs under P.L. 480 au'' 
Rs. 100 erores under tbe aid of $225 million. 
India will also receive a deferred credit of 
Rs. 30 eroi'cs from AVest (lermany for the Rour- 
kela Project. India's total foreign indebtedness 
stand.s Jit present at Rs. 221.32 erores. 

One thing India .'•eems (o forget and it is 
(bat she will have to repay foreign loans and 
deferred payment airangements. Between 1960 
t(J 1971, India will have to repay foreign loans 
to tbe extent of R.s. 49.50 erores and dcfcri‘i(' 
payments for R.s. 46..52 erores. India should, 
therefore, utilise her foreign exchange mainly on 
productive projects. It was levcaled by the 
Government recently in the Rajya Sabba that 
the aggregate gap in the balance of payments 
over the Plan period was estimated at about 


Rs. 1,700 erores against the original estimate of 
Rs. 1,100 erores. The additional amount of 
fojcign exchange required over and above the 
amounts of external assistance autliorised so far, 
in order to fill the estimated payments gap 
during he rest of tlie Plan i)eriod is placed at 
aiound Rs. 500 erores. In order to make up the 
cap in tbe internal resources, the Planning Com¬ 
mission has recommended additional taxation 
during the rc.st of the Second Plan period to th' 
tunc of Rs. 100 erores. Tbe country has reached 
tile farthest limit of tax.atuin, both direct and 
iiidie^el, and to extend tbe taxation structure 
further may lead to a breaking point. 

It is about time a survey was made, by 
trained specialists from abroad, of the effects 
of the tottdiy blind restrictions and exactions 
impo.'-ed on the suffering peoples. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the nation i.s beiiii 
stifled am bled to exhaustion. 

Co-opcralioH ai ilic Cr<)s,‘sroa(i 

The co-ojjeialiAe moveiiient in India has 
failed to make any appreciable headway towards 
improving the organisitional structure of rural 
credit. At the tldrd All-India Co-operative 
Congress held during the middle of .April in 
New Dellii, an assessment was made, of tlio 
(rend.v in co-operativc movement in this country. 
It may be recalled that the most important 
development in tbe co-operativp movement in 
this ountry in tbe post-independence era is the 
Slate participation following the recommenda¬ 
tion of tbe Rural Credit Survey. Bub that 
measure is now found to be an obstacle to the 
growth of the .spirit of eo-oiteration; Pandit 
Nehru has bitterly criticised the State parti¬ 
cipation in the co-operative movement in this 
country. He said that State-sponsored co¬ 
operatives did infinite barm to the movement, 
as they did not allow people to develop the 
“spirit of self-reliance and self-dependence.’' 
The result has been quite contraiy as the co¬ 
operative have now' developed the tendency to 
look up to Government for everything. He 
observes that the Government wa.s quite wrong 
ip- accepting some of the recommendations of the 
Rural Credit Survey which tended to push the 
co-oi>prative movement in this country in a 
wrong direction. He particularly criticised the 
tendency to have large co-operatives and Govern- 
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ulont participation and control in such co-opera¬ 
tives. He stressed for the revision of the 
Government’s earlier policy towards co-opera¬ 
tives and favouK'd small societies without official 
interference. 

Sri K. 'D. Malaviya also pleaded for less 
official interference in the Co-operation in this 
country. He said: “A co-operativc that is 
Impendent on someone else, be it Government or 
any other agency, and cannot manage its own 
liffuirs, is no longer a co-operative. It can undo' 
no circumstances fulfil the basic objectives 
which ('o-ojicration cbcrislics and stands for.” 
In his view the progress of organising socivties 
is that of educating and rousing the spirit and 
not just registration. The Co-nperative Con- 
lii’css noted "the growing inroads being made by 
Governments into the independent working of 
lo-operative institutions” and recommended the 
a[>pointment. of a small team to examine the 
legislative and administrativi* provisions 
liONv'riiing the working of co-operative societies 
in llie different States and advise on how far 
find in what stages and maniK'r official control 
I'Ould bo iirogressively replaced by suitable 
arrangements of eo-operalive bodies themselves 
instituted for the [nirpose. It also recommended 
that State Governuw'nts should proceed immcili- 
atcly to giv-a uj) (heir present inaciice of placing 
officials at the head of apex and di^'toict co¬ 
operative banks and other organizations and 
allow them to be their iiresidonts. 

ruder the Second Five-Year Plan, the 
mjiply of co-operative credit is to be increased 
from Rs, 4.3 erores to Rs. 22r) crores, over 2.200 
marketing and processing soeietie.s are to be 
formed, 5.500 godowns and .3.50 warehouses are 
to bo built and the number of menibors of socie¬ 
ties are to be raised from 5 million to 1.5 million. 
8ir Malcolm Darling in lii.« I’eeently published 
report on the Co-operative Movement in India 
has come to the conclusion that the pace set by 
the Second Five-Year Plan for the dowlo])- 
ment of co-operativc movement is too rapid 
rwen for States like Bombay, Andlira ITadosh 
and Madras where the movement is well-ad¬ 
vanced. Sir Malcolm also deprecates State 
participation in the co-operativc movement be-' 
rau.«e it is likely to undermine the independence 
and self-reliance essential to the strength of the 
movement at its base. He also finds that 


societies, old and new, are now being increasingly 
Rupervised and guided by persons having no ex- 
perience in co-operation whicli presents a diffi¬ 
cult .sphere of human relations. This lack of 
experience extends to the highest spheres of 
administering co-operatives as well and the 
practice of making apjiointraents of officers 
from outside and their frequent transfers are 
filso grratly responsible {0 the inefficient work¬ 
ing of the co-operatives in this country. 

It may he re-called that the Rural Credit 
Suivey recoinmcnded the formation of larger 
Mieietifr. with a view to augmenting the finan¬ 
cial resources of such societies. Sir Malcolm is 
again.-t large societies as a large society will 
fail to develo)) in its members a real eo-oiicra- 
live si>int. The formation of larger societies in¬ 
volves a complete brc.ak with the Raiffeisen 
model on wl\iel\ the co-operative agricultural 
credit system Im.s been built up in India. Sir 
Maleolm observes that the larger area of opera¬ 
tion would dei»rive the members of the society 
of the spirit of mutual help and understanding 
which ''liould inform every co-operative society. 

large society will lack informal atmosphere 
wli cb is the basis of <' 0 -operation. Recognising 
tile various sliort-eomings of a small society, he 
suggests that exjK'riiiientation with the large¬ 
sized type of society should jiroeccd on three 
lines, namely, with Government j>articipation 
(a) ill sliares and raenibersliip, (b) in shares 
and not-mi'inber.'liip, ;ind fe) ncitlicr in shares 
nor in niemher.sliij), so that result.*! could be 
judged in three or four years. He points out 
that the tlirift aspirt of the movement has been 
completely neglected and although incomes have 
generally increased after the war, deposits in 
agrieiiltnijil societies liave not increased. He 
pleads for the restoration of the word ‘thrift’ in 
tile names of eredit .«ooieties. He has warned 
a eaution against laying down targets for loans. 
While the target for loans has been increased, 
the target for recoveries has been neglected. 
Larger loans have resulted only in increasing the 
out.stan(iings rather than improving the re- 
oowries. So caution is advocated in granting 
loans. M ’ 

Cabinet Solidarity 

In India, the system of Cabinet government 
has developed on the pattern of British conven- 
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tions. The Indian Constitution provides for a 
Counril of Ministers both at tlie Centre as well 
as in the States. The formation and working of 
the Counril of Ministor^as been patterned on 
the conventions of the British Cabinet system. 
One of the main basis of Cabinet Government is 
the solidarity of the Cabinet. The Cabinet 
solidarity is founded on two principles, namely, 
the collective responM)ilily and llic obligation 
of .•'ccrecy. In this country a practice has deve¬ 
loped and it i.« the right of a retiring Mini>ter 
to make a statenu'nt in the respective legislature 
as a matter of course. A Minister before, he 
assunns the charge, of his oflice, is required to 
take an oath of secrecy, besides the oath of 
oflice. The stateuTriil made by Sri Siddhartha 
Sankar Roy on his resignation may be regarded 
to have violated in certain respects tlie oath of 
secrecy taken hy him. 

In England, if .a Minister differs from liis 
Cal)iue( colleagues, ho resigns. If r, ;Mini'ler 
wi.shes to speak or write in liis defence on leav¬ 
ing the Cabinet, convention requir('s that' he 
should obtain permission of tlie Crown. But 
Ihi.s mean.s getting ])ermis‘-ion from the Prime 
Minister. On Mr. Thorneycrofl's resignation 
from ihe Macmillan Cabinet, a simple state- 
nv'nt was made that he differed from the finau- 
cal policy of the Government. In India, <in tlie 
eoiifrary, an iinde.^irahle ]U'actico has developed 
to utilise the situation as it wen' to deliver a 
'lio eh something amounting to an election cam¬ 
paign. This is certainly not a healthy sign for 
the development of a responsible government on 
Calunet system. As regards tho imiwrtanee of 
('abinet secrecy, .lennings makes the following 
observations; “The Cabinet deliberates in 
secret; its jwoceedings arc confidential. The 
Privy Councillor’s oath impose.s an obligation 
not lo disclose information; and the official 
Sverets Acts forbid the publication of Cabinet as 
well as other official documents. But the effec¬ 
tive sanction is neither of these. The rule is 
primarily one of practice. Its theoretical basis 
is that a Cabinet decision is advice to the King, 
whose consent is necessary to its publication 
Its practical foundation is the necessity of 
securing free discussion by which a compromise 
can be reached, without the risk of publicity for 
every statement made and every point given 
away. 


On the same analogy it may be taken that 
in India the Cabinet decision is advice to the 
President or the Governor as the case may be 
and no Cabinet decision should be made public 
without the consent of either of the President or 
the Governor in appropriate cases. In England, 
the pennis^ion of the Crown is sought through 
the Prime Minister and the Crown cannot give 
his consent without consulting the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. In this country also this eonvention should 
develop that without the prior consent of the 
Governor fov the President) no Minister .should 
mnke any statement relating to decision of the 
Cabinet. ''I'his is essential for the healthy deve¬ 
lopment of responsible government in the 
country. 

Foreign Trade of Wefii Bengal 

The Report on the “Sea and Foreign Air¬ 
borne Trafle of West Bengal” for the official 
ye'ir 19.')4-55 gives many valuable information 
;ibniit the importance of West Bengal in the 
fop'icn trade of India and also the importance 
ef Calcutta as the hinterland for exportable 
gi’ods in the eiistern region of tliis country. 
During the year lt).54-r)5, goods worth Rs. 299.97 
crorc' were exported. More th.nn 80 per cent of 
th(' total exports were covered by jute inanu- 
faetures and tea. of which jute manufactuJ’Os 
topped the list witli 41.19 per cent closely fol¬ 
lowed by tea with 39.7*1 per cent. Exj^orts of 
julc manufactures advanced appreciably both 
in terms of quantity and value, but those of tea 
deelined in quantity, though the total value re¬ 
corded an increase over previous year’s figures 
by Rs. 35 erorcs. Of other important itcin.s of 
exports, lae lecorded a substantial improvement. 

Under imports, machinery headed the list 
as in the last year followed by oils, mainly 
minerals. Other items in order of importance 
were metals and ores and grain, pulse and flour. 
More than 60 per cent of the total imports were 
shared by these articles. Instruments and appa¬ 
ratus stood fifth as in the last year. The United 
Kingdom and the United States of America 
Were the leading buyers and suppliers sharing 
about 48 iKjr cent of the total trade. The share 
of the former was about 34 per cent and that 
of the latter, 14 per cent. Other important 
countries were Australia, sharing about 6 par 
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cent; Burma, about 5 per cent; Canada, about 
4 per cent; and Western Germany, Singapore 
and the Argentine Republic sharing about 3 per 
cent each. 

As regards air traffic, 6,695 planes arrived 
at and the '’same number departed from the 
Dum Dum aeroilrome in 1954-55 as against 
8,613 planes in 1953-54. Of them 1,669 were 
Indian; d,209 British, 1,153 Pakistani, 1,019 
French, 424 Dutch, 348 American, 333 Burmese, 
207 Australian, 188 Swedish and 105 of Thai¬ 
land. The total value of merchandise imported 
from fortign countries by air advanced from 
Hs. 1.17 crores to Rs. 1.33 erores while that of 
eximrts including re-exports declined from 
3.70 orore.s to R.s. 2.42 crores. 

In J 954-55, 851 shipping vessels entered l!'( 
port of C'alcutta with cargoes from foivign 
lands, a.s against 951 in 195i{-54. Of the.'=e ves¬ 
sels, 461 were British, 45 Tiidian, 121 J.apanese, 
24 Panamanian, 17 American, 32 Dutch, 36 Nor¬ 
wegian, 31 Philippine, 9 iSwedisli, 3 Greeeian, 
6 Italian, 6 Danish, 9 Chinese, 1 Citslarican, 
18 Pakistani and 32 otlK’rs. 'fhe net, tonnage of 
^'0S6els that entered the port of C^ileutta in 
1954-55 was 4,799,033. The* total number of 
coasting vessels that entered the port of Cal¬ 
cutta in 1954-55 with coa.stal cargoes was 1,326 
as again.st 1,449 in the preceding year. 'Phe net 
('ustoms revenue eariu'd by the jaut of Calcutta 
in 1954-55 was Rs. 63.21 crores as against 
Us. 53.47 crores in the i)reviuus year. During 
•1954-55, the Commonwealth countries shared 
63.13 {K'r cent of the total foreign trade of AV'cst 
Bengal a.s against 51.94 per cent in the previous 
year. The total value of coasting trade of West 
Bengal in 1954-55 amounted to Rs. 61.45 
erores as against Rs. 63.68 crores in the i)re- 
ceding year. The decline in the total trade i.s 
accounted for by the decrciise in exi>urts. Im¬ 
ports, however, recorded an improvement. More 
than 60 per cent of the total coasting trade of 
West Bengal was shared by Madras. 

As regards the relative importance of i)rin- 
cipal articles exported from West Bengal to 
foreign ports in 1954-55, the export of jute 
uianufacturoB represents 41.19 per cent, tea 
39.71 per cent, lac 3.54 per cent, Mica 1.73 
per cent, coal and coke 1.20 per cent. Tn the 
foreign trade of India, West Bengal’s contribu¬ 
tion is not less than 40 per cent of total. Tea 


and jute manufactures jointly contribute nearly 
30 i)cr cent of the total foreign exchanges earned 
by India on her exports. Calcutta is one of the 
foremost ports in South East Asia. One thing 
that strikes us most in this connection is that 
Calcutta sliould have a ship building centre and 
it is more than overdue in that respect. The 
Gou'rnraeut of India will shortly start a second 
ship-building centre. When the name of Cal¬ 
cutta was suggested for the site at the Union 
Parliament, the Union Minister, Sri Patil re¬ 
jected tlic suggestion raising a queer plea. He 
said that there cannot be two ship-building cen¬ 
tres in the eastern part of India. The second 
centre would be ojumcd in Bombay. The argu¬ 
ment is certainly without any rea»)ning. Bom¬ 
bay bus two oil refineries and no objection W’as 
riuseil to that. Calcutta can naturally claim to 
have an oil refinery. Rejecting Calcutta’s claim 
to an oil ivtinery, the Government of India has 
decided to set up one at Barauni in Bihar. One 
thing that evinces in such mutters is the regional 
rivalry ignoring the overall interest of the 
country a.s a whole. Therefore, Sri Putil’s plea 
for .setting up the .'.econd .ship-building centre in 
Bombay is based on regional preference and not 
on ecftnomic and strategic grounds. 

In India the mobility of labour i.s not up to 
the mark. On account of that unemployment is 
more or U'ss confined to particular regions. West 
Bengal has been over-burdened with perhaps the 
largest number of unemployed people in India. 
It is, therefore, (niite in the fitness of things that 
the region .diouUl have a ship-building centre to 
create emiiioyiuent opiiortunities for the mil¬ 
lions unemployed. From the view-point of 
employment oi>j)oriunities, Bombay is rnucH 
more favourably placed tlmii West Bengal. 
Economic regeneration is much more important 
tlum regional rivaliy and the resources of the 
country should be developed on a balanced 
basis. Over-develix)inent of one place will 
mean under-development and unemployment in 
the other. In the export trade of the countiy 
Calcutta occupies a position of pre-dominance 
in view of her hinterland advantages. Calcutta 
has the tradition of being a fine ship-building 
centre and the ships built here were used with 
admiration in the battle of Trafalgar. We do 
not see why that reputation cannot be reviewed 
in the steam and Diesel Age. 
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The American Recession 

The United States of America was in the 
midst of a rather sevw'e recession—tlu* third 
since the end of the Siwnd World War. Des¬ 
cribing the nature of the present recession, Mr. 
M. J. Ro-xsant, an American business expert, 
writes in the fortnightly He porter of New York. 

Every economic downturn, no matter how 
mild, inevitably gives I'i.'^e to fears of a serious 
d»’pression. 8ueh fears, engendered by tl»e 
cun':-nt decline, appear more widcsj)rcad now 
than in any other period since the end of the 
Second World War. For, in both of the previous 
declines, in 1948-1949 and 1953-54, strong posi¬ 
tive foivos were in evidence* that not only 
cushioned the drop but also j)rovided some basis 
for recovery. This time, though, few if any 
optimists arc talking in terms of a new boom. 
Instead, the, expressions of faith in tlie govern¬ 
ment’s ‘built-in stabilizers' and the 'secure 
underpinnings’ of the economy .seem calculated 
to e.xercise the ghosts of 1937 and 1929 rather 
than to jwomise a new uj)turn, 

That the fears arc not wholly unreal is 
furnished by the alarming number (d’ business 
failure.s in the U.S.A. American business 
failures in !March increa'^ed 21 per cent over 
February reacliing a total of 1,495—tlie highest 
peak in the i>ast 19 years. Th(> failure rate* per 
10,000 bu.sinesses was 00 in IVfarch, compared 
with 72 in Mai'ch 1939—the only year when it 
was exceeded since the depression year of 1933. 

“Middle East Oil, 1957“ 

The monthly magazine. Middle Eastern 
Ajjairs, of New York writer in the Februaiy, 
4958 issue: 

Middle East oil production in 1957 showed 
a gain of 1.8 per cent over 1956. Every pro¬ 
ducing country but Iraq shared in the modest 
increase; the only spectacular expansion took 
place in Iranian field.s. Iraq, plagued by 
damaged pipe-Unc pumping stations in Syria, 
suffered a loss of over 30 per cent. 

The changes in production were reflected in 
the direct payments of the oil companies to the 
Governments. Payments to Iraq declined from 
$207 million in 1955, to $193 million in 1956, to 
8135 million in 1957; Iran’.? oil revenue rose 
from 899 million in 1965, to $146 million 1956, 
to $210 million in 1957. 


The share of the Middle East in total world 
oil production declined slightly—from 20.9 per 
cent in 1956, to 20.2 per cent in 1957. The 
average daily out])ut per well in <1957 was 3,448 
barrels, compared with 13 barrels for the United 
Stales, and 28 for the world as a whole. 

Estimates i>roved crude i‘(!scrves conti¬ 
nued theii" steady upward movement, using 
from 144.7 billion barrels at the end of 1956, to 
169.8 billi(*n bands at the end of 1957—'an in- 
erea.'^e of 17 per cent. Over half the increase 
was foi“ Kuwait and the Neutral zone, and much 
of the rest for Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
Middle East reserves account for slightly less 
than two-thirds of the total world reserve.^. 

Tile above-quoted .summary would anqily 
indicate the rea.soiis for iiierea.«ing interc.st of 
the iiowei's in that area. The i>re-cminent 
Ametican concern for the area.s i.s explained by 
the sharp rise in American holdings in the oil 
compank.s ojicrating in the area ovW the de¬ 
cade 1946-1955. 'I’lic Uniteil States now has a 
greater fimineial interest in the area than all 
other nations combined together. Cross invest¬ 
ment in th." Middle East oil concessions in¬ 
creased from .$900 million at the end of 1946 to 
$2,7.50 million at the end of 1955, of A\hich 
American com])anics accounted for .$1,290 mil¬ 
lion. and all other companies .$1,460 million. A 
detailed eomparison is provided by the follow¬ 
ing table; 

Clianiiis in total Financial Intei'tsts in Middle 
East Oil Conventions 
(In percentage) 



1946 

1955 

American 

35.3 

58.4 

British 

49.9 

28.4 

.\nglo-Dutch 

6.8 

7.0 

French 

6.8 

5.3 

Others 

1.2 

0.9 


The Stale of the Congress Organisation 
The Congress Working Committee in its 
early April session gave much anxious eonsi- 
(leration to the means to enforce discipline with¬ 
in the organisation. It was decided that hence¬ 
forth signature campaign against Congress Chief 
Ministers on Cabinets by Congress lycgislators 
would not be tolerated and firm actions would 
be taken against the rebels. It was further 
decided to hold another session of the All-India 



Cottiiaittee u !^ew t)elhi on May 10 
—^tho third such meeting in New Delhi within 
a year—evidently to obtain more authoritative 
sanction to the directives of the Working 
Committee, 

The problem was by no means so easy as 
could be solved by such flat directives. The 
root of the problem lay much deeper and unless 
some fundamental changes were effected in the 
outlook and the organisation of the Congress, 
indiscipline could hardly be expected to be 
checked. “Srikrishna,” the Bombay Chronicle 
columnist, neatly summarises some of the points 
about current Congress organizational ferment. 
We reproduce below a few paragraphs from the 
dispatch publisiied in the Bombay Chronicle 
for April 14: , 

“The Congress Working Committee heldf 
its session here during the week. The Congress 
is faced with the rising tide of revolt within its 
own ranks. One method of arresting the tide 
was to ban the signature campaign. The crisis 
has deep roots. It is largely due to imposing 
leaders on State organisations. 

“The case of Dr. Kailash Nath Katju 
should illustrate the point. He has spent better 
part of his life in Allahabad. For the sake of 
elections to the Union Parliament, a constituency 
in Madhya Pradesh was given to him. This by 
itself was an imposition. Because of the Con¬ 
gress prestige, Dr. Katju was elected. On the 
strength of this election, he was sent to Madhya 
Pradesh to become the Leader of the Congress 
party in the Legislature and its Chief Minister. 
This was over the head of the Congressmen, who 
had spent their lives in the service of their 
State. 

“For reasons still undisclosed. Dr. Hare- 
krushna Mahatab was brought from Orissa to 
join the Union Cabinet. One morning he was 
dropped out of the Union Cabinet. Meanwhile 
young blood in Orissa Congress, had been pro¬ 
moted. Dr. Mahatab after his wanderings in 
the wilderness returned to Orissa. His return 
is creating unhappy results. 

“The case of Punjab stands by itself. 
Here again it is a case of imposition by the- 
CentM^ Tlie present Chief Minister is backed 
because he is a ‘safe Sikh’. Some issues arise. 

“Firstly, discipline is not a slogan. It is 
necessary in a civili^ society. Congress leaders 

a 


talk of discipline but.refuae t0;^0rea it. l!b^ 
is why Congress is falling to bits, 

‘It may look a paradox but an. 
prefers to deal with a Communist oonteolfi^" 
trade union because it is able to honour 
agreement by enforcing discipline amongst 
members. The Labour Minister, Mr. Oulsaritiftl; 
Nanda, may quote figures to prove the repror 
sentative character of INTUC, but events havo^ 
shown that the Communist controlled trad# 
unions are gaining strength every day. This is 
again by the way of illustration. 

“So long as Congress is not prepared to do 
the unpleasant duty of enforcing discipline, it 
would never be able to put its owm house 
order. 

“Secondly, there should be some age of 
retirement even for Congressmen. 

“The Prime Minister had raised great 
hopes when he had spoken against the pracUce 
of Mahantship, Congressmen sticking to their 
jobs till they were cremated. Maulana Azad, for 
example, might have been living today had hd 
retired last year. There are men who are sick 
in bed for almost three days in a week. And 
yet they refuse to go home. Any suggestion for 
their retirement is met by a signature campaign. 

“Thirdly, no top-ranking leader is prepared 
to leave his Ministerial assignment to devote 
himself to Congress. Men who are manning 
the Congress affairs have not the requisite 

stature to evoke respect and .following.” 

• 

The Problem of Official Language 

The Official Language Commission headed 
by the late B. G. Khcr did not specifically say 
if a general changeover from English to Hindi’ 
in the Centre would be found practicable by 
1965. Two members of the Commission—Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Dr. P. Subba- 
rayan—it may be recalled, emphasised the fact 
that it would be unwise to introduce Hindi in 
1965. It is now reported that the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Union’s official language 
which was appointed with the task of reporting 
to the President its opinion on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Official Language Commission re¬ 
sumed its session since the middle of March. 

The Committee cannot be unaware of the 
fact that the majority of the people in thb 
South and East India are opposed to the idea., 
of the introduction of Hindi in 1966. It would*.; 
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however, appear that even the saner section of right atmosphere for the adoption of Hindi fof 


Hindi intelligentsia does not consider it wise to 
introduce Hindi in 1965^ The Hita-vada of 
Nagpur in a leading article on April 8 gives 
expression to the views of the right-thinking 
Hindi people about the matter. We reproduce 
below the substantial parts of the article which 
must strike everybody by its objectivity and 
reasonableness. Opposing the suggestion that 
Hindi must be introduced by 1965 the Hitavada 
writes: 

“Riglit-thinkiiig jjcrsons in the non-Hindi 
areas are not opposed to Hindi being made the 
official language of the Indian Union. By virtue 
of the fact that it is spoken by 42 per cent of 
the Indian population, Hindi has a claim to 
the mantle now worn by English. But sufficient 
time must be allowed both for the non-Hindi- 
speaking people to acquire a grasp of the Hindi 
language and for Hindi to be equipped for the 
role that English is at present playing. The 
Hindi enthusiasts would do well to recognise 
the difficulties of the non-Hindi-speaking areas 
and to acknowledge the fact that Hindi lias yet 
to be developed. The observance of an ‘Anti- 
Englsh Language Week’ is hardly the right way 
of promoting the cause of Hindi and of allaying 
the fears of the iion-Hindi-speaking people. 
The Prime Minister has supported the Gauhati 
approach to the language issue. The Gauhati 
Session of the Congress wanted the aijproach to 
be ‘flexible and practical’ and suggested that 
English may be used after 1965 for official pur¬ 
poses aS provided in Article 343(3) of the Con¬ 
stitution. The Gauhati resolution does not, in 
our view, meet the practical needs of the situa¬ 
tion, The fact remains that we are not in a 
position to switch-over from English to Hindi 
by 1966—either from the practical or psycho¬ 
logical points of view. Instead of forcing the 
pace and hustling the non-Hindi-speaking 
people into accepting Hindi in place of Elnglish, 
We are of the view that it would be advisable 
if the target date of 1965 were changed to 1990, 
as was once proposed by 40 M.Ps. elected from 
the non-Hindi areas. The Constitution can 
and should be amended so as to provide for the 
retention of English as the official language till 
1990. Durbg the intervening period Hindi 
could be propagated and equipped for its ap¬ 
pointed role. Such a decision would create the 


official purposes in those areas where it is not 
spoken at present. It is not suggested that the 
Constitution should be amended in order to drop 
all reference to the choice of Hindi as the offi¬ 
cial language. All that we expect is that the 
target date for the switch-over from English to 
Hindi should be changed. The Constitution has 
been amended several times in the past and Tor 
less important reasons. There is, therefore, no 
reason why we should fight shy of making 
another change when the unity of India is at 
stake over the language issue.” 

It is to be hoped that the Parliamentary 
Committee would take note of this sensible 
view at the time of making its recommendations 
to the President. 

Population Studies in India 

Professor S. Chandrasekhar, the inter¬ 
nationally recognised authority on demography, 
writes in the latest issue of the bi-annual 
Population Review of Maddas: 

■‘A fruitful and widely accepted way of 
studying human populations is to approach them 
from three clearly demarcated points of view: 
facts, problems and policy. 

“Perhaps, the most important and the basic 
minimum needed for any demographic study is 
factual data. These include total numbers, 
trends of growth or decline, composition and 
characteristics or what is sometimes called 
formal demography, the vital processes involv¬ 
ing births, marriages and deaths, and last, 
quality both positive and negative aspects. 

“The second approach is to consider the 
total group in terms of a problem—economic,, 
social or cultural or whatever the criteria 
adopted. The problem arises from the social or 
economic or other values in contemporary 
vogue which might vary from time to time and 
from country to country. The problem might 
be one of 'too many people’ or 'too few 
people;’ 

“The third approach,” Dr. Chandrasekhar 
v^rites, “stems directly from the second. If a 
problem of population is granted to exist, some¬ 
thing can or should be done about it. Hence, 
the need for social action. But such action is 
possible only when there is both awareness of 
desire and capacity for social action. Therefore, 



all* ilettagraphio preblem W’eas, do matter what 
the exact nature of the problem, may not 
embark on governmental or non-ofiicial policies. 
And such policies when embarked upon may 
differ from country to country depending on the 
nature of the political system, traditional, cul¬ 
tural and religious values and cherished political, 
economic and other goals.” 

It is now admitted on all hands that in 
India a problem of population' does exist. 
However, Indian efforts to study the population- 
growth in the country have not been very 
conspicuous. No doubt, individual scholars like 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukherji, Dr. Gyanchand 
and Dr. Chandrasekhar had made valuable 
contributions to the understanding of the various 
aspects of our population-growth, but no con¬ 
certed effort was visible until the formation of 
the Indian Institute for Population Studies. 
The Institute is carrying out valuable researches 
in quantitative and qualitative aspects of popu¬ 
lation with special reference to India and Asia. 
It publishes a biannual journal, the Population 
Review, which serves as a forum for the ex¬ 
change of information and ideas between 
scholars. The latest issue of the Population 
Review contains discussions on topics which arc 
not to be found often, e.g., a case study of the 
ecological structure of Indian cities (Bangalore), 
the phenomenon of longevity (the factors that 
determine longevity), spatial aspect of housing 
in Indian cities (a case study of Aligarh), 
psychiatric institutional services in India and 
an essay on the composition of India’s popu¬ 
lation according to the 1951 Census. The contri¬ 
butions reach the highest standards and pool 
together much useful information for further 
research as well as for forming arf inctlligent 
opinion about Indian population. They also 
indicate an integral approach to the problems of 
numbers, housing, health and other social and 
economic problems. We hope that the Institute 
would soon become the foremost centre of demo¬ 
graphy in India and Asia, as well. 

Ruml Water Supply 

India is a land of rivers. Yet, paradoxically 
enough, India is one of the worst affected of 
countries as regards the adequate supply of 
• water for drinking and other purposes. There 


are places in what afe kbown in 
where no water of any deseription ia available.. 
In the villages of West Bengal, summter portepuit 
a very hard day for the villagers. It wQuli^ 
however, not be correct to think that (Wly 
villagers suffer from shortage of water. Tbe 
cities and towns are no less affected, Tbe 
present cholera epidemic in parts of Calcutta is 
ascribed largely to defective water supply. The 
condition in smaller towns is still worse. The 
picture holds good for all parts of India with 
minor variations. A Press Trust of India report 
(dated April 13) from Igatpuri says that a 
number of women with empty vessels on their 
heads and babies in their hands marched to the 
municipal odice demanding adequate supply of 
drinking water. The women told the municipal 
councillors of their extreme difficulty in getting 
water even if they stood in queue for hours 
together. 

Referring to the scarcity of water in the 
rural districts of Madhya Pradesh, the Hitavada 
writes: 

“The Public Health Sub-Committee of-the 
Vidarbha Divisional Development Council, it is 
reported, has asked the District Development 
Boards to draw up lists of villages suffering 
from acute water scarcity. This would enable 
the Sub-Committee to approach the Bombay 
Government for immediate measures to solve the 
problem of water scarcity in the rural areas of 
Vidarbha. There js acute scarcity of drinking 
water in the rural areas on account of the recent 
drought. The villagers are undergoing great 
hardships as, according to reports, the wells 
have started dying up. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment would do well to give priority to the ques¬ 
tion of providing safe drinking water to the" 
villagers by deepening the existing wells and 
constructing new wells in those areas where 
water scarcity is acute. If the supply of pure 
drinking water is not ensured during this sum¬ 
mer to the villagers, there is the possibility that 
water-borne diseases like cholera and typhoid 
might break out in an epidemic form.” 

In view of the exceptionally heavy inci¬ 
dence of cholera in Calcutta, the Government of 
West Bengal might also consider early the 
desirability of taking effective steps so that the 
disease docs not spread to the villages. 
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Russia and Hungary 

M. Nikita Khruschev, the Soviet Prime 
Minister and Communist Party Chief, made a 
tour of some of the ftiet European countries 
immediately upon his election as the head of the 
Soviet Government. In the course of that tour 
he went to Hungary. Contrary, to previous 
practice Mr. Khruschev this time put forward 
some explanations for the Soviet intervention in 
the Hungarian Revolution of October-Novem- 
ber, 1956. Obviously, he was trying to induce 
the Hungarian people to forget the wounds 
caused by the Soviet intervention. He had 
perforce to tell some truth and had therefore to 
admit, though in a rather roundabout way, that 
the Hungarian uprising of 1956 had substantial 
working class backing and was not the “all- 
bourgeois affair," it had earlier been 
sought to be described. M. Khruschev 
spoke of “painful days" of consideration before 
the Soviet Government had decided to send its 
troops to Hungary. “Believe me, my friends,” 
M. Khruschev told his Hungarian listeners, 
“we spent painful days and nights before mak¬ 
ing a decision. If we had not given our help, 
the dearest dreams of the Hungarian people 
W'ould have been drowned in blood.” 

M. Khruschev’s sense of justice was be¬ 
trayed by his characterisation of “error” and 
“treason.” He characterised Imre Nagy’s 
actions (M. Khruschev did not specify the 
actions) as treason, Nagy, it should be noted, 
acted in complete good faith and the views now 
being criticised by the Soviet Premier were not 
new. Moreover, it should also be recalled that 
the Communist Party of Hungary (and in¬ 
directly the Soviet Government) found no better 
man in those crucial October days to save the 
regime than Nagy, who was until then an ex¬ 
pelled member of the Communist Party. Yet 
through the magic of “dialectics” Khruschev 
did not find any difficulty in calling Nagy a 
traitor. On the other hand, M. Khruschev des¬ 
cribed the actions of the former Hungarian 
Premier and party leader Matyas Rakosi as 
“errorB”--on the face of the fact that Rakosi 
had killed in cold blood and with full conscious¬ 
ness hundreds of thousands of Hungarians in¬ 
cluding leading Communists who had later on to 
be rehabilitated to glory. Indeed, the Hun¬ 
garian uprising, as everybody including Com¬ 


munists evorywhtd’e admitted, was the (fulmina* 
tion of grave popular resentment against “Com¬ 
munistic fascism” of Rakosi and his gang. But 
to Khruschev these criminal actions were only 
“errors,” Why? Because, after all, Rakosi had 
never failed to glorify the “great Stalin” and 
“the land of Socialism,” the Soviet Union. The 
test of Communism would now seem to rest 
upon one’s attitude to the Soviet Government 
irrespective of what one might do in practice for 
the betterment of the masses in one’s own 
country. Thus we find an otherwise Commu¬ 
nist country Yugoslavia being despised by the 
Communists because of her critical attitude to 
the Soviet Government. 

t 

The Revival of Stalinism ? 

The Soviet Affairs Analysis Service pub¬ 
lished by the anti-Soviet Institute for the study 
of the U.S.S.R. in Munich wrote in its issue 
dated the 5th March as follows: “Ideologically, 
... the way has been prepared for a revival 
of Stalinism. This, of course, does not mean 
that a revival of Stalinism has, in fact, taken 
place. . . . Nevertheless, there is at the present 
time an unmistakable trend towards re-Stalin- 
ization. It is impossible to say how far this 
process w'ill go, since it is determined by a 
number of unknown factors.” 

The subsequent developments would seem 
to bear out this analysis to a degree. During 
the last week of March, M. Nikita Khruschev, 
following Stalin’s example, stepped into the 
position of the Prime Minister in addition to 
retaining his existing position as First Secretary 
of the Communist Party of thtc Soviet Union. 
Internationally, the Stalinist technique found 
expression in the concerted move of the diplo¬ 
matic representatives of Communist States, resi¬ 
dent in Yugoslavia in leaving the session of the 
Congress of the Yugoslav League of Commu¬ 
nists when Mr. Rakovic, the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist leader, rose to reply to the debate on 
the political report before the Party Congress. 
Ostensibly the pro-Soviet Communist diplomats 
left the hall to show their disapproval of Yugo¬ 
slav criticism of Soviet policy and actions. They 
did not care to show even the formal courtesy 
of attending the session (the Polish ambassador 
came back, the report says). 

This alergy to criticism of any typo is 



pMuUlir Soviet eharaeterietlo.' Ev‘eii when 
wrong, the Soviet leadership would not stand 
criticism—even from friends, who are Com- 

> munists, or even from their own comrades in the 
Soviet party and government. To be in the good 
books of the 'Soviet leaders, one should be pre¬ 
pared always to praise whatever they do. This 
snobbery has been raised to the level of 
“principle” of proletarian internationalism by 
the ideological imbecility of the greater majority 

> of non-Soviet Communists who, though utterly 
failing in acting up to their promises in their 
respective spheres, consider all crimes forgiven 
so long as one would be willing to acknowledge 
the absolute superiority of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and Party in all spheres. 

Murders and Torture in Algeria 

> Sixty-two thousand Algerian nationalists 
had been killed by the French since November, 
1954, when the Algerian movement for national 
liberation began. This was disclosed by the 
French Minister of Defence, M. Chaban- 
Delmas. In contrast six thousand Frenchmen 
lost their lives. Thus clearly showed that the 
nature of the unequal struggle in Algeria where 
the French had all the material support and the 
nationalists nothing but their ideal of indepen¬ 
dence and self-sacrifice. 

The unemotional figures are, however, poor 
conveyors of the magnitude of French terror and 
the extent of endurance by the Algerian 
nationalists. French conduct in Algeria has 
surpassed all previous records in torture and 
murder—even their own in Vietnam, Morocco 
and Madagascar and the British barbarities in 
Kenya and Malaya. 

Mr. Henry Alleg’s book La Question gives 
an idea of the nature of French torture in 
Algeria. It presents a record which the French 
Government did not want to show^ its own people 
in France, so that the French police confiscated 
the issue of the weekly France Observateur 
which carried excerpts from Mr. Alleg’s book. 
We reproduce below a few paragraphs (in Eng¬ 
lish translation made by the Manchester Guar¬ 
dian) from his book which would shock civilised 
people everywhere. The story reads as follows: 

“J., still smiling, waved in front of my 
eyes the clips at the ends of the electrodes. 
Small, glittering steel clips, long and toothed. 


'Crocodile elips,* as the ^eph^e 
them. Ite attached one of th^ to thb lob^' 
'my right ear, and the other to a finger of lUir 
right hand. 

“Suddenly I strained against the ropes that 
tied me, and yelled at the top of my voice. C. 
had just switched the first shock of electricity 
through my body. A long spark flashed near 
my ear, and I felt my heart pounding in my 
chest. I screamed and twisted, tensing till my 
muscles hurt, while C., with the switch in hia 
hand sent the shocks through me one after 
another. To their rhythm C. repeated the same 
question over and over hammering out each 
syllable: ‘Wliere is your hide-out?’ 

“Between shocks, I turned to him and said: 
‘You shouldn’t do this. You will be sorry for it*. 
Furious, C. turned the switch all the way on, 
and said, ‘The more you moralise, the more I 
turn on the juice,* and as I went on screaming, 
he said to J., ‘Bon I)ieu, what a big mouth he’s 
got! Stuff a gag in it!’ J. rolled my shirt into 
a ball and forced it into my mouth, and the 
torture went on. I bit hard on the cloth, and 
almost found some relief in doing so. Suddenly 
I felt as if the teeth of an animal were ripping 
my flesh. Still smilling over me, J. had clipped 
the wire on to my penis. The convulsions were 
so violent that the straps that held my ankles 
came undone. They stopped to fasten them, and 
went on. 

“Shortly afterwards the. lieutenant took over 
from J. pulled the wire free from one clip, and 
ran the end of it over my chest. I shook all over 
with more and more violent convulsions, and 
the business went on. They had poured water 
over me so that I would get the full force of the 
current, and so between shocks I was shivering 
with cold. Around me, seated on their knap¬ 
sacks, C. and his friends were drinking bottles 
of beer. I bit my gag to ease the cramps that 
were twisting my muscles. No use. 

“At last they stopped. 'All right, untie 
him!’ The first session was over. 

“I stood up, staggering and put on my 
trousers and jacket. K. stood before me. My 
tie was on the table. He took it, knotted it 
round my neck like a rope, and, to the laughter 
of the others, dragged me after him like a dog, 
into the adjoining ofike. 

“‘Well?* he said. ‘Is that enough for you? 
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SVe iWln’t let .y«u go, Get- down on- your 
knees!’ With his huge lumps of hands he slapped 
me across the face, putting his full strength into 
it. I fell to my kneesjlbut I could not hold my¬ 
self upright. I swayed from side to side, his 
blows knoclung me up straight each time—thotr 
that did not flatten me on the ground. ‘Well, are 
you going to talk? You know you’re done for. 
You’re as good as dead now . . .’ 

“K. roughly pulled me to my feet. He was 
furious. This was going on too long. ‘Listen, 
you bastard! You’re finished. You’re going to 
talk! You hear me? You’re going to talk!’ His 
face was close to mine, almost touching, and he 
went on shouting, ‘You will talk! Everybody 
talks here. We fought in Indo-China—that’s 
where we learnt about you people. This is like 
Gestapo. Have you heard of the Gestapo?’ 
Then, ironically, ‘So you wrote articles about 
tortures, did you, you bastard? Well, now you’re 
getting some from the 10th Parachute Division.’ 
I heard the torture squad laughing behind me. 
K. slapped my face with his hands, and drove 
his knee into my stomach. ‘We’ll do what we’re 
doing here in France too. Your friends Duclos 
and Mitterand, they’ll get what you’re getting, 
and your .... Republic, she’ll get it too. 
You're going to talk. I'm telling you.’ A piece 
of hardboard lay on the table. He picked it up 
and hit me with it. Every blow stupefied me 
more, but at the same time strengthorted my 
determination not to give in to these animals 
who flattered themselves that they were as good 
as the Gestapo. 

“‘Can you swim?’ L. said, leaning over me. 
Wo’rc going to teach you. Come on, under the 
tap.” 

“Between them they lifted the plank with 
mo, tied to it, and carried it into the kitchen. 
They rested the end where my head was on the 
sink. Two or three parachutists held the other 
end. The kitchen was lit only by a faint light 
from the passage. In the shadows I made oiil 

K. , C., and Captain D., who now scemedl to 
lia-ve taken over. L. fitted a rubber tube to the 
tap that I could see gleaming above me. Then 
he wrapped my head in & rag, and D. said’ 
‘Put a wedge in his mouth.’ Through the cloth, 

L. gripped my nose. He tried to force a piece 
of wood between my jaws, so that I would be 
unable fo close ray mouth or spit out the tube. 


^‘When-it was-wll ready, be said to ^ 
‘When you want to talk, all you have to do i 
move your fingers,’ and he turned on the tap 
The cloth quickly became soaked. The wate 
ran everywhere—an my mouth, in my nose, al 
over my face. But for a while I could stil 
breathe short gulps of air. I tried, by ti^ten- 
ing my throat, to swallow as little water ai 
possible, and to resist suffocation by holding mj 
breath. But I could only manage to do so foj 
a short while. I felt as if I was drowning, anc 
a frightful terror took hold of me, like th( 
terror of death. Involuntarily eveiy muscle ir 
my body tightened in vain effort to rescue rat 
from suffocation. Involuntarily, the fingers oj 
both hands moved wildly, ‘That’s it! He’s goin^ 
to talk!’ said a voice. 

“The water stopped flowing, and they tool 
the cloth away from my face. I could breathe. 
In the shadows I could see the lieutenants, an 
captain, with a cigarette in his mouth, striking 
swinging blows at my stomach, to make mt 
throw up the water, I had swallowed. Drunk 
with the air I was breathing, I hardly felt thf 
blows. ‘Well?’ I said nothing. ‘He’s making 
mugs of us! Put bis head back under!’ 

“This time I ckanched my fists, digging 
my nails into my palms. I was determined not 
to mov'e my fingers again. I might as well die 
of suffocation straight away. I was afraid that 
Once aga’n I should have that terrible sensation 
of sinking into unconsciousness, and struggling 
against death with all my strength. I did not 
move my fingens, but three times in succession, 
I felt that intolerable fear. When I was in ex¬ 
tremis, they let me get my breath back while 
they made me throw up the water I had 
swallowed. 

“The next time I lost consciousness . . . 

“When, a long time afterwards, the door 
opened again, K. came in with two officers I 
had not seen before. In the darkness, one of 
them crouched down by me, and put a hand on 
ray shoulder in a confidential manner. *I am 
General M’s aide-de-camp.’ This was Lieutenant 
M. ‘I’m sorry to see you like this. You’re thirty- 
six—that’s young to die’. He turned to the two 
others and asked them to go out. 'He wants to 
talk to me alone’, he told them. The door 
closed, leaving us together. 

“‘Are you afraid that someone will know 




you Nobody will know.* We’ll take you* 

under otu* protection. Tell me everything you 
know, and I’ll have you transferred to the hos- 
'pital immediately. In one week you’ll be back 
in France witij your wife. You have our word. 
Otherwise, you will disappear.’ 

“He waited for an answer. I gave him the 
only one that came into my head. That’s too 
badl’ 

“‘You have children,’ he went on. ‘Perhaps' 
'I could see them. Would you like me to tell 
them that I knew their father? Well? You don’t 
want to talk? If you let me leave here, they 
will come back. And this time they won’t stop.’ 

“I remained silent. He got up, but before 
ho went he said, ‘Th® only thing left for you 
is to kill yourself’.” 

We have to resort to this rather long quota¬ 
tion as no summary can substitute it. And the 
world must know the truth. 

Accra Conference on Algeria 

The Accra Conference of eight African 
States in a resolution expressed its concern at 
the continuance of the war in Algeria and the 
denial by France to the Algerian people of the 
right of indei>en(lence and self-determination 
despite various United Nations’ resolutions and 
appeals urging a peaceful settlement, notably 
the offer of good offices made by the Moroccan 
and Tunisian heads of States. 

The Conference, the resolution reads: 

1. Recognises the right of the Algerian 
people to independence and self-determination. 

2. Deplores the appalling scale of hosti¬ 
lities and bloodshed resulting from the conti¬ 
nuance of the war in Algeria and urge an imme¬ 
diate cessation of hostilities. 

3. Calls upon France (a) to recognise the 
right of the people of Algeria to independence 

,and self-determination; (b) to enter into imme- 
^ diate peaceful negotiation with the Algerian 
Liberation Front with a view to reaching a final 
and just settlement; and (c) to put an end to 
her present military occupation of Algeria. 

4. Appeals to friends and allies of France 

to refrain from helping France whether directly 
or indirectly in her military operations in 
Algeria. ' ' i 

6. Affirms its determination to make every 

possible effort with a view to helping the 


Algerian people towards the attainm^t of 
depend^ee. 

The Accra Conference of African Stah^ h^' 
reiterated what the people everywhere BaVd 
been demanding for the pasb four years, 

French Government does not, however, even hdVr 
Seem to be nearing any sensible course of action 
with regard to Algeria. 

Maghreb t 

One of the direct results of French colonial¬ 
ism, has been a new sense of unity amongst the 
people of North Africa. The New York Times 
gives a vivid picture in the following report; 

“Maghreb—‘the west’ in Arabic^—^was the 
name given by the Eighth Century Arab Empire 
to its holdings in North Africa from Egypt tc 
the Atlantic. Present-day Arab nationalists 
have revived the name to denote their ideal of 
a union of the 24,000,000 inhabitants of 
Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria. The primary 
obstacle to a new Maghreb is French rule in 
Algeria, the geographic heart of the area, whete 
nationalist rebels are fighting for independehc% 
with the op<'n sympiathy of Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

“Last week representatives of the three 
lands met in Morocco to discuss Algeria and 
Maghreb, The participants were leaders of the 
Algerian National Liberation Front, the chief 
rebel group, and the dominant political parties 
of the independent nations. 

“Their major decisions were; (1) Oii 
Algeria, to recommend formation of a rebel 
governmeht-in-exile ‘after consultation with the 
governments of Tunisia and Morocco.’ (2) On 
Maghreb, to recommend formation of a perma¬ 
nent organization to work out the details of 
union. In addition, Morocco was understood td 
have promised the rebels she will open her 
border as a rebel arms route. 

“Although the decisions did not formally' 
commit the Tunisian and Moroccan ^vern- 
mcnts, they were regarded as indications of a' 
trend in both countries toward formal challenge 
to France’s contention that Algeria is ah inte*^ 
gral part of France. The Arab stand also is 
expected to intensify the political pressures 
within France, which for eighteen days has 
been without a Government as a result of A 
crisis over policy on Algeria.” 
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The Ovlj of Aqaha 

Places unknown to the world have a way 
of coining suddenly to %rominence, in these 
days of world turmoil, Aqaba has acquired* 
such notoriety through the Israeli troubles, as the 
iVeto York Times reports: 

“The Gulf of Aqaba is a 100-mile-long 
arm of the Red Sea that touches Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. At its entrance is th( 
three-mile-wide Strait of Tiran, in territorial 
waters of Egypt and Saudi Arabia. At its head 
is the Israeli port of Elath, which gives Israel 
access by sea to the markets of East Africa, 
South Asia and the Far East, 

“In 1950, Egypt, after fortifying her side 
of the Strait of Tiran, imposed a blockade on 
Israeli shipping through the gulf. The breaking 
of the blockade w'as one of the major objectives 
achieved by Israel in her 1956 Sinai campaign. 
When Israel withdrew from Sinai, after destroy¬ 
ing the Egyptian fortifications, a United Nations 
force took over the position at the strait. Israel 
has warned tliat she would regard any future 
blockade ‘as an attack entitling her to exercise 
her inherent right of self-defence.’ Traffic 
through Elath is small (currently 4,000 tons of 
dry cargo a month, plus imports of oil in quan¬ 
tities which arc substantial but are kept secret). 
But the Israelis hope for considerable expansion 
in the future. 

“Israel, with U.S. support, rests her legal 
claim to the right of transit through the Gulf of 
Aqaba on the principle in international law of 
‘innocent passage,’ This holds that shipping 
may pass through territorial waters, such as the 
Strait of Tiran, if it does not threaten the 
security of the coastal State, Egypt holds that 
the gulf is historically ‘Arab waters’ and that a 
technical state of war allows her to impose a 
blockade under belligerent rights. Since Sinai, 
the Arabs have not backed up this claim with 
action, 

. “J^t week the Israeli view was implicity 
ttpbe^ld by a U. N,-sponsored international 
ct^ference in Geneva which was convened to try 
iUr codify maritime law. The conference adopted, 
tgr a vote of 63—1, an article specifying that 
‘there shall be no suspension’ of innocent pas¬ 
sage. article will bind only those nations 
lili I’iktify' ihe Geneva agreement. An Israeli 
dosoHbed the agr^ment as a ‘clear-cut 


decision* for free passage. Itie Arabs sd>siaiiie^, 
and Saudi Arabia said it would not refeognise 
the article. The likelihood, however, iti that the 
Arabs will think twice before challenging 
Israel's access to the gulf in the face of her 
threat to fight.” 

Indonesia 

In Indonesia, some party is fishing in 
troubled waters as the adjoined report from the 
New York Times would show: 

“For ten weeks the jungle-clad island of 
Sumatra has been the focal point of Indonesia’s 
‘shadow war.’ The rebels, who have proclaimed 
an anti-Communist regime in opposition to the 
leftward drift of President Sukarno’s Central 
Government, have faded into the undergrowth 
whenever-Mr. Sukarno’s overwhelmingly supe¬ 
rior forces have appeared. 

“Recently the war has taken a new turn. 
The rebels, who did not command a single plane 
at the outset of the insurrection, have launched 
an air campaign against the Central Govern¬ 
ment, harassing shipping in the archipelago 
and strafing coastal ports. During the week the 
big Royal Dutch Shell oil refinery in East" 
Borneo closed down after rebel planes attacked 
two British tankers in the area. 

“Where the insurgents have got the 
bombers is an international mystery. The rebels 
claim they bought them on the Asian black- 
market and that they are based on the rebel- 
held Northern Celebes, Jakarta during the 
w'cek charged that it had ‘proof’ that the bomb¬ 
ers had been ‘smuggled’ into Indonesia from the 
Nationalist stronghold of Taiwan and were 
flown by ‘United States and Taiwan adven¬ 
turers.* ,1 

“President Sukarno warned the U.S., 
‘Don’t play with fire in Indonesia.’ He raised 
the spectre of Soviet bloc ‘volunteers’ aiding thOji 
Central Government and said, ‘If some circles^ 
assist the rebels, others would assist us and the 
results would be a world war.’ 

“Washington which has enunciated a policy 
of*‘strict neutrality’ in the conflict and barred 
U.S. arms shipments to either side, was dis¬ 
turbed, President Eisenhower was asked by 
correspondents to comment on the Jakarta 
allegations. Mr. Eisenhower declared, *Ottr 
policy is Me of careful neutraUty** But. tliu 






t^eside^t nd4^ihat.!iyery; r^lHoxx ‘has its sol¬ 
diers of jtori^ne’ and th^ ibe did not believe 
there was anything ..more* in the Indonesian 
allegation^ than that.” 

**Search for Security" 

The weekly Vigil of Calcutta in a leader on 
April 5 under the above caption refers to the 
broader aspects of international security in the 
background of the unilateral Soviet suspension 
of further nuclear tests. The magazine, while 
welcoming the Soviet move as a step in the 
right direction, points to its limited character— 
not wholly due to Soviet reservations that the 
tests might be resumed if the Western States 
would fail to respond with reciprocal suspension 
of nuclear tests. 

One thing which was not sufficiently clear 
to many, the Vigil points out, was the fact that 
a nuclear war would spell complete ruin to all. 
Governments couid not be depended to give 
guarantees against the happenings of a nuclear 
war. “In the final analysis,” the magazine says, 
“so long as the objects and constitutions of 
governments remain as they are, ‘agreements,’ 
even if made, will prove useless in a crisis.” 
In this connection it refers to the recent decision 
of the French Government to manufacture 
nuclear weapon in complete reversal of its 
declared policy to the contrary. 

So long as there was any chance of war, 
there would be the danger of the use of nuclear 
weapons. To dispell the nuclear threat would 
necessitate the abolition of war itself. “But,” 
the Vigil comments, “war cannot be abolished 
without a fundamental change in the edheeption 
of security now prevailing among the govern¬ 
ments of the world. Such a change, again, is 
impossible without a change in the conception 
of government itself. It has to be realized that 
in this so-called nuclear age the very concep¬ 
tion of a governmest dtefending with force of 
arms a nation's territory or pther values which in 
other ages might be so defended, has lost its 
validity, because war has been rendered suicidal 
by the new inventions. If there is need for 
defence, it has got to be conceived in other terms 
than force of arms. Then, if defence by violence 
becomes ..self-defeating, the basis of the present 
cemstitutioQ of governments goes. An institu¬ 
tion whose basic function is to wage or regulate 


wars loses , its priapipal raiioo' d'etrp in 
teyt where war postulates total annil^altio^/ 
It is illogical .to think that war ean he aMkii^ ‘ 
by *agreements* between the govemininits gH 
the world. Such agreements might be useful‘for 
regulating or limiting wars for a period but in 
the present context limitation or regulaMon^ has 
no meaning because a war once started is 
bound to break the limits and become a nuclear 
war sooner or later.” ' 

However, there was obviously a feeling 
among the communities about the need of some 
sort of defence. When “agreements” and “nego¬ 
tiations” proved to be inadequate for abolishing 
war, the need arose for an alternative course 
of action. 

“The way to such a substitute,” the Vigil 
adds, “has been 'shown by Gandhiji. The ha* 
cxorablc logic of the situation is forcing men 
like Commander Sir Stephen Kipg-Hall—not a 
pacifist but an expert on military strategy—to 
the conclusion that defence in the nuclear age 
lAust eschew arms and become non-violent. He 
has given a detailed programme for a udia* 
violent defence of Britain under possible Soviet 
attack and even Soviet occupatioi\; What is 
remarkable about it is not that many of Sir 
Stephen’s proposals appear to derive directly 
from Gandhiji’s prescription—^that was inevit-, 
able—but that even those who still support the 
British Government’s defence strategy based on 
the H-bomb as the ultimate deterrent have 
treated Sir Stephen’s thesis with respect and 
admit that it calls for a point-by-point rejply.'* 

The Vigil points out three weak spots in 
Mr. King-Hall’s thesis. It says: 

“Unlike Gandhiji, he does not base His pliui ■ 
of action on the rock of an unshakable faith 
in ahimsa and its superior efficacy over force. 

It is doubtful whether without such a faith 
people can be trained to that degree of moral 
strength which will be necessary to car^. Out 
a programme of non-violent resistance of the 
kind envisaged. • 

“Secondly, the spirit in which a concomitant 
political war in Sir Stephen’s programme' is 
conceived docs not seem to be in tun^ with'the 
moral training necessary for non-violcait r^ia- 
tance. For this, it is not enough to have a fauft- 
tkal faith in one’s way of life. Nw-ViqleiKft 
will be of no use for protecting anythin|^ wro^,. . 
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So the moral training for non-violent resistance 
must include purification of one’s own positim. 
Otherwise, the resistanceVill not rise above be¬ 
ing passive resistance and will not yield the 
full fruits of non-violent Resistance. 

“Thirdly, Sir Stephen’s thesis, while it pos¬ 
tulates a decRning military role for the state, 
assumes the possibility that the task of train¬ 
ing the country for non-violent resistance can 
be taken up by the existing state apparatus,, 
more or less unchanged. This is doubtful. For 
non-violent defence the community life will re¬ 
quire to be reoriented and reorganised at many 
points. In fact in a society capable of non-vio¬ 
lent defence the state as we know it at present 
will have worn away in many spheres, giving 
place to a variety of organs of power in which 
popular participation will be more extensive, 
direct and creative. In spite of these lacunae. 
Sir Stephen’s proposals are a most significant 
contribution whose impact we arc sure will not 
be limited to Britain.’’ 

The Other View 

In contrast to King-Hall’s plan, or rather 
hypothesis, the New York Times of April 20, 
gives the following summary of the controversy 
that has arisen in the U.S. War Department, 
over the measures that have to be taken in view 
of the present situation: 

“The controversy over Pentagon reorgani¬ 
sation was summed up in these statements last 

week: 

“President Eisenhower: ‘The waging of war 
by separate ground, sea and air forces is gone 
forever. • • » We must achieve * * * unity of 
our fighting forces.’ 

“Carl Vinson, House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee Chairman: ‘The Department of Defense 
organization is essentially sound. * * * After 
all, the country won the last war.’ 

“The battle began seventeen days ago when 
the President sent Congress a strong pica to 
centralize the Pentagon. The opposition ranged 
from extreme partisans of one or another of the 
armed services, who demanded decentraliza¬ 
tion, to more moderate groups which sympa¬ 
thized with the President’s objectives but felt 
he had gone too far. Eleven days ago 
Mr. Eisenhower warned he would wage a ‘real, 
bard fight’ for his plan. 


“Last week the debate grew warmer. 'R*® 
Administration sent its reorganization le^sla- 
tion to Congress and key members opened up 
on it. The President, in a nationally televised 
speech before the American Society of News¬ 
paper Editors, vigorously defended it. 

“This is the set-up the President wants to 
change: 

“The Secretary of Defense is the overall 
boss of the Army, Navy and Air Force. He exer¬ 
cises his authority indirectly, through the three 
service secretaries and the military chiefs who 
arc directly responsible for administration, 
training, research, weapons, military operations, 
etc.—and who can challenge the Defense Secre¬ 
tary. Army, Navy and Air Force combat units, 
in turn, are merged loosely into ‘unified com¬ 
mands’ which operate under ‘unified comman¬ 
ders,’ The Pacific command, for example, is 
under Admiral Felix B. • Stump who takes his 
orders from the Chief of Naval Operations. But 
since the Air Force Chief is responsible for air¬ 
men, he can give orders to the air units in Ad¬ 
miral Stump’s command. The three military 
chiefs also function collectively, with a chair¬ 
man and a staff, as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a 
strategy planning board which afivises the 
Defense Secretary. 

“These are the President’s proposals and 
the arguments on each side: 

“The proposal: The Defense Secretary would 
receive full and unchanllenged control over the 
services, the unified commands and their mili¬ 
tary operations. He—^not the individual service 
chiefs—^would issue orders to the unified com¬ 
manders,* He would control all weapon research, 
eliminating inter-service duplication and rivalry. 
Most controversial, he would be empowered to 
transfer functions and a small percentage of ' 
defense appropriations from one service to 
another. 

“The Presidents argument: ‘We cannot 
allow differing service view-points to determine 
the character of our defenses. * * • Chiefs of 
individual services should not direct unified 
operations * * *. Secretary of Defense autho¬ 
rity must be clear and direct « * *. The Secre¬ 
tary should have greater flexibility in money 
matters [to provide] greater efficiency, more 
responsiveness to changing military require¬ 
ments * * *.* 
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•"The opposition ailment; The Defense 
Secretary would become a ‘csar’. He would pro¬ 
bably build up the Air Force at the expense of 
the Army and Navy. The Constitution pro¬ 
vides that Congress should run the armed 
forces. Senator Mike Mansfield charged that 
Congress was being asked ‘to surrender its 
authority over the purse and the designation of 
roles and missions.’ 

"The proposal: The Chiefs would delegate 
individual service responsibilities to deputies 
and would function jointly as the Defense Sec¬ 
retary’s planning and operations staff. The 
Joint Chiefs and the Chairman, aided by an en¬ 
larged and streamlined Joint Staff (which would 
be responsible to the Chairman), would draft 
unified plans and direct the unified commands, 
relaying the Defense Secretary’s orders to the 
commanders. 

"The President's argument; ‘It is impos¬ 
sible longer to diffuse . . . strategic planning 
and the control of military operations . . . 
among three competing services. . . . Modem 
war demands . . . complete unity.’ 

“The opposition argument: The proposal 
would lead to creation of a ‘Prussian-style 
'general staff’ which would take over the country. 
The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs would dictate 
military policy, leaving no room for democratic 
discussion or service advocacy. Mr. Vinson 
charged that the plan was dangerous because 
the nien who made military plans would no 
longer have power to execute them; be quoted 
Winston Churchill’s statement that ‘any clever 
person can make plans for winning a war if he 
has no responsibility for carrying them out.’ • 

“The proposal: While the Army, Navy and 
Air'Force would retain their separate identities, 
they would lose much of their autonomy. Each 
service would continue to recruit, supply, train 
and equip its members. The service secretaries 
and chiefs would be downgraded; they could no 
longer present recommendations to the Congress 
on their own initiative or conduct publicity 
campaigns to advance service interests. 

“The President’s argument;. ‘The over-all 
efficiency of the Defense Department will be in- 
ereased. The tendency toward service rivalry 
and controversy . . . will be sharply reduced. ’ 

“The opposition argument; The service 
secretaries would become little more than 


‘housekeepers.* Service mttt>ale' att4 l^liy^ 
would be shattered.** 

Oanatantra Parishad Arrest 

There was a demonstration by the Opposi*, ‘ 
tion in the Lok Sabha on April 28, oh the 
Oanatantra Parishad arrests in Orissa. The 
Statesman gave the following report; 

“New Delhi, April 28; Except for a few 
Independents, all the non-Congress membere- 
present in the Lok Sabha today walked out 
when the Speaker disallowed a sheaf of adjourn¬ 
ment motions on the arrest of Oanatantra 
Parishad leaders in Orissa. 

“The walk-out climaxed an hour of heated 
argument with Opposition spokesmen charging 
the Orissa Oovemment of ‘throttling democracy* 
and ‘prostituting judicial processes for political 
purposes.’ 

“Pandit Pant replied that the arrests were 
entirely within the jurisdiction of the State 
Oovemment and the Centre was not empowered 
to interfere. 

“The Speaker held that while Parliament 
was concerned with the preservation of demo¬ 
cratic rights and civil liberties, the arrests had 
been made imder the Indian Penal Code and 
would come before the courts. 

“The House could only take up the matter 
if it was proved that they were motivated by 
political considerations. 

“He accordingly asked the Home Minister 
to use his influence to expedite the proceedings 
and make a statement on the subject within 
two or three days. 

“This did not,satisfy the Opposition who 
insisted that the adjournment motions be held 
over until fuller information was available. 
Although the Speaker indicated at the outset 
that he would be willing to accept this course, 
he finally disallowed the motion on the ground 
that he had given enough opportunity to both 
sides to state their case. 

‘‘A Ganatantra Parishad member, Mr. S. 
Mabanty, opened the discussion by asserting 
that in Orissa ‘public opinion is being bludgeon¬ 
ed, the Constitution being raped and democracy 
being outraged.* 

"He argued that the arrests were not a 
question of law and order but a violaticui of the 
draaocratie rights to change the Government by 









peaceful means. Th^ ' offepded constitutional 
safeguards and were ther^ore the concern of 
Parliament, ^ 

“Mr. Mahanty was supported by Mr. S. 
N. Dwivedi, a PSP member from Orissa and 
Prof. Hiren Mukherjee (Communist) in con¬ 
struing the arrest of the Opposition M.L.A.’s 
as an Attempt by the (Drissa Government to 
retain power ip spite of losing majority support. 

“The mildest Opposition speech came from 
the Communist leader, Mr, S. A. Dange, who 
asked the Speaker to consider whether as ‘the 
custodian of paidiamcntary democracy,’ the 
House should not be concerned with actions 
wrich reflected on its working.” 

Nehru on the Congress 

The Statesman gave the following report on 
April 20; 

“New Delhi, April 20: Before it concluded 
this evening, the conference of P.C.C. presi¬ 
dents and general secretaries heard Mr, Nehru 
strongly dispute the current belief that the 
Congress had grown weak in recent months. 

“Such ‘loose’ talk by the Opposition parties, 
and occasionally by Congressmen themselves, 
was ‘futile and useless,’ the Prime Minister 
declared, 

“While he admitted that the Congress' 
suffered from many weaknesses, Mr. Nehru 
pointed out that these were no worse than the 
deficiencies in other political parties. After 
World War II there had been a general decline in 
normal and political standards of the people as 
a whole and these needed to be raised. 

“But with all that, the Prime Minister 
asserted, the Congress had hy and large ren¬ 
dered effective service to the country both before 
and after independence. 

“An important point made by him in this 
connexion was that the present squabbles within 
the Congress, though deplorable, were not 
altogether new. They were, indeed, endemic and 
were by no means absent in the days when 
Mahatma Gandhi was alive. 

^‘Acdordmg.to reliable accounts of Mr. 
Nehru’s speech, he did not refer either to his 
own feeling of fatigue and staleness or to Mr. 
.Dhebar’s desire'to relinquish the office of Con¬ 
gress Presidetit. H'e, however, paid a tribute to 


Mr. Dhebar for bte able stewardship of Q|U'’ 
gress affairs during the past two years. . 

“Although Mr. Nehru spoke generally 
about the obsolescence of old ideologies in the 
nuclear age, he did not refer to the latest policy 
changes by the Communist Party which were 
sharply commented upon by the Congress 
President yesterday. 

“Pandit Pant, however,' spoke on this sub¬ 
ject and observers noted that his tone was milder 
than Mr. Dhebar’s. The Home Minister inter¬ 
preted the Communist declaration of adherence 
to peaceful and democratic means as a tribute 
to the growing strength of the Congress. 

“Pandit Pant said that on paper the changes 
made by the Amritsar congress of the Commu¬ 
nist Party looked good, but it remained to be 
seen whether the Communists’ change of heart 
was genuine.” 

Labour in Calcutta 

The following report speaks for itself; 

“Mr. B. C, Ganguli, Director of Opera¬ 
tion, West Bengal Government’s Transport 
Directorate, was stabbed on the left side of the 
abdomen in front of his office at P-11, Mission 
Row Extension, Calcutta, on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing. Mr. Ganguli, who is about 43, was taken 
to the Medical College Hospital in a precarious 
condition. 

“A police constable in plain clothes, who was 
on duty there, caught the alleged assailant, 
Krishnalal Kanjilal, a discharged conductor of 
the State Transport. 

“It is stated that Mr. Ganguli was attacked 
as he got down from his car to enter his office 
at about 10 a.m. A constable on duty at'the 
office gate immediately secured the alleged as¬ 
sailant. With the dagger still in his hand, the 
man resisted, freed himself after a few 
seconds, and tried to run away. Another 
overpowered him within a few yards. 

“The incident cast a gloom in the State 
Transport office. Mr. Ganguli is known to be 
a popular officer. The arrested man, aged about 
30, is said to have been dismissed from service 
about a year and a half ago on charges of mis* 
appropriation and insubordination,” 



^WER POUTICS IN INdU 

By Dr. SAMDHAR SINHA 


Every schoolboy knows that the division of 
India in 1947 was an unmitigato:! disaster for 
tho entire sub-continent. It was a catastrophe 
and for over ton years has continued to be a 
calamity not only for those directly 'affected by 
it—the peoples of the Punjab, Sind and Bengal 
—^but for many others in India (and Pakistan). 
Indeed, all our post-independence problems—the 
refugee question, food shortage, foreign exchange 
difhculties, mounting expenditure on defence, 
strained relations with Pakistan, unstable.' inter¬ 
nal situation and above all continuing poverty-— 
all stem from Partition. Instead of providing 
for a scheme of orderly exchange of populations 
as part of the settlement with Britain, the 
matter was lift to chance, with consequences for 
the whole world to sec. For human suffering, 
for its tragic poignancy, the Ilndo-Pakistan 
refugee problem has no motlern parallel, unliss, 
of course, one thinks of the massacre of six 
million Jews under Hitler, only a slightly more 
horrible instance. In spite of the cheerful pro- 
phtcy of many experts, the violent disruption of 
an essentially integrated economy immediately 
brought India face to face with all kinds 
of shortages, foodgrains in particular. Wlien 
we launched on our independent career, we got 
off to a good start, for our financial standing 
was high, but we have squandered our assets, 
largely to finance imports of rice and wheat and 
to buy equipment for defence. Nor has the 
promise of an early easing of food situation 
been fulfilled. Our huge expend! turci on 
defence continues to be a colossal dirain on 
our national resources, for, in spite of it, we 
are in no position to oppose a major enemy. It 
has brought us no security and has merely mat'le 
us increasingly more depcndint on the leading 
Powers of the world for sheer survival, not to 
speak of progress. Meanwhile, the national mood 
of high expectancy has steadily given place to 
disappointment, if not disillusionment. The 
niillenium is as far away as it ever was. It has 
been saiid that the division of India was British 
Imperialism’s parting kick. If that was so, it 
must be admitted that we at least invited it an4 
oven gloried in the way freedom came to us. 

It is unbelievable that our leaders, both 


Hindu and Muslim, could have been unaware 
of what was in storo for the country. It was 
not as though they were chopping up a log of 
wood to be distributed among rival claimants. 
I'hey wore dealing with humian beings—^millione 
of men, women and children. But this is exactly 
what they did do. They wire bent on a 
settlement. But to what end, one asks? If one 
looks back to the war years, it will be recalled 
that the talk of division was not on the sidu of 
the M^islim League alone. An important section 
of thi', Congress was also thinking along similar 
lines. Even in London, we heard echoes of such 
thoughts. In fact, I remember being asked, by 
an important personality, who was then the 
Congress spokesman in England, why Bengal 
should be so large, why it should not bci broken 
up. At that time, I took this to be merely a 
token of his characteristic cynicism but 1 know 
better now. In retrospect, I realise that the 
partition of India had already been decided 
upon and his rhetorical question was only an 
attempt to draw mo out. There is also a hint 
of the shape of things to come in the book, The 
Discovery of India, which ’Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Primal Minister of India, wrote during the 
war and published in 1946. 

The British, of course, were conscious that 
they could not hold India for long after the 
war but at thu same time they were not 
prepared to give her up without safeguarding 
their es.sential interitsts. This was the roispn 
d’e:re for their final decision to acquiesce in 
Partition, although military opinion was opposed 
to it, but there was complete unanimity among 
the political parties in Grcnt Britain on the 
question and manner of ending British rule in 
India. Therefore, whun Lord Mountbatten came 
to Ind|ia to formalise tho transfer of power, the* 
main parties in the settlement, the British 
Government, the Indian National Congrqss and 
the AU-Undia Muslim League, were all agretud 
on the basic issue of Partition. The choice of 
Lord Mountbatten, a national hero, w^as a genial 
stroke on the part of the Labour Prime Minister, 
Lord (then Mr.) Attloe, for a settlement the 
former brought about could not bu repudiated 
by any party in the United Kingdom nor could 
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ihe Indian parli-os derive much comfort from 
trying to play upon the differences in British 
Party politics. 

I can think of at least four reasons why 
the Indian National Congress decided to agree 
to the division of India, notwithstanding ihcir 
past profossions to the contrary. First, of course, 
was the general frustration in the counlry, whicli 
uas relatively more pronounced among the 
1 ta<lers than among the people. Both the Congress 
and the League leaders, many of whom vv^re 
getting on in life, wanPid i)owor for themselves, 
almost on any terms. The unseemly haste with 
which they plumped for Partition was one 
among many signs of this de.sire. The desire 
for power is all too human nor is it unworthy 
in a politician. Bui lli Be is nothing to indicate 
that hy holding out for unity our leaders could 
not have obtained more favourable terms than 
they actually did. Irul red, aiivbodv familiar with 
wartime Fugland will bear me out that Labour’s 
anxiety to conic to liirms with In ha was 
actuated more h) iut.#rnal motives than by 
external lonsiderations. Promise's made to the 
British peopln dun’ng the war had to he mai'le 
good and this, they knew, could be done largely 
on the basi.s of a sePleniiiil with India. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence to suggiist that 
the Labour Party wa.s irrevocably committed to 
thtf idea of partition. 

Th-a advent of the Ijihour Government in 
1945 raised many hopes among the Congress 
leitdlsii^s and their optimism was superficially 
justified. It would be easier, they argued, to 
conic to liflins with Labour than with the 
I’ories, not a very convincing argument, sine? 
our sedtiemont with Britain wjus a ’National settld- 
ment on her part and not one betwe;tn India 
and the Labour Government. It is important to 
realise that whatever Government came to power 
in Britain after the war would, in any event, 
have sought a settlement with India and thaire- 
fore we should have lost nothing by waiting. 

The post-war intiinnal situation in India and 
the rest of must have been a source of 

great anxiijty to both ih*? Congress and the 
Labour leaders. There was a revolutionary 
teinper abroad, as is tividence|l by contemporary 
developments, and the Congress Parly probably 
thought that unless th'<y came to speedy terms 
with the British they would be overtaken by 
events. This was, howevdr, an argument which 


cut both ways. On the face of it, the Labour 
Government was as anxious for a settlement as 
the Congress but the latter was obviously in no 
position to bargain 'as it bad given the gamiH 
away already. 

Th(' argument which, I think, really 
clinchthe matter in favour of division was 
the memory of tlio past. In thci olden days, 
Bengal and the Punjab had 'always playod a 
dominant role in Indian politics ami the 
struggle for leadership wUhin the Congress be¬ 
fore the war, as is generally known, mainly 
turned on the question of eliminating Bengal’s 
influencu from the Congress. There is no need 
to go into details hut it can be. presumed with 
a fair degrcii of certainty—and the .sequence of 
cvems since 1947 has confirmetl this belief— 
that when the prospnet of the division of India 
presented itself the) dominant section wUhin the 
Congress jumped at tint idea, for here was an 
opportunity to rule India unchallenged by eitbdr 
Bengal or the Punjab. Mahatma Gandhi always 
rcfmained a firm opponent of the dismemberment 
of India and his advice that the Congress should 
be wound up after India beCanin independent 
carries its own commentary. Being a shnwd 
judge of men he knew what was 'at stake and 
I lie developments since his passing servo to 
underline his worst fears. It is of melancholy 
interest also to rei-all Sarat Chandra Bosci’s 
plea for an indepcndtnt unilal Bengal, which 
although probably 'an impractical idea at that 
time, shownd at any I'ate a lively awareness of 
the tragic consequences that w*e to follow 
Partition. 

Appetite grows on what it feeds on. 
Unoiiposeid enjoyment of power hy the Congress 
sinc'n 1947 has not only led to increiasing 
irresponsibility but also to unbounded ambitions. 
Outwa|rdly, it is a democratic organisation but 
its method of working is through an inner 
coterie. Tho pattern of power, both within it 
and the Central Government, will clearly 
demonstrate that it has come more and more 
to be identified with a particular area, which 
indeed is the point of departure for a new 
sinister development in Indian politics. What 
is being aimed at is nothing short of a 
calculated application of geopolitics to the Indian 
setting, that is, an att^impt to dominate 
the whole of India from a strategically advan¬ 
tageous position by a syst«|m of checks^ land 
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balances, by a graduated system of piatronage. 
Bengal and the Punjab have been put out of 
the way. Now it is the turn of the other parte 
of Injdia to be subjfti'jtcd to the same process of 
emasculation. 

Let me explain. Look at iho political map 
of India today and two things emerge. One, 
in dirawing the State boundaries no uniform 
principle has been followed. Neither language 
nor size nor stability has been the determining 
factor. It is on the whole narrow political 
eonsiderations which have guide’ the choice. 
The Maharashtrian claim to Grcalt'r Maharash¬ 
tra with Boinhay as capital, for instance, has 
been denied for no vali;I nea.xon. But the under- 
lying political motive is not far to .seek. The 
massive strength of the South, which was an. 
es.siential element in the political lialance of 
India, has been hiokcn up, while some of 
Bengal’s legitimate territorial grievances have 
l)>een ignored. TVo, the position of Uttar 
I’ralV'sh remains unrivalled as formely. It is 
not only the most populous Slate in the Union 
hut also the most important polilically. the 
head of the States stretching right across India, 
from the cast to the west, it provid’Os a fulcrum 
Ic the so-called Hindi block now in the making. 
Having seized control of the machinery of tho 
Congress and tho Central GovernmfTit, it wants to 
give its power 'an impregnable territorial basis. 
The insistent demand for the introductiotn of 
Hindi as the State language, now evilcfiont to any¬ 
body, is the inevitablci conconiitant of this un¬ 
folding process. A political structure without a 
depeudabhi administrative foundation will always 
remain unstable and the obvious hope is that in 
'he course! of lime the pro-eniinenco of Hindi as 
the official language of India would give the 
iKople from the Hindi-speaking areas, primarily 
'itlar Pradesh, a predominant share in the adminis- 
iralivc and other Government services, which is 
not the case at present. What has cOme to be 
known as Hin/di chauvinism is thus a complex 
smbition, in which the linguistic is a compara- 
lively minor clement. Its political implications We 
iverwhelming, accounting largely for thet grow- 
hg opposition in many parts of the country to the 
acceptance of Hindi as the official language. 

It would bet a mistake to think that this 
antbiUon for political domination was not 
backed by an appropriate economic theory and 
practice. Indeed, in the modern context, politics 


and economics are inseparable, one supporting 
the other. Broadly speaking, it would not be 
untrue to say that economic planning in Ihdia 
today is designed to strengthen tte material 
foundations of the politically most significant 
part of the country and relatively to reduce the 
importance of the older established areas of 
economic activity. 'Phis is being done in the 
case of Eastern India by maintaining, or at any 
rate by not discouraging, the Cold War that 
has plagued the relations bi'tween the different 
States of this region since British idjays although 
any riason'able man would admit that a political 
understanding or detente among them is the first 
condition of material progress for the people of 
this area who are among the poorest in India. 
Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and Assam are the 
principal sources of economic strength of the 
whole of India and yet they have the Iciast to 
say for themselves. Meanwhile, Calcutta, the 
largest port of India an«l the main outlet for 
the producl.s of the entire Gangetic plain, is 
gradually being rediK’ed in importance and 
FJombay’s status corre.^pondingly enhanced, which 
incident ally explains why Hu) latter city was 
denied to Greater Maharaslitra. Any place which 
is likely to providu an ultimate rallying point 
for a challenge to the present ripository of 
polithal power is biing methodically neutralised. 

Inciilenially, the Zonal Council, which has 
h.ien set up to co-or ifinate the economic activities 
of Easleni India, is not concerned with its main 
problem which i« political understanding. Otlutr- 
wise, can one leally .satisfactorily explain why 
th'k’c i.s no solution to the refugee t»roblein in 
Bengal? Can it he doubled that with adeqiiatc 
co-opcra!tion among tb:> EasVm Stalep 'and 
suitable planning ihe settlement of th;’t refugees 
would not have taken place long ago? Or is 
it that our rulers are afraid (»f up.«etting the 
pres'tnt demographic balance in this region to 
tho detriment of their basic policy of check.s 
and' balances? 

Now we come to the heart of the problem. 
India is called a Union of States but it must 
be realised that the Slates, at pres I'nt, are 
briginning to count for less and less and more, 
and more power is l)eing concentrated at the 
C'intre. This tendency towards increasing 
centralisation is, indeodl, the fons et origo of 
current pow«|r politics in India. Through its 
central organisation the Congress controls all 
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its members in the States and only those who 
lare prepared to suspend thcfir right to private 
judgment, to dance to the tune of the Party 
bosses, have any hope ^ political preferment. 
The reisult is that, by and large few honest 
people have any chance, as mc^nbers of the 
Congress, of playing their part in thcl public 
life of the country. Another type of influencii 
exercisoJi on the States is through the Central 
Government’s financial control over dev(3opmcnl. 
Reflecting as it dot's the dioniinant coterie with¬ 
in the Congress, the infertpice is obvious. The 
result is that tlie I'jgitimatc interests of the 
States are sometirpes ovtTlooko'l and aid given 
them is looked upon as a favour and not a 
rightful claim. Is it any wonder that th(<re is 
widespread corruption in Indian public life to- 
|£|ay and no radical attempt has be.m made to 
deal with it ? Patronage is the rule and what it 
implies in teniis of power politics from the top 
downwards can well be imaginqd). 

Clearly, present tr<inds in Indian politics 
anil administration are a challenge alik J to 
Indian statesmanship and Indian patriotism. 
If they are allowed t<i continue, they will mean 
the cindl of India’s unity, which is meagre 
(Hnough as it is, and we shall relapse once more 
into chaos as we have done so often in the past 
through the operation of regional and personal 
ambitions. All Indians have a vcstedi interest in 
thot country’s unity, for disunity spells a worse 
fate for all concerned. But the way to unity is 
not through the concentration of powdr in a few 
hands but through its greater diffusion among 
the States, by increasing opportunities for 
material ttnd cultural progress in the States, in 
the vindication of elementary juslire for all 
Indians, irrespective of their place of origin. 

As far as I can see thn immediate need is 
to reverse the process of inert asing administrative 
centralisation and to restore genuine autonomy 
to the States. The country will thus truly be¬ 
come a Union of States and cease to be a stalk¬ 
ing-horse for an irrtsponsible oligarchy. It is 
in this manner that integrity and ttfficiency in 
a^niuistration will be furthered and the deceincies 
brought back into public life, hi the futuro 
the Central Government should ha the co¬ 
ordinating agency of the common inlnresJs of 
the country that it was originally meant to be, 
ft should therefore confine itself to a few things— 
defence, foreign affairs, finance and communi¬ 


cations. In othep* matters, there should be as 
little interference in the uffairs of the! States as 
possibLil, for, as I have argued. Central inter¬ 
ference, in all its implications, is the mujor 
source of current d^oralisation in Indtan 
administration land public life. Conespond- 
ingly, there 8hou^Il be) more direct dealings 
Lei ween the Slates themselves, again without 
the inlermeHiary of the Centre, so that they 
grow np as parts of a common organism and 
have an opportunity of finding solutions for 
their common pro'blems through normal per¬ 
sonal contacts. 

Sined our root problem is poverty, the 
machinery of economic planning also needs 
dirastic change. At pres^jit, it is too centralised, 
too top-heavy Uni'I, far too remote from the 
piViple to be of effective use. If there is to 
be a central organisation at all it should bd a 
purely advisory and co-ordinating body; the 
major responsibility for planning should he 
thrown on the Slates ihtimselves. Being closer 
to the people and subjeettid directly to both 
ronsfructiie and destructive! popular criticism, 
lliey will be in a hotter position to rilspond to 
jiopular neenV as w(fll as to mobilise popular 
ctithusiasm for the; execution of the plan than 
is cnrrenlly possible. This measuro will at the 
same time dliminate very largely the 
clement of patronage, an (Wil inseparable from 
centralisation. 

Our foreign policy, too, rf<quires a new 
orientation, if our resources are to be usrid to 
the best advantage. Non-alignment is loo 
negative a concept to be of much constructive 
use. to the country. Charity begins at home, so 
we must make Indo-Pakistan understanding the 
sheet-anchor of our wxternal relations. It will 
be of ultimate benefit to both India and 
Pakistan, for if wci succeed in bringing them 
closer, we shall at one stroke come nearer to a 
common solution of our defence and economic 
problems. Tho competitive economic and .defence 
policies of thci two countries hiave multiplied 
our problems without giving either of us 
economic or strategic s!<crurity. We must start 
thinking of geopolitics, not in the sense of power 
politics, but of our common economic and 
political destiny as part of a common geugfa- 
pbical area, cleiarly marked out from the rest of 
Asia. Thp clear lesson is that precious resources 
which are now being wasted can, given the 
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basic understanding, bo put to constructive use 
for the first time, for the removal of thci intoler¬ 
able poverty which weighs down the peoples of 
both countries, for tho material and cultural pro¬ 
gress without which political freedom has no 
meaning. To talk of historic enmities is to talk 
nonsense). They 'belong to tho realm of the imagi¬ 
nation and not to reality. Europe at this very 
moment is going through a process of reintegra¬ 
tion, bringing erstwhile enemits together in the 
defence of common interests, thereby proving that 
in international relations nothing can be taken as 
permanent. B^it, perhaps, I am anticipating. 


In any case^ however, you look at Hie 
problem of national unity, there is no future for 
the Indian people (and for the people of 
Pakistan for that matter) through the pursuit of 
powcir-politics either at home or abroad. It is only 
through a common sharing of power, national 
resources land opporlunitice for material and 
cultural progress that true unity will be forged. 
Democracy and socialism will then cease to be 
mere catchwords without relevance eithcir to 
the/ present or the future. 

London, April 12, 1958, 
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THE U. N. AND THE KASHMIR PROBLEM 


By I^OK. IM. G. P. SRIVA 

The U.N. has been established with a view to 
maintaining international peace and security. 
For this purpose among other things, it is ex¬ 
pected “to bring almut by peaceful means, and 
in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settlement 
cf international disputes or situations which 
might lead, to a breadi of the j>ear(!.”^ Since its 
birth in 1946 the F.N. has tried to perform 
this all-important dulv, the main burden of 
which has fall n on the Security Council, the 
organ which is primarily responsible for it. One 
test-case for it has been the Indo-Pakistan dis¬ 
pute over Kashmir w'hich has defied solution so 
far and in which the members of the Security 
Council have not been able to adopt a detached 
and non-partisan outlook. 

Background of the Dispute 
The .Tammu and Kashmir State which is at 
present one of the fourteen States of the Indian 
Union was a semi-independent princely State 
ruled by Maharaja Sir Hari Singh when the 
British rulers abdicated power in India, On the 
eve of the transfer of power they declared that 
on the relinquishment of the sovereignty of the 
Crow'n in India, its pararaountcy over the 
Indian States would lapse and the latter would 
become free to accede to either dominion or not 
to do so at all.* 

1. Art. 1(1) of tho TT.N. Charter. 

2. this issue V. P. Menon who was the 
Constitutional Adviser of the Governor-Gmeral before 
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Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the Governor- 
General of Pakistan had his eyes on Kashmir 
.and he wanted to visit the State ostensibly on 
grounds of health, the real purpose being to 
persuade the Maharajah to accede to Pakistan, 
But the Maharajah declined permission to Mr. 
Jinnah to spend the summer in Kashmir and he 
also asked the latter’s Seoretary to leave the 
State. On Ajugust 12, 1947, the Maharajah 
made a proposal to both the Governments of 
India .•md Pakistan to enter into a standstill 
agreement with them. The Government of 
Pakistan promptly agreed to the proposal and 
such an agreement between it and the Maha¬ 
rajah was signed on August 16, 1947. But the 
Government of India wanted time. Pakistan, 
howcATr, was not satisfied with this tvpe of 
agreement. She cut off essential supplies to 
Kashmir and resorted to the economic blockade 
of the State in order to coerce it into accession. 

It also organised communal raids on the Kash¬ 
mir border. Actually, Major-General Scott, 
Chief of Staff of Jammu and Kashmir Forces, 
reported a number of border raids as carlv ns 
August 3t, 1947. Pakistan incited the Afridis 


parfition and who ^bucamp fhe So-rrotary of <hp Ptafa*i 
Ministry in indcTipndpnt India rrmnrks: “I told Sardar 
(Vallabh Bbai) that under thp Cabinet Mi^flon Plan, 
the States need not join either of tho Consti¬ 
tuent Assemblies 'but that they eould have rvarticular 
arrangements with the Governinont of the Dominioa 
to which thoy were geographically ciontignous .'’—The 
Story of the Integration of the Indian Siatee, pp. 93o04. 
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and tribal people to invade Kashmir.® More¬ 
over, a plot to kidnap the Maharajah and the 
Prime Minister, Shri Mehr Chand Mahajan, 
when they were to visit Bhimber on the border 
of the State on Octwer 21, 1947, was also 
Imtched. But instinctively the Maharajah can¬ 
celled his tour programme and visited the place 
one day earlier with the result that Pakistan’s 
game was foiled. 

At this critical juncture the Maharajah 
who was wavering all this time firmly decided 
to fight Pakistan’s aggression and requested 
India for help. The Government of India re¬ 
plied that they could not give any help to 
Kashmir unless she acceded to India. On Octo¬ 
ber 25, 1947, Mr. Mahajan, the then Prime 
Minister of the State was instructed to fly to 
India, if he could get a plane or to go to Paki¬ 
stan for •■surrender. But at that crucial moment 
Mr. V. P. Mcnon, the Secretary of the States 
Ministry of the Government of India, reached 
Srinagar. Hence, Mr. Mahajan was directed by 
the Maharajah to accompany him to Delhi for 
talks on the question of accession nind military 
aid. He mot the Prime Minister and the Deputy 
Prime Minister and asked for immediate mili¬ 
tary help. In his own words, he said; 

‘'Give army, take accession and give 
w'hatcver power you want to the popular 
party, but army must fly to Srinagar this 
evening, otherwise I will go and negotiate 
terms with Air. .Tinnah as the city must be 
saved .”* 

At this the Prime Minister flew into a rage 
and asked him to get out. But at that time 
Sheikh Abdullah who was in the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s house and who was over-hearing the talks 
sent a slip to the Prime Minister who said to 
Mr. Mahajan that the Sheikh also was of the 
same view. In a moment the Prime Minister 
cooled down. 

Thereupon, the Maharaja signed the 
Instrument of Accession with the then Dominion 
of India on October 26, 1947. This request was 
also supported by Sheikh Abdullah, the then 
most popular leader and President of the Jammu 


3. Lord Birdwood says that; the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment had no hand in these raids but they wore 
mjdneered by the Muslim League, the niling party in 
Pakisf>an .—Two Nations and Kashmir, p. 54. 

4. Mehr Chand Mahajan, '‘Facta on Kashmir— 
II’* in Amiita Bazar Patrika, dated June 7, 1®57. 


and Kashmir National Conference. But on the 
suggestion of Lord Mountbatten the Govern¬ 
ment of India accepted the Instrument of 
Accession signed by the Maharaja of Kashmir 
provisionally subject to it-s ratification' by the 
people of Kashmir through a plebiscite.® Ix)rd 
Mountbatten ^‘expressed the strong opinion that, 
in view of the composition of the population, 
accession should be conditional on the will of 
the people being ascertained by a plebiscite 
after the raiders had been driven out of the 
State and law and order had been restored. 
This was readily agreed to by Nehru and other 
ministers.”® The Maharaja being a Hindu 
hesitated to accede to Pakistan. At the same 
time he was unwilling to accede to India 
because of the composition of the population of 
the State. Actually ^‘to the inordinate desire of 
coercing Kashmir into aciceding to Pakistan, 
and the consequent devastation of the Happy 
Valiev of Kaslimir by the raiders is duo the 
iiccession of Kashmir to India. 

After accession Indian troops wore Pent to 
Kashmir by air. The same day, i.e., October 27, 
1947, Mr. Jinnah also ordered the Pakistan 
forces to March into Kashmir. There is a 

Mr. Mehr Chand Mahajan say.s that after 
Indian Iroopg rra/hed Srinagar nogoiiations started 
hetwoon th(i two Covfn’miif'nlfl under the mediation of 
Lord Mountbatten. Mr. Liquat Ali Khan, the then 
Prime Mini'^tor of Pakistan eamii to Delhi and Mr. 
Mahajan wan called. On-o of the terms of seltle- 
nicnit wa? plobisidte to which Mr. Mahajan waa 
opposed. Ho says: “I raised the question about the 
itieaniiiff of the word. A dictionary was eemt for and 
it wa.s disfiovered that it did not mean a decision by 
dirc‘f;t adult franehi'^e but it could be a plc4)isciie, if 
the duly elected repreaontativea of the people aocord- 
uiir to tlie election law of the State supported 
thr* Maharajah's accession and this would be sufficient. 
Bv way of oompromiso T said this term would not do 
any harm ag the only politically conscious party in the 
Stale that cocld form a government was Sheikh 
Abdullah's party and it waa of the same opinion as 
tlie Maharaja.”—'Tact on Kashmir IV,” in Amrita 
Bazar Fafrika, June 9, 1957. 

6. Tha Story of the Inteq'^ation of the Indian 
States, p. 399. ^^ording to Mr. Mahajan, Lord 
Mountbatten advised the Maharajah to accede to 
Pakistan. He writes: “When I met him for the first 
time from the one hour's talk I had with him, I in¬ 
ferred that he felt that there was no option for 
the Mah-araja but to accede to Pakistan in view of Jts 
goographioal situation, though he said that as Govenior- 
Gnneral of India he would naturally like if His High¬ 
ness aoceded to India. On the second oocasion he waa 
brutally frank.”—“Pacts on Kashmir—I,** in Amrita 
Bazar Patrika (Allahabad), June 6, 1957. 

7, Kashmir Story (Ptd>licationB DiviaicD, Govemr 
ment of India), p. 4#, 
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(liiference of opinion about Mr. Jinnah's order. 
Lord Birdwood and V, P. Menon are of the 
view that he issued it after he heard that the 
Indian army had marched into Kashmir. But 
Mr. Mahajan is of the view that he issued the 
order without having any knowledge about the 
|)resence of Indian tnwps in Kashmir. But his 
Commander-in-chief refused to carry out the 
order unless the Supreme Commander had been, 
consulted. The Indian armies rescued the Sri¬ 
nagar Valley from the raiders. But then it was 
discovered that they were receiving substantial 
support from Pakistan. They were not only 
supplied with modern arras and ammunition 
but also had bases in Pakistan. They drew 
ration from the Pakistan army and were trained 
by Pakistan army officers. In fact, the mys¬ 
terious leader of the raiders called “General 
Tariq” was later identified as Major General 
Akbar Khan of Pakistan army. To rout them 
it was necessary to destroy their bases which 
would mean invasion on a foreign country. At 
this stage Lonl Mounlbalten “pnlssed botli 
Gandhiji and Nehru to adopt his original sug¬ 
gestion to invoke the good offices of the United. 
Nations Organisation, Nehru ultimately ac- 
ccjded the suggestion, though some of his col¬ 
leagues had misgivings about the wisdom of the 
■stei).’’® Therefore, on December 31, 1947, the 
Government of India referred the matter to 
the IT.N. 

Handling op tub Problem by the 
Security Council 

Before the Security Council considered the 
problem its President sent an identical note to 
the two Governments informing them that the 
Council was about to consider the matter and 
appealing to them “without prejudice to any 
decision on the part of the Council, ... to 
refrain from any step incompatible with the 
Charter and liable to result in an aggravation 
of the situation, thereby rendering more difficult 
any action by the Securily Council.” The two 
Governments assured the Council that they 
Vv'ould not do any such thing. The Council took 
up this matter on January 6, 1948 and passed 
a resolution on January 17, 1948, calling upon 
both the Governments to take immediately all 
measures calculated to improve the situation 

8. V. P.. Menon, The SHvry of the Integrationi 
of the Indian Slatea, p. 410. 


and to refrain from those likely td liggrawate it 
It adopted another resolution on January 2()» 
1948, establishing a Commission composed ot 
the representatives of three members of the 
United N'atioas, one to be selected by India, 
another to be selected by Pakistan and the third 
to be designated by the two so selected. 

The Commission was assigned the task of 
investigating the facts under Article 34 of the 
Charter. It was also called upon to exercise any 
mediatoiy influence to carry out the directions 
of the Security Council and to report how fai' 
the advice and directions of the Security Coun¬ 
cil to the two Governments had been carried 
out. By its resolution, dated April 21, 4948, the 
Security Council increased the menlbership of 
the Commission to five.® This resolution also 
stated that the Indo-Pakistan dispute over 
Kashmir was likejy to endangi.r international 
peace 'and securily and n conuiienJed to India and 
Pakistan appropriate measures to bring about 
a cessation of fighting and to create proper 
conditions for a free and impartial plebiscite to 
decide the question of accession. It passed 
another resolution on June 3, 1948, directing 
the Commission of Mediation to proceed with¬ 
out delay to the areas of dispute with a view 
to accomplishing in priority the duties assigned 
to it by the resolution of April 21, 1948. 

In the beginning Pakistan denied having 
anything to do with the raiders, although as 
early as April 20, 1948, the British Commander- 
in-Chief of Pakistan had suggested that the 
regular units of the Pakistan army should be 
sent into Kashmir and this proposal was put 
into effect in early May, 1948.^® But after the 
arrival of the Commission in the sub-continent 
in July, 1948, Pakistan officially admitted the 
presence of its regular troops in Kashmir. In 
December, 1948, the Commission made certain 
proposals for holding plebiscite in Jammu and 
Kashmir after the restoration of normal condi¬ 
tions, Both the Governments having accepted 
the proposals, the Government of India took 
the initiative in calling a halt to fighting. As 
Pakistan had by that time lost the initiative on 

9. The membera were Argentina, Belgium, Co¬ 
lombia, Czochoalovakia and the TJ.S.A. 

10. Actually Pakistan’s troops marched into 
Jammu and Kai^mir on May 8, 19^, although they 
were posted behind '^e line of the raiders sumo Janu¬ 
ary, 194S. See lord Birdwood, Two Natiom and 
Kashmir, pp. 07-68. 
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practically all the froiits, slie readily agreed to 
a cease-firo which became effective from the 
midnight of January 1^1949. The cease-fire 
line was settled six monros later. 

The Commission adopted two resolutions, 
One on August 13, 1948, which was divided into 
three parts, viz., cease-fire, truce agreement and 
the plebiscite and the other on January 5, 1949. 
It aimed at making the two sides agree to with¬ 
draw their forces so that appropriate conditions 
for holding the plebiscite may be established. 
But it could not secure the agreement of the 
parties. In March, 1949, the Secretary-General 
after consulting India appointed Admiral Che.s. 
ter Nimita as Plebiscite Administrator but he 
could not take over till the withdrawal of 
troops had taken place. In December, 1949, tlu' 
Commission proposed to the Security Council 
that it would be better if a single U.N. re¬ 
presentative with broad powers was appointed. 
The President of the Security Council of tha’ 
month. General McNaughton of Canada tried 
to help a settlement but failed. In April, 1950, 
the Security Council appointed Sir Owen Dixon 
as the U.N. representative substituting the 
U.N. Commission to help the parties in de¬ 
militarization. He was particularly authorisc( 
to place before the parties or the Security 
Council “any suggestions which, in his opinion, 
were likely to contribute to the expeditious and 
enduring solution of the dispute which has arisen 
between the two Governments in regard to the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir.” 

The first U.N. representative did not 
succeed in getting a withdrawal of forces. 
Therefore, ho made a proposal for the division 
of the whole territory between India and Paki¬ 
stan and for holding a vote in a limited area. 
When he could not secure the agreement of 
parties he reported failure and said in his report 
that in his opinion it would be better to leave 
the matter to the parties themselves for settle¬ 
ment. He pointed out that the parties thought 
that the responsibility for a solution rested on 
the Security Council but the latter could settle 
the matter only after agreement between them. 
He flaid when actual fighting was going on it 
was natural that the Security Council should 
intervene but even after cease-fire the initiative 
was thought to lie with it. He concluded; 

“The whole question has now been 


thoroughly discussed by the parties with the 
Security Council, the Commission and my¬ 
self and the possible methods of eettlemenl 
have been ei^austively investigated. It is 
perhaps best that the initiative should now 
pass back to the parties. At all events I am 
not myself prepared to recommend any fur¬ 
ther course of action on the part of the 
Security Council for the purpose of assisting 
the parties to settle between them how the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir is to be dis¬ 
posed of.” 

On the request of the first U.N. repre¬ 
sentative to be relieved of his post, the Security 
Council appointed on April 30, 4961, Dr. Frank 
Graham as U.N. representative. He held talks 
with the two Governments during the summer 
of 1961. He took up the problem of demilitari¬ 
zation and was successful in narrowing the larea 
of disagreement between the parties. In April, 
1952, he reported to the Security Council that 
both India and Pakistan had considerably re¬ 
duced their forces, although they could not 
agree on the final number to bo stationed on the 
cease-fire line. He also arranged meetings of 
the representatives of the two Governments with 
himself acting as a mediator. But his efforts 
proved fruitless. On March 27, 1953, he sub¬ 
mitted his report to the Security Council and 
pointed out the desirability of direct negotia¬ 
tions. In June, 1953, the Prime Ministers of the 
two countries established their direct conferences 
to arrive at a settlement but the problem could 
not be solved. 

In the meantime a Constituent Assembly 
was convened in Jammu and Kashmir in 1951 
to frame a constitution for the State. At thait 
time Pakistan represented to the Security 
Council that the Assembly should not decide the 
question of accession of the State. Sir B. N. 
Rau, the Indian representative, therefore, clari¬ 
fied the position of the Government of India on 
March 12, 1961, in these words: 

“Honourable members will please note 
that the machinery of the Constituent 
Assembly was not devised only for K ashmir 
but for other similar units of Indian federa¬ 
tion as well . . . Accordingly, provision was 
made for a Constituent Assembly for settling 
the details of the Kashmir Constitution. 
Will that Assembly decide the question of 
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^iccession? My Governmeiit’s view is tlial 
while the Constituent Assembly may, if it 
so desires, express an opinion on this ques¬ 
tion, it can t-ake no decision on it.” 

He reaffirmed this view on March 29, 1951. 
On March 30,. 19Sl, the Security Council passed 
a resolution to the effect that the decision of 
the Constituent Assembly with regard to acces¬ 
sion would not be regarded as affecting the final 
disposal of the question of plebiscite in Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

In February, 1954, the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly unanimously ratified the accession of the 
State to India and in November, *1956, adopted 
a constitution which legalised the status of 
Jammu and Kashmir ns a unit of the Indian 
Union. It dissolved itself on Januaiy 26, 1957, 
when the new constitution was formally in¬ 
augurated. But Pakistan grew nervous at this 
and her then Foreign Minister, Malik Feroze 
Khan Noon requested the Security Council in 
a letter dated .January 2, 1957, to meet at “a 
very early date” to con.sider the K.ashmir ques¬ 
tion as he feared that India was taking steps 
to integrate the State into the Indian Union on 
January 26, 1957. Two days before this date 
the Security Council passed a resolution calling 
for a stafw.-? quo in Kashmir and declaring that 
the convening of the Con.stituent Assembly and 
any resulting action regarding the future of 
Kashmir would not constitute a disposition of 
the State in accordance with the principle 
embodied in previous United Nations resolu¬ 
tions on this matter. On February 20, 1957, the 
U.S.S.R. vetoed a resolution sponsored in tb " 
Security Council by four powers for sending 
United Nations forces in Kashmir for solving 
her problem. 

Immediately after its rejection the TT.S.A. 
moved another resolution which propo-se*! that 
the President of !he Council, Ciinnar .faning of 
Swo'^en, should proceed to the suh-eontinent and 
confer with the Governments of ^ndia and 
Pakistan with a view to c.xploring the possi¬ 
bilities of settlement of the dispute. lie was to 
report to the Security Council not later than 
April 16, 1957. This time-limit was extended 


”1 could not fail to take 
concern expressed in connection with the 
changing p>olitical, economic and strategic 
factors surrounding the whole of the Kashmir 
question, together with the changing pattern 
of power relations in West and South Asia.” 
Obviously, he was making a reference to 
the various military pacts entered into by Paki¬ 
stan with a view to tilt the military balance iu 
her favour as against liidia.^' In the course of 
his report he also remarked that 

“The implementation of international 
agreements of an ad hoc character, 
which has not been achieved fairly speedily, 
may become progressively more difficult 
because the situation with which they were 
to cope has tended to change.” 

Recently the Security Council considered 
this report and discussed a five-power resolution 
providing that Dr.' Fiank Graliam should again 
bo requested to inquire into the question of 
augmentation of forces on eitlier side and to 
help the solution. But since Soviet Russia 
threatened to veto it, an amended resolution 
deleting some Obnoxious features was worked 
out by the Swedish representative. That reso¬ 
lution was passed by the Council on Decem¬ 
ber 2, 1957, notwithstanding the objection of 
India to it. The new resolution authorises the 
United Nations representative (Dr. Graham) 
to visit the sub-continent and to make recom¬ 
mendations to the parties to take appropriate 
action for the implementation of the U.N.C. 
I.P. resolutions and for a peaceful settlement. 
It also calls upon the parties to refrain from 
saying or doing or causing anything to be done 
which is likely to aggravate the situation and 
<0 appeal to Ihcir respective peoples to maintain 
a peaceful atmosphere for the promotion of 
further negotiations. 

ISSUE.S iNVomTBa) 

The Kashmir problem has been before the 
Security Council for ten years but it has failed 
to solve it because of its fundamentally wrong 
approach to it. When India complained of 
Pakistan’s aggression in Jammu and Kashmir 


by a fortnight and Mr. .larring .submitted his 
report on April 30, 1957. In his report he 
admitted his failure to make any concrete pro 
posals for settling the dispute but pointed out: 


11. Even Lord BirdwooJ admits: “It is impas¬ 
sible lo deny that Pukiatan, strifligtheiied with modem 
arin.s of equipnient, could, if she so wialied, use her 
increased power to enable her to strike more effec¬ 
tively from off her soil into Kashmir .”—Two NalionM 
and Kashmir, p. 143. 
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(he Security Council should have at the outscl 
decided whether tltc complaint of the Indian 
Government was justifml or not by lioldiuK an 
inquest into the matter but it broadened the 
whole issue into a general consideration of tin 
relations between India and Pakistan. Irank 
Moraes, tbe bioRiapher of Pandit Nehru des- 
cribes it as “the wliolly inexplicable altitude of 
the Security Council on Kaslmiir.” lb; also 
remarks; 

“It almost looked as if the Security 
Council was anxious not to treat aggressor 
and aggressed on the .same basis but to put 
India rather than Pakistan in the dock.”^" 
In fact, going thiougli the debates of the 
Security Council on the Ivaslimir problem. on(‘ 
is bf)Uiid lo get (he impi'e.''>ion that llu> Security 
Council has pruci't'ded on the assumption that- 
India h;ts forcilily occupied a portion of the 
.Jammu and Kashmir State which .«hordd right¬ 
fully go to Pakistan.’'' It doe.s not seem to 
have acceided (he India?) sov(>reignty over 
Ka.shmir and has actually iropened the issue 
of accession of (he State. It has never considered 
(he <(uestioii of that area which Pakistan has 
been illegally occupying foi’ the hist ten yeai’s. 
At best it has legarded .lammu and K.ashmir as 
a. no-maii’s laud and has dihated (he ((uestion 
as to which Stat-e sliould actiuire it. Thus it 
has treated the aggi’essor and the aggressed 
again on a fo<)ling ))f rqiiaiii) . '^I'hi.s altitude 
of the Sceiirily (’oimeil oi- to ho more exact, 
.some of its luominent momhers, has been 
stiongly resented to by India. It m.'iy be pointed 
out here that even Lonl Rirdwood has indirect¬ 
ly admitted (he legality of Kashmii’s accession 
to India.'"* IMoroovci', in 1949, when Kashmir 
elected four mcmhcr.s to the Gon.stituent As¬ 
sembly of India, Paki-stau eouiplained to (he 
U.N.CM.P. that it was illegal. Rut the Com¬ 
mission said that in its view, “it is difTicidt to 
oppo.se India on purely legal grounds.” 

To many keen analysts of the intertifitional 
situation this attitude of (he Seeurity Couneil 

12. Jawaharlal Nehru, p. 397. 

13. Even T.ord Radwoofi ndmiN lli.al, “(w Ihe 
inquiry continued ll.e syinpalluc., of llio f'ouncil 
noticeably moved towards the P:)k.-<tim Oiluinly, 
.so far an the Ttnited States wtie roucpiuf'd, Mr. 
Warren Austiti left no doubt in Itie niiinl- of flio dele¬ 
gates tis to where his .sentinient.s Inv.”-—Ttco Nalinnn 
an ft Kashmir, p. 90. 

14. Two Nations and Kashmir, p, 62. 


was due to two reasons. Firstly, due to tbe 
sfrategio position and inilitaiy importance of 
Jammu and Kashmir, the important members of 
the Security Council, particularly the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain, could not ho expected to 
lemuin disinterested judges. 

Although it cannot be maintained that tbe 
Rritish Govoi’nmcnt in any way encouraged tbe 
laiders, it is difficult to say so in the ease ol 
some individual British Officers. In this con¬ 
nection V. P. Mellon makes a veiy cautious 
statement. He remarks; 

“It is a fact that several top-ranking 
Biitish Offi(!er.s serving in Pakistan did have 
an inkling of these iireparations and plans, 
though I do not suggest that they took any 
hand in their execution. 

Bi'igadier Ghansara- Singh, the then Gover¬ 
nor of Gilgil, giving an account of the raid there 
stated tlifit it was Major Brown, Bi'itish Gom- 
mnudant of Gilgit Seonls who planted the 
Pakistan flag in Gilgit on Novemhi'r 3, 1947.'* 
After this he s-;-nl a nuinher of wireless messages 
to Pfikislan reiiorting that hei- Government had 
breii esbahlished in that area. ^Phe British 
Governor of the then North-AVestern F?'ontier 
Province. Sir George Gmmingham, wrote a letter 
to the then Indian Commander-in-Chief, Sii' 
Hob Lockharl. (hat the tribal raids were to begin 
.soon but the latter concealed it- from the Govern¬ 
ment of India and (he Defence Minister of 
India.'" The aeeount published by Mr, G. K. 
Reddy, former Director of Public Relations of 
the Azad Kashmir Govcrnniciit in ihe Blitz. 
dated June 9. 1948, showed that the hands of 
General Graecy, the Commander-in-Chief of 
Pakistan, and Sir George C-umiingham were not 
quite clean. 

Tile Miiharjija had received information, 
rcL'iirding the eontcmplatod raids about a month 
in advance. But lie thought that bis Dogrji for¬ 
ces would be more than a match for any 
I'aiders. Mr. Mehr Chaiid Mahajan .says; 


15. The Story of thn Inti^iT'alion of the Indidn 
Sialc'^, p. 414. 

16. This story roufinnrd hy V. P. Motion, 
7'h(‘ Story of the Ir)tf)yrati,on of the. Ivdian SlofcJ*, 
])p. 404-5. 

17. Jjord liiidwoful say.s that, Iho letter novor 
raonlioned Ka.slimir (Ttvo Nations and Ka<shniir^ 
P. 53). 

18. A Bomba}^ Weekly* 
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“But His Highness did not know that 
his British Commander-in-Chief had so dis¬ 
tributed the armed forces that they could 
not effectively function if such an attack 
came from across the border. Small units of 
the army had been split up from Oilgit, Leh, 
Poonch, Mirpur Koli, Kshtwar and along¬ 
side the border. Seven strong battalions had 
been made ineffective by having been spread 
over far-flung places.”^* 

Secondly, Pakistan being a camp-follower 
if the Anglo-American bloc, it is natural for 
be U.S.A. and Great Britain to support her in 
er dispute with India. To them Pakistan 
mold be a better custodian of Jammu and 
Ca.sbmir than India. Thus the problem has bc- 
omc an i.s.suc in (he cold war between the two 
lajor power blocs in (he world. The fact that 
'akistan is a member of the Baghdad T’:u' 
ith which the two above-mentioned powers are 
Iso as.sociatcd has complicated the issue ful¬ 
ler and du' members of (he Pact have openly 
ned them.selvps up with Pakistan against 
idia. Actually Turkey and Iraq, two membeis 
f tile Pact, submilted an aide-memoire to the 
overnnicnt of India on May 4, 1956 and .Tm’ 

). 1956, lesiM'clivcly showing their concern in 
le matter. 

At first India had no idea of securing the 
■cession of Kashmir to herself. Bui the cir- 
imstances in which the raiders .started a reign 
terror in Kashmir made India sympathetic 
I the sufferings of (he people. V. P. AIcnon, 
lio as {Secretary of the States Alinistry formu- 
ted the policy of the Government of India 
garding Kashmir emphatically asserts: 

“We had no territorial ambitions in 
Kashmir. If the invasion by the raiders had 
not taken place, I can say in the face of any 
contradiction that the Government of India 
would have left Kashmir alone. Indeed, 
Lord Mountbatten on his return to England 
publicly stated that he had, on the autho¬ 
rity of the Government of India, informed 
the Maharaja that he was perfectly free to 
accede to Pakistan if he chose to do so.”*** 

19. “Fact, on Kivshrnir II” in Avinfa Batar 
li'ika (Allalinbad), Juno 7, 19S7. 
but Lor<l Birdwood says: “The dispnsitioas of (ho 
lo foiices had been previously docaded by the Mnha- 
1 himself. Brigadier Scott’s advice being ignored.” 
-Two Nations in Kashmir, p. 56. 


KASHMIR PROBLEM 

Actually according to Mr. Mahajan Lord 
Mountbatten wanted to persuade the Maharaja 
to accede to Pakistan. That is why the latter 
pleaded an excuse of illness on the last morn¬ 
ing of Lord Klmmtbatten’s visit to the State. 
The motive of the Government of India is also 
clear from the fact that she accepted aKScession 
provisionally. 

But it would not be correct to say that 
India has no interest in Kashmir. Actually her 
iiitere.st in the state arises due to four reasons. 
Firstly, sin* is of great strategic importance and, 
(bus/ necessary for the security of India. 
Secondly, she is the embodiment of the principle 
of secularism aiul a refutation of tbe two-nation 
tlu’ory oil which Psikistan was founded. Thirdly, 
India has the freedom and progress of the peoph- 
of Kashmir at heart. Lastly, India has re¬ 
garded herself as inheriting the suzerainty of 
the British Government in India. In a speech 
in the Indian Parliament Pandit Nehru re¬ 
marked: 

“Since ."he (.Tammu and Kashmiri was 
not independent, it wa.^i our responsibility as 
the continuing entity to .see that Kashmir’s 
intorests were protected. I wi.sh to say this, 
because it was undeniably our duty to come 
to Kashmir’s aid, irrespective of whether she 
h.ad acceded to India or not.”®^ 

Mr. V. K. Krislm.i. Menon. the Indian 
Defence Minister, speaking in the Security 
Gouiicil ou October 9. 1957, also used a similar 
argument and remarked: 

“Wo are the legitimato successor to 
Brit ish .'luthoritv in India. We are the suc¬ 
cessor :md eA’en without accession wo 

had an obligation to go to the rescue of the 
peoples whose land was being plundered and 
women raped.” 

Tbe Indian case has been that India re¬ 
ferred tbe Ka.sbmir situation's which was likely 

20. The f^tnry of the IvtPfirotion of the) Indion 

pp. 

21. JawahnrM Nchni'n fijwerheii. n ”>>10. 

22. (loodricli and Snnoii.s poini onl; “Tho Charter 

(lonfjiins no yn'oeise indication reparding vliaf con«fi- 
l.ntos ti ‘.■situation’. It may be prc“nm(‘d _ tbnt 
(he term is usf*d to describe a of rondiiioaj 

aliglitlv broader in implication than a 'dispute,’ wliirh 
may be con.sidered ns a <jontrovf<r.sy in which th* 
parlies and tho issues arc capable of fairlv definite 
doterminatiou.”- The United Notions and the Main- 
trSiance of International Peace and Security, 
pp. 230-31. 
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to endanger international peace and security to 
the Security Council under Article 35 of the 
U.N. Charter for investkation and settlement. 
Thus the Security Counen could, .according to 
the Indian point of view, only investigate int( 
the matter and make suggestions for the re¬ 
moval of the situation. As a first step, there¬ 
fore, she sugge.sted that the Security Council 
.‘•Iioiild declare Pakistan as an aggressor mv' 
ask the latter to vacate her aggrc.ssion. But the 
Security Council has not treated the problem 
as a .«ituation and has handled it as a dispute, 
(ioodrich and Simons point out in this connec¬ 
tion; 

“The point may be considered esta¬ 
blished that it is for the Council itself to 
decide whether a que.stion is a dispute or a 
.situation if the determination is to be made. 
Many of the cast s brought to the Council as 
‘situation,' such as, the Indo-Pakistau ques¬ 
tion and the quc.stion of the Gret'k frontier 
incident.s have been, in fact, handled as d 
putes. 

According to the above-quoted authors in 
dealing with the K.a.^^hmir problem, “The Coun¬ 
cil concentrated its efforts on achieving a peace¬ 
ful settlement of the dbputc.’-'‘ This, however, 
docs not .seem to be convincing as the same 
body went out of its way to declarer China fu 
aggressor during the Korean war and Bovict 
Russia in Hungary last year, although no u.'^cful 
purpose could be served by such action in these 
ca.ses. 

Moreover, India cannot understand how the 
aggressor and the victim of agerression can be 
placed on the same footing. In fact, neither the 
Security Council Rc.'^lution of April 21, il948, 
nor the U.N.C.I.P. Resolution of August 13. 
1948, did so. Both these resolutions proposed 
that first the Pakistani nationals and forces 
should be withdrawn and then India should also 
reduce her forces to the minimum for maintain¬ 
ing peace and security in the State. The U.N. 
^•I*P. Resolution referred to above which was 
accepted by Pakistan stated: 

23. Ibid, p. 231. Rut, Lord Rirdwood savs that 
aminK aa it did nndor Chapter VI of the Charter, the 

Recurity Counri] eould only say what .should be done. 

Its recommendations wero therefore but piou.s hopc.a, 
depending on their noirplanee by the two parties con¬ 
cerned.” — Two Nations and Kashmir, p. 92 

24. Ibid, p. 61. . a . 


“As the presence of troops of Pakistan 
in the territory of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir constitutes a material chaoige in 
the situation since it was represented by the 
Government of Pakistan before the Security 
Council, the Government of Pakistan agrees 
to withdraw its troops from the State.’’ 
After two years Sir Owen Dixon, the U.N. 
representative said that 

“When the frontier of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir was crossed on, I be¬ 
lieve, October 20, 1947, by hostile elements, 
it was contrary to internaitional law, and 
that when, in May, J948, as I believe, units 
of the regular Pakistan forces moved into 
the territory of the State, that too was in¬ 
consistent with international law.” 

In this connection it is refreshing to note 
that when the matter was being considered by 
the Security Council in February, 1957, the 
Colombian delegate pointed out that India 
accepted the U.N.C.I.P. Resolution of Janu¬ 
ary 5, 1949, after n number of assurances asked 
for by Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of 
India, in his letter of December 20, 1948, to the 
Chairman of tbo U.N.C.I.P. were given to 
him. But according to the Times of India^^ 
Pandit Nehru wrote the letter on August 20, 
1948, and the a.'^suranecs asked for wore given 
to him before India accepted the U.N.C.I.P. 
Resolution of August 13, 1948. They were as 
follows: 

1. Responsibility for the security of the 
State rests with India. 

2. The sovereignty of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir Government over the entire terri¬ 
tory of the State shall not be brought 
into question. 

3. There shall be no recognition of the 
Azad Kashmir Government. 

4. The territory occupied by Pakistan 

shall not be consolidated. < 

5. Pakistan shall be excluded from all 
affairs of Jammu and Kashmir. 

A.s a, result of further correspondence the 
following additional assurances were given to 
the Government of India: 

(ra) The plebi.scitc proposals shall not be 
binding upon India if Pakistan does 
not implement Part I (cease-fire) 

25. Delhi Edition, February 22, 1967. 
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and Part II (Tnice) of the Resolution 
of August 13, 1948/ 

(6) There shall be a reversion of the 
administration of the evacuated weas 
in the north to the Government of 
Jammu ‘and Kashmir and its defence 
to the Government of India. 

(c) “Azad Kashmir” forces shall be dis¬ 
banded and di.sarmed. 

That none of these rondition.s has been fid- 
filled is common knowledge. Paki.stan has still 
not vacated her aggression over a portion of the 
State and is forcibly keeping it under her iron 
heel. This is evident from the fact that on 
November *1, 1957. the Paki.stan Soeiialist Party 
demanded immediate elections and restoration 
of democracy in the so-called “Azad Kashmir 
territory.” Moreover, recently prominent lead¬ 
ers of the Pakistan-occupied area of K.a.«hmir 
in an open Ictler complained of thp presence 
of a ‘reign of terror’ in Gilgit and Raltistan. 

India ha.s, therefore, emphatically as.scrted 
that the plebiscite which she promised to the 
people of Ka.shmir fand not Pakistani could 
only take place after Pakistan vaeates her 
aggression. In fact, Mr. Gunnar Jarring in hi.-^ 
report submitted to the Security Gouncil on 
April 30, 1957, pointcil out that the Indian case 
as represented to him w.as that two factors stood 
in the way of the implementation of the t'' 
U.N.C.I.P. Resolutions. In his own words, 
“The first of those was that Part T of the reso¬ 
lution of August 13, 1948. and in particular 
Sections B and K, had in their tindian Govern- 
ment’.s) view, not been iinpkrnentcd hv the 
Government of Paki.stan. ”2® The second im¬ 
pediment which related to Part II of *hp above- 
mentioned resolution was that the Security 
Council had so far not expressed its views on 
Pakistan’s aggression over Indian territory. 

Pakistan ba.s contended that the accession 
of Jammu and Ka.shmir was fraudulent. It has 
charged India with trying to destroy Pakistan. 

Tt has also charged India with genocide, although 
actually the boot is in the other leg. Pakistan 
has nearly eliminated the minorities in her 
western wing and she is now determined to put 

26. Section B of Part I of the U.N.C.I.P. 
Rosotution of August 13* 1948, envisaged a military 
quo whilo Section B assured '‘an ntmo^^hr'rp 
‘avonrablc to the promotion of further negotiations.** 


an end to them in the eastern wing. The har¬ 
rowing tales of constant and unprecedented in¬ 
flux of refugees from Eastern Pakistan into 
India which are reported in the daily press are 
an irrefutable evidence of this sadistic policy 
of Pakistan. 

Mistakes of tub Goa'ernment of India 
In handling this complicated problem, the 
Government, of India have made a number of 
mistake.s. It may bo regarded as being wiser 
after the event to s.ay that the Government 
of India should have unconditionally accepted 
the Instrument of Acces.sion signed by the 
Afaharaja of Jammu and Kashmir-" .and also 
that they should not have referred the matter 
to the IJ.N. Perhaps, in the circumstances in 
which these dcci.sions were taken they were or 
they seemed to be proper. But one more criti- 
istii lias been made that having decided to refer 
the nuittcr to (h(‘ Peeurity Council the Govern¬ 
ment of India .should ha.ve done so under 
Chai>tcr VII which is concerned with acts of 
ag'/rcpsion and not Chajiter VI which deals with 
“Pacific Settlement of Disputes.” Frank Morae.'- 
the biographer of J’andit Nehru wlio has made 
thi'- eritici.sm, say.s: 

“By invoking Chapter VI India en¬ 
abled the Couneil to traverse a field which 
included charges by Pakistan of genocide 
ag.ain.st India instead of pin-pointing the 
i.ssiip of Pakistan’s aggression against 
India. ”28 

But it may he pointed out here that it 
would not have made much difference if Chap¬ 
ter VfT was invoked. In fact, as fiointcd out 
earlier, the Security Council has treated this 
raalter as a dispute and not as a situation and 
in February, 1957, it even di.seussed a proposal 
to send its force in the area. 

27. A.s ihc casc.s of a number of othw Staten, 
Ml ill (i.H. .Innapradli .and Hyderabad were being tackled 
at the ."^ame timo, (he Government, of India wanted 
to follow a ^'onsistent pofey in, the matter of accession. 
Pandit. Nchui in a broadra.st from New Delhi on 
November 2, 1947. outlined the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of Ind a in theeo words: “And here let me make 
clo.ar (hat it has been our policy all along that where 
there ia a dispute about the acce.nsiou of a Slate 
to either Dominion, (he dfci.sion mii.^t be m.ade hy the 
people of that State. Tt wan in (wcordanee with this 
policy that we added a proviso to the Instrument, of 
Aecesnon of Kashmir.”—fndcpcnrfcncc and After, 
p. .W. 

28. Jawoharlal Nehxv, p. 398. 
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But there is no doubt that the Government 
of India committed a number of mistakes in 
handling this problem- When the Maharaja 
UKido an offer to enter into a Standstill Agree¬ 
ment witli India she did not lake timely action. 
V. M. Menon says in this connection: 

“Pakistan signetl a sland.slill agreement. 
Hut we wanted time to examine its impli¬ 
cations. We left the State alone. We did no! 
ask the Maiiaraja to accede, though, at that 
lime, in' a rc-'iih <'f llie Radcliffc Aiwan\ the 
State laid heconie coniiecfcd by road with 
India. ”29 

The reasons given for this indifferent atti¬ 
tude of the Government of India by the f'ame 
author an* the peculiar f)rohlem.s of the State 
'ai!>Ing dill of the compo^i?ion of the population 
and the prc-occupation of the Government of 
India witli other State.s. But they hardly seem 
to absolve the Govi'inment of India of their 
n sponsihility in the matter. This actually 
meant that from Augu.st 1.5, 1947. till October 
25, 1947, the Government, of India had no 
formal relations with .Tammu and Ka.shrnir. It 
is fpiite po.ssil)le that thi^; attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment of India may have encouraged Pakistan 
to pursue its mdariou.s doign of coercing Kash¬ 
mir into submission. 

In Pandit Nehru’s own words; 

“In Se])teml)er, news reached ns that 
trihe-snion of tin; North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince were l)C‘ing collected and sent to the 
Kashmir border. In the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber ('vents took a giave turn. Armed hands 
moved into the .Tanunu Province from the 
neighhonring di.stricts. West of the Punjab, 
committed .serious acts of d('predation on the 

29. Thti Stor\i nf thd Inlcoration of the Indian 
Staten, p. SO.I Mr. Mchr ('hand Mahajan com|iannK 
lh*> indiffcrmt altiltide of the fjovorninont of India 
wiMi the atlituch* of Paki.'tan .'saya; “What did India 
do on the other hand’ When wo got news of the raid, 
wo pent our De|)utv Prime Minister with a letter from 
Ili.H Highnr.sp to the Prime Minister of India. I also 
Pent personal ktlers. a.sking help on humanitarian 
grounds to .«.ivc us from Ihi.s unprovoked aot of 
aggression. We ako stmt with him a leit«r of acoos- 
sion. The Briti-sh Prime Minister was approached by 
cable hut no l•(*^poll.s' eaine. 24th and 26th the two 
most anxiotLS and most exiitiiig days wc passed but 
no reply eame from anywhere.” He goes on to say: 
“Pakistanis wcie giggling and were too sure to capture 
us and lake po.s.session of the whole State while India 
was neither giving help nor sending even a reply to 
cur request.”—“Part- on Ka«hmir- -IT” in Amn’m 
thmr Palnka (Allahabad), June 7, 1967. 


local inhabitants, burnt villages and towns 

and put a large number of people to death. 

Refugees from these areas poured into 

Jammu. 

Yet the Government of India took no, 
•liuii except writing letters to Pakistan whi' 
were, not even acknowledged. Even after the 
iiecession of the State till the reference of the 
mallei' lo tlu- l).N. on l)e''pmlK'r 51, Idl?, the 
(hn'ernment of India did not take firm action 
in driving out the raider,s from Pakistan. One 
ruoi'i! year ('lap.sed between the reference of the 
matter to the U.N. and the cease-fire on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1949.91 During this period the raiders 
.‘-houhl have bc^en doggedly chased out. Even 
Hie U.N.C.T.P. said in so many words that 
Pakistan utili.^ed iIk' period when the (Commis¬ 
sion was in active negotiation with the two 
parties to consolidate her jiosition. But the 
(Clovi'inment of India made a half-hearted effort 
to drive out the raiders and proposed a ecasc- 
fii'c when the enemy had lost the initiative on 
practically all fronts and was handicapped in 
several ways. 

India allowed tlu* question of accession of 
till' State to he reopeiu’d by the Security Coun¬ 
cil. [n the words of Mr. Mahajan: 

“The question of accession of the State 
was outside the Charier of the Security 
(’ouncil and it had no jurisdiction to enter¬ 
tain it at the instance either of India or 
Pakistan, ;is under the Act of Independence 
it was only wdthin the competency of the 
ruh'r of the State or of the Government that 
was established under his authority and of 
which he was the con.stitutional head.”92 

Indian diplomacy also has not been effec¬ 
tive enough to helf) us in attaining success in 
icgard to the Kashmir dispute. Even the 
American friends of India are of the view that 
the Indian ca.se has been legally unassailable. 
Mr. Chester Bowles who was the American 
Ambassador in India from 1951 to 1953, re¬ 
marks: 


30. Independence and After, j-ip. 60-61. 

31. Even an official publication, Kashmir Story 
admit (eel tJi.it “while, after July 16, military acti¬ 
vity on our .side wa.s confined to defenaive and ‘mopping 
up’ action, Paki.s(an was steadily exploiting the situa¬ 
tion in our endeavour to gain the offensive,” p. 62. 

32. “Facl.s on KaahtniT—II” in Amrita Batar 
Patrika (Allahabad), June 8, 1967. 
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“As ambassador to India it had been 
ray responsibility to study carefully the 
legal and political aspects of the Kashinir 
question. It was my belief that on this issue 
the Indians have always had a jiistifiable 
legal claim.”-'"’ 

But there is no doubt that at least in the 
beginning India si>oilt her ease by not playing 
her cards well. Mr. Mohr Ch'and Mahajan 
reinarks: 

'Tn my humble opinion, the represen¬ 
tatives of India in the Security Council ex¬ 
cept perhaps on the last occasion were not 
able to bring out the strong points in India's 
favour during the debate. Possibly they 
were not apprised of all the facts in support 
of Uieir contentions. Mr. Krishna Menoii 
for the first time fought the buttle with 
vigour and l>ravery in a heroic manner bul 
single-handed and apjjroaohed the case from 
a true angle of vision, but he too was handi¬ 
capped for want of material of convincing 
nature . , . Possibly Mr. Krishna Mcnon 
also found himself embarrassed )jy uncalled 
for and gratuitous commitinonts made in the 
past. ”3^ 

Moreover, the ])o]icy of non-alignment 
wliich India has a<lopted in the international 
field lias not been helpful in solving this pro- 
lilem. Tn fact, it has made its solution more 
difficult. It has made India friendless and for 
lorn in the coniily of nations. Speaking al 
Calcutta on August 25, 1957, Mr. V. K. 

Krishna Menon. the fndian Defence Minister, 
said: 

"While we have no enemies in the world 
We have none too friendly-a country at the 
present time.” 

Bnt it may he asked who is rcs[>on.'iible for 
this? If India is trying to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for other countries why cannot she 
‘ rely on them for tlic advocacy of her cause? Mr. 
Asoka Mehta, the P.S.I*. Ita'er. sjrcaking al 
Nagptir on Fcliiuary 2, 1957, said that in .spile 
of the personal popularity of our Prime Minis¬ 
ter we could not gather “any support for our 
cause.” He went on to say: 

"Justieo is on our side and yet when we 

33. The Nets Dimeraions of Peace., p. 174. 

34. “Facts on Kosilimir—I” in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika (Allahabad), June 5, 1957, 


go before the bar of world opinion wc are 
insulted and accused of intransigence.” 
Moreover, by bis undiplomatic talks some¬ 
times our Prime Minister annoys foreign powers 
to the detriment of our national interest. As for 
example, the question of the entry of Red China 
in the U.N. has become an obsession with 
India so much so that slie has even stolen a 
march over the U.S.S.H. in this matter. She 
pleads the cause of China in season and out of 
season in every international gathering to the 
great annoyance of the U.S.A. And what is 
the attitude of China towards the Kashmir pro¬ 
blem? In the lust winter when the Kashmir pro¬ 
blem was before the Security . Council, the 
Cliinese Prime Minister visited India and the 
only words which fell from his lii)s were that 
it was a matter for the two countries to decide 
among themselves. Similarly, India made the 
cause of Egypt lier own duiing the last Suez 
ciisis. It is not suggested here for a moment 
that India sliould not champion just causes or 
that she should be a Jiypocrite. But India could 
luivc avoided being so boisterous as she was 
with the result that she antagonised England to 
the jwint of exasperation. India’s critical atti¬ 
tude towards tlic U.S.A. and England resulted 
in an anti-Indian feeling in the two impor¬ 
tant members of the Security Council culminat¬ 
ing in February, 1957, in the four-j>ower resolu¬ 
tion for stationing United Nations forces ‘n 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Pandif Nehru, tlir' Priine Minisler of Iintia, 
desclibod this resolution as "collective aggres¬ 
sion or collective approval of aggression” on 
l‘>liniai\ 21. ld.S7. Moreover, speaking al Kanpur 
on March 4, 1957, he charged the U.S.A, and 
Britain with deliberately trying to humiliate 
India on the Kashmir issue.-’" But did we not 
humiliate Britain on her Suez debacle? Do we 
not humili.ate the U.S.A. often by vehemently 
criticising her foreign policy? To the present 
writer it seems very necessary that the Prime 
Minister of so large and important a country as 
India should not make so many speeches and 
statements about the affairs of others. It com¬ 
ports with our self-respect and dignity that our 

35. Addi'essing a Preas conference nt. Tokyo on 
Oolober 7, 1957, Pandit Nehni said that there wa.s 
“aotivp international gangstorlam” in Kashmir and 
“.some of die great powers who talk about aggressioa 
in other places,” were supporting it in Kashmir, 
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Prime Minister should not unnecessarily meddle 
in others’ allairs and should only state his 
opinion if somebody is keen to know it. 

^LEUJSCiTE 

The question of plebiscite is quite dead 
now. It was an offer made by the Government 
of India to the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
and not to Pakistan or even the U.N. Her 
stand has been that the (juestion of plebiscite 
arises only when Pakistan vacates her aggres¬ 
sion. Pakistan has not done so so far. On the 
other hand, she has in the incantiine augmented 
her power by obttiiniag militaiy aid from the 
U.S.A. and by joining the S.E.A.T.O. and 
the Baghdad Pact. This has changed tlie pat¬ 
tern of power relations in Asia.'’" in fact, ad¬ 
dressing a meeting of the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament on Foreign Affairs on 
November 15, 1957, tlie Prime Minister re¬ 
marked that ttie Security Council ns constituted 
at present was really the “Baghdad Pact Coun¬ 
cil.” Due to those reasons Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon, the then Minister without portfolio of 
the Governinenr of India, winding up the foreign 
affairs debate in the Luk Sabha on March 28, 
•1957, stated that the offer of {dcbiscite had 
lapsed as its preconditions had not been ful¬ 
filled. 

India’s point of view with regard to Kash¬ 
mir is being gradually bclttT understood now by 
the liberal atil enlighllencd '^•.'clious of the world 
pres.s. In October, 1957, the NcU'fi Chronich 
published a report from it.s New Delhi corres¬ 
pondent who wrote: 

“I am convinced iliut ih- nmch-crili. Fcd 
Premier of India i.s right. A plehi>fitc in 
Kashmir w'ould be a folly,” because it would 
end in a wdiole.sale slaughter bctw'cen Hindus 
and Muslims and might “be a si)ark which 
ignites the holocaust of a deep .space atomic 
war.” 

The correspondent, Mi.-s I’aliidgc, als'> 
pointed out that even if a plebiscite is held, it 
would not yield any clear-cut result because in 
Jammu, the Hindn majority w'ould vote for 
India while in the valley of Kashmir where 

36. Even Mr. Gunnar Jarrini? admitted this in 
hia report to the Coim((il. Moreover, Dr. Heilwrt 
Evatt, th6 opposition leader of Australia, told a Press 
conference in New Delhi on July 20, 1957, that the 
Amerimn military aid to Pakistan had rendered the 
solution of the Kwihmir problem more difficult than 
before. 


there is a Muslim majority, the verdict Would 
be pronounced in favour of Pakistan. Moreover, 
near the cease-fire line where the raiders com¬ 
mitted excesses the people were in favour of 
India. Thms even a plebiscite would, ticebrding 
to her, end in the partition of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

In fact, the recent attitude of our Govern¬ 
ment is quite realistic. A plebiscite is not neces¬ 
sary after ten years* wrangling specially when 
the Constituent Assembly of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir has itself approved the accession of the 
State to India as final. There is a fully demo¬ 
cratic Government in the State*'^ which has 
made rapid progress under it. This was testified 
to by no lc.ss a person than Lord Attlee, former 
rriiiie Minister of Great Britain, when he 
vi.sited Kashmir last year. 

Thus the chapter of plebiscite is a closed 
one so far as the Government of India is con¬ 
cerned,"" although it is interesting to note that 
with regard to the suggestion of Mr. Gunnar 
Jarring at the Security Council meeting on 
November 13, 1957, that the questions of acces¬ 
sion and plebiscite should be referred to the 
International Court of Justice for advisory 
opinion, India has said that she would examine 
this proposal with an open mind while Pakistan 
has totally rejected it. In fact, India has more 
or lc.ss reconciled herself to the partition of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Even Mr. Chester 
Dowics is of the view that a solution could be 
found only if some kind of partition of the State 
was accepted. He remarks: 

“I l)a\(' alw'ays felt that with a 
lilllc n’.or*f' flexibility on the part of 
tile H(’ciiri'\^'C<lTir)cil, and particularly on the 
part of the Hnited States and the United 
Kingdom, an agreement might have been 
reached in the winter of 1952. At that time 

37. T.'iya Zinkin, tho correspondent of the 
MatirheHer Guardian, wrote in a dei^atch to that 
papor about the last general eloationa in Jammu and 
Kasltinir that they were free and fair. 

3S. Lord Birdwooil .says that “having made the 
nilia] eoncp.ssion to idealism, he (Nehru) gradually 
ro-orionlaied his views and searched constantly for the 
means by whinli he could rationalise hia own inter¬ 
pretation of a plebiscite and the method by which 
it is to be conducted. For him the pldbisctite became 
dilemma. Each time the subject is mooted a freeh 
delay is introduetjd, until it seems dlear (iiat the 
mcliv'c has become one of so postponing evil day 
as to render it for practical reasons b^ond our reach,** 
—Two Nationt and Kashmir, p, iw. 
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there was considerable indication that if the 
Azad KasJimir area, then occupied by Paki¬ 
stan troops, were given outright to Pakistan 
and the Jammu and Ladakh areas, which 
are comprised almost wholly of Hindus and 
Buddhists, given outright to India, it might 
have been possible to agree on a plebiscite 
confined to the valley of Kashmir itself.”^® 

Pandit Nehru’s biograjihcr writes: 

“On Kashmir, it must be confessed, 
Nehru’s mind is now viilually a closed 
book. 

At anotlior place be saj's that 

“Ili.s ov.’ii attitude to the Kashmir pro¬ 
blem has hardened until it now seems almost 
o-sified into a wilful determination to con¬ 
geal the po.-ilion on tl'.o cease-fire lino allow¬ 
ing only for some minor local adjustments. 
H(> ai)i'eais no longer prepared to tru<t the 
holding of a plebiscite to tlie tender mercies 
of countries whose basic b<>na fide on Kash¬ 
mir ho distjlists.”■*1 

CONCLO-STON 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the 
CJ.N. has not been (luitc fair to India In deal¬ 
ing with the Kashmir problem. Speaking at 
Srinagar (Kashmir) Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the 
labour b a/Vr i.f Ci ( a( Hritain, said on April 7, 
1957, that nlllioiigli he did not want to criticise 
the world org.inisation, it seemed to him that 
II.N. was nncotiseiou.sly creating ditrieulties in 
the way of a settlement in Kashmir. Mr. Clhes- 
ter Bowles has also found fault with the U.N. 
and the Amerieaii personnel which cannot escaiie 
its share of blame in the matter. He says: 

“Despite the high calibre of these men, 
and all the good wdll in the world, the U.N. 
effort to achieve a Kashmir settlement in¬ 
evitably took on the character of an Ameri¬ 
can operation. In a situation where passions 
run high, wc have not only failed to achieve 
a settlement but have inevitably come in 
for a sharp criticism.”*^ 

But probably some responsibility for this 
lies on India also because, as already pointed 
out, by her foreign jiolicy and the occasional 
undiplomatic outbursts of her Prime Minister, 
she has annoyed some of the major Western 
powers. But Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister 
of India, is of ilie view that fndia niav have to 

39. Ambnimador’s Report, p. 263. 

40, Frank Moracs: Jawaharlal Nehru, p. 398. 

41, Ibid, p. 397. 

42. A.mbassador’i Report, p. 254. 


face minor difficulties on account of her foreign 
policy but ultimately she w'ould gain. Answer¬ 
ing Ids critics in the Lok 8abha on May 16, 
1957, during the debate following the President’s 
address on the convention of the Second Parlia¬ 
ment, he remarked; 

“You have to understand a basic thing 
and it is that we have to bear the conse¬ 
quences of our not joining any military 
alliances or power bloc. I am, however, sure 
that in the ultimate analysis we will gain 
by remaining unaligncd.” 

With regard to the advocacy of our cause 
it should be iiointed out that “if India initially 
made some tactical nd&takcs both in Kashmr 
and at Lake Ifuccess”*'' her jirc-sint stand is, 
no doubt, a realistic one. 

Actually, however, the reference to the 
LI.N. has ])iovid to be veiy unfoitunatc and 
that august world oiganisation cannot even 
claim, except very indirietly, the credit for the 
ecase-fire.*'* In faet, Goodiich and Simons go 
to the extent of saying tliat tlie U.N. cannot 
solve this matter. The two anlliors remark that 
“It seems unlikely that the original 
programme endoi>ed by the t’ouneil for a 
plebiscite under United Nations supervision 
will ever be eariicd out, or that .a satis¬ 
factory ^ettl(ment along other lines is immi¬ 
nent ... It is unlikely, liuwevi r, that any 
settlement by resort to force will be at¬ 
tempted nr. if aiiemjited, will .‘ucceed, for 
although neither the (hmneil nor individual 
member-States have been willing to bring 
sulxstantial jnessuro to bear on the jiarties, 
either or both would ho quite likely to do 
so if the situation ware to detciiorate to the 
point at wdiieh a breach of the peace seemed 
imminent. 

Although a portion of the territoi'y of 
Jammu and Kashmir is still under the military 
occupation of the aggressor, in a wuty it may be 
said that the Kashmir problem has already 
been solved and the partition of the State may 
be regarded as a jait accompli.* 

43. Frank Mouius: Jauahoilal Xchnt, ])|). r}(?8-99. 
41. Lord Jiird\Noo(j_ f-avs lluif. fho rfirdir for it 
sliould po to tlui two Hnt>li ('.I'lnmandcr-in-Chiufy of 
India and Pakistan and not tlir* U.N. 

45. Goodrich and Sinu'iw: 77 /m United Nation!^ 
and the Maintcnntire oj InInational Peace and 
Security, pp. 316-17. 

* Paper eiihmittcKl to the 20t.h Scs.'^ion of the 
Indian Political Scj(»nee ConfereiKie at Poona from 
27th to 29th December, 1967. . . 
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Area—34,944 sq. miles. 

Population—^26,160,000 

Density of population—749 per sq. mile. 

Assembly Electorate—15,118,061* 

Votes polled—10,461,231* 


The Ser’ond General Election of India—a 
^iyantic expeiiment in applied democracy in 
recent, history, came and passed off during the 
first (|uaHer of the year 1957. It has signifi¬ 
cant lessons for all serious students of political 
.'•ricnee and it attracted observers fiom other 
lamls also. I shall make an attcmjit here to 
s'udy the main features of the election in 
(uic of the fourteen Slate.s of the Indian Union, 
n imely, We>t Bengal. That will enable us to 
form an idea of the election in the country 
as a whole. The iiolling in West Bengal 
commenced on the Ut of March, 1957 and 
continued for the greater part of the month. 
Although AVest Bengal shares with othei' 
.states smne common elements having bearing 
on (he election it. ha.s ahso certain features 
I)eculiar to itself which should be noted fo: 
assessing the result of the election in proper 
persjiective. 

In the first jilacc, the state of AVest 
Bengal has undergone territorial change twice 
within the last decade, once in tl947 due to 
partition and next in 4956 due to state.s 
reorganisation. By the first change the area and 
population of what is now AATst Bengal be¬ 
came almost half of undivided Bengal and by 
the second change these have slightly increa¬ 
sed over what they were just after partition. 
The result has been an inordinate increase in 
the density of population W'hich is the next 
liighcst among the fourteen states of India at 
pre.scnt and only next to Kerala. It stands at 
749 per sq. mile as compared with 928 in 
Kerala, This increase has been mainly brought 
about by the ccasole,ss flow of refugees from 
East Pakistan, The capacity of the state to 
smstain the increased population has reached 
beyond saturation point and the problem of 
rehabilitation of the displaced persons has 


* Vide A. B. Patrika, dated 30.3,97. 


strained the economy of the state almost to 
the breaking-point without reaching a solution. 

Another notable peculiarity of the electoral 
situation of this slate is the existence of a 
huge concentration of displaced i)ersons from 
East Pakistan which is still in the proccs.s of 
steady flow. This accounts for an element of 
floating population with no roots in life, in, 
a state of complcic nervous and phy.sical 
exhaustion and therefore cinotioiially upset 
beyond measure. The existence of this un¬ 
stable elenicnt in the j)Opulalion has not only 
presented a formidable problem of social and 
economic rehaI)ilitalion before the Government 
but a .stupendous problem before the election 
officials in effecting their regisf ration and 
arranging for the exercise of franchise by them. 
People in such an unsfable, and abnormal 
condition naturally introduced an element of 
uncertainty in the w.ay of their voting. Most 
of them in .seeking a .scapegoat for their lot 
found it in the ruling parly and voted again.st 
it. This psychology of frustration was also 
taken adv.intagc of and sy.stcmatically worked 
up by the parties in opjmsition. But in some 
places again promises of bettering their lot by 
semie candidates of the ruling party, particularly 
if such happened to be sitting candidates with 
some record of real work to their credit tilted 
the scale in favour of these candidates of the 
ruling party. Thus (he vote of this clement 
of population was not cast normally on the 
basis of .a reasoned judgement of the pro¬ 
grammes placed by the different political 
parties, but almost in a state of mental stupor 
brought on by a scn.se of frastation qH round. 
This introduced an element of uncertainty and 
unpredictability into the results of the election. 

Another peculiarity is the existence of a 
large industrial belt in the state scattered over 
the whole <area with a growing urban population 
giving the election a distinct urban complexion* 
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The average rate of literacy in the state if-’ 
higher as compared with many other states. 
The political consciousness of the electorate if-’ 
also correspondingly higher than in other sta'e 
In a sense the voting results of Calcutta with 
suburbs with a large urban population epito¬ 
mise those of West Bengal as a whole. 

Let us now note some general features o 
the elections with si)ccial reference to thi> 
state. 

Exthusiasm of Polmng in Elkctions 

It varied so much from constituency to 
constituency that it is dillieult to generalise. 
Startling rcpoits of c.\cessive zeal for casting 
voles such as oetogenerians coining to polling 
booths on stretchers or su])ported by grand 
children, or of large caravans of villagers 
coming from rcmolo parts in tlic interior in 
bullock ('lilts after one or two days’ drive 
aiipoared in the press from time to time, some¬ 
times with pictorial illustrations. Generally 
speaking jiolling \\a.s heavier in urban areas 
than in rural, although there were expectations. 
Some speeilie rural areas were marked by gi’cat 
enthusiasm for voting, resulting in a heavy poll, 
as also some urban areas showed consjiicuous 
indilTeronoe to th-o whole affair of election. 
Women voters were also as a rule moie keen on 
e.vercising their rights of A’ote in urban areas 
than in rural. But in some rural areas women 
voted in (]uite large numbers and evinced great 
interest in the elections. On an overall average, 
something hc'twecn 40 to 50 per cent of the 
(lualified voters jwllcd. This shows a sligld 
incrca.se in the figure of polling, though nnl 
very rcmarkble, over the last elections. The 
figure should have been higher. In particular, 
in urban areas larger polling was to be expected 
in view of the concentration of population 
and comparative noarniiss of polling booths, 
higher literacy figure, greater political conscious¬ 
ness and more intensive campaigning, etc. This 
is explained by the cynical apathy, unconcern 
and indifference of a large s rtion of voters to 
the affair b(X“ause of prevailing (t onomic distress, 
soaring unemployment, spectacle of prtvailing 
corruption and nepotism in administration 
generating a fatalistic attitude, that things will 
go on as they are, whoever be elcetinl. This, 
however, i.s very ominous from the standpoint of 
success of democracy. In rural arras non- 


oxercise of the franchise has been more due to 
the non-realisation of the value of its exercise and 
a lack of sense of civic responsibility. But even 
in rural areas cynical apathy was not altogether 
absent. According to tho report of the staff 
reporter of a Calcutta newspaper villagers in 
some places were heard to say: “What will be 
the utility of voting? He, who will be elected 
will only draw his monthly allowance, and will 
attend Governors’ dinner j>arly, whereas our posi¬ 
tion will not iniprov'e and probably wc shall not 
get two meals a day.” Absence of separate poll¬ 
ing booths for women in rural areas wIkto the 
influence of purdah is still strong was anolh<ir 
farlor explaining poor polling clue l.o abstention 
of many w’oinen voters. One I'Cason of the in¬ 
difference of voters to the exercise of their fran¬ 
chise is pel haps that jioliliial parties hav.V not 
been very active iil educating tin electors in the 
interval helwc n the two clertions and that they 
concentrated their eamjiaign within a .-^mall area 
with a f)i",g ,r concentration of voters and a 
large imniher of eonstituenei js than in widiii 
stretch of rural aicas w ith vo'ers scatter id over 
a big area ton.stiUiting a single eoiislituoncy. 

Party Campaigns 

This brings us to the role played by the 
parties in the last Geeli(jns. I’arliaincntary de¬ 
mocracy is essentially party Govcrnmi'nt and a 
general election through which a Government is 
selected by poinilar vote and installed in oflke 
for a nnmher of years is mainly a fi.ghl hctwciin 
the differ (lit p<ililieal pailies to persuade the 
majority of electors to vote for their respective 
candidates. Election on the basis of adult fran¬ 
chise in a eounti’y of the dimcTision of ours with 
big constilueneies calls for mobilisation of 
triMiieaidous r<'souiees both of Avork' rs and 
money which is hardly within ibc reach of 
indiiidual eandidatis without party hacking. 
But iinforluiiat(dy we have not vet in this 
country well-organised political parlies iKcepl 
only one, namely, the Congress parly. Th ( 
oth(T parties are not strictly speaking political 
parlies worth the name, but only splinter 
groups dlxcepting perhaps the Communist 
party. The roason is, it seems to me, tliat in 
pre-independence days political power being in. 
the hands of foreign rulers there was no scope 
for the functioning of political parties. In 
post-Indepilideiice India the necessity of politi- 
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cal parties for the successful running of parlia¬ 
mentary sys-em of Governmtnt which the people 
got as a legacy from the British and which 
they also accepted by choice and also free 
ihinklng led to the growth of many parties. 
One of these, the Communist party of 
India has arisen more as an api>anagc of 
the international network of the same 
party in diCferent States of the world licad- 
ing lip to the Communist Faily of Russia 
with hcadquartois at Moscow feeding on 
Maixist ideology and the programme of the 
Third Inicrnalional than as a national party 
having its mots in the soil. Having a socio¬ 
economic programme and a materialistic 
outlook more in liccord with the present 
.scientifie age it has been able to capture 
the imagination of worhing classes and the 
younger geiu ralion, spec’iully the student 
population. .‘\s such it has no dearth of 
ao!ive woikcis. ll h:is also an Mila lent organj- 
salion fhiougliout llic counli)'. Il has inaile a 
hclter showing in the Last cl 'lions: than in 
the j.'rovioiis oni*, l i'Ca’i'e il et)iild fiiMy exploil 
tho jiopular di«coiil ni jnn tienl.i !\ of the, middf 
classes due to (‘'oiiomic dii-re^-lon in the wako 
of an all-round lisc in ih m-sj (d living, soar- 
iiig T!iuniplo\in<'nt, (Ik- spccla' le of waste in 
public Ih.j)en('i:ure and joljherv aiul corrujilioii 
in the rnnk- of (lie I'ublic service. In a contest 
he'wi'eii a party in o(l!'-c an<| the part) in oppo¬ 
sition the latter i' always at an advantage, 
because baling not bad to stioubt'r the re:-[)on- 
sibilifv of c)ni;'e it <'nii make tell proniises to 
the j) 0 ] I" and a; itie .same- lime dis' redit llic 
ruling jiarlY for n> iny ael.s f>f omissii.m and 

ronmiission. It i.s no wonder tbeiefore that the 
ojipo'-’lion fiaj'ties headed by the Communist 

Piif’iv could make soiro Iieadwav during the 

last elcdion- in ^piti of Ihe fact that its oppo¬ 
nents ravried on n f rong ]'ro]'».‘iganda against, 
the I'arty on the ground of )t^ extia-st.'ite 
loial'.y, ils keeping e’oof from iV.e ‘Quit Indi-a’ 
inovcm'nnt of I<)t2 .thI ass'slimi the war 

(•(Torts of the Rriti-h, it-; anli-rcV'gious and 
.anti-God learnings v;o thoroughly o])pnsed to the 
tradition of the kind, its subversive role and so 
on. Moreover the Party made no .‘eeret of i'.s 
rcpudi.ation of parliametuary sistein as boiir- 
g('oise rule and contempt for the exi.sting con¬ 
stitution of the country. A«. such it cannot be 
regarded as a political party fitting into 


thu framework of parliamentary democracy 
where all the political parties must accept 
the fundamentals of the Constitution. 

On (Strategic grounds, howovcff, the Party 
has for the time being compromised this aspect 
of its ideology and declared in favour of imple¬ 
menting it.s programme within the framework 
of the constitution in order to consolidate its 
position in the country first and then perhaps 
to overthrow the Constitution when it would 
be in a position to si izc powtr in the country 
as a whole. 

The other parties that have sprung up liko 
musluooms aft<r independence revolved more 
round pi rsonalitic.s rath than difference of 
prinrijiles and progranime.s. There w <re splits 
and nn rger.s and al tint lime of the second 
General Kleelions ther.i were the following 
parlies in tlie fi Id in West Bengal, apart from 
the Congress and the Coiiununisi Party of 
Iridi;;, viz., (he P.S.P., Forw.Tnl Block, Jana 
trangha, Hindu Maha abha, R.S.P., S.U.C., 

aiul the T..ok Sevak Saiigha. Of these, the Lok 
Sevak Sangha was ot.ly a local parly formed 
to fight for the inelnsion of IMrulia in West 
Bengal. Having, scored a poli'ical victory on 
ib^ i-:;!!!* it becatnc jiopnlar and eoiilcirted the 
(lec’ions on the issue of iiulnsion of other 
Bengali-t-iieakiiig are.as in Bengal and won. 

ven out of eleven sia's to the Slu'e Assembly 
ftom ill j district. 

As none of the other paitios had any 
chance again.st the Ojiigrcss there w.as a 
piolraifed effort at forming an alliance of all 
tlie.se parties, anil eventually a'mo.st on (lie eve 
of the election five opposition parlies, tho 
C.P.I., JbS.I^., R.S.P., and two sections of 
tile Forward Block form id a United Left Elec¬ 
tion Gornmitteo which .set up candidates for 
22i oon.s(i!uoneies and in many of the coastitu- 
cncies there was a straight fight belivilrn tho 
Goiigre-s and th:- I.<“fti.si alliance. Besides the 
U.L.E.G. two other alliances also were formed, 
although not voi-y strong and effective, tnz., 
(1) U.D.P.F. (Unitcii Dcinocratic Peoples’ 
Front) consisting of R.C.P.I. (Ttigoro group), 
Jana Sangh and Hindu Malias.abha .and some 
dissident Congres.«mon and (2) United Left 
Front consi.'^ting of the Socialist Unily Centre, 
Bolshevist Party, Democratic Vanguard and 
(ivc other leftist groups. Although there were 
944 candidates in the field for 252 seats in tho 
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Assembly there was straight fight in 24 con* 
stituencies of which 6 were in Midnapore» 
triangular contests in 42 and multicornered 
contests in the remaining constituencies. The 
Congress set up candidates for every consti¬ 
tuency cacept Kalimpong, the U.L.E.C. for 
224 constituencies, the U.D.P.F. for over 100, 
U.L.F. for about 4r>, Lohia group Socialists 
for 4. 

The following is the list of candidates 
partyw'isc and districtwisc: 
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Fair and Free Ejections 
In the interest of democracy fair, free and 
elections are an imperative nmessity. It 


an 

is only under fair and free (jlections that the 
true voice of the people can find expression in 
the eleotions, and Wi may pri.Ie ourselves on the 
fact that both the elections in Free India (1952, 
1957) have been on the whole quite fair, free 
clean. Electoral laws provided a’equate deterrent 
against adoption of unfair and corrupt practices 
in eledions. The cont'uct of elections through 
a machinery headed by an Election Commis¬ 
sioner whom tile provi.sions of the Constitution 
have assured a posiiidn as independent of 
political influences .as that of a High Court or 
Supreme Court Judge or the Auditor, and Con- 
tioller-Ccncial, jilaccd the whole transaction be¬ 
yond any suspicions of undue iiolitical influence 
interfering wi'h free and fair elec’ions and it 
has bean a jnitled by all panics and even out¬ 
side observers that the Election Commissioner 
and the anny of t)QlciaIs w'orking under him in 
conducting t!je clcclioi.a diili an excellent job of 
it whici) has drawn universal admiration. 

There was no noticeable complaint about 
actual official inlcrference. Oiiposition parties, 
liowever, made jiersistcnt c<mipl;unt about the 
possibility of tamiicring the ballot-boxes with- 
cut breaking the seals on the toji and also 
about the long intcrv.al between the dates of 
polling and eouiiting of votes a.s originally 
fixed and announced. Eledion (iffieials denied 
the truth of the fi>'.-'t eomiilamt by actual 
denioiislration and the tuiverniuout issued a 
Press Note explaining the reaKms of tlie long 
interval being mainly due (o siiortage of ])er- 
sonnel and assuring tliat counting dates would 
be shifted as far near the jiolling day as 
practicable. In many eases the dates of 
counting were actually brought earlier. By and 
large the elections were free and apart from 
reports of exi'i'cisc of per.sonal influence hcic 
and there no large-scale exorcise of official 
pressure was hoard of. The police force of 
both of the Calcutta city and mofussil were 
mobilised for (he luii'posc and moved from 
place to place according to polling dales. TJiis 
necessitated the prolonging of the period of 
polling in the State as a whole and put a strain 
on the state polire force which however it bore 
well on the whole. There had been .siray in¬ 
cidents not only on the polling date but also 
in election meetings and oven on the date of 
declaration of results, but considering the size 
of the countiy and the electorate and the 
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unenlightened nature of the electorate these 
may be regarded as being negligible and the 
election officials and the state police deserve 
full credit for conducting the elections in an 
admirably j>eaccful atmosphere free from any 
kind of pressure whatsoever. 

Partv Proorammb 

Except for the Congi’css party which had 
a detailed programme set forth in the party 
mainfesto ado])tcd by the A.I.C.C. on which 
the candidates stood, candidates of other 
parties stood mainly on the strength of their 
own personality and exposure of defects of 
Congress a<lniinislration. Their a])proaeh to 
the electors was more lu'gativc than positive. 
Their campaign mainly consisted of vilifica¬ 
tion, sometimes jiersonal of the congress 
candidates and denunciation of congress ad¬ 
ministration and policies. vSomc of 'the 
opjwsition juirties made Bihar-Bengal merger 
an issue and conducted campaign against 
Congress candidates for having supjxjrtcd the 
issue and laid stress on the need fur bringing 
Bcngali-s])eaking areas into Bengal. Lok Sevak 
Sangha, a local })arty in Purulia, fought on 
their record of struggle in behalf of the anti¬ 
merger movement. Apart from this the parties 
mainly fought on national issues—such as type 
of .socialism, nationalisation without eoniix’n- 
sation, Kashmir issue, purification of adminis¬ 
tration, criticism of the ruling jjarty and so 
on. The Congress parly however mainly con¬ 
centrated on its achievements in the fi<'ld of 
economic reconstruction, such as, the River Val¬ 
ley Projects, Gonimunity Development J’rojocts 
and National Extension Blocks, targets set in 
various spheres in the Five-A'ear Plans- -such 
as building up of such industries as Locomo- 
thips. Fertilisers, Tclepholne reejiuisites, Rail¬ 
way coaches, etc., primary education, irrigation, 
health centres, refugee rehabilitation, road 
construction, etc. The Congi'ess party further 
made the claim to the suj)port of the electorate 
on the ground of winning independence for 
them as a result of which they claimed, the 
electors today got the vote. Another point 
made by the party was that none of the other 
parties could form a stable ministry without 
which fruits of freedom could not be con¬ 
solidated. Making use of the Kashmir issue 
On the plea that the return of any other party 


to power would damage the cause was very 
much resented by the opposition parties on 
the ground that Kashmir was a national issue 
on which all parties were in agi’ccmcnt and 
that it was unfair on the part of the Congress 
to make it an election issue. 

PiJSTER Campaign 

A particular feature of the last election 
campaign jtarticularly iu Calcutta was the 
poster war which involved such a tremendous 
use of pai)cr as to cause a temporary shortage 
of the article in the market. Posters were 
botli printed and handwriilen, dcvoled mainly 
to mutual recrimination and vilification of 
jRirties and sometimes of ])ersons also. One 
Usual form emi)loycd was the parody of songs 
and i)oems of jxiiuilar poets like Rahindiaiuith, 
yudhak Rami'irasad and others, lu the ah-sence 
of more imi)rovcd media for reaching large 
niimhcr of voters like Radio and 'reiovision 
which are in u.sc in \Ve.slern Countries, jjolitical 
])arties fell back on the only simple and easy 
iriedium available to them, namely, the Poster 
and Cartoon. As the Radio is owned and 
oj^cralcd by the Central (lovernment there wa.s 
a controversy as to the jwopriety of using it 
for electioneering purjiuscs by the rival 
camlidate.s. At first it was decided to make it 
available to all irre.spectivc of party affiliation, 
but .subsequently the decision was changed as 
it was likely to ujiset the normal programme 
and create mi.simdcrstandings. It was Ihcre- 
foro decided to keep the Radio free from 
electioneering altogcllicr. The candidates of 
both the parties therefore concentrated on, 
posters and carlotms a.s the only means of 
publicising their candidature and running 
down their rivals. This was particularly so 
in Calcutta and its indu.sirial belt. The city 
was literally deluged with posters of rival 
|iartie.s expounding the respective platforms of 
the parties and replying to the rival party’s 
accusations and allegations against the l>arty 
candidates. In Calcutta this battle of posters 
was mainly confined to the two rival parties 
in the field, namely, the Congress and the 
Five-Party Left Alliance. Though some of the 
cartoons made jiersonal attacks against some 
of the candidates, others disjilayed on the 
whole a sense of humour. Posters were uf*ed 
also to publicise the election gains of the 
respective parties. Different party papers were 
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also pasted at different points in street corners, 
lanes and by-kncs. Many popular Rainprasadi 
or film songs were used to satirise the rival 
parties’ claims and were prominently displayed 
on posters or street pavements. Apart from 
these another medium that was utilised for the 
same purposes was the open-air thc.'atres 
depicting the conditions in the country, 
ridiculing the rival party and urging the voters 
to supp{)rt their own party. Magic lantern 
shows were also used at some places for carry¬ 
ing on the eompaign. Here are some samples 
of luister-literalui’e issued by the left Alliance 
of Anti-Congress nature: 

(1) Remember before giving your votes 
that in undivided Bengal Uic amount 
of tax was Ils. 8.5 crorcs and in 
1950-57 people will have to pay Rs. 
28.0.') erores (o the State Goveimnent 
and Rs. 175 erores to the Central 
Covenuueiit. 

(2) Under Soeialist Congress Government 
Piidniabil)hushaii is conferred on Birlas 
for evading taxes while Adhir Dey i 
sacked for detecting theft. 

(3) Kashmir is a national pioblem, but 
the C’ongtess is u.-ing it for election 
purposes. 

(4) fn Congress ndminis!r.i(ion it is topping 
lime for the big rapilalisis in West 
Bengal. 21 big Ili.lian and foi-eign 
capitalists in West Bengal had earned 
during the fi\c year.s (IWnUSS) Rs. 
43.<14 cior<"<, but ihe total amount of 
their capital wa.s only Rs. 32.27 
crorcs. 

(5) It is not pos.sibl,< to hide the truth hv 
fil’h. During the last 9 year.s of 
Congress regime the poor has become 
poorer and ihii rich richer. In the ne.xt 
five years the Congrcs.s wants the people 
to pay double tht' amount of taxation. 
To slop it vote the Left Alliance to 
power. 

As agaimst the.se may bei cited some 
specimens of Pro-Congres.s pos'.or-Iilerature as 
follows : 

(1) The Congr:fes has removed the English, 
brought an end of the princely states, 
abolished zCmindary s\s*em, tak^in 'a 
lead for world peace, made the First. 
Five-Yoar Plan successful. 


(2) ‘Hindi Rushi Bhai Bhai,’ so there is no 
need of the Communist Party. 

(3) Vote Congress for thii establishment of 
prosperous Bengal—beneath this the 
following facts weru stated about the 
achievements of Congress : 

Primary Schools—21,291, 

Village hospitals— 288 

Irrigation of lands—over 75 lakh bighas 

N.iw roads—7,442 miles. 

(4) Do not forget Hungary—all for the 
crime of demanding freedom ! Commu- 
nisis had killed 25,000 Hungarians, 
linaginj how cruel they ran be, once 
the eoinmuiiists are in power. 

An analysis for the election results of 
election in West Bengal reveals certain signi¬ 
ficant fae's. Olio such fact is that the two 
eummunal parties--Hindu Mubasabha and Jana- 
Sanglia—did not receive any seats. That means 
a cl 'ar repudiation of eonmiunalism bv the state 
of V5 e.s; B(’iigal. Secondly the Congre.ss emerged 
a.*! th ' victorious parly with an absolute majority 
of seats, winning 1.52 out of 252 seats in the 
/,sscmbly, with the Communist Party as the 
second strongest party as aftfx the 1952 election, 
winning 46 seals. In the previous election the 
Congr ss won 149 out of 238 scats. That means 
it has been able to win only 3 out of the 14 
a ’ilional seaLs. Another striking point is that 
the (.‘ongress lias not b en able to gain seats 
rorre-ponding to the proportionate increase in 
voles .s cured by it compared with the last 
election figure.s. \\ liercas in the 1952 elsction the 
Congress eaptuied G3.4 per cent of the seats, 
woriiig only 39 per cent of the votes, in the 
1957 elections it ha.s s cured 60 per cent of the 
scabs scoring 46.2 of the votes. The strength 
of the opposition in th-' new Assembly has 
increased considerably. The strength of the 
Communist Parly has increas'd by 18. The 
Congress will have therefore to face a more 
powirful and determined opposition than last 
time. Another significant fact is that generally 
speaking the opposition has scored comparatively 
greater success in the urban areas than in rural. 
This is pointedly brought into relief by the 
resul's in Calcutta cons'ituencies. Out of the 26 
8 'ats in Calcutta, the Congress ha.s gained only 
8 scats, conceding 18 to the opposition of which 
again as many as 10 have gone to the Communist 
Party. In 1952 elections Congress captured as 
many as 16 seats and the oppositioo secured 
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only 11. The table has tli ref ore turned agains; 
ihe Congress. Similarly in the industrial areas 
outside Calcutta such as lea ar.’as of Dooars 
and Assam, industrial areas of Asaiisol and 
Kanigunj, Railway area of Kharagpur and the 
iiidusltiial bell of Calcutta out of 63 seats the 
Congr:‘ss has iiad to concede as many as 11 to 
the opposili(;n. This means a clear repudiation 
of the Congress polii y by I lie urban working 
class and intellectual class in \VcA Bengal. Dr. 
Roy the Chief Mini.vtcr has sought to explain 
this rev 'i>e of the (iougress in llicsc areas by 
saying lliai in iht! Firs’ Fi\e‘\<‘ar Plan ein|)}iasis 
was platol on (levcl(>})niciu of rural ar as and 
urban area> were coiujJarali\cl\ n 'glccled. But 
it is dilll uli to ac( cut this a satisfactory 
cxjilanalion of tlie fact. In partic ular Calcut a 
is the \ ly nei\C‘Ccnln^ of the whole Stale, nay 
of Iiulia and the Cil\ elic'oiale Is the mu.st 
intclIpcUjallv and p<Hli:all\ a'vane -d. So (luc 
inii)ortaiiee ougiit to be attaclied to tliis verdict 
of the (AiFut'a cl ct<jiale. ll is doublful if the 
Congress reveire in the < i \ of Calcutta as well 
as th « iiidus'rial areas is (juile inaFe good by 
the overall vitlorv of the (lorgre^s in tlie s'ale 
as a whole wliich should not lull tlie leaders of 

- :0 


the Congress parly into a sense of complacence* 
Tho Chief Minister of West Bengal has stated 
that in the coming years und-er the Second Five- 
Year Plan more attention will be paid lo the 
development of urban areas and he seems to 
think that the position of th « Congress would 
he redeemed thereby. It is, hoWLver, doubtful 
if this woul/]} prove to bj an effective remedy of 
tile malady wliich seems lo lie deeper. Evi^ti the 
Prime Ministir has often pointed out that the 
Congress workers havc> lost touch with the 
masses and advisql llicni lo go lo the nnvses 
and try to understand flicir dilheulties and re¬ 
move them. That scorns to be the correct ap¬ 
proach for retrieving the lost position of the 
CUmgress among the urban electorate v/ho arc 
niucli more politically conscious and sensitivo 
than the rural electorate. It should in any case 
give tlio Congress leaders in West Bengal food 
for tliought and heart searcliing, oflierwise therei 
is every chance of tlic tale of Kerala being 
repcaited in \Ve.-t Bengal at the next election.* 

* A paper read at the Iweiilicth so-son of the 
Fndian ])olitieal ScioiK^e Conference hold at Poona 
ill Docenibcr, 1957. 


RABINDRANATfl ON SRI AUROBINDO 

Bv SFDUAXSU MOHON BANEIUEE, m.a. 


“0 ! /A,i;r{0ci.M)() 

Acc'pt i})i- homage of Rabuk'Va.” 

Thus sang Ral»in<!ianatli Tagore in an in¬ 
spired moment about fifty years ago. A mighty 
saga of faitli, beauty and s'rcngth was born on 
that day. The po i’s senbilive search had dis¬ 
cerned— 

Tho artioulafc eiiibodiniont of the 
Xhttiun’s soul 

Its voice incarnate and i's goal. 

Reading it almf)>A, half a cenfury later wc 
find wliat a proplK'lic vision it was, what an i”- 
tens,i human doeiiinent pul^a'ing with life, what 
a true assessment of absorbing interest. 

Yrft Rabindranath anil Sri Aurobindo were 
not alike though they belonged lo the same epoch. 
Th'y were not only the produc's of an era of 
cultural impact, revaluation of values, of a new 
toxic wiiie being poured into olid bottles but 


something more. They were almost the lingering 
last of the mighty Tiians of a resurgent 
nationalism and a humanist movement whom it 
was the priviUge of Bengal to give to India and 
India to the world. Yet in their own way they 
survival as truti representatives of India. Both 
belonged in their diffenut ways to that band 
of creative idealists who bad unk ashed spiritual 
and moral forces. Both had the vision to see 
and nalise that in a worljll full of misery, chaos 
and confusion, hate and spite neither a maimeid 
life of monastic seclusion nor a mad orgy of 
insensate activity were enough to salvag i the lost 
human heritagoi or to express the growing sense 
of the Divine. Sri Auro'bin/lio laid stress on the 
med for an integral process, for a progressive 
self enlargement, for a synthetic rtolisation that 
all lift) is ‘yoga.’ Rabindranath never claimed 

to be a *Sadbak* in that sense. His passionate 
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claittt was that hei had seea and sung, lived and 
Ivoed. His earthnconsciousness and his recep¬ 
tivity to various moods of iiaturo brought him 
his poetic realisation of the different asp.cts of 
the Infinite and its inteiplay with tlic Finite. 
He repeaterlly said ‘1 am a poet, t livu too near 
thci earth. I am not a S^liadhak.' He consideret! 
himself to be tlie messoiig r of the one who wa,s 
varkt.^ and his mission was to <(xpres> that 
diversity without forgetting the inner unity. In 
one of his lat(r piKins on his hirthdav related 
from Kalimpong, he said: 

“The few latniles that are htill lit 
'neath memory’s writ 
In the quiet of niy life’s evui 
with the vanishing -un 
’ I offer ihun to Thee, 

I.et my lyre lie low. 

silent, inspired 

at your feit. When 1 g<j 

1 leave behind me 

Tho flowiTs that have not hloomol 

Love that awaits, 

Baffled in it.s reach 

rv(jve that r. mains. Tlial die.'' not. 

If Rabindranath’s eanvas was wkl/pr and 
more «'olourfiil, Sri Aurobindo's expioration wai 
deepir ar^d more fundamental. If one was in 
.seareh of the elenial hridt groom his “Dolce 
Amorce*’ with all ih',' pas.4.ion of a pagan, the 
fire of a Prometheus and surreal r of a Radha, 
file other’s was tli ' qiiic< jadsc of a Yogi who 
strove for a con.scious and radical change of 
nature an I the h «t means for its iransformalion 
all round. It was not m'?rely urge hut it.s 
upsurge, ds asc nl. ('.reative evolution was 
according to him a movement to assimilate or 
better (xpress the higher and the finer 
inoveni'?nts of life anl thi.s higher is laid in it 
and is not tie one coming into it by thi> pressure 
of onward movement. That is why he dippei'l 
into the silenc ■ beyond the surface mint'! ber'au.sc 
when ou» of it. it brought all that a being 
could want 

joy unimaginable, ecstas) illiiiiilahlo 
knowledge omnipotent, might omniscient 
light without darkness truth that is 
datel(«s. 

Coming to the poem with which we began 
what did Sri Ahrobindo represent according to 
the poet ? 


That full and free life 
For which thf Godi in Man stts enthroned 
in meditation and in strife 
Night and Morn, 

For which pu(.ts sing in deathless voice 
of thunder 

And rends the sky asunder, 

For which heroes march 
rhrougli deatlr and travail search, 

For which ease hangs down its head in 
shame 

Death forge’s its i>aiig and, Us nanio 
That God-gifted priceless treasure 
That inner deti rmination in full measure. 

It wa^ not merely political freedom. It 
was that ami smn tiling more. And the poet 
knvw 

The vietoiv is assured. Yours is tbo say 

\cu have the w'ord and wc obey 

Who car.M to shq.l tear 

Who shall floT' in fear 

Who shall repress the truth 

Who is th coward who shelters under 

untruth 

It is tile weak who weeps 
Ft is the lowly that is lost. 

Again, the poet’s proplictic faith knows no 
hounds. He speaks in elcaiVr a<'eents— 

Has anv moiiatrh how. ver high his 

throne 

Has •'•ver been able to punish tlr.i 
messeng. r of the Morn 
Whom He the terrihk* sends with 

Olympic torch 

To illumine the world’s darkest [>orch, 

Ti) that man who carri s it like a cross 

even 

Iron harx how to him ami chain, him- 
not, Prisonsj welcome. 

It was more the vision of a petfcction whi3i 
Ihc ixK't symbolized in Sri Aurobindo. 

In this hour of trial and tribulation, 

Of grief, sorrow and annihilation 
Amid bondage and despair 
I look at thee ani'I hear 
TIki unfettered soul's rapture clear 
The eternal pilgrim's muse. Oh seer 
Tbei song of a j:easol!ess quest. 
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i'he poet inovea on. .He visualises neither 
l)ovorty nor fear, neither sorrow, nor shame, nor 
wrong. He characterised Aurobindo's message 
as n niofesage sublime, of deathless death in 
ihyine and ho was the p<x’t wdio sat in people’s 
heart. 

Oil! who ihou propiiet wast. 

The jMiet hear.s “the mighty roar of rumb¬ 
ling waves of the.sea, that is ever free that 
craves in Ih under, lightning and in rain, and 
in this Tiiedley of song he brought his humble 
one: 

“‘Arobiiido. Rabintlra’s homage you 

have won.” 

At the same time! the poet instinctively 
realizes that Sri Aurobindo is but the willing 
instrument through which the Divine is work¬ 
ing and to Whom he has surreuc'K'red. The 
poet loo bows to Him W'ho in his playful 
mood not only creates and destroys but katda 
again from darienss to light, from death to life. 
It is He 

Who talks in diverse languages 

fti different climes to diverse races 

He whose voice we hear in all great 

endeavour 

In all great achievements and splendour. 

This senso of the Divine encompassing 
everything had also dawned on the poet and it 
was a ri minder that he saw this Divine however 
imperfectly in a kindrqd soul. That was the 
greatest tribute he could pay to Sri: Aurobindo 
to a man, to whom 

Sorrow does not matter 
Bruises do not hurt 
Losses couat not 
Feur has no grip 

and who does neither believe in a falsu king 
nor in his putiishmrnt and who can defy death 
und to such a man comes the eternal answer of 
dualitjr 

I exist, you exist 

Anri inr between us Truth doth stay. 


This picture of Sri Aurobmdo was to quote 
Sri Aurobindo himself: 

“A preface only of the epic climb 
Of human soul to an eternal state.” 

Twenty years later, the port paid a greater 
tribute to the Saint of Pondicherry when he said 
—“I have seen you in your first Tapasya and 
had bowed to you in dicep reverence. Today 1 
have the good fortune of seeing you again in 
\our .s.rene calmness, in your s-C'coud Tapasya 
and I bow again and say, ‘0 Aurobindo, take 
my homage; you have realiaod in your own life 
thL saying of our Rishis that we are one with 
tlk; Universe’.” 

Years ago Sri Aurobindo in hi.s book on 
the Ideal of Ihi- Karmoyogiii had oullinql the 
real meaning and purp<i.'!yc> uf India’s awakening 
—^thi deep and underlying fork's that were 
shaping her dc'.sliny and the bes> way of serving 
her. His Ultarpara spcecli delivered just after 
his acquittal was remarkable for the revelation 
of the new faith aivl light tiiut had dawned on 
him in jail. A new urge of withdrawing himself 
from day to day politics came up on him and 
he n tired to Pondicherry and lived there in 
silent communion for 40 years. People have 
called him an escapist who should have been 
in the thick of the fight. But his dynamism 
was not askep. It burst forth in new vigour, in 
a new rhythm—(.nibracing all aspects of 

existence striving for a richer, fuller and nobleir 
life. With his usual profundity of thought, 
sublimity of conception and loftiness of language 
he hak'l long ago discussed the problem of 
Human Unity in a series of 35 articUls in the 
pages of Arya during the first World War. He 
was a Yogi but he neVer faikd to emphasise 
the national value of mundane things such as 
art, its aesthetic, intellectual and spiritual 
ia.spccts. He took up his pen in defence of 
Indian culture. Ais a poet his vision soared 
high above the cosmic oneness in supramcntal 
region ami his collective poems and dramas 
and his latest Sabitri closed a chapter of 
poetic excellence and beauty coupled with deep 
penetrating thought that ia hardly surpassed. 
Sabitri was conoeiveid as .”a priestess of 
imnMculate ecstasies” with a body like a pardyle . 
of dawn “a niche for veiled divinity.” He ha4. 
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visualued in her the perfection to which Human 
apiiit couljdr aspire. We find this gradually 
revealed in the Bodes of Birth and Quest, Book 
of Life, Book of Love and Book of Fate. It 
is not without significance that the country got 
indepen|:}ieBOc on the 15th of August, the day of 
Sri Aurobindo’s birth. His prophetic words still 
ring true: 

“It was the supreme misfortune of India 
that before she was able to complete the rounl 
of her experience and gather up the fruit of 
her long millenium of search and travail that 
her national life broke into fragments. There 
is still an unexhausted vitality in her. She )el 
nourishes the seeds of rebirth and renewal. Will 


she'yet arise, combine her past and continue 
the great dream where she left it oif^ shaking 
off on the one hand the soils ami filth that 
have grown aad recast on the other htr own 
. . . . lln doing so lies her one chance of 
salvation. *' 

“Night is darkest before dawn and the 
coming of dawn is inevitable. But the new worjd 
whoso coming we envisage is not to be made of 
the same texture as the old and different only 
in pattern. It must come by other means from 
within and not from without.” 

I English rondcriu^ of the poet’s original used in 
tile article are the writer’s own.] 

0 :- 


THE SPIRIT OF REFORMATION 

By Prof. CHUNILAL GHAKRABORTY, m.a. 


It is an accomplished fact that the Church of They built a Papal State, indulged in secular 
Rome, up to the earlier part of the middle age, activities and enriched their coffers by copiously 


discharged its social functions well by acting as 
a unifying force in Europe which had still been 
living in the backwater of civilization. The 
whole of Europe constituted a single Christen¬ 
dom; the individual and the social institution 
owed their allegiance to the Church. The 
Church acted as the guardian of moraJ prin¬ 
ciples and demanded unquestionable faith and 
obedience to the Holy Scriptures. Any inquiry 
of causalities, any independent thinking was 
tabooed as blasphemy. Thus all windows of the 
mind were shut and man had to live in a shell. 

So long as the Churcii of Rome stuck to the 
spirit of the Holy Writ and iteelf emulated all 
the principles it preached, doubtlessly it could 
demand obedience from the people of the 
Christendom. But very soon it outlived its func¬ 
tion. Gradually the Catholic Church fell into 
the low depth of vices. While it preached the 
virtues of poverty and showed the wisdom of 
pursuing a pious life for the salvation of the life 
hereafter, it itself pursued a course which 
certainly had no relation with its lofty preach¬ 
ings. The Popes accumulated vast properties. 
The intriguing Italian politics did not leave 
them untouched; ttje relipous heads of the 
Chrigtendom became depraved and active 
participants in the nefarious fstctious politics. 


drawing the revenues from the entire reli¬ 
gious institutions of Europe, which were subor¬ 
dinate to the Church of Rome. In short, in a 
feudal Europe the whole Christendom consti¬ 
tuted one big feudal estate of the Roman Church, 
while the churches of various countries, them¬ 
selves as.«uming feudal character, acted as the 
agents of papal extortion. 

Thus Rome thrived happily on the faith 
and ignorance of the peoi>le. This state of laffairs 
continued long, but could not have been ever- 
Iflsting. The socio-economic and intellectual 
forces that Iiad been working, invisibly, but in¬ 
exorably, started creating a breach, which gra¬ 
dually went on widening and finally en¬ 
gulfing the whole of Europe in a mortal combat. 
Initially the religious questions were more pro¬ 
nounced, but afterwards the economic questions 
assumed a proportion, which in effect, galvanised 
a new Europe. It is not very profitable to argue 
which of these was primary and which secon¬ 
dary in shaping the historical process. But it 
may.be said that both the questions contributed/ 
their relative importance and interacted upon 
each other. In course of our enquiry it will be 
observed that so far as the Refoimation move¬ 
ment of Europe was concerned, although appa¬ 
rently it represented religious questions directed 
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at freeing the Catholic Churches of all their 
vices, nevertheless the aocio-economic forces 
which had been gathering momentum, starting 
from even before the advent of Renaissance, 
ultimately transformed the whole character of 
the religioas movement. 

“Heralded by an economic revolution i'< 
less profound than that of three centuries later, 
a new world of the sixteenth centuiy took 
its character from the outburst of economic 
energy in which it had been lK)rn. Tjike the 
nineteecnth rentiuy. it saw a swift increase in 
wealth and impressive expansion of trade, a 
concentration of financial power on a scale 
unknown before, the rise, amid fierce social con¬ 
vulsions, of new classes and depression of the 
old, the trimnph of a new culture and system 
of ideas amid struggles not Ies.s bitter.”^ 

T(, is understandable, therefore, why the 
very modest claims of Martin IjUther. who was 
no revolutionaiy by any standard of judgement 
or facts, sot in motion such unprecedented forces 
of social convulsions as to fonfuse and tear as- 
und«T the whole social values which were 
hitherto being accepted as immutable law.s of 
a higher being. The whole of Europe hurled 
itself in the throes of a revolution which had 
swept the land even up to the 19th century. 

'‘rrotcstaiit revolution w'a< but one wave of 
the mlvancing tide of modern civilization. Tt 
wa^- a great revolutionarj' wave, the onward 
swell of which, beginning with the refu.sal of 
reform'' at the Diet of Worms produced the 
peasants’ war and the sack of Rome, swept on 
through the revolt of the Netherlands, the Thirty 
Years war, the Puritan Revolution in England 
unih'r Oliver Cromwell, the formation of the 
great American republic, until it came to a. head 
and broke in all the terrors of the French Revo¬ 
lution. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine the 
condition of Europe ]>rior to the Reformation. 
It was a time of rapid economic and consequent 
social changes. The trouble finst started in 
England as a (.onsequence of Hundred yeans’ war 
with France causing incalculable harm to 
peasants. In the wake of it the land was visited 
by the Black Death sweeping away one-third 

1. II. H. Tawny; Religion and the Rise of 
('npilalum, p. 79. 

2. Seebohm: The Bra of Protestant Revolution, 

P 2M. , i . 


of the population. The English lords suffered 
because they had to pay more wages to the 
labour whose numbers had shrunk up. The 
Government immediately came to their rescue 
with the statute of labour putting down the 
rat<‘ of wages. In such an England the preach¬ 
ings of .Tohn Wyeliffe and his followers against 
the worldliness, pursuit of wealth and jiap 
(xactions, acted as fuse whh'h i^et England into 
a big conflagration of Peasant’s Revolt in 1381. 
Tt wa.*! a protest against the existing .«tate of 
things anfl a precursor to final break with Rome 
that was achieved during the Tudor rule. As 
for the shift of economio interests the Peasant’s 
Revolt f'ct the jirocess in motion, vhieh after 
the AVar of Ro.'ies, led England to start its 
journey towards now economic and .‘■ocial go.Hl. 
The age of feduali.«m was becoming a thing of 
the past and the ago of mereantilism began. 
And the combined effect of all these precipitated 
a break with the existing religions dogmas. 

Meantime somewhat similar forces of 
change pushed Europe further and further away 
to tear itself off the mediaeval social fabric. In 
the middle ages the Italian cities, especkailly 
Venice and Florence, reaped the chief benefit of 
commerce with the East. Germany loo was 
enjoying commercial pro'-perity. ('on.'^Cfiuently 
other nation.s of Europe grew onviou.s of the 
opulence of these statr.«; every nation b'lt a craze 
for new economic ventures witli the East. 

“First attempted ns a counterpoise to the 
Italian monopolists, then pressed home will 
ever greater eagerness to mm the flank of the 
Turk, as his stranglc-hoId on the eastern com¬ 
merce tightened, the di.scovcries were neither 
happy accidents nor the disinterc.sted curiosity 
of science. They were the climax of almost, a 
century of patient economic effort.”’’ 

In such a Europe the Renaissance provided 
the spiritual food and added further to intensify 
the onward march of the nations who had 
already been pulsating with a gust of unpreec- 
dented energy and spirit of adventure. Men 
e.a.nie out of the narrow shell of mediaeval suin r- 
stition. They learned to worship reason and cast 
away blind faith indoctrinated by the Church. 
Everything now, before the acceptance of in¬ 
trinsic validity, must be examined by the 
touchstone of reason; and reason more olften* 

3. R. H. Tawny; Religion and Ae Rite of 
t'apitalittn, p. 79. . 
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than not, coalesced with the newly emergent 
interest, principally that of the mercantile class. 

Under such a background then we should 
now, for scientific usderstanding, attempt to 
appreciate the tortuous movements of the Re¬ 
formation wherein it may be possible to under¬ 
stand why, contrary to the teachings and in¬ 
tentions of Luther and radical Calvin, bistorj- 
destined it to traverse a dififerent course. The 
religious movement very often had to compro¬ 
mise and reorient itself with the economic 
aspirations of the mercantile class from whom 
the main bulk of the supporters, at a relatively 
later date, came to swell the rank. 

In Luther we do not find anything re¬ 
volutionary. He was not for any major or 
radical changes; ideologically he was still essen¬ 
tially mediaeval. He had full reverence for the 
Catholic, religion. What he wanted was simply 
reforms of the cliureh that was enme.«Jied in 
temporal j^ursuit. The ninety-five theses which 
he had hung on the Castle Churoii of Witton- 
Inirg were all directed against the sale of indul¬ 
gence ami other eorrujit practices of the Roman 
church. As to social grievances of the peasantry 
and the middle class he had no great .sympathy; 
ho disliked the activitie.« of tlio mercantile class 
and asked the suffering peasantry to accept their 
fate with Christian fortitude. He oros-sed .s\\ord 
with Eek who held brief for tlie legality of 
eliarging interest in husincs.s transaction. To 
Luther usuiy was impiouis and violative to tlie 
Gospel. Consequently Lutheranism had to 
depend with sondle reliance on the secular 
authorities. 

“Luther was always in favour of authority 
and the tumult in Germany increased that feel¬ 
ing. , . , The seculair Government must take 
in hand the organisation of religion. The eon- 
c(-ption that one supreme authority on earth 
was that of the secular Government; the suspi- 
'•ion of the common man and the resolve to pre¬ 
vent the people from exercising any control over 
the arrangement of the (.'hurch.”^ 

Nevertheless, such was the paraidux that his 
protest against religious malpractices released 
great social forces which he had least foreseen 
or had any sympathy wdth. The prediction of 
Erasmus that lall Europe will be turned upside 

4; T. M. Lindsay: History of the Reformation in 
(rermanVt p. 412. 


down in universe,! revolution was coming to be 
true. The suffering peasantry were agitated by 
Luther’s teachings in defence of liberty and 
equality of all men before God, The attack 
upon the clergy had further intensified the ill- 
feeling of the peasantry who had also had their 
grievances against these feudal priests. Added 
to this was the di«;ontent of the middle class of 
the town who had their own grievances against 
local territorial magnates. Even some of them 
fraternised with the peasanht. Perhape, their 
guiding motto was to fish in the troubled water 
thereby strengthening their own position. Mun- 
zar, one time compatriot Luther, supported 
the caui*e,s of the peasants. He preached a sort 
of anarchical individualism and cstahlishod a 
communistic regime at Mulhausin. 

Throughout a large part of the Eastern 
Germany the peasants rose in revolt in 1524. 
The Communistic elements of the movement 
estranged the middle class, and the dis¬ 
united princes of Germany now closed up their 
ranks and suppressed the rising with uncommon 
savagerj'. “Where the pyeasants had slain their 
hundreds in the heat of the slniggle, the princes 
slew their tens of thousands in the spirit of 
revenge.”’’ Perhaps their savagery was more 
due to foad’ than revenge. The ascendency of the 
lower class, they thought, would jeopardise the 
very cxi.stcncc of their own hegemony. In tliis 
they had obtained support from tlie rising 
bourgeoisie too. Therefore since then, “the Re¬ 
forms had to wage war on two fronts. 

Anabaptism and the peasants’ revolts were feared 
and hated by the rising bourgeoisie of the 10th 
Century more fiercely and more nervously than 
similar proletarian disturbances of later day. 
They were suppressed with savage cruelty, 
which received the blcsiting.s of both Luther 
and Calvin.’’* 

Many blaaned Luther for the disturbance 
although ho himself had condemned the actions 
of the peasants in no uncertain terms. “Luther 
had lost to some extent the support, of the lower 
class, and was forced to lean still more upon the 
princes.”^ 

I^uther writes: 

“The princes of this workl arc gods, the 

common people ore satan, through whom God 

5. A. T. Grant: HUtory of Europet, 

6. Sabine: A History of Political Theories. 

7. Johnson: Europe in the ISth Centuty, p. 179. 
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sometimes does what at other times he does. But the cause was not totally lost. In other 
directly through Satan, that is, makes rebel- countries of Europe, such as, in Holland and 
lion as a punishment for the people’s sins. England, where bourgeoisie capitalism deve- 
‘T would rather suffer a prince doing loped considerably, the religious movement as- 
wnong than a people doing right.”® sumed a decisive turn. The middle class grow 

Further: restless and lost all respects for either Luther 

“It is in no wise proper for anyone who or Zwingli and their doctrines. Whether it may 
would be Christian to set himself up against conform to the prevailing religious dogmas or 
his Government, whether it acts justly or not the onward march of the naecent capitalism 
unjustly. proceed inexorably to its destined goal 

“There «re no belter works than to obey 1® the n^ of the 

and sowe all those who are set over us as fny existing social practices that may 

superiors. For this reason, also, disobedience “ brake must be removed, 
is a great sin than murder, unchastity, theft “The development of bourgeoisie capitalism 
and dishonesty, all that those may include.”® was handicapped by the ecclesiastical prohibition 
Therefore, Lutheranism, in effect, neither of interest and many practices land institutions 
sided with the rising mercantile class nor the of the Catholic Church, It is, therefore, com- 
lowcr class, but depended on the support of the prchensible why the battle for the replacement 
jirinces .and consequently came in conflict with of the feudal economy by modern capitalistic 
the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles V, the one and incidentaJly for the liberation of scienti- 
defender of faith. “Charles himself became more fic research, should have been fought and won 
convinced that heresy and rebellion were syno- finst on the religious field in the reformation.”^^ 
nymousMoreover, he must pre^erv’e the unity “The religious changes incidental to the 
of the Christendom and as such had to wage Reformation were not the object sought but 
war against the princes of Gerniainy who sided means of attaining that object. The existing 
with Lutheranism. As a result Germany had ecclesiastical system was the practical evolution 
been pushed into the maelstrom of a civil war. of the dogma, and the overthrow of the dogma 
.As to the princes there was nothing noble in was the only way to obtain permanent relief 
their motives but to maintain their petty tyranny from the intolerable abuses of that system,”^® 
and get enriched by the riches of the Catholic The new apostle of the bourgeosie was 
Church. The German bourgeoisie were also on Calvin who had no vacillation or trepidation of 
the decline as a social force; for the centre of JjUther, In unequivocal terms he supported the 
commerce had by this lime shifted from Levant cause of the bourgeoisie who were predestined* 
to Antwerp as a result of Turkish advance, to act as the spearhead of revolution. Where 
Consequently the proces.s of disintegration set Lutheranism failed, Calvanism provided the 
in motion wliich during the Thirty Years "War theoretical weapon in the hands of the middle 
reached the final .stage. Therefore, in the land class. “Calvin with all his rigour, accepted the 
of it.s birth, because of its peculiar historical main institutions of a commercial civil- 
and social conditions traced above, Protestant- ization, and supplied la creed to the classes 
ism failed to infuse any new spirit and vitalize which were to dominate the future.”*® 
the nation. The country relapsed into mediaeval Meanwhile, the Catholic powers had orga- / 
obsolescence and the unfinislied economic revo- nised themselves under the banner of the 
lution of the land had to wait “till the creation Counter-Reformation. Their guiding motto was 
of railway system in the 19th century made to preserve the hegemony of the Catholic church 
Germany again the entrepot between Western and the feudal order of the society. Stmong 
Europe and Russia, Austria, Italy and the Near Catholic powers, such as, Spain, Austria and 
East.”*® France, supported the organisation and mar- 

8. Quoted by Prwerved Smith: The Age oj Re- 11. V. Gordon Cihilde: Hietofy, p. 76. 

formaLion, p. 594, 12. H. C. Lea: Cambridge ModSm Hi»torV, 

9. On Good Works, Vol. VI, p. 260. Vol. I, p. 663. ill L| I 

10. Tawny: Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 13. Tawny: Religion and the Rise of Capittdi^, 

p. 96. p. 103. 
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shalled all their lorces behind the movement to 
wipe out heresy once and for all. Compared to 
their resources and strength the Protestants 
i^ccmed materially insignificant. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact, the spirit of the Calvinists, who 
were imbibed with a new mission, could not be 
crushed, neither the historical destiny of the 
civilization could be postponed. Europe flung 
itself into a mortal struggle. It was a combat 
between the diehard old forces and the emergent 
new forces. Apparently although it had assumed 
the guise of religious struggle, yot the burning 
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question was whether feudalism or capitalism 
should survive. Ultimately capitalism w<m the 
day. “The first triumph of the bourgeoisie—^the 
merchants, bankers, and the master craftsmen 
of the town in tlieir subconscious struggle 
to replace the ruling classes of feudalism—^the 
landed nobility—was won in the religious sphere 
in the Reformaton, and assumed the theo¬ 
logical guise of Protestantism.”^* 

{To be continued) 

14. V. Gordon C.'liilde; Hislory, p. 30. 


BASIC EDUCATION FOR WORLD PEACE 

By Prof. Dr. M. KHUSHDIL, m.a., p.t., ph.D. 


' ’ The necessity to c.stablish lasting peace among 
t])c nations of the world was never before felt 
more urgently than it is today. The last two 
world wars have brought home to the common 
man the stark reality of death and destruction, 
grief and angui.sh. suffering and sorrows that 
can be inflicted on human life. One can well 
imagine the catastrophe that can befall on man 
tlirough the use of atomic, hydrogen and various 
kinds of bombs and deadly weapons, chemical 
warfare and other innumerable mc.ans of human 
annihilation still unknown to the layman. If 
the intelligent people of the world do not devise 
means to stop war-mania among peoples and 
inculcate in its place an attitude of peaceful 
living, the conscKjuencc will be far deadlier than 
those ever known in the history of mankind. 

Ordinarily, war-mania has been attributed 
to the instinct of pugnacity by psychologists. 
Some say that it is an outcome of the ten¬ 
dency of self-preservation. Others are of the 
opinion that it is more due to ambition, greed, 
propaganda and a totalitarian type of education 
\ than any other single factor. The presence of 
war-activities and the spirit of violence indi¬ 
cate that man has not learnt the democratic 
principles of fraternity, equality and mutual 
respect. It goes to show that the brute in man 
still there and the signs of the barbarous 
^tage in the deveopment of human race are still 
present. 

I Thb Land of Glorious Tbauitions 

India has been, from time immemorial, a 
country of peace-traditions. There are many 


instance.s in her history where kings have aban¬ 
doned their thrones to spread among the people 
the ideals of self-sacrifice, peace and good-will. 
Raja Harish Chandra, for example, gave away 
his whole kingdom to a Bishi and accepted 
poverty and misery to uphold the principles of 
truth and duty. Similarly, Ram Chandraji for¬ 
sook his throne of Ajodhya in favour of his step¬ 
brother Bharat and lived fourteen years in exile 
in the forest in accordance with the wishes of 
lii.s parents, Gautam Buddha left his kingdom 
and became a Sannyasi and Bhikshu to preach 
the message of love and peace to the people of 
the world. Thp great Asoka, after the battle 
of Kalinga, took a vow not to wage war against 
any people. Tie devoted his whole life to the 
propagation of peace and piety, toleration and 
truth, among the people of Asia. 

The Basic Scheme of Education 
Mahatma Gandhi in our own times gave 
the message of love, truth and non-violence to 
the world. He gave new values to humanity and 
heightened the moral stature of man. He was 
not only a groat saint and politician but was 
also a great educationist of his time. He gave 
to the country a scheme of education which he 
based on his ideals of truth and non-violence. 
In his presidential speech at the Wardha Educa¬ 
tion Conference, held on 22nd and 23rd October, 
3937, he declared: 

“If We want to eliminate communal strife 
and international strife, we must start with 
foundations pure and strong, rearing our 
younger generation on the education, I hav^ 
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adumbrated. That plan springs out of non¬ 
violence.” 

Education in many oounti'ios has been 
utilised to inculcate a spirit to rule others, to 
conquer other countries and to become a strong 
war-like nation. Mahatma Gandhi realised that 
education can and should be used .a.s an in.stru- 
ment for building a non-violent world society. 
He believed that if war-mania can be propa¬ 
gated through cducaiioii, it can also be banned 
and banished tlirough education. He empimsised 
on the education of the child and the com¬ 
munity both. He started with adult education 
and proposed to carry on the programme of 
‘Xcw Education’ stage by stage from the pre- 
ha.-sic to college and University level. He 
pleached that llie young and the old alike 
should inst(‘ad of muional vanity and aggran¬ 
disement he taught a lesson of love, sympathy 
and co-operation to insure i>eace and well¬ 
being among nations. 

Thk Aims of lUsic EnucATiuN 

The aims of basic education arc ‘the all¬ 
round development of man’ and ‘the creation of 
a balanced and harmonious society’—“a jusler 
tiocial order in which there will he no unnatural 
division between the ‘haves’ and ‘have nets’ 
and eveiybody would be assured of a living wag<,> 
and the right of freedom.” 

Histoiy tells us thiit many wais have been 
fought among the countrie.s and nations of the 
world for superiority, domination and comiuest. 
.Although, for en-siiring individual and collective 
welfare and settling di>putes, war might have 
been neces.sary in the past, it has mi.serahl> 
failed to pre.^-erve peace among group.s and 
nations today. Peace, it has been amply de¬ 
monstrated, cannot be preserved by jiliysical 
force, 'rhe tibnoxious slogan of war to end war, 
has, many a time, been used by the militaiy 
leaders of the world to excite the ignorant 
f'Cople for bloodshed and destruction. But war 
cannot end war. Mahatma Gandhi realised 
that war can only he ended by creating a new 
social order through basic education. 

The establishment of a new co-operative 
regime in place of ‘the present competitive and 
inhuman regime based on exploitation and 
violent force,’ is possible if competition is 
eliminated from the world socieiy. Competition 
is the chief cause of conflict. It creates a pro¬ 


found feeling of frustration among individuals 
and nations and leads to a subtle programme 
of propaganda against each other. It gives birth 
to morbid leadership with perverse ideals. It 
encourages war and engenders emoitional un- 
Imppiness. The aim of basic education is to 
:(K»t out competition and exploitation and im¬ 
plant eo’-operatiou and goodwill in their place 
by (xlucHting the people and thus building a 
new peaceful world society where every indivi¬ 
dual will find equal opportunity for bis develop¬ 
ment and where ‘the rights of many will not be 
tnamplcd down for the pleasures of a few.’ 

According to Mahatma Gandhi, the following 
.MIC the broad features of his new' social order: 

(i) In the new society there is to he no 
da.ss or caste .superiority and education would 
bring cipiality of status between the sons of a 
weaver, an agriculturist, a school master, 
collector, a minister or a mendiant prinro. 

lid fn the new society there arc to he oo 
drags and parasitc.s whether rich or poor. 

‘ Eveiyonc should be a w’orkcr who will look 
upon all kinds of uocfiil work, including manual 
labour, even scavenging, as honourable, and 
v ho will ho i>otli able and willing to stand on 
lii-^ own leg.s.” 

(ill) In th{‘ new society, every individual 
is to realise that as a member of society, hp has 
not only rights but also duties and obligations. 
He must be lK>th willing and able to repay in the 
form of some useful service what he owes to it 
a.s a member of an organised ciN'ilised society. 
I'lie motive of social service must dominate all 
the activities of every citizen of the new State. 

In .‘<uch a social order of ^laliatma Gandhi’s 
dream, everj’body will live in peace and har¬ 
mony. The leaders of tins .society w'ould be 
.sane and intelligent enough to drive away war 
from the world. 

The Curhiculum and Methods 
The basic curriculum has been so devisi' 
as to afford many occasions and opportunities 
to awaken in children the importance of world 
peace. The syllabus of basic craft, social studies, 
general science, language, etc., and many extra 
curricular activities and programmes of the 
school, helps to achieve this purpose. 

The basic ^ craft, for example, provides 
many opportunities to emphasise the import¬ 
ance of world peace. While teaching spiniiing 
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Bod waving the tciacher can refer , to the proh* 
lema of unonployment and exploitation of poor 
labourers by big factory owners. Hci cmi 
refer to the national movement in India and 
achievement of freedom with peaceful and non¬ 
violent means. He can point out that the 
spinning wheel stands for p pee. It stdhds 
for individual rights. It is a symbol of love 
for the poor land exploited. It points out that 
peac:< in the world can only be maintained by 
eradicating the use of big machines 'and substi¬ 
tuting in their place small cotlag.^ industries. 

Courses in social stnlies afford many 
chances to stress the n( jed of co-operation 
among nations. All the countries of the world 
ar;( economically interdepoiidenl. One dcpicncb 
on another’s help. This fact of interdependence 
should be car.tfuily imprc&«^ed by the teacher on 
the minds of young children.. They should be 
helped to make an intelligent study of the 
world they live in. They should be taught to 
appreciate the efforts of the leaders of mankind 
for peace and good-will. 

The science syllabus should teach that thi? 
scientific inventions are for thj comfort and 
convenience of man and not for his destruction. 
With thtjr help the scientists should try 
to make the world a peaceful, secure and con¬ 
genial place to live in. New inventions should 
be utilised for the service of humanity. Energy 
shouljd be harnessed to light the citiip and not 
to reduce them to ashes. 

Similarly, other subjects, langnagir, art, 
music, etc., of the curriculum and the sevsiral 
programmes and activities such as edebrations 
of festivals, leaders’ birthdays, parents’ days, 
assembliip, sabhas, forums, debates, clubs, 
excursions—^all should be utiliscti to create 
international understanding and goodwill. 

Thi 5 maintenance of world peace is a topic 
which cannot he confined to any particular 
school programme. The teacher should corre- 
latsl the problems of international importance 
with the theme in band. The local apd 
national problems may be introduced to child- 
rm. from the international point of view. In 
a way, the whole! school curricula programmes 
and activities can be utilised to weavt/ the 
international theme. 

For world puace, it is essential that child¬ 
ren should be taught at least one foreign langu¬ 
age to promote harmonious relations and better 
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u^dentonding with the people living in far- 
off countri'ia. It is a serious drawba*^ In the 
basic scheme that no place has been provided 
in it for any foreign language. There are many 
important languages of the world which can be 
taught to children, in India and abroad. 
English, French, German, Russian, Chinese, etc., 
are some of the important languages of tlie 
world. In thoi writer’s opinion, at least, teach¬ 
ing of English should be made compulsory in 
the basic schools to facilitate international 
understanding. In th. present conditions in 
India, the teaching of English in schools is not 
only essential for communicating with foreign- 
(trs and developing intiina'e cuhUral relations 
with other countries, hui also for establishing 
a bond of unity among the various Indian 
states which speak a language of their own. 

The T;» . of the Teacher 

In order to educate the childr for their 
role as preservers of world peace, the teacher in 
the basic schools, should try to inculcate in them 
certain important qualities and attitudes. He 
should (l^.(^elop in them a broad and balanced 
understanding of the world situation and abi¬ 
lity to consider probltjns objectively, as honestly 
as possible from thit International point of view. 
He should create a desire in them to partioipalO 
in world reconstruction programmes. He should 
encourage them to take part in ac‘ivi!ies design¬ 
ed to outlaw war and to promote and maintain 
peace. He should impart the knowledge of all 
such organisations which are working for 
ptlace. He should explain to them clearly the 
meaning and n'alure of Gandhiji’s principle of 
non-violence and its efBcacy to maintain world 
peace. Hi should teach them the ethics of 
human conduct land establish in them the 
attitudes of tolerancii, goodwill and understand¬ 
ing. He should impress upon them the advan¬ 
tages of democratic living. He should tell 
them that religion is a force which gives mean¬ 
ing and value to human lif \ and not that which 
creates hatred and intolerance 'among thq 
pcoplcl 

In the realisation of the ideal of world 
peac^, the responsibility of the teacher is very 
great. He occupies the key position. Ho is 
thq prime mover of the whole educational 
machinery. He controk the conditions of 
education. Hence he alonai can bear the burdwt 
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of preparing younger generation for world appreciated by the nations of the worldi. Edu* 
entizenship, and infuse in them the spirit to cation is a powerful force! and it can prepare 
maintain paace in world society. He can in- and inspire the younger pitople to live up to the 
cultiate among them the importance of harmony, ideals of peace, harmony and mutual uiv^r* 
iCommoin understanding and ^o-foperative plan- standing. But this can only be possible if all 
ning. Hi! can inspire them for ideals of peace the countries co-opiratively plan a system of 
and goodwill. edu6btion, similar to that of basic education, 

Gandhiji’s method of basic education is an based on truth and non-viol nee. Any other 
example for the world to emulate. His dfforls system would fail to educate the world for 
to establish world peac.i through it should be lasting peace. 
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A PEEP AT HONGKONG 

By Dr. MATILAL DAS, m.a., B.ii., ph.D. 

In my tour-programme 1 did not chalk out a rian in the English scn.sc hut this fact that I 
stay at Hongkong but the B.O.A.C. plane did not take nv.at was not made known to tho 
by which I travelled from Bangkok to 'J'okyo staff in the plane, but still they tried to give 
takes a night's rest at Kowloon, so I was able me a very good lunch. I can say in this con- 
to have a peep at Hongkong. iiection that of tho many air-lines in all of 

Hongkong is in a sense an International which I travelled in the tourist class B.O.A.C. 
town and is claimed to be an enchanting city seems to me to be the best for its punctual 
of romance which can boast of the gayest of flight, comfortable arrangements and pleasing 
cosmopolitan night-life. Unfortunately night- service. The difference between Bangkok time 
life has no attraction for me so I cannot vouch and Hongkong time is two hours and we got 
for all the wild tales that are told all over the down at Kaitak Airport at about dusk, 
world about the glamour of Hongkong. The first impression of the island was very 



The Hongkong skyline Hongkong by night 

I boarded the air-ship of the B.O.A.C. pleasing with its blue harbour, the imposing 
at Bangkok at 10.26 a.m. on Wednesday, the sky-line of Hon^ong with the world famous 
26th August, 1064. The hostess was a charm- Peak, the sky-scrapers and the grass-plane near 
ittg young lady and she tried her very best the Aerodrome. 

to give us entire satisfAction. 1 am a vegeta- Wo were soon taken by a luxurious bui 



A PfifiP At 

to the best hotel of th^|>lAcei Thie Penifisula 
is the largest and the best of tbe many com> 
fortable hotels. The rooms^are nicely fur¬ 
nished, each has a private bath and telephone 



Hongkong by n'ght 


and is also linked with the local wired broad¬ 
casting system called Rediffusion which pro¬ 
vides a 7 A.M. to midnight programme of 
entertainment and news. The charge for a 
single room in this hotel is 40 Hongkong dol¬ 
lars as against ten or twelve in the other first 
class hotels. 



Hongkong 


On arrival I got a dollar changed into the 
local currency. Then after putting my things 
into my room, I went into the Library where 
there were several newspapers. After reading 
for a while, I went to the dining room for 


dhmer. An oceellent dinn^ was iservi^.^ i 
relished the food. I then strolled alime into 
the streets and managed to go to the star-ferry 
on paying 20 cents. I went ovw to the main 



The haibour, Hongkong 

island and after walking about a mile I found 
the interesting peak tram and went up on the 
peak. ; , i 1 IJii 

I got a splendid view from the peak. The 
sparkling water dazzling by many lights was a 
grand sight to see. The sea here was crescent- 



The “Star” Ferries 


shaped and thus presented a very beautiful 
land-scape. 

Behind me I heard people talking in Hindi 
and turned round to sec. There was a party 
of Indians who were out on night-seeing; they, 
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however, did not notice me end I did not think into & suburban area where booses with charm* 


it right to question strangers in that place. 

I was previously told that Hongkong con¬ 
tains a small settlement of Indian traders who 
carry on business here. 1 got down by the train 
again and walked here and there. Then I 
look a tram to come to the Star-fcriy. I. 
crossed and came back to Kowloon. 



The K.C.R. cJock-towcr 
Once I thought of going to a cinema but 
on second thought I gave up the idea. 1 went to 
my room and wrote a couple of letters and 
then began to sleep. 



The view from tlio peak 
I woke up very early ne.xt morning and 
went out. In order to see as much of Hong¬ 
kong as was possible I took Bus No. 1 at 
Kowloon Fcriy. It took me through Nathan 
Road, which is full of the magnificent shops 


ing little gardens abound. The change from the 
hustle and bustle is very refreshing. 

The buses were all of the London model 
with two deckers. From there I went to Lai- 
cliikok which has a nice beach. The water 
Iierc is jrlacid and ideal for a sport of rowing. 
I was told that some years back there was an 
attempt to establish a pleasure centre here 
but it failed but derelict joyrides are still there. 
From here by bus No. 6 I returned to the 
Ferry. I then walked back to the hotel and 
had a nice breakfast. The bus of the B.O.A.C. 
came and took us to the Airport at about 
8. A.M. 



The Botanical Gardens 

It is said that one can buy virtually any- 
tliing under the Sun and at the lowest prices in 
(he world. But as 1 was going away from home, 
I could not verify this claim, but some of the 
other passengers took advantage of this unsur¬ 
passed shopping bargains. 

With its many hotels, accommodation, is 
no problem and tourists from all over the world 
flock together here in large numbers. There are 
C>hinese, European, Russian, Scandinavian, 
French and American cuisine to satisfy the 
gourraat and there are women and wine to 
satisfy others. 

My stay in Hongkong was too short but 
I saw a little. That was an interesting sight. 
One can view the whole panorama of Hong¬ 
kong from a rattan seat in the first class of 
the tram. 

As our plane glided over the airport, 





A PEEP AT H0iK>K0m 


could bftve a view of the New twritories. 
Hongkong is not confined to the Island and 
Kowloon. A stretch of the China mainland 
extending froin the border at Shumchun to 
Boundary Street has been leased from China 
for 100 years from 1898, though Hongkong be¬ 
came a British possession in 1941. 


live the lanka people who prefer to live on tbeii' 
fishing junks and seldom bother to be mi dry¬ 
land except for bringing their supplies. 

When I visited Hongkong, it was the time 
of the festival of the Chinese seventh moon 
which started on July 30th and would end on 
August 27th, It was a festive celebration in 
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honour of the Chinese Philosopher Laotze, 
father of the Taoists. There are no temples in 
Hongkong in honour of him but in some tem¬ 
ples one can find his image along with others. 
He is pictured as an old man riding on a water- 
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The “Tiger Balm” Pagoda 
The new territories arc inhabited mostly 
by farmers who cultivate lands in the most 
primitive way it has always been undertaken 


The juuka 

I, however, had no opiwrtunity of witness¬ 
ing this gala festival. Wliilc musing on and 
looking at the bright island from the window 
of the speed-bird, I thought of the future of 
Hongkong. 

The days of colonialism are fading fast 
and it is time that the Chinese people will 
demand this island and the British shall have 
to lea\'e this sunny spot in the Chinese sea with 
their bag and baggage. 

Up and down, the plane made a particu¬ 
larly l^d jolt. I woke up from my reverie. 
The Chinese tmple Soon the speed-bird made herself steady and 

in China. The British technical influences have flew into the open space of the blue sun-lit 
not ipado much headway. In this place also sky. 



UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE FOR MAURITIUS 


By E. Babajee, 
Editor, *‘Zamana”, Mauritius 


Constitutional changes were long overdue. It 
was, therefore, with a sigh of relief that, in 
February last, the people of Mauritius learned 
ilhat the Right Hon. Allan Lennox,-B«yd, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, has 
consented to divide Mauritius into as many (as 
40 (single-member constituencies. 

It is generally known that during the days 
of World War II some fearless Iivlo-Mauritian 
leaders worked with might and main, to get a 
new constitution for Mauritius. Their efEorts 
were crowned with success and General Elections 
were held in 1948. The Indo-Miauritian element 
then came into its own. 



Honhlo S. Biseoondoyal 


So far the L^islative Council ha,d only 19 
elected members. The number has thus been 
raised from 19 to 40. 

From 1948 onwards British authors who 
enjoyeid our hospitality have chosen to vilify 
Indo-lV^uritians. More than four books have 
appeared in London in which Indo-Mauritians 
have been taken to task for no fault of theirs. 


A handful of whites haileid the fault-finding 
authors as the 'saviours of tfie Wite Race! Both 
Britishers who are 300 strong, and the French 
who have a population of 10,000, have antagoni¬ 
zed the patriots. 

Bui it all came to little. last effort was 
made by Sir Robert Scott, the Governor of the 
island, to deprive the people of Mauritius of 
their legitimate rights when he succeedOfd in 
getting almost all the elected and nominated 
members of the Legislative Council to share his 
view about the inadvisability of obtaining 
Universal Suffrage for the time b®ing. He and 
his admirers were of the definite opinion that 
there was no harm in the country obtaining it 
in 19631 That was indeed a gross fraud on the 
Mauritian masses. 

That was precisely where the shoe pinched. 
EvOr since 1946, Mr. S. Bissoondoyal has b<*en 
clamouring for Universal Suffrage. He toured 
the country, held huge meetings and made it 
known that the country was ripe for the in¬ 
troduction of Universal Suffrage. It is precisely 
when he had held such a meeting that he was 
waylaid anid assaulted. 

Dr. Cure, the founder of the Labour Party, 
had stress'd the point that Universal Suffrage 
was desirable. No heed was, however, paid to 
his suggestion as the authorities had succeeded 
in having his voice hushed. 

It is the campaign led by the victim of the 
assault that has had the desircdi effect. Dr. 
Cure’s mantle had, so to say, fallen upon him. 
He has been twice electe^l member of the 
Legislative Council topping the list of the 
eUcted candidates on both the occasions. His 
popularity is envieJi by all the admirers of 
governors. Referring to this man of action and 
inspiring orator. The Sunday Times wrote once 
that he has been “for many years a thorn in 
the side of successive Governors.” It is no 
wonder if he has had to serve several terms of 
imprisonment. 



A moeting addressed by the Hon’ble S. Bissooixdoyal 




Brushing aside the Govrxnor’s suggestion 
that could only damp the Mauritian patriot's 
spirit, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
wrote to His ijcctllcncy : 

“Since Mauritius enjoys as high a level of 
cultural and, material attainment as other 
territories in which universal adult suffrage has 
been achieved, I would be unwilling further to 
delay the introduction of universal adult 
suffrage." 

Thus Hon. S. Bissoom’oyal carried th* 

d'ay. 

This active member once moved that it 
was time the country received the visit of a 
Royal Commission of Enquiry. He had the 
support of half of the House. Fenner Brockway, 
the great friend of India, was here in those 
days. He approved of Hon. Bissondoyal’s 
gesture outright. It is, thanks to him, that 
public opinion is being educated and the people 
at laige are interested in the work of the 
Legislative Council. 

Wit^i the advent of Universal Suffrage the 
number of electors which docs not go, now, 


beyond 90,000, will increase threefold. Some 
3,00,000 biauritians are expected to go to the 
polls in a year or two. The new Council will 
be composed of 40 elected members, 12 
nominees and 3 ex-officio members. 

It is hoped that then the Ministerial System 
that has been inaugurated in July 1957, will be 
able to give the people some Satisfaction. 

Curiously enough, the new constitution will 
be no improvement on the one that had been 
granted more than a century and a half ago 
when the island was a French possession. Wo 
read in H. C. M. Austen’s Sea Fights and 
Corsairs of the Indian Ocean ; “The first 
Legislative Colonial Assembly of sixty-one 
members, fr'ely el.cted by the people, was 
install d on 27th April, 1790.” That even 
occurred (xaclly two decades before tha capture 
of Mauritius hy th:j British who had the 
collaboration of 8,740 Sepoys. It i» only by 
turning the telescope of history backwards that 
onei caji know what Mauritius has gained and 
what that South Indian Ocean island has losfl 
during the last two centuries. 
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Madras 


By I^of. K. R. R. SASTRY, 
Principal, University Lave College, Jaipur 


QUiViNT bindings of exported log from Ceylon, 
nestling of fishermen’s huts, dark men and 
women with brown eyes,—such was the sight 
of Chennapattinam, named after the Nayak of 
Chandragiri, when the merchants of the East 
India Company got a factory for trade in 
Madras. Less important than Madura with its 
history going to Pandyan kings and story of 
trade with Rome, certainly less salubrious than 
Bangalore, Madras at the sea-level is a city 
least affected by Muslim onslaught. 


ethnic characteristics. If one starts from the 
north, the portion in George Town (the old 
Black Town) is the hub of commerce. Two 
streets are named after Chetties who earned a 
lot as dabashes (agents) to the Company’s 
nabobs. This is an area where the merchant- 
princes are maintaining temples, dharamsalas 
(rest-housc.s) and educational institutions. Ono 
of such old institutions is the Pachaiyappa 
College. This is also the nest of jewellery shops. 

As one travels west one can locate Pursa- 



Sun-riso at Madras 

If ever there be a town in the East where 
the English language is understood by the 
rickshaw-puller and the jutkawala, it is Madras 
with a Marina, the second longest beach in the 
world. 

II 

Sprawling eight miles along the east coast 
of India, Madras has neither the emotionalism 
of Calcutta nor the cosmopolitanism of Bombay, 
the two other Presidency towns. Time was 
prior to 1955 when the Madras State contained 
the mercurial Andhras and the adventurous 
Malayalee; it has now shrunk into the capital 
of the residuary Madras State having permitted 
the good Kanarese also to walk out to Mysore. 

The City extends to over 50 square miles and 
has a population of about a million and a half. 
The parts of the city have distinct linguistie 


walkam, with a fine Shiva tem¬ 
ple with Pallava and Chola 
architecture in the heavenward 
towers. This is a place with a 
flair for Shaivite culture. 

Trudging further south there 
is the middlemen’s hub, Tri- 
plicane, with a famous Vaish- 
nava shrine, Parthasarathy 
temple. The results of Ma¬ 
caulay’s Minute arc clearly to 
be found in the Presidency 
College and Senate House in 
the Marina, the charter of the 
University going to 1857, a 
memorable year whose signi¬ 
ficance is being cither over¬ 
drawn or suppressed. 

Further south is Mylapore, once the brain- 
centre of legal lore and forensic skill. The 
Mylapore temple with the red- and white- 
striix;d walls and the intricately carved gopuram 
(entrance to tlie temple) and the tank surfaced 
with white lilies is a memorable cultural 
symbol. 

Ill 

South India has an uninterrupted history 
of religious toleration. The cathedral of Sam 
Thome with the tomb of St. Thomas, St. 
Mary’s Church within Fort St. George, the first 
Protestant Church built in the East, the Cliris- 
tian College in the heart of the city now shifted 
to a suburb, Thambram, with such distinguished 
names as those of Dr. Miller and Dr. Skinner, 
the Loyola College at Nungambakam, a newly- 
developed part, a daughter of the famous St. 



Josqjh’s College (^ichinojMly) whose teachers 
as Father Sewell and Father Bertram were de¬ 
servedly popular, these stand testimony to the 
impact of Christianity on South Indians. 

The Aroot Nawabs who for a time ruled 
over Madras were patrons of Sanskrit learning 
too. 



First Il'n^ beach, Madras 

Paradoxical as it may seem, 
though aetivistic Indian Chris¬ 
tian leaders have hailed from 
South India, Madras has with¬ 
stood the pressures of Muslim 
culture and modern civilization. 

It still retain.^ an old-world 
rharm shining through the 
great monastic institutions of 
Shankaracharya, Kamanuja and 
the latter Saivite Mutts in tlic 
heart of its only perennial big 
river, the Canvory. 

Though Bengali and Malaya- 
1am have a greater admixture 
of Sanskrit, it is a tribute to 
the remarkable memory of 
Pandits that not merely the 
Vedas but the old method of the 
and the pupil living together and 
ing still thrives amidst the groves and 
of trees near life-giving rivers. 


rendered by C. Rajagopalaoharia, ui elmrf 
shrewd Indian statesman) and lyrics galore. ' 
The festivals in the South as elsewhere' 
synchronise with the agricultural seasons. One 
such is Pongnl (coming in mid-January) where' 
old and young as also multicoloured bulls enjoy 
the mirth and rhythm of the season. It is not, 
so erotic as the Northern holi. 

Madras State has a famous 
temple at Chidambaram dedi* 
eated to the Lord of Cosmic 
Dance (Nataraja). Madras is 
well-known for its bronze Nata- 
rajas. 

Carnatic music of Madras is 
based on an intricate system of 
melody and rhythm. Still 
more enchanting are the even¬ 
ings spent in watching dance- 
lecitaLs of Bharata Natyam, 
the purest of the classical styles. 

'I'here is a singular joy among 
the whole rural folk when they 
go miles walking to a shrino 
dedicated to Muruga, the second 



Mykpore Temple, Madras 


shades 









miles from a nest of fishermen’s huts, with their 
catamarans and fishing nets spread out in the 
sandy expanse. 

The State has now got a Central Lignite 
Factory at Neiveli; more than Madura, the 
second town in the State, Coimbatore near 
Ootacainund has become the Manchester of 
^uth India with her mills and small-tools 
factories. 

Napoleon in his diary praises the handker¬ 
chiefs of Madras. The quality of spun-yearn 
of Harvey’s of Madura and the products of 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, have 
more than an Indian reputation. 

VI 

Called the Scotch of India, the Tamilian 
is reported to speak Euglish with an Oxford 
accent. It is no wonder that in the minute of 
dissent to the Official Language Commission, 
Dr. P. Subbaryam from Madras and Dr. 
Chatterji from Calcutta, hold that “the reten¬ 
tion of Knglish will not be against th-c interest 
of a free Indian people.” 

The language which enabled Indian Con¬ 
gress leaders and Vijuyaraghavachary (these 
South Indian names contain tlie names of the 
place, of the father, and of the subject), 
Sankaran Nair, Subramaniya Aiyar and others 
to quote Burke, Mill and Milton, was English. 
The language through which South and North 
met, was English. 

It is no wonder that the stoutest resistance 
to Hindi comes from the far South. 

H. M. George V asked the Rt. Hon. V. 
S. S. Sastry, P.C.C.H., “When he learnt his 
English at Oxford?” His reply was humble to 
relate his learning Engli.sh under an Indian 
teacher. 

VII 

The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tcj Bahadur Saprn in 
his hospitable home at 19, Albert Road, Allaha¬ 
bad (the home-town of our Prime Minister 
Nehru) jx)sed this question tu this writer. It 
was a few years prior to the martyrdom of our 
Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Sapru: “Wlio will kill Gnndhi?” 

This author: “Bapuji (wo called him thus), 
TamiJians are matter-of-fact, .so no danger from 
them, Andhras, the Frenchmen of India, though 
mercurial, love him. The Bengalis capable of it 
l^e Qot inmical to him. People of Uttar Pradesh 


and Bihar venerate Gandhi. Hie Oiijeratis ftref 
fond of only piling up their bank balances. The 
Parsis are gentlemen. 

Sapru: Sastry, you have left out the Mah-a- 
rashtras. 

Sastry: Bapuji, I have a slircwd suspicion 
of the wiry Maharashtra Brahmin. 

Thank my stars, I am publishing this re¬ 
sume of the talk for the first time in 1957, the 
Centenary of our first great rebellion. 

VIII 

Shrunk in size and economic resources, and 
unemployment and under-employment facing 
Madras, if our Second Five-Year Plan breaks 
at the bottleneck of foreign exchange, ^the next 
State to turn red will be Madras; the South- 
West monsoon flows to Madras through the gaps 
in the Kerala Ghats. 

Madras has an acquired reputation for legal 
skill and medical alertness. The role of the 
lawyer as a leader of people is unhappily on 
the wane. Poonamalee High Road can be called 
the Harley Street of Madras. 

There is agnosticism too and communal 
bitterness is on the increase. On the construc¬ 
tive side this has led to the rise of a galaxy of 
Tamil writers who command a lucid and con¬ 
vincing style. 

Mere regionalism is the rock on which our 
boat of freedom will founder. The Centre is 
watchful and vigilant. 

Riches have now gone to the cinema stars 
and the press magnates. Madras has the repu¬ 
tation of running an English daily, the Hindu^ 
which can be called the "London Times of 
India.” A number of Tamil dailies and weeklies 
reach the latest news and views from Madras 
to Kanya Kumari where our'virgin goddess is 
doing penance, guarding India from the far 
South with a shining jewel on her aquiline nose. 

IX 

Paul Brunton bent on the quest of Overself 
and Somerset Maugham on a urge to meet a 
genuine master in the realm of Spirit met 
Maharishi Ramana, a boy, turned saint at 
Thiruvannamalai in South India. This master 
whose presence has brought peace to many pil¬ 
grims of the world had “a flashing eye, intense 
and fixed without hardness, an Olympian soft¬ 
ness of gesture and was slender end Plicate in 
an immobile body.”—(Mon-Laoombe). Inspir- 




ing ^isode in the lives of great Hindu inoama* each a distinct role, the eimotionaliem o>f 
tions took place in Northern India, institutional- cutta is to be tested by the wisdom^of. Madni»|| 
isation of philosophy took place in South India the cosmopolitanism of Bombay is to suppoirt;i-‘ 
through Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhav- Delhi, the fateful capital of India. India*#'? 
aebarya. ^ path is the good old track of peace throu^f 

Nature seems to have made India such that justice and understanding. 

Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and now" Delhi have 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN PRISONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 

By H. P. CHAKRABORTY, m.a. 

"Criminals should be treated as patients in as well as for the under-trials and the prison 
hospitals, and jails should be hospitals admit- authorities had very little concern with the 
ting such patients for treatment and cure,” said niind of the prisoners. Human value was totally 
Mahatma Gandhi. What Gandhiji said is the absent in the prison and society, too, bothered 
quintessence of the modern principles of correc- very little about the criminals, after they were 
tional and reformatory treatment for the crimi- punjghed for their offences in the court* of law 
nals. But how can this be done, if we do not gjjj detained in the prisons. But what irthe. 
know the psychic life of a criminal. In a hos- object of punishment? Is it to exclude the 
^ pital the patient is treated by a doctor after the offender from society for the protection of the 
study and diagnosis of his symptoms of the same? Criminologists all over the world now 
disease. This is purely pathological. But as agree that the object of punishment is the pro¬ 
regards the criminal, the cause and cure of his tection of society no doubt, but that can be 
crime involves the study and diagnosis of his achieved not by sending the convict to the 
behaviour disorders, .so that a treatment pro- prisons only; they should be given scope to re- 
gramme can be chalked out for the readjustment adjust or reform themselves so that they might 
of his personality. Crime or delinquency is the he rehabilitated in society as useful citizens, 
overt expression of something deep-rooted in the Prisons cannot detain a criminal for indefinite' 
mind. It is a behaviour disorder or personality period.Today or tomorrow he will come out of 
problem due to maladjustment of the person the prison and if his habit-di.sorders and hos- 
with the situation, which might be physical, tility due to his imprisonment by the law- 
social, environmental or mental. So, in order to enforcing authority is not channelised through 
have a treatment programme for a criminal, it some well-planned activities or vocational 
is necessary to study the person as a whole, not training according to his ability and aptitude, 
the particular case of infraction of law, for under the care of a sympathetic and well- 
which he has come to the prison and diagnose trained ofiicer inside the prison, who can under- 
the problem with him for the said purpose, stand the essential defects in his inner psychic 
This is therapy or procedure of treatment, life as well as the sociological factors involved, 
which helps the maladjusted person to get re- he may come out of the prison with a bitter 
adjusted in the normal society. The jail-reforms grudge to the society. In that case he will be 
have been mainly based on this idea and the a problem and source of potential danger to the 
ultimate aim of this is the rehabilitation of the, society. Moreover, due to contamination with 
criminals as useful citizens after their release various types of offenders inside the prison, 
from the prisons. there is every possibility that he may become 

The prisons in our country, until recently, a habitual criminal or a member of a gang., 
were mere custodial institutions for the convicts Therefore, society cannot dissociate itself ; 
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the eriminalfl, once they are punished and im- mates there do not come forward for any help 
prisoned, but should think of measures, wihch out of their own accord, as in hospital, which 
can control and prevent the relapse of the is the most important factor in a. treatment 
criminal tendencies of them. That is why programme. Moreover, the methods of indivi- 
national planning is required for social defence dual understanding and treatment cannot be 
and for this reason our government have re- applied here in its entirety, as it is almost im- 
oriented their policy since the attainment of possible in a big institution; where a large 
Independence, towards the treatment of offen- number of persons are detained. So the area of 
ders. work niu.st be taken into account, then the 

It has been said that crime is considered process of treatment comes. 

I as the result of interaction of various factors jj^ prison or any other authoritarian 
and mainly soeio-psyehological factor. The institution, the psychologist gradually studies 
understanding of a criminal thus involves the ^nd gets himself aetjuainted with the inner 
study and diagnosis of these factors by a trained psychic life of the criminal, in addition to the 
man, who cannot be other than a psychologist sociological or environmental factors involved 
6 t a social psychiatrist, who is thoroughly in his maladjustment. Of course, there is no 
equipped with the knowledge of sociology too. demarcating lino between the study period and 
Now the study and diagnosis of a criminal treatment period, as the two things are co- 
cannot be discussed here in details and I like related. So while the studv of the symptoms of 
to emphasize on the treatment process of the hi.s jnaladjustnicnt m]\ be going on, the treat- 
offenders, after they are classified in suitable mont iiroaramme mav he chalked out and im- 
groups .according to their re.speetive needs, pk-rnented. if necessary. The first stej) in the 
This classification of offenders coming into a phychological study for treatment of the 
prison and diversified prison.s according to their offenders' is to be ‘carried on in a Reception 
classification is indispensable in the psycho- pentre, which is also a rentro for classification 
logical treatment process. I he modern erimi- of the prisoners according to types of personal- 
nolopsts think that the criminal is a problem itv ,)robkm. The prcliminarv study and classi- 
person and that his problem is individual and filiation of the offenders in terms'of their in- 
as such no standard form of treatment is pns- dividual needs and ability is the basis of all 
siblp for the cure and re-adjustment of this future programme for the treatment of offend- 
problem. In view of this changing eonrept, the ers. The next step in the process of treatment 
penologists have begun to think of individual is the divor.sified prison system, i.e., tho 
understanding and treatment of offenders in a offenders should be segregated in separate 
more rational way. jirisons according to this classification in the 

Now the individual understanding and coi- Reception centre. This sort of segregation 
roctional treatment may be ti) institutional or essential for psychological study and under- 
intramural and (n) non-institutional or extra- standing, as the object of the same is the re- 
mura . In the latter case, it is an alternative adjustment of the habit disorders or personality 
to the prison sentence, such as, release on pro- problem of the offenders, who cannot be equally 
bation, conditional wleaso or parole, etc. Insti- responsive to the same form of treatment, 

u lonal treatment may be done inside the Hero through case-work services, vocational 

prisons, detention homes, certified homes, and training or occupational therapy is to be pro- 
so on In both these forms of treatment psycho- vidod for them, so that they can gradually re- 
ogy as a very great part to play as it includes orient their habits. Guidiance through informed 
CMC-work services, guidance and counselling, group discussions or counselling, in case, they 

which can be done with difficulty, if the officer U‘e\ the necessity of the same, to solve their in¬ 

is not a trained psychologist. Of course, m this dividual problem should also be a regular'pre¬ 
form of institutional treatment somethng more gramme in these institutions. The officer should 
IS required, as there are mme limitations of create an atmosphere so that the consciousness 
!M]aI case-work or social group work in the of the offenders is aroused to help themselves, 
prisons or other -authoritarian set-up. The in- This is the urge for reformation.form within th^ 



offender, without which nothing can be done. 
The idea of correction of one’s ownself cannot 
be super-imposed. If necessary, re-classification 
may be made after a certain period of obser¬ 
vation of theiir reactions and behaviours in those 
institutions. ' Next comes the pre-release pro¬ 
gramme, which should be designed to prepare 
the offender to face the stark realities outside 
the prison, the difficulties of his social rehabili¬ 
tation, the attitude of society and his possible 
reactions, etc. The institutional treatment will 
be of no use for the prisoner, if he cannot hope 
of any assistance outside, for which the prison 
officer may help him through After-care Associa¬ 
tions and the activities of which may he ex¬ 
plained to him. The other stage of the treat¬ 
ment process inside the institutions is the gna- 
d»ml release, programme of a prisoner on parole, 
i.e., conditional release, whiclj may be deemed 
ns a method of evaluating the influence of tlu' 
treatment process itself and the relative merits 
of alternatives. Eligibility of granting parole 
may be <ietermincd on the basis of a socio-psy- 
cholpgical study of the prisoners concerned, in¬ 
cluding the individual’s life history, activities 
in prisons, personality uind possibilities upon 
release. The granting of jjarole may offer an 
opportunity fof the practical api)Iiration of re¬ 
habilitation prognammes before the evpiration 
(•f sentence. 

Lastly, in the process of treatment inside 
the institution, the prisoners .should be given re¬ 
quired assistance whcnc^'er necessary, in order 
to avoid the breakdown and destitution of his 
family and ehildren, land for which the serv’ices 
of a trained Welfare Officer is required, who will 
work in close co-ordination with th<» Probation 
and After-Care Officers. The Welfare Officer 
should have the ability to tap the community 
resources in order to fit in with the requirements 
of the prisoner in or outside the prisons. This 
will help to maintain the. relation between the 
criminal and tlie outside world and thus will 
enable him psychologically to prepare hhnself 
for re-adjustment of his habit disorders in co¬ 
operation with the sympathetic prison officer. 

But here we should not forget that the psy¬ 
chological study and treatment requires proper 
'atmosphere to be of any help to the persons, 
whose backgrounds are diverse in the extreme. 
The Prison population is la heterogeneous one 


ir*' 

consisting of casual' and habitual. offender^). 
cliarged for offences against property Or 
sons as such. Cheats, burglars, snateheCS, 
thieves, dacoits, murderers and persons chained ; 
with heinous crimes like rape, etc., are all in-;.' 
jnates of the same prison. &), it can never be 
expected that all of them will be equally res¬ 
ponsive to the same form of treatment. Psycho¬ 
logy, how'ever, successful may be as a science, 
has got its limitations and j)sychologically the 
last word has not yet been said or will never be 
said on the cause or cure of crime, as it involves 
the human mind, which is vciy much complex 
and ever-changing. 

The prison-psychologist needs to have 
broad and varied experience wdth thorough pro¬ 
fessional knowledge, knowledge of the penal 
.'-ystems, capacity to integrate himself into ©11 
phases of the institution’s programme, flexibi¬ 
lity and competence as a community leader. 
Above all, he shouhi have the patience and 
temperament, required to deni with the complex 
traits of character of all types of criminals 
many of whom are not less intelligent than him 
or in other words are \\<'ll equipped with all the 
(pialities to outwit an ordinary person. Cheats, 
embezzlers or leaders of a gang generally fall 
into this category. Tt h:is been noticed that pro¬ 
longed -efforts are U'^ually necessary to arrive at 
full under.standing of the es.sential defects in 
their i).syehic life. Most of these people are usu¬ 
ally by nature restrained, taciturn, aloof and 
shy with strangers. Their egocentric persona¬ 
lity being thwartcfl in .society, has exploded in 
the form of a defiance or violence to society. 
There is another class of eonviot.s, who had 
commited crime duo to esoaj^ism from difficult, 
cir{;um.stancr.s. They are usually of weaker per¬ 
sonalities and have one thing in common, i.e., 
a sense of guilt for having succumbed to their 
weaker nature. They tend to npentance and want 
to explain their problem and thus try to defend 
themselves. The psychologist needs to satisfy 
them that he wants to listen to their reflections 
about the crime and their past life in general 
for some benefit to them,' otherwise they won’t 
open their mind. Besides these two broad types, 
there is another class of convicts, who forms the 
majority of the prison population and who are 
mainly the products of poverty. Their term of 
imprisonment is short and they are mentally as 
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good as any other average person in the society. 
Poverty creats psychological dispositions and 
moral justification for their ciime and after 
coming into a prison, they become more im¬ 
moral and corrupt. They could not get suffi¬ 
cient training in any vocational trade due to 
their short-stay in prison while they find ample 
time to learn the vices of the prison. For them 
the alternative to prison sentences like release 
on probation or admonition in case of first 
offenders is useful. While for others it is a prob¬ 
lem. Next to these three general and more 
important types of criminals there comes the 
abnormal types, who require psychopathic 
treatment through psycho-analysis. Long obser¬ 
vation, careful and sympathetic handling and 
conversation with them may reveal their back¬ 
ground factors according to which the psychia¬ 
trist may treat them. 

Thus it appears that the role of a psycholo¬ 
gist in the authoritarian set-up like prisons or 
detention homes, etc., is not insignificant, if pro¬ 
perly administered. But he is a relative new¬ 
comer to the staff of these institutions and as 
such his methods and behaviours are not 
Accepted without hostility by older functionaries, 
who believe more in the mere deterrent principle 
of imprisonment. Moreover, the general pub¬ 


lic are led to believe that the psychologist in. 
prisons is an ornament often expedient to have 
on display. Of course, this is a relatively minor 
obstacle in comparison with other fundamental 
difficulties, which psychologists have to face 
towards the implementation of their desired 
objectives. The classification of prisoners in 
terms of their respective needs and abilities and 
the diversified prison system are essential fac¬ 
tors in the process of psychological treatment of 
offenders, which are lacking in our country. Yet, 
despite all these difficulties, psychology has 
proved its usefulness in prisons and now has wide 
support. It is expected that gradually the per¬ 
centage of recidivists would fall, particularly 
in our country, through careful and sympathe¬ 
tic handling of criminals by the social-psychia¬ 
trists, who would .go deep into the problem in 
order to have a best return in the had bargain. 

In West Bengal, the State Government 
have made a beginning in this respect, and ex¬ 
periments in the directions given by the United 
Nations Congress on the prevention of crime 
and the treatment of offenders, are under way, 
under the able and careful guidance of Dr. P. 
K. Biswas, Inspector-General of Prisons, West 
Bengal. 
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DR. G. A. GRIERSON 


By P. C. ROY CHOUDHURY 


Dr. G. a. Grierson is known as an authority 
on the languages and dialects in India. His 
volumes of linguistic survey of India are 
instances of his monumental labour and ke>cn 
spirit of resrisreh. They were a life’s work and, 
when one recollects that Grierson was an 
administrator holding important charges of 
Subdivisions, districts and other assignments 
one is left to bewilder how he could have 
combined all this work. A giant among the 
inteillectuals, Grierson had, what m'any do not 
know, a heart of kindness mellowed all the 
more by administrative, exigencies. 

He spent a number of years in Bihar. He 
was ther Subdivisional Officer of Madhubani in 
Darbhanga district. Later he was transferred 
to Gaya where he was the District Magistrate 
iot a low years from 1888. In the compound of 


the Criminal Court of Gaya tht’re is still a big 
well which is known as the Grierson well. 

Dr. Grierson was a tower of strength to 
the peasants of Bihar. He was not a mere 
student oP'sociology gathering materials for his 
cxctilent treatise Bihar Peasant Life. In this 
book which is still the only book of its kind 
he has 'showed that he knew much more of/ 
the peasant life, than many of us in Bihar. 

He had early completed an iconomic survey 
of the district of Gaya and published a brochure 
on the condition of the laiyats. He selected 
four typical villages in the four subdivisions of 
Gaya district and went into detailed statistics 
regarding the people’s earnings, expcndituxieis, 
loans and commitments, etc., Grierson mentioned 
in the preface he would vouch for t|he accuracy 
of each and civery figure in hi$ book aa he hlad 
personally tested them. 



Itiis book JtBpOfi of the Condition of the 
Power Classes of Goya District was published 
in 1888. He remarks: 

“Dividing the poorer classfu into four 
orders,—cultivators, agricultural labourers, 
artisans and thoao who subsist on charity, I 
find, from an actual census of ovT 10,000 
persons living in 8tvente,.in villagr® that one- 
half of the population of the district consists 
of thci first class, one-fourth consists of each 
of the second and third, 'and a v^ry small 
fraction consists of the fourth. The exact 
figures are 51.6 per cent, 23.7 per cent, 
24.5 per cent., and 0.2 p:T c^nt. respectively,” 

Grierson’s analysis showed that 75.3 p't 
cent of the total population of the district 
.dirxtly or indirectly was dipendi'nt on agricul¬ 
ture whereas artisans and charity-receivCrs 
were 24.5 per cent and 0.2 per cent, respect¬ 
ively. When one thinks that the methods of 
statistics and computations wero in ihcir infancy 
'at that time one wonders at tho sharp acumen 
shown in this brochurn and admires the adminis¬ 
trator’s intuition in Grierson. 

Grierson admired the <'xtcnsive irrigation 
system of Gaya district. This district had a 
remarkable and ing'nious system of artificial 
irrigation, which was admirably supplemented 
by the manner in which the walrr was distribu- 
l<'d from field and retained in them by a network 
of low banks. In tho cold weather, again, when 
the ahars (water restevoirs) had dried up and 
the pains (channels) no longer contained water, 
the people could fall back on their w'ells; and 
thus the crops wore protected from failure 
throughout tho year. Dr, Grierson thought 
that if this irrigation system was up thwe 
could be no famine or scarcity in this district. 

A remarkable document of Grierson’s solici¬ 
tude for tlu'i tenantry is 'shown in his lelKr No. 
61 G.E., dated the 5th April, 1889. In thi.s 
I ■tier the original of which is pres rved in Gaya 
Record Room, Grierson raetitioncd: 

“The/ facts that I am Collector here, 
that I am responsible Hot only for tho rent 
of my Estates, but also for the wt/lfare of 
ray raiyats, that it is the work of Government 
that I should pose as a model landlord before 
the other ZamindaTs of the district compel 
met to lay all that I have to say in the 



favour ol 


mutteir before you for 
orders,” 

The occasion of the letter waS a discuialoii' 
regarding the! Bhaoli system which was soogiiit 
to be abolished. Aocordihg to the Bhaoli 
system rent is paid in kind and n particular 
share of the crop raised is taken by the londlord. 
The normal rent-system in Gaya district in 
Grierson’s lime was Bhaoli. Grierson revolted 
against the Revenue Board’s remark that the 
Bhaoli system was “a barbarous and exploded 
system, which is equally fatal to habits of 
thrift and to methods of improvements,” Grier, 
son wrote: 

“Because a thing is 'a survival of baibaf- 
ism, it is not necessarily bad. ' Half th* 
things we meet in the world of civilisation 
are survivals of barbarism and are not 
abandoned on that account. The real 
test is whether it is good or bad.” 

The contention of the Board that the sys¬ 
tem was exploded was rebuitcd by Gri«r3on on 
the ground that it was in full swing in Gaya and 
Patna district which had a population of 4 to 5 
millions, at that tim'C. 


Grierson could sp^ak with authority regard¬ 
ing the peasant's of Gaya. He mentioned : 

“I do not know a more hard-working 
ptasantry than that of Gaya. I have 
trav^’lled miles 'and milrs on my own feet 
over the fields of my Government Estate, and 
find the raiyats to be industrious and thrifty, 
in a way which I could never have expected 
considering the heavy rents they, as a body, 
ara expected to pay. I have sat for hours 
amongst groups of villagers not as la hakintt 
but as a frhnd, chatting with Uiem about 
their household affairs, tjieir liltln quarrels, 
their marriages, their food, and the thousand 
and one things which make up Bihar ruital 
life, and I b'jHevf I niay, without immodesty, 
claim to possess some knowledge of thw 
inn.T feelings’'’and of thir habits. lit is this 
knowledge which embold’ns me to write this 
, I ttcr.” 


Dr. Grierson thought that the Board was 
mistaken in holding the Bhaoli system to be at 
par with the Metayer ejistom in France which 
had elements of evil. He outlined th i features 
of Bhaoli ayst?ra 'and ^owed that it would be 
incorrect to make any comparison b^ween th® 
very strongly, 






Metoy^r system and the BhaoU system. Dr. 
Onerson h^ld strongly that the wonderful irriga¬ 
tion system of tho district of Gaya if properly 
maintained would be a guarantee against 
any scarcity and as such ho thouglit thei land¬ 
lords would be the only agency that could main¬ 
tain if they would he assured of a ci.rtair> per¬ 
centage of the produc;) in lieu of lenl. This 
line took Dr. Grierson to express very strongly 
on the failure of the administration in noi main¬ 
taining the ^iUtndnzi or earth-work so far as the 
Khasmahal lands w’re concerned. He 'almost, 
suggesti(d that it was immoiial on die part of 
the Government to realising full quota of the 
rent when gilandazi charges were nnl being met. 
According to him every lamllord in <»aya, except 
Government, looked after gilandazi. He men¬ 
tioned : 

“There i*, no such paying ouH t 
capital. GiUindazi is the lifii of the culti¬ 
vators and the; most profitable speculation 
possible for the landlords.” 

Ag another place be mentioned that in the 
preceding 11 months he had sent up not less 
than 11 representations in which hi'i had stated 
in so many words that ‘*w(‘ were starving th’O 
gilandazi of our nahtuli villagfs.” In the l.-tl^’r 
he mentioned the r ply of the Board has always 
been “ThLi Board is h Ipless. It has no money. 
It Cannot afford to give more to Gaya out 
of the amount allow''’d hy the Government of 
India.” Dr. Grierson bitterly movfd against 
this reply. Ha argu d that each year the rent 
realised by the GoviTiiment was Rs. 70,000, out 
of which the Board speaU only Bs. .5,000 
anually instead of Ks. 9,000. which whs tlr- Juc 
share 'as being one anna in ev ry l ight annas 
according to custom towards the niainti iianc*’ 
of gilandazi, and “pocketed a sum of Rs. 4,000 
every y^ar. This had aiis n hecaose <<f ''ash 
rrat system. We ar a'd naling our raiYats, 
charging too high rents, and not <'arrying out 
those works of inaint nanc : which common pru¬ 
dence suggests to ev rv olh;r landlords in Gaya.” 

Dr. Grierson’s argument was that if hi 
the Government Estates tlie gilandazi had b'en 
allowed to go into disrepair ,and Government 
had no objection to Nakadi rent systom it wa.« 
not proper t,o raise any objection against the 
BhaoU system.. 

• Dr. Grierson was also far-sighted and pointed 
out that iherci was 'a vast tract of land lying 


waste in tho district which could yidW good 
profit if thosei ureas were provided with irrfga* 
tional facilities. He argued that an investment 
of Rs. 7,000 for improvement would have re¬ 
sulted in two other yciars a profit of Rs. 25,000 
after deducting a sum of Rs. 5,000 from it for 
maintonanc.*- there would havci been a net increase 
of 3.S per rent per annum. He wanted a loan 
under th . Land Improvement Act. 

In .summing up these points Dr. Grierson 
m mlioned that the BhaoU sysbrn in Gaya 
district did not possess ih evils attribute'! 
lo it hy the Board and r (marked; 

“The Nakadi .system possesses no advan¬ 
tages in (Jaya cxc'pl a doefptive- saving of 
trouble to the landh'rd and a deceptivn air 
of cr rlainty to his coll’ctors. That on the 
contrary the Nakadi system, as at prcsont in 
force under Govfrnment ordcra, has very 
great ovils intimately connected with it, 
which arc so patent to ev(ry privatp landlord 
and ev ry raiyat, that neither will have 
thought of it. That when introduced it offers 
temptations b) which ■^ven Government, 
posing as a model landlord puts the 
Collector as reprnsenting Cm' rnment, in an 
unfair position.” 

According to him the s'.'sl in of Nakadi rent 
had been trird for several year.s and every on', 
the Collector, the raiyat 'and the C'unmissioner 
(■oiid'nnied it. He concluded th>s de.spatch by 
stressing the point that he had com t to the dis¬ 
trict favourably disposed towards Nakadi system 
I)Ut had lo change his id^as after practical ex- 
]) rienco which was summed up as follows: 

“Tl^e conclusion forced upon me has 
h (‘II, tliat it i's Jhtr Covernnu^nf. Nakadi 
s>st('m in lids district wii,h its perpetual 
arrears, that is, to use thu language of th« 
Board equally fatal to habits of thrift, and 
,lo methods of improvein''"nts. ” 

One may not agrea with the gen ral argu¬ 
ment and the conclusion of Dr. Grierson. As a 
matter of fact, thci BhaoU system ha's rec-ntly 
been abolished by Law and much of the argu¬ 
ments m'ntioned by the Board in 1888-89 were 
repeated before the BhaoU syst.im was abolished. 
But, nevertheless, the letter shows that this great 
linguist and savant had studiud his district 
deeply, felt for raiya:s and could express himseilf 
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Unemployment, as a national and social problem, 
is a by-product of industrial revolution and it is 
most Kiistressingly prevalent in private and semi- 
private economics. The industrialisation ol 
economy brings more and more people, into 
industries and consequently any slight mal¬ 
adjustment in the economy causes more un¬ 
employment. 

Unemployimnt may be classified into three 
catc'gories: (1) tt chnological unemployment 

caused due to changes in the public’s taste for a 
product or a change in the processing of a pro¬ 
duct. Any of these changes shifts the demand 
for labor furce. for example, the change from 
I he hand-pulled rickshaws to auto-rickshaws is 
throwing out the carpenters from hand-pulled 
rickshaw manufacturing iuduslry. Tin; carpen¬ 
ters would he unt'Uiployed for some time depend¬ 
ing on their mobility, turnover of labor in the 
ir^luslry and genoral economic conditions, (2) 
>easoiial unemployment. Some of the industriis 
in the economy would be working only for a 
certain p riod of the year ai^dl in the rest of the 
year the labor force in those induslriis will be 
laid off involuntarily. Agricultural labor and 
the labor worknig in the fatiorics like sugar come 
uiK’ler this type, (3) mass or general unemploy¬ 
ment, attributabli* to the economy in general and 
not to any particular firm or industry. This 
may be said to exLst when 5 per cunt or more of 
the workcirs willing to work are without work. 

Unemployment, whatever rrlay bu the cause, 
has hecomo much of a social evil. ^ It is gene¬ 
rally said that “‘demagogue thrives qU unemploy¬ 
ment.” For individual workers and families the 
unemployment is catastrophic. For the great 
mass of wage-earners the savings are very low 
or nil to protect themselves for any l.ngth of 
time against thci contingency of unemployment. 
During the layoffs morale am) health of the 
labor forcfi and their families is down, and conse¬ 
quent harm (through suicides ait,d crimes) to the 
community is unaccontable. It is also an ceta- 
blished fact that one loses his skill if ho 
does not use it for a long time. The loss of 
purchasing power of the workers would reflect on 
the demand for foods which again leads to more 
JO 
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unemployment. This is a vicious circle. It - 
woull also be a waste of productive human, re-'<. 
sources for the community if its labor force ia- 
laid off or asked to do a job for which he is not 
trained. Hi.nce over a period of time it is not 
only the unemployed worker himself and his', 
family who suffer by nason of unemployment; 
llie harmful effecls may also extend to the com¬ 
munity or society of which they are members. 
So, many of the countries irrespective' of their 
political beliefs undertook some program to 
circumvent the evils of unemploymLOit. Most of 
the t'xis'.ing insurance schemes are int'einded to 
counteract unemployment of first two categories. 
I'he schemes are based on the assumption that 
these two categories of unemployment is nn 
insurable risk and developed their programs' 
accordingly. 

The risk of unemployment of the categories 
one and two is insurable risk in the sense it is 
predictablj with a certain cliegree of accuracy as 
to amount and timing of unemployment. How¬ 
ever, th'j mass unemployment, so far could not 
be prcdicto'il with any digree of accuracy. It is 
also difficult to distinguish clearly these various 
types of unemploment. It is outside the scope 
of this paper to analyse the various reasons for 
unemployment. Whatever may be the reason for 
unemploym^'nl, it has so greatly influenced our 
contemporary life that economists and politicians 
have be,'n forcqJi to nx-onsider their social^ philo¬ 
sophies in their enliri.ity. And the need for 
taking effective steps cannot be overemphasised. 

As contrast to non-insurance schemes, in 
an insurance scheme the covered employees 
have to register in advance; the scope of cover¬ 
age as to eligibility to draw benefits and the 
amount of benefits to be paid when unemploy¬ 
ed are to be determined in advance; the cover¬ 
ed employees or someone for them should make 
contributions before insurance coverage be¬ 
comes effective. 

We would now discuss the various prob¬ 
lems that should be answered when a country 
is deciding to introduce an unemployment 
insurance program. The first question is who ; 
should be covered under this program. The 
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j>rogram may not cover all workers; certain 
categories of workers like agricultural labor and 
governuient employees may be <exclud(Ki 
from the jiiogram. The chief criteria in 
deciding what persons should be protected 
against unemployment is the needs of various 
groups of workers for such a ])iut{H'tion; con- 
sideratiions regarding cost of li^nancing tin' 
jirogi'am and its ailministruliuii becoming 
secondary. The iinother question is who 
sliould be paid unemployment benofils. Many 
of the i)rogrmns stipuhiti ceituin ])eriod of 
employinent or earning.-« during a certain 
period or botli before one is eligible for bem*- 
fits. 

Another question is should the benefits 
be paid on the oasis of nciM, Home i>eople 
may have more Mian one source of income 
and the los.-s of wuge> may not hit them hard. 
Some people may have fixed commitments 
like iuMi ranee premiums and mortgage pay¬ 
ments. Some labor force may lane more 
de{>en(lent.s. Most of the existing pregraras 
do not cou.sider “need'’ as a rcipiireineat for 
receiving bonefiti*. The argument for tliis is 
if we do not jiay wages according to “need” 
w’hy pay unemployment benefits according to 
need? The principles of insurance do not 
concern to need. If you irwure your - life, 
your dependents would get the benefits whe¬ 
ther thej' need the money or nor. In insui- 
anep it would bo matter of right than need 
or sympathy. 

Also mo>t of the existing programs pay 
benefits only if thp former employees is still 
in labor force and is willing to work in a 
similar position. Tf he gets sick or is out of 
labor force foi' some other rea.sons lie would not 
be ]iaid benefits under this program. (They 
may get benefits from some other program.) 
Most of these programs do not cover .self- 
employed, nor benefits be paid to those who 
voluntarily quit their job. 

One other major problem connected with 
this is how to finance this program. In 
many of the countries both employers and 
employees contribute to the fund—the only 
exception is the United States, where only 
employers would contribute. In addition the 
general taxpayer also contribute to the pro¬ 
gram in the sense the unemployed will get 


benefits from the general treasury if the fund 
is exhausted. 

The arguments advanced in favor of 
collecting taxes (we may also call contributions 
or premiums) from employers only, are; (1) it 
would be easier to collect taxes from a few than 
from a large group—^tho employers gioup being 
the small in size; (3) the employers arc, in a 
way, resixinsiblc for unemployment and tax¬ 
ing them (especially basing on their uneniploy- 
monl exjierience) helps .stabilizing employment 
and also economy; (3) any way employers shift 
the tax cither to consumers (in the form of 
higher price.s) or to employees (in the form cl 
lower wage.'^) and in thi.s ease i'e has to shift, a 
great(Y amount than otherwise. 

One of the general as.sumptions of this pr. - 
gram i.s tliat during prosperity the fund accunm- 
iate.s ."-o much that we could i)ay the benefits 
during tile rainy day.<. 'I’his woiks like this; 
employer would be a.'iked to pay thi' tax ba^ing 
on the amount of wages ho pays to bis workers. 
More the wages he ))ays more the tax he should 
pay. Ill depression he would have less payroll 
Ml the unemployment tax burden will be lighter. 
Really, this amounts to penalizing the emiiloyer 
for providing employment, (’ommonsense tells 
Us that we should niward the emiiloyer for pro¬ 
viding employment, than jicnalize, M^ho alter¬ 
native would be to tax less when the employe 
has more than normal total jmyroll or tax more 
when his payroll i.s less than nonn.al. Tlie 
trouble with such a system is to determine what 
is the normal payroll. This again amounts to 
taxing the employer more during depression, 
when actually he should be relieved of the tax 
burden. In effe<'t such a sy.stem dcei>ens the 
economic fluctuations instead of stabilizing the 
economy. The other alternative would be to 
tax Icv^s those employers who maintain stable 
emjiloyment than others. This means less total 
tax collections during prosperity because most 
of tile employers could anyway maintain high 
and stable employment—^tlie only exception 
would be seasonal indufitries, Contra.stingly 
during prosperity these seasonal industrie.s 
would have to pay higher taxes than others be¬ 
cause they would have high unemployment , 
during off-season lieoause of high employment^ 
during on-season. If we,adopt some form of un¬ 
employment experience of the employers as a 
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basi$ for taxation (as the United States is do¬ 
ing now) we should be basing our system on the 
‘past* than on the ‘future’ w’hicli is contrary to 
any insurance principles. How far we shall be 
able to adjust the past experience for future, 
as in case of ether insurance programs, is doub; 
ful. Our recorded experience of the unemploy¬ 
ment is short and incomplete to make any accu¬ 
rate ])rcdictions. Now developments in the theo¬ 
ries of measurements, and employment may 
improve our ability to predict with accuracy. 

The otlier related (piestion is what should 
be the basis for employee eontribution, if be has 
to contribute. Naturally, he should contribute 
according to the wages he is earning—the tax 
being liiglier when his wages are higher. IMit cer¬ 
tain cati'gories of workers would not ordinarily 
be laid off. Should the jirograin re<iuire such 
employees also to contribute at the same rate 
as otJier employees? ft' answer is ‘ye’-.’ then i.s it 
equitable? If the answer is ‘no’, would it not 
be (-oiitiary to in.Mirance principles? In life 
iii'^urance, for example, wc collect tlie same pre¬ 
mium whether he would live 5 days or .50 yo:irs 
after taking i>td’ey. There are some people who 
wonhl he unemployed off and on .nnd these arc 
Hie people who drain the fund. AW can .argue 
Hia; we should have some kind of unemploy¬ 
ment exporicnee of omiiloyces to base our taxes 
oil employees. In this eas(> what liappens is we 
lax more those who will be laid off more often. 
'JHiis again violates the very basic welfare prir 
ciple.s involved in an unemployment insurance 
program. The people who are laid off fre¬ 
quently would be the jieople in deep financial 
distress and to tax tliem at higher rates would 
be inequitable. A program should provide for 
special treatment (like counselling) of these 
pcofilc instead of burdening them with higher 
taxes. 

One other important question is who should 
organize and control this program. These pro¬ 
grams were originally started by trade unions to 
cover their members on a voluntai'y basis with 
no public or employer participation. It was not 
tuitil 1905 (first time in Trance) that a govoi 
mental body participated in any form of un¬ 
employment insurance program. Today one- 
fourth of the countries have some kind of un¬ 
employment insurance program on a compul¬ 
sory and nation-wide basis, with government 


having direct or almost direct participation in ■. 
the program. However, it can be said .that a 
centrally administered program is far more supe¬ 
rior especially in relation to employees who 
move from State to State. 

()nc may ask after reading this, does a pro¬ 
gram like tluB alleviate the present unemploy- 
luont in the count iw? The answer to thi.s ques¬ 
tion is clearly ’no’. Because this is essentially 
tin in.surance i>rograui covering the presently 
employed from uneuiployinent contingency or 
l»resent.ly uiieiiiploycd when they get employed. 
I'lu- Kind of program docs not in anyway create 
jiow' employment and only gives some kind of 
security from future uncertainties, The next 
(juestion would be, can a jirogram like this auto¬ 
matically stabliiz(> ec'Uiomic fiuctuation.s and 
consequently employment? The an.-vver for this 
is also eontroYcrsial. However, it can be said 
that a program like thi.s itself cannot, stabilize 
any po^sil)lc wide fluctuations in the economy 
.and employment and it may be able to take 
care of small fluctuations. The reason for this 
is the pureliasiiig jiowc'r created through this 
l-'iid of program w'ould never be equal to llu. 
wages one was receiving when employed, to 
achieve stabilization. We may set the program 
so .a.'-- to make the benefit- from thi.« program 
e(]ual to the wagf's one \va> receiving when em¬ 
ployed, But the tragedy with such arraugc- 
ment is there will not be any iTiducement for tak¬ 
ing up employment because, he would not be 
better off excei^t be h.as to wmrk hard to earn 
that income. 

Some pco]>le argue that lower taxes during 
depre.ssion and higher taxc.s during prosperity 
could act as an inducement and as a check to 
the business activity; coupled with the unenj- 
ployment benefits we could .stabilize the eco¬ 
nomy. But the experience of nineteen t.hirtec." 
and the post-AVorld AVar IT economic fluc¬ 
tuations proved that this doc.s not work quite 
like that and direct government participation is 
inevitable. So far we could not invent any 
thing like automatic (or switch board) stabili¬ 
zers who work and control by themselves. Apart 
from all this, the unemployment insurance pro¬ 
gram is a social welfare program and in a wel¬ 
fare nation we cannot overlook this welfare 
program. ' i 
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ENCiLISII 

HISTORY OF 'I'UE KAMAKIUSIINA 
.Math and iMISSION: Uy Hwami (inmbhlx- 
(ifUivda. Advaita Axhratn, 1957. Fp. h^2. 
Fnce Rs. 10. 

Written in (•ommciuoratiou of the Diamond 
.Tubilee celebration of tlic Hamakrislina Alission 
by a ilistinguif-’lu'd member of tli(. Order will) 
the help of a Board of four Editors, this is a 
v<'ry valuable and authentic account, based 
mainly on the evidence of ronlemporary records, 
of the history of the two sister institutions, the 
Rainakrishna Math and Mission, down (o quite 
recent times (April, 1957). The dim beginnings 
of the movement may be traced to (lie informally 
eenobitic gathering of a numl)er of devoted 
disciples of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, with 
Narendra (afterwards Swami Vivekananda) at 
thtir head, at an ob.scurc house at Baranagar, 
a northern suburb of (•edeutta, immc'diatelj 
after the demise of tho MastcT in August, 1886. 
It was after the return of Swauti Vivekananda 
from his historic visit to tlie Parliament 
of Religion.^ at Chicago tliat a firm fminda- 
tion wa.« laid for both the institutions, 
the Rariiakn.«hna Mission h.aving been starteel 
u« an Association in 1897 and tin Belur Math 
Vi ith its Board of Ti'u.‘^toe's having been brought 
into b‘-ing in the ve-ars 1898-1901. The- sub- 


Diiksiiine ,swar and his illustrious disciple Swami 
Vivekananda, but also to the supreme devotion 
einei organising cajiacity of those members of the 
Order, on whom lui.s lallen the mantle of those 
great Masters. Well may the. author conclude 
hi.s work wiili the remark that ‘the movemc'iit 
is well (jn its w.ay to beeom(> a world-force’. If 
w(! nniy olfer a criticism, it is that tlui chrono¬ 
logical narrativ’e of events, und still more, the 
digressiejjis Iiave^ the effect of making the reader 
not unoften miss the wood for the trees. It may 
!il.<o bo .stiggested that the book would have 
gaifiod in etreet by the eompressinn of the well- 
known details of the career of the Master and 
ol tho life of his great disciple down to the 
leilier’s visit to Chicago Parliament of Religions 
in 189.3. 



Tli(' v.aluo of tills hook is enhanced by 
tiirre valueiblo A[)j)cndices and a good Indc'x as 
well as a number of illustrations. The re'puted 
American author, Chiistophor isherwood, eon- j 
tributes an appreciative Forcwmrd. The paper, 
print and general get-up arc satisfactory, and 
the price is not too high for the worth of 
this book. 


U. N. CHOSIIAL 


DISCOVERY OF ASIA: By l)r. Kalidof! 
Vuf/. M.A., D.TAit (Paris). Published by the 
Institute, of Asian-African Relations, Calcutta, 


.‘■(’(pK'nt liidory of tlu> (wo jnstitution= like the 
hi.ston’ of their origin is traced by (he author 
in chi'onological seipience in successive chapters 
of his work. The story is one of .strenuous 
spiritual eruhavour and service in the cause of 
suffering Immanity often in the face of such 
great trial.-' a.® tho.se of the stormy years of the 
Swadeshi movement in Beng.al in 1906 and the 
following years, and still more, of the two World- 
Wars of our times. The resulting record of 
steady progress is a tribute not only to the 
enduring value of the teachings of the Saint of 


lpS7. Double crown quarto. Pj>. U 789. 
price Rti. :i0. 

It has been the sad fate* of Asia, the mother 
of civilizations, to be temporarily eclipsed by 
Europe during the three renturies that preceded 
our time. Not only was Asia’s culture and 
valuable contribution to the making of modern 
civilization came to be forgotten in this period, 
but her very name came, strangely enough, to 
be associ.atcd with reaction and backwardness. 

But with the beginning of the twentieth 
centurj' there occurred a revolution in this re- 








p;ard. Different Asian nations began to be con¬ 
scious of their great hexitagcs and the roles that 
they were destined to play in the making of the 
modern world. Many leaders spoke and many 
publicists wrote on different aspects of Asia’s 
past greatness; but no one seems to have 
attempted to dhcover Asia in the manner Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, the author of the volume under 
review,’ has done. But this reported scholar has 
(lone something more. Tie has not only brought 
together a mass of materials relating to 
archae(.'logy, anthropology, art and religion— 
veiy metliodically arranged and lucidly pre¬ 
sented, to give the entire picture of Asia’s 
greatness, but, also, has he given interesting and 
important information regarding the very 
valual)l(> wtu’k v.hicli Western s('holar.s have 
done in various parts of Asia and Kurope in 
bringing to light the Irup work of A«'a, through 
their dc^otcd and painstaking researdies. Thus 
this ^\ork has been a very valuable contribution 
not only for knowing Asia ns a whole, but also 
for creating a bond of bdlowsltij) between the 
East and the West. Dr. Nag can be heartily 
congratulated on this important work. As will 
be evident to the readers of tlie volume, this 
b.as not be<'n a mere compilation from different 
books, for, the author has very widely travelled 
and has a first-hand aequa'inlanre* with the 
counfri('.« on which lie has nriftc'U. All this 
imparls to his work a great value. It is hoped 
that this will not only prove to be a volume of 
useful and interesting re.adinc to general readers 
but will also be ron.sidered iudis]'f nsahle to 
scholars, journalists and siatcsnim who aiv 


his work a deep study and catholocity of 
look. He fixes Raja Rammohun Roy as tlsa.ys 
pivot and the all-round growth of a new 
in the living contact of the West, as but thff a 
development of what he initiated. H 

Every religious teacher has influenced, i;’ 
society to an extent that he is in every sense ' 
a social reformer. It has an added signiflcance 
with Hinduism, which i.s no religion in the sense 
(’hristianity or Islam is, but a way of life' 
evolving with new, emergent tendencies since the 
days of the Aryan settlers. If is more elastic, . 
hut unhappily as the stirvival of a hoary age, 
which eared not a fig for individual freedom, it 
is more rigid in some essential usages than, 
what Hellenism or Christianity moulded the 
West for. Mr. Vyas lias given us thumbnail- 
sketches of .some giant.s of men who have at¬ 
tacked the aforesaid rigidity to make Hinduism 
u composite culture reacting on our infant 
national consciefusness. They are Pandit Isvar- ' 
chandra Vidyasngar, Keshub Cbunder Sen, 
Dayananda Sarasw;di, Raraakrishna Parama- 
hamsa and Swami Vivekananda, each of them 
giving us new' light and vision. Among.st those 
who have energetically followed them up are 
mentioned Madhav Govinda Ranadc and Dr. 
Karvey. Dr. Karvey, by tlie way. completes 
his centeiiaiy this April. 

I fail to understand why the author ha.s 
pitchforked Mrs. Annie Besant into the galaxy 
of the above-named, wlien be himself eonclude-i 
that her theosophy, so far as India i”- courern('d, 
is a ‘thing with only a pa.st and without a 
future.’ 


concerned with the different countries of the In discussing the differcuci* in broad outline 
Asiatic continent, such as, China, .Japan, Cam- between the Ary.-i Samaj and the Bralimo Samaj, 
Ixidia, Tyaos, Vietnam, Burma, Thailand, tlie author has done well to stress the patriotic 
Malay, Indonesia, the Philippines in the ea.st, side of the Arya Samaj. In the fitness of things 
and Afglianistan, Tran, Turkey, Syria, Ivobanon, it needs lieiug emphasized that Raja Rammohun 
the Arab States in the west. This Roy saved India a cultural conquest, 
work includes thirty-five illustrations (one tri- Social Revaissance in India is worth study 
colour) which supplement the articles written for the pwfit and pleasure it yields. The present 
on Art and Archaeology and these have definitely generation should bo encouraged to read such 
added to the value of the W'ork. Printing and publications to help grow sound views on our 
get-up of the work is excellent and the price is national evolution. Public memory is short; but 
also not very high. to bypass the uphill work of our author’s sub- 

Manomohan Ghosh jeets of memoir is suicidal. 


THE SOCIAL RENAISSANCE IN INDIA: 


JoGES C. Bose 


By K. C. Vyas. Vora and Co., Publuhers' 

Pnvaie Ltd., 3, Round Building, Kalhadevi, SANSKRIT 
Road, Bomhay-2. Price Rs. 8. 1. PRATIRAJASUYAM: By Y. Maha- 

The book under review is a welcome addi- Sastri, M.A., B.L. Price Rs. 6. 
tion to literature relating to the national ethos 2. SRINGARANARADIY.\M; By Y. 
of India. The author has brought to bear upon Mahahnga Sostri, M.A., B.L. Price Rs. 2. 
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Sahityachandrasala, Thiruvalangadu, B.O., 
(tM’a) jXnrdf^ingampet, S. RV., (Tanjore Dist.). 

3. GANDHTSUKTIMUKTAVALI: By 
Ghintanidn Ihcarkanath Deshmukh. Bubhahcd 
by (iandhi Smnrnk Nidhi, Kajghat, Nevt' I)elhi-1, 
price Re. 1. 

Wp litive litre tlirco Sanskrit works from the 
pens of two nuxlorii writers who arp not Sans- 
krilists by profession. The first two are dramas, 
the scpond being a farce, ba^ed on mythological 
themes. Their author has a facile pen having 
to his credit a large number of works in Sans¬ 
krit, some of ts'hich haV(> been printI'd and a few 
noticed in tho.'^e pages (August, 19.')b). The 
Pratirnjosuyou^ rvon a prize awarded by the 
Afadras Sanskrit Academy on the re.sults of a 
eom|ietition f('r composing a good Sanskrit, 
drama. lake their many old pre<leccs.sors these 
dramas abound in long sjiecche-i and descrip¬ 
tions and have vf'iy little of action in them. 
They are mainly poetic works. 

The third work in the group contains metri¬ 
cal translation in .Saii.-krit of sch’cted sayings-- 
one hundi’od in number—of Mahatma Gandhi 
culled from a compilation of Sri M. K. Krish- 
nan of Coimbatore entitled, T/nas Byake the 
Mahatma (III Series). This is a nice, liandy 
volume wliicli may l)e easily carried in one's 
pocket. It is not known how far the Saiiskidt- 
ecading Pandit will appreciate these tran.slatioiis 
which are not in general ('a.sily intelligible with¬ 
out a reference to the English original. A num¬ 
ber of printing mistakes are noticed. Coming 
as it docs from the pen of a man of the position 
and standing of Sri (’. D. Deshmukh, the book 
will be a great source of inspiration and en¬ 
couragement to all Sanskritists, among whom 
tile idea has gained ground tliat Sanskrit has 
little pre.'^tige with toj>-ranking people. 

CiiiNT.\HAnAx Chakhavarti 

BENGALI 

BENGY-SMIRITI TAR PAN: Published 
by Benoy Sarkar Memorial Committee^ 45, 
(ilirish ('luindrn Bose Road, Calrutta-14. Pp, 
119. Price Rs. 2. 

This publication contains contributions from 
the admiring friends and respectful students of 
the late Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar (1887-1949) 
patriot, philosopher, economist and a great 
friend of students, who repudiated the theory 
that there is a fundamental difference between 
the East and the West. As a cultural ambas¬ 
sador of India he travelled in scats of learning 


of Europe, America and China before his coun¬ 
try attained her independence in 1947. In spite 
of growing years Prof. Sarkar was e\’er young 
in his enthusiasm and his contributions in Eco¬ 
nomics, Sociology, Statistics, Philosophy, etc., 
in several languages—Bengali, English, French, 
German, Italian arc considerable. He founded 
Puneiya Dbanabigyan Parisrad, Bangiya Samaj- 
higyan Parisad, Bangiya German Sanskriti 
Parisad, Antarjatik Banga Parisad. Bangiya 
Asia Parisad, Bangiya Dante Parisad and Ban¬ 
giya Markin Sanskrili Parisad for i-esearches in 
different lines and also for co-operation among 
nations. Patriot-internationalist Benoy Sarkar 
considercfl himself a child of <1995 Bengal 
nationalism and counted his age from that year. 
He has left a permanent mark in literature and 
ill the mind.s of his students and his memory 
will III' ever fresh in his countrymen as a symbol 
of progress .and free thinking. His philosophy 
«>f life will he an inspiration for generations. 

.Among the contributions, those from Dr. 
N. N. Zana, Pi’of. Haridas Mukherji, Sri 
Kalidas Alukberji, Prof. Trilocban Das, Dr. 
Moni Moulik, Prof. (Mrs.) Uma Mukherji, 
Dr. Afiss Indira Sarkar and Airs. Ida Sarkar, 
Prof. Baneswar Das require special mention. 
We have no doubt the publication shall have 
a wide distribution among the admiring friends, 
sludents and eountrj’^men of Prof. Benoy 
Sarkar. 

A. R. Dutta 

HINDI 

ECONGMIG AND COMMERCIAL GKO- 
GH.APHY: By Cfuiturbhvj Mamoria, Maharana 
Bhupal College, Udaipur {Roj). Published by 
Goya Prasad and Sons, Agra, Fir.ft Edition, 
PW7. Pp. 1203. price Rs. 15. 

Nos'cr was a time more propitious than 
this for the publication of a book on Economic 
and Coniineroial Geography in Hindi. When 
the Second Five-Year Plan is in its infancy 
and Hindi is facing a transitional crisis, such a 
publication has an added significance. Sri 
Alamoria’s book, although mainly intended for 
students appearing in the examinations, can also 
serve an useful purpose for those interested in this 
branch of knowledge. The author has spared no 
pains to make his references up-to-date and has 
freely drawn from treatises of competent 
authors in English. The subject has been ex¬ 
tensively dealt with and has been divided into ^ 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the scope 
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of the subject. jRoughly speaking, the next ten 
chapters are mainly concerned with man and 
his environment along with a description of 
natural vegetation and soils and manures. In 
dealing with man and his environment it would 
have bet*n appreciated if the writer had stressed 
equally on the correlative aspect—^man as a 
master of the circumstances. In chapters 12 to 
20 the author is occupied with ‘occupations.’ 
Then a few' chapters have been diwotcd to mine¬ 
ral resources. Next come the source.s of power 
and then a description of major industries i)arli- 
cularly with a particular emphasis on those 
which are Indian, f'urther, a few chapters arc 
devoted to Means anil Transport, and lastly 
comes the chapter on Poimlation, its movements 
and the development of towns. At the end is a 
lengthy bibliography whicli is indicative of the 
jjains the author has taken to incor¬ 
porate the views of comi)et(“nt authorities 
and the dc'ire to giv a eoinprehejisive 


background of the recent economic develop¬ 
ments in India. Along with the sources of pow^r, 
a bird’s eye view of the major power projects 
has also been given. The whole tenor of the 
book is deseriptive and nowdicre has the author 
meddled with controversial issues. Although 
Shri Mamoria is to be congratulated for such a 
nicf contribution’to Hindi, it is regrettable that 
the language of the book not only conveys an 
ii]ipression upon the. realtor that it lacks 
coherence and compactness of style but also that 
many of thi sentences have been thought in 
Rnglish and written in Hindi. At places the 
syntax is defective and u.se of certain words 
fjiulty. But the great solace is that the style 
is simple and on the whole easily understand¬ 
able; 11 is to be hoped (hat this aspect will 
receive greater consideration in the next edi¬ 
tion . 

l.OKl.VDR PrA.s^I) AnTII.VN.\ 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

By 

SWAM! GAMBHIRANANDA 

Edited by SWAMI MADRAVANANDA 
With a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOl) 

Tracing the development of the representative institutions of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, the book primarily sets forth the 
actualisation of the ideas and ideals taught by Shri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. 

. Neatly printed on good paper and attractively got up 
With 34 Illustrations and an Index 

Demy 8vo. Pages 452-f-xii Price Rs. 10 
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Indian Periodicals 


The Trend of Contemporary Psychology 

In an article in The Aryan Path J^ro- 
lossor P. S. Ntiidu traces .suggcslively the luic 
of development of Western psychology; 

“Psychilogy first lost its soul, (hen its mind 
and thou its consciousness; it has now behavi¬ 
our of a kind.” That is how a gifted critic of 
the modern trends in eontemporary psychology 
sums up the position at the moment in this 
youngest of the Western sciences. Though ius 
statement may .seem an undeserved gihv, there 
is a great deal of truth in it. 

Time was when the psychologist, even in 
Europe, was seriously coneorned with the cout. 
The ancient Greek thinkers, the founders of 
great philosophic systems and acute dialeeti- 
eiuns, were engaged in the serious study of the 
siiul. Much later, after it diwcloped an ultra- 
rationalistic and scientific temper, the Western 
mind came to associate such a study with thco- 
logy, and it went out of fashion among intellec¬ 
tuals. So the first climb down was made from 
soul to mind and the study of its faculties. 

But, even here, the scientific-minded in¬ 
vestigator found far too many phenomena that 
could not be handled with the objective tools 
of science. 1 fence, in the latter half of (he nine¬ 
teenth century, it was felt that “consciousness” 
alone could be the fit subject of study by the 
earnest seeker after truth in the field of human 
naluiv. But even “consciousness” cannot be 
explored, investigaled, U'stod and weiglie<l in 
the laboratory. The method employocl for un¬ 
ravelling the mysteries of eonsriousness v\as 
introspection. But what can introspection re¬ 
veal eveept wh.at goes on in the mind of the 
intro''|)eetor himself? T caritiot look into your 
mind, and you cannot look into mine. Objecti¬ 
vity, jirecision and clarity—^the prime requi¬ 
sites of scientific investigation—^ar(> lacking in 
introspection. Hence scientific psychologists 
decided to rule out even consciousness from 
their field of investigation. 

When these successive eliminations had 
been made, what was left as the subject of in- 
wstigation by the psychologist was “behaviour.” 
Here at last was something wliich could be 
handled by the experimental methods of the 


scientist. Behaviour can be controlled and 
studied in the laboratoiy in nuich the samo 
way as the physical scientist or the biologist 
studies his chos<’n field of'iiature. And, based 
on this experimental approach, a systematic 
theory of human nature, called Behaviourism, 
was built up. Like his counterparts in the piiy- 
sieal and biological fields, the Behaviourist 
decided to ignore all intangibles. “VVn; hnper- 
ccptible )<i iion-exintcni” is the motto of this 
group of objective scientists. AH that is imp^r- 
coplibie in human nature wa.s to he ignored. 
Soul, ni'nd and consciousness; thinking, rea¬ 
soning and imagination; and such other tertUv'' 
as jisychologi.sts .are fond of using to connote so- 
called mental exporicjices, were luaicefortli to 
he coinjdetely ruled out. In other words psy¬ 
chology .should eocnern itself with the study of 
behaviour and in particular with bodily be¬ 
haviour. From this methodological require- 
nu'iit there soon emerged a theory (jf human 
nature which identified man with his body, and 
spoke of him as a highly eomplicated machiiK 
with the nervous system a.s it.s mainspring. A\ 
))rcsent Wp know little about this nuiiiisjniog. 
When our knowledge of the brain and othc 
partrt of the nervous system is compk'le, we cai; 
explain evi’iy act of human ix'ings, from the 
low'est act of scratching an itch to the highest 
act of s,(‘lf-.sacrifiee, in terms of the working of 
the nervous system. Thus there arose the ultra- 
rationalistic sy.stem of psychology known a'* 
Behaviourism. 

Desjtite its attractive neatness and con¬ 
creteness, Behaviourism was soon found to be 
inadequate as a science of liiiman nature. Th- 
ImmbhH of living creatures, namely, an insect, 
displays powers wdiich the most perfect machine 
lacks. Living creatures are purposive, goal- 
seeking and forward-looking in their behaviour, 
while a machine is deteripinistic, backward¬ 
looking and completely controlled by the chain 
of causal .sequence. Western psychologists soon 
realized the utter inadequacy of* Bchaviourisn^, 
wdiich is suj)orficial even in its treatment of the 
bodily aspect of behaviour. 

There came into existence a whole group of 
depth psychologies which tried to probe into the 
deeper aspects of human nature. McDougall, 
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lie really is, and enable him to reach the goal' 


Freud, Adler and Jung were the pioneers in the 
held. McDougall drew attention to the motives 
behind bodily behaviour and established beyond 
doubt the powerful inllucnce of instincts and 
emotions on the* activities of human beings. He 
it was who made us see that underneath the 
thin crust of reason there lay the pxmerful 
dynamic: springs of human action, the instincts 
and emotions, which really controlled our per¬ 
sonality. But Ik* confined himself to the study 
of conscious springs of action. Freud and his 
colleagues, who were investigating the com- 
[ilieatcd factors in abnormal human behaviour, 
plunged into the deep hidden reccHs<'.s of the 
mind, and uncovered the Unronscious, and de¬ 
monstrated its irresisi iblf tioxus- in '-hapiiig 
human destinies. 

Such then was tlie line of development in 
Western p-sychology—from Ihebcxdy (o the mind, 
.and from the (’•on.scious to the Suh-consi inii 
and Imcoiisciiius. And in (hi.-; x\e can .■-(‘c the 
stiiiggle of the Wd’.st to uiidei'staiid man and 
the mysteries of his mind ;ind to gras[) the signi- 
ficiince of lii.s total person.ality. To supplement 
the endeavours of tiiose psychologists, there 
soon ai'ox..' a v'goioiH school in (lermaiiy, tlie 
(le^talt School, xxliicli scoriic;! the method of 
analy.sis, blamed all the other schools for their 
alomi-tic, pulverizing .‘ittitude towards human 
nature, anil insisted on treating man as a wliole, 
;is a total jiersooality, coinpri.sing even tlie en¬ 
vironment in xxhich this personality developed. 
'I'hi.w, in<leed, was a welcome levolutioii in l).sy- 
chology. A|)m't from these major schools of psy¬ 
chology there ari' others all of which seem to 
be C'ngaged in the laudable task of understand¬ 
ing human nature in all its intricacies. Taking 
a bird's-eye vhav of the evolution of Western 
psychology, we find that the schools, vome of 
which claim to be the sole iH)sses.sor.s of truth 
and hence are intolerant of the attitudes of 
otlier schools, are really complementary. Be¬ 
haviourism deals with the body of man; Pur- 
posivism with tlie mind but only with tlie con¬ 
scious part of it; Psychoanalysis and Analytical 
P.syehology with the Sub-conscious and the Un¬ 
conscious; and finally Cestalt p.sychology witli 
man and his environment as integrated gestalts. 
It might seem as though these schools, taken 
sevcTally and collectively, could deliver the 
goods, and that there wa.s nothing in man that 
could l>e hidden from their searching scrutiny. 
"Hie day of deliverance might seem to have 
dawned at last. Here is a science—rather, a 
group of sciences—^which by unravelling all the 
hidden secrets of man, will reveal to him what 
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of life! But what do we find in the contempo* 
rary scene? A gory scene of insensate gresds, 
lusts and panic fears, of ferocious passions «ud 
brutalities of the uncultured masses ready to 
be fanned into a mighty conflagration by a 
chance spark. Alan seems to be deaf to the ago¬ 
nized voice of history e.rying to iiim across the 
pages of it.s goiy ivcord! The advance of science 
lias but tended lo hasten the jiace of the iateJ- 
leet’s progre.ss. It has swelled man’s head; it 
has made his haiid.s more cunning; but it has 
nob touched his heart. TIk* crj' of evsryoiie 
(the scientist included) today is that the moral 
nature of man has lagged behind his intellect. 
The scicnce.s have confessed their helplessness 
in the matter of bridging tlie gap' betw'ecii the 
values of Truth and of rioodness. And psycho¬ 
logy, a.s it is studied and cultivated today, Is 
equally helpless. Ts then* then no Iiojk*? 

Hope spring-; eti'i'iial in the himmu breast, 
and this time hope I'onie.s from the regions ly¬ 
ing on the fringes of contemporary p.sycliology, 
a legion which tlie ultra-seientifie jisyehologUt 
will not touch witli a h;uue-|>()]e. I( is the re¬ 
gion of para-p.sycholoay. Sine;* 1882 the Society 
for Psyeliie Re.^t-areli has been studying, with 
puri'ly objective metliods of experimentation, 
such iinu.siial inciital phetioiiiciiM as hypnotism, 
thought transference, telepathy, telae.sthe»ia, 
etc. Leading men of science and of the huma¬ 
nities of the ealihre of Sir Olixer f.odge, and 
Pmfe.ssor-; Lehman, Henry Sidgwick, William 
.lames and McDougall have taken a leading 
part in the experiment-!, and they have eoiiie to 
tile eonehision that (here are dimensions of the 
liiniuiii mind othei than tho-c which the aoadc- 
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iiiio psychologists dave believe in. In other 
words, these unorthodox experiments in psycho¬ 
logy are steadily leading u.s to the conclusion 
that just as there are sub-conscious and un¬ 
conscious levels of the mind, there exist also 
super-conscious lettcls of whicli modern p,sycho- 
logy is ignorant. And be it noted that the 
startling phenomena which have shocked the 
conservative psychologi.''l into a recognition of 
the para-psychic levels of the mind constitute 
the lowest levels of yogic experience. They are 
but child’s play to the yogi. 

This then is the line of development in 
Western psychology, a line which i.^ very signi¬ 
ficant in that it point.'! to the ancient Indian 
concept of Man as its crown and culmination. 
Psychology' started with (he study of the whole 
man. but .soon, in the interests of scientific 
specialization and analy.sis, it pulverized man, 
and began casting out of its liehl those ingre¬ 
dients whicli wi'ie not amenable to study by 
stiictly objective methods. Soul, mind and 
consciou.sne.'-s wei'c thus ca-st out, till nothing 
was left but (he empty .skeleton. Finding such 
a strictly scientific psychology strictly useless 
anti utteiiy incomju'lent to iinpait a kriowledgi 
of the essence of human nature, p-ychology 
started (in (he (pies( for deeiier understanding 


of man. In this quest, not only were mind and 
consciousness brought back, but a study of the 
hidden secrets of the Unconscious was also 
taken up. Alongside this there grew up another 
trend outside academic psychology toward.s the 
exploration of para-psychic psychology. Taken 
together, these Hne.s of development indivato a 
derj) urge on the part of ji.sycliologists to under¬ 
stand the total jiersonalily of man, the “whole” 
of human natuiv, in fact, the true mature of the 
Self. 'I'hoi'e is a dim awareness that there i.s a 
super-con.scioiis dimension of the Self, and that 
it. holds the real secret of man’s nature. But 
this dim awarencs.s .should develop into a clear 
and fully focused cousciousne^s of the fact 
that psycliology inu.st restore the soul to the 
rightful sovereign po.sition from which it wac 
dethroned. Only then will psychology he eom- 
IK'tenl. to deal with man and his problems. And 
when that i.s done modern scientific p^ycholngy 
will be almost, identical with psychology as we 
find it in the Upanislmds, the diia and (he 
Samkhya and Yoga sv,>,te!ns. It will not ho an 
altogether incorrect re.ading ('f (he sieiis of the 
times to say thut Western psyelioingists are 
.•'lowly finding their w.'iy towards the aims, pnr- 
po':(\s', methods .and attitudes of psycholo!'/!.'Ml 
study as under'-lood hy oiii' aucient.s. 
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Indian Atomic Energy Programme 

Dr. H. J. Bhpbba writes in Careers and 
Courses: 

The five oountrie*;, which are at present ad¬ 
vanced in atomic energy, namely, Canada, 
France, U.S.S.R., V.K., and U.S.A., are all 
industrially advanced countries with a deve¬ 
loped technical background. All of them, except 
tnc U.S.S.R., co-operated closely with each 
other in developing atomic energy during the 
war. 

While India is behind all these in atomic 
development, and, indeed, has long way to go 
to catch uj) the most advanced among them, its 
programmo is neverthedess more developed than 
that of most. <'OUTitrics in the world including 
some of the highly industrialized countries of 
Europe. India is, therefore, in unique i) 0 .sition 
of being the only industrially under-developed 
comdry with an important atomic energy pro¬ 
gramme. 

This dcA'elopment has been made possible 
Ipv the fact that'India is a very large country 
with a jKipulatioii of nearly -100 million, so that 
nlthough its f)er eajiita produetion may be small, 
its total production is quite considerable. India 
is ono of the largest producers of textiles in the 
'.'.orld, and in athlition produces many industrial 
commoditks, like .steel, locomotives, machine 
tools, heavy chemicals and fertilizers, which are 
produced in very few under-developed countries. 
This gives it a technical .ability to develop on 
its own, which is quite different from that of 
other under-developed eountrics. Nevertheless, 
whatever India may h.ave achieved in atomic 
energv’- has been achieved by a concentration of 
effort and rcsoureos, by a selection of some of 
tlic best young scientists and engineers from all 
parts of the country and their concentration in 
ono big research and development centre at 
Trombay, where they can assist and stimulate 
each other, and finally by a provision of the 
best available equipment. The Government of 
India has given atomic energy development a 
high priority and its full support. Our atomic 
development has depended above all on the 
strong and continuous backing of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, to whose faith 
in the importance of science and its practical 
application, indeed, all scientific development in 
the country owes ®o much. 

CoMPEnrm’B Cost 

Since the peaceful and the military appli- 
<'ations of atomic energy are so closely linked, 
assistance in many of the crucial steps leading 


to the use of atomic energy • for generating 
electricity and to the production of some of the 
important materials required for an atomic 
power programme, will only be given by other 
countries or by an international agency under 
conditions which would bring the Indian pro¬ 
gramme under international inspection and 
control. Although the Indian atomic energy pro¬ 
gramme has no mililaiy component, and it has 
been slated categorically by the Prime Minister 
on several occasions that, we do not propose to 
go in for any such military iirogramme, an in¬ 
dependent foreign pf)licy and non-alignment 
with any Power bloe make.'s the acceptance of 
inspc'ction and control unacceptable to us, as 
long as they are not api)licd universally to all 
countries alike in the inicre.st of. jicaco and 
international security. It is, therefore, nccassary 
for India to plan its entire atomic energy pro¬ 
gramme, so that it can move forward, if neces¬ 
sary, without any external aid. This does not 
mean that aid from friendly countries will not 
1)0 accepted, when it i« given without any strings 
being attached, and, indeed, we have received 
ponsiderabh' help from several friendly countries 
S(une of which arc mentioned later. 

A .study of (he economics nf atomic power 
in India has shown that electricity fron\ atomic 
energy would he competitive with electricity 
from thcDTial power .stations in regions of the 
country remote from the coalfields, which 
indeed, iiicliide the major part of the country 
and many of its industrial cont.re.«. 'Phe com¬ 
petitiveness of atomic entTg\' in most parts of 
India is due to the operation of three factors, 
namely, the location of its coalfields, the limita¬ 
tions of the transport system, and the general 
shortage of power in the industrial areas. Eighty 
per cent of the coal used in India today is pro¬ 
duced in the eastern corner, in the State.? of 
Bengal and Bihar, and coal has to be trans¬ 
ported some 1,500 miles to imporlant areas in 
the north, west and south, such as Delhi, Ahmed- 
nhad, Bombay and Madras. The true price nf 
coal at these areas i.s therefore such as to make 
electricity from thermal st,ations more expan¬ 
sive than electrieity from atomic power stations 
even today. Secondly, the railway syslcm is 
alre.ady heavily loaded and has little spare 
capacity- A considerable increase in railway 
transport capacity will, in any case, be necessi¬ 
tated by the industrial development of the 
country, thus involving an exTJOnditurc of large 
sums of money. One-third of all the goods trafllcj 
carried by the railway at present is coal, which 
is incidentally carried at a subsidized rate, and, 
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therefore, rfipresrnts a burden on tlie oconoiny. 
The future dc-velopmcnt of electric power in u 
manner which does not involve a formidable 
incrcafte. in coal transpoit will, therefore, save 
the country larj;o sums of money, and a further 
capital expenditure on the railways. Finally, 
jiower in industrial are'as is so short that the 
;rrid ^vstelns as a whole have a very high load 
fae for, a siluntion which is neces.'ary and favour- 
;ihle for the •‘conouiic operation of atomic power 
stations. The (lovernmeiil of India, therefore, 
have urul(‘r consideration llu' settiiij:; up of one 
or more atomic power stations in the jieriod 
immediately ahead. If a derision to set up one 
were taken in the current year, tin' jiowe.i- .statical 
wc'uld not Is' in operation till 11)62, and atomic 
pow’cr would therefor*' only make a contribution 
timing the '^I'hird Five-Year Plan. It is, howc'ver, 
lU'i'Cssary lh;d we should embark on such a tiro- 
gramme now in ordc'r t*) be able to tak*' advant¬ 
age of the developments in atomic power gene¬ 
ral urn, which ar*' hound to take place in the 
next few y<'ars and thereafter. 

To instal a million kilowatts of net eleriri- 
lal eajtacity from atomie power stations during 
the Third Five-Year Plan, tliat is by 1965, is 
today entirely 'feasible technically, and de.sir- 


able economically. Whether and to what extent 
such a programme will be embarked upon 'will 
depend principally on financial rather than 
economic consideration. ^ 

Fifteen Ybaks Goal 

For all these reasons, it has been decided 
to go ahead with a research, development and 
production piogramme which will make jio.ssiblo 
the construction and operation of atomic power 
stations in India wdthin the next ten to hftceu 
yours. 

On the industrial side it i.s intended to 
produce within the country all the materials 
required for a full atomic power programme. 
For this reason, a start wa,s made by setting 
up a plant at Alwaye in South India to treat 
the well-known monazite sands <'n the west 
coasl. Tn addition to jiroducing rare earths and 
tris.odium iiho.sphate, a chaining material sold in^ 
the mark'd, this plant produces a cake contain¬ 
ing thorium and uranium. 'rhi> cake is brought 
to the plant at Tiombay near Pomhay, which 
produces a veiy pure thorium salt, and ah-o a 
uranium sail. This plant was built by our own 
scientists and ('iigineers and has heen in opira- 
tion since 1954. Its capacity incre.'i.'-cd sixfold 
last year. 
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There has been designed a small uranium 
plant which will turn this uranium salt into 
reactor grade uranium metal, and it is expected 
to have this plant in operation by the middle 
of 1968. This plant will give us enough uranium 
metal for e^erimental [)uri)oseB and for use in 
the reactors that arc under construction at 
present. It will also give our scientific and 
technical staff the necessary experience for lh<' 
design and construction of the large uranium 
plants, which will be required by a full atomic 
power programme. 

A small plant fur the fabrication of fuel 
elements has also becai designed, and its con¬ 
struction is being undertaken fortliwitli. Besides 
producing the fuel elements for our euircuitly 
scheduled natural uranium reactors it will also 
enable researcli and develoimient work to be 
carried out on new ty[)es of fuel elements and 
tlu’ir canning. 

India is one of (lie largeM prodiicei- in the 
world of the rare mineral beiyl fi’cnn c'liieli the 
metal beryllium can be obtained, tlie pi'i'seiit 
annual produelion I'eing several tliousand tuns 
of higli givule beryl. BerjIlium oxide, may have 
interesting possibilitie.' as a moderator, and tlie 
mc’tal or one of its alloys bolds our ureal pro¬ 
mise as a canning material. A larui' pilot plant 


for producing atomically pure beryllium oxide of 
nuclear purity and sintering it into bricks is also 
being designed. Its capacity will be about d5 
tons of beryllium oxide per annum, but it will 
be capable of expan.sion to several times this 
size. Preliminary studies indicate that the cost 
of beryllium oxide produced in this plant will 
be lower than the cost at which it is being pro- 
du(tod in Europe at present. 

It is also intended to produce heavy water 
in quantity and the decision was taken two 
years ago to produce heavy water and fertilizer 
together in a large plant which is being built 
at Nangal in the north. This plant will produce 
over 340,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizer an¬ 
nually, and between 10 !ind 20 toiis of heavy 
water. Hydrogen for the ammonia plant will be 
made eleetrolytically. The heavy hydrogen will 
be coueentrated in the last stage in the electr(' 
lysis cells, which will be arranged in cascade. 
The heavy hydrogen from these cells, which will 
comprise between 20 and 40 i)or cent of the total 
stream, will bo liquefied and the deuterium ex¬ 
tracted by the hydrogen distillation process. 
The plant has been placed at Nangal, so that 
if can draw elie.np power from the dam at 
Bhakra. It will consume 160,000 kilowatts of 
clecti'ie power and clioapn<":s of power is essen- 
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lial for the econornicf; of the process. It is esti¬ 
mated that by charging to heavy water only the 
direct costs involved in its production, the cost 
of heavy wafer will be about $20 per pound, 
which is substantially lower than the present 
world i)ricc. Production will rornnient’c in 1960. 
Several other large fertilizer plants are expected 
to be constructed during the Second Five-Year 
Plan, and it is the intention of the (jovermnent 
to produce heavy water in all of Iheru. 

Studies are al'^o being nnidp for the erection 
of a plant to make atomically pure graphite from 
the coke yu'oduced in a refinery in Assam. Ex¬ 
periments which are under way at the Atomic 
Energy E'^lablislunent at Tromhay have already 
shown that grajdiito of a hisdi den.sily can be 
produced by a method which is being tried. 

Zirconium is another metal w'hich has pro¬ 
mise a.s a canning material. In order that it 
should be Po nsed hafnium has at first to be 
separated from it and quite a good deal of re- 
scareh work has been done on the separation 
of liafnium from zireonium. A process is now 
being tried out which is even more juomi.sing 
than the one reported by us at the (leneva Con¬ 
ference on the Pcaecfnl Uses of Atomic Energy. 
This method promi.scs to yield metallic zirco¬ 
nium free from hafnium in one stey). Zircon, 
the mineral from which zirconium can be ob¬ 
tained, is found as a constituent of tlu' famous 
beacli sands on the Soutli-West coast of India 
and is a^■a^lable in plentiful supply. 

Any country, which docs not wish to depend 
wholly iiyron outside aid, must have its own 
ro'^eareh and development organizalion, not only 
for investigating the many possibilities which 
remain unexplored, but also because, even in 
fields where general knowledge is available, 
practieal experienee and detailed know-how are 
to be obtained. The Atomie Energy'’ E‘=tablish- 
ment at Trombay near Bombay, which was 
formally inaugurated by the Prime Minister in 
.Tanuary last year, is India’s centre for research 
and flcvclopmcnt in the field of atomic energy. 

RESEARCtr Actiatties 

A la 3 'out of the entire Establishment has 
been prepared, and some buildings completed, 
while the construction of others will start very 
soon. Some of the new laboratories will be ready 
early this year, although all the buildings 
planned at present will not be ready till 1959. 
The Establishment is located at Trombay some 
15 miles from the centre of Bombay. The site 
of the Establishment which covers an area over 
2,000 acres is completely separated from the 
rest of the industrial area of Trombay by Trom¬ 


bay Hill on its west. Its eastern side lies on the 
upper reaches of Bombay Harbour. 

The research activities of the Eslabli.shmcnt 
were, how’ever, started without waiting for the 
now buildings to come up. The Physics and 
Engineering Divisions were located in the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research at the Old 
Y^'achl Club building, and in war-time hutments 
on its new site at Col aba. A warehouse in 
another part of Bombay -vs'as coin'crted for hous¬ 
ing the Chemistry Division, while the Biological 
and Medical Divi.sions were s=et up at the Indian 
(Ymcer Rc.search Centre. The total .scientific 
and technical staff of the Establishment is now 
about 400, and it wall inercasc to over 800 by 
1959. By this time tlic total number of workers 
on the site, including administrative, main¬ 
tenance and workshop staff, will be over two 
thousand. 

To ensure a steady supjily of trained 
scientific anil technical p^'rsonncl, there has been 
stalled a training programme under which 250 
young graduates and engineers will be recruited 
annua I from the univen^ilies ami given Mipiili - 
mentat-y training for a jmar to fit them for work 
in onr atomic energy programme. The first 
cnuTVc commenced in August last year with 170 
traine-.s. It is hoped to inerenso the intake of 
tills ‘'chool to .'150 a year in due course. 

Apsara. 

■Apsara, India's first atomic reactor, or the 
swimming pool iyjie, reached criticality for the 
In-.st time on August 4, 1956. It is the fii’st re¬ 
actor (o go into operation in Asia, outside the 
U.S.S.R. It was designed, cnginceri'd and built 
entirely by our own people and by Indian indus- 
tiy, except for the fuel elements. The fuel 
elements, which contain enriched uranium, have 
been provided by the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energ\' Authority. 

'The decision to build this reactor was taken 
in Ajiril, 1955. A firm decision on the basic 
design was made in August, 3955, and it took 
about one year to complete its construction. 

A.s soon as the decision to build the Swim¬ 
ming Pool Reactor was taken in early 1955, 
our attention was given to the next step 'of 
building a pow'crful high flux reactor for engi¬ 
neering research. Several different types were 
being considered, when there was received a 
generous offer from the Canadian Government 
to set up a reactor of the NRX type in India. 
The decision to proceed with the joint project 
was taken in August, 1955, and the ground for 
it was broken in February, 1956. This reactor 
is expected to be completed early in 1959. This 
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roaclor requix’«s some 20 tons of heavy water, 
which was sold to us by the United States’ 
Atomic Enorffy Commission. 

A short while ago, it was decided to build 
a third zero energy reactor, which will enable 
us to study the effect of different lattices, shapes 
and sizes of fuel elements, mixed lattices con¬ 
taining uranium or plutonium and thorium, find 
so on. This reactor is expected to be in opera¬ 
tion in 1958 also, and indeed, it may be. the 
second reactor actually to go into operation in 
India. 

The immediate need in many parts of India 
is for small-power stations of about 20 megti- 
ivatts, and it is our intention to study for this 


purpose reactors moderated with beryllium 
Oxide, gas-cooled, and working on natural or 
slightly enriched uranium. Since the critical size 
of beryllium moderated reactors is smaller than 
graphite moderated ones, preliminary calcula¬ 
tions show that they may well be more econo- 
micfil in the power range below about 20 mega- 
aatts. For this purpose, there has been for 
mine years a joint project with the Commis¬ 
sariat a I’Energie Aloniique of France for study¬ 
ing the properties of beiyllium o.xido as a 
moderator. A small group at our Trombay 
Establi.sl)ment is now actively engaged in 
feasibility studies on beiyllium oxide moderated 
reactors of a jiowcr output below 30 megawatts. 
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India and Armenia ' 

* * - 

Melik-Simony&n, Armenian joumaliat,- 
writes in the Armenian Bulletin: 

1, The I’ragedy of a Smaw. NA-rrow 

Forty years ago tlie revolution changed 
Armenia’s destiny. But prior to that Armenia 
had existed twenty-five centuries. And each cen¬ 
tury, each decade of years had been one of suffer¬ 
ings, Armenia’s geographic position had cast a 
sp(!ll on her fate, it became a curse. She was 
situated between the East and the West, w'ho 
could not live in jicaco. For Armenia the pas¬ 
sing of ages was marked by the trampling of 
the innumerable armies of Alexander of Mace¬ 
donia, Lucullus, Pompeius, Genghis Khan, 
Tamerlane. The land was (h'vastatcd by Byzan¬ 
tines, Arabs, Persian.^ and Turk.s. The ruins of 
Armenian towns and temples are more eloquent 
than any chronicle. 

It must be said for the Armenian people, 
that they oppo.sed armed jesistance to all in¬ 
vaders and that they revolted against their 
oppres.sors. But that was an exhausting and 
uncHiual combat tluit wa.s bound to end in the 
total annihilation of the people. It ended in 
the nms.s flight of Armenians from their native 
land. 

2. The Fhioht 

The exodus of Arnieuiatis liegan on a big 
scale in the middle of the 11th ecntuiy. We 
may recall, for example, the migration of Arme¬ 
nians to Poland and Moldavia in 1069. Shortly 
thereafter tlio first ivfugees found a haven in 
distant India. But five centuries were yet to 
I'as.s before tlu* migration of Armenians to 
that laud a.ssuined mass proportions. 

Til those remote days there was in the 
South of Armenia a city named Djulfa, situated 
on the caravan route which linked tPersia with 
Armenia and further on with Asia Minor and 
the Black Sea ports. That town gave birth to 
enterprising merchants who were quick in 
widening their field of activities. Soon Djulfa 
became an important centre linking the mar¬ 
kets of India and Persia with those of Venice 
,and Genoa. The flow of trade was a source of 
wealth for Djulfa’s merchants, and the city be¬ 
came prosperous. But this very prosperity car¬ 
ried the seed of future calamities. They visited 
the city suddenly and ruthlessly. 


b‘^h^ Persian Shah Abbas 1 had the idea, 
,.quit^ [Jyiriotic, and at first glance, one may say, 
qurte bkrmless, to develop his country’s trade 
ahi^ tfiercby restore Persia’s treasury which had 
-been bled white by wars. But the idea was car¬ 
ried into effect by means barbarous in the ex¬ 
treme: thousnnd.s of people inhabiting the Ara¬ 
rat Valley and Djulfa, who were to restore 
Persia’s econoi^iy, were forcibly moved to 
Abbas’ kingdom. In the process thousands of 
Armenians perished and the city of Djulfa wa.s 
razed to the ground. 

The population of that city were settled 
not far from the Persian capital—^Ispahan. A 
New Djulfa wa.s built there, and its population 
wert> conferred rights and privileges which not 
only enal)led them to rcstoic their fortune.'^, Init 
evcji to acquire still more wealth. NevcrUiek'ss 
in the Middle Ages the ruler.'^ of Persia in their 
dealings with the Armenian mercliauts restored 
essentially to -extortion, pIundcT and murder. 

Therefoic the Persian Armenians were com¬ 
pelled to lake the thorny i)ath of iiiigiation. 
Tliaf, path led them to India. 

3. ITospitabLb Ixiha 

The Armenian moi'cliants a<-c]imatized 
them.selvcai in India within a relatively short 
period of time. The share of the .Armenian eom- 
mimiiies in India’s trade during the Midtiie 
Ages was steadily growing. This wa.s due in 
part to the fact that the .Armenian mereh.nnt^ 
had restored and strengthened their former 
commercial tics. Whole districts and streets 
peopled by Armenians came into Ixung in many 
Indian towns. 'J’he cburche.e, chapels, shops and 
dwelling house's that have been preserved can 
today supply a fairly accurate ielca of the gctv 
graphical distribution of those communities. 
The important position Armenian merchants 
occ upied in international trade at the time, ex¬ 
plains why from the veiy beginning of its 
operations in India the East India Company 
sought to attract Armenian capital. 

The world is too wide for happiness to be 
found in it the easy Wc-y Tin.- world i.s too 
small when one .seeks to hide from misfortune. 
The Armenians’ flight from smoking ruins, 
destruction and death brought them to a place 
that was to become one more scene of bloodshed 
in world history. This time it was England 
that assumed the role of hangman. 

{To be continued) 
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iS/V Jadwiaili Sarkar 

It it. witli a deep sense of loss that we 
reeord the passing of Sir Jadunath Sarkiir. lie 
vvas closely associated with the founder-editor 
of The Modern Rcvteir and his eontrd)utions 
adorned its pages from the very inception. 

Jadunath was tho son of the late Rajkuinur 
Sarkar and was born at Karachmaria in the 
Ilajsliahi dislriet of what is now East Vakistaii, 
<111 December 10. 1870. His student days .showed 
the beginniniis of the future distinction, as he 
:-''eiii'ed fiisi giade scholarshijis in the Entrance 
and First Arts examinations and passed his 
li.A. with double honours in 1891. He jiassed 
his M.A. examination in Kngiisli in 1892, 
standing first in the fust class and seeurimg 
90 per cent marks in the aggregate. 

His educational career started as a 
professor in Englisli in Government service. 
The foundations of the la.sting and monu¬ 
mental re.search work in Indian History were 
laid when he chose Hi.xtory, with economics and 
jiolifics, as the associated subejet with English 
for the Pnaiichand Raychaiid studii's and 
scholnishiji. The winning of the P.R.S scliohii' 
ship gave him the starting impetus for a lite- 
long devoted work in historical ro.search, whiclt 
won Jiirn international fame and standing us an 
authority on the mediaeval history of India. 
His Life and Times of Aurangzeb in five 
volumes alone would have sufficed as a lasting 
memorial to his souml and meticulous seholar- 
J'hip and brilliance. In chain with that his 
contributions to the history of the Marhattas, 
^turfing with the life-history of Sivaji, have 


added a very groat deal to our knowledge of 
those times, and the volumes of history written 
by him on that period, are n-ally classic pieces 
of liistoriciil erudition. 

Patient and tireh'.^s .sifting of mas.s-cs of 
material, soim'times of mixed value, deep jirobe 
into original sources and meticulous care for 
details w(>ro the eharaeteristics of his search for 
facts, together with a stern disregard for all but 
the unalloyed (ruth, gathered from^ the evidence 
given by conl(*mporaiy material. 

He was a fearless critic, nevertheless of the 
gov('vnment!.il lajxses in administralion and of all 
matters I'cgarding education arnl public welfare. 
He was inflexible where truth, his conscient*e 
and his ideals were eonecuned. All who re¬ 
member the stormy days of his Vioe-Ghatioellor- 
ship of the University of Calentt.a (1926-281 
when the op|)o.sition made a })ear-g!ir(leu of the 
Senate and the Syndicate, would bear testimony 
to hi.s unflinching courage. 

In bis private life, which was j)atterned 
after the traditional modes of plain living and 
high thinking, he was one of the finest products 
of the cultural traditions of Ikuigal. Tlie great 
fortilud(‘ with which he boic a terrible chain of 
family misbaiis, whleli included five deaths 
amongst lii.s nearest and dearest—four under 
tragic eircumstanees—late in life, showed the 
metal that went into the making of this truly 
great son of Bengal, 

W'itli .Tadunath ends an era of Bengal, 
during which Bengal, through the devoted life 
!ind work of her sons, shone as the leader of 
thought in India and the East. May his soul 
attain all that his devotion earned. 
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TJk’ Krrah Bi/c-clrrfmii 

The bye-ekction at Dovieolain in Kerala 
aKiacti'tl eoiiutry-wide attraction. The hyt*- 
flection arose out of a successful election peti¬ 
tion liy the Congtt-ss candidate who hail hi'cn 
defeated at the hands of Mrs. Rosainiiia Pun- 
iioov(>, tlic ('oiuniunist candidate, during tlie 
(leneral Elections in March 19.57. The outcome 
of tile fi'i h contest has been as before with this 
differcnc( that the ('omniunist candidate, 
]\lrs. Punuoose, has won by a bigger maigin, 
and with a greater percentage of votes. 

Th(' ('oninuinist victory at .Devicolam has 
been a 'ignilicaiit one—lhcr.o can be no doubt 
about it. The fact that ail the major non- 
C’ommuni'l force----the Congn'ss. tlu' PSP, tin 
j\Iu-lini League and the Catholic Churches 
- put up a united tight a aiiist the Conununisis 
and -till lost wou'd tend only to enhance the 
significance of that victoiy. The Speci.al (*or- 
re-pondent of tlu' Indian. E.tprcsx tMadra,- Edi¬ 
tion. May 20') neatly summarises the ('onmui- 
ni-t gain-. He writes: "'I’hc labourers am pea¬ 
sants of Devicolam have reaffiimcd their faith 
in the Communi.st C.overnmcnt of Kerala. The 
electoial victory of Afrs. Puunoose has gieatly 
added to the moral stature of tin- Communist 
Party, besides strengthening its hands in the 
Legislature. It has shown to the world, that 
the worker.s and ;>ea-antry of Kerala, arc 
behind the C.overnment no matter Aihaf other.- 
may sny. It has also dealt a blow to the already 
shattered ])ro-tige of the Congivss 

Goa and the Congress 

Shri Shiikrishna Vanjari writes in the fort¬ 
nightly Firv <lo(t (May 10): ‘Tt i- heing in- 
crea.singly recognisi'd in all well-informed iiuar- 
ters that libetation from the Portuguesi> of Cloa 
and other Portuguese pockets has been delayed 
and deferred not on account of the disunity 
among Coan nationalists but mainly because of 
the influential group among the Congre-s Party 
and government in power in this country not 
only di.sfavouring liheration but also doing 
everything in their jiowcr to torpedo all effective 
inea.sures calculated to achieve that end.” 

After this open charge against tlie Congress 
Party, the writer names two prominent Congre.ss 
leadens of Bombay both of whom are Cabinet 
Ministiu's in (he pre-ent Central Covernment as 


being K'sponsiblu for governmental inaction on 
(•ioa. Any reasonable man should think that the 
Congrcs.s Pa'ity and the Central Government 
each owed a public exidanation about its respon- 
sibilitie.s in the matter. On the question of the 
apportionment of re.si>onsibility for the delay in 
tile libel ation of Goa it must go primarily to 
the government of the ilay .nnd only seeonilarily 
to (he Goan national organizations. For, Goan 
nationalists never had any fri'cdom of action in 
llic inntter. Is it tiro much to hojie that the 
[Uihlie would soon reply to Shri Vanjari’.s open 
charges? 

Divakar Kakodkar 

Divakar Kakodkar, the irrepressibh' fighter 
for the freedom of (_Ioa, came hack to his 
motherland—India, on Ain'il 20 after nine years 
of prison and t-xile. Sliri Kakodkar had been 
arrested in Goa in 1949 and detained in the 
M.'irgao police lock-up in Goa wheie he had 
been brutally beaten up by the Portuguese 
police. Suhsciiueutly lu was (akeii to (he in¬ 
famous .Vguada fortre-s in Goa. Though even 
the Portugue.-'e Mililaty Tribunal at Panjim 
refused to eoriviet him for want of suflicieiit 
l»roof of any eriiiK' he was not released but was 
again put back into the Aguada foitro.ss and 
was detained (here until 19.51 when, without any 
warning, he wa.s pul aboard S.E. India, a Portu¬ 
guese ship, and wa.s taken to far-away Lisbon. 
Till' Portugue.se police look liini to the Aljube 
jail blit tbv jailors lefu.sed to take in Kakodkar 
as there was no proof that he had bei'n sentenced 
hy any court. That was a unique occasion: 
Kakodkar had alromly served two years and had 
been deported without even having been tried or 
senteiieed by any eouit of law, but by a more 
order of the llien Minister for Colonics (since 
renamed Mini.stei' for Ovonscas Provinces), Sr, 
Sarmeiilo Rodrigue,s—an order, the validity of 
which was not iccognised even by a Portuguese 
jailor at Lisbon. True to the Salazar concept of 
democracy, Kakodkar was still not released or 
allowed to return to his motherland but was 
taken off to Cape Vert where lie was thus 
illegally detained for seven years. The Portu¬ 
guese authorities released him only as it became 
clear to them that Kakodkar’s case was going 
to l>e focussed through an international forum 
where the disclosures of the facts of the ca,si: 
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wore sure to lead to a great discomfiture of the 
present rulers of Portugal. 

We extend our cordial welcome to this 
\aliant fighter for freedom on liis return to 
India. 

The Problem of Foreign Exchange 

Notwithstanding increased foreign aids, 
the problem of foreign exchange for India is 
becoming acute tlay by day. In the first week 
of June there wore tluec successive meetings 
of the Union Cabinet over the foreign ex¬ 
change situation. This indicates the gravity 
of the probkin. Final decisions are likely to 
be taken by the end of June. The foreign ex¬ 
change position continues to bo serious in spite 
of external assistance which India has received 
in a generous measure from friendly countries. 
The fact, however, remains that the only long¬ 
term solution of our economic difficulties Iks 
mainly in our ability to prodiK'c ami export 
more. 

At the recently held meeting of the Ex¬ 
port .'\dvisoiy Council, Sri Morarji Desai, the 
L'nion Minister of Commerc-:' and Industiy, 
made some pertiiu'nt observation^: “The time 
has come when there must be a reorientation 
of our thinking. Many industries complain of 
the shortages of raw materials which the cut 
in our impott piogramnu* has caused. They 
must realisi' (hat foreign exchange is not some¬ 
thing which CovernmeiU can produce for them. 
It is they who earn it. Covetnment can only 
■ensure an equitable distribution of the foreign 
exchange which is earned. Therefore, it is my 
consideted opinion that every industry in the 
country must try to export at least such quan¬ 
tities of its production as would pay for the 
raw mtiterials which it needs to import. This 
may mean selling without any profits abroad, 
rhis will mean adherence to stricter standards 
of cjuality than the domestic market demands. 
This will mean, in other words some sacrifice. 

I hope that Indian industiy will put the same 
I ffort behind our export drive that has been, 
shown by industries in other countries in times 
of foreign exchange crisis.” 

A tentative suggestion seems to be in the 
offing that, as a last resort, the country should 
do without any fresh allocation of foreign cx- 
rhange for imports during the period of Octo- 
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bcr-December and somehow stretch the allo¬ 
cation made for the six months ending on 
September 30 to cover the additional needs 
for these three months. But this would be 
causing more hardship to the Indian manu¬ 
facturers as well as deprivation of essentials 
to the people at large. The import policy for 
.April-October ha.<; been icstrictive enough and 
unless further allocations arc made for foreign 
exchange to meet the payments of commitm'Cnt 
for the im])oit of capital goods, jwoduction will 
be retarded, 'i'he shortage of essential raw 
materials, particularly steel, has alix'ady started 
to have an adverse effect on production. 

The Finance ^Minister, Shri Morai'ji Desai, 
in rci)ly to a question in the Lok Sabha on 
April 15 laid a statement on the Table of tho 
House indicating the foreign exchange rcfjuire- 
monts for core projects during the Second 
Plan pi-riod. The statement reveals that tho 
total foreign exchange payments required to bo 
made between April 1, 1958 and March 31, 
lt){>l, amount to Its. 341.87 crores. The total 
foicign exchange cost during the Plan period 
has been jilaecd at Bs. 971.99 crores, of which 
a sum of Rs. 96.35 core^ i.'s allocated to the 
pi ejects in the private sector and the remaining 
anioimt of Rs. 875.64 crores is meant for pro¬ 
jects in the public sector. Up to March 31, 
1958, the total foreign exchange payments esU- 
inatcd to have been made amount to Rs. 382.41 
croics. Tile total foreign exchange payments 
liabilitks which are out,standnig amount to 
Rs. .589.58 crores. Of this amount Rs. 552.81 
crores belong to the public sector projects and 
Rs. .36.77 crores belong to the private sector 
projects. Of this outstanding amount 
Rs. 247.71 crores are covered by foreign loans, 
cixdits, aid, etc. Tho balance amount is to be 
met from other sources. So for the core of the 
Plan, tho total foreign exchanges required 
amount to Rs. 341.87 crores and this amount 
is not much. This might be covered by bor- 
rowing.s from the IBRD and also from loans 
from the USA. 

What is, however, needed for India is not 
more aid, but trade, that is, increased cxiiort 
trade. India must produce enough to meet her 
payments obligations. Hitherto India’s foreign 
c.xchange earnings have been mainly from ex¬ 
port of our plantation crop?, agricultural pro- 
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duett., (lies and minerals, jute goods and cotton 
piece-goods. 'Pile possibility of expanding trade 
in the.'<e tiaditional items, except perlia.ps ores 
and minerals, is limited. India would have to 
look in future tt) the cxiiort of mamifactured 
good.'' to overseas markets. In 195t> earnings 
from exports amounted to Us. 619 erores. 
Though eomplet'-.' figures for 1957 are not 
available, the itrovisional estimate indicates 
that the total value of exjiorts will not be much 
higher, 'flic main eommoditus vvhieli show an 
inerea^i' in 1957 are cotton luece-goods, manga¬ 
nese ous, tobacco and hides and skins. On the 
other hand, exports have lagged behind the 
1956 figures in the case of cashew kernel.s, 
pcjiper, tea, linseed oil and cotton wa.ste. 

'J'hc (lovernment of India is no le.ss res- 
poiisitik' for the low export eainings. To men¬ 
tion a specific case, while tea continues to be a 
major foreign exchange earner, India’s tea ex¬ 
jiorts timing 1957 are considerably below our 
eainings timing 1956. In .1957, Intlia exjiorted 
447 millitin lb tif tea valued at Us. 107 erores, 
as against 523 million lb of tbe value of 
Us. 143.3 eroK's in 1956 and 367 million lb 
valut'd at Us 113.53 erores in 1955. Though 
the (luaiitity of tea exjmrted in 1957 was higher 
than that of 1955, the foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings wt'iT lower by Us. 6.5 erores. The main 
cause tif the falling tea exjiorts is the high 
jirice and poorer tjualily. In reeent years East 
Africa has Income a formiilable rival to India 
in tea trade and her cxjjorts to the United 
Kingtlmn have inercased by about ten times 
within a few yeai.s. On account of low labour 
co.sts, the East African tea enjoy.s a- position 
of strength in world markets wliieh are highly 
comjietitive. 

The tea growers in India suggest two mea¬ 
sures for the jJiirpose of granting relief to the 
eommon teas of India in the exjiort trade of 
the country. The common teas constitute 
more than 60 per cent of the country’s total 
tea ontj)ut. These sugge.stions arc: (1) to levy 
cxjiort duty on an nd valorem basis, or (2) to 
fix the jirieo for the jmrjiosc of levying exjiort 
duty en the basis of the avoragvs of Calcutta, 
and Cochin sales, instead of on the basis of 
London auction jirice as at present. The 
Government of India has aeccjitcd none of 
these suggestions. In its view the imposition 


of the export duty on the ad valorem basis 
would give rise to a crop of administrative 
difi’ieulties and on that account it is not accept¬ 
able. The fixation of export duty on the basis 
of the Jjondon auction price is univalistic. For 
the jiuij)o.‘-e of determining the export duty for 
a jKirtieiilar month, the jniec of tea is fixed by 
tlu' Government of India on the world jiricc 
a.s it is indicated by the London auctions in the 
jireeeding month. 'J'lie main defect of tliis sys¬ 
tem is that under it an exjiort duty at a flat 
rate is imjiosed irix'sjieetive of tlu* prices fet¬ 
ched by different enialities of tea. The slab 
system doe.s not jiraetienlly render any relief 
to tbe inferior leas of India. It may be j"c- 
c.'dled that tlu* Plantation Enquiry Couuni.s- 
sion recommended that the preceding six 
niontlis’ weighted average Jiriee of Indian tea 
sold in the London auction might be taken, 
in.stead of fleteiniining on the basis of weighted 
average of tlu> jireeeding rnontlr.s auctions in 
London. But the Government of India has 
not aeeejited this suggestion. The recent reduc¬ 
tion in the cess export duty from Rs. 4 per 
100 lb to Rs. 2 is negligible in tliat the relief 
comes to only 2 NP jier jiound. Tea is still tbe 
biggest foi’cign exeliango earner for India and 
on account of the Government’s lack of imagi¬ 
nation, the overseas markets are gradually be¬ 
ing lost to India. For the juirjiose of maintain¬ 
ing overseas markets and also for earning 
foreign exchange, the Government should al¬ 
together abolish flic lea exjiort duty from the 
inferior teas. 

The Union Cominerec Minister’s advice 
to the Indian traders to exjiort witliout profit 
is jiedantie. While the Government is unable 
to make any sacrifice in giving relief to the 
exjiort trade of the country by reducing export 
duty, how' can it exjieet the jirivute traders to 
forego the profit? Theoretically the advice is 
good, but it will have no jiractical application, 

India should now turn towards her engi¬ 
neering industries for earning foreign ex¬ 
changes. India also can produce motor vehi¬ 
cles for exjiort trade. There are today three or 
four first class producing units and she can 
produce enough for export. The Government 
has banned the import of private ears and only 
one unit, namely the Hind Motors is being 
allowed to produce such cars. We understand 
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tliat tile Tata-Mercedes-Benz lias been refused 
pfrin’iHsion to produce private cars in fhis 
country. It at present manufactures only 
trucks. If that is true tlien tlic Government of 
India itself is standing‘in the way of increas¬ 
ing I lie country's export capacity. While offi¬ 
cial preaching i.s not lacking in extolling the 
orivate stetor to produce more, the Govern- 
iiK'nt puts a brake on the productive capacity 
of the countiy, particularly in (he prh’atc. 
.'-cetor. India will have a good market for 
motor vehicles of all (ypes in the Middle 
Kasterii eoun(ric>. and more units should he 
allovc'ed to prnflnre such vehicles. 

Mere borrowings from foreign countries 
will not improve India’s position. 'I'hat will 
lead to moil gaging India’s future. The foreign 
exchange position is becoming precarious day 
by day witlioui any sign ol improvement, 'riic 
total <lrawing down of the Reseive Bank’s 
foreign exchange assets since April lOofi to the 
cod of .March I'joS works out tn Rs. 479 
(•lores. 'I'he utilisation of the IMF ciedit of 
H‘'. Of) cror<s h;is not murh iinjmned the posi¬ 
tion. The total external assistance authorised 
and committed so fai’ since the oommencement 
of Second Five-Year Plan has been estimated 
at Rs. 679 erures. .\ccording to the latest esti- 
iiiat(s, the foreign exchange deficit, may amount, 
to Hs. 1.700 erores at tlk' end of the Plan 
period as against (lie original estimate of 
Rs. ],d00 erores. 

It is time tliat effective ste])s are taken 
for dishoarding the large quantity of gold held 
by llie ])ublic and utilising them to meet the 
country's foi'cign exchange obligations. The 
gold can be dishoarded by issuing gold bonds 
to the public. In recent years there has been 
an increasing tond'Cncy for gold boarding. The 
Indian rupee lias been depreciating in terms 
of goods for the last decade, W’^hilc gold lias 
continued to rise in value. That is why gold 
hoarding ba.« increased because it provides a 
safe investment without depreciation in value. 
The foreign countries, particularly the hard 
currency areas should be allowed to sell gold 
to India against a special rupee account w'hich 
w'ould he utilised for the purjxise of foreign 
payments. In other words, India will purchase 
gold against rupee as well as against compen¬ 
sation basis. 


Should Gold Price be Raised^ 

Ever since the establishment of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund controversy lias been 
raging as to whether the gold price should be 
raised. The IMF lias fixed the price of gold 
at $35 an ounce and that is the price 
fixed by the Government of the USA in 1934. 
The gold-producing countries, particularly 
Australia and South Africa, have been demand¬ 
ing (hat gold price should be rai.sed in view of 
the rising price level in the post-war yeare. 
South Africa is the biggest producer of gold in 
the world and her. demand was resisted by the 
IMF. The main oontention of the major gold- 
producing countries are that since 1934 the 
prife level in gjleneral has c<»nsidoilably gone 
lip. It is, therefore, unnatural to keep the gold 
jiriec pegged at $35 an ounce. The Ijondon 
Krioiouiist has suggested that in view' of the 
inflation that has taken place in recent years, 
the gold price deserved to he raised by at least 
lliroe times its present level. It is only in two 
countries, namely, the USA and Canada, the 
gold pi ice rules .at this official level. In Can.ada, 
it is rather lower sometimes. In 1957, the price 
of gold in Canadian dollars was about 4 per cent 
below that of the official price of $35 an ounce. 
Gold pioduetion is an important industry in 
Canada. But owing to the lack of internal 
demand for gold, the price has not increased. 
But in other gold-producing countries the price 
of gold li.as increased on account of exports 
abroad. 

The USA is the biggest holder of gold 
stock in tile world. To raise the gold price in 
terms of the U.S. dollar would result in effect 
the devaluation of the U.8. dollar. This posi¬ 
tion is not acceplabo to the USA, that is why 
she h.as been resisting the flemand for increas¬ 
ing the ]>ricc of gold. By an increase in gold 
price, the producing countries will be benefited. 
But it will mean the devaluation of the cur¬ 
rencies of the member countries in terms of 
gold. 

According to the Economist, the most im¬ 
posing argumeftt for an increase in the gold 
price is that the growth of w'orld trade plu,s in¬ 
flation create a need for more gold reserves 
which can be provided by marking up the 
price. The price of gold should be trebled 
because the price of commodities in terms of 
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dollar has trebled over the past twenty years. 
But this is not correct. The inflationary spiral 
of the past twenty years got its gold base out 
of the excessive rise in gold price and enormous 
stimulation to gold produeiton. 

The IMF’s argument against the raising of 
tlic gold price is that gold is not like any other 
commodity. If the gold price is to be related 
to the commodity price and marked uj* every 
time the commodity price rises, it would cease 
to have use or meaning as an oflicial currc'ncy 
standard. '^I'he use of any fixed gold iiricc is 
to check icxc(’.ssive credit expansion and rising 
commodity prices. 

Tiios<' who are against raisin the i)ricc of 
gold argue that any comparison of the gold 
position today with 20 years ago would show a 
scarcity because tlic countries have indulged in 
so much inflation in the intervening period. 
But to raise the price of gold at this juncture 
would lx‘ to destroy faith in all tlic currencies 
which arc linked to gold. In the 1930’s, gold 
price increases had a legitimate object of 
encouraging recovery of an inerpiitably deflated 
world price structure. Inflation today is bai’oly 
mastered. The increase in the price of gold will 
give a longer lease of life to the inflationary 
teiulenck's that rule the world today. 

So far as India is concerned a vise in the 
gold j)rice will not much benefit the country. 
A rise in gold price will mean further devalua¬ 
tion of the rupee and it will further push up¬ 
wards the Inflationary spiral. But it is also a 
fact that the world price level has moved far 
away from the 1934 price level. Index numbers 
have now been ba.scd on new higher price 
levels. It is therefore unrealistic to follow the 
1934 gold price for tlie purpose of valuation 
of the currencies of the vvorld. The co.(5t 
structure has gone up all over the world. The 
gold price therefore calls for a revision. While 
it is admitted that gold jirioc should not be 
changed with every change in the prices of 
commodities, the fact that needs consideration 
is that the Second World War has brought a 
basic change in the general price levels of the 
member countries and that is why the gold 
price should be raised. 

It may, however, be asked whether the 
rise in gold price will sustain. It may be re¬ 
called that some years ago South Africa, on bet: 


persistent demand, was allowed by the IMF 
to sell gold at prices as were prevalent in the 
free markets of the world. But it was soon 
found that the people were not agreeable to 
pay such a high price for gold. As a result, 
thie Ifrcc ina^rkct price went lower than t)ie 
controlled price and ultimately it had to be 
abandoned. In Canada, the present gold price 
rules around the 1934 price of gold. It is only 
in the countries of the East that the gold price 
is higher than the price fixed by the IMF. 

The price of gold in India is already 
very high. It is much higher than flic price 
fixed by the IMF at $35 an ounce. A rise in 
the gold price, therefore, will not affect the 
internal price of gold in India. But the gold 
reserves of the Reserve Bank will go up in view 
of tile rise in gold price. A rise in gold price 
will no doubt lesult in the devaluation of the 
rujiee. But there is also the other side of the 
picture. The increase in gold price will not. 
exceed the jiresont infernal price of gold in 
India. If the price is rais-ed, the Reserve Bank 
can purchas:' gold from tlie public at that 
officially higher rate and that will facilitate 
[ndia’s payments of her external obligtations 
incurred on account of the import of capital 
goods for the Second Five-Year Plan. If the 
oflicial pric(' is raised, the value of gold hoards 
will rise and there will be less speculative 
investment in the yellow metal. 

'I'lie rSA is against any rise in the price 
of gold. It maintains that the dollar is used 
more commonly than gold in financial settle¬ 
ments among the nations. Any alteration in 
the ratio of gold to dollar would have far- 
reaching implications. An increase in the dollar 
price of gold would iicnalise foreign Govern¬ 
ments, hanks and individuals who have trusted 
the dollar; it would hand out windfall profits, 
to those who jxtsscss the gold. The direct benefit 
of such an increase to the USA would be minor, 
for gold mining is of rather negligible imjjor- 
tance to the USA. An increase in price would 
be helpful to the major gold-producing coun¬ 
tries of the world. They would gain buying 
power at the expense of the non-producing 
nations. The last time the dollar price of gold 
was significantly raised was during the depres¬ 
sion of the ’thirties. The situation then was 
quite different. Then the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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tom was embarrassed by gold shortage in fight¬ 
ing the depression. Now the Federal Reserve 
System holds $9.7 billion of excess gold K*- 
seives. In 1934, the policy in raising the gold 
j>ri<-e was designed to serve the national in¬ 
terest of the USA only. Now it is a question 
that will have different effects on different 
countries. 


Soil Conservation 

It is now increasingly being felt that the 
success of Indi.'i’s Second Five-Year Plan de- 
j)ends primarily on the expansion of agricid- 
tunal output, besides the needed emphasis on 
industlial development of the country. India 
being primarily an agricultural country, econo¬ 
mic prosperity will not In' achieved unless she 
is made self-sulFicicnt in agricultural output. 
Speaking at the all-India Soil Conservation 
•Seminar, held in Ootacamund in the last week 
of May, the Union Minister for Co-ojieration 
observed “The choice i.s to get on with the 
Plan by increasing agricultural production or 
not to get on with the Plan at all. There is 
no other way out.” The shortfall in agricul¬ 
tural output is fundamenttdly due to the 
vagaries of nature. But nature alone cannot 
be blamed for the shortcomings of man also. 
The gradual deterioration of soil on account 
of erosion is also greatly responsible for the 
low yield of agricultural ciO)is. Afforestation 
and the development of irrigation are the two 
important remedies for counteracting the evil 
effect of .soil ero.sion. In 1956, the net area 
under irrig.ation was 56 million acres; the tni'^ 
get of irrigation work undei* the Second Five- 
Year Plan has been placed at another 21 mil¬ 
lion acres. That 
India will have a 
million acres. 

The gravity of the soil erosion demands 
more persistent efforts on the part of the 
authorities. About 200 million acres, made up 
of 100 million acres of agricultural land, 50 
million acres of other non-cultivable land and 
60 million acres of desert areas need imme¬ 
diate protection by intensive soil conservation 
measures in Madras, Bombay, Punjab and 
West Bengal. Until the cstabli.shment of the 
Central Soil Conservation Board in 1953, the 


Government of India was not very much 
.scipioius about the problem of soil erosion. 
From the view-point of the devastating nature 
of this problem, the target laid down and the 
])rogi‘ess aehiev<‘d in this direction are totally 
disapiminting. The Union Minister pointed 
out that during the pc'riod of the First Fivc- 
Yeaii Plan, only 70,000 acres of land were 
protected against soil (*rosion. The lower Ben¬ 
gal, particularly the Sundarban area, is the 
victim of continuous .soil erosion. 

The river valley proje<’ts are also consi¬ 
derably responsible for the soil erosion. The 
lecent heat wave that is lashing Bihar and 
West Bengal for the last month is unprece¬ 
dented in .severity. Drought is not the main 
cause of this aridity. The aridity is mainly 
the u'sult of deforc'station caused on account 
of river valley 'projects in Bihar and We.st 
Bengal area.s. Unless immediate steps arc 
taken fop afforestation, parts of Bihar and 
IVest Bengal will in no distant futuix' be turned 
into a dust bowl area a.s has occurivd in the 
Tencs.so Valley area of the USA. For the pre- 
.servation of .soil conservation, certain portions 
of ugiicultural land are to he withdrawn from 
agriculture and trees should Ix' grown on them. 

The authorities are also aware of the 
deforestation caused by river valley projects. 
One of the main objects of the river valley 
projects is to increase the irrigated area of 
the country. But the building of dams has 
icsulted in con.siderablc deforestation and that 
m:>ans natural rainfall is obstructed in these 
areas. Wind ero-sion will also be a powerful 
factor in the liver valley regions oau.sing 
large-scale aridity. It i.s, thcrclore, gratifying 
to note that the Government of India has 

scheme in 

Priority to survey work will be 
given to the catchment areas of the Machkund, 
Chumbal, Bhakra Nangal, Tlirakud, Kosi and 
Damodar projects. The refugee relmbilitation 
has also caiused considerable deforestation 
aiound Calcutta and in neighbourhood areas. 
Afforestation in these areas is also called for. 

Communist Economic Integration 

The Communist countries of the world are, 
if we nre tp take official announcements at face 


is, by the end of 1960-61, launched an intogial .soil survey 
total irrigated area of 77 these areas 
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value, speedily heading towards mutual eco¬ 
nomic integration. Prior to 1955 economic co- 
oj)eration between tlie Communist states i)ri- 
marily expressed itself through bilateral trade. 
Since 1955 a new element was introduced 
through the effort to co-ordinate their long-term 
economic plans of these countries with a view 
to eliminating “unnecessary j^arallelism in pro¬ 
duction” .such co-ordination is taking place 
within the frame-work of national indepen¬ 
dence of the socialist states. This has naturally 
given rise to certain problems which are not un¬ 
familiar to the non-.socialist countries. The first 
problem is that of a comprehen.sive analysis of 
the economy of all the socialist countries on the 
basi.s of which only a plan for co-ordination can 
be worked out. Then there is the irroblem of 
the determination of the economie efficacy of 
capital investments in the various socialist coun¬ 
tries which is essential for selecting the coun¬ 
try of investment and the optimum variant of 
capital inve.stment. There is again the problem 
of “finding the Irest form for the participation 
of one .socialist (‘ountry in increasing in anothei' 
socialist country the output of the frroducts it 
needs.” There remeaiiis further the difficulty in 
agreeing to a proiK'r price relationship between 
those countries. 

The organization frame-work through which 
the object of mutual economic co-ordination is 
promoted is provided by the Economic Mutual 
Assistance Council (EMAC) e.stabli.shed in 1949 
by the USSR and th<‘ European Communist 
.states to the .sessions of which now representa¬ 
tives of China, Korea; Mongolia and Yugosla¬ 
via attend as observers. The Council is now 
busy co-ordinating the major ta.sks of the long¬ 
term national economic plans of its member- 
coutifric's. The Council has now a number of 
•standing Commissions to .study important 
aspects of international socialist eo-operation. 

There is a great degree of co-ordination 
between the economic plans of the Soviet Union 
and China. According to the Soviet writer 
O. Bogomolov, “In drawing up the Second Five- 
Year Economic Plan of ('^hina, the production 
programmes of both countries (China and the 
USSR] were eo-ordinated. It is within the 
frame-work of this eo-ordnation that the 
Soviet Union is supplying equipment for, and 


rendering technical assisatnee in, the building of 
211 major industrial enterprises, one of the deci¬ 
sive factors in the successful industrialization 
of the People’s Republic of China,” It is now, 
however, officially admitted that such co-ordi¬ 
nation of production has in many places gone 
too far or has nut l>oen as productive as had 
been expected and it is i)roposed to envisage co¬ 
ordination at a slower pace and over a longer 
period—say from 10 to 15 years. The trade is 
still predominantly bilateral and on a barter 
system: the ju'oblem of creating a clearing sys¬ 
tem for multi-lateral trade has not yet been 
.sati.sfaetorily solved. 

In the European intra-Commiiuist econo¬ 
mic relations over the l)a.^t dozen years the net 
])re-Oetober (1956) annual balance ainounted to 
about five billion lubles in favour of tlie Soviet 
Union. This unequal relalionship wbereliy the 
Soviet Union gained moi'e at the expense of its 
East European neighbours was naturally not 
looked u])on with enthusiasm by tliese countries 
and the Soviet Union had to concede to their 
demands for more c(iual relatioii.sliips, particu¬ 
larly after the October tl9.')8) events in Poland 
and Uungaiy. Accoixling to one American ex¬ 
pert, Mr. Victor Winston, the unfavuunible 
balance of the non-Soviet European ('ommunist. 
rountrk’s showed a downA\ar(l tendency .since 
1953 or 1954. “Although the ju’ecise moment 
when this balance became unfavourable to th.o 
USSR cannot be jnn-pointed,” l\Ir. Winston 
writes, “a eomj)arison between the aveiaige pre- 
and post-October (19561 annual balances 
argues convincingly tliat Eastern Europe has 
become an economic liability to tlu; Soviet 
Union.” 

The validity of !Mr. Winston’s thesis is not 
ly.'yond (piestion and it is open to argument 
whether it is correct to describe the European 
People’s democracies as the “economie liabi¬ 
lity of the Soviet Union”. Certainly tbi.s thesis ■*' 
is inapplicable to Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Eastern Germany and to the Asian 
Communist countries which are i>artners in the 
lenewed cffort.s at economie integration of the 
Communist states. However, information about 
the Communist countries is so scarce that it is* 
always extremely difficult to make any assess¬ 
ment, not to speak of a correct one. 
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Communist Orthodoxy 

After a brief spell of rational liberalism 
spread over a period of three years official 
communism is now again resuming its ortho¬ 
doxy. The history of a decade ago is being 
repeated n'ow, perhaps, as the Communists 
would like to say, on “a higher level.” Ten 
years ago, in June, 1948, the Information 
Bureau of the nine European Communist par¬ 
ties had decided to exclude the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia alleging that the latter had 
been following policies j)i'oinpted by what the 
foimer termed “bojirgeois nationali.sm.” It had 
not taken long for that Communist campaign 
against Yugoslavia to degenerate into one of the 
grossest personal vilification of the dissident 
Yugoslav leaders hy the hirelings of the 
Cominform so much so that a new term 
“Titoitc” had been added to the Communist 
vocabulary to denote a criminal. The unity of 
the Yugoslav Communiht leaders soon led the 
olTioial C'omniunist cam)) to see- its own folly 
in antagonizing tlio Yugoslav leaders. So came 
the Khrusehov recantation followed by others. 
Khrusehev o))cn]y and squarely admitted that 
the Cominform and the Soviet Communist 
P.irty liad aeteil wrongly in criticising the 
Y'ugoslav Communists and he offered to make 
amends for that insult by j)ubliely a])ologising 
to Tito and by agreeing to disband the deero|)it 
Cominform. The eirelc is closing now with a 
renewed di'nunciation of the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party and tlio. revalidation of tlie offi¬ 
cially ex{)unged (,'ominform resolution of .Tune, 
1948 by the Soviet Communist Party, this 
time through the agency of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Everything that is being done now follows 
the familiar pattern of (’ommunist conduct. 
As in June, 1948, in <1958 also an unilateral 
judgment has been passed on Yugoslavia, 
wliich might conceivably have been modelled 
word for word upon the 1948 document, that 
the Yugoslav policies were indticing “the work¬ 
ing people and the working class of various 
countries to proceed along the road of capitula¬ 
tion before capitailsm. ” The whole of the inter¬ 
national Communist movement seems to have 
accepted this characterisation with a show of 
unanimity that must appear very striking to 


even tlie most superficial observer of the inter¬ 
national scene. 

What is most important in these latest 
Communist manoeuvres against Yugoslavia is 
not the attack itself (though it is no less start* 
ling after tlie Khrushchev recantation, especially 
as it docs nothing but rc-itcrate the very criti¬ 
cism, sometimes word for word, which had 
been admitted by Klirushchev as unjust), but 
the manner. Apparently the Soviet or the 
CJiine.se Communist Party had had no discus¬ 
sion with the Yugoslav Communist Parly jirior 
to the publication of the Chinese disclaimer. 
\'(t it has not struck as unusual to a good 
majority of the Communists that a fraternal 
party, luol’essing “luolctarian internationalism” 
should come forward with such uiiilal’.’ral dc- 
mmoiatioii of a fraternal Communist Party and 
its leaders. Nay, the Communists, at least in 
India, far from questionmg the Clnju.«c ciiti- 
cism, conveniently have made it their own and 
have not considened it neces-ary to read the 
Yugoslav |»ograniine on which the Chinese 
criticism was based. The Communist Party of 
India- -which is well-known for its fits of 
emotional imbalance—sent an “amendment” 
to its message of grivting to the recent Con- 
gies.s of YugO'.lav ('ommunists as soon as it 
came to know of the views of the “b g brothers” 
about Yugoslavia. It lias, in West Bengal, 
publi'hod the text of the Chinese criliqu-' but 
did not publish the text of the Yugoslav pro¬ 
gramme. How, in this context, tin* Party mem¬ 
bers or the leadershij) coiiM form tlK'ir 0 ))inion 
as to the re!ati\'e validity of either of the points 
of view is not known. It is clear tluii the Party 
leadership has, without any refcfcncc to the 
documents or its own incmhcrshi)), already 
made tip its mind in favour of the Chinese stand 
on Yugoslavia. Being Indians one might ask 
what new features the CPI discovered in the 
Yugoslav programme that led it to denounce 
Tito in 1948, praise him in 1955, and again to 
denounce him in 1958? How is it to be explained 
that at every turn of this twisted course the 
CPI’s evaluation always followed, but never 
preceded, decision by the Soviet Communist 
Party? Does “proletarian intemat’dnalism” 
consist in giving up one's judgnv’nt and the 
servile too’ng of the meandering Soviet Party 
line in all maters of ideology and politics? Is it 
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"bourgeois nationalism” to be indignant against 
Soviet extortions and ill-founded Soviet (for 
that matter of any othei) claim for omni¬ 
science? Why is it that the CPI, which has lost 
no time to criticise Yugoslavia once it was 
criticised by the overlords in Kremlin and 
Peking, never considered it necessary to con¬ 
demn the Soviet Party f<n' its mischievous and 
sclf-condcmncd policies against Yugoslavia 
during *1948-1954? TIas this .rehictaiicc been 
dictated by the relative strength of the two 
countries? The CPI owes a reply. 

”Balance Sheet of ‘Decoiohizalion”' 

Professor Tibor Monde of Paiis University 
in an article with the above title in the tenth 
anniversary mimb('r of the bi-monthly United 
Ania of Bombay makes some interesting re¬ 
marks about the newly iiulependciit countries 
of South-east Asia. ‘‘The first and most spacious 
generalization about the former colonial coun¬ 
tries,” he writes, “is that their expeririicc with 
indcpcndcnc<' is not encouraging. Flxpressed in 
terms of improved living standaids for the 
majorities, or considering their success in ap¬ 
proaching real economic independence, tlwir 
experience must be termed a failure.” 

The causes of this state of affairs wen* deep 
and far-reaching, 'j'hc rcs]><)nsil)ility j^artly lay 
with the founer colonial jHiwers who had 
hindered the process of economic growth in these 
countries and whose jiolicies were still militating 
against the achievement of progress by the 
ncwly-ficcd pt'oples. 

IndejK'tulence did not, however, engendered 
any immediate change in the institutional basis 
of economic relationship of the ex-dependent 
countiy—cither within the nation between 
sections of it.s people or without, in its relation¬ 
ship with other countries, "Jn most eases, if 


Part of the responsibility for the failure to 
achieve desirable progress must thus go to the 
leaders of these newly indpendent countries also. 
No serious effoit was in evidence to rectify the 
unbalance in the inherited economies. There 
was no serious tendency to diversify cxpoi’ts, 
no real effort to modernise agriculture and no 
serious effort to create the social conditions 
and incentives for the channelling of local 
savings into iiroductivc investments. 

Further, there was no genuine effort to 
fo''tcr regional co-operation which would have 
certainly been mutually beneficial. "In fact, 
one of the most surprising things i.s that,” 
wiitcs Prof, hlcndc, “there is next to no inter¬ 
course between the ex-colonial countries. The 
peoirlc of Latin America or of South-east Asia 
know h'ss about each other’s problems and 
achievements than about the events of Europe 
and the United States. ’I'he.r newspapers— 
tiibutaries of the great international news 
agencies—accord little if any .‘'pace to their 
txgional problems. Communications between 
them have not bc'cn much doveloj)ed and eco¬ 
nomic e.vchangc, even when obviously beneficial 
for both sides, has be<n envisaged only in ex¬ 
ceptional cases. The sc'cond jyhenomcnon of 
eciually disadvantagrajus cnns('(inenc(’s, is that 
even where attempts have been made to bring 
toge(h('r ex-colonial countries--as for instance, 
at Bandung—this has always been on the 
emoti(jnal common-denominator of political 
frustration only. It never progressed further on 
toward the haimonization of economic aims; 
measures which jilone could have inomised real 
progress towai'd the jemedying of the political 
grievanc'"?. All the eloquence of the Bandung 
Conference did not produce a single arrange¬ 
ment for synchronization of two neighbours’ 
economic aims.” 


there was any fundamental change, it merely While the learned i)rofessor might be 
resulted in the substitution of the old Imperial ciiticised for underrating some of the historical 
power by another, richer one, as th<! vis-a-vis in handicaps to immediate intra-regional co- 
the bilateral relationship. Real progress toward operation, the basic soundness of his criticism 
breaking up of the bilateral relationshij) (which could not be denied. Moreover, as his criticism 
had come as a legacy of economic colonialism of was nowhere intended to be an apologia for the 
the pa.st) and, therefore, toward structural restoration of colonialism and as he did not in 


changes which could have implied tangible any way minimise the continuing rc-sponsibility 
progress toward the. implementation of political of the ex-colonial powers for the present frus- 
independence with economic one too, was a rare tration of the independent Asian Statc.s, his 
e,\ception,” writes Prof. Mendc. criticism would seem to demand close attention 
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from policy-makers and people in all the coun¬ 
tries concerned. 

De Gaulle in Power 

The following news report indicates that 
the ship of vStatc of France lias at last got a 
jiilot of the Old Brigade. Tt is to be seen what 
repuroussions follow in North Africa and in 
the Anglo-American Bloc: 

“Paris, May 29.—‘An Official Communique 
issueil at the Elysce Palace,’ .said Pic.sidcnt 
Coly, ‘had called on Ocneral De Gaulle to form 
a Government,’ reports B,enter. 

‘'The invitation came after a series of un¬ 
precedented dvvciopmcnts in which the Pro.si- 
dcut gave an all niatiim to the National 
A.''scml)ly that he would resign if a Government 
led by de Gaulle was not formed, 

“(Jcmral de Gaulle has agreed to form a 
Government, a spokesman said. Piesiilent Coty 
has called a meeting of the leaders of Parlia¬ 
mentary groups for iomoriow, it was staled. 

“'i'he Palace commnniejue was issued ver¬ 
bally by a spokesman for President Coty. 
When asked whether General de Gaulle had 
agreed to form a Go\’ernmeiit, the siiokc-maii 
replied; ‘Yes.’ 

“The Free French leader made a 150 miles 
dramalic <lash by ear this evening from hi.s 
country lunne to the capital to meet the Presi¬ 
dent. The aniJouneemcnt came after that 
meeting. 

“d'he President took the unusual step of 
designating General do Gaulle without consult¬ 
ing any National Assembly personality be¬ 
cause last night’s negotiations between the 
General and the two presiding officers of Par¬ 
liament had failed over the period of suspen¬ 
sion of Parliament. ” 

The Western Alliance To-ca;i 

The Next) York 7'iines of May 18 carried 
some significant editorials, extracts from which 
are given iv extenso below, TK' most significant 
of course is the news commentary on the 
dramatic assumption of power by Gen. Charles 
do Gaulle: 

“Last week was one of the most eventful 
since the end of World War IT. The repercus¬ 
sions promised to be far-reaching. Those, 
among others, were the major developments: 


“(1) In France, pivot of the Western 
alliance in Europe, the parliamentary regime 
was fighting for its life in a grave crisis over 
Algeria. Gen. Charles de Gaulle bid for power 
as a “strong man,” and the Army in Algeria 
itself led wliat aj)peared to be a virtual insur¬ 
rection against tlic Paris Government. A large 
inajorily in parliament rallied to the regime’s 
d-rfon.^e, but it was plain the stiuggle was not 
over, 

“(2) In the Western Heiui.sphere, Latin- 
Amerie;in grievances against the U.S. exploded 
the .“ccoiul time in a fortnight in violence 
against the touring Vice-Pro.sidcnt Nixon. 

“(3) In Russia, the third and greatest of 
the sputniks went aloft and gave Premier 
KhruM‘lie\ ’,s pix stige a lift at a time of apparent 
.stress within the Communist camp, 

“(4) In the Middle East, the anti- 
We.stern Na.s.«er of Egyr>t proclaimed friendship 
foi' Russia in terms of marked cordiality. At 
the same time his followers launched violent 
altiieks upon the pro-Western government of 
Lebanon. 

“Altogether it was a week of deep dismay 
for the W’‘..‘'t. For the Ignited States in parti¬ 
cular old problems were intensified and new 
])roMen)s enuTged. Seldom had the challenges 
to American re.sourcefulness—in NATO, in 
inter-American affairs, in the Middle East, in 
technology—been so insistent. 

“For the Russians the week was one of cor¬ 
responding satisfaction. It seemed plain that 
oiiec again the t’de of events in the propaganda 
war V as running in favour of the Russians. 

“France, for centuries one of the world’s 
great powers, is indispensable to the Allied, 
position on the European Continent. French 
troops and NATO ba.ses on French soil form an 
integral part of the West’s defense system. 
France was one of the three Western occupying 
I)Owers in Germany and is a key-member of the 
European Common Market, the European 
Atomic Energy Community and the Coal and 
Stool Community. A France in turmoil, or 
under anti-dcmocratic rule by the Right or 
Loft, would loosen the structure of the entire 
NATO alliance and probably force the retreat 
of American and British troops from Euro])e. 

“Franco has been on the brink of turmoil 
repeatedly throughout the post-war era, largely 
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as the result of severe eonflicts over colonial 
policy. France lias watched its once great 
empire di'-integrate as Indo-China, Tunisia, 
JMorocco and tlic former French proteetoiates 
in th<' jMi(l<lle Fast won indopendc-nce on the 
po-'t-war tide of in.sui'gent nationalism. For the 
I'reneli, aide mdllKT to muster supi)ort from 
their N.\T(,) allies for a vigorous (hdense (tf the 
em]>ire nyr to agree among themselves on a 
plan for it.s litpjidation, the dikmma has been 
a eruel one. 

‘‘The fliieiiima has been sharpest in Algeiia, 
wheie for forly-lhii'e montlis the French have 
b'cen engaged in a bloody struggle again.st an 
Arab iiidependenc(' movement led by the 
NatiiUial Ldaralion Front. Once the pivot of 
its North Afiican hoKlings, Algeria imidically 
is a part of nieliopolitan Franeo. It is ruled 
hy a lesideiit Fe iieh Alinister and represented 
by thirty seats ui the Froneh National Assem- 
hiy. The majf'iily of the 1,300,000 persons of 
F:e!'eli extractiuii among Algeria’s piedomi- 
nantly .Moslem |)opulation of ■iO.(KK3,000 arc 
violently oppose<l to the independence move¬ 
ment. 

“'Idle Algerian war has tied ilown a French 
army of icrer 100,t)0(), badly sliijiping Fiance’s 
N.\T() ioi'ccs; cost (he livO" of .'>,000 Fj'eneli 
and fiOono Algerimi.s and drained the pdonch 
iK'asury at (he rat(' of .So.COO.OOO daily. U. has 
inflamed feelings uithin Pdance, exacerbated 
Fiance’s relations with its allies and lent fuel, 
to the Pan-Arab, nnti-A\ estern campaign of 
President (jamal Abdel Nas.scr of the United 
Arab Republic, 

“Fi.ancc’s etYort.s to settle the Algerian 
conflict have been j)lagiicd hy the built-in 
in,stability of the French political system. The 
executive in p’rance, represented by the Pre¬ 
mier and li s cabinet, is completely at the 
mercy nf (he SOO-seat National As.vembly. The 
Assembly dei»uties aie elected for five years 
and, except under extraordinary eiremnstances, 
do nc't have to stand for election throughout 
their tenure r gaidle^s of how many govern¬ 
ments they bring down. 

“The result Iih.s been party rule*. The seats 
in tile Assembly are split among five major 
pm ties of nearly o<|ual strength, plus a sjmnk- 
ling of splinter groups. The major parties, 
reading from loft to nght in terms of their 


political shading, are the Communists, Social* 
ists. Catholic MRP (Popular Republicans), 
Radicals and Independents. To form and sus¬ 
tain a Government, a Premior must usually put 
together a coalition that has the support of 
at least three of these parties, plus several of 
tile splinter groups. 

“On the Algerian issue, the throe center 
parties—the Soei,'!lists, MRP and Radicals— 
have sought to fashion a compromise policy of 
increased .self-rule. Their etTorts have been 
frustrated by the Communists, on the one hand, 
who have echoed the demands of the National 
Liberation Front for comiilctc independence 
now; and hy the Independents and sj)lintcr- 
gt'oup Rightists, on the other, wdio have fought 
bitterly against “abaiulomuent’ of the colony. 
In eon.sequenee, Algeria ha.s been a factor in tbe 
fall of several of France’s nineteen Governments 
since the founding of the Fourth Republic hi 
1947, and three out of the last five have come 
down specifically on the Algerian issue. 

“The French crisis centered around thiec 
forces personified hy three men. These were the 
men ; 

‘'Picinicr Pierre Pflimlirt, 51. Head of the 
l’u]Hihu- Itepnhlieans, AI. Pflimlin is a rcjn'c- 
senlativc of the Catholic and conservative 
forces in France and a veteran of the French 
political wars. 11c has held posts in fifteen 
l»ost-war Ficneh (’abinets, usually as Finance 
Minister. He is known among hi.s colleagues as 
a liard worker and a somewhat colorless but 
skilful politician who is tenacious and deter¬ 
mined when aroused. In the past he has 
opposed major concessions to the Algerian 
rebels. 

‘'General Charles de Gaulle, 67. Stubborn, 
imperious, uncompromising, General de Gaulle 
has Ixcn described as having a ‘Joan of Arc 
complex’ and Winston Clhurchill was reported 
to have remarked during the war that one of 
the heaviest crosses he had to bear was the 
Cross of Lorraine. But many Frenchmen did, 
in fact, regard General de Gaulle as France’s 
.savior and when he returned to Paris in 1944 
at the head of the Free Fiench forces, he 
became Premier-President of the Provisional 
French Government. 

“For the next two years, he fought with ^ 
the political parties to obtain adoption of a 
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constitution that would make the head of the 
Government directly responsible to the elec¬ 
torate, as in the American system, rather than 
^ to the Assembly. In 1946, when his effort 
seemed doomed, he stepped down and the 
Fourth Repijblic was established, giving dcci- 
siv-i! power to the Assembly. In 1953, de Gaulle 
retired from active politics altogether. 

Lfcitf, Gcn. Raoul Solan, 58. Coinmander- 
in-Chief of the French forces in Algeria. It 
^ was General Salan, formerly French Commandor 
in Indo-C'hina, who served as the symlx)! last 
week of army frustration over French colonial 
policy. France has a great military tradition 
and a proud, ])iofes.sionaI officer class. The 
officer elite has grown increasingly hitter at the 
‘Paris politicians’ whom it blames for the costly 
and losing wars in Tndo-China, Tunis, Moi’occo 
• and now Algeria. The repeated Cabinet crises 
have led the army to act with inci-easing in- 
dr'pendeneo in Algeria—most not ably in the 
bombing last Febi'uaiy of the 'Punician border 
village of Sakiet-8idi-Youssef 

Sec. V24A of the Indian Penal Code 
For the second time Section 124(A) of the 
In<lian Penal Code was declared unconstitutional 
and void when, on May 10, a Full Bench of the 
Allahabad Tfigii Coui-t delivered its judgment 
upon the appeal preferred by the editor of the 
Siyasat, Kanpur. Earlier, in 1952, the Punjab 
High Court had declared this section as militat¬ 
ing against the right of free s])ecch provided for 
in Article 19 of the Constitution of India. The 
Press Commission in its Report also had stated 
that “in so far as the section penalises mere 
exciting or attempting to excite feelings of 
hatred, contempt or disaffection towards Govern¬ 
ment without exciting or attempting to excite 
disturbance of public order, it is ultra t'ires of 
the Constitution even under the amended 
Article 19(2) of the Constitution. In a modern 
democratic society changes of Government ai"© 
brought about by expressing disaffection with its 
doings and mobilising public opinion hostile to 
the Government in power. This is the normal 


that the Chairman of the Press Commission was 
himself a jurist of great eminence the signi¬ 
ficance of the comment became even clearer. 

In view of tliese authoritative expressions 
about the Constitutional validity, the Unon Law 
Ministry should immediately take steps to bring 
the statute in line with the spirit of the Consti¬ 
tution and pending that it should, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Home Ministry, advise the State 
Governments at least to regard the penal section 
as a dead letter. This .should at least enable 
the State Governments to desist from incurring 
the infructuous expenditure through prosecution 
under this section and would save the public 
much avoidable trouble. 

Supreme Court on Kerala Bill 

The Supiemc Court gave its ruling on May 
22 on the Constitutional validity of the Kerala 
Education Bill. The Bill had been referred to 
the Court by the President of India. The Sup¬ 
reme Court stated that clauses 3(5), 8(3) and 
9-13 of the Bill offended against the Consti¬ 
tution in so far as Anglo-Indian schools entitled 
to grants under Article 337 were concerned. 
Clause 3(5) also violated Aitiele 30(1) of the 
Constitution inasmuch as it made minority 
educational institutions desiring aid subject to 
Clauses 14 and 15 of the Bill, the court said. 

The Legal correspondent of the Statesman 
adds: 

“The four (]UCstions in the President’s 
reference to the Court were: 

1. —“Does sub-clause 5 of Clause 3 of the 
Kerala Education Bill, read with Clause 36 
thereof or any provisions of the said sub-clause 
offend Article 14 of the Constitution in any 
particulars or to any extent? 

2. -“Do Clause 3(5), Clause 8(3) and 
Clauses 9 to 13 of the Bill or any provisions 
thereof offend Article 30(1) of the Constitution 
in any particulars or to any extent? 

3. —“Does Clause 15 of the Bill or any 
provisions thereof offend Article 14 of the 
Constitution in any j)articulars or to any 


functioning of deinrMTacy. In so far as Section extent? 

I24A seeks to i>cnalise such expressions, the 4.—^“Does Clause 33 of the Bill or any 

Section would appear to be not only ultra vires provisions theieof offend Article 223 of the 
of the Constitution but opposed to the concept Constitution in any particulars or ty any ex- 
of Irccdom of the Press.” If it would be recalled tent? 
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“The Court’s reply was as follows: 

“Question 1: No. 

“Question 2: (1) yes, in so far as Anglo- 
Indian educational institutions entitled to g'ant 
und>.r Article 387 are concerned; (II) as re¬ 
gards other minoiiti-es not entitled to grant as 
of right under any express provision of the 
(’on.stitution, but arc in icceipt of aid or desire 
such aid, and also as regards Anglo-Indian 
educational institutions in so far as they arc 
receiving aid in excess of what are due to them 
under Article 337, Clauses 8(3), and 9 to 13 do 
not offend Article 3()l'l), but Clause 3(5), in so 
far as it makes such educational institutions 
subject to Clauses 14 and 15, do offend Article 
30(1); (Til) Cluuse 7 (except sub-clauses I and 
3 which ai)ply <!nly to aided sciiools) and 
C!aus»‘ 10 in so far as thiy ap]>ly to recognized 
schools to be established after the said Biii 
c(;mes into force <h) not offintl Aiticle 30(1), 
but Clauso 3(5), in so far as it makes the new 
scliools established after the commencenu'nt of 
tlie Bill subject to Clause 20, does olTcnd Arti¬ 
cle 30(1). 

“Question 3: No. 

“Que.'tion 4: No. Clause 33 is subject to 
Article 226 of the Constitution. 

“TIu' reference was heaid by the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Bhagwati, Mr. Justice 
Aiyar, Mr. Justice Sinha, Mr. Justice Imam, 
Ml. Ju4i(c H. K. Das and Mr. Ju.stice 
Ka])ur. 

“Clause 3 (5) of the Bill ])rovides that 
'after the commencement of this Act, the estab¬ 
lishment of a new school or the opening of a 
higher class in any private school shall be sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of this Act, and the rules 
made thereunder, and any school or higher 
cla.ss cstahli.shcd or opened otherwise than in 
aecoi(lance with .such provi.sions bhall not be 
recogniz('(l by the (lovcrnmcnt.’ 

“Clause 8 (3) provides that ‘all fco.s and 
other dues, other than special fees, col¬ 
lected from the student.s in an aided school 
after the commencement of this Clause shall, 
notwithstanding anything contained in any 
agreement, scheme or arrangement, be made 
over to the Government, in such manner as may 
be proscribed.’ 

“Clauses 9 to J3 relate to salaries, (nullifi¬ 
cations and conditions of scivice of teachers, 


selection of teachers by the Public Service 
Commission, and re-appointment of retrenched 
teachers in aided schools.” 

The Ch’cf Justice, Mr. S. R. Das, who 
lead the opinion of six of the seven judges who 
con.stitutcd a special bench to hear the argu¬ 
ments. said that 

“Clause 20, which imposed a rc4riction 
against the collection of fc*cs fnjin any pupil in 
the primal y classes as a condition for recogni¬ 
tion, would ‘in effect make it imi>ossihle for an 
educational institution established by a mino¬ 
rity conuuunity being carried on.’ 

“Clause 20, which had been (\xtetuhd by 
Clause 3(5) to newly establislu'd recognized 
schools, was violative of Article 30(1), bis lord- 
ship .said, in .•'O far as it affeCed schools estab¬ 
lished and administered by minority commuc 
nities. 

‘’The Chief Justice said that so far as 
Anglo-Indian schools ('iititlcd to grants under 
Article 337 of the Constitution were concerned, 
the amount reeoived by thou as grant must be 
eonstruod as ‘aid’ within the ni'Caning of the 
Bill and that these institutions must accordingly 
he regarded as ‘aided .schools’ within the mean¬ 
ing of the definitions in the Bill. 

“'The imi)osition of stringent terms as fresh 
or additional conditions precedent to this grant 
to the .\nglo-Indian educational institutions 
will, therefore, infringe on their rights not only 
under Article 14 but also under Article 30(1),’ 
his lordshio said. 

“Dealing with questions, and 3 which 
sought the court’s opinion on the validity of 
Clauses 3(5) and 15 in relation to Artiole 14, 
the Chi(‘f Justice said that theie was no discri¬ 
mination in the irrovisions of the Bill which 
applied to both majority and minority com¬ 
munity educational institutions. 

“The policy and purpo.se of the Bill could 
be dc'duccd from the title and the preamble of 
the Bill which w'as intended to provide for the 
better organization and development of educa¬ 
tional institutions in the State, Each and every¬ 
one of the clauses in the Bill had to be inter¬ 
preted and read in the light of this policy. 
When, therefore, any particular clause left any 
(liscretion to the Govei'nmcnt to take any action 
it must be understood that such discretion was 
to be exercised for the purpose of advancing 
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and in aid of implementing and not impeding 
this policy. It was therefore, not correct to say 
Unit no jiolicy or principle had at all been laid 
down by the Bill to guide the exercise of the 
discretion left to Goveinmcnt by the clauses in 
the Bill. 

“The general policy dcducible from the title 
and prcamablc of the Biil, his lordship said, 
was further reinforced by more definite' state¬ 
ments of policy in different clauses thereof. The 
clear implication of the various provisions in 
tile liglit of the policy dcducible from the title 
and the preamble was that in the matter of 
granting i)ermission or recognition the Govern¬ 
ment must be guided by the consideration 
wlicther the giving of such permission or recog¬ 
nition would ensure for the bi'tter organization 
and di'velopment of educational institutions in 
the ytatc. 

“If ill actual fact, any discrimination was 
made by the Government, his lordship said, 
then such discrimination would be in violation 
of the ixilicy and principle dcducible from the 
Bill itself and the court would then strike down 
not the provisions of the Bill but the discrimi- 
^latoiy act of the Government. 

“The Chief .Justice said that though 
Clause 14 confom'd power on Government 
to take over the management of any aided 
school this power was to be ex^ercised 
only if it appeared to Government that the 
manager of any aided school had neglected to 
lierform the duties imposed on him and that 
the exi'i’cise of the power was necessary in pub¬ 
lic interest. Likewise the power under Clause 
1.5 (•!) for acquiring any category of .school 
fould be exerciseil only if Government was 
satisfied that it was necessary to exercise it for 
standardizing general education or for improv¬ 
ing the literacy level in any area or for more 
effectively managing the aided educational 
institutions, etc. The exorcise of this power was 
Ihlso controlled by the proviso that no notifica¬ 
tion under the sub-clause could be issued un¬ 
less the proposal for the taking over was sup¬ 
ported by a resolution of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly—a proviso which clearly indicates that the 
power cannot be exercised by the Government 
td its whim or pleasure. 

“The Chief Justice referred to the rulc- 
uking clause and the fact that lules have to 


be placed before the Assembly and observed 
that u discretionary power was not necessarily 
a discriminatory power and that the -abuse of 
power by the Government would not be lightly 
assumed. 

“For these reasons, his lordship said: ‘It 
appears to us that the charge of unconslitu- 
tionality of the several clauses which come 
within the two questions now under considera¬ 
tion founded on Article 14 cannot be sustained’ 

“Dealing with question two which ruieed 
doubt whether Clauses 3(5), 8(3) and Clauses 
9 to 13 did not infringe minority rights under 
Article 30(1), the Chief Justice said that the 
term minority ‘was not defined in the Consti¬ 
tution. It was easy to say that a minority 
community meant a community which was 
numerically less than 50 per cent but then the 
question was not fully answered, namely, 50 
jici' cent of what? Was it 50 per cent of the en¬ 
tire population of India or 50 per c<nt of the 
population of a Stale forming part of the 
Union? The Chief Justice said that the Kerala 
Government’s contention that jicrsons must 
numerically be a minority in the particular 
log on in which the educational institution was 
situated to claim the fundamental rights of 
minorities was not a satisfactory test. I'he Bill 
extended to the whole of the State and conse¬ 
quently the minority must be determined by 
reference to the entire pojjulation of Kerala. 
By this test Christians, Muslims, and Anglo- 
Indians would certainly be minorities in 
Kerala. ’ 

“Hcferring to the scope of Article 30(1), 
the Chief Justice said that it left it to the 
choice of minoritic.s to establish such educa¬ 
tional institutions as would serve both the pur¬ 
poses of conserving their religion, language or 
culture and of giving a thorough, good general 
education to their children. There was no limi¬ 
tation placed on the subjects to be taught in 
such institutions. The ambit of the rights con¬ 
ferred by the Article had to be determined on a 
consideration of the matter from the points of 
view of th-p educational institutions themselves, 

“The Chief Justice then referred to the 
argument of the Counsel who airpearcd for some 
Kerala educational institutions that (Clause 26 
of the Bill, wliich w’ould make it obligatory on 
guardians to send children to Government or 
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private-recognized ^ichools to complete the full 
course of priniaiy education, would result in 
the closing of minority institutions which did 
not seek either aid or rec-ognition from the 
State, for want of students. His lordship said 
that the question of infraction of minorities 
right under Article 30 (1) by Clause 26 of the 
Bill did not come within the scope of question 
No. 2 and we cannot on the present reference 
express any opinion on that ])oint. 

“On Anglo-Indian educational institutions 
getting grant under Article 337 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, tlie Chief Justice said: ‘If the Anglo- 
Indian educational institutions cannot get the 
grant to which they are entitled except upon 
terms laid down by the provision of the Bill 
then, if, they insist on tlie right of administration 
guaranteed to them by Article 30(1), they will 
have to exercise their option und('r the proviso 
to Clause 3(4) and remain content with mere 
recognition, subject to certain terms therein 
mentioned which may also be an irksome and 
intolerable encroachment on the right of 
administration. But the real )>oint is that no 
educational institutions can in modern times, 
afford to subsist and efficiently function with¬ 
out .some State aid and, therefore, to continue 
their institutions they will have to seek aid and 
will viitimlly have to surrender their constitu¬ 
tional right of administering educational insti¬ 
tutions of their choice. In the premises, they 
may, in our opinion, legitimately eomplain that 
so far as the grants under Article 337 are con¬ 
cerned, the piovision.s of the clauses of the Bill 
mentioned in Question 2 do in .substance and 
effect infringe their hindatuental rights under 
Article 30(1) and are to that extent void.’ 

“The Chief Justice said that the problem 
before the court was one of reconciling between 
the two conflicting interests—the minority 
rights to establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice and the duty of 
Government to jn’ornote education and its obli¬ 
gation to introduce free and compulsory pri¬ 
mary education in accoi dance with Article 45. 
The directive principles could not ignore or 
override but subserve the fundamental rights. 
At the same time the right of minorities to 
administer could not obviously include the 
right to maladminister. 

“His lordship said that there were no doubt 


powers under the Bill which were 'serious in¬ 
roads on the right of administration and appear 
perilously near violating that right, but con¬ 
sidering that those provisions arc applicable to 
all educational institutions and that the im¬ 
pugned parts of Clauses 9, 11 and 12 are de¬ 
signed to give protection and security to the 
ill-paid teachers who are engaged in rendering 
service to the nation and protect the backward 
classes, we arc prepared, as at present advised, 
to treat these Clauses 9, 11(2) and 11(4) as 
ircrmissible regulations which the State may 
impo.se on the minorities as a condition for 
granting aid to their educational institutions. 
We, however, find it impossible to support 
Clauses il4 and 15 of the said Bill as mere 
regulations. The provisions of lho.se clauses 
may be totally destructive of the rights under 
Article 30(1). It is true that the right to aid is 
not implicit in Article 30(1) but the provisions 
of those clauses if submitted to on account of 
their factual compulsion as condition of aid 
may easily be violative of Article 30(1) of the 
Constitution.’ 

“‘In our opinion,’ his lordship .added, ‘sub¬ 
clause 3 of Clause 8 and CJaui'Cs 9 to 13 being* 
merely regulatory do not offend Article 30(1) 
but the provisions of Clause 3(5) by making 
the aided (‘ducational institutions subject to 
Clau.scs 14 and 15 as conditions for the grant of 
aid do offend against Article 30(1) of the 
Constitution.’ 

“The Cliicf Justice said that the right of . 
minorities to establi.sh educational institutions 
of their choice must, therefore, mean the right 
to establish real institutions which would 
effectively serve the needs of their community 
and the scholars who resorted to their institu¬ 
tions. There was no doubt no such thing as 
fundamental right to recognition by the State, 
but to deny recognition to the institutions ex- ^ 
cept upon terms tantamount to the surrender 
of their constitutional right of administration 
of institutions of their choice was in truth and 
in effect to deprive them of their rights under 
Article 30(1). The legislative iwwer was sub¬ 
ject to the fundamental rights and the legisla¬ 
ture could not indirectly take away or abridge 
the fundamental rights which it could not do 
directly and yet that would be the result if 




m BJll ’oOtitftining toy offendinit clause be-Siate, then no- law of W ^ 
caine-law.** them to admit students free, .tod 

''Concluding the Chief Justice said: 'There Article 45 could never become operative 
can be no. manner of doubt that our Constitution what it provided was free education for iP 
has guaranteed certain cherished rights to the children. ... , 


minorities oconceming their language, culture and 
religion. These concessions must have been made 
to them for good and valid reasons. Article 45 
no dobut requires the State to provide for free 
and compulsory education for all children but 
there is nothing to prevent the State from dis¬ 
charging that solemn obligation through Govem- 


"The true intention of Article 30(1) in to 
equip minorities wtih a shield whereby they 
could defend themselves against attacks by 
majorities, religious or linguistic, and not to 
arm them with a sword whereby they could 
compel the majorities to grant concessions!/ 
his lordship said. ” 


ment and aided schools and Article 45 does not 


require that obligation to be discharged at the 
expense of the minority communities. So long 
as the Constitution stands as it is and is not 
altered, it is, we conceive, the duty of this court 
to uphold the fundamental rights and thereby 
honour our sacred obligation to the minority 
communities who are of our own.' 

“In a separate note, Mr. Justice Venkata- 
rama Aiyer said that while he shared the 
majority opinion in regard to questions 1, 3 and 
4 of the President’s reference, iic could not agree 
1 ^ with the view that Clause 20 of the Bill could 
be said to infringe Article 30(1). This clause by 
which Government could direct schools not to 
charge tuition fees for primary classes, his lord- 
ship said, applied only to Government and pri¬ 
vate (aided or recognized) schools and there was 
no prohibition on minorities, religious or 
linguistic, establishing their own educational 
institutions and charging fees, so long as they 
did not seek aid or recognition from the State. 
It was only when they made a demand on the 
State for aid or recognition that the provisions 
of the Bill would become applicable to them. 
Construing Article 30(1) on its language, Mr. 
Justice Venkatarama Aiyer said, it was difficult 
to assume that it implied any right in the 
minorities to have their educational institutions 
recognised by the State. If there was no right 
in the minorities to have their institutions 
recognized, then the question whether Clause 
20 was an invasion of that right would not 
arise. 

• “Mr. Justice Venkatarama Aiyer said 
that if the right of minorities to establish 
! and maintain educational indtitiutirtns carried 
with it an implied right to be recognised by the 


Government and the People 

Referring to the broader question of the 
relationship between the people and the ad¬ 
ministration in India, the weekly Vigil of Cal¬ 
cutta in a keen editorial writes: 

“The Prime Minister some times lectures 
Government officers: they should change their 
old mentality and re-orient their attitude 
tow'ards the people, must not be all the time 
sitting on their official perches but should come 
down among the people; and so on. But when¬ 
ever there is a question, not of the burra agkibs 
coming down to the people (which anyway the 
burra sahibs have so far given little proof of 
doing), but of drawing up the people near the 
‘centre of activity and responsibility’ Shri 
Nehru shows a characteristic aversion for any 
deviation from the ‘best’ tradition of the 
British ruler at home and in the coloniee, 
which is to permit the people as rarely tod 
as little as possible a view of the inner working 
of the Government and policy-making, where 
secrecy is accepted as the supreme rule. The 
Prime Minister was angry with the way the 
people showed their interest in the proceedings 
of the Chagla Inquiry Commission. He 
thought it was “vulgar” and seemed to regret 
that the inquiry at all took place in the presence 
of the public. It was an occasion, all too rare, 
when the public had a glimpse—^a very fleetmg 
one—of a corner of the inner sanctuary of the 
ruling gods who, however, rule in the people’s 
name and at their cost. Similarly, the Prime 
Minister was annoyed at the 'indecency' o£ 
the behaviour of Shri Siddhartha Ray who re¬ 
signed from the West Bengal Cabinet, 

Prime Minister did not condescend to go into 
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the charges made by Shri Ray in his statement. 
H^tonfegficd he did not even read it. He was 
'*t!dncemed only that Shri Ray bad done b-ome- 
! thing which is ''not done” by a Minister, that 
ie, to'tell tbe public any 'secret' of the inner 
working of the Government and policy- 
making.'? 

This whole attitude is reactionary. Though 
the Government is supposed to be run for the 
people by the representatives of the people, 
neither the people nor their representatives 
bave any scope to influence the making of 
policies which has, as before, been kept as a 
close preserve of the officialdom. Foreigners, 
including Americans and Britons, have often 
'expressed wonder at the extreme paucity of 
information about the publicly-manned enter¬ 
prises in India. No, this secretiveness has found 
dncouragiemcint from the Government’s policy 
of according to the senior government officers 
an unduly privileged position. The Chagla 
Ijnquiry showed how cyinical and unscrupul¬ 
ous some of the higher officers could be when it 
came to serving their own skin. But the 
Government, instead of taking the proper 
lesson, has come out against the enquiry itself, 
and the subsequent enquiry is being held in 
camera. It is, indeed, difficult to understand 
why a people’s government cannot allow an 
open enquiry into the conduct of a few of its 
officers when judges are deciding many times 
more complicated and passion-raising cases in 
court before the public gaze. This unnecessary 
and unusual secretiveness is certainly a symbol 
of one of the moral dangerous potentialities of 
the present state of democracy in India. 

India at the Asian Games 

We have no heart or inclination to go into 
details of what happened in Tokyo where the 
Indian teams were concerned. We arc only 
appending two news-reports for record. 

But all the same we say with all the 
emphasis at our command, that cither this 
chain of disgraceful exhibitions should be totally 
ended by stopping the sending of teams abroad, 
or else the control and management must be 
drastically purged of its. foul and intriguing 
elements. 
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Tokyo, -May 2 »,---‘'Twenty-foiuNyew -^14 
Mohinder ^ngh kept India's flagjflyin^g today 
at the Asian Games with a recotd-breaking 
effort of 16.metres (SJ it., in.) in the 
hop-step-and-jump to gain the fifth gold 
medal for his country. 

“Apart from this it was a tal6 of bad luck 
and poor displays frdm an Indian point of 
view. 

“First (julzara Singh was disqualified 
after his courageous effort in the gruelling 
marathon in which he had finished fourth. 
Then the 4X400 metres relay team was • dis¬ 
qualified after finishing second. Just when 
liopcs were raised that India would repeat her 
performance in the 4X100 metres women’s re¬ 
lay at Manila, where she won a gold medal, 
there was some fumbling with the baton and 
she had to be satisfied with a bronze medal 
—her second in tlie games. 

“The 4X400 metres relay race was 
marked by a great effort on the part of Milkha 
Singh to catch up with the Japanese runner but 
he just failed. Running the last leg he made 
up much ground but could finish only second. 
Th? Indian team was disqualified because the 
first runner, .Joseph, fouled and dropped the 
baton near the change-over line. Over the last 
JOO metres he had appeared to be making the 
distance with difficulty.” 

Tokyo, May 30.—“For the first time 
since the 1928 Olympics at Amsterdam. India 
Were pushed to second place in an international 
hockey meet when Pakistan today won the 
gold medal in the third Asian Games on goal 
average, after holding India to a goalless 
draw. 

“The young Pakistani team made a deter¬ 
mined bid to humble the world champions but 
the experienced Indian deep defence, Clau¬ 
dius, in the half line and the goalkeeper Lax- 
man, came to India’s rescue. Poor finishing 
by Pakistan ruined their chances of an out¬ 
right victory. 

“Korea finished third in the tournament, 
Malaya fourth and Japan fifth. 

“But while the hockey team failed to 
secure the gold medal India's football and 
rolleyball teams secured thrilling victories.” 




Th0 Clay^faei of .J>omocrac^ 

Democracy is very far from perfect in 
action, thanks to the totelly self-centred, that 
is to say extremely selfish mode of thinking 
amongst certain of its strata. Below we append 
three news-Ut^ms which go to show the weak 
points of democracy where the politics of 
organised labour are concerned. They are from 
the news-items in the Statesman: 

London, May 30.—^“Ninety-sevcin shipi^ 
were today immobilized in London and 15,000 
men were thrown out of work as a result of the 
unofficial strike of 14,000 London dockers, re¬ 
ports U.P.I.-A.F.P, 

**The strike was called to protest against 
the employment of ‘black-leg’ labour and in 
sympathy with meat transport drivers from 
Smithfield market who stopped work two 
weeks ago to press for higher pay. 

“Several ships have sailed from London 
without unloading. Export goods are held up 
on the quayside W'hilc thousands of tons of 
perishable goods cannot bo unloaded. 

“The Government today mobilized 6,000 
soldiers to stand by for duty as truck drivers 
to assure the supply of petrol for the London 
region. 

“The measure was announced by the War 
Office and followed an appeal by the Ministry 
of Transport calling on motorists not to make 
a rush for petrol. 

“The decision to mobilize the soldiers 
indicated that the meeting this morning be¬ 
tween Mr. Macmillan and union leaders to 
prevent the London bus strike from spreading 
had failed. 

“At the beginning of the week, Mr. Frank 
Cousins, leader of the Transport Workers 
Union, whose 53,000 busmen have been on 
strike for 26 days ordered petrol tank truck 
drivers to go on strike next Monday in support 
of the busmen. 

“Mr. Cousins also called for a strike of 
Ixrndon underground personnel but the under¬ 
ground workers who are affiliated with the 
Railway Workers Union have so far refused 
to leave their jobs. 

“A delegation of the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress conferred for nearly two hours today 


with Mr* MttCtnH'lAn *--A tisibii side 

the interview had not produced any 
or immediate results < 

“The T* U. C. had asked for a meetiittj 
with the Prime Minister after the Minister pi 
Labour, Mr. Iain MacLeod, had refused to 
intervene in the bus strike despite the threat 
to extend the strike to petrol deliveries in the 
London area. 

“The General Council of the T. XJ. C., 
was meeting this afternoon to discuss the 
situation. 

Jamshedpur, May 25.—^“T.I.S.C.O. 
announced today that it would start reopening 
plants in the factory from May 28. The 
announcement added that tentatively the fac¬ 
tory will be back to normal production on 
June 15, when all the plants will be function¬ 
ing. 

"The notification was relayed in the after¬ 
noon over T.I.S.C.O.’s radio system and 
there were large gatherings at different points 
in the town listening to the broadcast. Leaflets 
in Hindi and English w’ere widely distributed. 

“Sir Jehangir Ghandy, Director-in-Charge 
of T.I.S.C.O., arrived here by a special 
Tata i>lane from Delhi where he had stopped 
for a night on his way back from liOndon, 

“Sir Jehangir is popular among the em¬ 
ployees and his arrival has raised hopes among 
them that efforts may begin for a settlement. 

“It was officially stated today that the 
casualties in the police firing on the night of 
May 20 and the following morning were two 
dead and 14 wounded. The Government had 
so far maintained that there had been one 
death and that four others had been wounded, 
but the second body was found by the police 
yesterday in a secluded place far from the 
place of firing. 

“It was officially stated today that the 
police had fired thrice and not once on the 
morning of May 21.” 

Jamshedpur, May 29.—“The controversy 
as to whether the steel factory strike should 
continue or not having ended, the only concern 
of workers now is to go back to work as 
quickly as pssible. 
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management has phft8e4 the re¬ 
opening. According to this programme men 
will be taken back when necessary and it 
appears the last group will not be able to 
enter the factory before the second week of 
June provided everybody gets passes by then. 
The heaviest rush of workers so far was seen 
today at registration' centres. Registration, 
which is done after a worker signs a declara¬ 
tion that he will not participate in strikes, 
and the issue of passes seem to bo proceeding 
painfully slowly and unless the company 
arranges to speed up the procedure it is 
doubted if all employees can be given passes 
by the dates fixed in the phased programme. 
I talked with many people who stood in 
queues for passes for hours in scorching sun 
with the temperature W'ell above 110°F today. 
They complained that they had registered 
their names three or four days ago but w-crc 
still to get their passes. There w’cre other 
queues of people who wanted to register their 
names as preliminaiy to getting passes. 

“In two morning shifts today (A and E) 
4,064 men attended work compared with 3,548 
yesterday, ” 

We have further the curious spectacle of 
strikes in the dockyards of our major ports. It 
is curious because the very labour leaders who 
have organised the strikes, have repeatedly 
accused the Government of being indifferent 
about food shortages as also about the imple¬ 
mentation of the Second Five-Year Plan. These 
strikes will hold up the import of food and the 
carrying out of the Plans, due to the great 
delay in unloading ships carrying food and 
essential materials. The Government for once 
seems to have woken up to realities and at a 
belated hour is trying to tackle the situation. 
Beyond that it seems to be a hopeless mess 
as yet. 

llytdian Success on the Hhtdlayasf 

May 15 marked the first Indian success on 
the Himalayas. On that day two members of 
the 8-niai) Indian Expedition to the 26,867 feet 


Cho Yu reached the summit of the 

lese and Indian national flags were hokiied on 

the Cho Yu to mark this success. 

By all standards this is a creditable per-* 
formance; as a first venture the success of the 
Indian team in reaching Cho Yu, world’s sixth 
highest mountain peak, deserves all praise. The 
Indian team on the hills suffered great reverses, 
not the least was the death of the noted 
climber. Major Jayal. It speaks highly of the 
determination and ability of the members of 
the team that even such an initial shock could 
not deter them from following up to their 
object. We heartily congratulate the members 
of the team—^particularly the great Pasnng 
Lama whose experience of the Himalayas is not 
equalled by any other individual except Tenz¬ 
ing—the victor of the Everest, 

The Brother-in-law 

The fortnightly Reporter of New York 
writes: “The recent and reluctant prominence 
of Colonel George Gordon Moore, the Presi¬ 
dent’s w'ife’s sister’s husband, reveals that the 
American language lacks a precise word to 
describe such a relationship.” 

The average Indian never ceased to wonder 
at the relative paucity of w'ords in English to 
describe personal and social relationships. His 
surprise was all the more greater because the 
greater majority of the well-known languages 
of India was very rich in these types of voca¬ 
bulary, In Bengali, for example, the relation¬ 
ship refcjred to by the Reporter, would simply 
be described as bhaaera and everyone would 
understand it. One of the sociological factors 
for this richness of Indian languages might be 
traced to the prevalence in India until recently 
universally, of the joint-family system which 
necessitated the formulation of exact, but short, 
terms for denoting the proper relationship 
between so many relations as the poverty of 
the English (American) language in this voca¬ 
bulary might be ascribed to the absence of this 
joint-family system in England or the IJ.S.At 
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EVOLUTION AND ROLE OP THE SPEAKER IN POREtCN DEMOCRACIES 

By Prof, Dr. RAMESH NARAIN MATHUR, m.a,, il.b., ph.D. 


In many countries the presiding officer of the 
representative or the Lower House of the legis¬ 
lature is known as the Speaker. The institution 
of Speakership was first developed in the House 
of Commons in England and has been adopted 
ulong with its name by other countries as 
(hey developed representative legislative bodies. 
Curiously enough the Speaker in the English 
House of Commons does not speak except on 
very rare occasions. Tradition prohibits him 
from taking part in the deliberations of the 
House and from making political speeches out¬ 
side. However, the name has .stuck on to the 
office because at one time long ago the Speaker 
acted as the official spoke.sman of the Commons 
Ix-fore the king. 

The institution of Speakership, has passed 
through several stages in the course of its deve¬ 
lopment in England and it has also undergone 
changes in the course of its transplantation in 
other lands. In England, during the pre-Tudor, 
Tudor and Stuart regimes the Speaker acted 
more as an agent and servant of the king 
advocating and protecting the interests of the 
royal master than as the defender or champion 
of the lights and privileges of members. In the 
next period, during which evolution of Constitu¬ 
tional goveriiment took place in England, the 
Speaker stood forth as the Tribune of the 
people, defying the arbitrary mandates of the 
king and promoting the interests of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. It was only since the 
close of the eighteenth century that the Speaker 
in England has been able to maintain more or 
less continuously the character of a non-partisan 
umpire, keeping aloof from politics both inside 
i^nd outside the House, and of an impartial 
regulator of the proceedings and business of the 
House. Since then the English Speaker has 
tnaintained the tradition of perfect impartiality 
“•nd non-partisanship. On accepting office the 
i^nglieh Speaker leaves his politics behind him. 

i 


By convention he is forbidden to have oonnee- 
tion with political parties or to become a mem¬ 
ber of a political club. By another convention 
the English Speaker makes no political address 
when he seeks re-election from his constituency 
and is allowed to remain in office 8o long as he 
is willing and able to serve and his constituency 
is not contested.* As Speaker he is expected to 
deal impartially with members of all partied, 
recognising those who want the floor, and apply¬ 
ing the rules and guiding business without 
favour. For centuries he has been denied the 
right to speak and vote in the proceedings of 
the House. He has a casting vote but practice 
has limited its use to the maintenance of the 
statm quo. The English Speaker today is very 
largely a mere presiding officer and is, ‘as near 
as can be in a human being, the Rules and 
Practice of the House come to life without 
interposition of his own’.* 

II 

In other countries where the institution 
of Speakership has been adopted, it has not 
been found jwssible to maintain all the 
characteristics as they have developed in 
England. Local condiiion.s have necessitated 
variations—even development on different lines 
in some places. In the United States of 
America absence of ministerial leadership in 
the House of Representatives has resulted in 

1. Belwct'n 1805 and 1935 there had been ten 
elecftiona in the U.K., in none uf which had the 
Speaker’s seat been contested. In 1935, Captain 
E. A. Fitzroy, the Speakor of the House of Commons, 
was opposed in his constituency by a candidate spon¬ 
sored iby the Labour Party, but Captain Fitzroy was 
elected and re-elected to the Speakeiwip for the fourth 
time in succession. In the last five general elections, 
the Speaker was opposed four times. In 1956, when 
Mr. William Shepherd Morrison, who was elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1951, contested 
election as a Gonservative candidate, he wa.<i opposeel 
by an independent Labour candidate, Mr. D. C. Cox. 
The official Labour Party did hot contest the seat in 
the Speaker’s constituency and Mr. Morrison eventually 
won. 

3. Herman Finer: Theory and Praetie* of Modem 
Oovdmment, Vol. 3, p. 782. * 
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tbe Speaker assuming the role of the leader Historically there was strong tradition, of 
of the House and in his becoming an active a ]x>litical Speaker in America. The office was 
party leader, openly promoting party interests nurtured in the very cradle of liberty, 
in the House. On the continent of Europe During the middle of the 18th century there 


existence of a large number of small parties 
and groujrs and the consequent political insta¬ 
bility has made it difficult for the Speaker to 
keep out of i)olitic8 or to become non-partisan 
and neutral, tn Colonial countries the conflict 
between the Imperial ix>wer and the represen¬ 
tatives of the people has led to the assumption 
by the Speaker of the role of the Tribune of 
the people, jiroteeting their rights and 
ehnnipioniiig the Interests and ]>rivileges of 
the mendiers and in heljung io enlarge the 
powers of the I(‘gislature. Before attempting 
to describe the evolution «)f the office of Speaker 
in India it will be not without value to review 
briefly (he develoi)m**nt of the office in some 
inifxjrtant democratic countries as the I’.S.A., 
France, ('nnadtt. Au.stralia and the Phillipinc 
Islands. 

in 

The Sj>eaker in the U.S.A. is, unlike 
his British counlejpart, one of the leaders of 
his party and is actively and openly identified 
with his parly orgmii-sation in (he Hou.se. 
Convention makes (he American Speaker a 
pronounced partisan, (t is partly due to the 
absence of ministoiial leadci'shii> and partly 
due to jieculiar conditions prevailing in the 
country for a long time. Due to the application 
of the .separation of powers in America the 
hlxecutivc is debarred from direct participation 
in the proceedings of the Legislature. Hence 
the Executive in America cannot lead the 
legislature a.s the Cabinet does in England. 
Leadership mu.st be exercised and it is but 
natural lor power of leadership to gravitate 
into the hands of thp Speaker as the only 
officer chosen by the House from its meraher- 
ehip. The Speaker soon became not merely 
the presiding officer but also the leader of the 
House. With the development of parties lie 
became a party leader. As the influence of the 
parties grew and as the size of the House 
increased his power also grew with them and 
he became a virtual dictator determining the 
procedure of the House and the course of its 
legislation till some of his powers were 
curtailed in 1911. 


was great conflict between the Governor and 
the Assembly for the attainment of democratic 
rights. Tbe Speakers of the Colonial legislatures 
w ere leaders in the struggle for independence and 
fought hard for the constitutional rights of the 
people. 

After independence the power of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives grew 
enorurously, partly as the re.sult of dynamic 
leadership of Speakers like Thomas B. Reed 
(1889-91, and 1895-99) and Joseph G. Cannon 
(1903-10) and partly as a result of necessity 
of streamlining the organization of the House 
in order to get legislation enacted. Diuring 
1880 Speaker Rood secured adoption of rules 
wdiich greatly oxiK'dited the business of the 
House at the expense of the rights of individual 
members and gi’anted to the Speaker virtually 
dietatorial power over the House through his 
l)owcr to lecognize or refuse to recognize 
members and through his selection of aivd his 
nictnber.sliip on the Committee on Rules. 
Without the a.^sent of the Spcaker.s practically 
no legislation could be, enacted. Those who 
chafed under such re-straints organized a 
revolt again.st Sj>eaker Cannon and got ti 
resolution pusse<i by the House depriving the 
Sj)eaker of his Rules Committee membership. 
The Rules Committee was now to consist of 
ten members from the majority party and 
four members from the minority party of the 
House. Howe^’er, the Speaker still continues 
to exercise his other functions and important- 
privileges. He decides questions of order, re¬ 
cognizes member.s, appoints select and con¬ 
ference committees. A.s a member of the House 
ho has tile same right to speak and vote as 
other members, although lie is required to ^ 
vote when his vote would decide the i.ssuc, as by 
breaking a tie. He is aceordcil the front rank 
not only as regards legislative influence but in 
IKilitics as well. 

Presiding officers on the eontinent of 
Europe stand midw'ay between the Speakers 
of the English Homse of Commons and the 
Speakers of the National House of Represen¬ 
tatives in tbe U.S.A. with some attributes of 
the office of tbe Lord Chancellor in the House 



of Lords added** They do not fori^ the 
])rivilege8 of being partisans outside the chair. 
They contest the election at the end of the 
term of their office and are' re-elected if the 
political complexion of the Chamber does not 
change. In France due to the cxistehce of 
many parties -and groups and due to political 
instability it is difficult for a Speaker to keep 
the strict role of party neutrality. He is 
elevated to the chair less for technical 
competence or judicial impartiality than for 
his political attitude. The President of the 
National Assembly is elected anew at the 
beginning of every new session. At election 
time party passions arc stirix?d up and 
I’residents arc opposed in their own constitu¬ 
encies. Consec|uently there arc more frequent 
clianpp.s in the olFice according to the changes 
in the political complexion of the Chambers. 
1 Whereas from 1876 to 1920 the House of 
Common.s had only six Speakers, France had 
thirteen Presidents. Of these Grevy Gambetta, 
Floquet, Brisson, Dcscharel were elected three 
times each or more. Brisson, who served for 
«ix years, w'as elected twenty times.* The 
President of the National Assembly remains 
,yattached to his party, takes part at group 
meetings, and sometimes enters into press 
controversies. He cannot continue in office 
after hie political party loses control of the 
House. He invariably takes part in politics 
and exercises all the rights of an ordinary’ 
member. He passes into ministries and then 
back on the chair. He not infrequently takes 
part in debates and political controversies on 
the floor, though of late a tendency has been 
noticeable on his part to refrain not only from 
participation in the debate but also from 
voting. In Germany due to the multiplicity of 
party groups and bitter party conflicts it is 
not possible for the President of the Reichstag to 
maintain party neutrality. The President of the 
Reichstag remains closely attached to his 
party, speaks at meetings and writes in the 
Press. His office is both judicial and political. 
He is bound by rules at all times but he has 
lo use all his legitimate powers to further the 
interests of his party. 

3. The Lord Chancellor of the House- of Lords 
i<) a partisan and ezenviaea his ordinaiy right of vote. 

4. Edward Saint; Oovemt>vent ond Politiee of 
Frmeo, p, 23. 


■ Even ''th'<i -'Speakew of- - 

P^rliainenta are not altogether above 
beyond the politics and strife of ih« 
Chambers. It is not the usage at 

Ottawa, aa it is at Westminster, that the 
Speaker shall completely ;^ver himself from 
his political party, fakers make politioat 
addresses in their constituencies,, like all other 
members elected to support the Government; 
and there have been instances in which a 
speaker has vacated the Chair in order to 
accept office in the Cabinet.® There is no 
English tradition in Canada of re-electing the 
Speaker. It is always open to elect a new 
Speaker for a new Parliament.® The reason 
for this larger freedom at Ottawa is that 
conditions at Ottawa, partly due to race and 
language, and partly due to long-prevailing 
ideas as to the distribution of all government 
patronage, have all gone again.st the adoption 
of the Westmin-stcr precedent of allowing 
the occupant of the Chair to continue for two 
or three Parliaments regardless of the change 
of political parties at general elections.'' 
However the Speaker is re-elected if it suits 
the convenience of the majority. The rules as 
to the Speaker’s vote in the Dominions arc 
curious. The Speaker has only his casting vote 
but in the exercise of the casting vote he does 
not follow the British precedent. Tn 1877, the 
Speaker of the South Australian Assembly 
voted against the Ministry on a vote of no- 
confldence because he held that he should 
always vote against a Ministry which apart 
from his vote did not. command majority in 
the House. However, the Speaker in New 
Zealand Assembly in the same year voted for 
Sir George's Ministry due to hi.s desire to 
conform to the Briti.sh practice which requires 
that the easting vote should be used to 
maintain the stattts quo. Thus the rules 
governing the casting vote in the Dominions 
are not flxed and not strictly governed by the 
British Parliamentary tradition. The Speaker 
in the Dominions, though expected to dis¬ 
charge his duties impartially, has not been 
wholly free from partisanship and the tone 

6. Edward Parritt: involution of the Dominion of 
Canada, p. 389. 

6. Keith; Responsible QoveTnme.nlin the Domi¬ 
nions, p. 

7. Pftrritt; Ft^lution of the Dominion of Canodo, 

p. 882. ' 
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atad temp«r of the aseembliee in the Diminions 
have not reached the level prevailing in the 
House of Commons. 

The role which the Speaker has played 
in non'soverign and colonial institutions is 
different from that played in the sovereign 
legislatures. The speaker in colonial legislatures 
has stood forth ns the champion of the rights 
and privileges of the people and has often led 
t<he people's struggle for democratic institu¬ 
tions. The evolution of the Dominion of 
Canada presents an interesting study in 
revealing the true role of the Speaker in the 
(ionstitutional struggle of the people against 
the representatives of the Crown. Both in 
the lower and upper Canada, which were sepa¬ 
rate provinces from il792 till 1841 with distinct 
governments, political differences had long 
existed. These grievances were due to the lack of 
harmony of sj)irit between the legislative and 
executive authorities. The legislative assem¬ 
blies, when they initiated legislation, were 
opposed by the legislative councils and the 
Governor. The legislative councils were 
packed with the nominees of the Governor and 
the Governors from 1792 to 1837 w'ere noto¬ 
riously i)artiBans and were inbred with the 
.spirit of English Toryism of the period.® 
The Governor was a great opjionent of the 
eleeted members of the lepislatiAT assembly 
ond openly interfered with elections. Ixmis 
Joseph Papineau who was elected Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly in the French Province 
in 1815 became the leader of the constitutional 
revolt against the oppressive Executive. He 
held the office of the Speaker until the armed 
rebellion in 1837. The issue at that time was 
whether the Briti.sh minority or the French 
majority should rule at Quebeck. At this 
time the influence of Speaker Papineau on the 
French Canadians was as strong as the hold of 
cither O’Connell or Parnell on the Nationalist 
movement in Ireland in the 19th century. 
Speaker Papineau launched an attack against 
the Government at Quebec within purely 
constitutional limits. Under his leadership 
the House obstructed Government business 
and withheld supplies for the redress of grie¬ 
vances, A similar type of agitation was 
launched in Upper Canada and the Speaker 

8. • Ibid, pp. 


eui^orted the Assembly in their struggle fo^ 
constitutional goverment. Under the political 
leadership of Papineau and William Mackensie, 
an independent elected member of Upper Canada, 
rebellions broke out in Lower Canada and 
Upper Canada, although they were suppressed 
violently. The direct result of this revolt was 
the Durham Report which united the Lower and 
the Upper Canada and established representa¬ 
tive, though not responsible, government in the 
union. However, the- Canadian Assembly 
under the wise leadership of their Speakers 
carried on the struggle for self-government from 
1841 to 1849. 

The political evolution of Australia as a 
self-governing Dominion ran in lines parallel 
to that of Canada. The period of the constitu¬ 
tional development was a period of bitttcr 
conflict between the Speaker and the Legisla¬ 
ture on the one hand jind the Governor and 
the Home Government on the other. The 
Speaker of the Tjower House stood forth as the 
champion of the rights of the people and 
fought hard for their constitutional rights. 
There were constant conflicts between the* 
Governor and the Speaker and the elected 
members. The latter rejected the budget 
estimates for 1844 in the New South Wales 
legislature for redres^ing their grievances. 
The dissatisfaction w'hich existed in the liCgis- 
lative Council increased dtie to the promul¬ 
gation of the. depasturing licenses regulation by 
the Governor on April 2, 1844 without consult¬ 
ing the Legislative Council. Speaker Alexan¬ 
der Mcleay allowed the representatives of the 
people to pass a resolution condemning the re¬ 
gulations and expressing disapproval of the 
land policy which was placed beyond their 
control. On 28th August, 1846, the legislature 
under the legislative leadership of the Speaker 
passed a vote of censure upon the Executive for 
appropriating more than a certain sum of money 
which had been fixed for the detection of illicit 
distillation. The Speaker with the concurrence 
of the House appointed Francis Scott, Parlia¬ 
mentary Agent, in 1844 to exert pressure on the 
Home Government to redress their economic and 
political grievances. Again, the legislature under 
the leadership of Speaker Charles Nicholson 
passed a protest vote against the Constitution 
Act of ISM which did not redress the long- 





standing grievtutcee ol the oolcmists. The legif* 
latnre demanded the withdrawal of power by 
Parliament to tax the people of the colony. The 
legislature again on 25th August, 1852, decided 
that they would not grant supplies for the year 
1864 unless a favourable reply was sent to them. 
The Home Government conc^ed all the demands 
of the legislature. 

The legislature in the Philippines, which re¬ 
mained a colony till 1935, became the natural 
spearhead of Philippine nationalism and played 
a great part in developing a politically depen¬ 
dent people into a nation-State. As early as 
1907 various political groups united to form a 
nationalist party for the attainment of imme¬ 
diate independence of the Philippine islands and 
to constitute themselves into a free and sovereign 
nation under a democratic government.® 

In the first election of July 30, 1907, the 
Nationalist party captured 58 seats out of 80, 
and elected Sergio Osmena as the Speaker of the 
Assembly in which capacity he was both the 
symbol and chief architect of national indepen¬ 
dence. Measures passed by the Philippine 
Assembly in 1907 made the Philip¬ 
pine Speaker as powerful as the American 
Speaker. He was considered the next in rank 
and importance to the Governor-General who 
had to consult him in all important legislative 
measures and other matters such as appoint¬ 
ments . 

Under his leadership the legislature made a 
strong plea for immediate independence. In 
1909, Speaker Osmena and the Assembly came 
into serious clash with the American dominated 
commission. The Assembly refused to pass the 
budget which was certified by the Governor- 
General. On his re-election in 1916, Speaker 
Osmena with the support of national leaders 
made repeated attempts to bring the Execuiive 
under the control of the legislature. The Speaker 
and the House of Representatives with the co¬ 
operation of the Governor-General Prancis- 
Harrison were able to attain considerable success 

9. Grayson Kirk: Philippine Independence-, p, 40. 

10. The Philippine Speaker could appoint all 
Chairmen of Committees, was himself a mcm'ber of 
iho Committee on Rules, and enjoyed powers of official 
recognition to members desirous to speak. His political 
powers were taken away from him by a resolu¬ 
tion in 1022 that he shall be a mere presiding officer. 
Speaker Osmena remained in office from 1907 to 1910 
md fjopi 1910 to 1921. 


in the rapid l^bUippiaiaatlon of the OoreipiiiHMil^' 
The Bueceseor of Fraueifl-'Eanieon, Jda|or^ 
General Leonard Wood who took office in 198L 
re-established the prerogatives of the Chief 
Executive and this led to a clash between the 
Philippine nationalists and the Governor-Gene* 
ral. Speaker Mannuel A. Roxas of the House of 
Representatives who succeeded Speaker Osmena 
in 4922 also came into conflict with the Gover¬ 
nor-General. He led an independent mission to 
America where he presented a memorial to the 
American Government urging the grant of in¬ 
dependence to the Philippines and denouncing the 
high-handed policy of Governor-General Wood. 
The demand for independence was not con¬ 
ceded by the American Government which 
urged greater economic and social development 
of the Philippines before granting them political 
independence. However, Philippine leaders and 
Speakers did not, relax their efforts for the 
attainment of their political objective of self- 
government. The Tyding-Mclhiffie Act of 1934 
was the result which provided for a ten-year 
period of transition prior to the proclamation of 
Philippines Independence.“ 

IV 

From the above short review of Speakership 
in various countries it is clear that the Speaker 
of the Ijower House has played different roles 
according to the political exigencies of the time 
in each country. The institution of Speakership 
was first developed in the mother of Parlia¬ 
ments from where it was transplanted in other 
countries. Although the English Speaker today 
is noted for his impartiality and non-partisan¬ 
ship, yet before the development of constitu¬ 
tional rule in England he was a strong partisan 
and had marked political leanings. During the 
mediaeval period and Tudor and Stuart 
regimes, the English Speaker continued to 
remain subservient to the Crown and 
regarded himself more as an ogent of the Crown 
than as defender of the rights and privileges of 
the Commons. During the evolution of the 
constitutional rule in England, the English 
Speaker was able to assert himself and actively 
promoted the interests of the Commons. After 
responsible government had been firmly esta¬ 
blished on sound parliamentary lin'^s in England, 
the English Speaker established the tradition of 

11. Poliucal Independence of the Philippines was 
proclaimed on July 4, 1946. 
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absolute impartiality and party neutrality. His 
severance from party lines is, indeed, so com¬ 
plete that, after his election, he does not enter 
the portals of any j>olitical club of which he 
may happen to be a member. In other countries 
where the Enplisli pattern of Speakership has 
been adopted, it has not been possible to adopt 
the characteristics of the English Speakership 
in toto. Indeed, there have been marked varia¬ 
tions in other countries which arc due to the 
peculiar circumstances obtaining in them. In 
the United States of America the establishment 
of the Presidential system of Oovernraent and 
absence of ministerial responsibility has resulted 
in the Speaker a.'^suming the role of the leader 
of the Hotise, and an active party leader, openly 
promoting jwrty interests in (he House. In the 
Continent the existence of multiplicity of party 
groups and the <-onsequcnt political instability 
and many other factors have all militated 
against the Speakers of the Lower }Ioii>e assum¬ 
ing strictly inipartial roles. 

In the Dominions and Colonies, the Sjicak- 
ers of the Lower House could not confoj'm to 
the British pattern of Speakership. This is in 
the main due to the Speaker assuming tln' role 
of tl»c Tribune of the people protecting their 
rights and privileges from official encroachment 
and leading the people in their struggle against 
the imperial authority. In Australia, Canada, the 
Philippines and other colonies which struggled 
for responsible government the Speaker assumed 
the role of a lender of the nationalist party and 
played his part in securing dcmcKTatic right.s to 
his countrymen. But although there is bound to 
be a variation in the institution of Speakership 
in the course of its transplantation in different 
countries from the country of its origin, 
under stable condition.^ there is a tendency of 
the office towards approximation to the British 
model. In those colonics which have emerged 
successful from their struggle for responsible 
government and whore parliamentary govern¬ 
ment is firmly established on sound party lines 
without the evil features of acute class-conflicts 
of multiple-party groups, the Speakers of the 
House have assumed the role of perfect im¬ 
partiality and party neutrality. The task of the 
Speaker in such conditions is merely reduced to 
the maintenance of order in the deliberations of 


the House and allowing the minority li^l^a^te 
opportunities for debate and criticism without 
undue obstruction ad delay. In the TJ.8.A. also 
there is a noticeable change in the Speaker’s 
office which if allowed to continue would bring 
it to the level of the English model. After the 
Revolution of 1911 the Speaker has been stripped 
of all dictatorial powers and leadership has fallen 
into the hands of the floor leader of the majority 
party. Mr. Underwood in the 62nd and 63rd 
(congresses as Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means and as floor leader of the 
majority party exercised as much influence and 
authority as the strongest Speakers have done. 
Altliougli after Underwood the Democrats were 
not so fortunate in possessing a similar leader 
of marked abilities, the fact is that the floor 
leaders have succeeded in dominating their 
majority and in obtaining the legislation they 
desired. If the change in the Speaker's position 
bccorae .5 permanent, a person desiring active 
leadership will not desire Speakership but some 
other position. It is, therefore, not improbable 
that in the not-too-distant future the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives may become an 
impartial presiding officer stripped of all poli¬ 
tical influence and power but possessing great 
dignity,In England, howcA’Cr, it appears, that 
a tendency is at work that may make it difficult 
for the Speaker to maintain the traditions of 
absolute impartiality and neutrality. The 
Parliament Act of 1911 has cast, upon the 
Speaker a function in discharging which it may 
not be possible for him to be strictly impartial. 
This fear has been expre.ssed again and again 
by Conservative members of the House of Lords. 
Another complication has arisen with the rise of 
the Labour Party to a position of great influence 
and power. Picviously, as Prof. Laski has 
pointed out, there were no fundamental differ¬ 
ences between the two major political parties 
but today the two leading parties stand for two 
different social orders. 'W^ile the Conservative 
Party wishes to preserve the existing capitalistic 
order of society the Labour Party desires to 
liquidate it and in order to carry out its pro¬ 
gramme of socialization is likely to need help 
from the Speaker. 

12. E. Kimbale: National Oovemment o/ tha 
Untied Stales, pp. S25-326. 
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Thk late Acharya Brojendrs Nath Seal was not 
only an emUient scholar of philosophy, but was 
equally familiar with the literature, religion and 
scientific ideas of the ancient and the modem 
iige. His contemporaries and colleagues were 
known to regard him with great esteem, and 
many of them used to speak of him, quite 
significantly indeed, as: “He is not a seal but a 
hypopotamus,” alluding obviously to his exten¬ 
sive studies. It will, therefore, be no easy task 
for me to give you an adequate idea of his out¬ 
standing scholarship. 

In ancient India, knowledge was regarded 
as an integrated whole. The early Hindus 
seemed to recognize no sharp line of demarcation 
between religion, philosophy, literature, and 
natural sciences that comprised cosmology, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, physiology, bio¬ 
logy, mathematics including arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and Irigonometiy, medicine including 
.anatomy and surgery, etc. As a result, scientific 
;;vconcepts, methodology and experiences of the 
^’ancient Hindus and their application to indus¬ 
trial technique, were scattered owr religious 
scriptures like Brahmanas onil Upanishads, 
philosophical treatises like the six systems of 
Hindu philosophy, ancient Sanskrit litx?rar>' 
works, mythological writings like Puranas, 
treatises on religious practices like Tantras, 
etc. On the other hand, even the medical 
treatises like the Charaka and the Susi'uta are 
found overloaded with philo-sophical concepts 
.‘ind discourses. So, the scientific concepts and 
experiences of the ancient Indians lay buried 
under and intermingled with a vast mass of old 
Sanskrit literature till some European and 
Indian scholars like Colebrooke, Wilson, Hocrnle, 
Macdoncll, Royle, Dutt (Uday Cliand), Thakur 
Sahib and others by their zealous exploration 
brought these to the notice of the scientific 
world. But their contributions were, however, 
of a somewhat fragmentary character. A com- 
Iirehcnsive and systematic investigation and 
treatment had yet to be made. Acharya Bro- 
jendra Nath Seal along with Acharya Prafulla 
f!handra Ray undertook this task and the results 
their monumoital labour are recorded in, 
tlicir famous publications The Pos'<(ive Scienceii 


of the Ancient Hindus and the History of Hindu 
Chemistry respectively. As a matter of facty 
more than half of the second volume of the 
History of Hindu Chemistry consists of a chap* 
ter on the “Mechanical, Physical and Chemical 
Theories of the Ancient Hindus” and an appen¬ 
dix on the “Scientific Method of the Hindus” 
contributed by Acharya Seal. 

The Mechanical, Physical and Chemical 
Theories 

In the ‘Mechanical, Physical and Chemical 
Theories of the Ancient Hindus’ Seal lias ^ven 
us an account of the cosmogony as expounded in 
the Samkliya-Patanjala and the Vaiseshika- 
Nyaya systems of Hindu philosophy. The for¬ 
mer furnishes possibly the earliest clear and 
comprehensive account of the process of cosmic 
evolution and the latter clalioratcs the concepts 
of mechanics, physics and chemistry, with parti¬ 
cular reference to the theories of atoms, mole¬ 
cules and compounds. The Vedantic view or 
Maya-bad leading to the evolution of matter by 
panchikaran has also been more ot less fully 
discussed. Acharya Seal has shown that many 
modei*n scientific concepts have their analogues 
in these philosophical systems of the ancient 
Hindus. The conservation, transformation and 
dissipation of energy, together with I he doctrine 
of causation as a corollary, form the basis of 
these systems, though only as essential concepts 
of systematic and logical thought without any 
experimental verification. The concepts of time, 
space and causal series in the Samkhya- 
Patanjala system have been shown by Seal to 
bear comparison with the most advanced 
modem views about them. On the basis of Sam- 
khya view Seal interprets that our conception 
of an ultimate particle of matter stands in three 
relations (1) Position and space* (2) Position 
in time,- and (3) Position in a causal series.* 
He thus shows that time is a mere construction 
of the understanding in order to express the 
succession of events or the course of evolution. 
Order in time is nothing bat the relation of ante¬ 
cedence and sequence. This seems to suggest 
that there is no reality of time; it has got no 
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objective cxieteuce. Ooe is thus tempted to Vaiseshika the world at bottom is an infinitude 
compare this idea with that of Einstein in his of continually whirling or vjbratory particles 
theory of relativity. Space has been described (atoms), 
as having extension* and direction.® Chemisitsy 

A remarkable interpretation by Acharya L^aling with chemistry in the medical 
Seal of the measures of time as given by schools of ancient India Seal hiis shown that the 
Bhaskara in his Siddhanta-Siromani deserves a prevailing schools of medicine and surgery as 
particular reference here. The smallest unit of represented by Chaxaha and Susruta were based 
time defined by Bhaskara is called Truti, which oh the Samkhya teaching with a methodology 
is equal to 1/34,000 part of a second. This was derived from Nyaya-Vaiseshika doctrine. An 
used by Bhaskara in astronomical calculations, elaborate theroy of inorganic and organic com- 
According to Seal, Bhaskara may, therefore, [wunds is found in them. In this connection he 
be regarded as the precursor of Newton in the has also referred to the knowledge of chemical 
discovery of the principle of the Differential compounds and of their preparation, to the 
Calculus, as well as in its application to astro- metallurgical and chemical processes described 
nomical problems and computations. In his iu the treatise on Metallurgy’ by Patanjali, 
opinion, Bhaskara’s claim in this respect is especially the preparation of the metallic salts, 
stronger than that of Archimedes to the con- alloys and amalgam.s, a.s well as to the extrac- 
ee]dion of a rudimentary process of integration, tion, purification and a.«saying of metals. The 
Discussing the measures of weight and capa- of the mixtures, called ‘Vidas,’ containing 
city a.s mentioned iu Amarako.sha, Seal parti- aqua-regia or other mineral acids in potentia, 
cularly draws our attention to the smallest ascribed by Seal to Patanjali. 'Phe firepara- 
mcasurc of weight called Tra^arenus, used by tion of mercuiy and its compounds by Nag- 
the early Hindus. It stands for the minimum nrjuna ha.s also been noted, 
visible, or that which is just discernible, e.g., From the Vrihnt Samhita of Varahamihira 
a mote floating in the sunbeam entering into a (early 6th Century A.D.) Seal quotes the i)re- i 
dark room through a. slit or peep-hole in the paration of several cements or powders called 
window. The size of this minimum visible body, vajradepa (cements strong as thunder-holt), 
which is equivalent to the size of an atom or d 3 '^es, cosmetics, flower-scents, mordants, and 
paramanu was deduced by Seal from Varaha- indigotin from indigo plants. l>caling with 
mihir’s table. The thickness of the minimum chemical industries of ancient India in this con- 
visible or of a mote in the sun-bcam was thus nectiou Seal refers to the tempering of steel in 
taken to be 3X2"*® of an inch. From which it ^ manner worthy of advanced metallurgy, a 
fellows that the volume of trasarenu or param- process to which the medieval world owed its 
a/m is 4/3'll . 3®X2-«® of a cubic inch. As one Damascus swords. He remarks that “it was 
inch is ofiual to 2.5 cm. the radiirs of a pnram- this applied chemistry much more than handi- 
anu according to Hindu view, becomc.s of the craft skill which gave India her premier posi- 
order of 10-“ cm. This value approaches that of tion in the Middle Ages and earlier (from Pliny 
the modern scientific calculation of 10-* cm. to Tavernier) in exports and manufactures.” 
fapprox). Seal has also mentioned that the art of making 

Another concept of great significance in and polishing glass, lens and mirrors (spheri- 
modern .science, which finds its parallel in the cal* and oval®) was known to the ancient 
philosophical speculations of the ancient Hindus, Hindus, quoting from Pliny that ‘best glass ever 
has been stressed by Acharya Seal. This is the made was Indian glass’. 

conception of molecular motion.® It resolves all Mention of alchemical preparations in 
physical action into motion. The Vedanta, for literary works like Vasavadatta and Dasa- 
cxample, speaks of a cosmic vibratory motion, kumara Charita also has not escaped Seal’s 
A similar idea is conceived by Samkhya as well attention. Chemistry in Vrvida, Chakrapani, 
to characterize every process and phenomenon Rasamava and Raaaratnasamuchchaya has been 
of cosmie evolution. According to Nyaya- fully dealt with. Seal has also discussed the 
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recipes for nourishment of plants as found in 
the treatise of Varahamihir.^® 

Mechanics and Kinetics 
In the chapter on Hindu ideas of mechanics 
and kinetics Acharya Seal has discussed and 
analysed the various kinds of motion and their 
causes. He has pointed out that in the astro¬ 
nomical treatises of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta 
and Bhaskara the movement of a falling body, 
caused by gravityis ascribed to the attraction 
exerted by the earth on a material body. In 
giving an account of motion due to direct con¬ 
tact with a body exercising continued pressure 
Seal refers to Udayana’s account of balloons 
filled with gas or smoke, drawing our attention 
to the fact that balloons were known in 
Udayana’s time ({>70 A.D.). 

The concept of momentum is also found in 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika where it is called Vega.'^^ 
Seal discovers a logical explanation of accelera¬ 
tion in Udoytakara’s view of Vega. He pro¬ 
ceeds further and states that 

“Vega, it will be seen, corresponds to 
inertia in some respects, and to momentum in 
others. This is the nearest approach to New¬ 
ton’s first law of motion.” 

In the Vaiseshika theory of motion gravity 
and Vega have been described as acting in the 
same direction.According to Seal “this laid 
a good foundation for the explanation of the 
accelerated motion of falling bodies” which w'as 
discovered by Galileo later on. 

Our attention is also drawn by Seal to the 
notion of three axes formulated by Vachaspati 
{circa 842 A. D.) in order to indicate the posi¬ 
tion of one particle in space relative to another. 
This remarkable analysis anticipates, according 
to Seal, in a rudimentary manner the foundation 
of solid or co-ordinate geometry, eight centuries 
before Descartes. That the principle of relative 
Tiotion is implied in Aryabhata’s description of 
the diurnal motion of the earth from west to 
Jast and the apparent revolution of the starry 
heavens in the opposite direction (east to west), 
iias been particularly stressed by Seal. 

Acoustics 

Seal has also dealt with the Hindu ideas of 
acoustics and has referred to the theory of 
iound, as given in Miniamsas being caused by 


the wave motion in air. In thUr view the 
particles of air are subject to a vibratory mo¬ 
tion^* in the production of sound. This is more 
or less in agreement with our modem ideas. 
Plants and Peant-lifb 

In the chapter on Hindu ideas about plants 
and plant-life. Seal has referred to the classi¬ 
fication of plants as given in Charaka and Stts- 
ruta, as well as that followed in Amardkosha. 
The classification was, as Seal observes, rather 
very superficial. That the ancient Hindus were 
not unacquainted with the elementary ideas of 
f)lant physiology has been shown by Acharya 
Seal by quoting from Udayana as well as from 
the Buddhist scholiast Dharmottara and the 
Jain writer Gunaratna {circa 1350 A.D.), e.p., 
the phenomena of life, death, sleep, w'aking, 
disease, drugging, transmission of specific 
character by means of ova, movement towards 
what is favom'able (sun) and away from what 
is unfavourable. Gunaratna also notices the 
sensitiveness to touch of plants like the Mimosa 
pudica. Seal further points out that the Hindu 
scriptures teach that plants have a sort of dor¬ 
mant Or latent consciousness and are capable of 
pleasure and pain.^® This is also supported by 
quotation from the Mahabharata that plants 
arc sensitive to heat and cold, to the sound of 
thunder, etc., as well as to odours, both pleasant 
and unj)lcasant. 

It is. therefore, not unlikely that Acharya 
Jagadis Chandra Bose drew his inspiration for 
his famous investigation on plant life from this 
ancient Hindu faith. 

Zoology 

In zoology too, the ancient Hindus did not 
fail to make their notable contribution. Acharya 
Seal has cited evidences for this by referring t-o 
the clas.sification of animals as given in Ckaraka, 
Prasastapada. Patanjali, Susnda, and even in 
Chhandogya Upanishad, Puranas and in the 
ancient Jaina work, the Tattvarthadhigama of 
Umasvati {circa 40 A.D.). From a considera¬ 
tion of the views of all these authorities Seal 
summarised the Hindu classification of animals 
into a few' main divisions with sewral sub¬ 
divisions under each. Space does not allow me 
to give a full account of it. Nevertheless a very 
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brief and condensed statement might still be of 
considerable interest. 

A. Kshudrajantus, boneless and without 
(red) blood; 

Invertebrate.—(a) Ayotiija—ascxuaWy 

generated: (i) Svedaja (from heat and 
moisture), (ii) Vdvijja (eruptive or 
mctamorphic); (h) Yonijn —sexually 

generated, (\g., the -ovipa¬ 

rous. 

There arc again several suh-divislons under 
each head, e.g., the krimtft, the jnhtitkus (lee¬ 
ches), koi^nsthas —slielhal animals or mollusea 
{scinkhaR, siiklikas, sfiiiibhukai^. etc). Insects 
{pipilika, bhramurn, niakshika, vrischika, 
jmsaka, piUmga, kite, or butterflies, glowworm, 
etc.). 

ii. Tvyyakyoni imimals—sexually gene¬ 
rated animals fHJss:'ssing bones and blood; llie 
verfebrata. 

(1) Aiuldjn (ovii)arous) —(a) 

(b) Vragas (snakes), (e) Jiliujonijas (reptiles) 
—include Godha (lizards, chameleons, etc.); 
Kurma.'i and Nnkras (tortoise, erocoddes); 
Sisumaras (crabs, etc.); (d) Pekshi (birds). 
There are several suh-divisions auiung birds 
again. 

(2) Janiyujaa (viviparous) — (a) Charnui- 
paksha-pak.-iliis, leather-winged animals (bats); 

(b) Vilendyu Jarayujas —mammals that live in 
holes or burrows (rodents, ins'Cetivora, etc.); 

(c) Parnamrigfis —'arboreal mammals (wild cats, 
squiriels, apes); (d) Xon-carnivorous (piadru- 
peds: (i) Jnnghalaa, strong-legged (doer); (ii) 
Kuler.hnra —grazing on the banks of rivers 
(elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, hog, etc.); (iii) 

living in villages, doniosticated qua- 
drupeds (horse, mule, goat, sheep, cow, etc.); 
(e) Carnivorous quadrupeds; Guhasaya (living 
in c.avcs and hollows)—c.(7., lion, tiger, wolf, 
hyena, bear, panther, cat, jackal, etc.; (f) Man. 

The classification, however, did not j)roceed 
on an anatomical basis. This brief reference 
abundantly testifies to the minute Nature study 
of the early Hindu.s to which our attention has 
been drawn by Acharya Seal. 

PhVSIOLOCY and BIOIjOOY 
Acharya Seal ha.s also provided us with a 
comprehensive account of the acheiovoments of 
of the early Hindus in the field of physiology 
and biology. Materials for this purpose have 


been gatheK’d by him from Charakaj Susruta, 
Vagbhata, Chahadatta, and other ancient 
treatises. These deal with metabolism, the cir¬ 
culatory system, the vascular system, the ner¬ 
vous system, the sympathetic spinal system, 
automatic and reflex activity of the organism, 
foetal development, heredity, the sex-(iuestion 
and then life itself. Seal’s intcrpi'ctation of 
tlu'se physiological and biological processes 
enable us to make a sensible comparison between 
them and those of modern science for a proper 
.'tssessmeiit of their value. .\s it will not be 
possible to deal here with oveiy aspect of the 
subject even cursorily, only a few salient 
features might be touched upon. 

Tile ebemistry of digestion, as presented by 
Chnrrika and Vngbhata, lias been described by 
Seal as follows: 

“The food we eat contains five kinds of 
penta-hliaulic organic tomponnds. From their 
predominant elements substances arc named 
Partli-eomjiounds, .4]i-(‘<)mpouiab, 'I’ejas- 
(■onuKiunds, ’N'ayu-eompouiuls and Akasa- 
eompouiids. The Kartli-eomiwumls supply 
the liard, formed matter of the body, the 
Tejas-compounds give flic ariirnal beat (or 
tilt* metabolic heat), the Vayu-compounds are 
th(' souiTcs (if tli'C motor-force in tlie organ¬ 
ism, the .Ap-compounds furnisli tlie watery 
part of the organic fluids, and the Akasa- 
eompounds eonirihute to the finer ethoric 
essence which is the vchiide of the conscious 
life. 

“Roughly si)oaking, tlie Earth-compounds 
answer to the nitrogen compounds in the food, 
the Tejas-compounds to the hydrocarbons 
(heat producing), the Vayu-compounds to the 
carbohyclrats (dynamic). The Ap-compounds 
are the watery parts of food and drink. The 
flesh, for example, is a tissue composed 
principally of the Earth-compounds; the fat 
of tile Earth- and Ap-compounds; the bones 
of Earth-, Vayu-, and Tejas-compounds. The 
'Pejas-compounds predominate in the com¬ 
position of the blood. Different operations of 
the metabolic heat (perhaps, different diges¬ 
tive fluids arc also meant) are required to 
digest the different substances in the food.” 

In describing the circulatoiy system from 
Charoka and Susruta our attention is drawn by 
Seal to the statement in Chcaraka of the number 
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of Sira cords (arteries, lymphatics, bile>ducts, 
etc.) as 700, and of Dhamani cords (veins, 
nerves, chyle-ducts, ducts for urine, sweat, etc., 
ducts for Vayu, etc.) as 200, and their rami- 
^fications (capillaries) as 3,056,900. How did 
Charaka arrive at such a large number, stated 
with such definiteness, is rather inexplicable. 

Dealing with the nervous .system after the 
Tantras, Seal points out that in Charaka and 
Siisruta as in Ari<(totlc, the heart is the central 
organ and s^'at of consciousness; but in the 
f Tftritric writings as in Caleii, the seat of con- 
sriou.snc.«s is transferreyl to the brain or rather 
the cerebro-.'apinal system. 

AVhile dealing with heredity as (li.scu.'*sed in 
the ancient treatises Seal shows that Charaka s 
view on the .‘■ubject may be compared to that of 
Darwin’s gemmulc. (i'haraka a.ssumes that the 
' .‘'perm cell of th(> male parent, contains minute 
cleiiK'nls derived fiom each of it.s organs and 
tissues. Tliat is, the fertilized ovum or the 
*Vija’ contain.s in potentia the whole organism 
that is developed out of it. The theory was 
.somewhat modified by Ativya to explain the 
observed facts of inheritance. According to 
yAtieya: “The jnirental Vija or gi'rm-plasm is a 
minute organism anti derive.s its elements from 
the i>arental organs, but distinct from the lattt'r, 
and independent of iheir peculiarities. It is this 
ct)mbinati<)n and characters of the.se constituent 
elements of th.e parental Vija that determine 
the physiolctgical character.s and predisposition 
of the offspring.” Seal calls this as Atreya's 
gorm-pla.sm theory and c.onsidcr.s it as an ad¬ 
vance on the conce])tion of gcmniulcs by 
Darwin. 

Dealing with the .sex-question as exjKiunded 
in Charaka, Seal draws our attention to the law 
of alternate rhythmic change which seems to 
determine the .sex-charactcr of the foetus. Kc- 
ference has also been made to another factor 
mentioned in Charaka, which is the relative' in-o- 
dominance of the si>crm- and the gcrm-cells in 
the fertilized ovum. Excess of the spcTm-ccIl 
}>roduce the male and that of the germ-cell the 
female. 

Dealing with the Hindu conception of life 
Seal introduces us to the materialistic view of 
the Charvaks, who used to regard life as a rc.sult 
of physico-chemical process occurring in the 
oi'ganic body, even as non-intoxicating rice or 


molasses assumes the intoxicating properties of 
spirituous liquors by fermentation. Similarly, 
external stimuli are the casues of instinctive 
movements and expression of new-born babes, 
like the movement of iron under the influence 
of magnet. Living organisms like animalcules 
are in the same manner generated spontaneously 
under the influence of heat and moisture; and 
maggots are developed in curds and similar 
.-■ubstanecs. This is more or loss in accord with 
the view’ of a large majroity of modern 
.«cientif.ts. 

According to Samkhya also life is a reflex 
activity, a resultant of various concurrent acti- 
viti.^s of the sensori-motor, the emotional and 
the appreciative I'cactions of the organism. 
According to Vedanta, on the other hand, life is 
a .sort of .subtle rarefied “ether principle,” per- 
N'asive of the organism, 

Anato.mv 

In Anatomy, Seal points out that the 
ancient Hindus based their experience on actual 
experimental work and they practised dissec¬ 
tion on dead bodies for the purpose; ingenious 
directions for .such dissection are given in 
Clinrakn and SuKrnta: post-mortem ojiorations 
and major operations in ob.stctric surgery (the 
extraction of the foetus, etc.) al.«o were carried 
out for ombryological observations; further, in 
Materia Medico and in Therapeutic ft, e.specially 
in the syinjitoniology’ of disease.^!, the ob.scrva- 
tions nf the ancient llindu.s were prerisc, minute 
and thoroughly .scientific. 

■VrirrEOROixxjY 

Dealing with Meteorology Seal observes 
that the Himiu.s u.'^d the rain-gauge in their 
weather forecasts for the year; they made care¬ 
ful ob.scrvations of different kinds of cloud.s, 
the area of disturbance of different earthquakes, 
the altitude of the terrestrial atmosphere, etc, 
(/-•/. Varahamihira, Sripati and others). 

Astronomy 

On the other hand. Seal notes that in astro¬ 
nomy the observations of the Hindus were 
rather somewhat defective, though the deter¬ 
mination of the lunar constants entering into 
the calculation of lunar periods and oclij)Scs 
r('ached a remarkable degree of approximation 
to the correct values, exceeding that of Graeco- 
Arab computations. 
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OONCLTTSIOy 

I have tried to give in this article a brief 
outline of the contribution which Acharya Seal 
has made to our knowledge of the scientific ideas 
and experiences of the Ancient Hindus. Much 
of the achievenionts of the ancient Hindus in the 
field of positive sciences would have i)Ossibly 
reiiiain('d in the dark hut for the comprehensive 
study and extensive investigation of a scholar 
of the eminence of Acharya Seal, t am quite 
comscious of iny frailty to ilo full jirsticc to his 
valuable work; for, he was a schloar of versatile 
genius who could ne^ cr remain sati.sfied with 
acquiring the mnstery OA'Cr any particular 


branch of knowledge. A man of his gigantic 
intellect would have been a valuable asset to 
any country of the world, and it will be no 
exaggeration to state that had he been living 
with us today many of our vexed problems in the j 
field of education and learning might have been 
solved without any serious difficulty. I carry in 
my mind my personal impression of this great 
.scholar as a man of rare simplicity and humility, 
and I join with you all to pay my respectful 
homage to hi.s illustrious memory.* 

♦ Rend bfrorp a gathci- njt on iho birthday conte- 
n.Miy of ilir laic Achaiya laojiudranatli Soal. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICE STABILIZATION IN INDIA 

In the Context of Rapid Economic Development 
By Db. P. C. BANSIL,\f.A., pIi.d. 


The luisscz faire principle which dominated 
State i)olicy for a very long time received a 
rude shock after the world depression of the 
thirties. Tlii.s change niiiuifcsted itself in active 
interfcivncc by the Stale in the primary sector 
—agricultuit^—and was visible in the form of 
Canadian 'Vheut Pools of 1939, American Agri¬ 
cultural Adju.stment Acts, >1933, the Australian 
Wheat Growers Belief Act of 1933 and many 
more similar measures adopted in other We.stern 
countries.* A schenio of agricultural price 
stabilization which was defined- as a policy 
involving a scaling down of the heights of prices 
as well as an elimination of depths was i)reached 
with all the vigour. 

India, perhaps, was one of the few countries 
in the world where so little positive action was 
taken by the State to meet the depression.’’ This 
followed the inflationary period of World War 
II. The fear of deflationary^ tendencies at the 

1 . Tho'-'c omci’K^'n'iy nu'Jisurr'.s have since become 
prrmani'Dl, and tliree cieat wheat (xpoiting rounint^ 
of the world. the U.S.,\. , C'anuda and Australia, 
are now irretr'evably eominitt(>d to the policies pur¬ 
sued by and under the C'oinniodity Credit, Corjwiration, 
the Canadian Wheat Board and AVhe.at IndiC'iiy 
Stahillzation .'Vets. 

2. Jiusincusmeii'it Coviwisfion Ji<iporl on Af/riml- 
lur0 in the USA, 1927; p._ 17S. 

3. Prices Sub-Commiltce of the Policy Com- 
mittce on AgHndlure, Forestry and Fisheries, p. 19. 


close of the war again brought the problem 
of price stabilization to a head and the 
Krishnamachari Committee Rcyrort was the /jii* 
rc.'''ult of such an awarencs.s. The galloping 
inflation of the post-war period belied the earlier 
foar.s and the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee remained in cold storage. Sudden fall in 
prices during 1954 and 1955 for about an year, 
howoA'er, revived the issue. 

This brief historical study would show that 
price stabilization policies which have invariably 
translated themselves in price support pro¬ 
grammes, have been depression-orientated or, as 
one may say, backward looking.‘ Also, what¬ 
ever the tkgrpe of success achieved by these 
measures, they have been adopted in surplus 
and developed economies. India today, as 
aga'nst this, symbo]i.ses if not a deficit, at most 
a marginal economy w'hich is looking forward for 
an ambition,s rapid development. And if such 
a development is envisaged, a continuing fall in 
agricultural prices cannot be visualised.® An 
expenditure of the order of Rs. 4,800 crores in 
th''’ public and R's. 2,300 crores in the private 
sector with as big a slice as Rs. 1,200 crores to 

4. Prof. M. L. Dantwa?*, The Indian Journal 
of Aqricnltural Eoonomics; April-June 1966; p. 176. 

.6. Prf)f. Dantwala, (ibtd, p. 174) would even 
con.Hid«T suflh a pbenomona as a failure of planning. 
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be met from deficit financing during the coming 
5 years may, on the other band, release an in¬ 
flationary spiral. 

This in other words means that the very 
context in which price stabilization measures 
came to be adopted in other countries was diffe¬ 
rent. We have thus to examine the validity or 
otherwise of this policy under the conditions 
now prevailing in India and see how far agricul¬ 
tural price stabilization can help or hinder the 
process of rapid economic development. 

Our cherished objective under the Second 
Five-Year Plan is: 

(a) A revived target of 40 per cent in¬ 
crease in food production; 

(b) A rapid industrial development both 
in the heavy as well as in the small- 
scale industries; and 

fr) A substantial improvement in the 
standard of living by a 25 per cent 
increase in the national income and 
the provision of more of em]doymcnt 
opportunities. 

As regards food production, for a proper 
study of its inter-relation with prices, it would 
have been advisable to examine the trend in 
prices on the one hand and area and production 
on the other, in respect of some of the important 
agricultural commodities. TTnder the existing 
conditions when there is a complete lack of data 
and historical series in respect of any of these 
constituents are conspicuous by their absence, 
such a study w’ill not lead to any useful results. 
We will, however, discuss the cost of production 
theoiy in detail. Seasonal factors remaining the 
same. Dr. l^atarajan established a high co- 
rclation between acreage and production.® 
Serious objections have, howewr, been raised 
with regard to the validity of this cost of pro¬ 
duction theor}''. 

This theory is assailed on the ground that 
firstly, agriculture in India is never a profitable 
or even a business proposition. It has on the 
other hand been accepted as a losing concern.'^ 

6. Dr. B. Natarajan. Food avd Agrlcultura in 
Madras Siate^ 1951, p. 1^. 

7. Central Banking Enquiry CommUiee Report, 
. 1440; Sir John Riuiffell Report on tho World oj the 
mpoial Council of AgriouUural Research, p. 67; 

PrirOs Suh’-<^ommiUce Report, op. cit,, p. 8; Wad’a 
and Meroh^int, Our Economic Problem, pp. 226-39; 
Cost of Prodveiion of Crops on a Canal Irrigated 
.in the Punjab (1935-36 to 1939-40), p. 7—Punjab 


Secondly, the cultivator is on the land not by 
choice, but by the force of circumstances, bO- 
cause he cannot do anything else.® Thirdly, the 
supply of the various factors of production 
—land, labour and capital—which tend to be 
more or lees inelastic, is not responsive to the 
changes in the price of agricultural produce. 
According to George O’Brien,® capital invested 
in the land also assumes a fixed form, and the 
supply of labour becomes all the more inelastic, 
particularly when the farm is worked by the 
owner and his family. The abandonment of a 
farm in such cases means the abandonment of 
the home. Even if some little elasticity is 
assumed in the supply of these factors, the 
greater time-lag between the ‘input’ of these 
factors and the corresponding output renders 
the cultivator helpless to adjust production to 
price changes. Fourthly, agriculture being sus¬ 
ceptible tx) natural hazards most, the cultivator 
can rarely think of his actual cost of produc¬ 
tion. According to Wyllio,’** 75 per cent of crop 
variations are. due to weather conditions. Lastly, 
while the cost of production is more or less sticky, 
prices of agricutural produce arc invariably 
determined mainly by extraneous factors. Costs 
of production vary from place to place, but 
agricultural prices tend to be the same over wide 
areas. There is, for example, a slight diffe¬ 
rence in the basic jwice of wheat in the various 
‘mandies’ (markets) of India. No wonder, if 
even world prices exert their influence on the 
prevailing prices in other countries. Farm prices 
at least are influenced to an appreciable extent 
by the general price level. This is supported by 
E.M. Ojala^^ who makes a comprehensive 
study of the farm prices in USA, Sweden and 
U.K. 

Board of Economic Snidii's; Dr. M. B. Desai; The 
Rural Economy of Gujarat, pp. 204-205; Dr. D. R. 
C'laiig.l and V. R. Gadgil, A Purvey oj Wai Taluka, 
1940, p. 178; M. G. Bliagat, The Farmcr—His Welfare 
and Wealth, p. 178 and the National Sample Survey, 
No. 2, p. 3. 

8. The posit on though peculiar lo countrio.s like 
India, is not muiih different in the case of others. 
Buifinexsmctt's Commission (op.dit., p. 8) pointed out 
that even in America “there arc many toilers on farms 
who if subjected to ordinaiy busuu-sg standards would 
be eliminated from the reckoning.” 

9. Agricultural Economics, pp. 10-11. 

10. Trarmtion of Agricultural and Highland 
Socidtu, p. 23. ALao Evgherg Industrial Prosperity 
and the Farmer, pp. 41-42. 

11. E. M. Ojala, Affrunilture and Economic Ptq- 
gross, Ojtford University Press, 1952; p. 14?. 
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Changes in prices have been so varied'* and 
wide that the question of their having any isola¬ 
tion with cost of production would not arise. 
The pricc.s of agricultural commodities were re¬ 
duced by one-half during the depression peiiod, 
while the cost of production fell only by 15 to 
20 per eeiil.^® The problem can be examined 
with resi)ect to falling a.? well as rising prices 
scjiarately. 

Normally it may be said that ahi'n price 
of a commodity falls below IIk' co.^t of juoduc- 
tion, (he supjdy would stoji over a iieriod. The 
fundamental law .seems, however, to b(' contra- 
dieted in the case of airricultuie in general and 
food in particular, where farm ennvumidion it¬ 
self takes away a major portion of the total 
produetion. Again, due to the ix'culiar nature 
of agriculture, the farmer cannot introduce 
changes in his programme at short notice, 'rherc 
arc, for example, edlain paddy land.'-' in South 
India which are not suitable for any other crop. 
No shift under such circumstances is possible 
even over long periods. Where such a shift is 
po.ssible, the cultivator can at bc.st dived lands 
from le.>js profitable to lictter crojis. Even this 
becomes iinpo.ssbilc in the case of a 'jeiuaal 
dofU’ession. 

A glaring proof of the iti.abdily of the (‘ulti- 
vator to adjust priMhutioa to the level of fall in 
jiriccs is found when we study the position 
during the tliiities. According to the Din'ttor- 
General of Commercial Intelligence tmd Statis¬ 
tics, the value of agricultural crojis, taki-n at an 
average harvest jiricc. fell from Rs. 10.340 mil¬ 
lion in 1928-29 to Rs. 4.730 million in 1933- 
34.But thcic was hardly any decline hi the 
net .-own area or the agricultural output.''’ 

Odds are that, agriculture being more a 
mode of life than a business proposition in a 
country like India, the cultivator mav be com¬ 
pelled to incjca.so rather than deerea.-e his ]>ro- 
duction under falling prices. The tendency teas 

12. S. G. Her'. Price Trenih Durm'i the La^t 
Decade, IWO; pp. 5i-9. 

13. A<rordin,a: to a report of tlio l.oagiic of 
Nations on ‘Dopn*^>jon.'<' tquotrd l)y Dr. Tt, V. Rm: 
Studiea in Rural Economy; p. 18S) dunnjr tlio ta.'-t 20 
.venr.s the priw of wheat, and iowar •was halvia] iluoe 
times with n 12 moTith.<! and th<, priec of rot- 
ton three lime.a in jieriods of under 18 inomh'^. 

14. Quoted by Palme Dnit, Indij Tod«tr, p 

15. Cf. P. in. Malhotra; Stabilization of Aijii- 
cuUural Prices in India, 1946; p. 5. 


clearly observed during the depression of 1929- 
30.'“ This is because he cannot afford any fur¬ 
ther contraction in his already scanty in¬ 
come.'" An individual farmer who, acting in 
isolation reduces his production may have to 
face a double loss arising from a smaller out- 
j)Ut and a lower price. 

It may be argued that the demand for agri¬ 
cultural, particularly food crops, being jiracti- 
call}’ incia.-'tic. the cultivator may charge mono- 
polwiic prices. Such possibilities arc, however, 
I'lirc. Firstly, heeausc the number of iiroclucers 
is large and .secondly, .scattered as the.se culti¬ 
vators ap.' over a va.st area, there is no machi¬ 
nery nr institution under which they can put 
tillm.s(Ives. Agricultural prices aic thus rather 
eoinpetilive.^" 

Production may, therefore, have an inverse 
relation with falling ]>riees. But the question 
of its iia\’ing a linear relation would not arkse. 
Supply in agriculture in other words remains 
more or less inelastic during the falling prices'®. 
Notwithstanding all this, there are examples in 
a country like England where between 1873 
and ]89fi, a 50 ])er cent fall in the price of 
wheat led to a deerease in the area under wh'Cat 
fi’oin 3..5 million to 1.7 million acres, .\gaiu, 
the jia-'-ing of lli«‘ AVlieut .Act there in 1932 was 
followed by an incica.'-e in wlK’at acreage by 
over 40 per cent in a period of 3 years. Sue!) a 
price flexity may be possible where agriculture 
i> nm more on business lines and where (he 
country has an industrial, rather than an agra¬ 
rian economy, hut not in a place like India. 

'I'lie position with regard to rising prices 
wuuhl, however, seem to be a little different. 
The fai’iner, under the depressed market condi¬ 
tion. while not curtailing his production is at 
(he same time disinclined to make an addition. 
t(j the price costs. 'I'lie application of fertilizers, 
lor example, was uneconomical in India during 
the tlirtie.s, at lea.st for food crops. But th® 
demand for them has tremendously increased 
during the [Mi.st-independcncc price spurt. High 

UV S. G. Bpri. op,cit.\ p. 9. 

J7. B7J-vrtrsSmcn.'i Cornmi^tsion an Atyierican 
rulliirr, pp. 77; 118-119; O'Brien; op.cil.; p. 31; 
Pncf'A t^vh-CdWviUiO^ Report; op,(>it.; p. 32; and 
P. <\ Malholra: op.cli.; pp. 4-6. 

18. Cf. O’Brien; op,cit.; p. 19. 

19. This is also confirmed by O'Brien; op,oU.; 
pp. 11 and 31. 
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prices also provide sufficient incentive for the 
cultivator to try improved methods of cultiva¬ 
tion and put into practice the result of experi¬ 
ments conducted in the laboratory. It is, how¬ 
ever, implied that Government will extend not 
only full oo-bporation, but also resort to ex¬ 
tensive propaganda in that direction. If normal 
facilities are not available, even progressive cul¬ 
tivators uho are keen to introduce new inii)rove- 
ments would be helpless to -do anything. All 
these things may have the combined effect of 
increasing production but always in response to 
an effecti\'e demand. This is the most impor¬ 
tant thing. During the initial stages of the Grow 
More F'ood Campaign, the cultivator was not 
f)rei)ared to divert cotton lands to food, unless 
the Government gave an assurance to purchase 
the extra produce at prc-announced‘** prices. 

On the strength of what has been stated 
above, it eati be safely concluded that agricul- 
Uire, specially food pioduction, may never have 
a sagging tendenej-^ either uiitler falling or rising 
prices. The real iiositioii would thus seem to 
be that agricultural production would dcjicnd 
more on factors other than prices. Any way, 
prices would not seem to bo a ])re-i'''C|uisitr of 
lood production. 

The other olijective relafes to rapid indus¬ 
trialization and raising the standard of living 
of the iieojile. I'liis can best be achieved by 
|)rovidii)g better eiiiploymciit opportunities. 
Gne of the most striking features of Indian 
agriculture is the presence of a surplus unpio- 
duetively-einployed agricultural population 
Along with this unutilized or under-utilized 
manpower on the one hand, there are unexploited 
natural rf*source.s on the other hand.-'* 

Any scheme of economic development would 
mean the provision of full-time employment to 
the under-employed and a syphoning off of the 
surplus agricultural labour from the agricul¬ 
tural to the industrial sector—big or of the 
small type. When surplus agricultural labour is 
moved to the non-agricultural sector (mostly 

20. Cf. Sir Heni-y Knight; Food'A(/>»wi}iba<t()n; 

P. 125. 

21. Cf. Morrill R. GeodaJI, Adminiximtion and 
l‘liilining for Economic Development; p. 11 and 
Manr<(e Dobb; Some Aspects of Economic Dekfclop- 

p. 38, 

22. The First Five-Year Plan; Planing Com¬ 
mission; p. 7. , . . 


to the towns) it is not necessary that the supply 
of food-stuffs made available by agriculture for 
the non-agricultural sector will simultaneously 
increase. “The appropriate financing of Indus* 
trial investment will not suffice automatically 
to evoke an increase in this crucial supply of 
nccessaiy subsistence. Now that there are less 
mouths to feed in the village, more of the vil¬ 
lagers’ own produce may be consumed by each 
of those remaining there. Those w’ho remain 
may even be induced by the easing of their posi¬ 
tion to enjoy more leisure and to cultivate less 
intensively (in economists’ jargon, their demand 
for incoiiK' in terms of effort may prove to be 
so incla-stjc a.s to produce the situation of a 
backward-sloping sujjply-curve of agricultural 
output,! . In such a case, the increased wage-bill 
and expenditure of the industrial production 
coming uj) against an inelastic supply of mar¬ 
keted (iroducc of agriculluiv will certainly have 
inllationary consequences so far as agricultural 
piice.s are concerned. Thi.s rise of agricultural 
{ii'ices niiglil .«ecm at first sight likely to bring 
its lAvn cure by stimulating a larger supply tg 
be iiiarketid. lint if manufactured goods are not 
plentiful, on whieh agrieulturists can spend their 
extra money income, the offer of a larger money 
income may m-crcly reinforce the tendency to 
enjoy more lei.sure or for the villagers to con- 
suiut! more of their own crops. 

Now an increase or decroa.so in the market¬ 
able surplus is dependent upon the psychology 
of the cultivator in a free economy. Under the 
conditian.s already detailed, marketable surplus 
can best be increased only by creating in the 
cultivator a desire to go in for more of industrial 
con.sumplion goods in exchange for which the 
agj'icultural produce may be made available. 
'Dii.s in fjthcr words means making the terms of 
trade more favourable to agriculture. Such a 
policy is possible only if we have at our disposal 
huge stocks of industrial consumption goods 
which can be .supplied to the cultivators at rea¬ 
sonable or even subsidised rates so as to induce 
him to go in for them. Agricultural prices high 
or low, stable or unstable will thus have little 
effect on this surplus. The surmounting of this 
problem is accordingly a matter, “not of provid¬ 
ing appropriate financial policies and institutions, 


23, Maurkie Dobb; op.cil.; pp. 44-46. 
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but of the appropriate organization of the social 
and economic life of the village, of agricultural 
production and of commercial exchange between 
village and town.’'-'* 

This shows that all our objectives under 
the planned development are inter-relatcd. 
Industrial development will involve a regular 
flow of agi'icultural raw materials to feed the 
industries and the availability of foreign ex¬ 
change for the purchase of heavy iiulustry. This 
in turn will dej>end upon exiwrtable surplus and 
that also mainly from the agricultural sector. 
The net result is that every aspect of economic 
development will revolve round increased agri¬ 
cultural prorluction and marketable surplus 
which as \vc have already seen do not bear any 
relation to prices. Price .“stabilization would, 
therefore, seem neither relevant nor helpful 
under conditions of rapid economic development. 

Besides this, the policy if adopted has to be 
implemented cither by physical controls over 
prices or adjustment of supply to demand or 
even demand to supply under a s<'t policy. As 
regards physical controls over prices, they in¬ 
volve not only administrative problems, but also 
those pertaining to the fixing of appropriate 
prices. The jiarity formula has come in for much 
of criticism'''’"’ and is of little applicability in an 
under-developed economy like that of India. 

The measures adojitcd for the adjustment of 
demand to supply reeiuire the regulation of pro¬ 
duction or storage operations. Production regu¬ 
lation can be attempted only if we have an accu¬ 
rate data about production and consumption 
levels in the country. Not to speak of an under¬ 
developed economy like that of ours, such com¬ 
prehensive data arc not available even for ad¬ 
vanced countries like the UK and USA. Again, 
in an industry like agrieulture, which is scattered 
among millions of small cultivators, it may not 
be possible to enforce such rigid rules. Our ex¬ 
perience of the Grow More Food Campaign in 
its various phases would bear testimony to this. 

In so far as storage operations are con¬ 
cerned, besides the administrative and allied 
difficulties involved in the implementation of 

34. Ibid.; p. 46. 

25. CJ., J.J. Anjaria; The Indian Jenirnal of 
Agrtcultuyal Eennomixts: op.cit.; p. 185 and “AKrioiil- 
tural Price Siabilization mi India” by P. C. Bansil; 
Th» Economia Wdekly; February 26; 1950; pp. 247-48. 


the scheme,*® the other and the major problem 
is that of the cost required to be incurred. 

The Government will have to spend money 
firstly for the setting up of a machinery to pur- ^ 
chase food-grains and then to distribute it to 
the non-producers at subsidized rates. Although 
the controlled period of about a decade does not 
bear any analogy to the policies now under dis¬ 
cussion, it gives an ample proof of the fact that 
State trading in an essential commodity like 
f(X)d involves heavy expenditure on the part of 
the Government. Marketable surplus in the 
ease of wheat and rice according to the respec¬ 
tive Markctng Reports is of the order of 55 and 
40 per cent respectively. Coarse grains are, how¬ 
ever, mainly consumed by the producers. Such 
a surplus in their ease has been found to be only 
15' to 20 per cent.-^ 

Assuming that our average annual produc¬ 
tion of fine grains is nearly 33 million tons and 
that of coarse grains including gram another 30 
million tons, the available marketable surplus 
would be as shown in the table below. Price has 
been worked on the basis of Rs. lOj- per maund 
for coarse grains.*** In order to leave some mar¬ 
gin for some discrepancies (if there may be any) I 
in the figures for marketable surplus and also 
for inci'cased consumption on the farm as well as 
what might be retained in the villages for the 
consumption of the rural non-j)roducers, such a 
surplus has been taken at 40 per cent in the ease 
of fine grains and at *15 per cent for coarse 
grains. 

f 

Total Market- Price Total price 
prodvintion etblc' per ton (MdllRi»,> 
aurplas (Rs.) 

(Million ions) 

Fine Grains 3.3 13 280 3610 

Coarse Graias 30 4.5 168 756 


Total 4396 

It i.s apparent from this that if the whole 
of the marketable surplus is required to be pnr- 

26. Cf., Geoffery Shepherd; Agricvltural Price 
Control; pp. 86-112 and 142-144. 

27. Report on the Marketing of Matte and 
Millete. 

28. Thin ia the minimum level below which we 
may not like to go. But in the context of 
things, as they are, prices may be much higher. 
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'■Jhaaed by the a^®MSriit3r concefned, the annual The payment of subsidi^ 

'expenditure would be about Rs. 440 crorea. sector of the economy is fraught with dang;iei‘,i| 

, TIi#e is, however, no question of the whole of under a scheme of rapid economic development. 
this' surplus being purchased. Although the * 

' Government will have to be ready to purchase stabilisation will thus have little rete-^ 

the total quantity offered by tho peasants for vance*" from theoretical, practical or even inati- 
.sule, the actual quantity that the Government tutional aspects. It is no accident that price 
may be rtiquired to purchase may not, however, stabilisation was not included as a project either 
exceed 25 to 30 per cent of the surplus, which in the First or the Second Five.-Year Plan. The . 
other words means a capital expenditure of say objects in view in both these plans were «ither 
K.S. 120|- crore,s. It may be added that there is increase in investment and resources in the 
nothing sacrosanct about this figure. Tlii.s may Indian economy or an increase in standards of 
vaiy this way or that way. According to '*te. Agricultural price stabilization could not 
Shri M. Srinivasan,2» working capital required obviously help but would have rather hindred 
is Its. 75 to 100 crores. fh® objective. It wa.s not relavent or neces¬ 

sary for the other purpose. 

This is only if the jKjlicy i.s restricted to ‘ ' 

cei-eals. It may become necessary to extend it If Indian exi>erience is viewed in the long- 
to other crop.s like cotton, augiircane and jute term world perspective, the absence of euipha-. 
as wll. Price-.sufiport policy when rc.stricted to ^is on i)ricc stabilization need not be regarded 
cereals alone, while correcting the disparity he- as exceptional, liarring the economies which are 
tween the jirices of food articles and mnnufac- solely dependent on one or two crops and econo- 
rured good.s, may deepen the gulf between mics which have had eliromc ugricultmal sur- 
cereals and other non-food agricultural pro- pluses, price stabilizatMin has not been needcil in 
ducts. France, for example, had to extend tho the post-war period. 
priee-su{)port policy to oil-st'ed.s also. All thi.s 

would mean that an appreciable portion of the ^'l this does not, however, mean that the 
cuiiital available foi’ investment will liave to be b®h&vit»ur of prices can be allowed to move un- 
allo<-ale(l for the [HJoe stabilization policy when checked. If a close watch is not kept on the 
every jienuy is c'tiiiired for the developnicntal movement ot pi'iccs. tlie Avhohs of our plan may 
programmes. be thrown over-board. More so. when in spite 

of the greater emjdiasis on the public sector 

1 he (.ommodity C/tedii (-orporation in the under the Second Plan, the private sector coin- 
I'S.A ever since it.'^ itn'option in 1933, incurred piisjng of agrieultui'c, eottagi' and small indus- 
losses to the e.xlcnt (rf .«24, 240 million (Rs. 1,152 tdes and some large-.^culc industries will conti- 
.rores) in iv'.^i)ect of sales and support pro- ^ue to contribute a \'ery largo proportion 
?raumics,^ during the first 20 years of its Hie. .-probably 75 to 80 i»or ceiit—of the national 
1 he f (-(.'S investiiieuts in surplu.s commodities income,some check on the eratic behaviour of 
iave jumped up from Rs. 952 ci'oro.s in 1952 to prices would be neces.sary. 
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R.s. 2,619 crore.s in recent years. Wc, in India, 
night not Ik' rcaiuired to incur such heavy ex- 
jenses, but U.S. experience can give us an idea 


Some of tile appan.-nt maladies in the agri¬ 
cultural price structure are the seasonal varia- 


>f the extent to which we might he required to tions and speculative activities of the traders. 


If the stabilizing agency is required to level 
Ip demand fluctuations, the remedial measure is 
he development of subsidize con.suraption pro- 
ramines. This also involves heavy expenditure. 

29. Inidan Journal of Agricultural Ecouomes; 

\ p. 


30. Even othorwiso priuc policy cannot be cooai- 
dered as a panacea, a anagic device; capable (»f remov¬ 
ing all obstaclea in the way of a more aatisfactory 
utilization of agriicuhural resoun'es. fCf .; D. Gale 
Johnson; Forward Prices for Agriculture; p. 87). 

31. Cj Colin Clark; Economics of 1960, 

32. Dr. S. R. Sen; Paper on “Price Poliqy for the 
Second Five-Year Plan;” Papers relating to the For¬ 
mulation of the Second Five-Yisar Pkn; Planninf 
(Jo-nhirKisdou; p 591, 
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Seasonal variatioiia will be levelled to a great ex¬ 
tent as a result of the Produce (Development 
iiiul Ware-housing) Corporation Bill, 1956. Be¬ 
sides its functions of storage and ware-housing, 
the Central National Co-operative Development 
and ^^'ilre-housing Board which is being consti¬ 
tuted, will plan and formulate programiiios for 
the production, processing, marketing, iuijKjrts 
and exi>orts of 'agricultural pnxluce with the 
help of eo-ojjeratiV(> societies. The fundamental 
(liffeK'nce between this scheme and storage opera¬ 
tions is the sour('(‘ from which the funds come. 
This will Ih* wiiolly financed from the co-opera¬ 
tive private st’ctor as against the burdeji on the 
j)ublic sector under jli(i storage o|Xirations. 

A'- regards s[)eculatioii. (redd control mea¬ 
sures alnaidy taken hy the UeseiWe Bank 
*--irestri( tiuiis in (he scope of advances against' 
food-giaiii.' anil elollr*'' as wll as ni'cessary 
changes in (he icM'rvc I’idio under socliou 42 of 
(he Resi-rve Mank Act—wdl, it is f(‘lt, he ;i 
sulTicienl. guarantee again,-t the evil effects of 
excc^>ivc money .^upply. 


'D.c Forward 

TVici 

‘ SyMti‘111 al^o liulj 

>s ill 

acliioving ;i higli <1 

IcgIVc 

t)f prifT MS w-i'll 

in- 

[i?, Ji,- 111.. 
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Jill}'; Itl.'te. 





come stability, if a few basic aspects** of tha 
system could be followed properly. Forward 
Markets Commissioa Las already been set up in 
terms of Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act, ^ 
1952, and regulatory provisions are being * > 
applied to forward contracts in 9i>ecific areas 
throughout India not only in cotton, but also 
oils, oil-seed'S, spices, wheat and gram. Added to 
thi.s arc the export-import quotas which serve a 
very useful pur])ose by elTccting the needed 
changes in the supply and demand conditions. 

Tlu'n finally there is the question of techno¬ 
logical imjuovements and of an increase in agri¬ 
cultural [U'oduction at the cost of little extra 
investment, directed if necessuiy from else¬ 
where. The benefit of such direct investment in 
agriculture may be several timc.s more than that 
f'om any of price stabilization policies, may be 
ill the form of assured sujtport prices to the far- 
mcri> or Mjhsidics to tlic consumers. On the 
hicsift of what has been stated above, we may 
coiiciude that j>rice stabilization is iiol relevant 
/II the conli'xt of rapid economic (levcloimient. in 
India. It is TK'ithcr a pre-r('quisit(» nor .a neces¬ 
sity for llic achievement of jilanned targel-i. 
Sonic of till' palliative ineaMires as ali'i'ady taken, 
and mention('d above, may instead be mure 
eli'c/tive to meet the short-terni cxpedi(.‘ncii‘>. 

'( r.f. Ji liiison; p 11. 





LYRICS—THE LIFE-LtNE OF TAGORE 

By JOGES C. BOSE 


[ have a fine recollection of the day I first 
> heard Rabindranath’s song Tumi sandhyar megh 
mnia sudoor. Thou art like a floating* cloud of 
the evening sky, blissfully remote and serene.* 

We had gathered for a bit of gossiping on 
the out«kirt of our iilayground after the games 
of the day were over it was in a niuffasil town 
of Bengal. A stranger of our age cam*; tlial 
way. lie was melirulously metropolitan in dress 
and denii'anour and w*' accosted him, voluble 
with a sciis,. of hosjiitality. As we learnt that 
he was a student of Sanliniketaii, we coaxed 
him for one of Tagore's songs. AVc had hit the 
hulls CM', he knew how to sing; and after the 
formahty of a shy li('sil!iti(in he s:ing; 

;<'indiiiiar aanta sxdoor 

nuiitr i-ndh-cr yudhavd 

Ti/ini (tiiKiri. tnnii (iniort . 

Aihi (lilt'll mau-cr vutdlniri nvshny-i^ 
lotiKir-r Kdrtchi rachaim. 

O'ld Kluinl/d fjiigun-ltdiar) . , . 

are iik< ;i fii>iilin>i cloud of tla> C'V’^'ning sky 
bii'-''fully reiimfo and '•ereue; llmu art .so in- 
tens* ly mine, llic crown of all my desires, 
r have woven lauind Thee all ll’„> sweetjie^s of 
my imo^^t heiiip, all the sweetness 1 can 
muster strong, as I'liou hnsj b*'eu wandering 
aloft in I he vacaney high, etc. 

On ihe threshold of adolesc<'m'e, when con- 
^eiousne.ss seeks to meet understanding, the 
song had a strange rt'artion on m*'. In ftict, T 
did not chueklo my way home, but felt thouglit- 
ful—AMiat the song rrally meant? Was it a love- 
song, indieative of that hunger of which 1 was 
having a hazy idea surreptitiously creeping 
over me? And as I concluded that this 'Thou* 
is no other than God, T marvelled at the silver 
accents of a new approach. Thu; types of devo¬ 
tional songs wo were attuned to, were in nature 
and kind sombre about God and bis ways. The 
accepted techniques centered round the world 
as a stage and men playing willy-nilly their 
allotted part; round the evanescence and hollow- 

* All translations of this artk‘l*> »vc the one 
acknowledged ape mine. 


ness of things \vc see and perceive and man as 
but an eddy of illusion on the ebb and flow of 
life; round the suggestion of the last fateful day 
wluring us in the face; in fact, round about what 
is ('sscntially calculated to trim the mind off 
tilings earthly. But no matter at what plane I 
altcrn.'itcly fixed the song 1 noted one self- 
effacing intetiscnoss the lovc-r and the devotee 
share in common. Flesh was getting transmuted 
into spirit. 

In the chain of cioss-riucstionings, crude 
iinagiiialivencs.s is prone to, T am since then in 
the grij) of an amorphous eomiilex—If God 
creates man or man creates God? It is an out- 
righr heresy to those, who Irt’lieve qiso f<tcto in 
(lorl as th(' first yirinciple of life. With them all 
iloiiids resolve I>y fulfilment in realisation, 
wliii-h is a iiliasc of the mind, a mind rationalised 
to Ih; almve a question on the point. 

Reali-sation cannot be Ccard-indexcd. It is 
personal, it is exclusive. .All the same, it has a 
sweet’ contagion as it exndcs in tears of skep- 
h''> hankering, in tears of the joy of union and 
the fear of loss. A represi'iitative song to cover 
the various asiK'cl.s touched above is; 

].hik.-dii r hriranhoy rh(il'h.khcr jut ji'i iiumlo, 
Bnkkhcr darojui/ handhur rath .'<lic{ iliximlo; 
Mdantr pafrnti purnn jr tnrhhrd hedonay 
Arpitiu. hui-p lur khed ncti khed nai! 

Bahu. din t>unohitu antar-c sunrhifii kce ni^hu, 
^'hokhkhrr nimii.hri mitin sp pni'oaher tiashn; 
Eiu din-p jiinhni, jp. kadon knndlem sc, kahar 

jnnya. 

nhiinyu c jui/orun, dhunyu p. kranda^T, 

dhunya r-e dhatiyn. 

As sorrow's monsoon breaks and it rains in tears, 
The friends’ chariot stops at the door-post of 
the heart that yearns; 

And T .am to quiet lulled. 

What *'lse have T to grieve, as I hand over to 
him the cup of union, full to the brim with 
pangs of separation? 

Long have I nursed the hope, even if deprived 
so long. 

But now in the twinkling of an eye is appeased 
the thirst for touch; 
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And at long la&t, I wak« up lo iralif-e who ho 5?= 

I have kept waiting for. 

RIessed is that awakening and thrice blessed is 

the longing in tear«. 

Rabindranalh’s conception of tears makes for 
a hymn. It has for its .sheet-anchor that in pain, 
as he say.s, is symbolised the infinite pos¬ 
sibility of perfection. Ho weave,s a chain of 
pearls with lear.s of sorrow for the universal 
deity; to him a mist (tf tears hovfrs round the 
creations of beauty: the teai>- of the enath keep 
!)er smiles in bloom; tears rleanse the jnnury of 
the heart and wash the du.-^t of the road that to 
palvation lead.s. Baptised in tears, ho listens to 
the lover’.s footfall.®, silent a.® night chiding all 
watchers; and as the tmirh-awaited stands face 
to facfi to flood him with smile.®, ho foels to the 
fibre of his being that without Him ‘work is an 
endless toil in a shorelo-ss .sea of toils,’ 

All the.'-e are suggestive of an intimate, 
ptrsonal contact and lead us straightway to the 
question: How' does a man stand to God? It 
admits of no categorical airswer. Could it, how¬ 
ever, be that the vital realisation of oneues.s 
with the Infinite—an unanalysable, transcend¬ 
ing factor—is one .solution of the insoluble? The 
eternal power is the jiower un.secn, unknown, 
uncrcati'd. But iiaradoxical as it seems, it is not 
beyond the reach of a man. who can tune up hi.® 
mind, vibrant and ciuickening with hope and 
fuitli. I am, however, loath to accept the vali¬ 
dity of Pascal’s dictum, ‘Thou would.®t not have 
looked for me if thou hadsf. not found me’; be¬ 
cause, the reverse of it is as plausible and has 
at least the equalitarian value in keeping alive 
the zest for j)er/eeti()n. If is this, which inte¬ 
grates the varic<l endeavour.®, of a man to save 
him from obscuration. 

A slide-glanee on one matter-of-fact as¬ 
pect of the fiuostion, as reflected in some groat 
poets, is iiiieresting from the stand-point of 
association of ideas. Shakespeare follows the 
'golden mean between ‘a divinity that shapes 
lour ends rough-hew them how you w'ill,’ on the 
®ne hand and on the otlier, a man is his own 
doing, such as ‘the fault dear Brutus, is not in 
‘he stars but in our selves.’ Milton, even before 
Je was blind and ‘on evil days fallen and evil 
jongues encompassed,’ saw very little to fall 
thin man’s will to do. He writes over the 
tograph in his Bible, preserved in the British 


Museum, that ‘the stars ride over man's fate 
easier than the tide.’ Byron drank life to the 
lees. But as the bowl was filled with gall and 
wormwood, he denied nothing, doubted every¬ 
thing and finally came to believe that God plans 
the fate not only of man but the entire eoamos. 
Pole.s asunder in the quality of personality. 
Browning is but a lump of clay for the Potter 
to mould him in any maimer he likes. Words¬ 
worth delights to be 'suckled in a creed out¬ 
worn,’ so that he might sense God in tlio smell 
nf earth and the feel of weatlvrr; to him ‘a blade 
of grass opens paradise.’ Tliis diver.-jion nf man’s 
allegiance, to God over the line of a self-forgetful 
adoration of the Beautiful, ha.®, in the context 
of easy human terms, its last .say in Vidyapati's 
two line,'; of unolassed and unclassable sweet- 
ne.®s, bringing it up to the pilch nf, what I n'as 
rli.®cussing, jiersonal contact with tlie uu-eeii. the 
unknown and the uncreated: 

‘Janavx abadhi ham rn])n nrhumnd 
Nayana va tirajntaa bhcla. 
fjnkhn Inkhn jitga hiyc hiyn raklidtiti 
Tabv hiyn jiirana rut <JPht 

Birti) to birth J have at iieauty gazed in all 
wi.stfulness, but tlie vision's dcliglit has not the 
level of .satisfaction reached, 
rhe heart to heart has )»ressed for ages un¬ 
ending. but its craA'ing is niisaliatcfl a.® ever. 

Vidyapati makes inusie the vehicle of ap¬ 
proach; so does Rabindranatli. “I know,” he 
says, “that only a.® a signer T come bcfoie thy 
presence.” In music as in nothing el.®e, is there 
the scope for concentrated harmony bridging th»> 
gulf between the finite and the infinite. It ex¬ 
plains why Rabindranath, the lyrist, out¬ 
distance.? the l>oet and jdiilo.sopher. In fact, 
whatever be his fate as a poet one hundred 
years hence, he fancied half in jest half in 
earnest, the lyrist, it is accepted without quali¬ 
fication, is insured for all time. Were a large- 
scale draft on credulity permitted in our age, it 
would have been as much claimed that the finger 
of God wrote many a line of his songs.* 

Early in life, Rabindranath had taken to 
Vaishnava literature with the joy of an explorer, 

• A time-honoured tradition credits a line ofJay- 
dev as penned Ibv big Lord, Srikriahna himself. 
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^.uddenly in possoi;,«ion of, as hp says, the philo- 
yipher’s stone. By heredity and upbringing he 
had hi.«: overall moorings in the Upanishads, 
, w'liirh embody truths revealed to the Rishis in 
'’their moments of illuminated awareness. In the 
])l!i.stic ])erio(l of life, these two great influences 
hlended iu him to make hi.-; relation to God one 
of unified personalily. Yet as the two streams 
tiave iiitej'iningled, eaeli retain.‘; its individual 
genius. Ife subscribes to (he Geeta's I'oya 
hnshtkfuha hri(J}-\h't(’n(i. Thou Gi'<l dwelling iu 
I the inmost recess of my heart, but is eliaiy of 
reconciling himself to the \'ery next thought. 
Kilhn nip/kfo/thml inihn k^mnii. [ do as thou 
bid<!est, heeause it smacks of s^lb^ervicnce nt^d 
tho)'(*fore seperatencss. ’N’onelholes.'^. his is n.s 
mueli a suri’ender and no prostrate resignation. 
It is .a joyful. r( pnuefn], williotr sun taider, which 
biang.s ill it.', trail the immutable consciousnf's.s 
of !iitainrii''nl in mergir. And in tlie integrality 
of ,>yiitht'.-is. be is vo'cefu] of ,a toned, tuneful 
ilagi olcl delivering I be st-ns(- of ti'aimuil l estor- 
I'tani but in (be \'italiziui: watmtli o! ihe Yedie 
i!)>oealyj)s'’. 

V 

I IJim T have kiiowu, who reMde> beyond 
t!ie ken o! visi\in, ui leeioii eelf^ticl 

ill the sum total, the lyrist gi\t> iis a 
loioui’ful path 111 of ^•olllpo.■'lleiu'ss and the 
inl<’lh'('luril sati(>laeti(ni ol a deeper reality of 
life. He ^vh'' gets into the 'jiirit i.-’ uo longer The 
|)layer that struts and I rets his hour on tlii' stage 
and is heard no more.’ Slowly ami impercept¬ 
ibly, lie IS, by and large, olotbed with a colo.ssal 
failli that to look life in tlie faee is to look tlod 
in the. face. It is this ste.ady translation, whieli 
makes Tagore’s devotional songs a joy and 
sustenanee even to those in whom sjiirituality is 
no vital impulse. 

W. B. Yeats, in the composition of whose 
mysticism India is supposed to have a share 
and in whom India, in return, caught the 
patriotic ixiignance of Ireland, write.s the Intro¬ 
duction to Rabindranath’s Gunnjali. In it he 
invokes the doctrine of Nictzchij to say that Sve 
must not believe in the moral and intellectual 
beauty which does not sooner or later impress 
itself upon physical things.’ f do not know what 
it means in cold objectivity and might have 


struck a rather queer line to understand it* 
implication. 

.\ few days before Rabindranath left for 
England with the manuscript of the GitanjaU~ 
translation, he attended a party at the Calcutta 
University Institute in lionour of a musician, 
liailing from Hyderabad, if I remember aright. 
After the musician had entertained the audience 
witli lii>- classics, Rabindranath, pressed hard, 
sang '7'uiiii kiinon (fiin kafa h-c Quni,' . , . 

1 know not how Ihou singc.''t my maslor! 

I over lislen in sik-nt amazement. 

The light of thy music illumines the world, 
'riu' liu-broath of lliy music run.« from sky 
to sky, 

The holy 'irraiii <>f thy mu.sic breaks tlirough 
I'll .''tolly obstacle,^ and rushes on. 

My heart longs to join in thy song, but vainly 
siruggle.- for a voice. 

I would spc'ik^ l)ul voici.' iirr aks not into a song 
and 1 cry out baffled. 

.Ail. thou liast made my heart a cajitivc in the 
I'lidless ineshe.s of thy iiiu.sie. my master! 

- ■ ^f'ltnnjali (English i, 

.Srnli iiiii s, by ilw way, as ’J ever listen in 
siiuit amazemeiir and 'thou hast made my 
heail .1 eaptue in the endless mo.shes of thy 
miisie' are jairely Helhiuc. I would, however, 
lake the iibeiiy io say. at the same time, that 
they have lost much of tbeir exeollcnce in the 
bizarre context of music's ‘light,’ ‘life-breath’ 
and ‘holy stream' in di.sturbing succession, even 
if they fit ill so well in our language with its 
Hair for nr taplior. \’ery few of Rabindranath’s 
translation, so far as 1 know, convoy the in¬ 
effable ehaim and significance of the original, 
far le.ss tlie tlirills of their depth and mellifluous- 
ness. In fact, T have my doubts if tl»e judges at 
Stockholm could ever gf't to tlic core of the 
GitanjoU, hut for the distinguished orientalist, 
who, as Earnest Rhys says, read the poems in 
Bengali before they came out in English. 
However to resume. 

Pitted against the renowned musician, 
Rabindranath, iny boyish misgivings were, 
would suffer in technifpios. What musician, 
however, 1 instantly thought, w-ould have in the 
voice his profound joersonality, which belongs to 
no technique but is of the soul. Did he, people 
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wondered—at leatt I did—compose the !?ong on. 
the spur of the moment? Such a situation, Jml 
for UK’ the arouia of what ‘for its grace is dear 
and yet dearer for its mystery.’ When, there¬ 
fore, a geiitleniaii broke in upon the spell-bound 
animation of the house to .say, amongst other 
tilings while ol'fering thanks, that Rabindranath 
had treated them to his latest song published 
in a Bengali monthly some four-five days back, 
I, for one, could not take kindly to (he ilisclosure. 
As T held it to scrutiny, my displeasure, 1 con¬ 
cluded, wa.s the measure of my reluctance to 
forego the pleasure of a mctamor)>liose(l atmo.s- 
phere—moral and intellectual iK’auty impressing 
itself upon things ]>hy.sical. T would fall back 
ufMin one otlu’r iiiei<lent of my college life. One 
nigbt after roll-rail at nine in the boslel, I was 
moving ab<Jut with our Princijial to select a 
team for a erickor match the following day. In 
froiP of tbe room we had in view- -these were 
all single-.seated rooms wc heard muffled voices 
and they f|uiele<l down to make room for a voice 
singing low hut none-tho-less clear. It w^as a 
gross breach of hostel rules, frowned upon 
without mercy. Not. however, before the song 
concluded the Principal got in. To our surprise, 
he, the great stickler for the niceties of diseiplinc, 
uitiTcd not !i wor<l about the dclinq\icncy. .\n 
Irishman, wlto did not know Bengali, he .said 
that he could not hdlow what was sung hut was 
deeply stirn'd l)y its rhythmic roll. Would he not 
be right to say. he aski’d after a irioiuent’s 
pause, that it was an rwche-iral .sung? tVe all 
joined in to say that it was one of Tagore’s 
songs and explained what it meant, the more 
So earnestly in order to gloss over the tick¬ 
lish affair—violation of hostel rules. I foeii.s.serl 
his attention upon the line®— 

Eito tomar alok-dhenu --on'ija fora d<il-c dnl-r. 
Tarn tomur charay dhenu, Jeothai hoah-e 
hajao hcmi mahuyaynn tol-e. 

The sun and .stars in rotation thy cattle tend; 
.But where really undc’r the blue canopy art, 
thou scap’d playing thy flute eternal? 

He had heard, he .said brimming with viva¬ 
city, a lot of Tagore’s from Pearson (W. W. 
Pearson of Santiniketan) but could hardly 
imagine that a few lines of bis wwild move him 
like that. Wc slipped into a rambling dis¬ 
course about Tagore; and as we got up, initially 


forgetful of what w'e were out for, Time had 
crelf)iig passed over to another date.' 

From tliis a rather banal w^ay of inter- 
jnx’ting literature and what is, I am afraid, 
tantamount to twisting values, it is worth re-' 
call that as Romain Rolland received tl^ news 
of the First Great War, he got his copy of the 
<i'ltnnj(ili and took to reading it with bis sister 
to help tide over some gnawing thoughts*. In 
a w'orld at odds Tagore's is the iK'aliug touch. 

1 have often wondered why the Nobel Com¬ 
mittee j)referred Rabindranath, who was no 
more ic’ud than by a few Bengali-knowing 
]>coph’. to Romain Rolland—Nobel LauteaU', 
•1916; Anatolo France—Nobel Laureate, 1921; 
W. B. Yeats—Nobel Laureate, 1923; and in this 
category may be ineludcd L. 'I'ol.'toy and 
Thomas Hardy. All of them were in llie hey-chiy 
of their po])ijlarity the world over. 

‘‘The songs of the UiUtnjah." says W. B. 
Veals, “display a world he ha.s dreruul ul all his 
life long.” 'Phis vision of a new world has an 
added meaning in relation to the eonditions of 
contemporary Europe, which fairly within two 
ye.ars witnessed the First Gi’cat A\'ar and the 
i>arl)ari.sm it unleashed. With the advancement,- 
of J^cience, the proud achievement of Western \ 
ci\ ilizatioii, there have been right from the 
beginning ofifort.s (o pia-vent it for .sinister ends. 
In individual life, pc'ople had taken to multi¬ 
plying wants and cluttering it with frippeiy 
and tinsel. But in the midst of what is enough 
and t.o spatv'. in contributing to couveniem’(>. and 
stateliness, th(’re wms the pinching awareness of ^ 
one shortage and it withered the bloom of 
things. Doc.s the LV/tinjufi give a clue to that 
inwardness of spirit answering the need? Docs it 
satisfy the te.st of Walt Whitman’s longed-for 
‘.song of the universal, no poet has chanted amid 
I he toeasurclo.ss gros.sness and slag?’ Their com¬ 
pelling note is the assurance that God’s cinancnce 
is always for those who seek it with a sustained 
dovoutness. And this assurance has been con- * 
veyed in a language, which has, to borrow a line 
of Swinburne ‘all the grace of perfect force and 
all the force of perfect grace’ and in the glitter 
and fragrance o^f Nature’s many-varied wondr¬ 
ous aspects. Long after the edge of first n ovelty 

* I remember havmg read the same story in respoflt., 
of Countess Do Nuailles and Clemeaiceau. I forget tlte 
authorship of either and cannot say which one is 
eorroci. 
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tt'ow off, Johan Bojer hailed Tagore as India 
liringing to Europe ‘a new divine symbol, not 
tlie Cross but the Lotus.’ By ‘Lotus’ he meant 
tlie tradition of a culture, which has outlived 
^he rise and fall of civilizations. 

No poet of the East lias had the world-wide 
celebrity of Rabindranath. The fifth-century 
Indian poet and dramatist Kalidas, to whom he 
l>ears affinity in expaliatirijr the joy of life, the 
deification of rain.s and in iriving us consuminare 
pictures of landscape, has been held in high 
esteem in EurojK' since w'lien Ids drama Sakun- 
taia was translated into English by Sir William 
Jones. The English translation was translated 
into (Jerman. J'rench. Danish and Italian. 
|{abindrauuth adorns the siu'ces.sion all too well. 
He has, b( "■ides, reinfons'd the faitli of the Wes^ 
in the iidegiity of India’s simitnal foundation. 

A hurried word, how tlic (iifanjttli came out 
liy way of acknowledging tho^e, who sponsored 
it. may not be grudged. Hotlion.^tein is the 
largest [MissibU influence. lie first met 
Uabindranath a( the Calcutta residence of the 
Tagores while on a ■\i>it to discuss Art with 
Abanindrauath Tagoi'i'. lie was struck, he says 
in Mc}i t'ni( Mf'lnoii's, to sec how in Rabindra¬ 
nath "plivsii-al anti moral hcauty were hanno- 
idonsly wedded’ ill 1912. ii" Rabindranatli wi'iit 
to Englantl for I'easons of health, lu; eontaoted 
Rtdhonstcin and showed him his mamiseript of 
the <lit(inj(ili translalion. Rolhenstein was so 
mueli impressed Unit he sent typed copies to 
some di";tingui.slie(l iiiea of letters and then ar¬ 
ranged a reading in his Jiouse. Rabindranath 
ngul it liefore W'. B. Yeats, Ezra Pound, 
May Sinclair, J'kirnest Riiys and others. (,'. F. 
Andrews, who had not seen Rabindranath InJorc 
sums up his impression as he listened to the 
recital that ‘his groat longing was to touoli his 
feet.’ Ezra Pound found in these songs ‘the 
souse of saner stillnc.ss in tlu* midst ol the clan¬ 
gour of mcchitni.srns.' Bradley and Stoiifortl 
Brooke wrote Rothenstein giving tlicm high 
prai.se. What literary erities sent in their re¬ 
commendation to tile Nobol Commitceo re¬ 
mains a guess-work. Rabindranath was awarded 
Nobel Prize for Literature in November, 1913. 
The Gifanjali has since been translated into 
French, German, Danish, Dutch, Italian, 
Russian, Spanish and Swedish. 


My first reaction on receipt of the nbws of 
thi ,«5 Blue Ribbon to Rabin<iranath was one long 
sigh—'How little of his was available to the 
judges of the Nobel Committee? Was it not the 
one facet of the lyrist only? As I read the Eng¬ 
lish Gitairijali, a like voice filled my mind inter¬ 
mittently. It was the voice of the German 
ecclesiastic Tlioinas-a-Kcmpis of the Imitation 
of Much, however, as Kempis held me 

down by the haunting cadence of his music and 
the spiritual Rivour of his my.sticisni, I was 
stung by the idea that he maltcs man basically 
a sinner for no fault of his, but, because, we are 
all born of coiicupisccncc. Rabindranath is a 
refreshing contrast. He makes man a part of 
the uniwrso, which is, as the Upanishads have 
taught him, born of lov(‘ and by love propi>ed 
up and into love absorbed. This unifying sense 
of lovc gives him the ‘right of entrance to the 
great fair of common human life.’ In any case, 
it lonc.s him ii)> to outwear the accidents of breed 
ffiid bonier. 

in obedience to the vogue, set by Bankim 
Chandra Cliattcrjee, the doyen of Bengali 
literature in modern times, our public at one 
time likened Rabindranath to Shelley, ‘the 
lyric lord of England’s lordliest singers.’ As I 
road it, I was at my wit’s end to catch the exact 
strands of conatet, except tlial the leading strain 
of either n lyrical, and, that ('ithcr has jiressed 
humanity first into the alembic of his art. As 
I grew up and rend Mathew Arnold’s criticism 
of Shelley, which to my immature mind passed 
for an authoritative pidiioiincemcnt, I felt 
particularly imhajipy at the comparison. 
Rabindranath i.- as much ‘a beautiful angel’ and 
his wings as ‘luminous’ but I would not accept 
that he ‘beats his wings in the void in vain.’ 
I, therefore, dubbed the estimate as the one¬ 
time comple.v of our [xaiple to spiritualise a ptd 
refereiuc willi a drop of waii'r from the English 
Channel. But later on, as 1 read Brownings’ 
summing-up of Shelley—‘his simultaneous per¬ 
ception of Power and Love in the abstract and 
Good in the concrete,’ I glhlctl unawares into 
the school of thought I had shied at. Yet, I 
have no manner of hesitation to >^ay that theyc 
failed to size up Rabindranath Tagore, endowed 
with the gift of faith in the culture of India, 
renewing the sense of life full, significant and 
worth-living. 



DR. lADDNAtil SARKAR 


Bv P. C. ROY CHAUDHTJKV 


No flame burns for ever. Sir Jadunatli Sarkar, would not hesitate to spurn a base ornament he 
the acknowledged doyen of liistorians in India would reject spurious documents acquired at a 
was at the zenith of intellectual output for over yreat cost without the least idea of the sources-) 
six decades, a record in the world. A giant from where the documents had come. If one 
among intellectuals, .ladunath was an institution would only read the analysi.^ of the bibliography 
by himself. Hi.s tall erect .stature, broad forehead, he has apj)cndod to his monumental works nn 
\voll-s>ct brilliant eyes, hi» dignitied poi.se, gait Sliivaji or Aiirangzeb one would be literally 


and measured words, all indicated that it was 
Achaiya Jadunatli. lie literally looked a man 
of the mind. In his writings ihei • wa.s no gush, 
rhetorical ]>ad(ling, no digrc.-'Sion and no anachro¬ 
nism of ludicrous ab.surdity. He liad no time for 
gossijiing stories and ga.scnnading tradition.-. H’- 
critical aiialy.sis was of a devastating tyjie. Both 
hi.s personal bearing- arnl writings indicate Hie 
high character of the man- - a realist, a stoic with 
a supreme inteflc'ctual detaclniiciit. From his 
earlie.st years ho bad obviously fixed a standard, 
far too high for the pre.seut day intellectual 
vacuum, plagiaristic research and history made 
to order. There \va- an encyclopaedic charac¬ 
ter about hi.s personality and works. 

He was an eternal student. Books and old 
manuscripts were his ]iassioii. How many could 
cany on resi'arch on a subject for 50 year? as 
he did on Aurangzeb? But tin* spirit of roscarcli 
did not crash the man in him. rather lie imbibed 
an insight with which ho could interpret 
historh'al facts for the future. With him it wa.s 
not merely j>icking the bones from oblivion and 
setting them to a sliapt* but he hrcallied life into 
tin* bones and interpreted the past to tlip future 
with an Oracle’s wisdom. If any om* had read 
his volumes on Aurangzeb or on Sliivaji criti¬ 
cally Ik* would have known why .faduiiath in the 
last few' y<‘ar.s had been more or le.-s .-ilent and 
had been writing occasionally with a ]UO[)hctic 
vision about the present trends in India. 

The greatnes.s of his genius can only be 
realised from a stirvey of the conditions amidst 
which he rose to be the father of historical 
research in India. He spent a fortune in wor¬ 
shipping the Muse of histoiy, acquiring books, 
manurcripts, photo-stats from all parts of the 
^orld and training up .students at liis cost. For 
researches in mediaeval India he learnt Persian 
and for studying Shivaji he learnt Marathi and 
other languages. He had not only to go to tho 
original sources but like a rutlilcM-* jeweller who 


overwhelmed, by Hie li.st of the .-ourees iu 
Fi'eiich. Portuguese, Knglisli, l^er.sian, Sanskrit 
and Marathi. The last time T mcl .ladunath in 
Calcutta he bitterly ubserv’cd that doctorates 
were being liberally strewn by the Universities 
even when the rescai'ch-workers have no know¬ 
ledge of the language in wliieh tin* original 
-ourees of hi.s .-ubjeet are. 

Among hi.*) monumental works mention 
should particularly be made of tlu; five volumes 
oil Annmgzeb, ^>t\i(1n)t on Mughal Administra¬ 
tion. and Muyhal India, India through tJie Ages 
and Full oj the Mughal Empiro. Any one of 
them is adequate to commemorate the author 
for generations. Apart from his historical re- 
.searclic.s Jadunatli wa.s a literary critic. He was 
a brilliant witer in Bengali and took an active, 
interest in tlu* Baugiya Sahitya Pari.-;liad. The , 
present generation may not know that long be¬ 
fore Tagore had won tlu* Nobel Prize for liis 
GKanjall, .ladunath bad introduced Tagore ’-o 
till* Knglisli-knowing world by translating many 
of hi- writings. 

lieiiiini.scence.-) sjnead over 38 years crftwd 
On the meniuiy. Very low peoph* know that 
within his lYiugh exterior he hud the soft mother’.s 
heart. He was extremely reserved and almost 
curt to any one W'ho would waistc hi.s lime but 
at the same time his lurge-lieartedness knew no 
limits. But he never allowed his kindne.ss to go 
astray. There was an occasion when after tiy- 
iiig a research scholar for about a year during 
which period the scholar was living in his house 
as a family member Jadunatli asked him not to ^ 
come back after the summer vacation because 
he. thought the student did not have a I't'search 
scholar’s cut. But at the same time Jadunath 
gav'e him some money unobtrusively to tide over 
the present difficulties. If once he came to like 
a student or a friend his house was the second 
home for that man. When he liv'^ed in Cuttack 
and Patna his house alway.s had five or six 
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scholars and students sharing food with him and Bihar was his home for docados. The Bihar 
working on their own. Like a typical patriarch Research Society, the Patna University, the 
he would y)reside yn the meals and carry on con- Suhrid Parishad and various other institutions 
versution on all possible topics. There was no here were shaped by him. His students will.all 
'reserve then. If he was inexplicably cold occa- say that a like-of him is not to be seen. It al- 
-ionally that Was due (o his j)re-occuiiatioiis (.r most looks that God destroyed the mould he 
to the various family uiififortiines that he bad was shaped in. 

throughout his long life. It is indwMl .( tragedy The flame has burnt out. Sir Jadunath's 
that this great man hail a .serns of domestic works remain reminding us that the source of 
boreiwonients, I.a.st year 1 bad an occa.'iion to light could always be tapped if one has the mon- 
s'.-e Sir .Ifulumttli imirn'tliately aftei’ one of his tal equipments. But to those who had the privi- 
great boreavfineiits but the way I was received lege of knowing him intimately the personal 
in the old afFectiouate but reserved manner and void can never be fliled up. The curious mix- 
Jadunath plunging into academic discussiiins 1 ture that he was, scared others but* not those 
could not possibly iv'fer to bis beteavernenl. Tie whom he loved. I never knew the largeness of 
would not lik-c (dliers know the efTecls of hi.s per- hi.s heart till he advised me 36 years ago to come 
.‘»onal truL-edie^. The nnirc ‘-oiriiw lx- bud the over to Patna for fruther studies after my. 
greater keenness b^ slmwed for bis work 'Pbe graduation from Havenshaw College, CuttKCk. T 
somnvs deepened hi- iiiteiltteuial detachment was just one of his.thousands of .students. After 
lliat be alwnvs bad :ind he ap()(>and s.atisfi' d staying in his house for a few days when T 
with a self-inflicted lianishment But bi.i very wanted to shift to a liostol the great man lite- 
•siloiice proved how tnuel) be v.alued wliat be rally had burst on me awcl asked me if T was 
loved. Life’s tenifXsN h.ad waNed and waned inconveniencetl in his hou.'-e. That settled the 
with him but be appeared to be at peace out- matter and I livwl with him as on-e of his family, 

side ulthnugli God knows what full tides that That wa.s Sir .Tailurmth the man. 

^iiinii. might ba\e home. {Broadcd'^t fiom AIR, Patna ?,^.5.£8). 

-~; 0 : 

rilK NEVi COMMONWEALTH AND 1NDL\ 

Bv Prof GOBI RAMAN RA m'. m a 

Thk ('onuiioiiweallh of Nations or the Ne,vv eomnionwealth’ meant, public good {common 
( ommonwealtb j.s merely a naiui' signifying an weal). In another ,sen.se it .signified a state, 
association of .states free to agree tinci act as they «.</.. the coiiiinonweultb of England, more parti- 
elioosi', u itiiiniK* phenomenon the like of vvbicli cularly a form of government in w'hich the 
iia.'.- never existed. The purpose and ideals of general public bad a diis’ct voice. As .sntiie ol 

this association are shrouded in mystery, it is the colonies of the British Empire ro.se to be 

aeitluT !i (rc'iity, tiur ;i regional body nor a con- self-govei'ning doiiiiriioiis within the British 
iVileration. INIembcrs cmi .secede at will from Empire, tlie British GoTuiuonweultb of Nations 
tliis n.ssociation. began to develop. During World War I the 

India’s memlx-rshiji of the ('ummonwealtb dominions fought on the side of Britain, and 
1.', however, a matter of seriou.s study, in so far signed the Treaty of Versailles as equals, 
as the present Government is in.sistingly conti- Mainly due to the efforts of statesmen like 
lining us one of its members, the others being Om. Smuts of South .\frica, and Ijloyd George, 
the U.K., the loading partner. Australia, the Prime Minister of Britain, the British Coni- 
<’anada, ('cylon, Ghana, Malaya, New Zealand, nwnwealth of Nations came into effect in 1917. 
Pakistan and the Union of South Africa. fn 1925, it was explicitly mentioned that the 

' The histoiy of the Commonwealth. i» Dominion governments were free to pursue their 
interesting in tlie sense that it has not . been “wn foreigb policy and cOuld make treaties as 
■■igid but amazingly adaptable to the changing independent states. The status of the Domi*- 
L'ircmnstanccs. A hundred years ago the term nions in the Coinnionwenlfli was defined in the ■ 
7 
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Imiierial Comcreiice in 1926 in tl>e following 
words: 

“Gicut Britain and the Dominions are 
.autonouious euiunuinities within the British 
Empire, t'quul in status and in no way sub- 
ordinaU* to each other in any aspect of their 
dome*tic Or external affairs, tliough united 
by a eoriurion allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely ii'^soeiatcd as members of the British 
Connuonwealth of Nations.” 

This was sulrM-quently embodied in the 
I’uUiuus fcitatuto of VVestiniiiister in 1931. The 
associated scll’-go\'erning communities of tlu* 
British Empire were tliU' iiee to act as they 
liked in their douK'stic and foreign affairs. But 
llie Briti>li (’rown was the “golden link"’ bind¬ 
ing them together, and they all owed allegiance 
to it. Another landmark in the evolution of the 
eomept ol ('omi’ioiuwallli was in 1937 when 
lieland dcrlured herself u sovereign indepen¬ 
dent democratic state. Allegiance to the British 
(howti ua' not taken furiously by the XJ.K. 

But a change in the nomenclature of the 
British Connuonwealth of Xations occured w’ith 
the independence of India. A. wholly new situa¬ 
tion arose n't India was pledged to so\'<Teign 
denioerji.tic republkani.-in and had different 
histoiieal traditions and culture. The E.K, 
Giuernment Av^l^ keenly desirous of keejiing 
Indiii iisMieialed witii the roinmonwcalth. As 
regaicl.s India'.' associatiou with it the Indian 
.National Congicf,' re-olvisl in its .laipur se.ssion 
in 194H as follow.s: 

“In view of the atlainmeiit of complete 
independence ami the c.stablislunent of the 
Republic of India, which will symbolise that 
independence and give to India the statu.s 
among the nation* of the world that i* her 
rightful due, the prt'senl association with the 
I'.K. and ihe Coiniuonwealth of Nations 
w’ill ncee-s.sarily have to change. India, how¬ 
ever, desire.9 to nminlain all such links with 
other countrie.s as do not come in the way of 
her Iieedorn of m tion and independence, and 
the Congress would welcome her free a.s3oeiu- 
tion with the independent natioas of the 
Commonwealth for their common weal and 
the promotion of world peace. 

Subsequently, a conference of Common¬ 
wealth Prime Ministers was held in April 1949 
in London, and a formula was found out to 


accomodate tlie sovereign republican state of 
India in tlw Commonwealth. The Joint Declara¬ 
tion at the conclusion of the said conference 
defined the position of India vis-a-vis the 
Commonwealth in the following words: 

“The Government of India have, how¬ 
ever, declared and affirmed India’s desire to 
continue her full membership of the Com- 
nwc'alth of Nation* and her acceptance of 
the King as the symbol of the free as.sociatioii 
of the independent nations and as such the 
llea.d of the Commonwealth. ” 

'fhu* the British Commonwealth imper- 
i-cpiibly changed itself into the Comraomvealth 
of Nations. There was now no question of any 
allegiance to the Crown as it had been under the 
ve-'olution of the Impe)ial ('Conference of 1926, 
(pioted above. The Queen has no function in 
relation to India; she is merely a symbolical 
head. Nothing is done here in her name. Be- 
.'^idcs, membership docs not mean that India 
aceejds all or any of l.he imlicies of the member 
.state.*. It does not come m tlie way of her inde- 
{X’lident foreign policy. It is not a ti’oaty binding 
her. Thus it doe* not in any way impinge upon 
h<’r sovereignty or upon her rejuiblieanism. 

Before examining some of the is.siies invulveil 
in India’s a.s.sociution with tlie Commonwealth, 
it may not Ik‘ out of place to point out to an 
intriguing .■'peecli of .Sir David Eccles, President 
of the Board of Tifide on .Tune 7, i19.’>7 in J’aris 
in eoDueetion with Europi'an frei* trade aica 
proposals: 

“Our deeiie.sl roots arc there in that 
uuiijue family of free nations and colonies on 
their way to ficedoin. The Queen is our 
Head. Tpe are united by our loyalty to Her 
Maje.tsty, by our prin<'i))le.s of Parliamentary 
government. ))y our legal .system and by trade 
arrangement.s we have built up over many 
years. We see in the (.'omrnonw'ealth how 
many different ruecs and territories in diffe¬ 
rent stages of development ean work together 
for common purposes.” (Italics ours)— 
Commonwealth Sun<ey, Vol. ITT, No. 13, 
p. 577. 

I’liis is from a speech made by a eabiuet mem¬ 
ber and published in an official publication of 
the U.K. government. His reference to loyalty 
of member states to Her Majesty might be due 
to his obsession, but statements like these 
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itius-t not be lightly bnifthed aside, "for they are 
derogatory to our sense of national pride and 
tend to a denial of the- republican character d( 
our Constitution. 

The manner in which India was hurried in¬ 
to tlie Commonwealth cannot be called proper 
or justifiable. The Constituent Assembly of 
India w'as asked by the piloting loaders to ratify 
India’s mcmbersiiip of the Commonwealth, and 
it did so on May 17, 1949. But this could have 
reasonably been postponed till the new Indian 
Harliarnent, cleclccl by universal suffrage, would 
have considered it. 

Beside,s, it cannot be claimed that this 
as.sociation ■was in keeping with the pledgo.s and 
ideals of the Congress itself. Sri Nehru, presid¬ 
ing over the liahore session of the Congi’ess, 
U.’29, had slated: 

“Independence foi- u.s means complete 
freedom from British domination and Bri¬ 
tish Itnjterialism. . . . India could never be 
an cKiual member of the ('ormrionwealth, un¬ 
less Imperialism and all that it implies is 
di.scar(led.’’ Again, .since .Tanuary 2(5. 1930 
our annual Indejtendence Day pledge had 
I included the following:—“We believe there¬ 
fore, (hat India must sever the Britiyh con¬ 
nection and attain I’lirna Swaraj or Com¬ 
plete Independence,” 

One may argue that we weie again.st Domi- 
fiion statins and not the Commonwealth. But 
how c^nild it. be accepted that British “Impcria- 
li^ui and all that it implies” has been discarded 
to-day, least in 1949 when India entcri'd the 
('onmionwealth? 

There is then the question of the headship 
of this new^ Commons*calth. The British King 
or Queen has been acknowledged as the symboli¬ 
cal liead. The capital ‘Head’ in the l^iine 
Ministers’ declaration is worth noting. It gives 
somewhat undue imiwrtance to the statu.s of the 
British monarch for all the members. And was. 
after all, any head even symbolical, needed for 
all of them? A head would have been needed if 
it were a federal or confederal structure, an 
itnjterial organisation, or a constitutional entitj'. 
The Commonwealth being none of these, the 
headship of the British king or queen wa.s not 
at all necessary at least in the case of India, 
How can India, having throwm off princely, order 
in her Constitution, reconcile herself to the head¬ 


ship of the British hereditary monarch? Even 
though there is no legal or constitutional flaw in 
it. it ha.s an adverse psychological effect on 
Indian feelings. 

Much has been and is being said of the 
‘‘silken bond which is invisible but nonethelees 
.■strong”' subsi.sting betw-een the different countries 
of the Commonwealth. No pains have been 
s|tarcrl to placate tlic “common tradition of 
parliamentnry democracy,” the Buie of Law, 
with its fundamental principles of trial by jury 
.and independent judiciary, and the use of Eng¬ 
lish language. It is also pointed out that many 
of the parliamentary procedure obtaining in Bri¬ 
tish Parliament are common to all the niembers, 
the judgements given on legal points in one 
country are often quoted in anotlier, and that 
legal training is almost the same in all of them. 
To .strengthen this so-called link, the Conimon- 
wealili Parliamentarj'’ Association has been 
formed to .arrange visits and conference*! and 
courses of instruction for the officers of all the 
piirliaincnts. All this being sai<l, there i« nothing 
referred to above, wdiicli is not being practised 
in one democratic country or another, such as 
(he r.S.A.. France, fswitzcrland, Burma etc. 
And in .'•(tite of all this, how ran the strict stipu¬ 
lation of only a Muslim Co\’cnior-(Jrneral in the 
f^akislait Constitution, the religious bias there, 
the ‘apartheid* policy of the South African 
government, etc., he reconciled to secular demo¬ 
cracy avowed by those who flaunt the ‘silken 
bond?’ It is not meant here to deny wholesale 
tlic eommon features, hut to show the incon¬ 
gruities and basic differences that are many, 
Imlocd if the ‘silken bond’ w;ould have been 
‘strong,’ the Cominon'wealth could not have been 
.‘0 loose a structuiX' as it is. The rnetaphyaics of 
unity has been given undue importance. 

.Attempts have been made to over-empha- 
size economic advantages accruing from it and 
its political value. On the other side bitter cri¬ 
tics have complained of the, alleged domination 
of Briti.sh Imperialism over Indian economy. 
Without going into the details of the controversy 
it is ])roposed here to mention some of the facts 
in brief. The economic significance of India's 
association should not be wholly ignored. Bri¬ 
tain has been our principal trading partner and 
by far the largest investor in various industries 
and plantations. India lies in the Sterling Bloc 
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an?a’. Thf following figiirvt iHuMiratc the posi- 
lion of British trade wjth India: 
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Betidet., there is the Colombo Plan which 
undertakes to give finanoial and technical help 
to the under-developed countries. 

However, India is in trade! deficit with Bri¬ 
tain. There are other substantial trading 
partners also, the ^^P.A., W. (iermany, 
Japan, Biuma, Egypt, Indonesia. Italy, Saudi 
Arabia, Czechoslovakia, Chinn, the U.S.S.R. 
®tc. The Colombo Plan itself is not limited tb 
the Commonwealth countries but includes Cam¬ 
bodia, Burma, Japan, the Philippines, etc. India, 


too. could have. rcape<l advontagos from the Plan 
without being in the ('omraonwealth. Lastly, 
Britain herself faces balnnce of ]»aymeuts diffi¬ 
culties, and, hence, wo may not exjrcct any 
substantial financial aid from her. We will have 
to .seek other sources. 

A consideration of the jiolitical aspect of 
the as,«ociation reveals many obnoxious features. 
Of course, tht'vo are Indians in Briti.sh terri- 
toiies such as Fiji, .Mauritius, East. Africa etc., 
and if we were to leave the CoinmoiiAvealth the 
IH'obh m of their nationality would arise. But 
political divergences are many. Au''lralia and 
New /a nland are mostly Enro])ean in outlook 
on many matters. India was not informed of 
the, British action against Egypt even .'is a 
courtesy. Indian f)restige nas nn doubt en¬ 
hanced due to luT vehemeiil (leiiunciiitioii of the 
agres.'-ion, but it caniu)t b( said that agression 
a as halted on aermmt of her being in (lie (’om- 
monwealtb. Britain. P.-iki.st.'ni. .V.ii.-tralia, etc,, 
are members of the SEATt> aii<l the Baghdad 
Pact, wbieb ilireaten the ft edom ,'iiid security 
of Afro-Asian nation^. British attitmle towards 
the Kashmir issue h;ts Ix'en lamenfahly biased 
against India. 'I'be (lUestion of Indian and Pak 
natinnai*' in South Africa is not being res(dve<l. 
Tile intninsigeufo of tlie South \fri( an govern- 
meiil atid tlu- open support of Britain to it in 
tile r.N bears ainpte testimony to the invidi¬ 
ous racial policy of the die-bard imperialists. 
Britain is siifiporlirig ('olonia'isin in Algeria, ami 
is perpetrating atrocities in (,'ypnis and Kenya. 

A great publicity was oma' given to the 
goodwill show’n by Britain at the r«'inrn of the 
relies of Saripulta and Aloggalan. But wdiat 
about the question of the India Office Library, 
t)o.?sessing highly valuable materials belonging 
to India, which has not yet been resolved? 
India’s association with the Commonw'ealt.h is 
thus anomalous. 

One may ask, as to wdiy we should break 
this tenuous link when there are already so 
many breaches in the world to-day. Well, leav¬ 
ing the Commonw'calth can in no way 1 >p treated 
as a breach. Ireland, the nearest neighbour of 
Britain, loft it in 1949. She lost nothing, and 
Britain is not unfriendly to her. Our nei^bour 
Burma is not in it and she is not in any dis¬ 
advantageous position. 



THE SPIRIT OF REFORMATION 
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The inopi. J»teref.tinp; li-aturo of C^alvinisrn 
was that though its initiator preferrod passiw. 
idu'dipnoe to resistance, nonetheless, as from 
(lie beginning it had to sid^ witli Iho mercantile 
interests of cominereially advanced countries, the 
doctrine underwent gradual changes commen¬ 
surate with the historical di.ivelopnicnt of such 
individual countries. Although the c.ditralised 
monarchy, at one .stage, c ccived the support of 
tlic prob'stants because it ensured pence and 
unler that, was essential to efficient and un- 
liiiulcred cconotoic pursuit, \1 I wherever the 
monarelis attempted to become absolute and 
flisregardcd the iiitci'est and aspirations of the 
in*‘r<-anlile class. Calvinism stood ns the defender 
of democracy and individual rights. 

Tn this (ionneetion it is pertinent to examine 
Uic eotifention of Max Weber, which has been 
developed in his gre.at. scholarly work, Thf Pro- 
Iciitnvi Ethics and the. Spirit of Eapitalum. 
Weljtir had endeavoured txi prove that capitalism 
m minor form had alway.<5 been there. It eould 
not release, its force fully and assume its s<ieial 
prodominanee until Calvinism provided th«? 
spiritual material. Therefore capitalism was the 
social counterpart of Calvinism. But subsequent 
facts will prove the weakness of this one-sided 
argujtient. B PI. Tawmy argues: 

“It (Calvinism) varied from pcrio^l to 
periturl and country to country, with differ- 
ende.s of eeunomie condition**, .so<'ial 'radi- 
lions and political environment., ft looked 
to the past, as well as to the future, •ff in 
some of its phases it was on the side of 
change, in others it was eonserv’ative. The 
Calvinism which fought the English Civil 
War, .still more the Calvinism which won the 
tineasy tokTation at the Revolution, was not 
that of its founder. 

“There was action and reaction, and 


white puritanisin licipul to mould the social 
order, it was, in its turn, moulded by 

It is necessary now to examine briefly the 
]»rogress of Hf . Protestant movement in major 
important European countries. Lutheranism, 
after its initial success in Cermany fell into ft 
torpor. Calvinism with its rigour, crusading aeal, 
military (li.scipline ami utinincliiiig support to 
the cause of the, bourgeoisie provided appropri¬ 
ate .spirit and strength against the onslaughts 
of tile powers of Ih eounlcr-Rcformation. 
Engl.'iiul, the first country to revolt against the 
Roman Church, made a conqdctc breach under 
Henry Vfll. As .a result of the Peasant’s Revolt 
and the War of the* Roses, the feudal foundation 
of the. society had l)ecn violently shaken giving 
way to the middle class, which ushered in an age 
of commercial pro.=pcrily in the country. The 
7’iulor monarchy chiefly counted on their support. 
The Protestants als*) lent their support unequivo¬ 
cally If) Tmlor despotism as long as it did not 
threaten or interfere with the freedom of com¬ 
merce of the bourgeoisie. The measures of 
Pfenrv' VIIT regarding the dissolution of monas¬ 
teries and other stcp.s taken to effect the breach 
with Rome could be carried on smoothly chiefly 
because the middle class had consented to it. 
This breach .'ilso involved that some day or other 
England would come at loggerhea<ls with 
Spain which then controlled the trade of the 
New World and the W<'st Indies. The English 
merchants were eagerly waiting for the oppor¬ 
tunities to have their share in the trade of the 
New World and the opportunities offered itself 
during the reign of Elizabeth after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Spanish Armada, Tn the wake of 
it the contest for the supremacy in the New 
World grew more intense and the pirat«‘-)jke 
activities of Drake, Haw'kins, Raleigh ico ived 
active and throaty support from the Ciown and 

16. R. H. Tawny in the foreword to the Pro- 
testant Ethiat and th*v Spirit of Capiataliam. 
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the merchant-middle class. With regard to the 
internal religious policy the so-called middle 
course that was l>eing followed by Heniy VIII 
and Elia beth with a view to consolidate thejr 
position, could not stand the ultimate leat of 
time. Tlic efforts of Uk* Tudors to keep the 
Parliament in good hvmiour by adopting deceitful 
manoeuvre could not have been a permanent 
feature. With the removal of all danger from 
without and within, the Parliament rose its hend 
and opposed Elizabrth cm the monopoly ques¬ 
tion. for it had interfered with the freedom of 
commerce of many in favour of a jirivileged 
few. The prbolems whicl» the Tudor inonarch& 
did not solve, but only kept in abeyaiice, assumed 
a fonnidahli' proportion <'<urin<i llic Stuart 
monareby. I’ll' houipr,oi.-ic tmisl have iboir 
unfettered riglys and if ih jnonarehs jmve th« 
way, well and good, or else the vciy Iciritiraacy 
of the monarchy must be brought under fire. 
'I’lie nascent capitalist development could not 
In' and must not be ihwarto'. 'fhe Stuart 
monarclis allemplo I. lu do the im|u)s.siblc ainl 
bi'Jice came in headlong colli-ion with the 
middle class. Calvinism found its ^^av into 
England and the Puiitan mo\i metu Itcgan. 
'rile Ihirilans bccatmi the spearhead of the 
revolution which broke out in Kngland iii 1642. 
chopped off the hi ad of (diaries I in lb 19 an,I 
e.slablishetl, a eonmionwcalth iind r Oliver 
C'romwell, that would guarantee all oiqiortuni- 
ties to the eoinmereial inter istb of ihe bour¬ 
geoisie by harnessing the state mHcliinerio'-' 
favourablv. Up to this point their /cal for 
freedom, rights and liberties, reached llio high 
watermark. But as soon tis the Republican 
elements of the army advaneeil claims -o as to 
extend these demomalic right.'i 1 ,^ thi lowest 
elements of tlie society, the same people turned 
conservative and ultimately helped thi rcsto- 
ration. 

In Holland the movement initially took tlie 
shape of a national struggle against the Spanish 
domination and interference in her domestic 
affairs. But innately it was a struggle of a 
commercial nation whose interest was jeopar¬ 
dised by a foreign king. When the. General 
of Philip II, Alva, carried his persecution too 
far and throttled thi; commerq, of the country 
by imposing extortionate taxes, the liberation 
struggle became more intense and the bour¬ 


geoisie ihpw their entire support to liquidate 
the stranglehold of Spain. In this they 
principally obtainal support from England. 
Perhaps IhLy also looked farther and, cherishad 
hope to have their share in the Spanish colonics 
in some future date. Calvinism found a 
fertile ground for their preachings. The 
d<ictrin(> Of passive resi.slanoe and pre-destina¬ 
tion were construed* to suit th. .• interests of 
tlie boitrgooi.sio. Althusias and Grotius pro- 
jiounded anti-Royalist theorie.<. In 1.581, the 
Si:»tc.s G-' neral, in the .\(‘t of Abjuration, re¬ 
nounced their allegiance to Philip II with the 
asbcrtion: 

“.Vll mankind know that, a prince is 
appointed by God to cherish bis subjects, even 
a.'' a shepherd to guard his sheep. AVhen, there¬ 
fore. the prince does not fulfil his duty a.s protec¬ 
tor. w'liiii he oppressc.s liis subjects, de.stroys their 
ancient lilK’rtic*', and treats them as slaves, 
he is to b(' considered, nol as a i niicc, but a 
l\ rant."'" 

So, after a long-drawn struggle they puo- 
cceded in deh'atilig the enemy and forming a 
Kepublie whieli obtained the sanetion of the 
poAvers of the 'rreaty of Wotphalia and by the 
17fh century imt only fouivled the strong basis 
of a connnei'eial e(nintry, bnt, also stalled 
expanding her markets by acquiring eolonies 
which hroUghi hr in a hea'Molig collision 
with licr one-time ally—England. 

In France lly-. movement assumed a some, 
what diffeivnt form and the success of the 
bourgcf’isic was not as easy as it was in England 
or in Holland. One of the chief causes w'as 
that the monarchy w'as &!• fpe»l in reaction and 
yet had to dciiend on the feudal aristocracy. 
Catherine dc Medici tried to increase her 
autocratic power by playing off the Gubses 
against the Bourbons. She did not side with 
either thereby failing to gather any strong 
force behind the monarchy. Nevertheless at 
heart* she was a Catholic and aspired to crush 
the iKiwcr of the Protestants not only at home 
but even abropjj, with the help of Philip FI of 
Spain. Yet commi'rcialism w'as trying to 
develop itself in France. The energetic Hugue¬ 
nots were the pioneers and leaders of com- 

17. Quoted in The History of PolitUtal TheoriM 
by Hnbine. 
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tueree and industi'ies. They must also have 
some share in the Government which Catherine 
was not ready to concede. Whl.n Catherine 
. summoned the States General the “third 
^(!state” put forward revolutionary demands of 
constitutional reforms, confiscation of church 
property for secular use, etc. The third estate 
was principally the elected representative of 
the municipal oligarchy. The country natur¬ 
ally got involved in intermittent civil strifes 
which climaxed in the massacre of St. Bar- 
I ihoJomew that swept away the lives of 20,000 
Huguenots. The persecution instead of stifling 
the spirit of the Hugui nots rather intensified 
their crusading zeal. One important effect of 
the nia.ssacre vvas thi.', birth of the Ptditiqiie 
which p]eade<l toleration. Another fact was 
that the Huguenot niovt nicnt wliich had 
hitherto been in alliance with local nobilitios 
has now completely dissociated itself from feudal 
iitlaclnrt ,uf; fi»r most of the nobles cither have 
fallen or abjured their faitli. “The iinport- 
ancl^ of the Ijourgcoisir and ihcir miiuslers 
consequently increafccd and under tlieir influ- 
mce republhau ideas had become more promi¬ 
nent.”"* Francis llotinan wrote Franco 
(jalUa in which ho devedop'd iho theory of 
cli eli\e mouarchv governed through the ja'opli 
and for the peoplt*. Theodon’, B»va wrote in 
Vnidicine CoDtraho'annos in 1.579: 

“'I'hf king was made subject lo law’.' He 
should be the. watchdog of the [topic’s intcrc.sl; 
for he is the representative of the people. 
I'he king Is aecounlablk. to law for his c\ery 
art.” Here it should he uiembcii’vl that 
the spirit of VimUcla was not democratic but 
tiristocratic. It did not seek i)opular repre¬ 
sentation. but of the corporation. 

The funilamental qiie.stion wa-''. tliorelorc, 
that bourgeoisie capitalism must thrivt'. It 
might not have an easy \ietoiy but it must 
ultimately win. It could not initially take a 
total national character, because, unlike ^-ngland, 
f ut’-alism was still a formidable force. “It 
Was a groat weakness of the Huguenots, that 
they were in general/on the side of local privi¬ 
leges and against the king.”^* The observation 

18 . Johnson^' Europe in the 16 lh Century. 

19. ‘.Sabine: A History of Political Thihrien, 

V :ii9. 


is appropiiat*. But it was equally appro¬ 
priate in 16th century France under a 
succession of Catholic monarchs who, although 
endeavoured to iner ase their power at the ctkst 
of feudal privileges, nevertheless always pre¬ 
served th.' feuc’ial character of the society and 
its economy. H nee it was impossible for 
the Huguenots to lend support to such 
monarchs. But whenever any monarch, be he a 
(i'atholic, actually tried to Iwiiig about the unity 
of I lie countrjf and adopted progressive econo¬ 
mic mcas“Uii s, the Huguenots were always 
agreeable to support. Th \ .supported catholic 
Heniy IV because of the reforms of Sully. 
Hiehelicu could take away their local privilege 
and maintain iicacc. Ixu’ause he had conceded to 
their commercial aspirations. Even during the 
war of Frondes, they did not ally with the nobles 
luit ])eacefully pur.-ued their (.‘ommercial activi¬ 
ties. They wc-re the stuunchest supporters of the 
Government of l.ouis XTV because of the Re¬ 
forms of Collicrt. Had not Louis in lah^r date, 
lurnql a bigot an<l aspired to become the Holy 
Roman Emperor, by waging continual wars, 
(hereby wasting the resouices of th, country, 
if he did not revoke the Edict of Nantes in 
lf»35 aivl persecuted the Huguenots, Franc** 
might havt been spared the bourgeoisie revolu¬ 
tion of 1789 that cslablisWd the delayed capi¬ 
talist institutions in France. 

In this liripf surkcy. att/ mpl has been made 
to show the general liivUd of socio-economic 
development that started its career in the I6th 
century and its relation with th'. Protestant 
teaching that has supplied till theoretical 
weapon in the hands of the. bourgeoisie. “Such 
teachings, whatever was its theoretical merits 
nr defects, was admirably designed to liberate 
economic oncrgie.s. and to weld into a* disciplined 
social force, the rising bourgtoisie.'' 

No ideology can perform any social func¬ 
tion if it does not voice the demands and aspi¬ 
rations of the creative forces of the society. At 
the .«ame time the ideologv must he siifficienth' 
elastic to adapt itself to the developing trend 
of the rising social forces. Therefore, though 
it influences the movement, yet at the same 

* H. IT. Tawuv; Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism, p, 119 , 
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time, is itiiluencei by it. « It is the interaction 18th century EurQ|a, had principally been the 
of th<e conscious and the unconscious. The con- history of asserting the bourgeois leadership and 
scious aspects of Lutheranism aimed at maintain- the promotion of tlaii H uiiomie interests 
ilig the feudal structure of the society anji leh- even at tbi' cost of other countries. Cut ot 
gion, minus its corruption. But the uncoil- this emerged another political ]>heiiomenon-- 
scious asjx'cts relt*a.sed the forces ot revolution struggle for colonies which would .serve them 
for which Luther was least prepared. 'J'liereforc, in Ixith ways, as market to buy raw materials 
whereas Lutheranism cieatci' a riit in I he at a cheap lale and ul lli). same time sell th*vr 
(lerman Emi>ire, it could not, at the same time. Huished pro^.'ucts at a higher pri'ji . By the 19th 
invigorate or open a new vi'-la In-fore the indi- century the colonial rivaliy leached it.s peak- 
genous bourgeoisie who, as .h result failed to point out of which England came out as tin; 
take the destiny of the country in their hands, strongest capitalist and colonial power. 

But in other parts of Eurtjpe the onward march 

of the bourgeoisie <;oul(l nm he checked The bourgeoisie today seem to have 

('alvinisin noi only (cn! unllinchig support to the reached the end of mission. Mow, this one- 
bourgeoisie institution.-^, but iilso adopted its time progressive and revolutionary force lias 
(l(K.‘trinc of pre-dcslinaUon nii-' rolleciivis*- become conservative. Internally they oppress 
dictatorship in favour of direct .-iction, iiiitia- and cx[»loit tlic labour, put down the modem 
live and individualism. winning; its hcre.sy with same ardour as it was done by 

initial victories in commercially tnlvamed the Jesuits in the<16th (.Vnluiy Externally they 
rountrif.s, il lia ! to pnoe il.s inner sir i\c'h in suppress the liberation movements of the 
the decisive struggle against the foroc.-^ of the colonics. As theoretical justifications to their 
counler-Reformation in the Thirty Year? A\ar. oppressive actions, they even revive religious 
The i.^m was principally, whii-h sheuhl have dogmas mixed with doses of pseudo-scientific 
its sway-’-old forces or new*^ ritimately the casuistry to pro\e the immutable iiatnr of 
latter triumphed. 'I'heU after in the treaty ol liicir ordi’r in which some are pre-destiried to 

Westphalia tb’i religiou.s questions had lo he work and suffer, while some to guidt* and enjoy: 

compromised in favour of the heretics. Mow and blinded by narrow .selfish interests, these 
nationalism as an important factor in j>olitica people forget the past. Bui if the ():ist i.s the 
made its definite ap{K'arancc. With the passage exampler of the future, if in our biief 

of time the religiou.-i issu s receded into lli<^ examination we have found a trend of historical 
background and gradually detached itssdf from development, then of course, thi.s .seemingly 
actively interfering with a secular affaiiv. ('api- universal and immutable order of the liourg-oi-. 
talism started itb unhindered and relatively iiule- world is sure to nialo \ way for new social 

pendent hisWie journey, bfovv Natioiuili.sm eame forcta. And in this historic march a suitabb' 
to supply the spirit to the nations of Europe theoretiral guise like that of Calvinism has not 
who have set tli/ ii goal of accomplishing been found wanting, 

capitalistic dcvclopnuni of their respective 

countrl'is. The historv of the 17th c» nturv and (Concluded I 




IteH Aiwrl!SH.€6D MJIMOTli 

By AMAL SARKAR. m.a.. ll.b. 


Thb story of fish and the fish-god appears to be 
interesting when we find that there is a strange 
note of bnencss and commonness behind it 
through the different parts of the world. The 
worship of the fish is one of the most ancient 
religions. The idea of worshipping this ‘ever 
open-eyed creature of scales and fins’ might have 
originated in a strange but very possible way; 
when lands began to be created out of and at 
the expense of the vast sea, and in which the 
principal means of transit were the rivers and 
the canals, the fish inhabiting the sea and the 
rivers became an object of veneration to the in- 
dwcllers of the lands. Thus the fish, as the lord 
of the waters occupied an important place in the 
religions and mythological conceptions. Thus 
again the god Pia of Erudu became one of the 
most famous gods of the Babylonians and the 
Cannes in the form of a fish became very popu¬ 
lar among the peoples of Greece. Fish was 
chosen in some countric.s as the symbol of vigour, 
endurance, perseverance and power and in some 
as the symbol of great potency and supreme 
sanctity. 

From the dawm of human civilization fish- 
worship was common in different parts of the 
globe like Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, America, 
China, .Japan and Europe and other places. Fish 
has always played an important role in objects 
of art and crafts and sculpture which arc so 
much closely related to different religions. In 
Egypt the fish is associated with the great god¬ 
dess Isis—^the wife of Osiris and the mother of 
Horus. Sometimes the Semitic races of Egypt 
gave this creature of the seas and rivers a phallic 
symbol: this fact may be due to its relation 
to fertility, fecundity and reproduction. In 
Mesopotamia extensive use of fish motive was 
made on seals and palace-walls of Sennacherib’s 
palace at Kouyanjik and on a cylinder-seal 
where we find a crab effectually pressing its 
nippers into the body of a luckless woman. In 
Mesopotamia, like other places, fish was un¬ 
doubtedly used for food from the earliest times; 
one of the reforms introduced by Urukagina, a 
king of the 1st dynasty of Lagash, was ‘the 
deprivation from office of the extortionate 
fishery inspectors.’ 


Some very interestmg terra-cotta figure! 
from Assyria representing the Fish-god, Dagau* 
aro preserved in the British Museum. A fiah- 
god sculptured in relief was discovered in Assy¬ 
ria and Babylonia. The Dagan-cult had pos¬ 
sibly found its origin in the alluvial centres of 
civilization in the extreme south of Babylonia, 
where the water was an all-impHjrtant factm: 
for good or ill. From Babylonia again a four- 
sided block of clay forming an elongated kind 
of cube (British Museum No. 92611) dating 
about 2100 B.C., has been found and it is 
inscribed with lists of the names of fish, birds, 
plants, stone,s and garments. According to 



Fish motif ia Bbarut (2iid century B.C.) 


some philologists the Hebrews have derived the 
word for fish, spelled variously ‘dg,’ ‘dag,’ or 
‘deog,’ which is believed to have come from the 
Sanskrit word ‘do’ or ‘dco’ and ‘ag’ or ‘ab,’ words 
that are allied to the solar ‘ak’ and ‘aqu,’ mean¬ 
ing water. Then following the common habit of 
early peoples reading a word either from left 
to right or from right to left, the word ‘God’ as 
‘Good One’ has boon evolved. The Talmudic 
Messiah also was called Dag and had a fish for 
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his attribute. In the same way the Syrian Sun- 
God, Baal, wears a ‘skin of fish,’ 

In Greece, Poseidon, the god of the sea and 
of the waterj’ element, rides a dolphin. The 
dolphin motive is (“ommonly found on Greek 
and Roman coins. The people of ancient 
Greece used to call the dolphin as the ‘Philan¬ 
thropist’ because to them the dolphin was the 
‘friend’ of man and the ‘saviour’ of wrecked 
ships. In fact, Chri^t the Saviour is called 
sometimes as ‘The Fisher of ]Men.’ 



I’ipvawah ciiskcl wiih fish-handle (4th contuvy li.C.) 


In China and Japan fish motif has been 
extensively used in art and sculpture from very 
early times. The Chinese fvcople take fish as 
the symbol of energy and perseverance and 
among the piscinian species the carj) is highly 
esteemed. The carp which through untiring 
zeal and zest is known to succeed ‘in leaping 
the waterfall and making the ascent of the 
river’ has become an example to the Chinese 
youngsters. The carp leaves the idea before 
the young mind that true life rests in sur¬ 
mounting all difficulties and trials of life. In 
China the precept of the carp is applied at the 
time of the annual examinations for literary 
honours and those who succeed arc referred to 
as “the fishes which have become hansformed 
into dragons.” The painting of fish in China 
dates back to the early 7th centuiy A.D. t.e., 
the period of the T’an dynasty. Among the 


Japanese the fish motive became very popular 
during the middle of the <l4th century A.D., 
although the idea of worshipping a fish-god is 
much earlier. Subjects like ‘Taki Nabori/ 
‘Leaping the Waterfall” ‘Shiesei no Kai’ 
and ‘Reading a Love-letter’ are very common 
and fwpular in Japanese art and sculpture. 
All those subj*?cts relate some aspects of a fish. 
The last-named theme, i.c., ‘Reading a Love- 
letter’ is very interesting: ‘the composition is 
a rebus based upon the homoidione of Koi, 
which may mean cither "love or corp’; 
hence the w'oman w'ho symbolizes love is 
made to ride the carp after the fashion of 
Kinko. a (.Jiincsc recluse and an expert in 
painting fishes. The. Boys’ Festival is another 
interesting occassion in wliich fisli plays a domi¬ 
nant jiart. In this festival every boy is re¬ 
presented with one fish-flag which is the symbol 
of courage and •'ndurance. The military' officials 
of Japan are always asked to (>at of the carp 
at the time of going to war and other impor¬ 
tant oceassions with the belief that by so do¬ 
ing they would imbibe the heroic qualities of 
the erature. The fish also ai)pear,s in every 
temple of Cliina and Japan in the shai'e of 
dniniN and gongs, ^'oinetiines the twin-fishes 
are found in Jaj>an among the Seven Ai)pear- 
eiiees. whieh symbolize "Ftcedoni from Res¬ 
traint.” Kwanon. the feminine inaiiifostation 
of the Indian Avolokilesvara, is frequently re¬ 
presented carrying a basket containing a fish. 

In India fish has been respected from time 
inuueinorinl and it is given high honour even to¬ 
day. On religious occassions like marriage cere¬ 
mony fish is represented as the symbol of ferti¬ 
lity and fecundity. In Hindu mythology Vishnu, 
the All-cncompassing One, incarnated Himself 
in the form of a fish and saved mankind from 
(he Deluge. Varuna, once the creator and ruler 
of the world and later the lord of the waters is 
associated with a Makar, a kind of fish combin¬ 
ing the body and tail of a fish and the legs and 
head of an antelope. Vishnu as Matsya Avatar 
is represented mostly as half man and half fish; 
in earlier sculptures he is shown as a mere fish. 
On the potteries of the second and the third 
millionium B.C,, from the Indus Valley sites we 
cun detect a number of fish motifs and the 
style is so much common with that of the other 
parts of the world that we struck with wonder 
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at this similarity, this strange commonness and 
oneness. The same motif of 3000 B.C., is again 
to be found in the Bharhut sculpture in the 
2nd century B.C., and again in the Rajput 
paintings of the 16th and tlie 17th centuries 
A.D. Thus we see that there remained always 
a continuity and ‘no-break’ in this motif. 
Another interesting specimen of thp fish-motif is 
to be found in the crystal casket of the 4th cen¬ 
tury B.C., discovered by Samuel Pe])py in 
Piprawah near Lumbini during the last decade 
of the 19tli ccntuiy. This bowl has two parts, 
the top is of fish motif sealed at both ends. The 
lustre and polish of this unique 1k)w1 of the 
Mauiya l)eriod is a real wonder that human 


hands can produce. The fish is quitd a cbmipoii 
motif in the art of the ancient Americans, the 
Peruvians, the Mayas, the Aztecs and the Mexi¬ 
cans. 

Fish, belonging to the oldest of totemic ani¬ 
mals, has been portrayed cither as a means of 
representing some element associated with it or 
for the magical purpose of averting an evil. It 
has perhaps become an object of attraction to 
the art’sts of all ages partly because of its own 
grace and charm and partly because of the 
rny.sticisiu which surrounds its life and its in¬ 
habited world. The artists have truly found in- 
niimerable gtaj)hic possibilities in the many 
modes of this natural element. • 


ASUTOSH MUSEUM OF INDIAN ART. (h\LCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Named after Sir Asuotsh Mookerjee, (he great 
Indian educationist, A.sutosh Museum of Indian 
Art was opened in Calcutta in 1937. As the first 
University Museum in India it was intended to 
collect and ])rc‘.‘'crve representations of different 
f])hases of Indian art with special emphasis on 
the art of Bengal. 

Implements of the stone age, in Ihc shape, of 
a.\es, found in liatikura, Bangarh and Tamluk, 
l)rescrved here, carry the cultural hi.story of 
Bengal to the leinote past. A comprehensive 
collection of folk-art of Bengal and Orissa is a 
feature of this Mus-cum—unique in India--on 
which special emphasis has been placed to show 
the unbroken continuity of Eastern Indian artis¬ 
tic tradition for the last two thousand years 
and more. 

The growth of the Asutosh Museum reveals, 
on the one hand, the rich potentiality of diffe¬ 
rent parts of India in antiquarian remains and 
art-treasures and, on the other, it illustrators how 
a museum can develop in this country without 
much financial assistance. 

The University has, in fact, during the last 
twenty years spent only about thirty thousand 
rupees on actual purchase and acquisition but 
the total value of the Museum collections ex¬ 
ceeds thirty lakhs of rupees. 

The Musetim opened with 50 exhibits, the 
number going up to 1,228 at the end of 1937, and 
2,423 in 1938, By the middle of 1956, it swelled 
“P }3,<)00 pieces consisting of stone sculp¬ 


tures, terra-cotta objects, paintings, folk-art 
objects, metal and ivory objects, wood carvings, 



A iblack stone representation of a Sudarshana Chakra 
encircline Vishnu dancing on Garuda. Sundaitban, 
West Bengal (C. Uth tentury A.D.) 

painted book-covers, palm-leaf and paper 
manuscripts, gold ornam^ts, textiles, coins and 


excavated antiquities. It is growing bi^er still, collection of antiquities has grown rapidly since 


Field collections and generous private bene¬ 
factions are the two pillars on which the 
Museum mainly supports itself. A systematic 
scheme of collection specially in the districts of 
Bengal, in which several under-graduates and 
post-graduate students, teachers of schools and 
artists took part, at considerable personal sacri- 





A metal image of Siva-Lokesvara (standing) 
crowned, by a seated figure of Dhyani Buddha. 
Bronze. Habibpur, Dist. Bariaa], E. Pakistan 
(C. 11th tentury A.D.)' 

fice, has yielded magnificent results. The Cura¬ 
tor has also succeeded, in the course of his tours 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, in securing unique 
objects of plastic and graphic arts and in dis¬ 
covering little-known monuments. 

Excavation Acttvity 

Excavation of old historical sites is a regu¬ 
lar activity of tjie Museum. As a result, its rich 


1938, when excavations were at first started at 
Bangarh. These excavations have thrown fresh 
light on the dark periods of the history of Ben¬ 
gal. Five successive strata, reaching down to 
the Sunga level (<lst century B.C.) and reveal¬ 
ing numerous monuments, buildings and walls 
of the different periods were unearthed at Ban- 



Life-size figure of Gopala playing on flute, 
carved out of a single log of wood. Cansat. 

Dt. Malda, W. Bengal (C. Ifith oentuiy A.D.) 

garh, apart from numerous portable antiquities 
including some remarkable pieces of terra-cqtta 
figures, inscribed seals and potteries and punch- 
marked silvfs' coins and gold jewellery, £^va« 
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tions were also undertaken at Tilda (Midnapur) in 24-Paraganas and two in Howrah. Hiey 
and Tamluk (a port site) in 1966. bear testimony to the feat thftt about two thou- 



A female head. Twracota. Gupta period, Panna, 
Dist. Midnapur, Weat Bengal 

Besides, Chandraketugarh which was ex- 
I’avated recently, is an ancient port city-sit<} in 
ii4-Farganas, twenty-five miles only from Cal¬ 
cutta. Thirteen layers of human occupations 
ivere succesfully revealed here, the lowest one 
reaching down to pre-Maurya level. Antiqui¬ 
ties from Chandraketugarh range from the 
Maurya period up to the Gupta, in the shape 
if about one hundred punch-marked silver coins, 
Maurya, Sunga and Kushan terra-cotta 
Figurines of singular beauty, inscribed tablets 



Avalokitesvara flanked by attendant deities. A 
painting from a Mohayana Buddhist text from 
Nepal m the Eastern School style of Taranatha. 
From a Nepalese manuscript dated 1105 A.D. 

sand years ago, besides the great sea-port of 
Tamralipta, Gangetic Lower Bengal bordering 
on the sea was dotted with numerous cities and 
ports, and the Bidyadhari Channel was once 
a prosperous maritime highway for foreign com¬ 
merce. 


in early Brahrai and Greek, Roman potteries, 
leases and Hellenistic figurines and rare 
?old coin of Chandragupta. Having extra¬ 
ordinary grace and loveliness, some of the 
early tora-cotta sculptui'Cs are among the most 
defined ever found in any part of the country. 

During the last three years about a dozen 
litherto unknown ancient sites have been dis- 
'overed by the Museum within a radius of fifty 
^iles of Calcutta forming a sort of garland 
iround it; five in the district of Midnapur, five 


GENERors Donations 

Among the valuable gifts to the Museum, 
undoubtedly, the most noteworthy are those of 
Bijay Singh Nahar consisting of almost the en¬ 
tire collection of his father, the late Puran 
Chand Nahar, containing more than 1,000 
pieces. The late Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra 
also presented his valuable collection of 
Bengali and Assamese art to the Museum. In 
1939, Biren Roy’s collection consisting of 1,500 
objects of Orissan art was secured by purchase, 
as also the Dutt collections of Mazilpur, which 
included some of the rarest stone-carvings from 
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A coj)})(‘r-plaie cngi’aving showing Vishnu scjitod on a cliariot 
w'th a dcv«U«e in adoration. Simdarlian. W. IWgal (1198 A.D.)' 


the Sundurbaiis belonging to the Pala and Sena 
])criods. Secured in 1955, the collections of the 
late A. C. Gupta contain some priceless Rajput 
and Pahari paintings and Nepalese bronzes. 

Before the establishment of the Asutosh 
Museum, rarely any art and archaeological 
museum-piece from Bengal was to be found 
dating earlier than the Gupta period or later 
than the mediaeval age. Now in less than twenty 
years’ time it is possible to study w'ith the help 
of selective and comprehensive records at this 
Museum the artistic and cultural achievements 
of Bengal without any gap from at least the 
3rd ientury B.C. up to the modern times. 

Emphasis on Bengal art notwithstanding, 
some of the Museum objects, such as a remark¬ 
able copper-plate from Sundarbans, engi’avcd 


with Vishnu seated on a chariot (dated 1198 
A.D.) and a bronze figure of ,Siva-Jjokeswara 
from Barisal (c. lUh century A.D.), have 
proved imi>ortant source material for the study 
and development of South-East Asian art and 
iconography. Other unique specimens include a 
double-sided stone Chakra showing Vishnu as 
Nataraja from Sundarbans, and the earliest 
illuminated papt'r manuscript so far discovered 
in India in the shape of a Mahiivana Buddhist 
text from Nepal dated 1105 A.D., with eight 
exquisitely painted figures of Buddhist divini¬ 
ties . 

The Museum’s usefulness has been consider¬ 
ably cnhanchcd by its guide lecture scheme, art 
ai)preciation course and a summer vacation 
course for the training of teachers and art 
lovers.— PIB. 






ANaENT GLASS EXHIBITED AT U.S. MltSEDM 

'j'riti Ray Winfield Smith ebllection oi Arranged ehronologioally by period 

from the Ancient World,” the largest private area, the exhibit traced the history of glfMMk: 
collection of ancient glass in existence, was re- making from the most ancient period known tp 
ccntly exhibited at the Natural History Museum man down through twenty-seven centuries of 
of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, hollow-glass production.. The objects were 
D.C. Included in the collection were numerous grouped by major historical periods and depicted 
objects of early I.slamic glass, featuring items clearly the four basic methods used in glass pro- 


from Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia, I^ebanon 
other eastern Mediterranean countries. 



This ewer of clear mold-iblown glass waa acquired 
in Tehran, Iran. Probably Persian. Saasanian period 
(7th-10th wntuiy A.D.) 


Mr. Smith spent. 25 years assembling the 
collection, which begins in 1500 B.C., and ends 
in 1200 A.D. The exhibit revealed in a manner 
without parallel the infinite variety and extra¬ 
ordinary quality of ancient glass. It also 
demonstrated the great contribution that a dedi¬ 
cated collector and scholar has made to the 
knowledge pf one of man’s relatively few basic 
materials. 


duction. 

Examples of these four- basic techniques 



This rare head ia an example of early mold- 
prc.s.sing. Acquired in Cairo, Egypt. (First half 
of the lat millennium B.O.) 


—core-molding (commonly known as “sand- 
core”), abrasion, .mold-pressing and inflation 
—were included in each grouping. 

In the “sand-core’' method a mold of sand 
or clay was placed on the end of a rod shaped in 
conformity with a vessel’s desired form. The 
rod was then immersed in molten glass, or in 
some cases the molten glass was poured or 
daubed owr the core. Repeated heating of the 
vessel in a furnace would permit the addition of 





CoQection of vaaes from the eastern Mediterranean area. The 

-vase (secotid fronj rli' ' •'H' from Iraq '•'■tes ha^ik to ' _ ^ A. viator to the studies 




ANCIS 5 NT GLASS EXHlfelTliD AT L. B. MtTSfiUM 



lui> WjiiiitUl Smith, follt.".iti r of the ;inc;rnt sht.-is ‘ xliihit, 
expla.ii*! to a group of vLsitot.s tho methoclH of gla.-'>niakiiig 
u#socl <lLijini: ^ Ijr l iio R<»nian Kinj^iro 

hainllo and base, the sbainiig oi yim^s an<l otbor wt?!! largo j;n> .showing vertical seaniis wherif 
ilolails, and the eliaractoristic decoration usually the sides were joiiuxl. ^ 

found on “^and-oore’* objects. * - ^ 




rijc* i)iol(U^l)a]>(’(i iiliu- ])uvsi. A<Hjnirc(l in lA^hanoii 
(]*'( reniiny B.{\ to h-t ^-rnUiry A.D.) 

Mold-pressing involved the iii^e of :ni ex- 
h*nor iiKild of clay, wiili the vessel’s interior 
f^-s’iioned by other means, or tlu* i)0\iriiig or 
'laubing of molten gla.'''< over an inverted inte- 
^‘H)r mold. 

Abrasion, or cutting of vosseis from solid 
blocks of glass, involved the use of a i evolving 
\\lu'el. li^xainplcs of hemi.'^pheiical bowls of al- 
inost clear transj)arent glass were exhibited, as 


J i^iri'^eiiicni uhI ghi-SM plule from Penia 
(!)lh-llih fcnlmy A.D.) 

Tile toclmiqiie of j^Inss li]owin«, whicli began 
about two o('ntmie< hefovf, the (..’hi'istian era, 
lui& domiiiaterl the ;irt of gla.N’s-inakiiig ever >inee. 
Probably no three eoii.'^eeulive centuries (2iu! 
century to Df century wiines'?e(.i a greater 

influ.''tiial e.vpaii.'ihm in tin' lli.'^lory of glab«- 
inakiug. lor first-centm y ghi'^swai e ha.^ been 
found throughout the ancient world. 

Due of the inost inlere.vlij)g and beautiful, 
^ections of the Sniithsonian cxliibit featured 
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ol)jccts oi’ jslijjnic glass, which covered the period, Islamic artisans most certainly made use of 
7th to 12th century A.D. Islamic artisans not scientific knowledge, for lustre-ware was pro- 
only presoiTcd all the classical traditioris ot duced by the same chemical processes used in 
glass-making, but contributed their own metliods glass-making today. Highlight of the (jxhibit was 
as well. a special case containing Islamic blown lustre- 



TranspHicnt <’Ui>. m Imn. Pos'ubly 

Pci.'Jiou (9Hi-]2th <H.'utuiy A.D.) 

Dccoriirivc tecliiiic|iic.s w’cic, promoted in 
Islamic limes with lartlc and imagination. Til¬ 
ing (cutting) was widely used, not only to 
embellish vessels ornamentally, but also to 
fashion eufic inscriptions, section hy section, by 
competent tooling—twin tuhe.s surmounting a 
span of liorsc.-s bi'ing a fine example of this 
methcHl. 

Lustr('-wiir(', con.siilci'cil the grealcst contri¬ 
bution decorative Icchnitiucs in the histoiy 
of glass-making, made its appearance during the 
Islamic period. TIjLs method involved the use 
of silver compounds and other metiillic oxides 
which, tvhen a|)j)lie<l lo (lie surface and brought 
to a high temperatui'c. re.>,ultpd in hrilliunt 
colors ranging from golden shades through red¬ 
dish browns into deep i>urpJe. 


Twin tul>c3 simnovint a Siam of horses. Pre- 
Islamic or Iskriiiii (6th-8th centurj’ A.D.) 

ware, especially lighted to bring out the beauti¬ 
ful colors. 

An o.xann)lc of fused mosaic, or millefiori 
technique, was a mold-])rcs.sed lilac bowl filled 
with purple and whiti? spiral elements. This 
twhnique, practiseil in Islamic, times, consisted 
of imprcs.sing multi-colored glass into molten 
mixtures before shaping. 

Other outstanding examples of Islamic 
glass featured wore ointment bottles shaped in 
the form of a bird and a doliihin, molded beads, 
“sand-core’’ bottles, a ])alc green transparent 
ewer and a lustre cup. The last tw'o were from 
Persia, where the art of ancient glass-making 
reached its zenith, as it did throughout the 
Islamic world, during those amazing five centu¬ 
ries.— 




INOIAN TAX SYSTEM 


By Prof. LAKSHMAK 
()BjKCTivEf« f»F Taxation 

7 

Taxation should not bo considered as a mi'r'’ 
source of revenue-collection and revenue gatlKT- 
ing for the state. It is not to be regarded as a 
burden and an evil. The payment of a tax is to 
be considered as a neccssarx' obligation of citi¬ 
zenship. The tax system <»f a country i^ not 
only a re\'<Tiue-e!ii*ning measui’c aud device hut 
a powerful weapon to wipe out the vast di."- 
liarity of wealth and incomi; that exists in our 
society to day. It is a measure through whieh 
l>ublic good and public welfare ran be achieved 
and realised. It is to be regarded as an instru¬ 
ment of social change if the tax system leads to 
equitable distribution of wealtli and income. It 
has a .social purpose and aim. The tax system 
stands for social iwonsl'niction and social 
(hangc. But there are certain limits to the con¬ 
cept of taxation as a means to social ehang(‘. 
Fundamental economic and .«oeial changes can 
not be brought about by fiscal measures only. 
Non-fiscal measures are also neecssar)' foi- sueli 
fundamental changc.s. 

The tax system of a eountiy is to be judged 
from the triple principles of equity in the distri¬ 
bution of tax burden, the productivity of the 
eountiy and the economic efTfeets thereof. The 
problem of incidence can <letcrminc the eiiuitv 
of the tax system. A sound tax system must be 
fair in its incidence. All must pay the tax 
according to their capacity and ability. The 
twin principle of benefit and ability to pay 
must be taken into eonshleration in the formula¬ 
tion of a tax policy. The purpose of a tax sys¬ 
tem is to secure rapid economic develojiraent 
and progress. Economic grow’th and pi ogress 
must be regarded as a sme quo non of .a. sound 
tax system. The aim of a tax system is cons¬ 
tructive, In a welfare state, the, tax system is 
t'onsidered as an instrument of providing the 
greatest good to the greatest number. It is an 
instrument of bringing redistribution of wealth 
and income through public expenditure policy. 
In fact, everything depends upon the purposes 


PRA8AD SIMIA. m.a. 

for whieh increased tax revenue is spent. An 
unwise expenditure policy will neutralise the 
efieeto of a gootl tax systoni. 

In fine the tax system of a country stands 
for pi'ovidng the greatest good to the greatest 
numbei'. It. stands for rapid economic develop¬ 
ment., growtii and progress as well as bringing 
social and eeonomie readjustment's in society. 
The tax .‘'ystem is a refliTtioii of tlie social, 
economic and iiolitical relationship that sub¬ 
sists in the society. It expresses the relative posi¬ 
tion and rclation.ship of different classes of people 
in an economy. It expresses tl)(‘ir social views 
and eeonomie ideas. It is an* index of their 
eeonomie growth and progress, their welfare and 
well-being. In short the tax system of a country 
is a true reflection of the sum total of various 
relationships, eeonomie, social and political that 
we find in an economy in a jiarticular ]Tcriod of 
time. 

N'titif ano CnAiucrKRi.sTn s or Ixurw 
Tax System 

(a) Not based on accepted prnoiplcs of 

Taxation: • 

fndian tax system is not Imsed on accepted 
principles of taxation. The accepted canons of 
taxation arc the, principle of jirogression, justice, 
equality, elasticity ami fliversity. 'I'he lax sys¬ 
tem of India i-s ha.scd mori' on the con.sideratious 
of practical nature than on Iho right pvinei})lp.s 
of taxation and hence the tax .-ystem is not 
scientific. 

(b) Iliqdanned 'I'ax System: 

Indian tax sy.stcm is unsysteni.'itic, un¬ 
scientific, unplanned, hap-hazard find regressive 
in character. A sound tax system mu.xt be moti¬ 
vated by the triple objcctm* of welfare, econo¬ 
mic. development and equitable distribution so 
that there may not bo any wide gap. unbridgeable 
chasm lietwecii the wealth and income of the 
different classes of peoph*. Indian lax system is 
not sound in this respect. 
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<c) Largf niimber of indirect taxe^ and 
few direct taxe«: 

Tn the Indian tax system wc find a large 
Bumher of iiKlir(*ct taxes and a small nimilitr of 
direct taxes. Tlie halanco Ictuccii diiaai ami 
indirect lax(‘s is al>sciil ami lli( ra.ngc "f taxes 
narrow. The eleinoni of pvogn s'loii k found in 
a very few direct taxes like (lie Income tax. 
T'orporation Tax. Capital Oam- Tax. Estate 
Duty and Ex[)endiluic Ta.v (distom Duties 
fJentrat Exels^^ Duties, S.tles 'lax. Commodity 
'Taxes. Land revenue and sucli other indirect 
t»xe.s arc all regressi^-t. jn cli.aiai ter. The huiden 
of such taxes do not fall c(|uital)!y on all Mc(i,in.= 
of the p<“()ple. d'lie poorer '■'(■(•(ion.s of flij. pi'opic 
are hearing muclt greater Inirdcu that rlicy i an 
>t/ff>rd nhilc others who are rich ,ai'e not payiiig 
as nuioh as they can alfurd to jtay 'I'lu.- huiden 
of taxation on the urhan popniatinn is much 
groster than tlnit on the nnal iiopnlation. 

(dj Yield id' tax eti'orts uuhaianced; 

The proportion of diieci tax eirorl- to tot 
revenue is very low in eonip.ii ison to advanecd 
rounfrie* of the worhl. Idle i outi’ilnition o; 
direct taxt's (o total ecvenui' in Imli.a Iia- 
incrc.ased from 12 ta ,• cent in 19:i8-3« to 45 pel 
ci’iif' in ]n44-4.'>. hut has f.-illin down to .‘j8 pei 
cent in the cur.rent Mr. Krishnaiuacluiri's 
•nidgct of 10.57 .58 fu India only one pei-sun out 
of even' ,560 pays income tax as comj.a;e:| to 44 
per cent in I'.K.. ,‘>7 c' r cent jn (\!g \ 34 j„.j' 

wit in Australia .and 20 |)(r cent m Canada. 
The contribution of direct taxes to totfd revc- 
nuc stands at 38 [.icr <cnl in India whereas in 
L.8.A. it is 8.5 jier cent .and in U.K 54 per 
rent. 

ie) Direct la.xe. are inefliclcnl and in- 
equit.abic: 

According to Prol. Kaldor. (he Rnlish ex¬ 
pert. the prcseiil. cy.icm of diifet taxation is 
both inefficient and inerpjitabi.-. It i.s inepn- 
tablc because the present base of laxat'on “In¬ 
come” is defective and Lua.si d as a measure of 
taxable capacity and i.s ..apahle of b.iuf, 
pillatfd by certain class of tax-jiay'i r.s. R i,s 
incflBcient because the limit m 1 charaetor of in¬ 
formation furnished liy the tax-pav'i'?. and the 
absence of any compifhcn.^ivc reporting system 
on pi'operty tranaaction.s and profifr income 
make Iargc-j«*ale evasion through concealment 


or under-statcMienhs of profits and property in¬ 
come ridativcly easy. 

(f) Large volume of Evasion: 

Riot. Kaldor holds that tlic amount of tax 
evasion stands between Rs. 2(M) to Rs. .3U0 
crorcs annually and the hirlden income may he 
of the order of Rs. 570 crorcs. This volume of 
tax evasion and hidden income takes away the 
little elemenl of progivssion whcili wc fiml in the 
Indian tax' system. \ re-ovii'iili'd (ax system 
nnisl try to reiline the large volume (>f (ax eva- 
' mn and hidden incoino. 

(gt H<gi'ession nature-incidence, heavy; 
Indian tax sy.steiu is liighly ri'grcs.sivo in 
nature and character. This is so hecaiisc Hie 
mcitknc-- of (a.xation is not fair. A -oiind tax 
.sysN-m in a welfare state must he fair, just and 
erpiitahlc in its incidence. tax .yv.-Uin lirings re¬ 
distribution of wealth and income in the i-ociety 
through f»ro])pr jiublie cxpinditui’ loliey. 1'he 

Vitally linked up with 
tile problem of |)ul)li(- exiienditurc imliey. Public 
expenditure policy may neutralise (he effects of 
a sound tax •'.vsteni. 

fli) Burden of tlic tax ime«|ual: 

'F.ie Taxation Eiuinirv f'oiruiiiitec of 1924 
(‘pined that the burden of Indian tax .sysUa'i w.as 
not higli. hut its distribution was iiitf(|Mal it 
afiect.ed the poor s(a;tion of the pcaiple projHir- 
tionately raori' than the richer .-('ciion of the 
eomnnmity. rert.ain < la.sse.s went untaxed while 
the l)urd('n on others was heavy. 8ir Walter 
Stamp sii[)i>ortcd this view. Sir James Grigg. 
the Piiiaiiee Minister of the Govoriiment of 
Indi.a, declared in 1938 that “taxation in this 
country- flndia) lets off the rieh too li.ghtly and 
pre.s.scstlie jioor too heavily.” Prof. K. T. Shah, 
too eonelud'''d that the burden of Indian tax sys¬ 
tem wa.s unequal. 

(i) Effects not wholesome; 
rile total effects of the Indian tax system 
ar-' also not happy. Indian tax system is not 
helpful and conducive to formation of Capital. 
The inccntive.s and power to save which help in 
the formation of capital are vitally vitiated.'Th« 
low standard of living, the small per capita in¬ 
come, the miserable plight of the people, lack of 
T^Tlfare measures all speak in volume of the bad 
offoet.s of the Indian tax .sy,stem. 
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(j) Low tax 

The proportion of tax efforts to National in¬ 
come in India is vciy low. It stands at 7 per cent 
only. This percentage when compared with 21 
per cent in Ceylon. lf> per cent in Egypt, 26 iwr 
cent in' U.S.A^. and 41 per cent in tCK.. 
clearly speaks of the low tax efforts of the Indian 
people. Per capita tax contribution is, also very 
poor. .An Indian pays Rs. 22 only w'lKreas a 
Canadian ])ays Rs. 1613. a British Citizen 
Ks. 1274 and an American IC. 2272 and an 
Australian Rs. 1273. But one should not run 
aw'ay with the idea that the burden of taxation 
is low in India. \ low percentage of a low 
national income cniails a much greater hardsihii 
and sacrifice than a higher percentage of a 
higher national income. ITowevi'r. atcoriling to 
Colin Clark, under normiil circiun^lance'^ 26 ja r 
cent of the n.atiomd iiu ome i« the lim'd of tax¬ 
able capacity in any country. 

(k) Equality not achieved; 

Indian tax sysii'in is not eonlnlnifing veiy 
rmieh tow-ards the reduction of inequality of 
wealth and income prevailing in the country. 
Tills is so because the major share of the total 
tax revenue is eollocfed through indiri'cl taxes 
which arc ix-gressivc in eharaeter. The rich are 
getting richer and have to In-av a le.-s amount of 
burden compared to the heavy burden should¬ 
ered by the jioor section of the enmmunity. 

(l) Dcwloiuneiit Programmes suffering: 

The pro'^eiit tax system cannot cope with 

the deve!o|nuPntaI programme* launched under 
the two live-Yoar Plans heeause the sys¬ 
tem lacks elasticity and diversity. Taxes are 
not diverse and they lack the i>rincij>lo of elasti¬ 
city. Indian tax system is eon.servat-ive. Deve¬ 
lopmental programme.* and welfaiv works can 
only be suecessfiflly carried on if the tax .*ys{eiri 
is diversified and the prineiide of elasticity i* 
introduced in the tax system. Indian tax system 
requires thorough over-hauling, reformation and 
reconstruction to meet, the needs of under-deve¬ 
loped economy of this country. For rapid deve¬ 
lopment of economic growl li and progress, for re¬ 
ducing inequality of income and wealth, for 
social changes and reconstruction, for insuring 
the principle of justice and equality the Indian 
tax system requires re-orientation and changes 
to fit in with the growing needs of the welfare 
state. 


(m) Pattern of Public Expenditure: 

The pattern of public expenditure policy of the 
Government of India is also not sound in vdew 
of the fact that a large sum of money is being 
spnet over defence and security services whilt 
national building services and welfare works are 
suffering anil being neglected. 8o long as the 
pattern of public expenditure is not geared to the 
chariot wheel of ju-ojeets and measures contri¬ 
buting to welfare of the people tin- grim in¬ 
equality. the low standard of living, the suffer¬ 
ing of the people will remain and tarnish and 
disfigure the fcac of the economy. 

(n) The distribution of tax levv'itue be¬ 
tween the rnion and the State Government i.s not 
jiropor, adequate and based on *(*ientific prin¬ 
ciples . 

1 

Pruxcjr.\L llEtKcns or the Ixdu.n Ta.v 
System 

Tile nature of the Indian tax system reveals 
demeiit*-. defect* and short-i’omings of the tax- 
slnieiure rather than its merits. In short, the 
l)riiui[)al defeets of the tax system may be 
,*ummcd up thus:--The Indian tax system is not 
based on aeei-ptcd principles of taxation. It is 
not planned, organised and .*y.stem»tie. It is not 
''Cientifie. The element of progression in Hu* tax 
system is vit'ated by a large volume of evasion 
and hidden income. 'Pile direct tax sy.-tem is 
inoffieiont and inequitable. The direct taxes are 
very few'. There are a large number of indiivot 
taxes, and the burden of taxes is not equal. The 
incidence of tax-burden falls heavily on the 
poorer seetion of the community than on the 
richer section. Tax efforks are very low’ in com¬ 
parison to national income. The tax system ie 
higlily regi’cssivi* in nature and character. The 
tax ssystoin does not lead to equitable distribu¬ 
tion of national wealth and income and hence 
grim inequality disfigures the face of the 
economy. Rapid growth and development of the 
economy is not taking place due to the lack of 
the ju'ineiple of div'^rsity and elasticity. Projiei- 
expenditure policy cannot bo executed with 
such meagre tax efforts of the people. The 
effects of taxation are very much dejiresaing. 
Capital formation is at it.* lowest ebb. The*will 
to sav'c and power to save—the two springs and 
strings of capital formation are not properly 
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chanellised. The tax system is consen-ative. 
It does not take into account the low 
standard of living of the people. Welfare 
measures are not properly executed. A 
large share of tax efforts are being sj^nt 
on defence and security scr\'ices and hence 
nation-building and welfare measures and 
works are suffering. Inadequate financial provi¬ 
sions for welfare'measures and services explain 
the low standard of living, grim and grinding 
poverty, misery and degradation of tlie people. 
The tax system is unjust, in(X|uitable and ineffi¬ 
cient and cannot coi)e with the dcvclojmicntal 
progranimc.s launched under tlu' two Five- 
Year Plans of ptiogrcss, juosjx’rity and welfare 
of the people. 

Re>x>um ]V1e.\si;ri£.s am) i’itoPosAns ro 
Re-Obient Indian Ta.\ Systc-m 

LjCt us now divert our attention toward.^ the 
, schemes, plans, proposjils and roeommendations 
of tax refonn suggested by the Taxation En¬ 
quiry Commission of 1953-54. With prof. Kaldor. 
^of. S. N. Agarwal, and others, we are also 
to see how these recommendations have been 
given efifoct to by Sri T. T. Krishnamachari, 
the Finance Minister of the Covernment of 
India in his budget pruijosal for 1957»58. 

At the very outset it can be said that the 
Taxation En(iuiry Commission of 1953-54 
attempts to survey the entire structure of Indian 
Tax system and suggests reforms covering all 
the spheres of the tax system. The coniniission 
attempts ■ at, a systematic re-orientation of the 
Indian tax structure so as to fulfil the require¬ 
ments of the developmental planning. The re¬ 
oriented tax policy is liased on the triple arch¬ 
stone—^t/he equality approach, the incentive 
approach and the development approach. The 
proposals are very comprehensive. Let us 
examine the suggestions proposed by the Taxa¬ 
tion Enquiry Commission. 

of the income tax should lx- reduced from 


keeping with the. system of allowance provided 
in U.K. Income Tax system. 

(2) The Taxation Enquiry Commission rc- 
C/ommended increases in the Existing Excise 
duties on sugar, kerosine, tea, cloth and matches 
and suggested imposition of, new duties on 
woolen textiles, electric lamps, batteries, paper, 
sewing machine and other articles. This 
eiiHanceinent would bring 40 to 45 per cent 
increased revenue to Central Ex(dicquor. Tlie 
recommendations have been incorporated in the 
Budgets. This trend is likely to continue in 
future budgets as well, 

(3) Additional taxation of wide range of 
luxury or semi-luxury products at fairly sul>s- 
tantial I’atcs aecotnpanied by brtxul-basccl taxa¬ 
tion of articles of mass-consumption at compara¬ 
tively low rates has been recommended to 
achieve ccjuality in the tax system of the 
countiy'. 

f'or the i)urposc'> of developments pro¬ 
gramme a diversifu'd scheme of taxation with 
emphasis on both depth and range has iH'en le- 
cominended. The Commission recommends a 
developmental rebate of 25 jxt cent on all sircci- 
fic investments in fixed assets. To sitimulat-o 
new investment and enterprise in private sector 
a giant of a oomplcte tax holiday for six years 
from the first year of production to new concerns 
of special national importance has been re- 
comendeil. The g<'neral tax relief up to 6 per 
cent of the employed capital in all the new 
industrial concerns is to be replaced by this 
new scheme of concessions and tax holiday. The 
recommendations for Dcvclojiments Rebate and 
Tax holiday would go a long way in stimulating 
the Private Sector of the economy. Private 
investment would be stimulated and Planned 
Economy would have rounded development. 

These suggested changes would make the 
Indian tax system more equitable, just and 
officiejit. 

Prof. Kaldor suggested reforms mainly in 


Rs. 4200 to Rs. 3000 so that the lax may be 
broad-based. This suggestion has been accepted 
by T. T. Krishnamachari in his budget propo¬ 
sals for 1967-58. Children allowance up to the 
limit'of Rs, 600 has been given. This rc-oriented 
income tax, with a system of allowance is in 
(1) It suggested that the exemption limit 


the field of Direct Taxes so that finance-s may 
be available for developmental schemes and 
programmes. He aims at broadening the base of 
direct taxes in India. His scheme is for compre¬ 
hensive reform in the realm of personal income 
taxation and suggests significant changes in the 
domain of business taxation. Prof. Kaldor also 
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recommended a single comprehensive return, a 
sclf-checking system of personal taxation and 
an automatic reportmg system. This scheme if 
brought into operation will do away with the 
defect of the large volume of evasion and hidden 
income in the country. Thus Prof. Kaldor has 
recommend five taxes—all in the field of Direct 
Taxes to make the system of direct taxes more 
efficient and equitable. They are as follows: 

1. Income Tax. 2. (’apital Gains Tax. 

Annual Wealth Tax. 4. Personal Exiiendi- 
ture Tax. And 5. C»<‘neral Gift Tax. 

income Tax: —Prof. Kaldor divides his pro¬ 
posal on dirc'et taxation into two categories 
—one dealing with iKjrsonul taxation and the 
other dealing with business taxation. “Income,” 
the j)resent base of i>ersonai taxation, is ex- 
Ircmly dishonest. The ral(> of income tax is 
high. It stand.s at 92 per cent in the highest slab. 
The maximum rate of income tax should not he 
more, than 45 per cent. But this reform should 
he carried on with an imposition of another tax 
on personal expenditure at higher levels. Per¬ 
sonal c^xpendilui’e tax would .serve as a moat 
' effective eheek on private sj)ending and would 
make up for the los.s of revenue if any under in¬ 
come tax. In the domain of business, 
Prof. Kaldor has suggestetl significant changes 
in the domain of business taxation. He .sug¬ 
gests a single uniform company tax of 7 anna.s 
in the nipce. All other direct taxes on business 
are to bo abolished. These changes if imple¬ 
mented would increase tax revenue by R.s. 60 to 
100 erores per annum. 

Capital Gahm Tax :—All capital gains on 
realisation and all casual gains and capital 
receipts not chargeable at present, should 
be charged to Income Tax which means a flat 
rate charge of 7 annas in the rupc'e once the 
combined income including capital gains ex¬ 
ceeds Rs. 25000. Capital gains of companies 
should be chargeable to tax in the same way as 
trading profits. Prof. Kaldor’s most impoi^nt 
recommendations relate to capital allowances 
and company taxation. There is no justification 
for allowing depreciation allowance under a sys¬ 
tem of income tax which exempts Capital 
Gains. And even wheii Capital Gains are taxed 
on realization, depreciation should in equity be 
allowed for on sale or obsolescence of an asset 


bnd not earlier as is done under the present sys-i 
tern. Prof. Kaldor recommends a once-for-all 
capital allowance in the very year of outlay with 
a provision for carrying forward the un¬ 
absorbed portion. This allowance should be 
given on selective principle. 

Wealth Tax: —Dr. Kaldor has recom¬ 
mended the imposition of Wealth Tax or Pro¬ 
perty Tax as a substitute for the very high 
slabs of Income Tax and Sui)er Tax prevailing in 
this countiy^. The arguments in favour of 
w'ealth tax are based upon the defects ijnd defi¬ 
ciencies of the income tux and super tax w'hieh 
arc sought to be remedied. The maximum rate 
of Income Tux is as higli a.'i 92 per cent. Kaldor 
recommended its reduction to 45 per cent and 
suggested the imposition of wealth tax as the 
substitute of income tax on higher slabs. The 
tax on wealtli 'recommended for India was 
the prototy{>e of the wealth tax prevalent in 
Scandinavian countries. Dr. Kaldor was of the 
opinion that the tax be levied at tlie rate of 0.3 
p.c. per annum on the lowest slab (i.e,, from 
Its. I lakh to R.«. 4 lakhs) rising to 1.5 per cent 
per annum on the highest slab (i.e., on thC' 
value of property in excess of Rs. il5 lakhs). 
Tlius Di'. Kaldor recommended an exemption 
limit of Rs, 1 Lakh for the puriK)se of levying 
an annual tax on wealtli. Thus income tax 
coupled w'ith property or w'calth tax better ful¬ 
fils the taxation canon of ‘ability to pay.’ 

Dr, Kaldor’s recommendation of “Wealth 
Tax” has been implemented by T. T. Krishna- 
machari in his budget for 1957-58. The exemp¬ 
tion limit in the budget has been raise^l to 2 
lakhs from Rs. 1 lakli advocated by Dr. Kal¬ 
dor. The rates are also different. The rates arc 
I per cent jier luinum of the first 10 lakhs, 1 p.c. 
for the next 10 Lakhs and 1^ p.c. on balance. 
Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari has treated the 
wealthy class a little more leniently than what 
Dr. Kaldor did in his tax refonu proposal. 

Personal Expenditure Tax: The introduction 
of fcJxpenditure Tax as a substitute for Income 
Tax and the Super Tax for the higlier brackets 
has been recommended by Dj’. Kaldor. The 
arguments for Expenditure Tax are based on the 
ground that expenditure tax will promote sav¬ 
ings and curb spending more than i.s done by In¬ 
come Tax and Super Tax. This tax would bring 
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about, equity in the tax system. A progressive 
exp^iture tax would achieve a, greater degree 
of equity than a Super Tax or Sur Tax. Ex¬ 
penditure Tax would stimulate savings and check 
inflations by discouraging consumption among the 
richer groups. Expenditure Tax has been incor¬ 
porated in the Budgtst for 1957-58 at such rates; 
10 p.c. above oxi>enditure of Ks. 10000 and 
20 p.c. between Rs. 10 to 20 thousands, 40 p.c. 
between expenditure of H.«. 20 to 40 Ihoiisanda 
and 60 p.c. between Ks. 30 to 40 iliou.suuh anti 
between Tl.s. 40 to iV) thou.''an(ls, aiiil 100 p.c. 
expenditure exceeding Rs. 50.000. 

Gift Tax: —Prof. Kaldor rcconmicmlcd tluii 
there is an immediate nctcssiiy of (lencral ('oft 
Tax to supplement the Death Duties. Absence 
of Gift Tax leads lo large-.'^eale evasion of dealli 
dutie.s through transfer of ])roj)ei’ty iliiriu<r one’s 
life. time. The imposition of General (jifi Tax 
will make the evasion of death dnlies impos¬ 
sible. 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari has Irieil to 
bring about ehanges in the Tax stniclui'e of the 
country by introducing in his budget the ix'coui- 
mendations of Dr. Kaldor as well as tlic sugges¬ 
tions f)f the 'raxation Enquiry Commission of 
1963-64. 

Wealth aud Expenditure Taxes as rceom- 
lueniled by Kaldoj' ha\e been aecej)ted but in a 
modified form. Capital (.lain.s Tax has also been 
introduced m the mid-year Finance Bill of J956. 
Certain ehanges in th<- structure of Income Tax 
with a system of allowance have been accepted. 
But one fails to undei'stand as to why T. T. 
Krishnainachari failed to plug the loophole in 
the field of Death Duties by income of Gift Tux. 

Prof. S. N. Agarwal suggests various re¬ 
forms in the realm of Income Tax, Death Duties, 


Sales Tax, Agricultural Income Tax IlOir bring 
about the element of progression, justice and 
equality in the Tax system of the country. 
Prof. A. C. Minoche advocates for equity in- 
Indian taxation by distributing the tax burden 
e<iuita,bly and levying the tax according to tax¬ 
able capacity. The incidence of taxation must 
be fair, just and equitable.. 

Thus the tax systsru of the countiy can b* 
improved, and made more equitable by iutiXHlue- 
ing the eh'meiits of j)rogres.sion in the realm of 
direct la.xes. Direct taxes have to be made 
more i>rogressiVe, efficient and equitable. .Cl] 
loopholes in the management and administratio; 
of diiect taxes have to he plugged so that eva- 
sum may not take place. Evasion has to he 
.'•topped. Rales of Estate Duty have to be 
raised. Imposition of General Gift 'I’ax w ill make 
the evasion of IXath Duty through the traiiafer 
of Projtci'ty during one’s lifetime impos-^iblc. 
All these measures will bring more revenues and 
at the same time reduce the present inequality 
in the di.strihution of wealth. Sale taxes .should 
he reduced by Union Excise Duties specially on 
luxuiy articles. Heavy duties on luxury goods 
will make the tax system all the more just and 
equitable. I.and can bear a higher share of lax 
burden. The rates of Agriculture Income Tax 
should be made more stoej*. Taxes on windfall 
should also be made a. part of the tax system. 
Different states should levy betterment taxes. 
The Second Finance (’ommission has recom¬ 
mended allocation of revenues and Grant-in* 
Aid from the standi>oint of needs, wquirements 
and the welfare of the people. Defence Expendi¬ 
ture has to be eurtfiiled and ilxpcnditure on 
Development and Welfare works has to be acce¬ 
lerated. All these will go to make the tax sys¬ 
tem progressive, just, fair, equitable and efficient. 



FOOD CnAim ENQtjRY caMMITTEE ttEFOftt* 

By hare KRISHNA SAHA, m.a., 


AUi the agricultural statistics, collected by the 
Government, show that production of food- 
grains is increasing. However inaccurate they 
may be—if the same inaccuracy persists through¬ 
out the series, there is very little room for 
doubting that production hOis increaml. At the 
same time prices are rising in an abnormal way. 
Mere increase of j)opulatioii does not account 
for this rise in prices. The Government of 
India appointed a Committee under the presi- 
<lcncy of Sri Asoka Mehta to make a thorough 
invostigalion and suggest the remedial measures. 
'J’he result is the Report under review. The best 
service the ix'vicwei' can do is to introduce the 
report to the intelligent reader. 

The report is workman-like. Quite brief 
—sometinK’s too much. Well-documented with 
stati.stics and charts. But though the causes of 
the recent shortage of foodgrains relative to 
demand and those of rise of their prices have 
been completely discussed, one feels that the 
remedies ptX)po.sed for the disease arc very mild, 
and hardly .strike the problem at its roots. 

The Report reviews the trends in prices of 
foodgrains in Ch. II, the Food policy of the 
Government in (’h. Ill, and factors in rise in 
prices in Ch. IV. In Chapter V. the Com¬ 
mittee briefly discussc.s the “Prospects for the 
Future” and eomc.s to the conclusion that due to 

(1) increase in population (2.% per annum), 

(2) increase in income leading to an increase in 
outlay on food especially superior ([ualities of 
cereals more than in i)roportion to rise in income 
in ease of lowest income groups, the total 
demand for foodgrains may increase by 14.4 
—•15 per cent. The committee estimates the 
total demand for foodgrains in 1960-1961 would 
l>e about 79 million tons. 

The Committee then estimates the future 
supply of foodgrains, an<l finds that the expected 
domestic production of foodgrains in 1960-61 
would be of the order of 77.6 million tons. The 
Committee is fully aware that this estimate is 
however, subject to errors, to cycles in produc¬ 
tion, defects in primary data, variation from the 

* Cfoverrment of India PvbliMtion, Nov. 1957. 
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trend which may be of the order of 7% in indi^ 
vidual years. On the other hand, intep-crop 
variations in output as well aa inter-regional 
variations must also be taken into amount. The 
Connuittcp then considers the pro.spect of im¬ 
ports of wheat and rice from abroad and oon- 
clude.s that the gap between demand and out¬ 
put is likely to subsist in spite of imports. 

“It should be ... . instability of food 
prices is also not likely to abate during the next 
few years’’ (p. 74). In Ch. VI of the Report the 
Committee proceeds to con.-iidcr the problem of 
price .stablisation. It docs not favour complete 
rationing but it also thinks that complete free 
trade in foodgrains is undesirable because food- 
grain niark’Cts in India are essentially imperfect 
and are not able to correct the instabilities 
caused by demand of large metropolitan areas 
as also by the existence of pockets of scarcity. 

The view of the Committee on this impor¬ 
tant i)roblcm will be fuond on Sec. 6.5 (p. 77). 

“The solution to the food problem in our 
view lies between complete free trade and full 
control .... restrictive character.” The Com¬ 
mittee thinks that rigid integratieVn of price 
structure, which is not desirable on the one hand 
will put. too much strain on the administration; 
on the other it may “distort and obstruct to such 
a groat extent the normal functioning of econo¬ 
mic forces that it may result in more harm than 
good.” 

The regulatory measures [xroposed by the 
Committee is that the Government should under¬ 
take “oi)en market purchase and sale of food- 
grains as a regular iwasure food” Sec. 

6.11 fp. 80). Certain other measures will have 
to be undertaken in a period of rising prices to 
supi>lement the above. These are suggested in 
Sec. 6.12 (quote). 

These two sections give the gist of the 
Committee’s recommendations. The gist of the 
Report deals with Administrative Machinery 
proposed to be set up to implement the above 
recommendations. 

The Committee recommends the setting .up 
of a high-powered “Price Stabilisation Board” 
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composed of representatives of the Ministries 
of Food, Agriculture, Finance, Commerce, Indus¬ 
try, Railways, as also the Planning Commission 
and the Reserve Bank of India. It will w'ork 
through a separate body, the ‘‘Foodgruins Stabili¬ 
sation Organisation,’’ under the Ministiy of 
Food and Agriculture. The Committee also re¬ 
commends a Central Food Advisory Council 
composed of representatives of agriculture, trade, 
industiy, workers, consumers hanks co-opera¬ 
tives, leading political parties and (>conomists. 
We may state at once that the Council is likely 
to be too unwieldy to be of tiny real use 

The Committee abo urges the creation of a 
Prices Intelligence l)i\ ision, to which of course, 
no exception can be taken. As it is, on this sub¬ 
ject, there is dearth of reliable and comprehen¬ 
sive statistics to work upon. Wc may go further 
and suggest similar organisations should Ijc set 
up by State Covernmonts but on a much 
smaller scale. What is mure important is publi¬ 
cation of the main statistics promi)tly—a time 
lag of six months or more, usual with Govern¬ 
ment publications, is of no help. 

In Ch. VII, the Committee deals with the 
duties of the Foodgrains Stabilisation Organi¬ 
sation of which the most important w'ork would 
be to undertake ‘buffer stock’ operations. It 
should complete its i)urchase operations within 
three months of the harvest. It must of course, 
have warehouses in imi>ortant producing and 
consuming centres. For building up its stock, 
some form of ‘Limited Corapulsoiy Procurement’ 
would be necessary. The committee recommends 
the oordoning-off of the States of Oi issa and the 
Punjab, the delta districts of the Andhra Pra¬ 
desh and the Chhatisgarh area of the Madhya 
Pradesh. The Committee considers the alter¬ 
native methods of levy on all rice and flour mills 
as also a fixed levy for cvciy acre of land on 
substantial farmers but docs not recommend 
these, The Organisation should according to the 
Committee, maintain a reserve stock of at least 
2 million tons which reserve must be replenished 
from' time to time. To build-up this stock as 
well for meeting the needs of deficit areas, it will 
be necessary to resort to imports of foodgrains 
from other counties. A licensing of all dealers 
and foodgrains would be necessary if the F.S.O. 
i^.to function efficiently. 


In Ch. VIII. the Committee Joals with 
Fair Price Shops, subsidised sales, creation of 
2 ones, grain golas and organisation of local 
relief works and recommends that a special 
division should be set up in the Ministries of 
Food and Agriculture in the Centre as well as 
the States to ])rom(de the production and con¬ 
sumption of subsidiary food. 

In Ch. IX. the Second Five-Year Plan re¬ 
garding increased production of foodgrains has 
been considered. The achievement ratio is esti¬ 
mated to be about 80%. In this connection the 
committee considers the irrigation projects, 
improved seeds, ohcmieal fertilisers and recom¬ 
mends setting ui> of a larger number of seed- 
stores and more factories for the production of 
cheinieal fertilisers and briefly touches on 
tneehaniea, farming, land reclamation, as well 
as Commimily Development and National Ex¬ 
tension Services. Tt lias also devoted a para¬ 
graph on useless and stray cattle. 

In order to meet the problem of distribution, 
it is necessary that measures should be taken 
to augment and encourage the flow of market¬ 
able surplus of foodgrains. For this purpose the 
committee recommends regulation of the food- 
grains markets. There are only 298 such regu¬ 
lated tnarkets in the wdiolc of India and none in 
West Bengal. Tt also recommends setting up of 
Grain Gohis in rural areas on co-opi'rativc 
basi.s, as has been done in Orissa. 

Tn Ch. X., th-e Committee studies the food 
situation iu the eastern districts of Uttar Pra¬ 
desh in some details and recommends intensive 
surveys for other scarcity areas. 

The following reasons are given for low 
yields: 

(1) Sub-marginal cultivation. 

(2) Over fragmentation. 

(3) Decline in well irrigation due to lack 
of repair, 

(4) Poor progress of flood control schemes. 

(5) Growth of population. 

It is pointed out that even though the area 
is chronically deficit, the region is a substan¬ 
tial exporter of foodgrains. This, the Committee 
points out, must be stopped at all costs. On the 
other hand, it is recommended that foodgrains 
should be supplied to this area at cheap prices 
on a continuing basis. 
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THE BUDDHA AND HIS MESSAGE: 
By N. dangulec. Popular Book Depot, Bom- 
Oay, 1957. Pp. 206. Price Rs. 4.60. 

In this postliuiuously publislicd work tlw 
author, who is well-known for his studies in 
Indian agriculture, has attempted to present 
‘the essential features’ of the Buddha’s teachings 
divested of their accretions of myths and mira¬ 
cles. (p. 18). The author’s view-point is well 
indicated by his statement that ‘the message of 
the Buddha is the greatest heritage of Asia’ (p. 
17) and that ‘a revived faith in Buddhism’ freed 
from its metaphysics is bound to ‘provide an 
enduring foundation for the harmonious growth 
of Asian culture and civilisation’ (p. 26). Ad¬ 
mitting the insufficiency of science or secular 
power to fulfil ‘the noble purpose of recreating 
civilisation’ tp. 26), and while, fully sympathis¬ 
ing with the author’s trumpet-call to the Bud¬ 
dhist leaders of Asia to re-interpret the Master’s 
messago in the spirit of his ‘mandate for the 
spiritual uplift of man’ (p. 38), it is permis¬ 
sible to point out that the above statements 
ignore the political and economic forces at pre¬ 
sent in the ascendant among the liberated 
nations of Asia, and again, the vital role which 
Islam is playing in shaping Asian history in our 
times. The author’s exposition of the Buddhist 
doctrines of the 8-fold Noble Path, the Middle 
Way, and Nirvana as well as of the Buddha’s 
attitude towards ahimsa, karma and transmigra¬ 
tion of souls (Ch. Ill) is correct so far as 
it goes, but unfortunately it is derived entirely 
from the canon of the Thcravada school of Bud¬ 
dhism. The author would have done well in 
developing the tenets that give essential unity to 
the various differences that came to mark Bud¬ 
dhism in the course of its expansion outside 
India’s limits. The •concluding chapters (Chs. 
VI-^I) contain an antholo^ of extracts (many 
of which are perfect gems in thought and ex- 


prc^sion) from the Buddhist writings of diffe¬ 
rent lands and times. It would have been well 
if the opinion.s of umdern exponents of Bud¬ 
dhism had been given in the form of an appen¬ 
dix instead of being incorporated in these chap¬ 
ters. We have noticed some mis-statements of 
fact, e.g.. that ‘Asia never had any religious 
wars’ (p. 25), and mi.“-prints such as ‘Angarika 
Dharmapala’ (p. 33). Instancess of historical 
inaccuracies are ‘Kapilavastu, the capital city 
of Kosala’ (p. 41), and the precise dates given 
to the birth of the Buddha and the first Buddhist 
Council (pp. 41, 83). The reference to ‘Asoka’S 
Capital Anuradhapura’ (p. 91) is a slip, the 
identification of Suvarnabhumi with Burma (p. 
92) is problematical, the Atthakalha is not the 
title of the commentary on the Dhammapada 
(p. lU). 

The work which is dedicated to the memory 
of Rishi Dwijendra Nath Tagore is pro-fixed' 
with a Foreword by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and 
an Introduction by Miss I. B. Horner and a 
poem of Rabindranath Tagore, while it con¬ 
cludes with a glo.ssary of Sanskrit and Pali 
words. The. paper, print and get-up are good 
and the price is remarkably clieap for the value 
of the work. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

FUNDAMENTAL’QUESTIONS OF INDIAN 
METAPHYSICS AND LOGIC: By Dr. SusU 
Kumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D., Retired George 
V Profeesor of Philosophy, Calcutta Umversity. 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION: By the same (Author. 

Distributed by Chuckervertty Chatterjee 
and Co., Calcutta, 

The books under review come from a re¬ 
nowned professor of philosophy who taught ia 
the Calcutta University for more than four 
decades. Dr. Maitra has the unique gift of a 
clarity of thought and a precision of expression, 
so rare even amongst the more publicised authors 
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of repute. His Fundamental Questions of Indian 
Metaphysics and Logic is a topical treatment of 
different metaphysical and logical problems of 
Indian philosophy. A topical treatment un¬ 
doubtedly conduces to a clearer perception of 
the issues and of the standpoints of the dilfeient 
schools of thouglit. It is an usual practice with 
the writers of the histories of Indian philosophy 
to present systeniwisc the difi’erenl problems of 
Indian philosophy, botli logical and meta¬ 
physical. Dr. MaitraV happy depaiturc from 
this tradition has undoubtedly onliaMcod tlic 
usefulness of tlie volume. 

The book gives an objective presentation of 
th-e Indian treatment of stime of the fundamental 
questions of philosojiby as discussed in the 
different schools of Indian thought. The author 
has mainly followed the original Sanskrit texts 
with meticulous care and us such the discussions 
claim an authenticity which can hardly be 
ignored. The book has been divided into two 
parts; Metajihysies and Logic. The first part 
deals with such fundamental pi’oblems of Indian 
metuphysies as the pjoblems of sainanya and 
visesa, the problem of the existence, of God 
(Nyuya apjuoaehj, the Samkhya theory of 
purusa and prakriti and the Jaina thcoiy of 
syadvada. The ‘Logic’ part pi'Osents the Indian 
views on perception, inference and testimony as 
sourec.s of knowledge. A sifting critical analysis 
by the author has carefully ascertained the 
merits of the rival claims of the 'claimants. The 
chaptir entitled ‘Theories of Validity in Indian 
Philosophy’ is really illuminating. 

The lucid writing of the author clearly 
bears out the fact that he knew what he was' 
writing. Though it sounds paradoxical, yet our 
observation signifies a meainng which cannot be 
lightly brushed aside as redundant." Metaphysics 
of false appearance and ‘Negation’ deserve a 
careful reading. They bring out to the fore the 
author’s keen insight into and a good grounding 
in the Advaita and other systems of Indian 
philosophy. As such the book deserves a dis¬ 
tinguished place and we arc sure, it will earn 
its much-deserved distinction before the first 
edition exhausts. The teacher and the taught 
and the larger reading public will find it profit¬ 
able to go through the volume. Serious students 
of Indian metaphysics and epistomology, we are 
sure, will not be disappointed. 

Studies in Philosophy and Religion finds its 
second edition. The first edition, when it came 
out, w'^as enthusiastically received by all serious 
students of philosophy. It contained fifteen 
essays. The second edition is a collection of 


eighteen papers written at different periods of 
time. The attentive reader, in spite of the seem¬ 
ing lack of cohesion in the treatise, will surely 
discover an underlying unity in the essays which 
has been unw'ittingly given to them by a logical 
and consistent mind who spun the thought-webs. 
It is iqiparent that the author is an idealist who 
does not subscribe to the Hegelian notion of a 
eolK ient whole of experience ex<’ept as a wishful 
thought or a ncees.saiy make-believe. It has 
been liis endeavour throughout to make out the 
objedive forms as the self-alienation of the fr<!e 
subjeer. As an out-and-out Samkarite the 
author does not believe in any eompromise W’ith 
objectivism cither of the iilcalistic or of the 
realistic brand. He exjdains bis position in the 
e.'ssay.s entitled ‘iSpiritual Life’ and in the second 
pap('r on ‘Theories of False Appearance.’ 

The es.says are mostly of a. technical uatuie 
and they suit the trained and the initiated. The 
layman wouhl find it difficult to have a proper 
appn'ciation as the abstruse thought process of 
the author has been eoiiched in very many 
t' clinical niceties. Of course, e.ssays like capital 
punishment and ‘Religion of Aneient Egypt’ 
arc intended for general readers. Essays 
on religion, such as, ‘Religion and Magic’ 
are monuments of scholarship and they 
hav(' rightly been branded as ‘illuminating 
study and a valuable addition to our literature 
on religion.’ We wholoheartrdJy reeommend the 
book to all .serious students of philosophy and 
beg leave to say that in style, diction ami con¬ 
tents the essays will matcli the most learned 
works of .similar nature in the We.st. 

Sutuim Ktjmar Nandi 

SEf.EtJTED .SPEECHES OF MORARJI 
DESAI: Edited by Dr. Chandrakant Mehta, 
M.A., LL.B. Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd., 
(Bombay). Price Rs. 5. 

The Indian national struggle threw up a 
marvellous leadership, a leadership any people 
may be legitimately proud of. The much- 
malign'cd Indian universities arc the alma maters 
of this leadership. A sympathetic foreign ob¬ 
server aptly remarks, . the universities 

(of India) produced the fine generation of men 
who have become leaders'in the New India. 
One w’ould like to think that men of the same 
calibre arc coming out of the universities today” 
(India: New Pattern by Lady Mabel Hartog, 
p. 120). 

vShri Morarji Desai is ene of our front-rank 
political leaders. A firm believer in Sarvodaya, 
he is a true follower of Mahatma Gandhi and' 
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has followed in the footsteps of the Master for 
more than a quarter of a century. The Editor 
and tile publishers are to be congratulated for 
having presented the reading public with a 
handy volume that reveals the mind of an illus¬ 
trious eontemporaiy. The printing, binding and 
get-up of the volume leave nothing to be 
desired. 

S. B. MOOKHUIIJI 

1. JUPJl —the Sikh Prayer: Trani^ateA 
by Khuswant Singh. Published by Royal India, 
Pakistan and Cvylon Society of London. Pp. 

Price Re. One. 

2. JAPJl—Tc.rt, translation and notes by 
a second-rate prophet. Part I. Published by 
S. Jasv'ant Singh. 15 Kutchenj Road, Dehra- 
dun. V.P. Pp. 150. Price Rs. 5/-. 

The first, book i.“! a simple translation of the 
Jupjis the mo^^t popular sacred book of the 
Sikhs. If is written by Guru Ntinak the founder 
of Sikhism in ancient Punjabi language and 
chanted by the devout Sikhs as daily prayer. 
The translation is prcl’aced by a brief informa¬ 
tive account of the Sikh faith and practice. It 
is essentially meant for the English and non- 
Punjabi readers. 

The second book has been given the sub¬ 
title ‘Nanak’s conception of the design of exis¬ 
tence.’ It has the text in Devnnagari Script with 
word-for-word meanings and literal renderings 
and is followed by a glossary of words used in 
the Japji. This board-bound broad volume ends 
with appendices of about eighty large pages on 
the pattern of life, in which everything under 
the sun is quoted by the self-styled ludicrous 
second-rate prophet, who at the foot-note of the 
page 3 obsen'es: “I believe the Hindus have 
adopted the Auatara theoiy from the Chris¬ 
tians.” These fantastic remarks no doubt ex- 
l>08e his unpardonable ionorance of the Hindu 
History. 

The translation has indeed some merits but 
the comments and criticisms are erratic and 
objectionable. For this demerit of the book the 
publisher apologises and observes that the trans¬ 
lator is ‘half mad brain crack,’ and openly warns 
the readers refrain from reading his footnotes and 
appendices. It is lamentable that the translator 
sets out to prove like a dare-devil that Christ, 
was the Original of Lord Krishna. Of course, 
the publisher in his apology frankly contradicts 
this idiotic observation at the very outset of the 
book and challenges the ignorant translator. 

But if the publisher is fully aware of the 


'mental derangement cf the translator* an4 his 
non-sensical remarks, what is the. use of bis 
publishing such trash? The less such 
trash is circulated the better for the Society and 
State, since such ’.vriting does more evil than 
good. 

Swami Jaoadiswabananda 

WHAT MAO REALLY MEANSrBy Gin 
Lai Jain. Published by Siddharfha Publications 
Private Ltd., 35, Faiz Bazar, Delhi. Pp. 73, 
Price Rs. 2. 

In dlls book the author has presented a 
study of Chinese Gommunism so far as the same 
is understood fi’om the speeches and writings 
of Mao Tse-tung. President of the People’s Re¬ 
public of China. The author has tried to show 
that Communism is the same whether it is in 
Russia nr China and its methods ^nd tactics are 
not different. In China (many people think) 
tlio Communists are working in co-operation 
with other groups. According to the author, this 
is only a temporary phase. In due course, Com¬ 
munistic dictatorship will crush all other forces 
and groups and make the entire China Com- 
munislic. Because of special circumstances full 
Communism is not possible at the present 
moment in China but the process is already 
begun and non-Commiinists of that country are 
aware of it. There is much truth in w'hat 
flic author contends and the reader will find this 
book an interesting study. 

(1) PLANNED DEVELOPMENT AND 
SOCIAL JUSTICE; Pp. 26. Price Re. 1. 

(2) FOR GREATER FOOD PRODUC¬ 
TION: Pp. 43. Price Re. 1. 

Both by Radha Krishna Khanna. Pub- 
lised by Deepak Puhlidafions, Hakim Baqa 
Street, Delhi. 

In the first booklet the author severely 
ciiticizes the Planning of the Government of 
India. In his opinion forced industrialisation of 
India cannot lay the foundations of her econo¬ 
mic development or prosperity of the people. 
He also disagrees with the land and agricultural 
policy of the Government, He has no faith in 
co-operative farming. The policy of national¬ 
isation is severely attacked by the writer. 
“The Government is neither industrializing nor 
solving the problem of unemployment; far less it 
is solving the food problem of the growing mil¬ 
lions.” Planning is described as “purposeless.” 
The writer concludes, “What our Government 
are really doing, though unwillingly, is to bring 
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about communism by non-violent means and not 
planned development of the country." 

In the second brochure the author gives 
some constructive suggestions for greater food 
production. He supports large-scale farming 
so that up-to-date methods might be applied to 
agriculture. According to the writer, agriculture 
and food production must have priority to in¬ 
dustries, otherwise there would be untold priva¬ 
tions, sufferings and hard.^.liip.s lo the pcoj)le. 

These booklets show the dark side of the 
picture. 

; A. B. Dl'tta 

THE LEFTIST EXPERIMENT; By S. 
y. Krishnanworthy Rao. The Popular Book 
Depot, Lamington Road, Bombay-7. Avguat 
1957. Pp. m. Price Rs. S.S5. 

This is an inconscciucntial book with an 
imposing title. 7'hc book purports to record the 
impressions of the writer, wdio is deputy ('hair- 
man of the Rajya Sabha, gained during his 
visits to the USSR and Yugosla\’ia in 1955 and 
to China in October, 1956. Apirarentlj the 
writer saw little of significance in those coun¬ 
tries and understood still les.s. The range of 
his knowledge and understanding is given by 
the following remark made by him at the conclu¬ 
sion of this book, “(^hina." Shri Rao writes, 
“is also a Communist country rvorking in close 
association with the USSR. But unlike the 
USSR it doc.s not want to mechanise or collec¬ 
tivise its agriculture" (p. 174). The facts arc 
however completely to the contrary. 1711’ from 
not “wanting” to collectivise and mechanise 
agricuture, (jhina had completed the process of 
collectivisatibn before the author had gone there. 
The truth is that he was so engrossed in other 
things that he completely failed to discern even 
this gigantic change there. There is abvsolutely 
no justification for the high price of the book. 

Chandra Sarker 

THE POETRY AND CAREER OF LI-P(): 
By Arthur Waley. George Allen and Unu'in 
Ltd. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Li-Po of the eighth century is regjirdod by 
many as China’s greatest poet. In religion, he 
was a follow’er of Taoism. Mr. Waley has given 
not only a Tecord of his life and career but has 
also described the social history of the times 
so that the reader may have an aderjuate idea 
of the background of his poetry. He has pro¬ 
vided every material necessary for the proper 
.understanding of the poet. 


VAISHNABA LYRICS: By Dr, MatUal 
Das, M.A., B.L, Ph.D, Bharat Semskriti 
Parisat, Block K, Plot 467, New Alipore, CaU 
Cuttar—33. price Rs. Jj-. 

151 pieces of choice Vaishnaha lyrics, ren- 
<lercd into facile English prose, preceded by a 
short but thoughtful introduction. The emo¬ 
tional fervour and the music of the originals 
defy all attempts of translation. The author 
lias been able to convey to a great extent the 
mystic charm and the spiritual import, charac- 
R’ri.>;;tic of them. 

D. N. MoOKEHJiiA 
SANSKRIT 

DHARMOTTARAPRADIPA of Durveka 
Misra mth Dharmottara’s Nyayabindutika and 
the Nyayabindu of Dhwmakirti. Edited with 
Introduction and indices by Pt. Dalsukhram 
Mah’ania, K. P. Jayaswdl Research • Institute, 
Patna, 1955, Price Rs. 7,50. 

7’hc Nyayabindu with Dharmottara’s com- 
incniary has been published in India and 
abroad, 'fhe Dharraottarapradipa here pub¬ 
lished for the first time elucidates the positions 
t.f Dharniottara and Dliarmakirti, It gives us a 
wealth of information which is not available 
cl-cwhcrc. It is liiglily learned and at the same 
time not very dilficult to understand. The 
laboiir .spent on it by the learned editor is well- 
spent. \\q congratulate both the editor and the 
publisher f('r this new addition of importance 
to tile philosophical literature. The available 
materials have diligently been utilised, Dur- 
voka IMisra, a student of Acharya Jitaii, was 
one of the most important scholars of the 
Vikiama.sila University and seems to be an 
older contemporary of Dipankarasrijnana. The 
non-mention of Vachaspati Misra in this work 
a.s well as in his Ilctubindutikaloka is signifi- 
eant. The prndipa clearly proves that Ahrika 
(ji. 246) is not a proper name as is generally 
v'upposcd. But it means the Jainaa in general. 
Durv'cka quotes the Nyayabhasyatikas of 
Adhvayana (Ruchitika), Trilochana {Nyaya- 
manjnri) and Visvarupa, All these works are 
lost. The quotations are, therefore, invaluable 
to a student of Indian Logic. The KavyaUxm- 
karn quoted here (p. 6) is the w'ork of Bha- 
maha, A quotation (p. 173) identified in 
Uddyotakara’s Nyayavartika has been intro¬ 
duced with Yadahaksapadah. We are inclined 
to take the word Aksapada as a follower of 
Aksapada which Uddyotakara certainly was. 
The learned introductions in English and Hindi 
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ftdd to the value of the book. We hope that 
this volume will be W(^ll received by the world 
0 ^ scholars. 

Anantai.^\l Thaktui 

BENGALI 

SUNYA PRANTARER GAN (The song 
of the Barren Field) :Rj/ Sivadas Chakravarti: 
Hanjan Publishing HouKe., 57, Indra Biswas 
Road, Calcutta — 37. [*rice. Rs. 1-8 as. 

Not extraordinaiy, but readable poems of 
clear idea.s in faultless metros. 

HINDI 

SANT-SUDHA-SAR: Edited by Viyogi 
Ilari. Introduction by Acharya Vinoba. SasUi 
I'iohitya Mandal, New DtHhi. 1953. Pp. 6t>3 \" 
m. 'price Rs. 11. 

Shri Viyogi Hari is a niy.stio by nature, 
though the call of the suiipressed and suffering 
humanity, particularly the scheduled classes, 
has compelled him to be a man of action, always 
“on His service,” (as He manifests Tlimsclf with 
a special appeal in Daridranamyana). flis 
inspiration, however, has alw’ays been derived 
from the poet-mystics of India, pre-medieval as 
well as medieval. 'J'he present anthology is 


accordingly, a treasure-chest of the ‘fubioad 
and pearls of wisdom—the wisdom of the Eta- 
nal—^bequeathed to us by these God-mtoxioated 
and God-realijsed souls. Will our Hindi-know¬ 
ing young men and women then avail them- 
sclve.s of his treasure-chest, rather than 
road lileiature which feeds them on chaff 
and wild oats? Shri Vinoba’s illuminating 
introduction is, indeed, a letter of introduction 
to the mystic?, G. M. 

GUJARATI 

JAMAI-RAJ: By Pannalal N. Patd. Pub¬ 
lished by the Bharatiya Sahitya Sangh, Ltd., 
Ahinedahad. 1952. Thick card-board. Hlus- 
trated jacket. Pp, I40. Price Rs. 2. 

Pannalal Patel’s stories have won a high 
place already in Gujarati literature of the 
Iiresent times but this is his first attempt in the 
direction of Drama writing. The book contains 
tluM'c plays. Two of them have been already 
staged, 'riicy reflect certain aspects of our village 
life. The first one, meant to be a reflection of 
our domestic life in its 0 |>ening stages, e.g,, 
where Chandan and Kishorc meet accidentally, 
looks artificial, unreal, laboured, Mr. Patel had 
better stick to fiction. 

K.M.J. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 
NEW DISCOVERIES 

By MARIE LOUISE BURKE 

A NKW APWlOACII TO TIIK MESSAOK OK iSwAMI VlVKKAXA.VDA 

The author discusses the hithertofore unkiiowu facts regarding the Swamiji^a 
first sojourn in the U.S.A. She substantiates her treati.«e quoting relevant 
material from the American Press of those days and other prominent 
personalities acquainted with Swami Vivekananda. 

“I have a message to the Wcat as Buddha had a message lo the East.” 

—SwAMf Vivekananda 

Royal octavo Pages : 639-bxix Price: Ra. 20 

Neatly pf'inted on good paper ami excellently yot up 
With 39 illustrations including the fine frontispiece of Sri Ramakrishna and 
some portraits of Swami Vivekananda. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA * • WELLINGTON LAN6» CALCUTTA-13 
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Scientific Policy of India 

Science ctnd Culture writes editorially: 

We make no apologies for reverting to the 
scientific policy resolution of the Government 
of,India. This resolution was placed by the 
Government of India before Parliament on 
March 12 and roceived their approval. It is so 
important a statement that it has been repro¬ 
duced below in full. 

“The key o^f national prosperity, apart from 
the spirit of the people, lies in the modern age, 
in the effective combination of three factors, 
technology, raw materials and <‘apital, of which 
the first is perhaps the most important, since 
the creation and adoption of new scientific 
techniques can, in fact, make up for a deficiency 
in natural resources, and reduce the demands on 
capital. But technology can only grow out of 
the study of science and its applications. 

“The dominating feature of the contem¬ 
porary world is the intense cultivation of science 
on a large scale, and its application to meet a 
country’s requirements. It is this, which, for the 
first time in man’s history, has given to the 
common man in countries advanced in science, 
a standard of living and social and cultural 
amenities, which weio once confined to a very 
small privileged minority of the population. 
Science has led to the growth and diffusion of 
culture to an .extent never possible before.It 
has not only radically altered man’s material 
environment, but, what is of still deeper signi¬ 
ficance. it has provided new tools of thought and 
has extended man’s mental horizon. It has thus 
influenced even the basic values of life, and 
given to civilizatkwi a new vitality and a new 
dynamism. 

“It is only through the scientific approach 
and method and the use of scientific knowledge 
that reasonable material and cultural amenities 
and services can be provided for every member 
of the community, and it is out of a recognition 
of this possibility that the idea of a Welfare 
State has grown. It is characteristic of the 
present world that the progress towards the 
practical realisation of a Welfare State differs 
^4ely from country to country in direct relation 


to the extent of industrialisation and the effort 
and resources applied in the pursuit of science. 

“The wealth and prosperity of a nation 
depend on the effective utilisation of its human 
and material resources through industrialisation. 
The use of human material for industrialisation 
demands its education in science and training 
in technical skills. Industry opens up possibili¬ 
ties of greater fulfilment for the individual. 
India's cnoimous resources of man-power can 
only bocoiuc an asset in the modern world when 
trained and educated. 

“Science and technology can make up for 
deficiencies in raw materials by providing 
substitutes, or, indeed, by providing skills which 
can be exported in return for raw materials. In 
industrialising a country, a heavy price has to 
be paid in importing science ancl technology in 
the form of plant and machinery, highly paid 
personnel and technical consultants. An early 
large-scale development of science and techno¬ 
logy in the' country could therefore greatly 
reduce the drain on capital during the early and 
critical stages of industrialisation. 

“Science has developed at an ever-increas¬ 
ing pace since the beginning of the century, so 
that the gap between the advanced and back¬ 
ward countries has widened more and more. It 
is only by adopting the most vigorous measures 
and by putting forward our outmost effort into 
the development of science that we can bridge 
the gap. It is an inherent obligatipn of a great 
country like India, with its traditions of scholar¬ 
ship and original thinking and its great cultural 
heritage, to participate fully in the march of 
science, which is probably mankind’s gi'catcst 
enterprise today. 

“The Government of India have accordingly 
decided that the aims of their scientific policy 
will be 

(i) to foster, promote and sustain, by all 
appropriate means, the cultivation 
1 of science, and scientific research in 

^ ell its aspects—^pure, applied and 

educational, 

fii) to ensure an adequate supply, within 
the country, of research scientists of 
the highest quality, and to- recognize 
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their work as an important compo¬ 
nent of the strength of tlie nation, 

(iii) to >encourage and initiate, with all 
poesiblo speed, programmes for the 
training of scientific and technical 
parsoiinel, on a scale adequate to 
fulfil the country’s needs in science 
and education, agriculture and indus¬ 
try and defence, 

(iV) to ensure that the creative talent of 
tnen and women is encouraged and 
finds full scope in scientific activity, 

(v) to encourage indiviflual initiative for 
the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge, and for the discoveiy of 
new knowledge in an atmosphere of 
academic freedom. 

(vi) and, in general, to secure for (he 
people of the country all the lx nefit 
that can acetue from the iic<iuisi(ion 
and application of scientific l^now- 
ledge. 

“The Government of India have decided to 
j)ursue and accomplish those aims by offering 
good conditions of service to scientists and 
according them an honoured position, by asso¬ 
ciating scientists with the formulation of 
policies, and by taking such other measures as 
may be deemed tiocessaiy from time to time.” 

It is, of course, true that since the advent 
of freedom Shri .Tawahnrlal Nehru as tlic Prime 
Minister of India has given scionce and scientific 
research in this counry an imi)Ortance which 
they did not receive before. It is chiefly because 
of his realisation of the pivotal importauc-e of 
science in the modern age that a chain of 
Rational laboratories could be built up in a rela¬ 
tively short space of time. Organisational steps 
taken by way of constituting diffeicnt Ministries 
and Departments dealing with different aspects 
of scientific and torlinological development have 
helped to harness science in the jrrogramme of 
economic development. The Government’s 
initiative in taking up river valley projects, and 
various industrial projects like fertili,scrs, steel, 
atomic power, etc., which arc essential for the 
rapid'development of tlic country, is truly com¬ 
mendable and has brought science and techno¬ 
logy before the public eye. 

In spite of all the above efforts, however, 
there has been a feeling in the minds of scientists 
in this country that the full potentiality of 
science for the good of the nation was not being 
realised. The scientific policy resolution of the 
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Government of India embodies Govemm^tV 
thinking in regard to this matter and does well 
by indicating the directions of progress. What 
in our view is now important is the concretisa- 
tion of this resolution. For this purpose Govern¬ 
ment may ask the National Institute of Sciences 
of India to appoint a Committee which will 
frame the details. Alternatively Government 
may formulate the measures themselves through 
a joint committee with the National Institute of 
Sciences of India. It is possible that some of 
these moasuix'R would disturb some established 
practices and vested interests inside the Govern¬ 
ment machineiy. They might upset some hierar- 
chial prioritie.s and wound the vanities of some 
])cnnanent services. B\i(, unless«the Government 
is bold enough in adopting reforms which will 
enable scientists and tochnologist.s to pull their 
weight in the rapid economic development of 
the country, the scientific policy resolution will 
remain a resolution and will not sufficiently sub¬ 
serve the interesl.s of the nation. 

Tlie University of I^ondon 

The University of lyondon is an unique 
metropolitan centre of learning. Lord Strang 
writes in The Social Service Quarterly: 

London wa.s one of the last of the larger 
capitals to be equipped with a University: but 
in the 130 years or so since the first foundations 
of this great institution were laid, the University 
of London has won an outstanding place for 
itself among the Universities of the world, in 
point of range and vaiicty of acailcmic activity 
as well as of stiuleiit population and geographi¬ 
cal extension. In Britain it is unique, 

CoiiLE<u>i AVidely Dispebsed 

The heart of the University lies in the 
“Precinct,” a University quarter now being 
developed in Bloomsbury, north of the British 
Museum and adjacent to it. But its constituent 
scliools are spread over a wide area in London 
and the Home Counties: from Queen Mary 
College in the Mile End Road in the east to the 
Wye Agricultural College away at Ashford in 
Kent in the south-east, and from Westfield 
College in Hampstead in the north to the Royal 
Holloway College at Egham in Surrey in the 
west. These two latter, like Bedford College in 
Regent’s Park, are colleges for women only. 
Two of the schools of the University, King’s 
College and the London School of Economics 
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and Political Science, are in one of the busiest 
parts of eenti'al London, on two sides of the 
Strand. 

The “Precinct” itself includes within its 
boundaries not only the Senate House and 
administrative offices (completed in 1936), the 
University Library and the Students’ Union, but 
also two of the University’s oldest foundations. 
University College and Birkbeck College. 
University College, with its 3,500 students, the 
largest of the schools of the University, is in 
size and comprchensi\'encss a University in 
itself. Within its rcctauglo, arising afresh from 
the ruins of World War II, on its original site 
fronting on Gower Street, are the Faculties of a 
normal Univendty, Arts, Science, Laws, Engi¬ 
neering and Medical Sciences, as well as the 
world-famous Slade School of Fine Arts. Birk¬ 
beck College, by contrast, carrying on in its new 
building since 1957 an old and honourable 
tradition, provides part-time degree courses for 
those engaged in other occupations during the 
day. 

Also within the “Precinct’’ is a number of 
relatively newly formed University Research 
Institute.s. These, unlike the schools of the 
University, each of which has its own governing 
body, are the direct responsibility of tli Univer¬ 
sity itself. .Among them arc the Institutes for 
Historical Rcs<‘;trch, Education, and Archaeo¬ 
logy, the Couitauld and Warburg Institutes of 
Ait, and the Schools of vShivoiiic and East Euro¬ 
pean Studies and of Oriental and African 
Languages. 

Si'fxiiALi.sT Schools 

vSome of the* schools of the University are 
specialist in oharactei-, like the great Imiterial 
College of Science and Technology at South 
Keasington, now to be substantially expanded; 
the ]/)ndon School of Economics; the small 
Queen Elizabeth (lolU'ge for women, where there 
are degree courses in household science and 
nutrition; the Royal Veterinury College, and the 
School of Pharmacy. 

1'lic Univer'^ity also has within its fold no 
fewer than 12 Medical Schools for under¬ 
graduates, and a whole range of pOft-graduate ' 
medical institutes organized by the British Post¬ 
graduate Medical Federation. The importance 
of medical studies in the University may lx* 
gathered from the fact that medical students 
form about a third of the whole student body. 

The University, thus widely dispersed and 
in all its rich vaiiety, provides for somewhat 


over 20,000 students, more than a quarter of 
them women, reading for degrees or engaged in' 
I)ost-graduat€ research. Their needs are served 
by a professional staff unsurpassed in eminence 
by any other university institution in the 
country. 

The University also has a rich external 
side, conducting degiee examinations for exter¬ 
nal students, running courses of study througli 
an active Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
and maiutaaning special relations with growing 
University Colleges in oversea territories. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

What are the main differences between a 
University of this character and other Univer¬ 
sities in the United Kingdom; and what is the 
balance of advantage and disadvantage for the 
academic staff and student body? 

^The London Colleges vary widely in size, 
and they vary also in the extent to which resi¬ 
dential accommodation can be provided within 
or in the neighbourhood of the college. But in 
a huge college like University College, only a 
small i>roportion of the students will live in 
college halls of residence. Most will live in 
lodgings, often far out in the suburbs, where 
rooms are cheaper. And many will live at home. 
The college cannot, therefore, be the clo.sely- 
knit community, able if so desiring to live in 
cloistered calm, like the relatively small Oxford 
or Cambridge colleges, or the new University of 
South Staffordshire at Keelo. Nor can there be 
the same intimacy of contact between staff and 
students as under the Oxford and Cambridge 
tutorial system. As against this, the staff are 
perhaps somewhat less tempted by the lure of 
internal college politics and the students by the 
appeal of college exclusiveness than in some of 
the older foundations. 

The atmosphere is apt to be more free and 
oixn, the intellectual traditions less inbred. 
There is both gain and loss here. What may 
be too much lacking in London is the fruitful 
and stimulating impact of mind upon mind 
which is one of the requisites of a full an'd all¬ 
round education, As compared, on the other 
hand, with newer Universities in great provincial 
cities like Birmingham, Manchester or Sheffield, 
the Loudon student, even the student of science 
and technology, may not be sufficiently con¬ 
scious, in an intimate way, of the world of 
industry, the reilm of technology, and of its 
meaning for us today and in the future. 
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“Living Close to the World” 

But such disadvantages, if they may be 
so called, are largely outweighed by the ad¬ 
vantages of spending the student life in a capital 
cily of the unique character of London. The 
student of politics has the Houses of Parliament 
and the government departments almost at his 
door. The student of economics or finance or 
commerce can look into the city of London; 
with its banks and finance houses, its shipping 
offices and its great port, and the headquarters 
if giant industrial and commercial corporations. 
The student of laws may turn to the Inns of 
Court, where barristers are bred, or to the Law 
Courts, where justice is done. The student of 
international affairs may look to the foreign 
l-hnbassies, the student of the arts to the 
'nuseums and art galleries, the siudenb of classics 
nr ])hilosophy to the multiplicity of learned 
M>pietio.s, the student at large to the pulsing 
iiilellcctua], artistic, theatrical life of the metro¬ 
polis, with the concourse of visitors for 
iiiisiness or plesaure from all parts of the United 
Kingdom and from the C/Oinmonwealth and 
'very country in the world. And great as the 
inlvantago of “living close to the world” may 
li-' for the ordinary undergraduate, it is even 
'iiore stimulating for the post-graduate reseaiTh 
■bident and most of all for the occupant of 
irofessorial chair. 

Writing about the year 1.^00, that fine 
'(■ottish poet. William Dunbar, called London 
Ihe flower of cities all.’ Dr. Johnson said in 
he eighteenth century: “When a man is tired 
)f London, he is tired of life; for there is in 
ondon all that life can afford.” 


Seeds and Sowing for Inner Harvest 

Prabuddha Bharata writes editorially: 

It is true that no two religions, teachers, or 
(•acred books present desirable qualities in the 
iamc order. This by itself need not become a 
;reat stumbling block; rather it is as it ought 
0 be. It is now being increasingly recognised 
Hat each person has certain inborn traits which 
hould be kept in view in all matters connected 
vith his development. In giving secular cduca- 
‘On, in enabling people to choose their vocations 
'J’ight, and even while selecting drup to cure 


diseases, the tendency is to study the peouliftr 
characteristics, different ‘individuals’ exhibit. 
We see that in some systematic, though to us at 
present unknown manner, a person takes from 
his food the pigment ‘natural’ for his body. 
IVhat we have to do is to api)ly the game 
principle to matters relating to his intellectual, 
emotional, moral and spiritual growth. Where 
the ‘suggesflons’ given and the ‘disciplines’ pres¬ 
cribed match his inborn tastes, Ids reactions will 
as a rule be favourable, and ho will speed along 
the path of virtue and knowledge. Where, on 
the other hand, the proffered advice goes against 
the pattern of virtuous qualities ready to sprout 
up within him, it will blunt his sensi¬ 
tivity and hamper his growth. Thus, while every 
quality mentioned in a system is doubtless 
necessary for all-round progress, adequate provi¬ 
sion has also to bo made for the individual’s 
‘right of choice’ regarding the order in which he 
would find it economic to cultivate them. When 
he is encouraged to experiment with them, he 
is sure, after some trial and error, to discover 
the one quality whicli, when strengthened, will 
give him a steady basis for the advancement of 
the rest. Viewed in this light, all systems appear 
equally beneficial, though each step as it stands 
in any of them may not suit eveiyone in an 
equal measure at all stages of his onward 
march. 

Some may have a predominantly devotional 
type of mind. Their programmes will be centred 
round (he attainment of the grace of God. But 
even they ha^’e to ‘exert’ in a number of ways,— 
for example, by studying sacred books, by 
worshipping God with the aid of symbols, by 
learning to meditate on Him and, finally, by 
‘surrendering’ tliemselyes into His protecting 
hands. All these or other ‘disciplines’ mean in¬ 
tense ‘.self-effort,’ whatever the goal or the direc¬ 
tion may be. This ‘exertion’ is not to be under¬ 
stood as a denial of humility or of a spirit of 
dedication. It is the direct opposite only of the 
laziness and inertia that finds it convenient to 
invoke, in words, the gratuitous aid of outside 
agencies without doing anything positive or 
useful. Exertion is the spontaneous expression of 
the determination to plough one’s inner field 
properly, select and sow right seeds, pull out 
weeds, and do everything else for raising an 
excellent harvest, helpful to men and pleasing 
'o God. 
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The Draft of China’s 1958 National 
Economic Plan 

Po I-po Vicc-Prcmii'r and Chairman of the 
National Economic Commission of Cliina made 
a roj>ort on the Draft of 1958 National Econo¬ 
mic Plan at the fifth session of the National 
People’s Conarcss on Februmy 3. The purport 
of tile report is published in China To-dfiy, 
February 25, 1958: 

National Economic Growth in 1957 

Vice-Premier Po I-po said 1957 was a year 
of preat victories on many fronts in the country, 
and these resulted in the rdl-i'ound fulfilment 
or overfulfilment of the basic tasks and the 
major targets of the First Five-Year Plan. 

Reviewing the achievements on the politi¬ 
cal, ideological and economic fronts during the 
year, the Vico-Premier said they furtlier 
strengthened the unity of the nation under the 
leadership of the working class, strcngtheue<l 
the socialist, political and economic system and 
consolidated its material foundation. 

The nation-wide rectification campaign 
initiated by the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party and Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, and the struggle against the bour¬ 
geois rightists during this campaign, had pro¬ 
vided the basic driving force for these victories, 
he added. 

Vice-Premier enumerated the results in the 
major aspects of the 1957 national economii 
plan as follows; 

Capital Consiruction: total investment in 
capital construction in 1957 came to an esti¬ 
mated 12,370 million yuan, exceeding the plan 
by a wide margin. 178 of the 642 above-norm 
major and important industrial and mining 
enterprises which were continued, or newly 
launched, in 1957 were completed; and this was 
forA greater number than in any other year in the 
'iffit Five-Year Plan. 

in all these major enterprises built and in 

*ion, the Vice-Premier said, China now 


came nearer to self-sufficiency in high-grade 
steel, alloy steel and aluminium, could manu- 
factui'e boilers for thermal power plants and cer¬ 
tain heavy machinery which she had been lack¬ 
ing and produced paper on a large-scale for 
industrial us(‘. An up to-date, comprehensive 
chemical industrial base had also been com¬ 
pleted. 

Industry: total industrial output in 1957 
(excluding handicrafts) reached an estimated 
value of 62,810 million yuan, which was 4.1% 
more than the plan for the year, 6.9% more 
than the output in the previous year, and 17.3/o 
mure than the original plan for 1957 when the 
Fir.st Five-Year Plan was diawn up. The great 
majority of the major industrial items also ex¬ 
ceeded their planned output. 

AgrintUum: output of agricultural and 

I'ural side-occujnitions last year reached an esti¬ 
mated value of 60,350 million yuan. This wa-' 
3.5% more than the previous year’s output. 
Compared with 1956, the estimated grain output 
in 1957 increased by 2.5 million tons, reaching 
a total of liS5 million tons; and cotton by 195,000 
tons, reaching 1.64 million tons. There were 
increasses, too, in the output of sugar cane, sugar 
beet, jute and ambary hemp and in the number 
of pigs. 

The annual planned totals for communica¬ 
tions and transport, commerce, education and 
cultural services in 1957 had all been surpassed. 

Vice-Premier Po I-po said China’s national 
economy had advanced at a rapid pace since 
liberation in 1949. However, he said, the road' 
had not been ideally smooth but had seen some 
twists and turns; and progress has been made 
only after repeated efforts, overcoming one diffi¬ 
culty after another. During the past eight years, 
China had more than once encountered difficul¬ 
ties caused by serious natural calamities, more 
than once met difficulties due to insufficiency i» 
resources, finance and technical forces. Bu*' 
these difficulties had been overcome one afletf 
the other. 

The great victories last year on the political 
and ideological fronts, won through the rectifi- 
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cation campaign and tiie anti-rightist struggle, 
liad acted as a spur to achievements on the 
economic front during the year; and the victory 
on the economic front had in turn consolidated 
the victories on the poliUcal and ideoJgical 
fronts, Po I-po said. 

“With the memory of 1957 to encourage 
us,” Vice-Premkr Po I-po continued, “each of 
us can look forward to our great future with 
confidence and hope.” 

II. New Forw'ard Lri\p in China’s 
National Economy in 1958 

Vicc-Premicr Po I-po iiuxlicti'd that 1958 
would see a new leap fojwaid in ('hina’s national 
•economy, a good beginning for the Second Five- 
Year Plan. The scale of cepilal construction 
this year would greatly exceed that of any pre¬ 
vious year, he said. 

The Vice-Picmier ailded that the major 
tasks in the developjiieiit of the nalhsnal eco¬ 
nomy this year were- encigetic work in •evcjy 
field for an upsurge in agrienllure and a bumper 
i)ar\e.st; vigorous clevcdopmeni of heavy indus¬ 
try, chiefly to raise Hk' outlaid of fuel, electric 
power, raw nuiteri;il“!, eliein eal fertiliser, heavy 
machinery, fanning power mat hioery and elee- 
!iic power e()uipmeat: jnereas’d investment in 


capital construction to the limit of the ooudtry*s 
material and financial resources, mainly conoen' 
trating on productive enterprises; hard Work‘‘to 
increase consumer goods output, continued ^ 
efforts to keep market prices stable and appro¬ 
priate improvement in the living standards of 
the people on the basis of expanded re-produc- 
tion; energetic development of culture, educa¬ 
tion and public health. 

The Vice-Premier elaborated on the major 
a.'pect of the economic plan for 1958 as follows: 

Capital Construclicn: total investment in 
capital constiuetion this year was tentatively 
fixed at 14,577 million yu.an, or 17.8% more 
than the estimated figme for 1957. There would 
be ifloreased investment in asrieulture. particu¬ 
larly water conservancy, and in various branches 
of liCtivy industry, jiarticularly fuel, electric 
IKiwer, metallurgy, the chemical industry and 
other blanches of industry supplying the needs 
of agriculture. 

A total of 1,185 aLt)ve-nonu projects would 
be continued or started this year, including 716 
industrial piojcets and 185 agricultural, forcstiy 
and water conservancy projects. Of these, 188 
major industrial projects would be completed 
within the year. 
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Total industrial output in 1968 was, tenta¬ 
tively, estimated to reach 64,370 million yuan, 
14.6% more than in 1957. (As from this year, 
the figures of industrial output are calculated 
in terms of 1957 prices; and there were reduc¬ 
tions in that year in the prico.s of most j)rodiicts 
of heavy industry. Calculated on the old basis, 
i.e., 1952 prices, the figure for industrial out¬ 
put in 1958 would be 7*1,900 million yuan. 
—Editor). Heavy industry woukl .still he at a 
relatively high rate of devcloj)ment this year. 
Eneirgetic efforts would bo made to inci-oase the 
output of fuel, electricity and raw materials in 
order as fully as possible to me(;t the needs of 
expanding capital comstruelion au'l the growth 
of the processing industries and the whoh' 
national economy. 

The target fpr steel output in 1958 was sot 
at 6,248,000 tons, 19.2% more than in 19.57; 
electricity 22,450 million kilowatt-hours, 18% 
more than 1957; and eoal 150.724 million tons. 
17.2% more than 1957; timber output would 
go uj) by Q.V/c in 1958 and cenK'nt oulpul by 
14.5%. ‘ 

In the machine-building industry produc¬ 
tion would concentrate to a greater extent than 
before, on the needs of capital const root ion and 
technical im]n'ovcmcnfs in agriculture. There 
would be a notable increase in the output of 
chemical fertili.ser in 1958. 

Branches of light industry would b(' greatly 
increased thanks to the fairly gof'd harvests of 
1957. 

^ There was .''tre.sy in the plan on the introduc¬ 
tion of more new typos and varieties of pro¬ 
ducts, Po 1-po said. The industrial minhstrics 
alone would this year begin trial production of 
372 major new products. These included; high- 
pressure air-compressors and synthetic chambers 
for the nitrogenous fertiliser inclu.stry, complete 
rets of SO.OOO-kilowatt thermal power-generat¬ 
ing equipment, complete sets of 72,500-kilowatt 
Ihydro-clcctric power-generating equipment, 
1,513-cubic metre blast furnaces’, d,150-milli- 
metre rolling mills?, 54 horfjppowcr caterpillar 
tractors, ocean-going cargo ships of over 13,000 
tons dead-weight each, electronic computers, 
television transmitters and receivers and syn¬ 
thetic fibres. “When prototypes of these impor¬ 
tant new products are .succe.ssfully manufac¬ 
tured,” Vice-Premier Po I-po .«aid, “it will mean 
a great step forward in the tcclmical level of 
our industry.” 

Agriadtur^: the total output of agriculture 
and rural side-occupations in 1958 would reach 
an estimated value, of 68,830 million yuan, 6.1% 


more than the previous year. (As from this 
year, the figures of agricultural output are cal¬ 
culated in terms of 1957 prices; and there were 
increases in the prices of a number of farm pro¬ 
ducts in the year. Calculated on the old basis, 
i.c., 1952 prices, the figure for agricultural out¬ 
put in 1958 would be 64,250 million yuan, 
-—Editor). Thi.s rate of increase far^ surpassed 
the average in the First Five-Year Plan. The 
target for the food crops in 1958 was 196 mil¬ 
lion tons, 5.9% above 1957, and cotton 1.74 
million tons, (i.7% above 1957. There would 
also be increases in tlic output of iK’auuts, rape 
seed and tobacco, in the acreage of afforested 
land and in the numbers of livestock—oxen, 
horses, donkeys, imik’s and pigs. 

All these planned targels roiild be fulfilled 
and, “possibly, overfulfilled, provided there were 
no .specially sciious natural calamities,'’ the 
Vice-Premier adled. The guarantee was the un¬ 
precedented enthusiasm among the more than 
500 million pcas.auts for increasing production. 

Turning to other fields of I he national eco¬ 
nomy V'ice-Premier Po T-po said the volume, of 
commoditie.s which could be supplied was in ex¬ 
cess of purchasing power. Conscciucntly, mar¬ 
ket stability and stable commodity prices would 
be a.ssurcd and the coimnereial depaH incnls 
v\uuld be able to keep certain rcscivcs of goods. 

The odueational system would be improved 
in nceordanee with the princple of combining 
brain uork with physical labour; and work la 
culture, education and public health would be 
actively developed in aceordanjfr with the t>rin- 
cipk' combining indu-stry and thrift in the run¬ 
ning of schools and cultural and health estab¬ 
lishments, and relying upon the resources of the 
masses themselves. 

The Vice-Premier said the draft 1968 
naliona! <’e.onomic plan was fully reliable and 
mi.ght possibly be overfulfilled. It had been 
drawn np, and also provided for some reserves, 
in the light of the favourable cx)ndition.s that 
had emerged out of the following situation: 
the successful rectification campaign and the 
anti-rightist struggle which had stimulated un¬ 
precedented enthusiasm for socialism among the 
great mas.s of the people and government wor¬ 
kers. This enthusiasm would exert its influence 
over a long time to come. The current upsurge 
in agriculture wa.*? certain, in particular, to 
bring about a new upsurge in industry;—^the 
tremendous achievements in the First Five-Year 
Plan which had resulted in the establishment 
of many new departments of industry that had 
never existed in China before and the rapid 
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growth in the country's productive capacity; 
—the iraproyemcnts in the system o^f adminis¬ 
tration and in work in every field. The adminis¬ 
trative improvements made it possible for the 
localities more actively to discover and utilise 
local potentialities for agricultural and indus¬ 
trial development, particularly as regards indus¬ 
trial enterprises which could serve agriculture, 
and also other productive undertakings. At the 
same time, by passing over to the local autho¬ 
rities responsibilities for many undertakings 
which these could manage perfectly well, the 
central authority would be able to concentrate 
to a still greater extent on key projects, techni¬ 
cal transformation and the checking of results, 
so helping forward the national economy as a 
whole. 

“In the new stage, w-e shall certainly ex¬ 
pand capital coasttuction and develop industry 
and agriculture and all other undertakings to 
the maximum possible degree, speedily, satisfac¬ 
torily and at the lowest cost,” Vice-Premier 
Po I-po said. This could be achieved “so long 
as w’e can make gcK)d use of every favourable 
factor and turn into concrete action in which 
the whole peojjle participate the call issued by 
the Communist Party C'entral (^-oramittee and 
C'liairman Mao to catch up with or surpass 
Britain in the output of steel, iron and other 
important industrial products in il5 years or a 
little longer; and by bringing to boar all avail¬ 
able positive factors, consistently carry out the 
policy of dcvclojnng industiy and agriculture 
simultaneously on the basis of priority to the 
growth of heavy industry and the policy of 
building the nation in the spirit of hard work 
and thrift.” 

The Vice-Premier also sli'Cssed the favour¬ 
able international situation. He said, “The suc¬ 
cessful launching of the two artificial satellites 
by the Soviet Uniou and the Moscow (Confe¬ 
rence of Communist parties of over 60 countries 
marked a new turning-point in the world 
kbalance of political power. Since then, the inter¬ 
national situation has turned more and more in 
favour of the camp of peace, democracy and 
socialism headed by the Soviet Union. Frater¬ 
nal solidarity among the socialist countries has 
been further strengthened, including the soli¬ 
darity between China and the Soviet Union.” 
He pointed out that the overfulfilment of China’s 
First Five-Year Plan was inseparable from the 
l‘enormous assistance given by the Soviet Union 
and other fra'ternal countries; and during the 
Second Five-Year Plan, China would continue 
to receive from them “generous help in many* 


spheres to enable us to advance more speedily 
to tile great goal of socialism.” 

Vice-Premier Po I-po called for continued 
frugality and the elimination of waste as an 
important task in building the national eco¬ 
nomy . Very considerable achievements had been 
gained in this field during the increase-produe* 
tion-and-practicc-eoonoray campaigns since libe¬ 
ration, he said, but there were still immense 
possibilities for economy. 

He added that the current nation-wide 
rebtification campaign provided excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for pressing forward with the economy 
drive and combating waste and extravagance. 
The practice of economy and elimination of 
waste must be regarded as an important subject 
for keen discussion, so as to bring about drastic 
coirective action uring the campaign. He called 
on the leadership in all enterprises and organi¬ 
sations throughout the country to sw’eep away 
rightist conservative ideas in tliis regard. “We 
want to generate an immense wave of activity 
fliroughnut the country to sweep away all waste,” 
the Vice-Premier said. 

Vice-Premw'r Po T-po appealed to all those 
engaged in economic activity to fully rely on 
the masse.s, bring their initiative and creative- 
nos.s into full play and so go forward to fulfil 
and overfulfil the 1958 national economic plan. 

India and Armenia 

The second part of the article on India 
and Annenia by Melik Simonyan in the 
Armenian Bulletin is given below: 

3. Hospitajbu: India 

What should be done? Adopt the 
attitude of an onlooker or take part in 
the liberation struggle of a nation that 
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had hospitably opened its doors to tlic refugees? 
The documents which liave been preserved to 
our days indicate that most Armenians were 
not troubled by this dilemma. In 1763 Bengal 
declared war on England. The foreign invaders 
met with the staunch resistance of the Bengali 
troops among which there were Armenians, 
oflicers and men. (Srigor Arutyunan (Gorgi 
Khan) was an outstanding general in the 
Indian army. Under his lead(?rship several 
defeats were inflicted on tlu* English troops. In 
one of the hattle.s (ioi'gi Kluin lost his lite.- ft 
is also a known fact that an Armenian named 
Margar was active in helping to organize the 
army Mir Kasim led against the English. 

The majority of Armenian merchants in India, 
whose trade on the main depended on local 
markets, regarded the Enroi)eans in general and 
the English in partieular as their enemies. On 
the one hand tear of u jiowerful competitor was 
an j!nport:Uit factor, (jri tlie other. th(‘ ever-pre- 
.sent memories of .Xrinenia’s ordeal^ '•timulnted 
their hatred for all people who came with the 
sword into a foreign land for (he purpose ot kil¬ 
ling and imijosing their will. 

But England won and put the Indian peo¬ 
ple into colonial irons for two liundred years. 

The Armenian eommuniti(‘s wore .steadily 
declining. In the middle of the 19th century 
only some building.s put \ii) by them and the 
memorials on deserted grave-yards bore witness 
to the past existence of many thriving and den¬ 
sely populated townships. Armenian communi¬ 
ties have survived tnily in Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta, hut (hey no longer play the role 
they did in the past. One may point out that 
the Calcutta community wai' older than the 
city itself. Tt came into being on the banks of 
the Ganges before that city w'as founded. 

4. Aid Fkom Ln'dia 

The ties of the Indian Anni'nians with their 
mother country stood the test of time and of 
the distance that separated them. The recur¬ 
ring events, spelling death and d.selructions in 
all corners of Armeniids highland, constantly 
kept the refugees’ minds alive to the necessity 
of overthrowing the Persian and Turkish yoke. 
Being outside the reach of Turkish janissaries 
and of the latter’s Persian opposite numbers, 
they were often in a position to do, and they 
actually did, more than the people living under 
foreign yoke. 

Those were days of hope. The slumbering 
began to think, the thinking called to arms. 
The second half of the 18th century was 
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marked by the re-birth of the Armenians" 
national consciousness. Many of them became 
convinced that it w’as necessary to wage a libera¬ 
tion struggle. Yet how was it to b© done? How 
could the oppressed and disarmed Armenian 
people get back on their feet without outside 
aid? The Indian Armenians found the right 
answer to this question, which w'as later borne 
out by hi.story: the enlightenment of the people 
and Russia’s help. It is to th© Indian Armenians 
that got'.s all the credit for publishing historical 
works about the formerly strong and indepen¬ 
dent Armenian state. 

The Indian Armenians published lay books, 
tliey founded schools and printshops not only 
in India, but also in Armenia, Russia and 
Europe. ,\n outstanding event of that period 
was the appearance in Madras in 1794 of the 
.^nnenian monthly. Azdarar (News). A 
comi)let(' file of that publication is extant at 
pre.-eiit at the Armenian State Library. It was 
tinned over in 1956 by tlie Calcutta Armenians 
to the writer Garegin Sevuntz w^o was visiting 
India. As he said later, in addition to this valu¬ 
able acquisition he also brought from India 
pricclo.ss irapi’cssinns of (hat great land and its 
sjilendid people. 

Azdarnr was a succo-ssful beginning. Tt 
was followed by other periodicals: Shiemaran 
('Die Granaiy). Azgar.cr (The Patriot), 
Azgnrcr ATarnfiian (The Ararat Patriot), and 
others. 

As .said above, the Indian Armenians re¬ 
garded onlightonment as a means of acbi<’ving 
the great aim—the liberation of their homeland. 
But that materialized much later, after the 
October revolution. Tt is not out of Armenia 
that caravans of migrants are moving now, but 
back into .\rmenia. Tens of thousands of pco- 
file have returned to their native land. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of others are aspiring to re¬ 
turn loo. And the Avhnle Armenian nation is 
enthusiastieally pursuing its free, constructive i 
endeavours. 

But while it builds, it docs not forget the 
past. It was as dark as the night sky shrouded 
by- clouds. Very very seldom, in between the 
clouds, appeared a little star spelling bright 
memories. A very lonely little star indeed. But 
that is why it has all the gratitude of our hearts, 
a gratitude that would suffice for millions of 
stars. . - f 

Ilf Armenia’s''that bright moinen* 
betol^a is yet so close' 

IndiaV 

- 

Das, P^iMsh Press PriWttg Ltimited 
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NOTES 

THE WORLD AND OLRSELVES doubt t. bitter blow to tbe Anglo-Anierican 

At the time of wxitint', the world, parti Bloc in the Middle Eas.. He was not only a 
cular'-v the Arab worl-s is in turmoil. Tho’-o “strong man,” he was also, perhaps, the last 
a period at the ftart when it s<'e)nev. that of those legendary figures that staked all and 
.. . oncstion of war and ; -ce hi ig -'n a "Uifered untold agonies, of body and soul, in 
t* ^ad. The crisis not over by -ny nle.ln^ hut tneir desperate fight for the freeing of the Arab 
e is a glimmer of light, which mav .ndicat' '•ace from Turkish domination, under the leadcr- 
* u wning of sanity in the counsels )f the ship of Emir Feisal (later King Feisal I of 

Iraq) and guidance of Lrawrence. As such he 
iLuation m s precipitated by the military knew all the cards that were in the hands of his 
etat in Taghdad, The U.S. President rivals. After the death of his leader Feisal, the 
*?c ■ •iction on the spur of the moment, and it grand-father of the 23-year-old boy-king just 
-IS to us that at that moment the soldier in killed, he was the virtual man of destiny of Iraq 
th<* Chief Executive of the U H!., i revaded over and it was because of him that Iraq became the 
the statesman in President Eisi;nhower. key-stone in u.e Baghdad Pact. 

We do not as yet know the full detai’s oi We do not know whether Iraq W'ill keep to 
wliat led to this precipitate action, w? aic the Pact. There are conflicting news about the 
merely told that the only counsel that picvailed matter and in any case the whole of the Middle 
with the President was that of Secretary Dulles, Eastern situation is in a state of flux. But it is 
whose ignorance about the East is becoming undoubtedly time that our very complacent 
proverbial. We have given the full cxplH*:atory powers-that-bc took a more realistic view of 
statement of Ambassador Lodge, before the our own position re internal and external 
Security Council of the U.N. elsewhere in these security. 

[notts. It is too early to assess its logical There are increasing signs that the internal 
sequences as yet, but in that also emotion situation here, which of late has badly deterio- 
seems to have predominated over reason—which rated due to the stresses and strains of living 
is rather unusual for Senator Lodge. Perhaps, costs and conditions having been heightened, 
the unconfirmed news about the murder of has encouraged our neighbours in their designs 
Fadil AI Jamali, sometime spokesman for Iraq on our territories. There does not seem to bo 
in the U.N., had disturbed his poise. This any awareness of our great ones to this positive 
would not be at all extraordinary, as the kill- fact. The raids and incursions on our territory 
ing of that highly polished intellectual and' and the “March into Kashmir” staged by our 
raconteur, if it has taken place, would un- loving neighbours all point to the fact that 
doubted be a political crime. some nefarious plot is being hatched under ou^ 

The killing of Nuri as said, is without noses. .. 
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Approtsal of Second Five-Year Plan 

In its Meinorundum, “Appraisal and Pros¬ 
pects of Second Five-Year Plan/' the Plann¬ 
ing Commission has emphasized upon the crisis 
in the foreign exchange position of the coun¬ 
try, Strain on resources, both internal and 
external, has been felt continuously since the 
commencement of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
The balance of payments deficit over the two 
years from April 1956 to March 1958 was 
Rs, 821 crores. Although the various measures 
have been adopted to clieck these trends, the 
stresses and strains, the Memorandum observes, 
in the system arc basically related to the deve¬ 
lopment effort and arc expected to continue 
throughout the Plan i^riod. The draft of the 
Second Five-Year Plan assumes that for the 
successful fulfilment of the Plan, the following 
conditions arc essential: namely, (1) a sub¬ 
stantial increase in agricultural production; 

(2) a steady increase in domestic savings; 

(3) external assistance for meeting the foreign 
exchange gap on account of the Plan; (4,1 main¬ 
tenance of a stable price level, fair both to 
producers and consumers; and (5) efficiency 
of administration and, in particular, the effi¬ 
cient utilisation of assets and resources created 
under the First and the Second Plan. These 
conditions arc closely inter-connected and arc 
oven more vital today than what they were 
when the Second J*lan was drawn up. 

The Memorandum slates that the financ¬ 
ing .scheme accepted at the time the Plan was 
drawn up showed a gap of Rs. 400 crores. 
Since then there have been other demands on 
the resources both of the f;entre and of the 
States which have added to the strain, al¬ 
though this was not an unexpected develop¬ 
ment. The lc\'ei of investment in the Private 
Sector has also been high in the initial years of 
the Second Plan and in consequence the acute 
stringency that developed in the money market 
reacted unfavourably on the loan operations of 
the Government. But behind the inadequacy 
of financial resources lies the major limiting 
factor to developmental effort, that is, the lag 
in food production. High domestic prices as 
well as the large import requirements are re¬ 
lated in part to the insufficient response of 
food production to the pressure of demand. It 

bast 


is to the extent that success in this regard c&tt 
be secured that the rate of investment in the 
economy—and hence tlic expansion of employ¬ 
ment opportunities—can be stepped up. 

The Memorandum’s remark that owing to 
the heavy investment in the Private Sector, 
there has been a strain on the domestic re¬ 
sources and as a result the loan operations of 
the Government were not so successful as was 
exi)ectcd,—is not at all supported by facts, Al! 
the Plan bonds floated by the Union Govern¬ 
ment in recent years have been fully subscribed 
by the people. Even the loans floated by the 
State Governments have also been fully sub¬ 
scribed. The recent development loans floated 
by five States, namely, Bombay, Mysore, 
Madras, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan are 
fully subscribed. The loans amount to Rs. 24.50 
crores in the aggregate. Therefore, there ia no 
stringency in the don>cstic money market. 
Rather it is somewhat puzzling as how so much 
amount of public debt could bo available in 
recent years notwithstanding the alleged heavy 
investments in the Private Sector. The recent 
taxation measures have not also been able tc 
mop up suri)lus funds from the market. The 
present public borrowings by the Governmen; 
sufficently indicate that there is no stringency 
in the internal money market of India. There 
is enough money, only it lies in hoarded form.s. 

As regards the employment opportunities, 
the Memorandum observes that they do not 
appear to be expanding sufficiently to absorb 
the increases in the labour force. This is be¬ 
cause the investment effort in the economy is 
still low relatively to needs. Steps are being 
-taken to strengthen the employment potential 
of the Plan at particular points, as for example, 
the scheme recently approved for appointment 
of 60,000 teachers. But there is much difference 
between a scheme and its implementation and 
the intervening time lag creates further prob¬ 
lems. The Planning Commission finds it diffi¬ 
cult to make any estimate at this stage about 
the difference in output and employment so 
as to make adjustments in Plan outlays in the 
initial targets. This estimate depends upon a 
number of variable factors including the suc¬ 
cess of the food production drive, the levels of 
investment activity in the Private Sector, the 
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availability of importa sufficiont to sustain a At present the aggregate external reseiVeiB 
rising level of production, of India stand in the neighbourhood of Rs. 335 


The cost of the Plan has gone up con¬ 
siderably relatively to the original estimates of 
outlays. But the financial ceiling has not been 
raised to thfe corresponding extent. The aggre¬ 
gate cost remains fixed at Rs. 4,800 crores. 
The maintenance of this ceiling would mean a 
lowering of the physical targets. The problem 
before the Planning Commission at this stage 
is w'hethcr the balance of resources necessary 
to complete this financial outlay of Rs. 4,800 
crores would be available. The requirements 
of the last two years of the Plan would be 
about Rs. 2,344 crores. A higher amount is 
not altogether ruled out in view of the persis¬ 
tent upward trend in the price level. As against 
this requirement, the present estimates show an 
availability of not more than Rs. 4,2(K) crores. 
This already postulates external assistance at 
a level of Rs, 300 crores a year and also a 
better response to the offers for public loans 
and of the small savings efforts. If the target 
of financial ceiling is to be maintained, then 
additional resources shall have to be raised to 
the extent of about Rs. 240 crores,—^through 
additional taxation (Rs. 100 erorcs), lo.ans 
and small savings (Rs. 60 erorcs) and ccono- 
m'cs in expenditure (Rs. 80 crores). 

What is most disconcerting is the crisis in 
our foreign cxeliange position. During the last 
week of June India’s foreign exchange reserves 
came down alarmingly to the level of Rs. 217 
crores. In the second quarter of 1958, the draft 
on foreign exchange reserves was about 
Rs. 70.66 crores and in this amount there was 
included a sum of Rs, 21.33 crores received 
from the British Government as advance pay¬ 
ment due on sterling pension annuities account. 
If this amount had not been received, India’s 
foreign exchange reserves would have come 
down below Rs. 200 crores. Besides these 
foreign exchange reserves of Rs. 217 crores, 
India has a reserv’^c of gold coin and bullion 
for Rs. 117.76 crores. For the purpose of cur¬ 
rency reserve, the value of foreign securities 
and gold coin and bullion must not fall below 
Rs. 200 crores in the agpegate. Of this 
amount, the value of gold coin and bullion 
must not be less than Rs. 115 crores. 


crores. The average monthly requirements of 
foreign exchange for external payments are 
about Rs. 24 crores. The outstanding commit- 
ments on account of capital goods on order 
under the Second Five-Year Plan amount to 
Rs. 880 crores. Of this amount, Rs. 220 
crores will be available in the form of foreign 
aid. The balance amount of Rs. 660 crores 
will remain as outstanding commitments and 
will create a gap in our balance of payments. 
The position is apprehended to be furher w'or- 
sened during the coming year when the re¬ 
payment of India’s foivign loans will become 
due. India will be rcciuircd to find Rs. 23 
crores during 4958-59 being tbe first instal¬ 
ment towards the repayment of her external 
debt. The position calls for serious considera¬ 
tion and unless India is able to secure ncces- 
sai-y foreign exchanges, the Plan would be in 
jeopardy. ^ 

In a recent talk made by Shri H. V. R. 
lyongar, Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India, to the Honibay Progressive Group, the 
iini)li('ations of India’s foreign exchange crisis 
were held to be the inevitable result of a deve- 
lo]>ing economy. Shri Iyengar says that the 
real problem in India is that in addition to the 
pressure exercised on our external reserves on 
account of the iin])ort of foodgains, the exter¬ 
nal reserves of India Iiavc been called upon 
to sustain a massive development programme, 
meaning nothing less tlian the rapid introduc¬ 
tion of high-level industrial technology in the 
country—the making of steel, of heavy machi¬ 
nery, including heavy electrical equipment of 
machine tools, of chemicals and the like. The 
following figures were quoted to give some idea 
of the impact of this programme on our balance 
of payments. During 1955-56 India’s import 
bill was Rs. 751 crores; in 1956-67 it rose to 
Rs. 1077 crores, and in 1957-58 to Rs. 1174 
crores. Shri Iyengar states that it would re¬ 
quire an enormous accumulation of external 
reserves to enable India to finance a develop¬ 
ment programme of the magnitude that India 
has undertaken. Even such reserves as India 
did accumulaite were the result of great rigours 
and the compulsory cut backs in consumption 
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that took place during the war. Given the basic to Indian economy, but also to the world 


facts of the Indian economy—a low per capita 
income, a very limited margin of saving and 
the rising pressure of population, there is no 
escape from the conclusion that large-scale 
industrial development would require, for some 
years to come, a good deal of external assis¬ 
tance. The Governor of the Reserve Bank 
points out that this is also historically the 
experience of countries which arc now highly 
developed. 

The history of economic development of 
Western countries indicates that one of the 
major influences in the industrial revolution of 
the United Kingdom was the immigration of 
foreign settlers who brought both capital and 
craftsmanship. After the industrial revolution, 
the United Kingdom exported capital on a 
large-scale. In the fifty years from 1825, half 
of this went to Continental Europe. In their 
turn, both France and Germany became expor¬ 
ters of capital and it is these countries and 
the United Kingdom which were responsible 
for a sustained flow of capital to the United 
States. Japan too l>ecame a great industrial 
power with the assistance of a massive inflow' 
of capital, a good part of which came from the 
United Kingdom. 

Shri Iyengar pins down hi-s faith on the in¬ 
flow of foreign capital to India for her econo¬ 
mic recovery, besides increasing our exports 
and curtailing our imports, India’s export 
possibilities have a limit beyond which they 
cannot be extended in the immediate short 
period. The long period view is essentially one 
that depends on the success of the economic 
Plans of India. As regards reduction in imports, 
there is a danger if the availabilitv of con¬ 
sumer goods are cut drastically. That would 
shoot up the price level further. Since the 
commencement of the Second Five Year Plan, 
external assistance given to India or committed 
amounts to Rs. 832 crores. The Governor of 
the Reserve Bank hopes that in view of the 
changed attitude of the USA to the pressing 
needs of capital to India, this country can rea¬ 
sonably expect to receive more aids from tho 
foreign countries and international institutions. 
India’s own resources arc totally inadequate 
to finance her Plans and the failure of the 
Indian Plan would be shattering blow not only 


economy in general. 

Trend and Progress of Banking in 1967 

The latest Report on the Trend and Pro¬ 
gress of Banking in India, recently released 
by the Reserve Bank of India, refers to the cor¬ 
rective measures adopted by the Government 
of India and the Reserve Bank to bring about 
an improvement in the economic situation 
which in the earlier months of 1957 was marked 
by an intensification of the stresses and strains 
w'hioh had emerged in 1956. The Reserve Bank 
in this report points out that the heavy invest¬ 
ment programme under the Plan and the growth 
in money incomes which was associated with it 
tended to raise aggregate demand in the 
economy at a greater rate than the increase in 
national output although the latter made a 
marked progress in agricultural and industrial 
production. This gap resulted in a rise in prices 
so much so that the index of wholesale prices 
(base: 1952-53=100) w'ent up from 105.1 at 
the end of March 1957 to 113.1 early in 
August. The imbalance between the growth of 
demand and the supplies available, mainly 
those of the consumer goods, affected the 
economy in general resulting in an upward ten¬ 
dency in the price level. Foodgrains were the 
outstanding instance of such a strain which 
was reflected in an increase of 10 per cent in 
food prices between December <1956 and August 
1957. 

The impact of the steep rise in investment 
w'as acutely felt at another sensitive point in 
the economy—its external payments. The 
balance of payments deficit increased sharply 
from Rs. 82 crores in the first quarter of 1957 
to about Rs. 150 crores in each of the two 
subsequent quarters, excluding transactions 
relating to repatriation of lend-lease silver. 
The increa.scd import of foodgrains and the 
higher level of imports of capital goods and 
industrial raw materials were responsible for 
the mounting deficit in external payments. The 
situation was further worsened by the decline in 
exports in certain commodities. The heavier 
imports and the high level of private invest¬ 
ment resulted in an expansion of bank credit 
to a record figure in the earlier part of the 
year 1957. 
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The situfttioD c&Iled for ^ective and 
urgent corrective measures. An all-out effort 
was made by the authorities in all sectors of 
national economy to keep the rising price level 
in check. On the fiscal side, the Union budget 
for 1957-^ imposed additional taxation to the 
extent of over Rs. 100 crorcs in a full year 
principally raising the rates of excise duties 
on a number of articles. The taxes on wealth 
and expenditure were designed to reduce the 
money income of the community. In the field 
of foreign trade, there were drastic cut and 
restriction in imports. To case the food posi¬ 
tion, Coveinment built up stocks of foodgrains 
both by importation and local procurement 
and released stocks of grain through an exten¬ 
sive network of fair price shops, while steps 
were taken by the Reserve Bank through 
selective controls to curtail the supply of 
credit to finance speculative stockpiling of 
foodgrains. Corrective measures were similarly 
initiated in the monetary sphere also. In addi¬ 
tion to the selective credit control measures, 
the Bank followed a policy of re.«tricting credit 
through an enforcement of higher lending rates 
and moral suasion. The effect of these mca.sures 
was seen in the abatement tovvard.s the latter 
part of the year of some of the inflationary 
pressure. 

Turning (o the banking situation, the Re¬ 
port states that the exceptionally large deposit 
expansion was the most striking feature of the 
year. Net deposits of scheduled banks rose by 
Rs. 246 crores (23.3 per cent) as against 
Rs. 77 crorcs (7.9 per cent) in 1956. The more 
important of the factors responsible for the 
deposit increase were the placement by the 
U.S. authorities in India of funds represent¬ 
ing the initial reimbursement by the Govern¬ 
ment of the cost of foodgrain.s imported into 
the country under Public Law 480 and the tight 
import restriction which might also have in¬ 
duced business concerns and other bodies to 
seek temporary investment of their reserves 
and other surplus funds in the form of time 
/deposits. The long-ttcrm factor.s; aocoiinting 
for this de|>osit expansion might have been the 
further hardening of interest rates in the year 
On fixed and savings deposits which might 
have induced a switch from non-banking to 
i>6nking accounts. Again, there is reason to be¬ 


lieve that some portion of the money incomei 
generated in the last year must have gone into 
bank accounts, although belatedly. The branch 
expansion of banks, notably that of the State 
Bank of India, also contributed to the eaq^an- 
sion of deposits. 

The Report states that over the year, 
though the scheduled bank credit increased by 
Rs. 75 crorcs only as against the 1956 figure 
of Rs. 151 crores, the increase in the first half 
of the year was as much as Rs. 135 crorcs. 
This increase was, in fact, greater than in the 
corre.sponding period of tlic previous year and, 
though seasonal in character, was of signi¬ 
ficance in that the busy season demand of 1956- 
57 was itself super-imposed on a high-level of 
bank credit. Substantial as this increase was, 
the rise in credit against certain commodities 
like paddy and rice, wheat, gram and sugar 
was of particular concern. Speculative holding 
of some of these commodities financed by bank 
credit was tending to aggravate inflationary 
pressures and in order to stem them, the 
Reserve Bank took various credit control mea¬ 
sures. A general restriction on the quantity of 
credit was sought through raising the cost of 
borrowing by bunks from the Reserve Bank. 
Though this had a general restraining effect on 
banks’ borrowings from the Reserve Bank, the 
Underlying trend was still one of credit expan¬ 
sion indicating the need for further restrictive 
measures. Accordingly, the Reserve Bank in¬ 
sisted on reduction of the bank credit against 
foodgrains by October 1957. The banks suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing about a substantial reduction 
in outstanding credit but not to the full extent 
desired. 

The general measui’Cs of control and the 
use of moral suasion had primarily the object 
of bringing about a quantitative reduction of 
credit. Along with those, further use was made 
during the year of selective restriction on credit. 
As a combined result of these measures of 
credit control and a delayed onset of the busy 
season of 1957-58 accompanied by a sharp re¬ 
duction in the volume of exports, the level of 
advances at the end of December 1957 at 
Rs. 820 crores was barely *10 per cent higher 
than at the end of 1956 as against an increase 
of a little over 25 per cent in the preceding 
year. The slower growth of advances relatively 
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to the deposit increase enabled banks to in- troops from Hungary. The manner of Mr. 
crease their investment portfolios, by as much Nagy’s arrest was equally reprehensible and 
as Rs. 89 crores. treacherous. 

The Indian banking system has an irapor- The execution of the Hungarian leaders 
tant role to play in relation to the working out ijjjs been such a piece of monstrosity that even 
of the economic plans in the country. In this the Communists have difficulty in supporting it 
connection the Report states that the present directly. They—at least the Communists be¬ 
seems to provide an opportunity for banks to yond China and the USSR—are, therefore, try- 
take appropriate measures to develop banking ing to dodge the issue by insisting that the trial 
so as to keep pace witl) the growth of the and execution of Nagy were the internal affairs 
economy. The most important among these is of Hungaiy. Such an argument only accentuates 
the paramount need for banks to continue to the utter injustice of the whole affair as well as 
seek more avenues to expand their deposit base, the depth of the mental sla\'cry of the people 
This would require a more intensive effort to who call themselves Communists, The trials of 
spread the banking habit and to attract further Sacco and Vanzetti and the Rosenbergs in the 
deposits in centres wliore bank branches arc al- USA, the abduction of Ting Ling by Chiang 
ready established and a programme of branch Kai-shek weiv certainly not matters which 
e.Ki>ansion in areas where banking is compara- could by any stretch of imagination be regarded 
tively under-develojK'd or not at all developed, as of more international concern than the cxe- 
In 1957, a part of the rise in deposits was per- cution of the Hungarian leaders. But people 
haps due to the higher rates of interest offered with principle, integrity and courage cvery- 
by most banks on savings and other time depo- where had condemned those outrages the Com- 
sits. To attract deposits what is essential is a munists being the loudest of all. Nobody then 
higher rate of intcivst. The rate of interest on had thought that such condemnation was 
all savings bank accounts should not be less than “interference in internal affairs.” Even the 
Rs. ,3 per cent l)cr year in view' of the fact governments thus condemned Ihemselvos did 
tliat the Bank rate today rules at 4 per cent, not consider those condemnations an intcr- 
Tho Bank rate of course is not the ordinary ferenee. 

rate of interest. It, how’cvcr, signifies that a Then how can they hold up the plea of 
dearer money condition encourages the growth “domestic jurisdiction” in the case of Hun- 
of national savings which India today needs gary? The Communists thus betray peculiar 
most. lack of a sense of values: they would uphold 

} the same type of behaviour on the part of a 
The Hungarian Outrage Communist-controlled government but would 

The murder of the former Hungarian cry themselves hoarse in righteous indignation 
Prime Minister, Mr, Imre Nagy, the former if it is practised by any non-Comraunist govern- 
Defcncc Minister, Mr. Paul Mabter and three m*?nt. No matter, if history has indubitably 
other Hungarian revolutionary leaders by those demonstrated that the inner logic of a Com- 
who' now constitute the Hungarian Govern- munist government is in no way different from 
ment is one of those black acts that have that of any other government (the periodical 
stained the records of totalitarianism. The acts of “rehabilitaton” of murdered Communists 
whole episode—beginning from the arrest to would oth-prwse be inexplicable), 
the execution of these brave men—^is a stoiy of Official Communists cverywehre, including 
a shameful betrayal by men in authority, un- Mr. Gomulka, w'e are sorry to note, have put 

relieved by any traces of reason, justice or up a show of moral indignation at the fact that 

humanism. anti-Soviet and anti-Communist forces on the 

Paul Mabter had been arrested by the international level arc taking advantage of the 
Russians when, in response to their invitation, Hungarian executions to intensify their political 
he as a representative of a duly constituted campaign against the Soviet Union. But who 

government, attended a conference to discuss is to blame if not the Communists themselves? 

the questioii of the withdrawal of the Russian Neither the Soviet Union nor the Commtinisti 



('^ti 6xt)eci moral support il they continue 
committing or supporting such evidently in¬ 
human deeds as the execution of the Hungarian 
leaders. 

The Yugoslav Pointer 

Yugoslavia offers an example of the utter 
irrationality, to use an euphemism of con¬ 
temporary Communist behaviour. The very 
people who betray such delicate sense of juris¬ 
diction, when the barbarous executions in Hun¬ 
gary are condemned, do not feel any qualms to 
call upon Yugoslav people to come forward to 
overthrow their own government—which, not¬ 
withstanding current Communist propaganda 
to the contrary, is no less a workers’ govern¬ 
ment than that of the USSR itself. 

In the present campaign against Yugoslav 
indcpcndcnec, ideological lead is being provided 
by the Chinese Communist leaders. No im¬ 
partial reader would, however, be convinced by 
the Peking Jen Alin Jih Pao editorial of May 5 
Or by Mr. Chen Po-ta’s arguments in his article 
in the Hongqi (Red Flag), the new fortnightly 
theoretical journal of the Chinese Communist 
Party, which together provide the main Com¬ 
munist grounds against Yugoslavia. We referred 
to the arguments of the first article in the last 
issue. Now we propose to examine Mr. Chen’s 
article. 

In an otherwise clumsy article Mr. Chen, 
now regarded as one of China’s leading experts 
on international affairs, raises one valuable 
point but does not answer it. His contention is 
that Yugoslavia is no longer a Socialist State. 
There is public ownership, no doubt, but public 
ownership alone, Mr. Chen correctly maintains, 
is not enough for socialism. “The question is,’ 
Mr. Chen Po-ta emphasizes, “who runs them, 
who leads?” Quite correct. Now who runs the 
State in Yugoslavia? Mr. Chen is silent on this 
point. 

As Yugoslav or any other assertions would 
now be of"no value to the Communists, let us 
turn to Soviet writers for an ansWr to this 
question. In an article entitled “The Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia” in the weekly 
iVettt Times of Moscow (No. 37 of 1955, 
pp. 30-31), V. Zebnin writes: “State power (in 
Yugoslavia) is in the hands of two classes, the 


workers and peasants; who mreise it threugir 
their elected representatives in the People’s 
Committees and Skupshtinas.” If the Comr 
munists do not yet repudiate Lenin’s definition 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, Yugo¬ 
slavia can hardly be described as anything but 
a Socialist State. Should anyone consider Zeb- 
nin’s article as an expression of individual 
opinion, vre quote the following remarks of Y.' 
Ghepizhev in the authoritative Soviet monthly 
International Affairs of Moscow (No, 11 of 
1955, pp. 94-102) where it is stated: “An ex¬ 
amination of tile social and State structure of 
Yugoslavia in its development, beginning with 
the api>earance of the first organs of popular 
[)ower—ithe National Liberation Committees— 
and also the facts of history show, throughout 
the existence of new Yugoslavia, power has been 
in the hands of the Yugoslav people.'^ (Italics 
added) 

The question is what changes have taken 
place in Yugoslav development to call for a 
revision of this characterization? None at all. 

Mr. Chon Po-ta has made much of the fact 
of U.S. aid to Yugoslavia. On this point also 
we find a leading Soviet expert, Mr. D. Shev- 
lyagin, writing in tlie Moscow International 
Affairs (No. 8 of 1955, pp. 15-25) as follows: 
“It must be noted that the USA w'as forced in. 
Yugoslavia’s case lo deviate considerably from 
the metlmds of rendering ‘aid’ which it applies 
to other countries,” He added: “It (Yugo¬ 
slavia) prevented the seizure by the American 
capital of economic positions in the country 
and the setting up of foreign concessions, which 
could have been conducive to the restoration 
of capitalism.” 

Mr. Clicn has tried to capitalise upon stray 
renutrks of a section of the American press 
highlighting certain Yugoslav deviations from 
the Soviet model to denounce Yugoslavia, but 
he has conveniently overlooked the considered 
views of the Socialist Soviet press on the 
character of the Yugoslav State. This is the 
character of Communist objectivity 1 

We do not write this to uphold Yugoslavia 
or denounce any other State but to expose, if 
it is at all possible in these days of blind, parti¬ 
san propaganda, the utter unreality of the Com^ 
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mubisb charges against Yugoslavia. The de- Ferment in the Middle East 
nooncemcnt has come not because Yugoslavia 

has deviated from the socialist path, but rather The developments in Iraq today are so 
because being Socialist, Yugoslavia does not sudden and sweeping that the world has been 
submit to the Soviet power bloc to which China, taken aback. Since 1950, events in this region 
for various historical and political (the least is have been in a State of flux and are bewildering 
ideological) reasons, temporarily belongs, in nature so much so that nothing definite can 
Indian Communists by allowing themselves to be predicted about the future of the States in 
be led by the meandering foreign policy of the this area. It is, however, too early to make 
Soviet Government arc making themselves a any definite assessment about the implications 


laughing-stock of thoughtful persons. In their 
Amritsar thesis, the CPI stated that it would 
tolerate opposition parties when in power. In 
the case of Yugoslavia, w’e find that the Mos- 
cow'-oriented Communists are not willing to 
tolerate even other Communists who, despite 
their Communist practice, might differ from the 
former on .some question.*!. The CPI’s reaction 
to the shift in the Ru.ssian attitude to Yugo¬ 
slavia docs not lend much weight to its asser¬ 
tions of sincerity and truthfulness. 

Miseries of War 

What war means—particularly to the 
defeated nation—is provided by the plight of 
Germans in various European countries. No 
doubt the present miseries of these Germans 
are largely attributable to the mischievous 
policies of aggression followed by the Nazi 
leaders. But the suffering is nonetheless for 
that. Post-war situation has seen many Ger¬ 
mans placed within the boundaries of more 
than one non-German State.s, A good many of 
them have been allowed to come to Germany 
but, on account of a ho.st of comjdicated reasons, 
it has not y*st been able for all the Germans, 
who would like to come back to their home¬ 
land, to return. Thu.s nearly 100,000 Germans 
who have applied for repatriation to Germany 
cannot come immediately as 'Poland cannot 
allow all of them to loave in this hour of her 
labour shortage. A Soviet-German agreement 
has enabled nearly 20,000 Germans to come 
back. But a further 6.5,000 Germans are there 
in the Soviet Union who, despite their eagerness, 
cannot return to Germany. Negotiations are in 
progress between the West German Government 
and the Rumanian Government over the re- 
patrifttion of 8,5(X) Germans. 


of the revolution in Iraq. The initial success 
of the Revolution and the fall of the former 
Government constitute a great blow to the 
Baghdad Pact. Iraq was perhaps the first 
member of the Arab League to break away 
from it when she joined the mutual assistance 
treaty wuth Turkey in 1955. That treaty even¬ 
tually turned out to be what is known today as 
the Baghdad Pact, the participating members 
being Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and the 
United Kingdom. The Baghdad Pact was re¬ 
garded as a stronghold of the Anglo-American 
block and it provided a security and assurance 
to the control of the Medteriranean by the 
British. 

The coup in Iraq may not be regarded as 
an isolated phenomenon. Rather it may be 
regarded as a precursor to larger events that 
are sooner or later destined to happen in the 
countries of the Middle East. That event is 
the rise of nationalism unfettered by any sort 
of foreign string of enslavement. The Baghdad 
Pact wa.s designed to act as a girdle that would 
encircle Russia in the event of a future war. 
The revolution in Iraq has shattered that 
line of encirclement. 

India is opposed to the Baghdad Pact ever 
since its inception and she may feel relieved 
that the main link in the Pact is broken today. 
Britain and the USA have extensive oil interests 
in Iraq and it is yet to be seen how the oil 
companies are allowed to function. Iran and 
Pakistan today stand isolated having been cut 
off from the main countries of the Middle East 
politically. The pressure of events may call for 
a revision of their policy of external relations. 
The State of Israel also stands the risk of being 
sandwitched between Arab Powers. The landing 
in Lebanon by the U.S. forces will have far- 
reaching repurcussions in international politics 
and it may lead to world conflagration if tbo 
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Anglo-American Powers do not take a saner 
view of the situation. 

The Eisenhower doctrine has been rendered 
illogical in so far as there is no Communist 
intervention or infiltration. But the result will 
be that the position of the Anglo-American bloc 
will be much weakened and for the protection 
of the Mediterranean bases they will have to 
dig down deep in Turkey and Iran. Britain and 
Die USA cannot afford to allow themselves to 
be driven out from this vital and strategic area 
of the world. Without positions in the Middle 
East, the entire vantage position will pass on to 
Soviet Russia and that would mean that half 
of the future war is won by Russia today. The 
developments are, therefore, much intriguing. 
Although India may have reason to be elated 
with the defection in the Baghdad Pact, she 
will have reason for concern over her northern 
frontiers. With the absence of countervailing 
forces, India’s northern frontier w'ill stand vul- 
iKTable against the combined might of Russia 
and China. The existence of British and 
American positions in the Middle East will have 
a neutrali.sing effect on the northern frontiers 
of India. 

Lebanon 

The situation in Lebanon seems to be far 
more complex than it has been shown by our 
press. We attach below tw'O extracts from the 
editorials of the New York Times of June 6 
and July 6 respectively and a descrijition of 
the personalities involved in the Lebanon affair 
from the Time of July 7. 

“On a visit to troubled Lebanon last month 
U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
was presented with a cake which bore the 
inscription: ‘United Nations Save Lebanon.’ 
Mr. Hammarskjold remarked, ‘Only Lebanon 
can save Lebanon.' 

“The Secretary-General’s sentiment re¬ 
flected the changing perspective in which the 
seven-wcck-old Lebanese civil war was being 
viewed. The disturbances inside the tiny Arab 
republic were ostensibly touched off by the 
widely-held suspicion that pro-Western Presi¬ 
dent Camille Chamoun intended to amend the 
constitution in order to get a second term. The 
opposition demonstrated in Beirut, the capital, 


last May. At this juncture street gangs, invok¬ 
ing the name of the United Arab Republic’s 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, took over; rioting deve¬ 
loped; then fighting. Radio Cairo opened a 
bitter propaganda barrage against the Chamoun 
Government and its Western friends. In the 
weeks since, Radio Cairo’s “Voice of the Arabs” 
has called hourly for the Lebanese people to 
overthrow the regime. 

“Ijpbanon went before the Security Coun¬ 
cil and denounced Nasser for ‘massive, unpro¬ 
voked and illegal intervention.’ The West was 
alarmed and Secretary of State Dulles indi¬ 
cated that the U.S. might give Lebanon mili¬ 
tary assistance if requested by Beirut. The 
U.N. sent a 100-man military observation 
team into Lebanon to survey the situation. 

“Last week Mr. Hammarskjold, reporting 
on his first-hand surv'ey of Lebanon, said, ‘The 
phrase 'mas.sive infiltration’ [is] not warranted 
at present.’ On Friday the U.N. Observation 
Group in Lebanon sent its first report to the 
Security Council. The report said the U.N. 
observer.s had not been able to gain access to 
many of the rebel-held border areas where in¬ 
filtration would be most likely to take place. 
But like Mr. Hammarskjold, the observation 
team was clearly skeptical about the claims of 
‘massive infiltration’. The report said; 

“It has not been possible to establish 
from where [the rebel] arms were acquired. 
Nor was it possible to establish if any of 
the armed men observed had infiltrated 
from outside; there is little doubt, however, 
that the vast majority [of rebels] was in 
any case composed of Lebanese. 

“Beirut was dismayed by the U.N. find¬ 
ings and the Chamoun Government repeated 
its earlier charges that 3,000 Egyptians, Syrians 
and Palestinian Arabs, armed by Nasser, had 
infiltrated Lebanon and joined the rebels.” 

“Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt in his quest 
for leadership in the Middle East, has used as 
a lever the powerful force of ‘Pan-Arabisra.’ He 
h^ proclaimed—^and all Arab states have re¬ 
peated the refrain—^that ‘all Arabs are brothers. ’ 
“Last week, however, the front of ‘Arab 
brotherhood’ was breached when Lebanon 
appealed to the United Nations for protection 
against interference in its internal affairs by 
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Nasser’s United Arab Republic. This is the 
background; 

“Last montli Lebanon’s pro-Western Presi¬ 
dent Camille Chamoun made plan to amend the 
Constitution so that he would win a second six- 
year term which the Constitution now expressly 
forbids. The parliamentaiy Opposition was 
aroused. Pro-Nasser elements in the country 
moved swiftly to exploit the situation. They 
staged riot« and raised armed rebellion in 
scattered parts of the countiy. Since then, more 
than 300 people have been killed. Although 
Nasser was in Moscow at the time on a state 
visit, Radio Cairo inflamed the situation by 
calling upon the Lebanese to crush Chamoun 
.and unite Lebanon with the U..\.R. Armed 
bands were reported to have crossed into Leba¬ 
non from the U.A.R.’s Syrian province. 

“The week before last Lebanon oi)enly 
accused Nasser of inciting the insurrection and 
filed charges against the U.A.R. with the IJ.N. 
Security Council. But Lebanon decided to hold 
the charges in abeyance pending an efiort to 
resolve the dispute in a meeting of the eight- 
nation Arab League, w'hose membership includes 
Lebanon and the U.A.R.” 

‘‘Tiny Lebanon (pop. 1,500,000) i? roughly 
half Chrisfian, half Moslem, hut that is not 
the half of it. In this ancient land of differing 
races and religions, personal and tribal loyal¬ 
ties count for more than other allegiances. 
Among the key personalities: 

^‘PTesidenl Camille Chamoun, 58, one of 
the w'orld’s handsomest chiefs of state, rounds 
out his six-year term in September and still has 
not rejected the idea of another. Trim, silver- 
haired, he took his law degee at the French 
Jesuit St. Joseph’s University in Beirut, mar¬ 
ried a wife who is half English, half Lebanese 
and a Presbyterian. Chamoun himself, as tradi¬ 
tion dictates for a Lebanc.se president, is a 
Roman Catholic of the Maronite sect. Elected 
as an ardent nationalist on a reform ticket, he 
stuck to Lebanon’s customary neutral foreign 
policy until the Such erisi.s, then plumped for 
the West and followed through by bccoruing llu> 
first Arab leader in the Middle Ea.'t to pledge 
his country to the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

**Kamal Jumblatt, 39, a hereditary chief ef 
Druse mountain tribesmen and ex-Cabinet 


minister, formed his own socialist party in 1949) 
later backed the movement that installed 
Chamoun in office. A somewhat intellectual 
and moody mountaineer who studied in Paris 
and took to visiting an Indian ashram after his 
fust parting with Chamoun, he now controls 
the south central area of Lebanon for the oppo¬ 
sition. Chamoun’s ultimate insult, he claims, 
was to deny him his ancestral parliamentary 
scat in last year's elections. As loader of a 
heietical Moslem sect, he is no friend to Isla¬ 
mic i)an-Arabisni, insists: ‘This situation has 
nothing to do with Nasser. It is an internal 
Lebanese matter’, 

'‘General Fuad Shehab, 66, patrician 
arthritic, French-trained professional soldier, 
has headed Lebanon’s 8,000-man army since 
1945. A Maronite (fliri.stian, he is a eollatci’id 
of the famous Emirs Mansur, Yusuf and Bashir 
who ruled Lebanon under the Ottoman Turks. 
Eighty per cent of his officers, 60 per cent of his 
men are Christian. Six years ago, when 
Chanioun’s predecessor tried to stay in office 
during an unj)opular second term, Shehab re¬ 
fused him the army’s assistance and reluc¬ 
tantly .served as acting president until 
Chainoun’s election. Ostentatiously iinwillmg 
to order hi.^ troops to fight exTOpt when 
.‘ittacked, ever ready to parley affably wnth re¬ 
bel leaders, and to see that they are kept well 
supj)lied with food and water, Shehab would 
])robably be acceptable to rebel leaders as a 
eompromi.'jc successor to Chamoun. His con¬ 
duct suggests that a draft would be all right 
with him. 

“Ex-Premicr Saeb Salam, 63, is a volatile, 
roly-poly Sunni Moslem who wants to be Pre¬ 
mier again. Educated at the famed American 
[Tniversily in Beirut, president of the Middle 
East Airlines, he was invited by Chamoun to 
become Premier in 1963, and like several other 
ex-Premiers now in the opposition, was gene¬ 
rally accounted pro-Western. Partly from cm- 
bitterment at Chamoun (he was counted out 
of a Parliamentary seat at last year’s election 
too) and partly from political opportunism, he 
now .sings Na.sser’8 tune louder than any of the 
other rebels. He has about 800 troops. 

“Patriarch Paul Meouchi, 64, was made 
head of the Maronites, Lebanon’s largest reli¬ 
gious group, by Pope Pius in 1956. Genial, 
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spade-bearded, Meouchi was pastor for 14 years 
in New Bedoford, Mass., and in Los Angeles, 
and proudly recalls that as a U.S. citiacn at 
the time, ‘I voted for Roosevelt in 1932.’ Be¬ 
lieving that the church cannot survive if it 
clashes With dynamic Ai’ab nationalism, 
Meouchi says: ‘Either wc live with the Moslem 
Arabs in brotherhood, love and j)eacc or else 
we must depart and vanish.’ To win back 
Lebanon’s place as ‘mediator’ between the 
Arabs and the West, says Patriarch Meouchi, 
President Chamoun must go.” 

Ambemador Lodge's Statement 

Below is the full text of the statement 
made by U.S. Ambassador Jlenry Cabot 
Lwlgo, on July 16, bifore the U.N. Security 
Council. Wc give it in extenso boeausc of its 
gravity: 

Unitod Nations, N.Y., July 15—“In 
stationing protective troops in LtLanon at 
Lebanon s rcfiuest, ‘the United States is acting 
puj'suant to what the United Nations Charter 
regards as an inherent right—the right of all 
nations to work toge ther to preserve their indc- 
))endenec,’ U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge said today. 

“Lodge also reported that ‘with tlie out¬ 
break of the revolt in Iraq the infiltration of 
aims and personnel into Lebanon form the 
United Arab Republic, in an effort to subvert 
the legally constituted government, have sud¬ 
denly become much more alarming.’ 

“Lodge told the council that the U.S. 
troops, disembarked at the request of the 
Lebanese Government will be withdrawn, ‘as 
soon as the U.N. itself can take over.’ 

Lodge stated in jull: 

“Mr. President, 

“The Council meets today to confront 
difficulties as serious as any in its histoiy. 

“The territorial integrity of Lebanon is 
Increasingly threatened by insurrection, stimu¬ 
lated and assisted from outside. 

“Plots against the Kingdom of Jordan, 
which have become evident over the past 
months, are another sign of serious instability 
I'> the relations between nations in the Middle 
East. 

“And now comes the overthrow—in an 


exceptionally brutal and revolting manner-~of 
the legally-established Government of Iraq. I 
have just heard this morning, Mr. President, 
before coming over here, of murder of oiir 
esteemed and popular colleague here in the 
United Nations from Iraq—^Mr. Fadil A1 
Jamali. Only a few weeks ago he was here witii 
us. We heard his voice; we rejoiced in his 
humour; wc were heartened by his fellowship. 
Now wc learn that ho was not only murdered; 
but that his body w^as actually dragged through 
the s'.rtets of Baghdad, Decent people through¬ 
out the world, wherever they may be, will re¬ 
coil at this monstrosity, 

“In all these circumstances, the President 
of Lebanon has asked, with tlic unanimous 
authorization of the Lrbanese Government, for 
the help of friendly governments so as to pre¬ 
serve Lebanon’s integrity and independence. 

“The Unikd States has responded posi¬ 
tively and affirmatively to this request in the 
light of the need for immediate action. And we 
wish llic Security Council to be hereby officially 
advised of this fact. 

“In addition, the United States Govern¬ 
ment has under active consideration economic 
a.ssistance to help Lebanon revive its economy. 

“Our purpose in coming to the a.ssistancc 
of Lebanon is perfectly clear. As President 
Eisenhower explained this morning, our forces 
arc not there to engage in hostilities of any 
kind—much less to fight a war. Their presence 
is designed for the sole purpose of lielping the 
Government of Lebanon, at its request, in its 
efforts to stabilize the situation, brought on by 
the throats from outside,, until such time as the 
United Nations can take the steps necessary 
to protect the independence and political inte¬ 
grity of Lebanon. They will also afford secu¬ 
rity to the several thousand Americans who re¬ 
side in that countiy. And (hat, Mr. President, 
is the total scoi>e and objective of the United 
States assistance. 

“Now I need scarcely say that wc are the 
first to admit that the dispatch of United 
States forces to Lebanon is not an ideal way to 
solve present problems and they will be with¬ 
drawn as soon as the United Nations can take 
over. 

“In fact, the United States Government 
hopes that the United Nations itself will soon 
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v>e abk to assume these responsibilities. We all. They place in jeopardy both the indepen- 
intend to consult with the Secretary-General dence of Lebanon and that of any Middle 
and with other delegations urgently on a resolu- Eastern state which seeks to maintain its 
tion to achieve these objectives. Until then, national integrity free from outside influence 
the presence of United States troops in Leba- and pressures. It is too early, Mr. President, 
non will be a constructive contribution to the to tell what the outcome of the revolt in Iraq 
objectives the S<‘curity Council had in mind may be. But one thing is clear: the events in 
when it pa.sscd the June M resolution dealing both Lebanon and Iraq present grave threats 
with this problem. to the integrity of free and independent coun- 

“Lct me now K’view the recent history of tries. They demonstrate the ruthlessncss of 
this situation, agi/ressive purposes which tiny Lebanon can- 

“A little over a month ago the Govern- nof combat without support from friendly 
ment of Lebanon presented a complaint to the nations. 

Security Council involving ‘a situation arising “Observing the course of events in Leba- 
from the intervention of the United Arab Repub- non and in Iraq, one is constrained to conclude 
lie in the internal alTairs of Lebanon’ the con- that there arc powers at work in the Middk 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the East seeking, in total disregard for national 
maintenance of international peace and secu- sovereignty and independence, to substitute 
rity. force or the threat of force for law. If these 

“At that time, various members of the powens are left unchecked, free to pursue their 
Council diew .special attention to Article 2(4) lawles.s course, the people of the Middle Ea.st 
of the Charter which enjoins all members ‘to will have been denied the solemn guarantees 
refrain in their international relations from the written into the United Nations Charier, and 
threat or use of force against the territorial mankind’s age-long quest for peace will have 
integrity' or political independence of any been checked and the world will have been 
state.’ This was one of the fundamental con- plunged into anarchy. 

.siderations behind the resolution which was “Now we confront liorc a situation involv- 
adopicd by the Council on June 11 which called ing outside involvement in an internal revolt 
for the urgent dispatch of an observation against the authorities of the legitimate 
group to proceed to Lebanon so as to ensure Government of Lebanon. Under these condi- 
that there was no illegal infiltration of person- tions a request from 'the Government of Leba- 
nel or supply of arms or other material across non to another member of the United Nations 
the Lebanese borders. to come to its assistance is entirely consistent 

“The United Nations obsen-ation group has with the provisions and purposes of the United 
thus far been able to achieve limited success. Nations Charter. In this situation, therefore, 
We hope that it wdll pursue its work in the wc are proceeding in accordance with the tradi- 
most effective and energetic manner possible, tional rules of international law, none of which 
Our forces are being instructed to co-operate in any w'ay inhibit action of the character 
with it and to establish liaison immediately which the United States is undertaking in 
upon arrival. This United Nations group has Lebanon. The United States is acting pursuant 
helped to reduce interference from across the to what the United Nations Charter regards as 
border. an inherent right—the right of all nations to 

“We learn now, however, that with th'' work together to preserve their independence, 
outbreak of the revolt in Iraq the infiltration The Council should take note that United States 
of arms and personnel into Lebanon from the force's went to Lebanon at the specific request 
United Arab Republic in an effort to subvert of the duly-constituted Government of Lebanon, 
the legally-constituted government has sud- L^t me also emphasize again what I have said 
denly become much more alarming. This deve- before that these forces will remain there only 'i 
lopment, coupled with persistent efforts over until the United Nations itself is able to assume 
the past months to subvert the Government of the necessary responsibilities to ensure the 
Jordan, must be a cause of grave concern to us continued independence of Lebanon. 
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“Now, Mr. President, there is one further 
ittct which must be recognized. If the United 
Nations is to succeed in its efforts to maintain 
international peace and security, it should sup- 
l>ort the efforts of a legitimate and democrati- 
(•ally elected government to protect itself from 
aggression from without, even if that aggression 
is indirect. The United Nations must he parti- 
culariy alert in protecting the security of small 
state's from inlerference by those whose re¬ 
sources and power are larger. This is a principle 
which has been supported here in this very hall 
in the past and which sliould be supported to¬ 
day regardless of who tlx* offender may bo. 

“Lebanon is a charter member of the 
United Nations and has loyally contributed to 
the work over the past decade. It would be 
unthinkable now to permit the lawfully consti¬ 
tuted Government of Lebanon to fall prey to 
outside forces which seek to substitute a govern¬ 
ment which would serve their purposes in de¬ 
fiance of the j)rinoipIes of the Charier. 

“There can be no hope for peace in the 
world unless the United Nations shows this 
d-rdication to the Charter’s basic principles. 
All notions, large and small alike, are entitled 
to have their political independence and terri¬ 
torial integrity respected and raaintain'?d. If 
\vc vacillate with regard to this proposition, we 
will open the flood-gates to direct and indirect 
aggression all over the world. 

“Tlx* overthrow of another state by sub¬ 
version and the fomenting of internal strife ia 
more difficult for the world to combat than is 
direct military aggression because the foment¬ 
ing of internal strife is harder to see with your 
eyes. 

“But this is not the first time that the 
United Nations has faced such a problem. 

“The United Nations faced such a problem 
successfully in Greece in 1946 when a Soviet- 
sponsored insurrection threatened to overwhelm 
the Greek Government. 

“Tile United Nations did so unsuccessfully 
in 1948 when the Communist coup was perpe¬ 
trated in Czechoslovakia. 

“The United Nations sought to provide 
nioans for dealing with such aggressive deve¬ 
lopments in the future when in 1949 and in 1950 
it adopted the ‘essentials of peace’ and ‘the 
peace through deeds' resolutions of the Gene¬ 


ral Assembly. If the Council will forgive a 
personal note, I particularly recall the ‘peace 
through deeds’ resolution because I actively 
worked to obtain its adoption the first time 
that I was a member of the United States dele¬ 
gation to the United Naions in 1960. At that 
time I said: 

“‘The eight-power resolution not only re¬ 
affirms that whatever the weapons used, any 
aggression is the gravest of all crimes against 
jioaeo and security in tlx* world; it also freshens, 
modernizes, brings up to date, and makes more 
complete our concept of aggression by specifi¬ 
cally including tlie latest form of aggression, 
to wit: fomenting civil strife.’ 

“Lcc me now quote some of the provisions 
of this resolution which was adopted here in the 
General Assembly in 1950: 

“Condemning the intervention of a state in 
the internal affairs of another state for the pur¬ 
pose Of ('hanging its legally established govern¬ 
ment by the threat or use of force; 

“1. Sokrahly reaffirms that, ‘whatever 
the weapons used, any aggression, whether 
committed openly, or by fomenting civil strife 
in the interest of a foreign power, or otherwise,* 
is the gravest of all crimes against peace and 
security throughout the w’orld; 

“2. Determines that for the realization of 
lasting peace and security it is indispensable; 

“(1) That prompt united action be taken 
to meet aggression wherever it arises.' 

“This, I submit, applies very definitely to 
the situation which confronts us today.” 

The Cyprus Plan 

Referring to the new British Plan for 
Cyprus the Bombay Chronicle writes: 

“Britain has announced a new plan for 
Cyprus. It proposes a programme of partner- 
ehip for a period of seven years in which 
Greece, Turkey and Britain will participate in 
the administration of the Mediterranean 
island. There will be two houses of represen¬ 
tatives, one for Greek Cypriots and the other 
for Turkish Cypriots: they will, while looking 
after the interests of the two communities, seek 
to co-ordinate ihter-coramunity affairs. Premier 
Macmillan announcing tlx* Plan said it indi¬ 
cated British wllingness to ‘share Cypriots 
sovereignty’ with the Greek and THirkish 
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Governments, an idea in itself repugnant to 
democracy and freedom. Defence and internal 
security will, as l>efore, remain the exclusive 
privilege of the British Colonial office; as for 
foreign affairs, what participation can a colony 
hope for here? Even the other two partners will 
have no say in this subject. A condition is also 
attached to this offer of partnership; Britain 
will retain the military bases ‘for discharge of 
its international obligations.’ This is the essence 
of the new deal that is sought to be foisted on 
the troublesome problem, 

“Mr. Macmillan made a show of being 
keen on solving the Cyprus issue and said the 
Plan would appeal to everyone; Mr. S'clwyn 
Lloyd said he had good hope all concerne<l 
would aeeept it; Cyprus Governor Sir Hugh 
Foot said it was a ‘good’ plan, showing the 
right road that Cypriots must travel. But every¬ 
one concerned has rejected it in unambiguous 
teiiiis. The Greek Government said no; Foreign 
Minister Averoff called it impractical and 
fundairn'iitally unae.ceptable. Tlie Turkish 
Government, said no; it seeks specific mention 
of jrartilion in any future programme for 
Cyprus. Arclibisho)) Makarios, who speaks for 
the 400,000 Cypriots of Greek origin, said no; 
the main jrrovisions of the plan, he said, would 
destroy the unify of the Cypriot people and 
imply the constitutional sanction of the divi¬ 
sion of Cypriots in two. The representative of 
the Turkish Cypriots lias also said no; he pre¬ 
fers to back Ankara in full with the blood¬ 
curdling cry ()l Partition or Chaos. 

“What are the implications of this univer¬ 
sal rejection of the British jdan? Violence be¬ 
tween Cypriot.s and British and b<tween Greek 
Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots may well bo 
one result. It is clear that the compromise 
worked out in London—the offer of partner- 
shi]) to Turkey and Greece—has no basis on 
reality; it is a good cxam[)le of British expedi¬ 
ency and patchwork. While it .^ceks to put the 
basic demand for self-determination in cold 
storage for seven years, it parades a pretended 
sw'e<’t. reasonableness intended to mollify the 
two NATO partners. As Archbishop Makarios 
so rightly said, the jdan will widen the gulf 
between the two Cypriot communities and make 
it impossible for the people to live in harmony 
and freedom.” 


Violence has broken out, since the Bombay 
ChroniiSile commented as above. We do not 
know what the final consequence of this attempt 
will be, as affairs in the eastern Mediterranean 
are complicated beyond measure, but it will 
most cej’tainly not enhance the cause of peace 
- and amity. 

The Situation in Vietnam 

The Vietnamese scene continues to be as 
uncertain as ever. The country remains divided 
into two artificial parts despite an international 
agreement reached by the leading jiowcrs promis¬ 
ing minification of the country by July, 1956. 
Two more years have passed .^incc that dead¬ 
line and the prospects of unification arc not in 
the least brighter. The reunification has be-cm 
aclively opposed by the Govormnent of the 
United States of America through the agrncy 
of the Government of Mr. Diem in the Soutn. 
The Americans openly acknowledge their in¬ 
terest in keeping the country divided—of course 
the usual ghost of ('ommunisni Is there always 
to be utilised on nccessily. The South Vietnam 
Government also nja<le no hoiU's of its real 
attitinlc to the problem of reunification of the 
country; it is against any steps being taken for 
holding ull-Victnain elections unless the same 
are held on its own terms. Meanwhile the 
Government has continued to import arnis and 
military personnel in violation of the terms of 
the Geneva Agrccmi'nt of 1954. The sevi'nth 
interim report of the International Commission 
for supervision and control in Vietnam (com¬ 
posed of the representatives of India, Poland 
and Canada) states inter alia: “Many instances 
of arrival of military personnel and war 
materials in Sr<uth Vietnam were reported by 
the Commission’s teams and were stated by the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam to be 
in transit. Some of the arrivals took place 
without advance notification. In some instances, 
(luring the period under report (August, 1956 to 
April, il957), the Commission was not notified 
ef the exit, if any, of these war materials and 
military personnel and it was not in a position 
to say whether or not they left the country.” 

The small Asian country has thus become 
a victim of Big Power politics. As would bo 
natural in such circumstances, the common 
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, people on either side of the scv'entcenth parallel 
that divides the country are the worst sufferers 
—^politically, economically, socially and emo¬ 
tionally. The tragedy of the people is expressed 
in these pitliy lines; 

“Chung is a boy of the North 
r Triing is a boy of the South 

Both have the same dark eyes 
Botli the same laughing mouth. 

“They wear the sam? Vietnamese clothes 
And i>peak the same Vietnamese tongue 
But a river flows between 
And Trung may not speak to Chung.” 

— [Lcn Fox) 

Ts it too much to hope that tlic statesmen 
whf) consider themselves eapablo of curing I he 
ills of the world would redeem their pledge in 
Vietnam by agreeing upon a fonmila of joint 
lection-i t!)rough which the unfortunate country 
can get hack its territorial and national unity? 

/ 'al:rstan\ Ncighhovrlincf^s 

1'ogefhcr with the “peaceful niarelr’ across 
the Kashmir cease-fire liiK', and the shooting 
on tile whitv-flag-carrying Indian policemen, in 
wliicli si'ven unarmed iiolicemen were killed, 
we liave the following piece of interesting news 
lo ilhistrale the working of the minds of those 
who are in charge of Pakistan. No further 
comments are, we believe, at all necessary: 

“Pakistani troops have entered a Khasi 
village in the Jaintia Hills under Diawki Police 
Station violating Indian territory, it is officially 
Ji’arnt here. 

“On Sunday last Pakistani forces moved 
into a betel-nut grove in Bakurtilla within 
Dawki Police Station in India and constructed 
hunkers and a tarpaulin shed, it was stated. 

“The Assam Government have lodged a 
f-tiong protest with the Government of East 
I’likistan against this encroachment by Pakis¬ 
tani forces in Indian territory. The protest 
also drew attention to ‘aggressive preparations’ 
nf Pakistani troops by advancing firing posi¬ 
tion. 


“The Government of Pakistan was requested 
by the Assam Government to withdraw Pakis¬ 
tani forces immediately from tbc'Indian terri¬ 
tory, fill up trenches and bunkers and remove 
the tarpaulin shed. A report has also been 
received that Pakistan armed forces have been 
heavily reinforced in the whole sector opposite 
Dawki and innumrcable bunkers and trenches 
have been dug at Sonatilla, Synrembasti, 
Dhamali, Barla, Ambertila and Tamabil.” 

Prices, People ond the Government 

Is it possible to conceive a Welfare State 
without there being any kw enabling the 
(Jovemment to check undue rise in the prices of 
the daily necessities of the people? Well, 
India offers an illustration of such a State. 

During a discussion in the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly on Juno 25, the Chief 
Ministci Dr. Roy flatly admitlcd that prices of 
essential coniinoditics had abnormally increased 
during the preceding week but, as the Statesman 
reports, “pleaded that there was no law by 
which this could be cheeked.'’ He added that 
the Central Government possessed some powers 
of control under the Essential Commodities Act 
but had until then refused to authoiisc the State 
fJoveriiuK'nt to take any effective step to chock 
I'l'iccs. — " ■ ;. If 

VVJiilo this may appear bewildering to the 
uniniliated, such a situation is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in India where everything is dear 
e.xccpt Die people themselves. The apathy of 
the government to the people’s miseries is ex¬ 
pressed not only in the absence of any provision 
in law to control undue rise in prices, or the 
Central Government’s refusal to accord neces¬ 
sary authority to the Slate Government, but 
also in Dr. Roy’s brazen declaration that India 
was not Russia. Frankly, we arc at a loss to 
understand what he wanted to mean by this 
remark. Apparently he wanted to distinguish 
between Russia and India by the presence of 
laws to control prices in the former and the 
absence of the same in the latter. He explained 
that his reference to Russia was to make it 
clear that “here our system is different and that 
We do not control all the methods of procure¬ 
ment, distribution and storage except what we 
can do under the Essential Commodities Act.” 
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We should have thought it unwise to draw 
such a parallel between Russia and India— 
particularly when the (lOvernmcnt here is 
chary even to use the provisions of existing law 
in defence of the interests of the people. The 
Soviet society in the USSR hius a number of 
grave shortcomings, but abolition of hoarding 
and speculation is certainly not one of them. A 
government or a person who singles out this 
aspect of Soviet hfe as a target of attack stands 
self-c('ndemncd. 

PiMic. Opinion in India 

The ten-day-long strike of the Port and Dock 
workers involving about 120.000 workers was 
one of the biggest of its kind witnessed in India. 
While its total cost is not yet known, there is 
little doubt that the cost would be ii‘<'mendous. 
The strike led to the paralysis of activity on a 
large scale in vital segment's of national life. 
Theie have born accusations and counter- 
accusations about the responsibility for this 
strike, but the public had never any chance to 
know the factors behind the dispute. 

Calling attention to thi.s sad state of public 
information in India, the weekly Vigil wrote in 
an editorial during the first day of the strike 
of the Port workers: 

“Everybody deplores the situation but 
(here is no real public opinion on the issue or 
issues because the public know little about 
them. This is typical of the Indian scene, 
where employer-employee disputes are con¬ 
cerned. Not that there is any dearth of agita¬ 
tion and demonstrations. On the other hand, 
there is a superabundance of them. But the in¬ 
wardness of any dispute is rarely brought home 
to the general public except to the section 
directly involved. The public are made aware 
of the unrest but not informed about its causes 
except very vaguely. The result is that the 
public’s feeling of unease is often acute but in 
the absence of factual knowledge there is no 
formation of what can be truly called public 
opinion. Thus the problem of communication be¬ 
tween different sectors of the public about each 
other’s vital needs remains unsolved. What is 
done or attempted is manipulation of feeling 
rather than formation of opinion. What passes 
for opinion in the newspapers on a big dispute 


is mostly sentimentality in the guise of criticism 
whose lack of a point of view is sought to be 
redeemed by an air of impartiality that is 
largely bogus. The usual pattern takes the form 
f’f making a theme of one or two obvious 
points —which lend themselves to easy com¬ 
ment but which need not be germane to the 
basic issues in dispute—^whereby to hang a 
lecture, generally to both sides, urging patience 
and symjjathy, condemning violence and re¬ 
pression, and so on.*’ 

Industry in Vidharhha 

Our flovernment seems to be oblivious to 
the fact tliat the Five-Year Plans, First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and so forth, arc all 
likely to end in a fiasco unless an attempt is 
made to keep the existing industries, etc., alive, 
and to chock the growing tide of irresponsibil¬ 
ity. The following news-item from ihc Ilitavada 
i.-. illustrative of the way things are going: 

“Clog-:' on the heels of the closure of the 
bidi factories which rendered about 3 lakhs of 
workers idle, the Textile Mills Association to¬ 
day aimouncrd that eleven mills in Vidarblia 
and Jtlahakoshal regions, which include the 
Empress and Model Mills, affecting 31,000 tex¬ 
tile workers in all would be closed down from 
11th August, <1958. A month’s notice was issued 
to the workers today. 

“Apart from the question of excise, thert^ 
was the need for immediate measures to re-' 
duce the ever-increasing manufacturing and 
labour costs, said Chairman R. V. Deshmukh 
addressing a press conference. ‘They have 
readied the limit of their capacity to hold on 
and have, therefore, been left with no option 
except to cIo.se down,’ he added. 

“The textile mills are confined to Burhan- 
pur, Rajnandagaon, Akola, Hinganghat, Pul-' 
gaon, Badnera, Achalpur and Nagpur, which 
produce each month 9,000 bales of 1,500 yards 
each. 

“Mr. Deshmukh gave fifteen factors res¬ 
ponsible for the acute malaise suffered by the 
Mills and they are: 

“1. Steep rise in manufacturing and 
labour costs. 
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“2. Abnormally high and discriminatory 
excise duties. 

“3. Substantial fall in the demand for 
cloth and poor offtake and the consequent 
locking up of finances, 

“4. Iiftcnsive competition from purely 
spinning mills in respect of sale of yarn. 

“5. Absence of adequate purchasing 
power. 

'‘6. Sleep fall in cloth and yarn prices 
(cx-mill), 

“7. Consistent rise in consumer price in¬ 
dex number following abnormal rise in food 
prices and the resultant increase in dearnc8.s 
allowance. 

“8. High wage cost owing to employment 
of surplus labour and labour rc.sistanee to intro- 
duftiou of reasonable rationalisation and other 
efficient methods of production. 

“9. High incidence of sjxiradie strikes, 

“10. Poor labour prorluetivity. 

“11. High overhead costs due to idle machi¬ 
nery resulting from widely varying absenteeism 
(jf wru-kers, 

“12. Increase in prices of raw materials, 
mill stores, machinery, coal, clc., and power 
co.st. 

“13. High incidence of sales tax. 

“14. Dislocation of normal channels of 
distribution for the mills products. 

15. tVorking of the mills under strained 
resources and losses.” 

Labour afid Infranaigrace 

The following piece of news is quite illus¬ 
trative of the attitude of organised labour, 
with regard to service to their fellowmcn: 

“Postal services in. Lucknow were dislocated 
as 700 Postal employees abstained from 
work for the second day by submitting sick 
leave applications. 

“This novel method of strike was stated to 
have been adopted by the employees to pro¬ 
test against the shifting of the Dead Letter 
Office and the Wireless Section to a new build¬ 
ing which according to the employees was ‘un¬ 
hygienic.’ 

“The Postmaster-General, Mr. Shanti 
Swarup, also forwarded all the medical certifi¬ 


cates submitted by the absentee postal aai- 
ployees to the Civil Surgeon and directed them 
to appear before the Civil Surgeon but accord¬ 
ing to the Postmaster General no emplqye© 
had so far appeared before the Civil Surgeon.” 

Labour and Employment 

Th-? Bombay Chronicle gives a report of a 
speech by Srimati Sinlia at Bombay on June 
26tli. We give an extract to show that the 
Government is .‘<lowly becoming aware of the 
attitude of organi-sed labour. 

What is needed, we feel, is some measure 
to awake a sense of duty and responsibility in 
the minds of the workers. No mere warning is 
of any u.sc to semi-literate and illiterati? work¬ 
ers who are guided in the main by totally ir¬ 
responsible men: 

“Mis. Tarakeshwari Sinha, Union Deputy 
Finanei* Minister, said h?iv today that unem¬ 
ployment in the country was a formidable 
problem. 

“It rii'eded concerted action in many dircc- 
tien.s. 

“It would be misleading to entertain the 
hop(' that full einiiloyment could be secured 
by the end of the Second Plan, she said. 

“8he was speaking to the members of the 
Commerce Graduates’ Association at Resham 
Bhavan Hall this evening on ‘the Unemploy¬ 
ment situation in the country and discipline in 
industrial production.’ 

“She said that in the context of Indian 
conditions, the task in th? field of creation 
of cniploymem opportunities was three-fold. 

“First there was the question of providing 
employment to the unemployed in the urban 
and th? rural areas. 

“Secondly, provision had to be made for 
tlic normal increase in the labour forces which 
were estimated to be about two million persons 
a year. 

“And thirdly, under-employmeiit in agri¬ 
cultural and household occupations in rural and 
urban areas had to be mitigated by increasing 
opportunities. 

“She said: There has been a deterioration 
in industrial relations and in labour discipline 
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ov<?r the last few months. Strikes of the <lock 
workers and of the eivip workers in Bombay 
(which have now happily ended), the sudden 
spurt of siekne.^s amongst postal employees in 
Lucknow and later in Delhi and the strike at 
Janishcdj)ur arc all manifestations of an un¬ 
healthy outlook. 

“In terms of statistics, in the first quarter 
of 1057 days lost through iiulusliial divpute" 
were 9.G lakhs; in the first (luarter of 1958 they 
had risen to 15.3 lakhs. H’lie nuinher of dis¬ 
putes started during the ixriod also rose from 
297 last year to 338 thi' year. The showing 
of the second (|iiaiter is not likely to be any 
better. 

•‘These are disturbing tivnds. No coun¬ 
try and least of all an under-doveloiied 
ci'uniry which is in the mid-t (tf a ciucial 
staee of develepniental effort can afford 
sporadic stoppages of work. 

“Tile cost (f s\ich s oppag’- s in t(‘rms of lost 
production ate sizeahh'. 'I Ik' dc. lecalion caused 
liH.s a 'JliuUipliu'’ (.fh’ct wh'ih adversely affi'ct- 
income.s ; einplcymeiit o\'er m much wid-'i’ 
uK'a 

lUtHoros Hindu ( nivi r^if If 

The dibclo'ures m the Kcporl of the 
Banaras Hindu rjiiversi'y Ijujuiiy (.'oniiniltee 
have come as a tude sleak (o tlie who!-' of the 
country. Tlicre i-s, absolutely speaking, no 
scope for any doubt about (he findings of the 
coinmittce. W'hile it would be improper to hold 
that Banaras is the only afflicted Universily in 
India, it would be equally iiuju'oper to mini¬ 
mize the gra\nty of (be particular shortcomings 
of Banaras, as certain interested (juarters have 
bought to do. The Report is also an indirert 
reflection on the Ciovcrnment of the <lay—both 
at the Centre and the State whose representa¬ 
tives on the University court obviou.sly had not 
lived up to expectation. Otlierwi-se w’c would 
certainly have been spared of the story of the 
Professor, who misused railway students’ con¬ 
cession tickets lo carry a bunch of bar-jafris 
(persons accompanying the bridegroom to the 
bride’s place), getting Rashtrapati’s award. 


The depth to which the University ad- 
inini.stration had become rotten is indeed im¬ 
measurable, so it seems. The administration 

wa. s unwilling or incapable of dealing with any 
branches of moral and civil code. It remained 
a silent spectator of moral crimes as well as of 
‘.ffrontery committed by teachers and students. 
A profes.eor refused to vacate his official resi- 
tluico on retirement. Nay, he paid only half 
the rent he had previously been paying. 
Nothing was done against him. In another case 
a gentleman had jcmained a “student” of the 
law classes for over fifteen years. Still the 
authc'i’itks did make no effort to find the reason 
for his taking such an inordinately long time 
to get a degree which took only three years for 
an ordinary student. No respectable institution 
would have tolerated a .student for fifteen years 
in the same elass, AVhen it had to, it Avould 
signity the utter rottenness either of the 
(biiversity or of the .student. In ’either case the 
.'ituation would call for radical (reatment. 

We have deliberately chosen these two 
txamplcs from the findings of Uk' Ke|>ort be¬ 
cause tlioe in a way, cpitoniisr the general level 
of morality and I'ffieieney iii the lliiiversily 
atlmiiiistration. No one. would expect from such 
an aduiini.'traliou any serious coiicern for the 
I eltermciil of (duration. ’I'hercforc, we do not 
dilate upon that fact which must he obvious to 

all. 

AVe append helow’ some of the findings of 
tile (’ommittc: as sunimarised by the Stdiejiman 
of Calcutta; 

Xi'W’ Delhi, .lime 14.—“An ordinance issued 
by the President this morning to take over the 
administration of the Banaras Hindu Univer- 
.-itv wa.s accompanied by th-e publication of the 
report of (he inquiry committee whose ‘disturb¬ 
ing’ findings lutve led to today’s drastic step. 

“Altliough the general tenor of the findings 
arc known, a perusal of the 44-page, unanimous 
report reveals an even more alarming state of 
affairs than was reported earlier. 

“According to the committee, the university 
is in a ‘bad predicament,’ has lost its all-India 
character, and has become a 'hot-bed of intri¬ 
gue, nepotism, corruption and even crime.’ 

“In drawing attention to the evils that cor¬ 
rode the university life, the committee has des- 
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oribed as the ‘real menace’ the pernicious acti¬ 
vity of rival groups of teacher-politicians, 
especially that of the dominant ‘Eastern U.P. 
group.* 

“Other evils spotlighted by the committee 
include the un.satisfactoiy selection of teachers, 
tile concentration of power in the hands of prin- 
tipals and its consequent misuse by them, the 
undue pressure for the admission of a large 
number of students, and unfair examination 
|)ractice3. 

“While dealing with widespread indisci¬ 
pline among students and lawlessness at the 
university eampus, the committee has repeatedly 
pointed out lliat these are ‘actively guided’ by 
certain feaelvers and ])olitieal parlies. 

“The committee has fouml that students 
not only ‘visit lionses of disrepute’ but that 
some of them are actually ‘associated’ with these 
establishments, while certain t('achers are said 
to have committed offenees involving moral 
turpitude. 

“In this connexion the committee has regret¬ 
fully recorded that it could not disbelieve the 
copious evidence to support the charges and 
imputations of immorality in the university, and 
has pointed out tliat a case of ‘unnatural offence 
involving a professor’ is now' Ivofore a court of 
law. 

“To remedy this scandalous slate of affairs 
the Ordinance jirovidos that henceforth the 
administration of the university will be rarriod 
on by an Executive Council to Ix' nominated 
by the President in his capacity as tlu' Visitor 
of the university. The statutes framed by the 
council can he changed or eanoelled by tlvL' 
Visitor. 

“The University Court, which ... far was 
the ‘supreme governing body of the university,’ 
will in future have a purely advisory function. 

It will also be reconstituted without any elec¬ 
tion. 

“An important provision of the Ordinance 
is that a screening committee, headed by a 
High Court judge, will soon bo appointed to 
examine the cases of those teachers and admini.s- 
trators of the university who.se continuance in 
service is considered ‘detrimental’ to its interests. 


“A selection committee will be appointedl 
to assist the Executive Council in the appomt- 
ment of professors, readers, lecturers and others 
from now on. 

“The tw'o iwvisions have to be viewed in 
the light of the committee’s finding that, due 
laigely to pressure groups, merit has ceased to 
be a basis of recruitment and ‘only particular 
types of piT.sons from certain geographical areas 
have any chance to Ik* appointed as teachers.’ 

“In this connexion the committee points 
out that many teachers employed ia this un 
satisfactory manner are related. Interestingly 
enough a li^t of related teachers has been 
ap])ended to the report. 

“There; are u number of other reeommen- 
flaiions—ranging from restrictions on the num¬ 
ber ol students to the cTorm of various univer¬ 
sity aulhoritiCvS—w'hieh will bo implemented 
w'lien the j)resent Ordinance is replaced by a 
regular fnaetinent in the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment . 

“Headed by Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami 
IMiidaliar. the committee consisted of Mr. Mehr 
Cliaml Maliajan, former Chief Justice of India, 
J)r. P. Subbaroyan, M.P., Mrs. Sucheta 
Kripalani, M.P., and Mr. N. J. Wadia, for¬ 
mer A'iee-Chaneellor of Beinbuy University.” 

Atiminisi’riiiidn of Education 

The maladministration of education is by 
no means a Banaras peculiarity. Only the forms 
aiv different in other i)hiees. The danger is 
greatly ('iihanced by bureaucracy. In W'est 
Bengal, education is in a soriy plight in many 
respects. The complexity of the problems ad¬ 
mittedly d(K's not render them easy of solution. 
Bnt .some of the more irritating deficiencies can 
easily he obviated. Take for example, the qU'Cs- 
tion of the transfer and availability of teachers 
in the Government coIl'Pges. This is a problem 
which should not ordinarily tax much imagina¬ 
tion and patience. But unfortunately the men 
in charge of affairs have proved themselves in¬ 
capable of even this minimum of efficiency. 
Some of the sub-divisional government (and 
sponsored) colleges of West Bengal have been 
particularly hit by the unusually frequent 
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transfers e>f teachers and the equally unusual The Farakka Barrage 
delay in filling up the vacancies caused by such 

transfers. It is difficult to find any rhyme or Interest in the barrage has again been re- 
reason for the transfer of teachers at an inter- vived after the lapse of nearly three years. Ihe 
val of only two and three months. The principals extreme desirability of the project and its lech- 
are .seldom consulted in these matters; neither nical feasibility were confirmed long ago when 
are ibe students’ intere.«ts and representations in 1952 the. Man Singh Committee appointed 
heeded. Recently the weekly Barat^at Barta hy the Government of India declared in no un- 
(Barasat News) editorially commented upon the certain terms that the Ganga Barrage scheme 
grave inconvenience of the local students for was the only scheme whch would ensure perma- 
want of teachers over a long period. Will the headwater supplies required for the con- 

Minislcr concerned earn to look into the matter nervation of the river (Ganga) in an officien.- 


and ask for his Seci'c(ar 3 '^-r»;n-Director why 
there should be .so much enthusiasm for trans¬ 
fers and equally morbid tendency to keej) the 
vacancies unfilled for long i)eriod.s? In the.se 
matters finance is never a que.stion: it is the 
lack of proper organisational ability to provide 
wliich the officers are paid hand.'Ome salaries. 
The tax-payers may reasonably want to know 
what steps, if any, have been or are taken 
again.Ht these people who cannot perform even 
their minimum duty. 

The Ford Foundation 

The latest annual (1957) report of the Ford 
Foundation of the United States of America is 
an account of magnanimity, hope, inspiration 
and a.ssistancc for the advancement of human 
welfare and knowledge. One is .■'truck with the 
imiiKnsc range of the fields of research for which 
the Foundation bore the responsibility. The 
Foundation assisted research in the behavioural 
.sciences, education in the U.S.A., the human¬ 
ities and the arts, public affairs, urban and 
regional problems, economic development and 
administration, mental health and youth deve¬ 
lopment, problems of the aging and international 
studies in variovis branches. To the harassed 
Indian scholar, who has very little scope for 
study and research and a still restricted source 
of information, all tliLs api)cars unreal and 
impossible. Such institutional assistance may a.s 
well be a partial explanation of the great 
heights reached by American scholarship in 
almost all fields of science and sociology. 


condition. (For a detailed discussion on some 
aspects of the Project, sec “Notes” in Th‘i 
Modern Reviev' for January, 1953, pp. (>-8). 
The execution of the project, so vital for th:- 
futurc of the eastern part of India, has been 
delayed (no one .scem.s to know for how many 
years more), only through the lack of policy at 
the appropriate level of administration in oui 
countiy. The international implications, though 
much .<ipoken of, arc not known even by the men 
at the highest echelon. These as far as indi¬ 
cations go, can by no means be insoluble pro¬ 
vided the necessary will and determination are 
there. 

Judicial Enquiry 

The Hitavada writes with reference to the 
Madras Government’s orders for an enquir.’ 
into the police firing on striking dock workers 
(luring the third week of June: 

“The Madras Government has appointed 
the Chief Presidency Magiistratc, Madras, to 
hold an inquiry into the police firing on dock 
workers who arc now on strike. We cast no 
reflection on the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
when We say that a judicial enquiry by 3 
High Court Judge would have been mor? 
appropriate. It has been the practice, in all 
cases of police firing, to appoint a High Cour: 
Judge to hold an enquiry. But we wonder wh^ 
the Madras Government departed from this 
practice in the present case.” 

We are entirely in agreement with the re¬ 
marks of the Hitavada, 
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The rise of u now oivilizution in Inditi is a 
gloat liistorical ovoiit. Like any other gKat 
civilization, this now civilization has also 
jiussed through various stages of evolution, of 
\yhich the most important were Indus <-iviliza- 
tion in pi'e-historic times, Dravidian civilization 
in the South and Aryan civilization in the north 
in ancient times. In th»e ninth eenlui'v, tliesc* 
Dravidian and Aiyan civilizations merged into 
a new or Hindu eivilization. Under the Mos¬ 
lem rule in the Aliddle Ages and under the 
early part ol liritish Kule in the mod-ern times. 
Hindu eivilization deelined. Since tlie begin¬ 
ning of the ninete(‘ii(h eenimy, Hindu eiviliza- 
ticui has, huweviM’, heou ik'veloping into a ii(‘W 
civilization whith may very appropriately bo 
called Indian civilization or the expression of 
the life and labor of all the people of India 
irre''p.''ctiv(‘ of their race, caste, or creed. 

1. Nati're and Function 

Society is n continuous j>r(H’ess of growth, 
and, as a living process, adapts itself to chang¬ 
ing physical and social environments and 
creates new values, cle\'elops new cultural pat¬ 
terns. and thus dilTers from its past in some 
essential points. After centuries of stagnation 
and static lift*, Indian Society has begun to re¬ 
vive and regenerate itself and to adopt new 
values, ideals, aspirations, aiul aims whicli form 
the distinctive features and essential conditions 
for its survival and progress. The first ques¬ 
tion which arisi's in connection with this new 
civilization is its nature, or those features 
which distinguish it from the earlier civiliza¬ 
tions, as well as the special functions which it 
has to perform in the social, political, and 
economic development of the country. 

Distinctive Features 

This new civilization may very appro¬ 
priately be called the Indian civilization in 
contrast to the Hindu civilization, which, al- 
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though indigenous and foims its foundation, 
has ftiilcd to bccoim‘ national or Indian for 
several reasons; First, it has been a class civi¬ 
lization and has restricted its cultural privi¬ 
leges only to high-caste Hindus and has ex¬ 
cluded from its fold various aboriginal races 
which l)av(! reinaiiK'd outside ol it-'^ scoi>c; 
second, it has also excluded a vast number of 
the Hindu population (the lower castes, out- 
<aslfs, and mitouchable<) from the highest 
cultural achievements in religion, ethics, art, 
and philosophy; third. Hindu eivilization has 
hem based on tl'e Hindu icligion, which is not 
accei)lnble to the adherents of other religious 
groujis, such as tlu* Aloslems and the Chris¬ 
tians, who form a con'^iderable part of India’s 
I)opulation. Finally, it is only this new civi¬ 
lization that can conform to the ideal of inde- 
jx'inlent India as a deinocratie and secular 
ytatc, which was established by the new 
Constitution on January 20, 1950. 

Th:'re are more positive and cogent rea¬ 
sons for calling this civilization new and 
Indian; 

First, the whole geography of India, includ¬ 
ing its territory, soils, topography, and climate, 
forms its physical background; the entire popu¬ 
lation of India, including the aboriginal races, 
forms its ethnic or demographic basis; and all 
tli(> cultural wealth of India including foreign 
contributions, forms its social foundation. More¬ 
over, it is a civilization which aims at the intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and spiritual advancement of 
the whole population, irrespective of race, caste, 
or creed. 

Second, it is based upon the positive 
background of the social, political, and indus¬ 
trial activities of the people rather than upon 
the mystic background of mythology, and it 
is avowedly concerned with the life here 
rather than with the life hereafter. Both 

Civilization of India means that of all the 
I)cople of India irrcispective of their different reli¬ 
gions. 
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Hindu and Moslem civillzatiotia arc based most advanced countries whose civilization 
ujjon ;’e\'caJed religions that have no doubt have been reorganized on the new econo 
guen them initial advantage, moral and spiri- mic basis. Almost everywliere in tlie worh 
tual, in the early days of their careers. But agrarian communities have been conquered 
this veiy foundation of their customs, beliefs, and subjugated by nomadic and piratic tribei 

laws, and institutions on religion has made that established themselves as ruling classei 

them conservative and aImo.st incapable of over the rural ])opulation. Even today some 
adapting themselves to the changing conditions agricultural countries are liable to domination 
ol the world. and subordination by industrial oojuntries, 

Third, this new civilization, while taking which are always on the lookout for steady 
its rise from the synthe.'<is of the older civili- markets for the sale of finished ju’oducts and 

zations, imposes as one of its princiiuil tenets for the imrelmse of raw materials and food- 

to apply tlie achievements of art, philosophy, stuffs. 


science, and technology, to the solution of its 
social, political, and industrial problems, and 
to atlapt itself to the changing conditions of 
the modern world, rather than blindly to fol¬ 
low her ohl traditional customs, laws, and 
institutions. It asjuies to build a dynamic 
society and to lead the people towards the con¬ 
tinued realization of ivolving ideals, asi)ira- 
tions, aims, and values in the progress of 
society. 

Finally, it is only such a strong, hold, and 
great idealism that has as its g<Jal the ci’Cating 
of a new civilization wliieh can awaken, in- 
spiie, and energize India’s rapidly growing 
ititollcetual clas.ses as well as her still illite¬ 
rate and inert masses into vigorous social, iX)li- 
tical, and economic activities and unite them 
into one social whole in the face of the rising 
tide of communalism, provincialism, and sepa¬ 
ratism. India has all the necessary requisites, 
such as physical backgrounds, ethnical quali¬ 
fies, and cultural heritages, to develop thi.s 
new civilization into a groat material, intellec¬ 
tual, moral, and spiritual force for the benefit 
of her own jample as well as of the world at 
large. 

This new civilization will be industrial 
rather than agrarian. As that of an over- 
populated country, agriculture will remain 
India’s predominant industry, especially for 
the production of food and raw material, But 
agriculture itself will bo industrialized or come 
under the influence of science, technology and 
business principles. Agriculture developed in 
the process of economic evolution and marked 
a forward step in the progress of civilization, 
hut it was only an intermediary* stage and has 
Ireen followed l>y the industrial stage in the 


A rural civilization is in fact weak and 
lacks efficiency, eobesion} compactness, soli- 
dai'ity, and unity, which are characteristic fea¬ 
tures of an indrrstrial civilization. Industial 
life calls for greater energy and effort, awakens 
new desires and aims, stimulates initiative and 
enterprise, (prickens intellect and activity, and 
assures prosper'ity and jrrogress. It must be 
r'cniembered that with the mechanization and 
commercialization of agriculture, and the ex¬ 
tension of urban amenities to rural life, the 
line of dcmar-cation between the rural and 
rrrban conditions and between agricultural and 
indirstrial eivilizatrons has becorrK* narrowc'r. 
The very prineiirle of self-protection, self-ex¬ 
pression, and self-government rcrjuire India to 
adopt a national policy of industrial economy 
and of industrial civilization. 

This new civilization is concerned not only 
with the classes but also with the masses. Like 
Greek civilization, that of the Hindus, more 
I)roperIy called the Indo-Aiyan civilization, 
was d(‘veloped by the classes and for the classes 
and has remained so even up to the present 
time. Its high cultural achievements in pliilo- 
soi>liy, religion, art, and literature were re¬ 
served for the high-caste Hindus, such as the 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas; while the 
vast majority of the people remained and still 
remain in ignorance, superstition, misery, 
degradation, and slavery or serfdom. As a 
matter of fact, this new civilization brings a 
message of relief and hope to these down¬ 
trodden, degraded, impoverished masses of 
Indian humanity; attempts at the betterment 
of their social, political, and economic condi¬ 
tions and at the removal of their inequality 
with other classes; opens to them the vast 
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human licritage of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual achievements, not only of India alone 
but of the whole world. The sentiments, morals, 
(•ustoms, beliefs, ideals, inspirations, laws, and 
institutions arising from actions and inter¬ 
actions among themselves and between them 
and their natural and social environments form 
the sum-total of this new civilization. 

The rise of this new civilization does not 
mean the elimination or suppression of Hindu 
cultural achie^Tment8 or of foreign contribu¬ 
tions to India. The object of this new civiliza¬ 
tion is not to destroy but to fulfil. Hindu civi¬ 
lization ha.s established some of the greatest 
moral and si)iritual truths, which are of eter¬ 
nal value not only to India alone but also to 
the whole world. When purged of supersti¬ 
tions and prejudices and of antiquated and 
obsolete customs and manners and integrated 
into improved modern social, political, and 
economic institution.';, as represented by the 
actual life of India’s teeming millions, those 
truths will increase in value all the more. vSome 
of the highest moral and spiritual truths have 
also been achieved by Islam and Christianity, 
ami their contributions to India are very great. 
.Ml these aebievoments and eontribntiong form 
the moral and spiritual foundation of this new 
civilization. 

Social Necessity 

It is not only the impact of the West or 
the fusion of some Moslem and Western cul¬ 
tural trails that has given rise to this new 
civilization, but an urgent need to co-ordinate 
and integrate different and conflicting cultural 
ideals for the common good of the whole popu¬ 
lation, has helped in the process. In spite of 
her immense territories, vast natural resources, 
large population, and rich cultural wealth, 
India is a most backward country in her social, 
political, and economic development. She had 
no government of her own until very recently, 
over four-fifths of lier population are still illi¬ 
terate, most of her social institutions are obso¬ 
lete and antiquated, and by far the majority 
of her iioople live constantly in starvation and 
ill health. The solution of this problem of 
misery and degradation will require tremen¬ 
dous energy and incessant toil. The co-ordi¬ 


nation and consolidation of the mental, 
moral, and spiritual forces of her entire 
population, regardless of race, caste, or 
creed, and the application of all the achieve¬ 
ments of modem art, technology, science, 
and philosophy to the reconstruction of her 
social, ' political, and industrial mstitu- 
tions, will be possible only when different 
groups of the Indian population have a com¬ 
mon goal, a common ideal, and a common 
civilization. 

The need for these arises because the 
Hindu civilization cannot become common or 
comprehensive for India’s w’hole population, 
about one-eighth of whom are non-Hindus. In 
spite of its extraordinary power of absorption, 
toleration, and assimilation, Hinduism is a non¬ 
proselytizing religion, and cannot expect to bring 
a considerable number of India’s non-Hindu 
population into its fold. Nor can the Moslems 
he expected to give up their religion. But both 
the Hindus and Moslems can easily combine 
their social, political, and economic activities! 
for the common good of the people in general, 
and also utilize all the best elements of Western 
civilization, some of which have already become 
part and parcel of national life within the past 
two centuries. It is only under the auspices 
of a new civilization that Hindus, Mo.slems, 
Christians, and tribal group.s can meet upon a 
common platform and combine their social, 
political! and economic activities!, irrespeotiA^e 
of race, caste, or creed, for the ginid of the 
nation as a whole. 

This new' civilization also offers an oppor¬ 
tunity to relegate religion to the private and 
sacred domain of individual conscience 
and group conviction instead of making it a 
national institution. The separation of the 
Church and the. State hag been accomplished 
in all the European countries and a similar 
thing is happening in some of the progressive 
Moslem countries. Even in India, the State 
was separated from the Church under British 
rule and the new constitution has accepted 
this principle. Moreover, the new civilization 
also facilitates th© integration of the best fea¬ 
tures of the existing civilizations and the elimi¬ 
nation of those institutions which have been 
found by experience to be social evils, suc^i as 
the caste system among the Hindus, the purdah 
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system among the Moslems, and materialism 
among the AVestern peoples. 

Finally, the vciy idea of its newness has a 
psyehologieal effect. Human energy in India is 
now being activated to inspire her i)eople to 
move forward to achieve something for them- 
f(“lvos and for humanity. Nothing can better 
inspire the younger generations of India into 
new activities than the ideals of realizing new 
values in life and of ui)-l)uilding a new civili¬ 
zation. Moreover, the whole cmpha.sis of this 
new civilization is to turn the social mind to¬ 
ward the future, toward the evaluation and 
idealization of aims and activities, and toward 
the achievenKnt}i of higher values in life. The 
“golden age” is not in the past but. in the 
ftituro. It has not been achieved—it is in the 
)»rocess of being achieved. The romance of life 
is not in thinking of past achievements or 
glories, hut in achieving new values of life. 
Success in life depends on the eontiniiou.s evo¬ 
lution of now a.spiralions, ideals, and aims and 
upon cea.seless efforts for their achievement. It 
is the contintious creation of now social values 
and the determined endpav(jur for their reali¬ 
zation that can assure this new civilization its 
unint(rrupted progress. 

India at a Crossroad 

India is at a crossroad in her cultural 
(h vclojniient. After eenturies of foreign domi¬ 
nation, she has just achieved her national 
ind> pendence and it is time for her to deve¬ 
lop a comj>rehensive policy and a working pro¬ 
gram for tile social, political, and economic 
iinprovemcnt of the entire; population. She is 
now fact' to faie \\ith a two-fold problem: 
First, the iiolilical and economic reconstruction 
of the country, of which the most outstanding 
are the democratic govermneut and the indus¬ 
trial economy, and which are largely the con- 
(■•ern of the (Jovernment of India; and, second, 
the moral and spiritual reorganization of the 
Indian .society, of which the most important is 
social democracy, and which is mostly the 
concern of the people. It is idealism, devotion, 
and determination of India, both the Govern¬ 
ment and the people, on which depends the 
future of this new civilization. 


The ^construction of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has long occupied the minds of the Con¬ 
gress leaders who laid its foundation on the 
swaraj (self-government) plank of their plat¬ 
form in the Congress Session of Calcutta in 
1906. Similarly, the reconstruction of the 
national economy has long been studied and 
reeoniiuended by Indian economists and bas 
been approved by the Congrc'ss leaders, who 
appointed the C'ommittcc of National Plann¬ 
ing in 1938. The Government of India has 
taken both immediate and long-range steps for 
tlic reconstruction of national government and 
national economy. 

The immediate problems of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Indian Union arc: First, the relief 
and rehabilitation of the refugees from both 
West Pakistan and the East Pakistan who 
have entoivd the territories of the Indian 
Union and redemption of tlic Hindus from 
East Pakistan; second, the development of new 
parties on political principles and the dis¬ 
solution of those founded on the basis of com¬ 
munal interests; third, the integration of 
princely states into the Indian Union and the 
establishment of responsible government in 
the newly-created states; and finally, the redis¬ 
tribution of provincial boundaries on the basis 
of language and culture. All these problems 
have come under the consideration of the 
goveininent and cff’cetivc measures have 
already been taken. 

I'lie long-range pi'oblcms of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Indian Union arc more complex 
and ivlatc to a variety of subjects, stieh as, first, 
the improvement of the national health by the 
attention of the physical needs of the people', 
the s^upply of adequate food, and conscious con¬ 
trol of population growth; second, the eradica¬ 
tion of illiteracy (over seven-eighths of the peo¬ 
ple being unable to read and write) and the 
dcvclo]>mcnt of advanced and technical educa¬ 
tional facilities; third, reooiistruftion of India’s 
agrarian economy into the industrial economy 
and the development of hydro-electricity for 
irrigation and power, modernization of agricul¬ 
ture and industrialization of manufacture and 
other industries as well as provision for employ¬ 
ment and economic security to all men and 
women of India; and fourth, building the 
foundation of India’s political life on a true 
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democratic basis with a guarantee of funda¬ 
mental rights to every citizen and the establish¬ 
ment of equality of opportunity, including the 
abolishing of caste and untouchability, all of 
whicli have been provided for by the new 
Constitution.' 

The reconstruction of India’s new civiliza¬ 
tion in its moral, spiritual, and aesthetic as¬ 
pects falls largely on the people of India. Long 
before the rise of the political movement even 
in the early ycais of the nineteenth (ycntury it 
was the Indian people who perceived the signi¬ 
ficance of the impact of the West and started 
India’s renaissance and other social movements 
and paved the way for the rise of this new 
civilization. It is the people again, both indivi¬ 
dually and collectively, who can build up the 
sfiiritiial, ethical, and aesthetic aspects of this 
new civilization. 

An important problem before India today 
is the evaluation and selection of tliose cultural 
ideals that are socially benelieial, the creation 
of new social values and new’ social ideals, and 
tlie conscious and purposive direction of social 
life for their achievement. The synthesis of 
d.dTercnt cultural ideals and traits is not a new 
tiling in liulia. 'fhe early Aryan or Vedic cul¬ 
ture might have been more or less puie, but 
after the advent of Buddhism, Aryan and non- 
Aryan cultures undertook a synthetic process 
and merged into what is called today Hindu 
civilizalion; but it took over two and a half 
centuries to establish itself. The time has come 
again in India for a new synthesis of different 
cultural traits and ideals. What is needed is 
not the indiscriminate conglomeration of diffe¬ 
rent eultnres, but the critical analysis of all 
the cidtural traits, both old and new, and the 
realization of new values and new ideals in 
resulting selective synthesis. 

The progressive growth of this new civil¬ 
ization depends upon discriminate and deter¬ 
mining ability of the. Indian leaders to organize 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual I'csources 
of the rising generations into useful social, 
political, economic, religious, and ethical values. 
While provisions should be made for the abun¬ 
dant life with its fuller and richer expression of 
the impulses, sentiments, thoughts, beliefs, 
activities, ideals, and aims of each person. 


there must also be created opportunities for co¬ 
ordinating and integrating the individuals, 
groups, and national activities for the continued 
realization of justice, equality, and fraternity, 
and for the satisfaction of the longings of the 
human soul for moral and spiritual development 
and for the continued progress of the whole 
society. 

The new civilization in India has taken its 
rise at a critical moment in the world’s history. 
Western civilization, wdiich obtains in most of 
the advanced countries in Euroi>e and America, 
and exerts a great influence in Asia, has bccx)mc 
vitiated by the overgrowth of materialism, 
imperialism, and colonialism, and in some 
countries has been followed by some of its 
worst evils, such as racialism, totalitarianism, 
and dictatorship. Moreover, the very material 
success of some Western countries has brought 
about commercial rivalry and ])Ower politics, 
wliich j)lungcd Europe and other countries into 
two World Wars within a generation (and no 
sooner has the second World War been won 
than there has arisen talk of a third World 
War). Western civilization is thus passing 
through a vciy critical moment of its life and 
tlK- whole humanity is calling for moral and 
spiritual regeneration. 

No country is in a ))cttcr i>osition than India 
to reconstruct a moral and spiritual civilization. 
It is not meant that India has at hand a ready¬ 
made moral and spiritual civilization which she 
can give to the world. In fact, the recent com¬ 
munal riots and disturbances have indicated 
that under stress and trials, human nature can 
reach as low depths of depravity in India as in 
any other country. All that i.s claimed is that, 
like her v’ast natural I'csources that have re¬ 
mained unutilized for productive purposes,f 
there also lie dormant enormous moral and spiri¬ 
tual forces whicli once gave rise to several reli¬ 
gious and ethical systems and made possible 
the appearance of Gautama, the Buddha, some 
25 centuries ago, and of Gandhi, the Mahatma, 
very recently, and wliich can be utilized by 
India for upbuilding a moral and spiritual civi¬ 
lization for the benefit of her own jieople as 
well as of mankind in general. 

t Sce^ R. K. Daa; Production in India and 
Industrial ’EJfidency of India. 
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2. Favorable Backgrounds A-ndor might have had some difficulty in enter¬ 

ing India from the outside, but once in India, 
Cultural contact is the most important would have found it rather easy to march 


force of swial evolution. Great civilizations, 
Avhether ancient or modern, are the outcomes of 
the fusions of many cultural traits. Diversity 
in culture brings about competition, conflict, 
adaptation, and adjustment, and sols in motion 
the processes of assimilation, amalgamation, 
integration, and co-ordination, and gives rise 
to a new and greater civilization. The fusion 
of .some cultural traits of Moslem and Western 
civilizations Avith Hindu eiA’ilization and the 
Renaissance and other sociid movements, 
••rented great possibilities for the rise of a ncAV 
civilization, and India has offered very favor¬ 
able background for its development. In the 
immediate baekground of this new cultural evo¬ 
lution, there are tliree faetor.s; (1) Geographi- 
eal unity; (2) ethnic similiarity, and (3) cul¬ 
tural diA’crsity. 

Geographical ITnity 

In spite of its teiritorial A’astness, India 
is a gcogra])hical unit. While the, natural har- 
lieis at the frontiers si'paratc he'r from the 
rest of the Avorkl, and thus afford the growth 
of a distinct and particular culture, gengrai)lii- 
(al iinily within the country assures the dcA’c- 
lopmeiit. of uniformity in cultural patterns. 
Each of the three geographical regions is more 
or less tiniform in physical features. The 
mountainous eliaracter of the IIimalnya.s, the 
smoothness of the Indo-Gangctic plains, and 
the upland nature of the Dcccan plateau arc 
features peculiar to thcm.sclve.s. Moreover, the 
Himalayas supply almost all the rivers of nor¬ 
thern India and have great influence upon its 
soils and climate. Although the Aravalli Hills 
separate the North from the South, the plains 
and plateaus of both intermingle Avith one 
another so naturally and imperceptibly that 
they easily form a geographical unit. "While 
topographical A’^ariations and climatic fluctua¬ 
tions may haA’e an influence on the develop¬ 
ment of mental traits and cultural ideals, the 
supply of mineral, A’egctable, and animal re¬ 
sources indicate the possibility of her indu.s- 
trial greatness and national prosperity. An in- 


from Peshawar to Chittagong; and once across 
the Ara\’alli, the whole of the Peninsular India 
Avould fall an easy prey. The political and 
social history of India is not a mere accident, 
hut largely a result of India’s geographical 
unity, Avhich accounts to a largo extent for the 
fundamental unity in folkways, mores, customs, 
hiAVs, institutions, arts, science, and philosophy. 

Ethnic Similarity 

Reference has ah’cady been made to the ori¬ 
gins of the Indian [X’oplc from various races. 
In the midst of these diversities, there exists, 
hnweA’'Cr, some homogeneity among the inhabi¬ 
tants of India: First, geographical factors includ¬ 
ing climate and food, cither directly or through 
the development of uniformity in internal 
glands, have brought jibout some modfications 
in racial features tending toAvard homogeneity; 
-oeond. in spite of the caste system, which is 
hntli racial and social in origin, intermixture 
of lilood has been the most important factor in 
racial homogeneity. The practice of giving 
daughters in marriage to higher castes and 
taking wh-c.s from the lower castes helped in 
the blood-mixture of many soc'ial groups. The 
religions systems of Buddhism, Sikhism, Vais- 
navism, Brahmo-Samaj, Aiya-Saraaj, and 
Christianity attempting to abolish the caste 
system haA'o also encouraged mixed marriages. 
Moreover, sex attraction always plays its part 
in the dcA'elopinent of a mixed population. 
Finally, the admixture of races has also deve¬ 
loped racial characteristics among different 
classes of the Indian people, Avhich, although 
different among themselves, distinguish them 
from the rest of the human race. 

“Beneath the manifold dh'crsity” says 
Sir Herbert Risley, “of physical and social 
type, language, custom, and religion, which 
strikes the observer in India, there can still be 
discerned a certain underlying uniformity of 
life from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin. 
There is in fact an Indian character, a general 
Indian personality which we cannot resolve in¬ 
to its component clemcntB,” 
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Cultural DivisaiiTy 

So far as the cultural background is con¬ 
cerned, India offered a unique opportunity for 
the fusion of Hellenistic, Islamic, and Western 
cultural contributions into Hindu civilization. 
Like the latter, Moslem and Western civilian 
i’ons have also developed through the ages and 
have resulted from the sentiments, customs, 
thoughts, activities, ideals, aims, laws, and 
institutions of large bodies of humanity. The 
greatness of this new civilization in India lies 
in the embodiment of the living experiences of 
a variety of racial and cultural groups. What 
is equally significant is the fact that these 
divergent cultures have been brought to India 
by Crock invasion in ancient times, by Moslem 
rule in the Middle Ages and by British rule in 
modern times. 

As noted before, the most important cul¬ 
tural achievement in India is the Hindu civi¬ 
lization. It is the civilization which has been 
achieved by various groups of people through 
j)rolonged experiences during many ages. The 
Jndo-Aryan culture, which mingled with the 
Dravidian and other indigenous cultures even 
in prc-historic times, subsequently absorbed 
.stn'oral other cultural elements, such as those 
of the Greeks, Persians, Scythians, and Turks 
in ancient and medieval times. Islam itself is 
likewise a cultural synthesis. Although origi¬ 
nating in Arabia, it has absorbed several Semi¬ 
tic and iion-Scmitic civilizations, e.g., those 
of Egypt, Sumeria, Babylonia, Syria, includ¬ 
ing Judea and Phoenicia, and Persia. Moslem 
civilization has made great contributions to 
India, as its impact gave rise to some new 
social values in the Middle ages. Western civi¬ 
lization is an admixture of those of Greece and 
Romo as well as of the cultures of Western 
European countries, especially of Italy, France, 
Britain, Germany and the United States in¬ 
cluding Canada. As noted before, most of the 
institutions of modern India as well as the 
social values and attitudes, have resulted from 
the impact of the West upon India; thus 
Western civilization has made great contribu¬ 
tions to India. 

India has accordingly achieved vast re¬ 
sources of cultural traits not only from her 
indigenous Hindu civilization but also from 


Islamic and Western civilizations. While the 
co-ordination and integration of these diverse 
and somewhat divergent cultural traits into 
one organic whole form the foundation of this 
new civilization, its progressive development 
depends upon a number of factors: (1) Evalua¬ 
tion and selection of the best traits of these 
cultures; (2) elimination of obsolete and anti¬ 
quated traits which arc obstacles to its pro- 
grcs.s; (3) adaptation of some elements to new 
and changing social conditions; and (4) ad¬ 
justment and assimilation of new cultural 
values into existing cultural systems. 

3. Processes op De\tslopment 

The dewlopment of this new civilization 
has been brought about by several social pro¬ 
cesses, such as assimilation and amalgamation, 
integration and co-ordination, and evaluation 
and idealization. These processes, though neither 
<'xhaustive nor exclusive, might be said to have 
played an important part in the cultural his¬ 
tory of India, ftome of these have already been 
described but they require recapitulation and 
elucidation. 

Asslmil.\tiox and Amalgamation 

The most important processes of cultural 
fusion arc assimilation by which one group of 
cultural traits is incorporated into another 
through tl«e adaptation into its traditions, senti¬ 
ments, thoughts, and institutions, and amalga¬ 
mation by which two or more racial groups are 
blended into one through inter-marriage or 
otherwise. A\’hik> amalgamation is merely a 
physiological process and may be helpful to as.si- 
milation, the latter is a psychological process 
and is essential to cultural fusion. 

The cultural histoiy of India has been 
traced back to what is called the Indus Civili¬ 
zation of some 3,000 years B.C. Although it 
reached a veiy high stage of development, as 
indicated from facts brought to light in its re¬ 
cent discovery, the Indus culture seemed to ha\"e 
disappeared without leaving many cultural 
traits. The Bhils and the Ghonds, and other 
very old tribal groups, have still remained in 
the rudimentary cultural stage. It was not un¬ 
til the arrival and settlement of the Dravidians 
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in the South, and of the Aiyans in the North, 
that the foundation of Hindu civilization was 
laid. AV'hile the Dravidians were the curlier in¬ 
habitants and began to build their culture in the 
extreme southern part of India earlier than the 
Aryans, the latter brought a dynamic element to 
Indian civilization. Even before their arrival 
in India, the Indo-Aryjurs had made consider¬ 
able progress in cultural attainment in social, 
religious, and jiolilieal institutions and ospt'oially 
in the art of warfare. AA'^ith their superior cul¬ 
ture, especially fighting power, they not only 
conquered Northern India Imt also imposed their 
culture even uiron the Dravidian peo]>le, ami the 
early impression of their dominating cultural 
ideals was ?o great that Hindu civilization has 
.since continuously followed the Aiyan cultural 
patt-rnis in ideas, thoughts, customs, laws, and 
institutions. 

Buddlu.sm \t as a great unifying force of the 
peoples and cultures of India for about l.OtX) 
years. AVlien Indo-Aryan culture spread east¬ 
ward to the frontier of Bengal, it came in close 
contact with the various non-Aiy'an cultiu'cs. It 
was Buddlnsm which combined the Aryan with 
the Dravidian cultures and brought most of the 
laces of India into one cultural ideal, especially 
when Asoka became the Emperor of India and 
made Buddhism the State religion. The att(‘mj<t 
of tile Buddhists to popularize the culture was, 
however, mostly frustrated by the Brahmins, 
who overthrew Buddhism ami established neo- 
Ilimluism or Brahmini.stn, and ineoiporated, in 
a new .system, most of the cultural achievements 
of the Buddhi.sts. 

The success of the Indo-Aryan culture io 
as.siniilating other cultures lay in its spirit of 
toleration. The jiervading thought of the Indo- 
Aryan culture is that a unifying .spiritual rea¬ 
lity underlies this \-isible world, and the true 
philosophy of life consists in the search after 
this unity in the midst of all diversities. This 
dominant conception of Hindu civilization has 
developed a tolerant spirit. While attempting 
to preserve their own eidtural ideals, the Indo- 
Aryans respected other cultures. This spirit of 
toleration helped them to ab.sorb all the indige¬ 
nous cultural ideals and also to a.ssimilatc all 
the subsequent cultures brought by the invaders 
and conquerors up to the 10th century A.D. 
Thus the cultural achievements of different races 


and ti'ibcs of the early periods, whether Greeks, 
Persians, Scythians, or Turks, were assimilated 
into the great mass of Hindu cultural achieve¬ 
ments under what is called neo-Hiuduisni or 
Hinduism. 

Amalgamation of racial groups began x’Cry 
early in the Vedic period, inasmuch as Ihe early 
Aryans did not hesitate to take their wives from 
the lower castes. But it wa.s a commoner prac¬ 
tice during the Buddhi.stic period when the caste 
system wa.s condemned. The greatest period of 
racial amalgamation was, however, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, w'hen Rajput ])eoi)lo.-; 
were formed by the blending of the Aryans, 
Dravidians, and foreigners of Central India. 
This process of amalgamation has been a great 
help to Hiiiduizing manj' foreign trihe.s and 
lower castes. Although these processes of assimi¬ 
lation and amalgamation are going on among 
tlh' Hindus even today, the initiative in this 
niulter has been taken by the proselytizing reli¬ 
gion,s—Isl.'im, Cliristianity, and Sikhism. 

iNTBiU-VpiON AND Co-ORDI NATION 

Integration and co-ordination arc still 
another type of social processes for cultural syn¬ 
thesis, They adjust cultural traits cither into 
one organic whole or bring them together into 
a working order, preserving their individual 
characters. Integration and co-ordination arc 
not new' proees,ses in India, but were utilized in 
establi,siting neo-IIindui.sni, inasmuch as Aryan 
and Dravidian cultures and many indigenous 
cultural traits were incorporated into Hindu cul¬ 
ture without much modification. But it was the 
advent of Islam that made it necessary to adjust 
cultural differences through the process of inte¬ 
gration and co-ordination. Moslem civilization, 
in fact, brought into India an altogether new 
cultural ideal, with its absolute and uncompro¬ 
mising monotheism. There soon grew, however, 
a tendency to integrate and co-ordinate some of 
the Moslem and Hindu cultural elements. In 
spite of cultural differences, by far the majority 
of the social, political, and industrial activities 
of Hindus and Moslems are concurrent and com- , 
plemcntary rather than divergent and contra- 
dictoiy. In fact, agreement and concord among 
the religious groups of India are commoner than 
disagreement and discord. 
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The integration and co-ordination of some 
of the cultural ideas of Hindus and Moslems 
were facilitated by several factors; (1) The 
common racial origins of the Hindus and a great 
majority of the Moslems; it has been estimated 
that from 80 to 85 per cent of the Indian Mos¬ 
lems are racially the same as the Hindus; (2) 
the policy adopted by some of the Moslem em¬ 
perors, especially by Akbar, to give the Hindus 
the same rights in the State as the Moslems; 
(3) the marriage by Moghul emperors of Hindu 
princesses, some of the Moghul rulers being born 
of Hindu mothers; (4) the adoption by the 
Moslems of some of the Hindu institutions; and 
(6), attempts made by some religious teachers, 
for example Kubir, to unite the Hindus and the 
Moslems under one religion. 

Government also played an important part 
in the process of cultural integration and co¬ 
ordination. Asoka in the 3rd century B.C., 
Chandragupta II in the 4tli and 5th centuries 
A.D., Mohammed Shah Taghlock in the *14th 
century, and Akbar in the 17th century brought 
a large part, or practically the whole, of India 
under one government and helped in cultural 
consolidation and unification. Moreowr, British 
rule was of groat help in the co-ordination of 
indigenous cultural traits in India through the 
establishment of uniform administration all over 
the country. 

Evaluation and Idbaiazation 

The most important processes in the deve¬ 
lopment of this new civilization are, however, 
evaluation and idealization. Although cultural 
fusion is its basis, the new civilization aims at 
much more than a mere synthesis of old cultures. 
In fact, this new civilization has scweral 
objectives; First, the elimination of those ele¬ 
ments from the old cultures that are antiquated, 
obsolete, and detrimental to the growth of 
modern society; second, the adaptation of old 
cultural ideals to new environment; third, the 
creation of new social values in conformity wdth 
progress in art, philosophy, science, and techno¬ 
logy; and fourth, organization of social pro¬ 
cesses for realizing these new values, aspirations, 
aims, and ideals in actual life. 

All these processes require evaluation, 
selection, and idealization with a view to creat¬ 


ing new social attitudes and values involving 
reconstruction of social organization for its fur¬ 
ther progress through the process of adaptation 
to physical and social environment. A dynamic 
and living community undei'goes constant pro¬ 
cesses of elimination and reorientation. While 
protecting itself against stagnation, degenera¬ 
tion, subordination, and subjugation, it creates 
its mores, customs, laws, and institutions, in¬ 
corporates in its body politic new social values 
in art, philosophy, science, and technology, 
develops its own dynamic personality, and con¬ 
tributes to the continued progress of society. 

The process of evaluation implies, however, 
first, the existence of social consciousness, which 
is not identical with but closely related to 
national life, and second, some conception of a 
standard or ideal. The development of national 
consciousness and national unity is one of the 
greatest achievements of modern India. The 
chief factors in their growth were the superiority 
complex of the British, both racial and political, 
which created a gulf between the Indians and 
the British; British imperial policy of “divide 
and rule” pursued up to the inauguration of 
independent government on August 15, 1947; 
and the non-violence and non-co-operation move¬ 
ment of the Indian National Congress for the 
achievement of national independence. 

Several international factors have also 
stirred national feeling and heli)ed in the growth 
of national consciousness: (1) The Ruuso-Japa- 
nese War in 1905-06, proving the vulnerability 
of European power and imperialism; (2) the 
discriminating policy adopted by the Colonies 
against the Indians, especially in South Africa, 
awakening nation-wide resentment; (3) the 
World War of 1914-18 and the Tix'aty of Ver¬ 
sailles of 1919, in which India was, respectively, 
l)articipant and independent signatory; (4) the 
inauguration of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Organization in 4919, in 
which India took an active part regarding many 
international questions; (5) the World War of 
1939-45 and the establishment of the United 
Nations in 1945 in which India took an impor¬ 
tant part; (6) the enactment of the Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Aet by the United 
States in July, 1946, granting the people of India 
the same rights and privileges as those of other 
nations to become American citizens and thus 
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enhancing the national dignity of the Indian 
people; and (7) achieving national independence 
and establishing a (kinocratic sovereign republic 
by which India has become a rising political and 
economic power. 

As a result of these; Renaissance and social 
movements as w<'ll as of various internal and 
1 ‘xteriial historical events, there have been grow¬ 
ing up in India a new social consciousness and 
a new national will, which have been expressing 
themselves in the demand for, ami organization 
of, compulsory eh'incntaiy education, abolition 
of caste and untouchability, universal adult suff¬ 
rage, social justice and ctiualily, industrializa¬ 
tion of production, reconstruct ion of rural life, 
technical and vocational training, national 
economic jilanning, and research and investiga¬ 
tion, all of which are among the essential ele¬ 
ments in the development of this lU'W civiliza¬ 
tion. Some of these have been incorpoi ated in 
(he new Constitution. 

The last, but not the least inij)orfant process 
of developing this new civilization is the ideali¬ 
zation or eroation of new social values either by 
restating some old and neglected viitues or visua¬ 
lizing some new virtues for the achievement of 
which all the national energies should be 
directed and all the social ae.tivitics organized. 
As a matter of fact, the essence of this new 
civilization lies in (he continual idealization of 
new and evolving social values and in the 
continued attempts for their realization. There 
are two basic i)robiems with which this new 
civilization is especially concerned; 

First, a basic doctrine of this new civil¬ 
ization is the conception of the common man as 
the center of all social activities as develojred 
in the Vest. Unlike Greek, Roman, Hindu, 
and other ancient civilizations, Western civil¬ 
ization, as dcvelojycd during the past two cen¬ 
turies, has realized the importance of the com¬ 
mon man in social progress, has pr(>ached the doc¬ 
trine of liberty, C(pJaUty, and fraternity, and 
lias advocated the esliiblishinent of c(}ual rights 
and privileges for all people. Nowhere is there 
a greater need for the appearance of the com¬ 
mon man in the center of social activities than 
in India, where the great majority of her people 
are diseased, ill-fed, ill-clothed, and illiterate, 
and where they ana penalized by rigorous social 
custom, such as, caste and untouchability, 


child marriage, enforced widowhood, and the, 
purdah system. As a creative social process, 
the new Indian civilization should not only- 
eradicate these evils and obstacles but also 
satisfy the needs and desires of the masses, the 
aspirations and ambitions of the classes, and 
tin* aims and ideals of the whole nation for the 
continued realization by the people of the prin¬ 
ciples of justice, equality, and brotherhood in* 
the process of social evolution. 

Second, the i)riinary objective of this new 
civilization is the establishment of social demo¬ 
cracy, which has been dreamed of by poets and 
philosO])lu;rs, philanthropists and reformers, 
and scf'J’s and prophets and has been vaguely 
conceived by various social movements. Social 
democracy must, however, be preceded by“ 
political democracy' or equality of men before- 
the law. This was a dominating motive under¬ 
lying the French Revolution and is now a phase 
of industrial democracy for the ecpiitable dis¬ 
tribution of wealth. Social democracy has, 
however, a greater and decider connotation than 
that of mere equalizaiion of national income or 
political right, inasmuch as it depends upon the 
moral and spiritual development of men and' 
women not only in the exerci.se of rights and the 
discharge of duties, but also in mutual respect 
and service. It is the ethical and spiritual 
develojniicnt of society on which the true social 
d’Cmocracy can bo based and it is only in the 
attempt at realizing the noblest ideals that the” 
individual may attain his highest expression 
and society proceed toward the higher stages of 
progress. 

4. PeinciplEkS op Rec'onstruction 

The foundation of this new civilization has, 
been laid upon Hindu civilization as affected by < 
the contributions made by Helcnistic, Islamic, ‘ 
and Western civilizations as Avell as upon the 
rise of new aims, aspirations, ideals and values. 
Although a beginning has been made, this new 
civilization requires thorough and careful re¬ 
construction so that it may really contribute to 
the moral and spiritual elevation of Indian 
people in particular as well as to humanity in' 
general. Such reconstruction involves several 
principles, which may be classified under the 
following headings; (1) The individuftl aod 
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.Kociety; (2) Development of personality; (3) emerged from colonial imperialism into a demo-“ 
^ Organization of the group; and (4) Progressive cratic republic. India has, however, a valuable 
-,<ocial order. background in the training of character¬ 

building. The very foundation of Hindu eduoa- 
D•^’ELOPMENT OP THE Individtjaij tion was conceived to be an adjustment of the 

* individual to his physical and social environ- 

The starting point in social reconstruction ments and elaborate provisions were made 
is t!ic development of the individual or the especially for the education of the Brahmin, 
jbrganization of the conscious elements of a The essential conditions for the develop- 
^.porson into a social entity. An individual is a ment of this personality arc, first, a sound 
psycho-physical unit. Under the law of here- physique including good health and freedom 
«lity, he resembles his fellow beings in most from congenital diseases and defects; second, 
respects and under the law of variation he functional education, or an education with 
differs, both physically and psychologically, certain objectives in view, such as adaptation 
even from his immediate progenitors in some to social traditions and general learning, and 
respects. It is the development of the entire training in citizenship and a profession; third, 
individual, including both his similarities and social security, or income both in employment 
dissimilarities, which assures the continuity of and retirement and during sickness and un- 
Ihc social process on the one hand and offers employment; fourth; intelligent citizenship and 
the possibility of variation, innovation, and active participation in Icoal, provincial, and 
progress on the other. national governments; and finally, a personal 

The individual is the conscious organism religion, or the adjustment of one’s social be- 
:ind motive force in all social processes. His haviour patterns to his moral and spiritual 
impulses, instincts, sentiments, beliefs, thoughts, ideals. In short, the foundation of personality 
(ictivities, aims, and ideals arising from the is the integrity of character, and its ideal is a 
interactions between himself and his physical moral and spiritual outlook towards life, 
and social environments are the basic elements In a dynamic society personality is, however, 
out of which grow folkways, customs, laws, and an ever-growing process “from the cradle to 
institutions, forming the social content and the grave.” But the best period for its dcvclop- 
nultural horit.agc. But the individual himself is ment is childhood through adolescence. An im- 
the product of society, is nurtured and reared portant institution for character-building or 
in a social group and owes his growth not only the grow'th of personality is the English public 

in those elements in which he resembles others, school system, which, though largely catering to 

but also to those in which ho differs from them the upper and higher middle classes, can bo 

n social behaviour. Ho is at the same time a democratized. Candhi’s basic education requires 

generator of new social forces, an innovator of further revision to suit modern life. What is 
lew behaviour patterns, a creator of new social needed is the development of an educational 
values, and a contributor to social progress. system from the nursery to the university with 
An outstanding problem in India today is special reference to character-building. Since 
hat of developing personality or personal play-grounds are often better places than school 
haracter, especially among the younger mem- rooms to accomplish this, provision should be 
)er8 of the population, because this is the basis made for the supply of those games and plays 
)f intelligent citizenship for her newly esta- which arc especially suitable for the purpose, 
dished democratic republic. The problem has Attempts should also be made to adapt the 
issumed both complexity and immensity for Indian people to modern cultural trends. The 
cveral reasons—the vastness of her population, importance of reconstniction of national charac- 
icr social, political, and economic backwardness, ter, with which the growth of personality is 
ho illiteracy and ignorance of her masses in closely connected, cannot be minimized, e8j)C- 
i^hich her young people are brought up, the cially at a time when agrarian civilization is 
'resence of various racial and religious groups, rapidly changing into industrial civilization. 

<nd the suddenness with which India has The retarded development of India in her 
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political, economic, and social life under foreign 
domination and colonial imperialism has made it 
an urgent necessity for her to expedite the 
character-building processes as part of the pro¬ 
gram of national reconstruction. 

Organization of the Group 

Retween the individual and society stands 
the group or a number of persons accidentally 
gathered or consciously organized, either tem¬ 
porarily or perniJincntly, but working collec¬ 
tively rather than individually. A group rc- 
))rcsents, however, not the persons composing it, 
but their psychological behaviour arising from 
actions and reactions of their inner selves as 
well as betw'cen them and their environments 
and differing from the mental make-up of each 
person composing the group. 

The group is the connecting link between 
the individual and society. It is, in fact, the 
group with which the individual comes in direct 
contact. Society is a larger entity and influences 
the individual mostly through various groups. 
Social forces naturally express themselvc's 
around some human intere.'ts (economic, j)oli- 
tical, ethical, or aesthetic, to name them only in 
broad features') and lead to various activiti<'3 
by the group itself or by society as a whole. 
All the group activities which arc socially bene¬ 
ficial and which result in permanent good for 
society, first focus public attention and then 
gradually lead to the evolution of new values, 
aims, and ideals, some of which may ultimately 
be roalized by society. 

The group is a most important factor in 
social evolution: First, it is the group that forms 
the first nucleus for the development of an in¬ 
dividual’s concepts, ideals, or aims before they 
take definite shape; second, it is through the 
sympathetic and critical attitude of the group 
that the individual can develop his own person¬ 
ality and acquire a conception of society itself; 
third, many of the social values, c.f/., mecha¬ 
nical inventions, are often experimented with by 
the group before their effectiveness can be 
ascertained and they can be socially adopted; 
finally, it is the group again that is responsible 
for tlie adoption of the ideals and values of an 
individual for a community, nation, or society 


as a whole. In fact, group activities play a very 
important role in the evolution of society. 

An important need of India today is the 
expediting of her group activities for such pur¬ 
poses as the organization of her labor forces 
into trade unions for collective bargaining and 
the carrying on of the Renaissance and other 
social movements as those of religion, reform, 
education, politics, and industry, which have 
been the first steps in the rise of this new 
civilization and now need continuous efforts for 
further development. Other needs are the 
encouragement of the progress of science, 
philosophy, art, and technology and the crea¬ 
tion of now intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
values, which are the highest objectives of 
.social ])rogrcss. 

Pbocressive Social Order 

Like the individual, society is also an 
entity and consists of the experiences of in¬ 
dividuals living therein. Although implying a 
group of individuals in a-ssociation or cultural 
reflation, society means not merely the ad¬ 
mixture of individuals, but their collective life 
involving their beliefs, habits, mores, cu.stoms, 
laws, and institutions, which arise through the 
interaction and interplay of the inner selves of 
individuals as they are affected by association 
and are held together by some fundamental 
principles, moral and spiritual, into one unit, 
and are transmitted as a cultural heritage from 
generaiton to generation. 

The progress of society depends upon its 
power to reorganize itself in relation both to its 
internal and external functions. In the process 
of evolution man gains mastery over himself 
and his environment and makes progress in art, 
science, technology, and philosophy. His social 
functions multiply, both in variety and com¬ 
plexity, and give rise to a variety of social 
institutions arising both from internal growth 
and adjustment to the outside world. Afi a pro¬ 
gressive social order, this new civilization 
requires constant reorientation and reorga¬ 
nization . 

The first and foremost need of India today 
is the establishment of a solid and permanent 
foundation for her new civilization on moral and 
spiritual values, as these alone are abiding and 
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permanent. It ie these values that made it 
possible for Hindu civilization to survive all 
the vicissitudes through the centuries and that 
will sustain this new civilization in the centu¬ 
ries to corae. Such values have already been 
achieved by India in her concepts of the ulti¬ 
mate reality of the universe, first, in terms of 
an eternal spiritual Being, and second, in terms 
‘ of an eternal moral Principle. These concepts 
are complementary to each other and add dig¬ 
nity and self-confidence to man and make life 
worth-living even in the midst of misery and 
poverty. This now civilization must make these 
moral and si)iritual values the ideals and objec¬ 
tives of life for all the Indian peoples. 

India is also in urgent need of reconstruct¬ 
ing the superstructure or the l>ody politic of 
her new civilization on a three-fold basis. The 
first is the vigorous and rapid implementation 
of essential provisions of the new Constitution— 
those of fundamental j'ights, free compulsory 
education, abolition of untouchahility, protec¬ 
tion of minorities, and establishment of pnn- 
chuyat or self-govcrmnment in every village—in 
order to develop intelligent citizenship among 
the people. The second is the development of 
her agrarian economy into an industrial 
economy or the ai)plication of science and 
technology as well as business principles to 
productive processes in order to make the. 
Indian peoi)le efficient workers in national and 
world economy. The third is the regeneration 
of Indian society from age-long inertia and 
stratification into a living and dynamic orga¬ 
nization by rationalizing her social traditions, 
awakening her moral and spiritual ideals, dis¬ 
seminating modern learning, equalizing oppor¬ 
tunity, and providing creative recreation, in 
order to give the Indian people a chance for the 
fullest self-expression. 

Attempts should be made to organize 
society on a new basis, so that not only the 
classes but also the masses can “live, breathe, 
and have their being” and the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of humanity become accessible to the 
whole population, irrespective of race, caste, 
and creed. This new civilization is, in fact, the 
civilization of the people to be achieved by 
their collective life and to consist of the senti¬ 
ments, beliefs, activities, aims, and ideals as well 
ae the achievements by the whole population 


in industry, politics, ethics, aesthetics, and reli¬ 
gion. It is the consolidation and co-ordination 
of the material, intellectual, moral, and spiri¬ 
tual achievements of the entire population into 
one component whole which constitutes the 
sum-total of this new civilization. 

5. Essentials of Nm Civilization 

The essential elements of this new civiliza¬ 
tion and this progressive social order on which 
it is based, should be the following: (1) nation¬ 
ality, (2) individuality, (3) rationality, (4) 
industrialism, (5) democracy, (6) toleration, 
(7) progress. These elements are neither ex¬ 
haustive nor exclusive but are only tentative as 
logether they form an essential condition and 
the working basis of this new civilization. 

The first element of this new civilization 
is nationality, as disintet from nationalism, 
whether political or economical, that is, a 
territorial group occupying a geographical area 
and having a common government for achieving 
common ends in certain vital aspects of life, 
which is its basis rather than race or religion. 
That race cannot be the basis of civilization is 
evident from the fact that there is no such 
thing as pure race in any part of the world, 
and least of all in India. Nor is religion a surer 
basis of civilization as the same civilization 
may have several religions and the same reli¬ 
gion may be found among several civilizations. 
Religion has already become a private affair of 
individuals or groups rather than a national 
affair of the whole population. Moreover, the 
very fact that religion, which forms the bas'is of 
Hindu and Muslim civilizations, is a cause of 
social stagnation and a source of communal 
conflict, shows the necessity of changing the 
very basis of civilization. What is much more 
important is the fact that nationality in the 
sense of the State has several important func¬ 
tions to perform in modem civilization. Some 
of the collective activities of society, for 
example, may best be undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment, which has become the organ of modern 
society for performing collective social func¬ 
tions in addition to the ordinary routine work 
of preserving peace and order. The lack of 
national sentiment is no mean cause of India’s 
subjugation by foreign powers in spite of its 
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greatness in area and population. It is on the 
basis of nationality that a new and progressive 
soci’Cty can be built. 

The second requirement of this new civil¬ 
ization is indiinduoUty, which depends upon the 
unity, cohesion and co-ordination of the diver¬ 
gent and diversified social, political, industrial, 
(‘thical and aesllK'tic ideals, thoughts and acti¬ 
vities, expressed by Hindu and Afuslirn civil¬ 
izations and contributed by ^Vestcrn civiliza¬ 
tion, into one coinnion whole by one or more 
common links, with a ^iew to making this new’ 
civilization a strong and solid entity and to give 
it a n-cw personality. There arc several factors 
which have brought about this national soli¬ 
darity in India, such as, geographical unity, 
racial similarity and unitary government. 
Moreover, in spite of apparent diversity, there 
is a eommon culture, which is found from one 
end of the country to the other and whi(‘h 
Tindcrlies all the divergent social activities of 
the people. This underlying cultural unity has 
recently been renovated by various social 
movements, such as those of religion, reform, 
education, industry and government, as noted 
before. The. most important factor in the deve¬ 
lopment of national unity is the struggle, for 
national independence, which lias led the people 
to m.'tke a ci'imnon demand almost all over India, 
especially under the leadership of the Indian 
National Congress. Underlying all the com¬ 
munal conflicts and provincial rivalrie.s there 
are, in fart, certain common idcaLs and aims 
which are the most important forces for unify¬ 
ing the }>eoples of modern India, 

The third clement of this new civilization 
is that of rationality, i.c., an objective or 
scientific attitude tow’ards life, which is an 
essential condition of social progress. Cultural 
development began in the dim and hoary past 
w'hen few peoples were conscious of their cul¬ 
ture, i.e,, mores, customs, laws and institutions. 
Even today man lives more by sentiment than 
by reason, and ideals, aims and habits are 
formed unconsciously. But with the rise of self- 
consciousness jind the mastery of nature and 
himself, man has been developing reasoning 
power and becoming more and more conscious 
of his activities. Many of the social processes 
and activities have thus become more and more 
self-conscious and self-directive, and are being 


consciously planned. Moreover, most of the 
social policies arc now based on the reports of 
commissions, committees and enquiries, on which 
arc based social actions in a desired direc¬ 
tion; and the achievements in technology, art, 
science and philosophy are being gradually 
applied to the realization of social ends. In 
brief, modern civilization has become more 
and more objective or scientific. 

A most important problem in India today 
is the application of science to its social pro¬ 
cesses, which implies the secularization of 
human knowledge. The control of human 
thinking by religion, customs and dogmas has 
been a great hindrance to the progress of 
society. A great achievement of the Euro¬ 
pean Renaissance is the secularization of 
thought, which, though secular in Greece and 
Rome, became mostly theological w’ith the rise 
of the ("atholic Church during the Dark Ages. 
The lack of a scientific attitude towards life 
is responsible for the prevalence of most of 
the social evils in India, such as child mar¬ 
riage, enforced widowhood, the purdah system, 
caste and unlouchability, as w’cll as many 
•superstitions and mystic cults or religious 
practices all over India, debasing the whole 
fabric of Hindu civilization. The seculariza¬ 
tion of knowledge in India and the application 
of science, technology and art, including dis¬ 
coveries and inventions, to social processes is 
an essential step towards India’s social pro¬ 
gress . 

The fourth element of this new civiliza¬ 
tion is industrialism. Although not without 
some defects, such as the concentration of the 
ownership of the productive system in the 
hands of the few and the rise of slums in many 
industrial towns, which are, however, only his¬ 
torical and accidental rather than intrinsic and 
fundamental, industrialism has developed through 
the gradual mastery of man over natural and 
social forces in the process of industrial evolu¬ 
tion and is the most efficient system of produc¬ 
tion in modem times. Its essential feature is 
the c6ntinued application of the latest dis¬ 
coveries and invention of science, both social 
and natural, to productive systems, such as 
manufacturing, mining, forestry, fishing, agri¬ 
culture and even household. 
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Industrialism, however, means the rise of 
modern industrial towns and the growth of 
urban life in contrast to rural life. In fact, the 
growth of industrialism has brought changes in 
the BociaH political and industrial conditions of 
modern society and in the moral and spiritual 
outlook of the i)eoples towards life, thus giving 
rise to an industrial or urban as compared with 
a rural civilwation. Like industry itself, indus¬ 
trial civilization has also evolved through the 
general process of social evolution and is much 
more dynamic and progressive than rural civili¬ 
zation, inasmuch as it offers better opportuni¬ 
ties for the expression of the mental faculties 
and moral forces of the people. 

Industrialism, has, however, become an im¬ 
perative necessity to India both for national 
economy and national defence. This is an age 
of international economy and no nation can 
maintain its economic integrity and indepen¬ 
dence without adopting the most efficient sys¬ 
tem of production. Moreover, an industrial 
nation is much belter organized and more pow'cr- 
ful than an agrioultnral nation in self-defence. 
As a matter of fact, nowhere is there a greater 
need for the urbanization of rural life than in 
India. In the true sense of the word, rural life, 
in which farmland and homesteads arc com¬ 
bined into one, does not exist in India. A rural 
community in India is organized into a village, 
which is a miniature town containing all its 
defects but few of its benefits, inasmuch as an 
Indian village lacks both planning and sanita¬ 
tion. Houses arc built haphazard and too close 
to one another and arc without provisions for 
roads and lanes and for proper ventilation, con¬ 
servancy and water supply. Those organic de¬ 
fects of the village are augmented by disease 
and poverty, illiteracy and ignoi’ance, as well 
as by the decline in arts and crafts and agricul¬ 
tural productivity. 

Nothing can better regenerate rural life in 
India than industrialization, which alone can 
increase the volume of industrial employment 
and relieve the pressure of population on the 
land, apply modem science and technology and 
business principles to agriculture and make it 
more productive, and turn the subsistence into 
the commercial fanning and self-sufficing vil¬ 
lage economy, into national and international 
economy, Commercial agriculture will naturally 


be folowed by increasing facilities for transpor* 
tation, marketing and banking, as well as by 
the rise of rural industries, such as the manufac¬ 
ture of farm implements and the conservation 
of agricultural products in rural districts. WhOn 
to these most imi>ortant changes are added the 
re-establishment of the village panchayat, 
which has already begun in certain provinces, 
as well as the introduction of municipal, sani¬ 
tary and educational institutions and welfare 
and recreational centres, rural life in India will 
gradually assume an urban character. 

The fifth essential element in the new civi¬ 
lization is democracy, which, in spite of such 
defects as the lack of unity and solidarity for 
quick action, is the best form of government 
which has developed in the process of social 
evolution. Tlie growing individuality and the 
rising self-consciousness and sense of dignity 
among the people are incompatible with dicta¬ 
torship, which, through threat and terrorism 
may fool ‘'sonu; i)eoi)le some time, some people 
all the time, but not all the people all the time.” 
The essential points of a democracy are adult 
suffrage, majority rule, representative govern¬ 
ment and even referendum and recall, all of 
which help in the growth of stronger personality 
and a more rational social policy. The impor¬ 
tance of democracy has increased all the more in 
modern times. Modern government is not con¬ 
cerned merely with the preservation of peace 
and order, although they may be still its prime 
functions, but with almost all the aspects of 
social, political and economic life requiring col¬ 
lective action; and it is only natural that 
Government should consult the people on any 
vital question which concerns them directly 
and enact legislation through their representa¬ 
tives. Moreover, democracy creates intelligent 
citizenship as all men and women come into 
direct contact wdth the State, take active 
interest in political affairs, whether local, pro¬ 
vincial or national, and utilize their suffrage in 
selecting their own representatives. 

Democracy in the sense of a republic had 
also fiourisred in India in ancient times, but 
was gradually submerged into great empires. 
What is more significant is the fact that the 
village in India has be>en republican from its 
very beginning. Although some of its power was 
absorbed by the State under the Empire in the 
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Middle Ages, it retained most of its fundamen¬ 
tal features even under the Muslim rule, espe- 
fially under the Moghuls. It lost, however, 
most of its power under British rule, but it has 
again been revived and some of the provincial 
governments are rebuilding the punchaycit sys¬ 
tem. The defect of the village lepublic was the 
lack of its representation in tlie Central Govern¬ 
ment. What is needed is the consolidation and 
federation of the village republics into central 
organization through the process of respresenta- 
tion from the village to the district and from the 
district to the province which also has been 
built by the state. 

The sixth ekineiit of this new civilization 
is toleration or respect for the differences, both 
racial and cultural, among others. E(iuality or 
the granting of the same rights and privileges 
to others as one would expect to receive for 
himself, is the foundation of universal brother¬ 
hood or the feeling of spiritual relationship be¬ 
tween man and man. Hindu civilization has al¬ 
ways been noted for its tolerant spirit and I'^s- 
pect for the creed and religion of other people. 
“Live and let live” has been the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of Hindu civilization and Hindus have al¬ 
ways welcomed the immigrants of other races, 
such as the Jews, early Christians and Parseesl 
into their shores. Nowhere is this spirit of tole¬ 
ration needed in a greater degree than in India, 
where different racial and religious groups re- 
.side side by side and where it is needed not only 
for avoiding cultural conflict, but also for con¬ 
solidating and co-ordinating divergent interests 
into one national whole for the progess of 
society in general. Moreover, it is the; only 
sound and solid basis of establishing inter¬ 
national relationship, which is now being built 
only by political exigency or economic interest, 
and which inevitably leads to international con¬ 
flict, as indicated by the frequent wars. Mutual 
toleration is the only means of upbuilding inter¬ 
national brotherhood. 

The seventh, or the last but not the least 
important, element in this new civilization is 
social progress or the evolution of society 


through the continued achievement of highet* 
social values, ideals and aims. The avowed 
object of all rational activities is social amelio¬ 
ration or the achievement of some desired stan¬ 
dard of social values. The concept of progress 
makes modern society different from the older 
ones; while the latter looked backward, and 
depended for their guidance upon some stan¬ 
dard or precept established by revealed religion 
or traditional moral code, the former looks for¬ 
ward to the realization of some ethical order 
which has been determined to be good by experi¬ 
ence and deliberation. It is the concept of realiz¬ 
ing some social values in the future and of 
organizing social life accordingly, which forms 
the si)ecial feature of this new civilization. 

Both science on which it is founded and 
religion at which it aims make this new civili¬ 
zation dynamic and progressive. The idea of 
progress also implies that through greater mas¬ 
tery of physical environment and human nature, 
society may adapt itself to the changing condi¬ 
tions, supply the increasing needs of the people 
and above all achieve higher social values, 
ideals aid aims. Moreover, a progressive civ* 
lization must continually strive after greate 
caj)acity for survival, higher efficiency for pro¬ 
duction and better harmony among indivi¬ 
duals and groups for the continuation of its 
collective life. . 

Some of the criteria for the evaluation of 
social progress are health, wealth, education, 
freedom, and morality. Social progress must 
indicate, first, the improvement of racial stock 
and general health as indicated by increasing 
longevity and freedom from diseases; second, 
increasing social w’calth and national dividend 
and specially increasing social security and 
more equitable distribution of wealth; thir^i* 
increasing desire among all classes of people^ 
for knowledge as indicated by greater pursuit’ 
of intellectual life; fourth, increasing opportu¬ 
nities for self-expression, specially on the part 
of the people; and finally, increasing desire on 
the part of the people for self-less service to 
their fellow-beings. 
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I 

Ix our two preceding articles^ in this scries we 
have dealt with certain aspects of Article 31 
of our Constitution as it had been amended by 
the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 
1955. In this article we propose to deal with 
some other aspects of the same Article. 

II 

Now the first i)oint we propose to take up 
for consideration m this article in connexion 
ith ArC.le 3>1 of the Constitution is the 
c cept of “a public purj^osc” in it. As we have 

n oefore,- the new Clause (.2) of Article 31 
lujb down, among other things; 

“No property shall b.- tulsori’v 

Hci- ired or requisitioneU ^ u |)itu!:c 

1 rnose.” 

The corresponding jirovision tn ,in 

Clav (2) of the Article was: 

“No property, movable or imm .ib’'* 
rncluding any interest in, or in any company 
ovvning, any commercial r - industrial un«. r- 
taking, shall be taken possessi(, . f or acquirou 
for public purposes under any law, ’ etc. 

What was perhaps implicit, in the original 
Clause (2) of the Article has been made explicit 
in its new Clause (2) by the Constitution 
(Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955. We InUc u*'T. 
the word ‘perhaps’ intentionally as wc find that 
there was some difference of opinion among.st 
the Judges of our Supreme Court on the ques¬ 
tion of interpretation of the ‘public purposes’ 
provision in the original Clause (2), in con¬ 
nexion with the case known as The State of 
Bihar V. Maharajadhiraj Sir Kamfshwar 
Singh of Darhhanga and Others^ (to be referred 
to hereinafter as the Darbhanga case). The 
majority* of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
held® in this case: 

1. See The Modem Review for January and 
April. 1958. 

2. See ibid. 

3. The Supreme Court Reports, 1652, Vol. Ill, 
Parts IX and X, November and Docembor, 1952, 
PP. 88»-1019. 

4 . ConsistinK of Patanjali Saatri C.J., Mukher- 
jes and Das JJ.—See tMd, p. 881. 

ft 


of Calcutta 

“The existence of a public purpose "as A 
pre-requisite to the exercise of the power of 
compulsory acquisition is an essential and 
integral part of the provisions of Article 
31(2)” (of the Constitution). 

Mahajan J,, however, said®: 

“The existence of a ‘public purpose’ is un¬ 
doubtedly an implied condition of the exercise 
of compulsory powers of acquisition by the 
feitatc, but the language of Article 31(2) does 
not expressly make it a condition precedent to 
aetjuisitiou. - It assumes that compulsory 
acquisition can be for a ‘public purpose’ only, 
which is thus inherent in such acquisition.” 

And Chaiidrasekliura Aiyar J. stated'^; 

“Under the Constitution, when property is 
rcquisif'oned or acquired, it may be for a 
Union purpose, or a State jiurpose, or for any 
otli'T .b purpose . . . The acquisition of 
proj;..!.) .an only be for a public purpose . . . 
It i.- '•un'Cd s rightly, that the existence o£ 
a pu’ ’.ij, pu'-posc is part and parcel of the law 
pis contemplated by the original Clause (2) 
of \rticlc 31) and is inherent in it. The 
cxisiorif'e of public purpo.se is not a provision 
or condition imposed by Article 31(2) as a 
’■'mita^mn on exorcise of the power of 
'quisuion. The condition prescribed is only 
as ‘g-ards comj>ensation. ” 

This differituce of opinion t amojng the 
Judges the Supreme Court was probably 
duo to the peculiar wording of the Original 
Clause (2) of Article 3*1. However, as shown 
above, there is no difficulty now. The new 
Clause (2) of the Article is very clear on the* 
point and no property oan now be compul¬ 
sorily acquired or requisitioned except for a 
public purpose. 

Now the question is: What is “a public 
purpose within the meaning of our Constitu¬ 
tion”? Fortunately, there are some judicial 

6. In May, 1652.— Ibid, pp. 891, 002 and 080-80. 
6. Ibid, pp. 634-35. 

T. See ibid, pp. 1007-1013. ' ■ ,i , 

8. The italic is ours. • i iJl 
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pronouncements on this point. Thus we find® 
in the judgment of Mahajan J. in the Dar- 
bhanga case in connexion with the Bihar Land 
Reforms Act, 1950: 

“Mr. Das^® contended, and in my opinion 
rightly, that jurisdiction to acquire private 
property by legislation can only be exercised 
for a public purpose. It may be the purpose 
of the (Indian) Union, or the purpose of the 
State or any other public purpose. Private 
property cannot be acciuired for a private 
purpose ...” 

Further, Ilis Lordship observed^^ in effect 
that the requirements of a public purpose 
would be fulfilled if any property was acquired 
by legislation for the “purposes of the State” 
or for the “purposes of tho pviblic” and “if the 
intention was to benefit the community at 
large.” And with regard to the Bihar Land 
Reforms Act, 1950, itself, Ilis Lordship first 
referred to the Preamble to the Constitution of 
India and to Article 39 thereof and tlicn 
remarked^-; 

“Now it is obvious that (the) concentration 
of big blocks of land in the liands of a few 
individuals is contrary to the principle on 
which the Constitution of India is based. The 
purpose of the acquisition contemplated by the 
impugned Act (t.e,, the Bihar Land Reforms 
Act, 1950) therefore is to do away with the 
concentration of big blocks of land and means 
of production in the hands of a few individuals 
and to so distribute the ownership and control 
of the material resources which come in the 
hands of the State as to subsoiwe the common 
good as best as possible. In other words, shortly 
put, the purpose behind the Act is to bring 
about a reform in the land distribution system 
of Bihar for the general benefit of the com¬ 
munity as advised . . . Tlic purjwsc of the 
statute certainly is in accordance with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution of 
India . . . It is difficult to hold in the present- 
day conditions of the world that measures 
adopted for the welfare of the community and 
sought to be achieved by process of legislation 
BO far as the carrying out of the policy of 

9 . Ibid, p. 937. 

10. Obviously Mr. P. R. Das, Counsel for (ho 
respondent's in the Darhkanga case.— Ibid, p. 893. 

11. Jhid, p. 040. 

, J2, Ibid, pp. 041^. 


nationaluation of land is concerned can fall 
on the gi'ound of want of public purpose. The 
phrase ‘public purpose’ has to be construed 
according to the spirit of the times in which 
particular legislation is enacted and so con¬ 
strued, the acquisition of the estates has to be 
held to have been made for a public purpose.” 

Again, in the course of his judgment in: 
Raja Suriya Pal Singh V. The State of U.P. 
and Another {and Other Cases^^) —to be 
briefly referred to hereinafter as the Suriya Pal 
Singh case—, Mahajun J. stated** 

“The expression ‘public purpose’ is not 
c.ipablc of a precise definition and has not a 
rigid nieaning. It can only be defined by a 
process of judicial inclusion and exclusion. In 
other words, the definition of the exi>rcssion is 
elastic and takes its colom' from the statute in 
which it occurs, the concept varying with the 
time and state of society and its needs. The 
point to be determined in each case is whether 
tlio acquisition is in the general interest of the 
community as distinguished from the private 
interest of an individual.” 

And with J'eferoncc to the Uttar Pradesh 
Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 
1950,**’ in connexion with which the l^riya 
Pal Singh case arose, His Lordship observed*®: 

“The High Court (of Allahabad) took the 
view that (the) acquisition of property under 
compulsory i) 0 wcrs for securing an aim declared 
in the Constitution to be a matter of State 
policy is an acquisition for a public pur- 
I)Osc ... In niy opinion, legislation, which 
aims at elevating the status of tenants by con¬ 
ferring upon them the bhumidari rights to 
which status the big zamindars have also been 
levelled down cannot be said as wanting in 
public purposes in a democratic State. It aims 
at destroying the inferiority complex in a large 
number of citizens of the State and giving them 

13. ~In U&y7l^2^Ibid, pp. 1056-10^ Civil 
Appellate Jurisdiction. Cases Nos. 283 to 293 of 1951. 

14. Ibid. p. 1073, 

15. Also referred to as the U.P. Ajc*! 1 of 1951. 

It apprars that the relevant Bill had been introduced 
into the Uttar Pradeah Legislative Assembly in 1950 
and was finally passed by it on 10th January, 1951. 
It wa.s then uasacd by the Uttar Pradeah Legislative 
Council. Thereafter it received the asaent of the 
President of India on 24th January 1951. It “ciam© 
into force on or about the 25th (of) January 1951.” 
—^For further details; see tbtd, pp. 1056-1069 
1062'10S3. » , I ‘ I i> 

15. tSes ibid, pp, 1074-1076, « , u 
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a status of equality with their former lords and 
prevents the accumulation of big tracts of land 
in the hands of a few individuals which is 
contrary to the expressed intentions of the 
Constitution . . .Dr, Ambedkar*^ is right in 
saying that in the concept of public purpose 
there is a negative clement in that no private 
interest can be created in the property acquired 
compulsorily; in other words, (the) property of 
A cannot be acquired to be given to B for his 
own private purposes and that there is a posi¬ 
tive element in the concept that the property 
taken must be for public benefit. Both these 
concepts are present in the acquisition of the 
zamindari estates. Zamindaries are not being 
taken for the private benefit of any particular 
individual or individuals, but are being 
acquired by the State in the general interests 
of the community. Property acquired will be 
vested either in the State or in tlu* body cor¬ 
porate, the gaon Sdtnnj, which has to function 
under the supervision of the State . . . There 
is no question in these circum.'^tances of taking 
(the) property of A and giving it to B. All 
that the Act achieves is the equality of the 
status of the different persons holding lands in 
the State. . . . For the reason given above I 
hold that the impugned Act (j.c., the Uttar 
Pradesh Act refcri'cd to above) is not void by 
reason of the circumstance that it does not 
postulate a public purpose.” 

Das J. of our Supreme Court appears to 
have agreed in essence with the views of 
Mahajan J., both with regard to the implica¬ 
tion of the concept of “public purpose” in our 
Constitution and with regard to the constitu¬ 
tionality of the acquisition of zamindaries and 
other intermediate interests in respect of land. 
Thus we find him observing^* in the course of 
his judgment in the Darbhanga case: 

“The concept of ‘public purpose’ has been 
rapidly changing in all countries of the world. 

. . . From what I have stated so far it follows 
that whatever furthers the general interests of 
the community as opposed to the particular 
interest of the individual must be regarded as 
a public purpose. With the onward march of 
civilization our notions as to the scope of the 

17. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Counsel for some of 
the eppellaata in the Suriya Pal Singh case. 

18. 6«e Md/pp. 


general interest of the community are 
changing and widening with the result that our 
old and narrower notions aS to the sanctity of 
the private interest of the individual can no 
longer stern the forward flowing tide of time 
and must necessarily give way to the broader 
notions of the general interest of the com¬ 
munity. The emphasis is unmistakably shift¬ 
ing from the individual to the community. 
This modem trend in the social and political 
philosophy is Avcll reflected and given expression 
to in our Constitution. Our Constitution, as I 
understand it, has not ignored the individual 
but has endeavoured to harmonise the in¬ 
dividual interest with the paramount interest of 
the community ... It is . . . clear that a 
fresh outlook which places the general interest 
of the community above the interest of the 
individual pervades our Constitution. Indeed, 
what sounded like idealistic slogans only in the 
recent i>ast are now enshrined in the glorious 
prcunible to our Constitution proclaiming the 
solemn resolve of the people of this country to 
secure to all cilizons, justice, social, economic 
and political, and equality of status and of 
o]>portunity. What w'cre regarded only yester¬ 
day, so to say, as fantastic formulae have now 
been accepted as directive principles of State 
policy prominently sot out in Part IV of the 
Constitution. (Reference is made here to 
Articles 38 and 39 of the Constitution) . . . 
The wmrds ‘public purposes’ used in Article 
23(2) indicate that the Constitution uses those 
words in a very large sense. In the never- 
ending race the law must keep pace with the 
realities of the social and political evolution of 
the countiy as reflected in the Constitution. If, 
therefore, the State is to give effect to these 
avowed purpo.ses of our Constitution we must 
regard as a public purjicse all that will be 
calculated to promote the wx'lfare of the people 
las envisaged in these directive principles of 
State policy whatever else that expression may 
mean. In the light of this new outlook what, I 
ask, is the purpose of the State in adopting 
measures for the acquisition of the zamindaries 
and the interests of the intermediaries? Surely, 
it is to sub.scrve the common good by brin^g 
the land, wheih feeds and sustains the com¬ 
munity and also produces wealth by Its forest, 
mineral and other resources, under State o^er- 
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ship or control. This State ownership or con¬ 
trol over land is a necessary preliminary step 
towards the implementation of the directive 
principles of State policy and it cannot but be 
a public purpose . . .To put a narrow con¬ 
struction on the expression ‘public purpose’ 
will, to my mind, be to defeat the general pur¬ 
pose of our Constitution and the jiarticular 
and immediate purpose of the recent amend¬ 
ments (thereto). Wo must not read a measure 
implementing our mid-lwcntietli century Con¬ 
stitution through spectacles tinted with early 
nineteenth century notions as to the sanctity or 
inviolability of individual rights. T, therefore, 
agree with the High Court (of Painat that the 
impugned Act^® was enacted for a public 
purpose.” 

The sum ai'd substance of what Das J. 
stated with regard to the implication of the 
concept of “imblic pur])os»c'” in our Constitution 
is really as follows®®: 

“No hard and fast definition can be laid 
down as to what is a ‘public purpose’ ns the con¬ 
cept has been rapidly changing in all countries, 
but it is clear that it is the presence of the 
ekment of general interest of the community 
in an object or an aim that transforms such 
object or aim into a public purpose, and what¬ 
ever furthers the general interest of the com¬ 
munity as opposed to the particular intcresi of 
the indvidual must be regarded as a public 
purpose.” 

It should be evident from what has been 
shown above that it is rather diflicult to define 
the term “public purpose” in our Constitution 
and that there is an el'fment of vagueness and 
uncertainty about it. Perhaps, this is unavoid¬ 
able. A similar difficulty has also been felt in 
the United States of America. Thus we find in 
the judgment of th? United State.s Supreme 
Court in Greni V. Frmier^^: 

“What is a public purpose has given rise to 
no little judicial consideration. Courts, as a 
rule, have attempted no judicial definition of a 
‘public’ as distinguished from a ‘private’ pur- 

19. I.C., the Bihar Land Rf'form.s Act, 19.50.— 
See ibid, p. 964. 

20. See ibid, p. 892. 

21. 253 TT.S. 233(1920).—7:iofl.l. Ce-tA-r and 
Materials on Constitutional Lau\ 1949, pp. 1140-1145; 
also Fenn, The Development of the Comtilution, 

p. 319. 


pose, but have left each case to be determined 
by its own peculiar circumstances.” 

A more or less similar difficulty hasi been 
felt in the United States in connexion with the 
term “public use” in the following provision 
in the Fifth Amendment to its Constitution; 

“Nor shall private property be taken for 
[)ublic u.^v, without just compensation.” 

Now the question is: "What is, or consti¬ 
tutes, a public use? 

Commenting on the provision in the 
American Constitution quoted above, JHidge 
Cooley has .“stated®®: 

“Evciy species of property which the 
public ncc<ls may require and which govern¬ 
ment cannot lawfully appropriate under any 
other right, is subject to be fciyiCd and appro¬ 
priated under the right of eminent domain 
.... generally, it may be said, legal and 
equitable rights of every do'-cription are liable 
to be thus a]>propriatcd®®. . . . The right to 
appropriate private property to public u.scs 
lies dormant in the State, until legislative 
action is had, pointing out the occasions, the 
modes, c(mditions, and agene’es for its appro¬ 
priations. Private property can only be taken 

pursuant to law.Tbo definition given 

of the right of eminent domain implies that 
the purpose for which it may be exorcised 
must not be a mere private purpose; and it is 
conceded on all hands that the legislature ha.? 
no power, in any case, to take the property of 
one individual and pass it over to another 
without reference to some use to which it is to 
be applied for the public benefit**. ‘The right 
of eminent domain’, it has been said, ‘does not 
imply a right in the sovereign power to take 
the property of one citizen and transfer it to 
anotlior, even for a full compensation, where 
the public interest will be in no way promoted 
by such transfer.’ It seems not to be allowable, 
therefore, to authorize private roads to be laid 


22. Cooloy, A Trealise on the Cor^tiiutional 
Limitations, 7tli Ed., 1903, pp. 756-75. 

23. ‘'F’rom this stAtomont, However, muat be 
pxceptod, monoy. or that whiiph in ordinary use paasca 
as .Huoh. and whi<*h the government may rcftcn by 
taxation.^’—S(«o ibid, p. 769. 

24. ‘The f*onstitiitioual prohibition against 
tfikiiic: priyiafe property for j^blic use (without just 
compensation), operator by implkation to prohibit 
the taking of property for private use.••—Hid., 
p. r64n. 
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out across the lands of unwilling parties by an 
» exercise of this right. . . . Nor could it be of 
importance that the public would receive inci¬ 
dental benefUs, such as usually spring from the 
improvement of land^s or the ■establishment of 
prosperous private enterprises; the public use 
implies a possession, occupation, and enjoy¬ 
ment of the land by the public at large, or by 

public agencies.We find ourselves 

» somewhat at sea, however, when we undertake 
to define, in the light of the judicial decisions, 
what constitutes a public use.’"'® 

Without going so far as Judge Cooley has 
don-?, Professor Willis has also admitted that 
there is a divergence of judicial opinion in the 
United States as to wlial is, or is not, a public 
use. Thu^ we find him writing-®: 

“What is a public use? On this question 
there have been two viewpoints. One may be 
called the older viewj)oint and tlio other tho 

newer viewpoint.According to the older 

viewpoint, in order to have a public use, there 
must be a use by the public. This is perhaps 
still the majority viewpoint, and it is sxipportcd 
■ by a great number of cases .... there is a 
public use where .... land is taken for rail¬ 
way purposes, or where land is taken for a 

liighway used by the public.Aecordinpj 

to the newer viewjwint there is a public use 
if the thing taken is useful to the public. This 
makes public usic for eminent domain practi¬ 
cally synonymous wlh public purpose for 
taxation.Under this rule it is not neces¬ 

sary for the benefit to be for the whole com¬ 
munity, but it must be for a considerable 
number. The fact that the benefit also inures 
to a private individual is no objection. Under 
this viewpoint it has been held that there is a 

suffkient public use .... where land has 

been taken for airports and parks; . . . w'herc 
land has been acquired for a pleasure high¬ 
way; .... where property is taken for pri¬ 
vate schools; where land is taken for a light¬ 
house; where a water supply is acquired for a 

25. Judge Coolty has added, however: “The 

reason of the ca-^e and the settled practice of free 

RovemmentB must bo our guides in determining 

what, is or is not to be regarded a public use,.’^—See 

pp. 768-W. . , . , 

26. Willis, Corttlihitieval Law of the United 
States, 1938; pp. 817-20. Also see the foot-note 
,8.ftcr tho joexx one. 


city.In these cases there is not neoes* 

sarily a general use by the public, but there 

is a general benefit to the public.Of 

course, where the taking will benefit a private 
person alone, there is not a public use even in 

this new'cr sense.The newer viewpoint 

that public use means any taking which is use¬ 
ful to the public probably will become the 
prevailing viewpoint, and it has much to com¬ 
mend it.” 

Piofessor Willoughby appears to have a 
definite view as to wliat constitutes a public 
use. “A public use,” says hc^^, ‘‘is one in 
which tho interest of the public is directly and 
primarily concerned. It may liai)pen, and, in¬ 
deed, it vciy freriuently happens, that, in the 
exercise of the State’s powers, whether of emi¬ 
nent domain, taxation or police regulation, 
particular individuals or classes of individuals 
are benefited. If, however, the action is to be 
sustained, its aim must be shown to be not 
in{?r(‘ly that this .specific result will be reached; 
as a final end, but that the public has itself 
an interest in securing this benefit to the indi¬ 
viduals concerned.” But arc wc free from all 
dilGcuItics? What exactly is meant by the ex¬ 
pression “the interest of the jHiblic”? And is 
the term “public” itself always, or in all 
circumstances, capable of a precise definition? 
Wo submit that it is not. Wc may imagine a 
situation in which the public and the private 
interest may get inextricably mixed up. A cer¬ 
tain amount of indcfinitcncss or uncertainty 
is, therefore, unavoidably associated with such 
indefinable expressions as “public purpose” or 
“public use’’*. However, what Mahajan and 

27. Sco Wilkmghby, The ComtituHonal Law of 
the United States, Vol. III. pp. 1740-41. 

♦ Wo may noto bore what a roennt ofl5cial 
Amerk'an piihliriUion has paid by way of rxplaininft 
*Vhat •constitutra a takinjf for a pubi c iise.^’ 
To con^tituto/ it pay.s, 'a public ase within the law 
of eminent domain, it is not e^gential that ani 
entire* tocmmiunity f«houkl directly pariic.pate in or 
enjoy an impiovoment, and, in areertaininjir whether 
a use ifl public, nut only present demands of the' 
public but <hof?o which may be fairly antk'ipated in 
the future mny be considered. Moreover, it is ak?o nob 
neoefjaaiy that property Khould he absolutely takon, 
in ihe narrowest senso of the word, to br'np the 
within the protection of this eonstitut’on.sl provision, 
but there may bo mioh serioiLs intemiption to the 
common and neres.saiy use of property as will ibe 
equival«it to a taking. Constitution of 

the United States of Americni Analysis and /’nfer- 
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Das JJ. have stated with reference to the con¬ 
cept of '^public purpose” in our Constitution 
may serve as a guide to us for all practical 
pur]x)ses. 

Ill 

The next point we propose to deal with 
in connexion with Article 31 of our Constitu¬ 
tion is whether the question of “public pur¬ 
pose” in it is a justiciable issue. We submit 
that it is as it should be, except where this is 
constitutionally forbidden. If any person feels 
that his property has been compulsorily 
acquired or requisitioned for a purpose which 
he does not consider to be public, he can cer¬ 
tainly approacdi the judiciary under Articles 
226 and 32 of the Constitution for the vindi¬ 
cation of his fundamental right to property. 
Ho can even j)rocecd straight to the Supreme 
Court of India for this purpose under Article 
32 of the Constitution. As the Supreme Court 
has declared-** in the course of its judgment in 
Romesh Thnppar V. The State of Madras, 
“Article 32 provides a ‘guaranteed’ remedy 
for the enforcement” of the rights conferred 
by Part HI of the Con.stitution, “and this re¬ 
medial right” has itself been “made a funda¬ 
mental right by being included in Part HI” 
(of the Constitution). The Supreme Court has 
thus been “constituted the protector and guaran¬ 
tor of fundamental rights, and it cannot consis¬ 
tently with the responsibility so laid upon it, 
refuse to entertain applications seeking pro¬ 
tection against infringements of such rights. 
Although, therefore, tho quantum of compen¬ 
sation ])ayable under Clause (2) of Article 31 
of tho Constitution is, as we have seen before, 
no longer justiciable, yet the question whether 
any pi’opcrty has been compulsorily acquired 
or requisitioned for a public purpose is, it is 
submitted, a justiciable issue under it. This is 
also the view of some of our Supremo Court 
Judges even in connexion with the original 
Clause (2) of Article 31. Thus we find in the 
judgment of Chandrasekhara Aiyar J. in the 
Darbhanga case’^: 

pretalton, Corwin, CJovcmmcnt Printing Office; 
Washington, 1053, p. 1064. 

28. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. 1; 
Part VI, August, lOW; pp. 596-97. 

29. See ibid. 

30. See our artlcie In Th* Modem Review for 
January, 1068. 


“The acquisition of property can only be 

for a public purpose.Whether there ia 

any public purpose at all, or whether the pur¬ 
pose stated is such a purpose, is open, in my 
opinion, to judicial scrutiny or review.” 

And we also find in the judgment®* of 
Mahajan J. in the same case: 

“The existence of a ‘public purpose’ is 
undoubtedly an implied condition of the exer¬ 
cise of compulsory powers of acquisition by 

the State.Therefore, the material point 

for determination is whether the acquisition 
of the estates (under the Bihar Land Reforms 
Act, 1950) is for any public purpose and if it 
be not so, the law can certainly be held to be 
unooustitutional .... jurisdiction to acquire 
private property by legislation can only be 
exercised for a public purpose.” 

Further, we find in the judgments®® of 
Sastri C. J. and Das J. in the same case: 

“Article 31(2) must be understood as also 
providing that legislation authorising expro- 
pi'iation of private property should be lav'fuP* 
only if it was required for a public purpose 
and provision was made for (the) payment of 
compensation. Indeed if this were not so, 
there would be nothing in the Constitution to 
prevent acquisition for a non-public or private 
purpose and without payment of compensation 
—an absurd result .... Article 31(2) must, 
therefore, be taken to provide for both the 
limitations in express terms,’1—(Patanjali 
Sastri C. J.) 

“I am ... . clearly of opinion that the 
existence of a public purpose as a pre-requisite 
to the exercise of the power of compiulsory 
acquisition (of property) is an essential and 
integral part of the ‘provisions’ of Clause (2) 
(of Article 31). If the requirement of a public 
purjwse were not a provision of Article 31(2), 
then it will obviously lead us to the untenable 
conclusion that Parliament will be free under 
its residuary powers under Article 248®® and 
entry 97 of List 1 of the Seventh Schedule (to 
the Constitution) to make a law for acquiring 

31. See* The Supreme Court Reports, 1952, 
Vol. Ill, Parla IX and X, November and December} 
1952; p. 1013. 

32. Soc ibid, pp. 934-37. 

33. See ibid, p. 902 and pp. 968-90, 

34. The itallo i« ours. ' i 

S6. Of the Ooastltutlon ol Indio, , 
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private property without any public purpose 
at all and to the still more absurd result that 
. while Parliament will have to provide for 
compensation under Article 31(2) in a law 
made by it for (the) acquisition of property 
for a public purpose, it will not have to make 
any provision for compensation in a law made 
for (the) acquisition of property to be made 
without a public purpose. Such could never 
have been the intention of the framers of our 
Constitution.”—(Das J.) 

A logical corollary to what Patanjali 
Sastri C. J. and Das J. stated is that no pro¬ 
perty could be compulsorily acquired or taken 
possession of under the original Clause (2) of 
Article 31 except for a public purpose and that 
whether any property had been so acquired or 
taken possession of or not, was a justiciable 
issue. We may also refer, in this connexion, to 
another matter. The West Bengal Land Deve¬ 
lopment and Planning Act, 1948, passed on 
October 1st, 1948, primarily for the settlement 
of immigrants who had migrated into West 
Bengal on account of communal disturbances 
in East Bengal, provided “for the acquisition 
and development of land for public purposes 
including the purpose aforesaid.” Now Section 
8 of this Act laid down, among other things: 

“A declaration under Section 6 (of the 
Act) shall be conclusive evidence that the land 
in respect of which the declaration is made is 
needed for a public purpose and, after making 
such declaration, the Provincial Government 
may acquire the land,” etc. 

Now we find in the judgment of our Sup¬ 
reme Court in The State of West Bengal V. 
Mrs. Bela Banerjee and Others, with regard 
to this provision*®: 

“The Attorney-General, appearing for the 
appellant, rightly conceded that inasmuch as 
Article 31(2) made the existence of a public 
purpose a necessary condition of acquisition 
the existence of such a purpose as a fact must 
be edablished objeatively and the provision 
in Section 8 relating to the conclusiveness of 
the declaration of Government as to the nature 
of the purpose of the acquisition must be held 
unconstitutional. 

36. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1964, 
Vol. V, Part Vl May, 1964, pp. 65M6, 

37. The itauoa in this quotation are oun. 


om CONOTTUf ION 

Thus the Supreme Court held in the case 
referred to above, that the provision of Sec¬ 
tion 8 of the West Bengal Land Development 
and Planning Act, d948, making a mere 
declaration of the Government conclusive as to 
the public nature of the purpose of the acqui¬ 
sition (of property) was ultra vires the Consti¬ 
tution and void; and that since Article 31(2) 
of the Constitution of India made the exis¬ 
tence of a public purpose a necessary condi¬ 
tion of acquisition (of property), the existence 
of such a purpose as a fact must be established 
objectively. Here would come in the court of 
law for adjudication, if and when necessary. 

If what we have shown above was the 
constitutional position with regard to the 
justiciability of the question of public purpose 
in a law providing for the acquisition, or tak¬ 
ing of the possession, of property under the 
original Clause (2j of Article 31 of the Con¬ 
stitution, then a fortiori this is the position 
now under the new Clause (2) of the Article. 
That is to say, the question of public purpose 
in Clause (2) of Article 31 of the Constitu¬ 
tion is, as we have stated before, ordinarily a 
justiciable issue. And this means that deter¬ 
mination or declaration by the Legislature 
—and certainly far less by the Executive 
Government—of what constitutes a public 
purpose in the context of Clause (2) of Article 
31 is not final or conclusive, but is subject to 
revision by the competent court of law, except 
where, as stated before, this is constitutionally 
prohibited. i ", 

In the course of one of his Tagore Law 
Lectures delivered in the University of Cal¬ 
cutta in July, 1966, Mr. Justice Douglas of 
the United States Supreme Court stated*®: 

“In India, as in America, the question 
whether the taking is for a public purpose is 
a justiciable question.” 

Now, so far as India is concerned, there is 
no difficulty. We agree W’ith him and we have 
tried above to establish this. But so far as 
the United States of America is concerned, 
there is a difficulty. It is true that before 
1946 what Mr. Justice Douglas has stated was 

08. See William O. Douglas; From Marshall to 
MukhSrjea, Studies in American and Indian Constitu- 
tional Law, Eastern Law House, Cakutta; 1960; 
p. .. 
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the constitutional position in the United 
States. Thus we find in Cooley’s Constitu¬ 
tional Limitotions (1903)^“: 

“The question w'hat is a public use is al¬ 
ways one of law. Deference w'ill be paid to the 
legislative judgment, as expressed in enact¬ 
ments providing for an appropriation of pio- 
perty, but it will not be conclusive.” 

The obvious implication of this statement 
is that ultimately the question is a judicial 
one. And we also find in ^\illiss Con.<^titu- 
iional Law of the United States (1930)*'’! 

“The lK)Wer (of t'mimnt domain) can be 
exercised only jiursuant to legislative authority 
and according to the conditions prescribed by 
the legislature. Whether tfu've is a public- use, 
or there has been a taking, or what is just 
compensation arc jiulieial Questions. 

This Avas the constitutional position before 
1946. A\'e find, however, in a recent^- official 
American piiblication-*^': 

“While acknOAvledging that agreement was 
virtually non-existent as to ‘what are public 
uses for Avhich the right of compulsoiy taking 
may be employed,’ the (Supi'^me) C’ourt, ^un¬ 
til 1946, continued to reiterate (that) ‘the 
nature of the u.ses, whehler public or piivate, 
is ultimately a judicial question.’ But because 
nf proclaimed willingness to defer to local 
authorities, c.specially ‘the highest court of the 
State’, in j'Csolving such an issue, the (Supreme) 
Court, as early as 1908, was obliged to admit 
that, notwithstanding its retention of the power 
of judicial review, ‘no case is recalled where 
this Court has condemned as a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment a taking upheld by the 
Slate court as a taking for public uses.’ In 
1946, however, .... a majority of the Jus¬ 
tices (of the Supreme Court), in a decision 
involving the Federal Government, declared** 

39. See Coolcv, op. ait. - pp. 774-75. 

40. Sf'e Willts op. cit., np. 829-30. 

41. The iliilios in thus quotation are ours. 

42. 1953. 

43. The Constitution nf the IJvited Slates of 

America: Anntym and Intcrpieinlion. C'oi-ft’in; United 
States Government Priming Office, \V:i.-.hington; 1953; 
pp. 1063-1084. , ^ ^ 

44. United States cx ni. T.V.A. 


that ‘it is the function of ... . (the legisla¬ 
tive branch) to decide what type of taking is 
for a public use’ .... The necessity and 
c.\pediency of the taking are legislative ques¬ 
tions to be determined by such agency and in 
such mode as the State*® may designate.”*® 

The official American work from which 
we have quoted the above extract was pub¬ 
lished in 1953 and contains “annotations of 
cases decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to June 30, 1952.” As the ex¬ 
tract ejuoted above will indicate, this authori¬ 
tative publication docs not supiwrt the view of 
Mr. Justice Douglas so far as the jusictiabi- 
lity now of the question of “public use” in the 
.American Constitution is concerned. We do not 
knoAV if the United States Supreme Court has 
in the mean while reversed its decision of 1946. 
There is no indication of that either in what 
Mr. Justice Douglas has stated. In view of 
this and also in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary, we find it dilTicidt to agree with 
.Mr. Justice Douglas so far as the justiciabi¬ 
lity today of the que.stion of “public use” in the 
United States is concerned. However, whatever 
may be the constitutional position in the United 
States today in regard to the justiciability of 
tho question of “public u.'-e” in the Fifth 
Amendment to its Constitution, there is no 
difficulty, normally speaking, so far as our 
Constitution is concerned. That is to say, the 
question of “public purpose” in Clause (2) of 
Article 3*1 of the Constitution is ultimately a 
justiciable issue, except where, as we shall see 
later on, it is expressly forbidden by the Consti¬ 
tution. As stated before, this is a.s it should 
be. 

In our next article we propose to conclude 
our discussion of Article 31 and then to deal 
with Article 31A and 31B of our Constitution. 

827; UB. 516 (1946). See {hid; p. 1064; also Dowling; 
Casa>i on Conaiitntiorial Law, 1960; pp. 813-13. 

46. Obvioii.sly, the term ‘‘State” here means the 
State Les: slat lire. 

46. “It ifl no lonpor open to qiiostion that the 
State l■e^?islatllre may confer upon a municipality th^ 
HUthority to determine mich norteesity for itself.”— 
See the official publication (p. 1064, footnote) referred 
Ix) in foot-noto 43 above. 
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INDO-PAKISTANI CONPLttT MAlt LfiAb fO WORLD wAR 
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When we keep in mind that small unfriendly 
incidents in internatiunal relations lead to en¬ 
mity between States, which in turn brings 
about local conflicts which develop into wars 
of great magnitude and world war, one» may 
get an imp^cs^ion that the present Indo- 
Pakistani incidents—border issues,—if not 
stopped, may lead to Indo-Pakistani War and 
a World War. I give this warning, not as an 
alarmist but as an advocate for World Peace. 

The root of Indo-Pakistani conflicts lies 
in partition of India which was brought about 
'through Churchill-,! innah secret agreements 
and also due to deliberate programme of 
the British to weaken a free India. At 
the same time the Pan-Islamists of Paki¬ 
stan and India who wanted to detach the whole 
of Bengal and the Punjab within the orbit of 
Pakistan have been working to enlarge Paki¬ 
stani territories at the expense of India. 
Mr. Nehru and other Congress leaders who 
once swore that they would never agree to 
partition agreed to partition, hoping this 
generous action would heal Hindu-Moslem ill- 
feelings and India and Pakistan will live as 
peaceful neighbors, co-operating on all larger 
issues, furthering the cause of Peace and Free¬ 
dom. But this supposed generous act has been 
the greatset mistake which has encouraged 
Pakistan to pursue international policies which 
might isolate India in world politics and to 
secure outside military and hnancial aid to carry 
out its ultimate aim of annexing further 
Indian t^tories and promoting revolts with¬ 
in the borders of India. 

Because India was too generous, at the 
expenses of Indian national territorial integrity, 
Pakistan invaded Kashmir. At that time 
India was militarily much stronger than Pakis¬ 
tan and Indian army could have driven the 
invaders to sea, but Mr. Nehru'again showed 
his geaei^gity to Pakistan by ordering Indian 


Army not to cross Pakistani border, and 
seating the case of Pakistani invasion of In^flil 
soil to the United Nations, the internationalt 
diplomatic organization which has ignored the 
real issue of Pakistan’s aggression and has 
been working for forcing a plebiscite in 
Kashmir, which if ever accepted by India 
would mean destruction of the very founda^ 
tion of a secular State in India. 

While Pakistan has been pressing against 
India in the United Nations, she has mado 
alliances with various nations—^Pakistan is a 
member of SEATO, composed of the United 
States, Australia, Britain, Philippines, Siam. 
She is also a member of the Baghdad Pact 
comjwsed of Britain, Turkey, Iraq, Iran and 
Pakistan supported by the United States of 
America. By these alliances Pakistan expects 
support from the NATO Powers. Needless to 
say that Pakistan has some very important 
understanding with the United States which 
may have secured rights to use Pakistani terri¬ 
tory for air base and in return has equipped 
Pakistani army with the most up-to-date equip¬ 
ments, specially jet-planes. Many Pakistani 
raids into Kashmir have been perpetrated^ 
even after the establishment of cease-fire line 
between Pakistan-occupied Kashmir and Indian 
Kashmir. These raids did not develop into 
open warfare due to two facts, forbearance of 
India and also Pakistan’e belief that India 
would concede to international pressure and 
make a settlement of Kashmir iseue in Pakis¬ 
tan’s favor. 

Today Pakistan finds that she cannot 
annex Kaelunir by international consent, thus 
she has begun creating incidents in Asskm 
border by East Pakistani raiders supported by 
military police and in eome cases regular mili¬ 
tary force. It is well-known that Pakistan had 
given the inducement to East Paldstaids V; 
by «nd eventually by force they M 
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be able to annex Kachar for the land-hungry, 
poverty-stricken peasants of East B-engal. 
Raiding activities in Assam would also divert 
the attention of the people from the mis-rule 
and corruption of East Pakistani government. 

Pakistani politicians know that the people 
of West Pakistan are dissatisfied with the 
political, economic and social condition and 
they have been, therefore, preaching a holy war 
against India as a remedy. Recently they have 
begun to blame India for Pakistan's lack of 
agricultural production, by spreading propa¬ 
ganda that India has cut off water supply from 
the Punjab rivers, causing the distress. Pakis¬ 
tani armed parties have killed peaceful Indian 
citizens in various Punjab towns. In short a 
kind of undeclared war by Pakistan on India 
has been going on for several years. But re¬ 
cently Pakistan by acquiring superior air- 
power from the United States feels confident 
that she might be able to occupy Indian terri¬ 
tories and tlien would be able to secure inter¬ 
vention from the United Nations in her favor. 

The little hostile incidents arc slowly 

developing towards a conflict. Mr. Nehru in 
his recent press conference pleaded for peace¬ 
ful settlement of Assam disputes by high-level 
discussion. Mr. Nehru’s attitude was some¬ 
thing like a helpless boy before a threatening 
bully wishing to hurt the defenseless one. Sucli 
an appeal would fall on deaf years and even 
encourage hostilities. But Hon. Krishna 
Menon, the Defense Minister of India, has 
struck a new and significant note when he dec¬ 
lared in New Delhi on June 5, 1958, “<Aat 
Indians patifnee and forbearance in the face of 
frequent violation of her frontiers by Pakistan 
shMd not be taken as a sign of weakness. If 
hostile acts continued, whether it be in Assam,. 
Ferozepore or Hussainiumla, India would taho 
Ijiecessary action to safeguard her sovereignty 
.... India was not frightened by the fact 
that its military equipment was not up-to-date.*’ 
He added, “Our main equipment is human 
equipment—soldier, sailor and airman."' . . . 
While India would 'not go for others* terri¬ 
tories, it has an obligation of protecting its 
sovereignty, India would have no defense prob¬ 
lems as long as Pakistan, the Soviet Union, 


China and Burma were friendly to India. , , 

Above views declared by the Defense 
Minister of India are significant and may be 
regarded as warning to Pakistan. It is to be 
hoped that statesmen of the world, specially the 
United States, may not ignore it. In this con¬ 
nection it may be pointed out that althou^ 
India was offered Russian planes with less cost, 
for various reasons the offer was not accepted 
but she has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of planes from England which 
are inferior to American-made and American- 
supplied planes possessed by Pakistan. 

In case of an all-out conflict between 
Pakistan and India, it may be that in spite of 
Pakistan’s possessing superior equipment, 
Indian forces might overpower Pakistanis, as 
was the case when overwhelmingly superior 
Egyptian forces equipped with Russian jets 
and tanks were crushed by smaller and inferior 
Israeli forces. In that case Pakistan’s friends 
will try to save Pakistan through intervention, 
of the United Nations, as the case with Egypt, 
in her struggle with France, Britain and Israel. 
But India may suffer defeats initially. In that 
case China and Russia would not sit idle and 
India will look for superior arms from these 
countries to defend the country. This will be 
the beginning of a Third World War. 

Is there any possibility of averting such a 
calamity? Let this be fully understood by 
world statesmen that India will not surrender 
her rightful claims on Kashmir, river-waters 
and Assam, even if she might be under great 
pressure diplomatically. Of all the countries, 
Great Britain and the United States have the 
greatest responsibility to check Pakistan, 
through solemn advice, from worsening the 
present situation. It is my impression that 
Pakistani leaders who are running the country 
think that by using military pressure on India 
they would gain their objective. Any military 
pressure on India by Pakistan might l^d to 
the Third World War, which would help the 
cause of Communist World Revolution. 

New York City, 

June 15, 1958a 



1HE cati^ eoHiRn4^ nixn 

An Out£lne 

By subhash CHANDRA BARKER 

In the •tu^ of any contemporary political be far wrong to say that the Chinea^ Commu- 
ewiety a discussion of the party system ranks nist Party ie also the world's largest political 
high in precedence. In the context of India’s party. 

expanding international contacts though it is The Chinese Constitution also underlines* 
only proper that wider discussions should be the predominant role of the Communist Party, 
held about other countries. Unfortunately “In the course of the great struggle to 
* Indian literature on contemprorary Chinese establish the People’s Republic of China,** 
scene is very meagre. A discussion of the reads the Preamble to the Constitution of th© 
party system in China is thus very likely to People’s Republic of China, “the people of our 
prove greatly interesting. country forged a broad people's democratic 

China is world’s largest republic and the united front, composed of all' democratic 
Communist Party is the most influential poll- classes, democratic parties and groups, and 
tical organization there.^ An historical study popular organizations, and led by the Com- 
. of the growth of Chinese Communist Party is munist Party of .China. This people’s demo- 
thus essential for the proper understanding of cratic united front will continue to play its 
contemporary Chinese policies and develop- part in mobilizing and rallying the whole 
ment. Such a study is again necessary from people in common struggle to fulfil the funda- 
other points of view also. The Chinese Com- mental task of the State during the transition 
munist Party is not only China’s biggest poli- and to oppose enemies within and without.” 
tical party but also the world’s biggest Com- The Communist Party, by virtue of its 
munist Party having had a membership of leadership of the people’s democratic united 
10,734,384 in September, 1956*. More, if it is front, is thus envisaged in the constitution a© 
recalled that membership of a Communist Party the initiator, of all the developmental plans of 
requires much more than mere ideological or the state and the guide of the people in their 
political agreement with the Party*, it may not efforts to achieve national prosperity* Herein 

1. Refering to China. Professor Linebarger Chinese citizen who works and does not exploit the 
writes: “No other society comparable in size, dura- labour of others; wK'cpt the programme and the 
tion and estent Iras ever existed; the. Chinese Em- Constitution of the Party; joins and works in one of 
pipe, from the beginning of the Ch’in (221 B.C.) to the party organizations; carries out the party’s dc®i- 
the end of the Manciius (A.D. 1911); remains the eion; and pays mom^raiup dues as required.” 
greatest social edifice mankind has yet broughtforth” Italas added. For text of the Constitution see 
(China of Chiang Kai-shdk, Boston, 1943—^page 2). the Current Background, published by the American 
The Communist rule in China, notes Prof, Iliohard ConsuIate-'Genc'tal, Hongkong No. 417, October lOj 
L. Walker, covers 600 million people “more than 1956~Pp. 33-75 (odd numbered pages); see also 
have ever been controlled by one Government in Documetifs of the Eighth National Congre^ of the 
the history of the world” (China under Communism, Communist Party of China, Vol. Peking, 1966. 
Yale 1956^^;>age 2); see also Robert C. North: 4. Except this casual reference in the Preamble, 

Moscow and the Chinese Communists', Stanford; i-herc is no mention of the Communtst Party eny- 
1953—page 2; James Cameron: Mandarin Bed, whore else in the Chinese Constitution, adopted 
London, 1955—page 100. Sept. 20, 1964. Judged by accepted notions of Ae 

2. Teog Hsiao-ping: Report on the Revision of relation of a Preamble to the Constitution (for which 

the Constitution of the Communist Party of China see Prof. D. N. Banerjea’a article in The Modefrs 
delivered before the dghth National Congress of tho Review, Calcutta, September If^ Pp. 189-198f the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) on ^ptember 16* position of the Communist Party in China’s consti- 
■956—Peking; 1966—p. 91; Liu Shao.chi: The Poli- tutional set up may not appear to have any greah 
tiewf Report of the Central Committee of signfiicance. Leaving aside the fact that general 
the Communist Party of China to the Eighth standards of constitutional evaluation may not pto- 
Nationid Congress, of the Party (henceforth cited os vide a *uff:«ient guide to an appraisal of the Chinese 
the Political Report. . . •), Pekii^, 1956—p. 85. constitutional praiutice (Liu Shao-Chi in his report 
The Report was also publidied as a supplement to presenting the draft constitution for approval of 
the fortnightly People's Chinaf No. 19, 1956. the Chinese Parliament specifically warned: “From 

3. Article 1 of the Constitution of the Chinese % bourgeois viewpoint it is impossible to understand 
Communist Putty adopted at the Eighth National the politiml syetem of our country” ( the pre- 
CongreM in fi^temlier. 1966: for example, lays down eminent pontion of the Communist Party of China 
fltut “MembUnwp of th* Party is open to any can hardly ftiil to be noticed even by casual obaerrma 
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lies the importance of a study of the growth 
and current practice of Communism in China. 

Foundation of the Party 

The precursor to organized communism in 
China was the Marxist Study Group organized 
by two professors of the Peking University— 
Li Ta-Chao and Ch’en Tu-hsiu—in the spring 
of 1918, only a few months after ihc Russian 
Revolution.® Mao Tsc-tung was one of the 
members of this group. Prof. Chen’s revolu¬ 
tionary writings had great influence with the 
progressive intellectuals of that time. The May 
Fourth Movement" greatly spurred the iieoplc’s 
interests in revolutionary thinking and organi¬ 
zation and a section of the Chinese intellec¬ 
tuals turned to Marxism for a way out of 
China’s political and economic degeneration. 
The international communist movement, as 
represented by the third Intematioal or the 

of Chiiipso dcvelopmtmts. Suffice it to rotiall that 
the constiiut on (of the Republic) itself was based 
on a draft. prepared by the Central CommitU'e of 
the Cemmunist I’arty headed by Mao Tsc-tung, who 
again was also I Ik* Chairman of the Committee 
for Draft ng the Constitution appointed Ly 
the Central Covernrnent in 1953. To duspel any pos¬ 
sible confusion on the key position of the Part.y in 
China, laii .Shao-Chi in his report on the constitu¬ 
tion tlearly stated: “The Communist Party of China 
is the core of the loadersh [) in oirc country”—aeo 
Ijiu Shao-t,'hi-—ffc'Porf on the Draft Constitution of 
the Peoples Re.publio of Chinn dolivorcd before the 
First ,Se.‘>sion of the First National Peophi’s Con- 
gre.'.s of China, on Sept. 16, 19.64—Pekng 1954 Pp. 
39; 6.3. The fact of the alisen.se of a formal provision 
in the Chinese Constilut on according the Commu¬ 
nist Parly a status in the model of 1he 
Soviet C'on.stitution fArticle 126 of the Cons¬ 
titution of the U.S.S.R.) make? no real difference 
in the relative portion of the Communi‘'t Party 
under the two constitutions, .^e also the pre¬ 
sent writer's article in the weekly Vigil, ^Icutta, 
March 16-30; 1957. 

5. Benjamin I. Sehw'artz: Chinese Communism 
and the Rise of Mao, Harvard Un versity Press, 
1962—^p. 16. The best account yet available in Eng¬ 
lish of the early growth of the ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism in China is given in Prof. Schwartz’s book 
Pp. 7-27; see al.“o Robert C. North— op. cit. —p. 53. 

6. ^ c«llcd from the date (the 4th of May; 
1919) when the movement started. It w.as a nationa¬ 
list movement ogainat the Japanese aggression in 
Shantung. In offcial Cliine.se Communist pronounce¬ 
ments great stress U laid on this movement. As a 
matter of fact the movement in its develop¬ 
ment far surpassed its original nationalist outlook; 
it marked the era of Chinese renaissance. See Mao 
r*©-tung: “The May 4 Movement” in the Selected 
Tyoffca^Vol-m Pp. Wl. 


Comintern as it is better known, also evinoed 
a keen interest in China almost simultaneottsly; 
and in the spring of 1920 sent two delegate 
—Gregory Voitinsky and an overseas Chinese 
named Yang Ming-Chai—to help organise the 
Chinese Communist movement.Immediately 
upon his arrival in China Voitinsky organized 
a group of leftists and founded the nucleus of 
the Chinese Communist Party.® Gn its model 
many more groups were organized in various 
towns of China. 

The Communist Party of China was for¬ 
mally establishcxi on .July 1, 1921® when the 
First Congress of the party opened in Shan^ai 
attended by -tw'clve delcgat.es, including Mao 
Tsc-tung, representing in all fifty-seven^® 
Communists. The assorted ideologies of the 
delegates, it has been stated embraced “bibli¬ 
cal socialism, social democracy, anarchism, 
and various shades of Communism.It was 
no wonder then that there was sharp contro¬ 
versy among the delegates on almost all points 
in the agenda which included, discussions on 
(a) the “current political situation,” (b) the 
basis task of the Party; (c) the Party consti¬ 
tution and (d) election of leaders.’® 


7. Edwarrl Hallctt C.arr; The Bolshei'ik Repo- 
Jntion Vol. Throe London, 1953—P. 507; North op. 
cit., p. 64. 

8. Norfh-^p. otY.; pp. 54-55. 

9. Hu Chiao-mu: Thirty Years of the Commw 
nist party of China, Peking 1951—p. 6; Conrad 
Brandt, Bcnijamin Rohw'ariz and .Tohn K. Fairbank: 
A Documentary History of Chinese Communism; 
London* 1952—pp. 30; 61-52; Schwart,z— op. dt.; 
Pp. 2S-3.S: North; op. dt.; pp. 56-60; William Z. 
Foster: History of the Three- Intemationah; New 
York 19.65: pp. 300-308; Hugh Seioti-Wat«on: From 
Lenin to Malenkov. A History of World Comhnu- 
nismi New York; 1954—pp. 136-142; Carr op. eit.; 
—Vol. 3 pn. 517-18; Hsiao I-ping and Chang Kungr 
“A Rr’ef Skotoh of tho National Congros'e# of OCP’* 
in the Jen Min Jih Pno {Peopldta Daiin) iPbkingv 
Sept. 15, 1956 reproduced in the Current Background 
No. 410, Sept. 26, 1966. 

10. People's China; Peking, Sept. 16, 1958 

—page 17. 

11. Kiw'e'lov—‘^A History of Communiwn in, 
China;” The China Illustrated Revie,v), January 28, 
1^; p. 11 quoted in North op. cit.; p. 23. 

12. P’ei T’ung—^“A summary of tho First Sevwt 
National Congresses of the Chincue Communist 
Party," the Hsueh HH (Study), the' tbeore^cal 
journal of the Communist Party of Chiba; Pekiiig; 
September. 1966 reproduced in the Current 
ground, Hongkong, No. 410, Sept. 35, 1069. 



' Fw Onroms 
The First Congress decided that the 
ftmdaniental task of the Party was to fight 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat in China. 
It adopted <a Constitution for the Party after 
an agreement had been reached that the organi¬ 
zational pattern of the Bolshevik Party of 
Russia should be the organizational model. 
Considering the numerical weakness of the 
Party, the appointment of a Central Committee 
was not deemed necessary; instead a Central 
Bureau was created to maintain contact with 
the Communist nuclei in the various parts of 
China. 

The Congress however agreed on the need 
to urge workers to participate in the bourgeois 
—democratic revolution. 

Though a representative from the Com¬ 
munist International (Maring or Mahlin), was 
present at the Congress,** the question of the 
Party joining the International was not raised 
at all.” 

The First Congress does not appear to 
have issued any declaration or manifesto.** 
The First Manifesto of the Party was issued 
on June 10, 1922 a few days before the convo¬ 
cation of the Second Congress. The Manifesto 
analysed the course of the Chinese revolution 
up to that and indicated the Party’s qualified 
support to the Kuomintang in the “struggle 
for the overthrow of the military and for the 
organization of a real democratic government.” 
It also laid down the immediate demands of the 
Party.** 

Second Congbess 

The Second Congress of the Party was held 
in June-July, 1922 in Slianghai attended by 
twelve delegates representing 123 members**. 
A. number of topics was discussed and the Con¬ 
gress approved four documents: (1) a political 

13. Chen Pan-isu—^“Reminiscences of the First 
Congress of the Communist Party of China;” Con^ 
^nunist Tutc-Tnationali Ocitober 1933—?. 1364 quoted in 
Robert C. North: Moscow and ChinesS Com- 
muTitsts—p. 69. 

14. Brandy Schwarts 'and Fairbank op. cif.; 
—p. 30; P’ei T’ung— eit. 

16. Stdiwartz—C/iiness Communism and tha 

Rise of Mao—p. 34. 

16. Brandt, Schwartz ‘and Fairbank—op. (At.', 
—p. 61. 

17. For text of the First Manifesto see Ibid 

Pp. ^ , 

15. PeopisV Chsnai Sept. 16, 1966. 


Resolttfloii; (2) a R«6iolufi<» im 

(3) a Rosolution on Womens Movement. voA 

(4) the Manifesto of. the Second Natioiud 
Congress. 

The Manifesto of the Second Cong^nMi 
said that the Communist Party was tiie Paftyr 
of the proletariat and its aim ^aa to struggle 
for (the ctablishment of) the dictatorship <d‘ 
workers and peasants, the abolition of private- 
property, and the gradual attainment of a 
Communist society. It laid down a seven-point 
programme and declared the Party’s adherence 
to the Conununist International*®. 

The Chief defect of the Second Congress 
lay in its failure to pay any “attention to the 
agrarian problem of the Peasantry—^the most 
fundamental problem in democratic revolu- 
tion”2® and its failure to stress the necessity of 
proletarian leadership of the democratic revolu¬ 
tion.** 

In August 1922 a meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Party convened under the 
initiative of Maring, the representative from 
the International, decided to ask Party mem¬ 
bers to enter the Kuomintang after Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen had once rejected a Communist offer 
for mutual alliance. 

Tiiran CoNCHESS 

The Third Congress of the Party was held 
in June 1923 in Canton and was attended by 
thirty members (27 of them being accredited 
delegates)®*, rei)rc.senting 432 Party members. 
The agenda of the Congress included discus¬ 
sions on fa) the fonnation of a United Front 
with the Kuomintang in the national liberation 
struggle against the Peking Government, which 
was being backed by the imperialist powers; 
and (b) the Programme of the Party. 'I’here 
was a major dispute among the delegates on 
the question of co-operation with the Kuomin- 


19. Brandt, Schwartz «nd Fairbank, op. cU.', 
«—p. 64; North op. ctt.; Pp. 63-64; Hsiao I-ping 
and Chang Kung— op.dt,; Hu Ohiao-mu—op.ctt. 
^p. 7. P'ei T’ung: “A Brief aketeh of the First Five 
Congrraseg of the Chinese Communist Par^y;” Hsveh 
Hsi, Peking; ^pt. 1962 reprodiwied in the Current 
Background', No. 410 Pp. 29-30. 

20. Hsiao I-ping and Chang Kung—op. cU. 

21. Hu Chiao-mu— op. cit.\ Pp, 6-7; Peopled 
Chmo; Stytember 16 195^p. 18. 

22. North op. cit. —^p. 64. 

26. People's China, Sept. 16; 1966-p< ». 
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tang—the Party Secretary Ch*en Tu-Keiu 
favouring all out co-operation (“Capitula¬ 
tion”) while another group headed by Chang 
Kuo-tao opposing the very proposition of any 
oo-operation with the Kuomintang. The Con¬ 
gress eventually agreed to adopt a policy of a 
“revolutionary united front” with the Kuo- 
miiitang, the Communist Party reta'ning its 
organizational and political independence. No 
records were apparently available on the dis¬ 
cussions of the Party Programme or its eon-' 
tents. 

It was at the Third Congress that Mao 
Tsc-tung was first elected to the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Party. 


24. P’ci T'unK; A Brief Review of tlie First 
Five Congrc.-we.-i of tho Cli.ncHe Cominiinujt. Piirty," 
Hmch Peking, .'^ept. 1. 1952 reprodu icJ in the 
Cum'nt Backijrovjid No. 410, p. 31. 


The historio Sun-Jo£fe Declarati(»i” wan 
signed on January 20, 1923 signalizing “the 
advent of that fratemalisation betwe^ the 
KMT*® and the KCT*^ which is of paramount 
importance in the history of Chinese Commu¬ 
nism*®. The reorganized Kuomintang held ita 
First Congress in Canton in January 1924 in 
which it was decided to admit the Communists 
into the Kuomintang*®, 

{To be Continued) 


25. For t«ct see A. K. Wu: China and the 
Soi'ict Union, London 1960, Pp. 312-313, Brandt, 
Schwartz and Fairijank op. cit. Pp. 70-71. 

26. Abbreviation for the Kuomhtang (the 
Nationalist Party). 

27. Abbreviation for the Kung Ch'an-tung (the 
CoiTimun!.<rt Party). 

28 A. K. Wu—op. cit.—p. 313. 

29. For the text of the First National Pro- 
granimo adopted by the First National Congress of 
the Kuomintang in 1924 .s('c the China Handbook 
1937-19H3, (Jhungkin^, 1943—Pp. 67-<58.' 


THE THIRD SOVIET ARTIFICIAL EARTH SATELLITE 

By V, LEVANTOVSKY 


The third Soviet sputnik was launched on May 
15, 1958, 

What has the new Soviet sputnik in com¬ 
mon with the artificial Earth Satellite launched 
earlier in the USSR and the United States and 
how does it differ from them? 

Just as in the case of the two first Soviet 
satellites, the plane of the orbit of the third 
sputnik is inclined at an angle of 65° to the 
plane of the equator. To place a sputnik in an 
orbit, forming .such a big angle with the plane 
of the equator requires a much greater initial 
speed than in case of an orbit crossing the 
equator at a smaller angle. On the other hand, 
this affords a number of advantages and is of 
much greater interest to science since in this 
case the sputnik flies over nlmost the entire 
surface of the Earth (except the polar regions.) 

The planes of the orbits of the three 
American artificial fiatellitc.s form angles of 33°- 
35° with tie plane of the equator, which makes 
it possible to observe them and receive their 
radio-signals only in a relatively narrow range 


of geographical latitudes. Visual and photo¬ 
graphing tracking arc very difficult owing to 
the small size of the American satellites. But 
the new Soviet sputnik, and the last stage of 
the carrier-rockct from which it separated will 
be well seen everywhere with the naked eye 
thanks to their big size. 

The apogee of the orbit of Sputnik No. 3 
is higher than that of the previous sputniks and 
is 1,880 km. from the Earth. The sputnik 
makes one revolution around the Earth in 406 
minutes, or more than 13 revolutions daily. 

The most striking feature of the new satel¬ 
lite is its weight, 1,327 kg. It is almost 16 
times greater than the weight of the first 
Soviet sputnik, almost one hundred times 
bigger than the weight of the American Ex¬ 
plorer-1 and Explorer-2 and more than 9()0 
times bigger than the Vanguard. It should be 
borne in mind that this figure, 1,327 kg., does 
not include the weight of the last stage of the 
carrier-rocket which was also put in orbit. 

Moreover, the weight of both the firtt and 
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the tldrd Aioiarkaii latelUtes with which vt 
compared tiie third Soviet sputoik included the 
virei^t of the carrier^rocket. Thus, this time 
s big mass, considerably greater than 1,327 
kg., succeed in escaping the Earth’s gravity, 
which testifies to the exceedingly high develop¬ 
ment of rocketry in the Soviet Union. 

The third Soviet sputnik b equipped with 
a wealth of scientific instniments, making pos¬ 
sible research in various fields. The total 
weight of the scientific and radio-measuring 
equipment, as well as the source of electric 
power housed in the sputnik amounts to 968 
kg., almost twice the weight of the equipment 
in the second Soviet sputnik and nearly 200 
times the weight of the scientific equipment in 
the American Explorer-1 and Explorer-2. 

Let us mention first of all the equipment 
designed for studying the geomagnetic field 
which was absent on the second Soviet sputnik. 
The very origin of the geomagnetic field is un¬ 
known to science. There are also many un¬ 
clarities as to the causes of the periodic changes 
of the magnetic field and the sudden “magne¬ 
tic storms.” 

Perhaps to some extent other instruments 
installed for the first time on a sputnik will 
help find an answer to these questions. These 
instruments are designed for measuring of the 
concentration of positive ions in the upper 
layers of the atmosphere and also for measur¬ 
ing the value of the electric charge of the sput¬ 
nik and the tension of the electrostatic field of 
the Earth. Scientists suppose that there are in 
the ionosphere constant electric currents, the 
flow of which is disturbed from time to time by 
streams of particles coming from the Sun (so- 
called corpuscular radiation) which cause mag¬ 
netic storms. 

Of very great interest is the study, with the 
help of instruments on the sputnik, of meteo¬ 
ric bodies,—solid particles which are conti¬ 
nuously bombing the atmosphere of our planet. 
Scientists think that the tiniest particles, 
micrometeors, exert an influence on many pro¬ 
cesses taking place in the upper layers of the 
atm08{^ere. A study of the bigger meteors is 
of great significance for ascertaining the scope 
of the so-oafled **nietooric danger” threatening 
iutHTe iipioi^pgi . 


Instrumetets fox the stu!^ .4^ 

cular radiation of the Siin and cosmb > 
have been installed in the third Soviet sputnici 
just as in the second; It b known that inVeii^ 
gations already made with the help of Sov^ 
and American satellite have brought to ligl;^ 
a number of entirely new, unexpected pb^« 
mena in this sphere. The third sputnik will 
help check new hypothesb of scientbts. The 
study of cosmic rays will enable researchers 
not only to penetrate more deeply the mysteries 
of the origin of the universe but also to solve 
major problems connected with ensuring the 
safety of interplanetary travel. 

The instruments placed in the sputnik will 
transmit to the Earth data on the temperature 
inside the sputnik and on its surface. It is re¬ 
markable that to ensure the normal function¬ 
ing of the equipment the temperature within 
tlic sputnik will be regulated automatically. 
Such a task was set already by our famous 
scientist K. Tsiolkovsky and b of major signi¬ 
ficance for ensuring normal conditions of life 
for passengers of future spaceships. 

Lastly, solar batteries arc an interesting 
feature of the new sputnik. These batteries, 
transforming solar energy into electric energy, 
will be able to prolong considerably the opera¬ 
tion of the equipment. This first solar batteries 
aro the prototype of gigantic solar electrio 
stations which will serve the needs of inhabited 
“cosmic islands” of the future. An important 
role is played by a timer device which con¬ 
trols the work of the equipment, making pos¬ 
sible the economical use of electricity. 

While the radio transmitters in the small 
American satellites can emit only weak signals^ 
the size of the Soviet sputniks umde it possible 
carry radio transmitters of big capacity. Thb, 
just as previously, enabled the broadest sec¬ 
tions of scientists and radio hams to receive 
the radio signals of the third sputnik. 

As for the significance of the launching of 
the new sputnik for solving problems of space 
travel, we should first of all stress the fact that 
l^oviet scientists and engineers have succeeded 
in surpassing their previous achievements which., 
staggered the world and have put in orbit near 
the Earth an unprecedented total weight of 
metal sfaelb and equipment. Future big 
in maitering outer ^ce require the w 
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sputniks and re&€Si‘cii rockets of big size carry- far from the Earth to have on board pOtirerfal 
ing diverse instruments. radio transmitters, and for this it mu^ be Of 

Let us recall that the power of radio- large size. The launching of the new huge 
signals received diminishes rapidly as distance Soviet sputnik proves the possibility of 'stiU 
increases. Hence it ia clear hoW important it greater progress in the mastery of outer spaoei 
is for a rocket sent to the Moon or in general by man. ^ 

-jO:- 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN CARO HILLS 


There is nothing luonotonous and rigidly con¬ 
formist about the Community Development 
movement in India, which has, in the fivc-and- 
a-half years of its existence, shown the basic 
caracleristics of a living organism, a powerful 
urge for growth combined with a capacity for 
adaptation to a multiplicity of conditions and 
needs. This fact was brought home to us in a 
variety of ways during the week wc spent at 
the Rcsu-Belpara Block in Assam. 

The area covered by this Block lies on the 
northern slopes of Caro Hills, forming part of 
the lower Himalayan range which separates 
the Brahmaputra valley from the southern 
districts of Assam. The region gets its name 
from the hardy tribals who inhabit the lonely 
hills, which have until very recently remained 
largely unopened to the world that lies beyond. 

Their very first contact with the re^on 
and its people made it clear to the workers 
attached to the Block that the experience in 
Community Development techniques they had 
acquired elsewhere was not of much help in 
these rugged, severely isolationist tribal tracts, 
where road to frustration was paved with good 
intentions and more important than knowing 
what to do was knowing what not to do. 

No one was in a better position to under¬ 
stand this situation than Harrison Marak of 
village Bclpara. Only six months ago, 
Mr. Marak bad returned after three years of 
agricultural training at Jorhat and Shillong to 
preside over Resu-Belpara’s Self-Help Society 
-—a body roughly equivalent to a Panchayat 
—^thcre beipg no Panchayats as such in Garo 
Hills., i. 


Need For Restraint 

“In these regions,” Mr. Marak said to us, 
“excessive enthusiasm does not pay. The 
Garos are not an unfriendly people, but they 
share the tribal people’s inborn fear and sus¬ 
picion of all that is extraneous. They are quick 
to resent anything which looks like patronis¬ 
ing or interference. The Community Project 
people here have done well to avoid the civilis¬ 
ing zeal of some pre-project missionaries and 
village uplifters, w'ho, because of their blind 
and aggressive goodness towards the tribals 
have succeeded mainly in w'ounding their pride, 
disrupting their way of life and degrading their 
arts and crafts.” 

In this respect, the Garo Hills offered a 
genuine testing ground for the philosophy be¬ 
hind Community Development movement iui 
India, which all along has laid emphasis on the 
importance of basing all progress on local 
economy and functioning as far as possible 
through local institutions. 

The beneficial effects of this approach are 
much in evidence in the field of agricultural 
development. Initial enthusiasm on the part 
of some project people for abolishing “primi* 
tive” practices and for introducing spcHaetilar 
innovations changed with growing experienoe|.; 
Going around some of the villages with the Fro<i 
ject Executive Officer, we were happy to 
that the Block’s financial and labour resouree? 
were being more fruitfully utilised in impiov|ltjg 
existing facilities and .conditions than in inko- 
ducing spectacular innovations fpr which the 
local farmers cannot find much use. 

Some useful innovations, howev«]r, 
been made in the directions |n 





l«%»«i SfilnMa$ 

V>ir'WX!i; \ --jw^^^v iiin»^^jiripjniiK|(i^ ',v.' 

lias T^ai®il^: ^ Vith the^^iiro :te- 

iitei$, v!9|^ intsoductioo of ea^ewtirUt ,cultiya> 
tion.; Gj^o HUls’ ctimate and soil oonditim 
have been*- found suitable for this crop; the 
p:aiuble paid.. Soon^ in the commercial towns 
of the valley of Assam, Garb Hills will bc- 
ronrffe famons not only for their cotton but also 
for iiheir cashewnuts. 
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Asste^t BjW^vo 
the Block- hit upon^ a nOvtd idd%;,, 1 

before tbi^. proceeded to the.infoflbr 
thoroughly briefed in local sickness’ and jiba)^';; 
cults' and adequately posted with knowle^b ■•^*' 
local herbs, some of which incidentally •' have 
been found to be highly offioaciphs. AA.fkft:^, 


^^!L. !■£!* iib^ti 



Mr$. Lolionriaoi De Shira, a SO-ycar old Garo 
woinan of Dilrna village, is the moving spirit 
behind the WomenInduatrinl Co*-operative 
Society 

New Medicine For Old 

Medicine is another field in which a flexible 
and^^telii^^ent approach on the partvof project 
offibill^thitied initial doubts and resentment 
intq^(^^ participation in the end. As 

is Hl^se with most tribal people, medicine 
uinc^ the O^0b is mixed up inextricably with 
felijfio^; ^ pcOT^^ Modern medi¬ 

cine wjfl^viE^vfong time a suspect. Medical men 
working^l^ ^ Bio^ were njanhendled in 
tl»e early daye and there 


A young Garo girl proudly dieplaye the lovely ’ 
cotton shawl made by her at a ProduldtioiiH' - 
CttW-Training centre for wenviiUK 

possible, they were asked to supplement ilM' 
not replace the traditional healing' - 
During epidemics, which in the Garb H;i|hi 
have been, until recently, as frequent .as, 
astrous, mpdern medicine won countless cpp- 
verts by the simple strategy df saving life': 
Garos are not ah ungrateful people. Soon they 
were helping the attthoriifoe in bufldmg hospi¬ 
tals, whfoh today adoyn the, Garo oountryfdj^ 
Kkc temples of pop^ deities. ) 

'' - ^ WowSKir'.'‘<xip fas Tom . ■ ":l ■' > 

It however, not in these epitoni^i, 
that We ^nd the perfect embodimebt Wf 
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IliUft'.' re^rgent sj^t. We fouttd. it in the frftii^ 
SO^yeiit orki b(% 0 / Lofaemftni I>e Shija of 
Dihna vtitage^ Mria. Do Shira presides war a 
unique end dourishing institution, an indus¬ 
trial co-operative society composed entirely of 
women. OTe Society which was started as a 
modest Mahila Club in Dilma five years back 
ha's'grown into a colossal institution, and is to¬ 
day one of the chief inslruments of rural deve¬ 
lopment in the region. Through its sales and 
marketing organisation at Dilma and more 
than a dozen production-cum-'raining centres 
for women spread over the interior, the Society 
has provided both power and direction to what 
can legitimately be called a cottage-industrial 
evolution in the Garo Hills. 

The importance of tliis organisation for 
Garo Hills can be appreciated only when the 
place of weaving in Garo fcociety is fuliy under¬ 
stood. Garo women arc born weavers. A hand- 
loom is an indisiK'iisable article of every 
household, ami proficiency in tlie art of weav¬ 
ing IS considered a necessary pre-condition of 
eligibility for marriage for a young Garo girl. 

Apart frem imparting training to young 
women, the Society, with librcal financial assis¬ 
tance from the Block and the State Tribal 
Welfare Board, siipjilies free looms to qualified 
trainees. Lobomani Dc Shira introduced us to 
a group of girl students from Gangdobi who, 
by spending an hour daily at the weaving cen¬ 
tre situated at a distance of less than two miles 
from tho'r school, were helping to bring an 
extra income of 30 to 50 rupees every month 
to.their families. 

A ScBiPT IS Born 

Another major development has been in 
the field of education. The Garos have a very 
wculiar language of their own without any 
woperly developed script. Moreover, the dia¬ 


lect yaiice'.from...,vll!k^:to 
problem ..^t the pK>Je<^'."peppic';lj^ 
was the crying ne^ fbr a eommob 
Autonomous ' District Council of Caro.. 
instituted a special committee which*!' 
mended adaption of Roman script. Soon - 
the task of producing suitable teoct-booke wao . 
taken in hand. The rate pf advance madO;^'v^ 
this direction heA been truly astonishing. 'Ai' 
highly competent fornightly newsrsbepi^ W*?! 
duced by the staff and students of tJbe . 
school at Resu introduced us to the bcaujty ouii*- 
potentiality of the Garo language whieh ri 
rapidy taking its place as one of the titiijbr 
languages of Assam, 

Our only disappointment in Garo Hills 
came from tlic somewhat slow pace of impirve- 
incnt in means of communication. Althbiigh, ^ 
in the last four or five years some excellent, 
loads have been built to ponnect some of the 
major Villages in the Block with the Di^ct 
headquarters at Tura and the big market 
towns of Goalpara and Gauhati in the valley 
below, internal communications, by and large, 
remain agonisingly under-developed. One rea¬ 
son for this state of nft’airs could he the diffi¬ 
cult nature of the terrain itself; another, the 
high cost of maintaining good roads. Hoa'cver, 
the discovery of large deposits of coal near 
Nangalbihra, at tho heart- of the Garo Hills, 
has brought with it the prospects, of better 
roads in the near future. Work has already 
begun on the extension of the IS-mile lon^ 
Resu-Bajengdoba road, the region’s .main 
artery of internal communications, to connect 
it with the coal-bearing region. 

It is, however, in the matter of roa^s alone' 
that the Garos look towards assistamec from 
outside. In every other field they prefer tq do 
everything with their own resouroes and yhtU 
their own hands—^and rightly too,—iVlJ. 





THE HEART OF JAPAN 

By Dr. MATILAL DAS, m.a., ph.p. 


The pre-war Japan and modern Japan arc 
entirely different in outlook and cliaracter. 
The sublimely indomitable, intensely egoistic 
spirit of the pre-war militaristic Japan has been 
converted into a new democratic Japan. It was 
ratlicr lucky that I visited the Japan of today 
in August and September, 1954 during my tour 
round the world as the cultural ambassador of 
the Bharata Sanskrit! Parishat. 


changes and has been the cause of great dev-e- 
lopinents in all walks of life. 

First of all, there has been d«militari*ation, 
followed by separation of the state from reli¬ 
gion. This has been America’s great fri^dly 
act in Japan. The democratic ideas of U.S.A. 
touched every corner of Japanese life. There 
has been a new constitution giving wide rights 
of liberty, franchise, local autonomy and making 


, ''4 . 




World-famed Da buWu (Grcbt Buddha) 
in Kamakura 

During the last gi-eat war, Japan marie an 
unconditional surrender in 1945 and for seven 
yeans she was under occupation by America. 
Btit out of evil comt'th good. This period of 











■ t I'r-"' i-r .«! 
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The flo^r-f»tival celebrates Buddha’s birthday 
occupation, though a national disgrace 


many ocner sweeping r-nanges, inero nas 
a new civil code, reform of the police and 
educational systems, land reforms and develop¬ 
ment of labour. The State is now a Wel¬ 
fare State, catering to the needs of the people- 



aexi$e, has brought in epoch-making her heart pure« 


Shinjuku Gyoen Garden in uptown Tokj’O 

But with all these new changes and 
forms, the heart of Japan is still the same. The 
Japanese still possess a unifying fai^ in . a 
national destiny. This faith and thigiinteMv 
patriotism made Japan throughout ita dlplo^ 
matic career rise as a great power, WHilis 
was busy in empire-budding, in manufacut^til; 
and in militarisation, she was stiU puwerfdl,! in 
her spiritual heritage,. She turn^ to the> 
ethics for her philosophy , 
competition and conflict , of tl^ 'west by kec|!^. 



li 'Wss' for' uie to- dive ' into 

the hidden source of Jt^pan'e national eharactc^t 
l)ccauae r was a guest in Nishihara in a hermitage 
organised by George Oshawa, v/ho is a dreamer 
and dr^ms bf World-Organiaation and world- 
unity . lie whnts to fuse and amalgamate the 
East and the West and build a better and a 
richer World. 


hkr bit-of-madness 
find that, this peimliarv^ait of^ 
people has been noted by Ujp^n Cl^l^ 
writes: Japane^ love 

hyperbole in iightor*^ings ad^ a 
charm to the islands/’ . 


The Japanese lihe Indians, 




y‘vT^>i 


festivals. Some of these festive^ wnbfe ^jfeidnd 



^ The colOTirful firenvorks display 

George Oshawa himself is a Buddhist but the peoples’ love of nature and their aesthetic 
the gentleiuan in charge of liis Association is sense of beauty. The Japanese derive their love 
a Christian gentleman called .John Yanaguchi. of beauty and culture from their inner nature 
He is a kind-hearted nice man and during my but they have developed it into a new art of 
stay in this place, he allowed me to have his life. It manifests itself in their fine arts, in their 
rnoni and have his bed whil-c he himself slept- daily outlook, in dress and in all other appurtfr* 
in an casy-chair. The Japanese soldiers are nances of daily life. The Japaiioso village, is built 
noted for their thorough discipline, but still the to nestle into the mountains and mist hanno- 
imagination of the people is captured by any- niously. Even the factory w’orker in the midst of 
thing totally whimsical, individualistic and smoke and dust will look up to have a glimpse 



Mt„. Fuji over the Mitoharoa Beach, Isu 


impulsive; George Oshawa is a notable man, 
broad-minded and catholic in his outlook though 
he if eili'iUie same an eccentric man who believes 
that^'^^ligetar^ism is the cure for all diseases. 
With Iheit low$ for restraint and discipline, 
h^ if ^ buiiouf example how a large band of 

round Oshawa in epite of 



of the snow-clad Mount Fuji. E>*tybt>dy tiiat 
goes out at night will look up at the. sky tutd 
greet the moon. , 


This Innate love for beauty is apparent 
from the fabt that they have festivals of moon- 
viewing and flower-viewing. Sakura or Cheny-, 
blossom is the symbol of spring and the people^, 
young and old, go out to enjoy the sight of. thpf 
flowers in bud oar in full bloom. Even Tokyo^, 
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the premier city of trade and commerce, is called 
the capital of flowers. 



A i)erformai)ce of tlic gorgeous Kabuki 


This aesthetic bent of the race has con- 
qucivd the liltli of modern industrial life. Half 
of the iX)])ulation in Japan is engaged in agri¬ 
culture and fisheiy, while the other half is 
busy with manufacture and industiy. But even 
in their trade and industry there is some poetry 
and colour. The workers of (his highly indus¬ 
trialized country will have hours off to watch 
the lotus open, the eheny fall and the ma]>le 
leaf turn. Even in h-cr new .stone and concrete 
cities, there i.s beauty and romanee, mystery 
and colour, poetry and play. Rows of shops in 
a street arc a knleoidoscope of design and ar¬ 
rangement. 


greed of profit-making. The JapOthese ;are 
of their iela&d heroes. Japan has m^y.: 
mountains and they enjoy their magimflet^t’ 
socnic beauty. Rivers thread their way ihrpuj^; 
the peaks, forming lovely waterfalls and ra*^^ 
in the upper reaches. The hot springs in scefticit 
environments, the picturesque landscape, the 
crystal streams, the silvery cascades, the great 
forests—all arc there in Japan. The Japanese 
arc their most ardent and sincere admirers. 
\ writer has said well that they draw as much 
sustenance from white lilies as from a loaf of 
bread. 
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Cormorant fishing on the River Nagara 



A spectacular auene in a Kabuki play 


Closely interwoven with their love of 
beauty is their love of pleasure. One channel of 
this is to be found in their national dramas. 1 
had the good fortune of witnessing a Kabuki 
performance in Tokyo. This classical dramatic 
performance owes its origin to the Noh and the 
puppet show. Without knowing a single word 
of Japanese it was not possible for me to 
appreciate the inner symbolism of the play. But 
it was a magnificent feast for the eye. Oh a very 
big stage we were pleased to witness gorfi^ualy 
colourful costumes, luxurious settings, and spoo*- 
tacular acting. , 

Like that of us in Bengal, rice, fish: ahd 


Art is a national affair in Japan. Every 
big department has one floor constantly de¬ 
voted to art esdiibitions, musical performances 
and other festivals of Nature worship. The 
soul of the peoplg has not been destroyed by the 


vegetables form the principal items of. tile 
Japanese diet. But they are served in 
ers which are to be for their ; 

shape and design. I had the 9>od forthne.V^f 
being invited to a £niier by one Mr.: 
a follower of Mr, Odu^wa nnd a membtt 




organisation, A> not'use knife and Irtrfc, * ’.' V tlie tidtinwi 
I triad their cht^ickB but without suceesa:. We iWtlie 


were aerved green tea aa an esoential part of the 
meal. There was, no other drink in this dinner, 


am happy that thtou|^. Japaa^ l^;i^D|^ 


but the pec^le as a whole enjoy having sake or able to come into cloBe' touch widi' the,.' baow 
riee>-wjne% of many Bnddhtat monssteriee. 1 was ini|Mr«Bs^ 
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Pearl-divers of Ise-Shima National Park 

What struck me most is the wonderful 
recoupment Japan has made after the great dc- Marunouc-hihub of oommercial activities 

vastations of the last war. The real reason for .Ja¬ 
pan’s success is to be found in many causes, viz., with the meditative aspects of Buddhism in 
rationalization and [)roduotion, modernization of Thailand, but I am glad to find that the adroit 


machinery, cheapness of i)ower and labour, co¬ 
operation instead of throat-cutting in their 
industries and above all Government supervision 
and help. But the most important source is to he 
found in the morale of the workers, their pro¬ 
found faith in the value and inji>ortancc of their 
W’ork, each believes that he is working for the 
nation, and they must win over the Western 
W'orld. India is free for ten years but with all 
our boasts, there is no fire in our heart. Our 
leaders must know’ that without this morale no 
nation can rise in the w’orld. 


and agile Japanese are uow-a-days glvhig more 
emphasis on preaching and active worirf»ip. 

My stay was short. I have a mind to go 
once ag.ain and study Japanese culture. What 
I should ask my countrj’men to remember is that 
it was Subhas Chandra Bose who is the actual 
builder of Indian Independence and he 
did so through Jnpanc^se help. Wo shall lose 
nothing but shall gain everything if we keep a 
bit closer and more intimate contact with 
our brothers of the land of the rising sun. 






A TRIP TO TIVOU 


Bv Prof. (MISS) 

It began on a warm day in 1 h(o Mni'cb. 
were planning our trip to Europe, unci a friend 
who had be&n there the previous year hud eoino 
to help. 

“Wliilo in Rome,” our friend advised, ‘you 
must visit Tivoli.” 



The VUUi D’Esie wilh its fort gioiuui of 
founUiuB and caa.;idc.s 


Senietliing sliired in luy lueuiory. Ii was a 
passage from a schoolgirl novel wliiili I still 
had with me. The schoolgirls, on a visit to 
Italy, had spent a day at Tivoli w'hich had bee n 
the fashionable summer resort of Ancient Rome. 
One of the girls had said, “No wonder the old 
Romans came here for their holidays! I expect 
Cicero and Pliny and—oh, I forget all their 
names!—liave looked at these waterfalls and 
admired them. I call it great!” 

That settled it. In my little notebook I 
wrote, “Visit Tivoli.” 

So it came about that one of the firat 
things We did in Romo was to w'alk up to a well- 
known travel agency and ask about excursions 
io Tivoli. Trips to Tivoli were a regular 
feature of this travel agency, and within a few 
miuntee we h$d; booked scats on a luxury motor- 
coach Wbilbh. wjsuld take us there for a full 
day’s Mghtseeing on the following Sunday. The 
cost of the trip was four thousand lire (about 


0. FERNANDES 

thirty-three ru])ces) and this included lunch at 
a first class restaurant, tips, and the services of 
an EngHsh-.'fpeuking guide. The motor-coach 
was soheduk'd to leave Rome at 9-30 in the 
morning and to return fairly early in the even¬ 
ing. In addition to sightseeing at Tivoli, the 
itinerary included visits cn route to the Italian 
tor MuSv^olini) Forum which is situated in the 
.‘-ubiirbs of Rome and is the centre of Italian. 
}• ports aiul athletics and the site of the 1960 
Olympic garrus; and to Hadrian’s villa which 
lies in the district of Tivoli, a couple of miles 
i.way from the town. 



The gardens of tljo Villa D’Este. Tho 
fountains to the right of the pifcture- give 
tho a'ppearaacie of a wall of water . ' 


The little town of Tivoli lies on the Tlbur- 
tine hills about eighteen miles to the 
north-east of Rome. During the days .df the 
Roman Empire, Tibur (as Tiypli W]^ :ih^ 
called) was a sort of hiU-itatibn lor disK aj^ 
fashionable Romans several of whom (iosl^d^v 
at least two of the Emperors) had 



Umbre41aa from a restaurant in the foreground ^ive The remains of Hadrian's Villa are impressive 

a modem touch to this view of the remains of one the spring sunshine 

of the Roman temples at Tivoli 
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Some of these villas are scattered about the 
district of Tivoli. The finest is Hadrian’s 
villa. Hadrian’s villa is not a villa in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but 
consists of a collection of temples, theatres, 
gardens, and a palace sprawling over an area 
of about tldO acres. Th<^ emoerpr Hadrian was a 
great traveller, and many of the buildings in his 
villa were miniature replicas of the famous 
buildings he saw while touring the Roman pro¬ 
vinces. Today, everything is in ruins—but what 
magnificent ruins! Our visit to Hadrian’s villa 
was on a sunny spring morning. Cypress trees 
stood tall and beautiful. Here and there grew 
a bush of hawthorn in full bloom. The parly in 
our jnotor-coach was a cosmopolitan and modern 
one—^American, Canadian, Indian, and British, 
camera-swinging tourists led by a Roman guide 
who spoke fluent English with an Italian 
accent. But as wc gazed at the ruins of Had¬ 
rian’s villa we seemed to be transported for a 
brief space of time to the distant days of the 
Roman Empire when the emperor Hadrian held 
court at his villa during the second centui*y 
A.D. 

On entering Tivoli itself, the first thing we 
did was to drive to that part of the town 
which overlooks a deep gorge through which 
flows the river Anio. The Anio is not impressive. 
From the top of the gorge it doc.sn’t look much 
broader than a stream; but the view is beauti¬ 
ful, for the gorge is wooded, lofty waterfalls 
tumble over its sides, and the whole scene is 
dominated by the picturesque remains of two 
iinall Roman temples traditionally attributed 
to the goddess Vesta. Lunch was arranged for 
us on the open terrace of a restatirant over¬ 
looking the gorge. It w’as a wonderful expe¬ 
rience—^to sit with a cosmopolitan crowd under 
colourful umbrellas, with the Anio flowing below 
and an ancient temple on an eminence 


beyond, eating Italian food and listening to an 
old musician playing Italian airs on his guitar. 

After lunch the guide announced, “And now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I will show you some¬ 
thing really beautiful.” 

We realised later that this was, if any¬ 
thing, an understatement, for the gardens of the 
Villa D’Este to which he took us are incredibly 
lovely and, today, are Tivoli’s major attrac¬ 
tion. The Villa D’Este is a Renaissance villa 
dating from the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Its teiraood gardens with their beautiful shady 
avenues are laid out on a steep slope. Out¬ 
standing feature of the gardens is the magni¬ 
ficent profusion of nearly 400 ornamental 
fountains and cascades. That afternoon in the 
gardens of the Villa D’Estc was unforgettable. 
There were crowds of visitors, and parties of 
tourists shepherded by guides; but those 
splendid Renaissance gardens witli their spark¬ 
ling ca.scades, limpid pools, soaring fountains, 
and shady walks possessed a peace and beauty 
which nothing could mar. 

The epilogue to this trip to Tivoli came a 
few montiis later, a couple of weeks after our 
return to India. I happened to meet, at a party, 
an Italian gentleman who had come out to 
India only a few months before. We fell to 
talking about Italy and I particularly men¬ 
tioned Tivoli with which I had bc'cn so im¬ 
pressed . But the gentleman didn’t seem to know 
what I was talking about. “Tivoli” he said, 
“Whore is that?” 

And then it transpired that I had been 
anglicizing the pronunciation of the word 
Tivoli I 

Whereupon he cried excitedly, “Tivoli 1 
Of course, I know Tivoli! But if you don’t pro¬ 
nounce it properly how can I understand you? 
Ah, yes! Tivoli is beautiful; it is wonderful 1” 








ON DOGS AND MEN 


By Dr. MOHAN LAL SETHI, d.sc., p.b.s., 
Retd. Principal 


All domestic animals like all cultivated plants 
were originally found wild in a state of nature. 

’ The history of the domestication of a few among 
these is known but the history of the majority 
is lost in antiquity. Nobody knows who tamed 
the ancestor of the present-day dog and when. 
I have read naturalists waxing eloquent over 
this phenomenal advance in human civilization. 
Who knows for how many milleniums our for¬ 
bears were Stuck up in the Hfc of the chase? 

’ Who first trapiK'd and tamed the harmless herbi¬ 
vorous sheep find bred them for meat? The first 
pastor, like other first-rate benefactors of man¬ 
kind, is again lost to us. For our pastoral ances¬ 
tors, who reared flocks of sheep and goats, the 
carnivores must have been a source of endless 
trouble. The ancestors of the dog and their 
cousins the wolves, must have claimed a heavy 
toll from the .shepherds of old. The plucky 
shepherd who caught hold of the first pup and 
tamed him must be honoured by a statue by 
dog fanciers. He must have come ujMm a freshly 
delivered litter of pups by accident in the jungle 
and the mother must have popped off during 
difficult delivery. Out of slicer pity he must 
have carried the helpless pup to his cave. The 
pup as he grew up, must have astonished its 
master beyond measure. His instinctive liking 
for his foster parent, must have been a.scribcd 
to a feeling of gratitude for the saviour. This 
liking for the saviour was, in course of time, 
expanded to include the herd of sheep belonging 
to the saviour. The potential enemy was trans¬ 
formed into a powerful friend who did not 
hesitate to fight and to destroy his own kith 
and kin for the sake of his master. The taming 
of the dog was a red letter day in the history 
of the civilization of mankind. 

Though there are wild varieties of dog 
found in certain parts of Asia and Europe, 
canine experts opine that the modern dog ia 
descended from the wolf. The dog and the wolf 
intertffeed freely end their progeny i» fertile t 


Although the wolf is an intractable animal, 
when compared with, the dog, instances are on 
record where people tamed baby wolves who 
showed the same measure of attachment and 
faithfulness towards their human masters as the 
dog. It must not be forgotten that many varie¬ 
ties of dog have arisen from chance variations 
under domestication. Naturalists think that his 
characteristic bark the dog learnt after he came 
under the influence of man. In proof of this 
cases of dogs left or strayed from sailors in 
uninhabited islands are cited. The descendents 
of such dogs, in the absence of human company, 
forgot barking in a few generations. 

Man dotes on dog and the dog dotes on 
man. There is some instinctive liking of the 
one for the other in both. Every human child, 
some time or the other, makes an attempt to 
own and fondle a pup. In most cases this 
infatuation is shortlived, in others it is lifelong. 
Conversely the most contemptible pup of a 
pariah bitch is looking out for a human patron 
and enjoys being led in a string by a child. 
This liking for the dog in humans reaches its 
climax in old bachelors and spinsters. Psycho¬ 
logists will perhaps say that not being able to 
bestow their love and affection on their own 
progeny, bachelors and spinsters, shower it on 
the canine and so find .satisfaction. The in¬ 
stinct for parenthood seeks and finds fulfilment 
in this way. That is why a cynic was heard to 
say, "Humans who do not breed humans, breed 
doigs^” 

Generally fanciers keep pedigree dogs which 
are fine specimens of their kinds and are aristo¬ 
crats among dogs. But cases are not rare where 
a person has got attached to a varied non¬ 
descript assortment of dogs in whom there is no 
appeal for the friend of the dog lover and who 
cannot honestly act on the proverb, ‘Love me 
love my dog.* Not long ago a spinster proudly 
paraded her lap dog to me. It was late 
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mother’s pet. With its hair coming oil at the 
time and its scaly skin, it appeared to me the 
sorriest sui’vivor of its kind. The lady divined 
my thoughts and said, “It is in its twelfth year. 
It has lost some of i'ts teeth. In a few days its 
coat will be all right. It looks after me like my 
mother. W'hen she died it refused food and 
drink for a week. The little one is very dear 
to me.” I listened to all this and felt very 
guilty for not having praised the dog outright. 

I am not a dog fancier but I had my fling 
on the tribe in my younger days. A father’s 
friend on repeated requests gave me a spaniel 
pup whose fore-liinbs were, mal-formcd. I car¬ 
ried it a distance of ten miles to the town. It 
developed some digestive trouble and I used to 
cany it to the voterinaiy hospital for about two 
weeks till it died. I gave it a decent burial with 
the help of my father. ^ly sou is a dog fancier. 
When his biteh littered, two of the pups died 
the first day and only one survived. One day 
I said to my son. “\^'ho cleans the bed of the 
mother and the little one?” “The sweeper of 
course,” he said. Knowing better I kept quiet. 
Next morning when the pup w as crawling in the 
sun on the verandah, it ea'-cd itself. My son 
who was standing cIo.?e by shouted for the 
sweeper. Before the .‘>wee])er could reaeh, the 
mother lap))ed up the excreta, little minding 
the don’ts and frowns of her ma.ster. This is the 
way the biteh keeps her pups and her bed clean. 
The dog i.s one of nature’s honorary scavengers. 
Do whatever you like, he must mn after filth, 
decaying carcases and bones. For this reason 
the dog is looked upon as unclean and a taboo 
is put upon it by some pcoi)le. Really the dog 
is one of nature’s TIarijan.s—^thosc nearest to 
God. It is the height of unkindness combined 
with ingratitude to declare the dog unclean and 
treat him as an untouchable. The dog shows a 
devotion to duty which humans would do well to 
emulate. The Gita .says, “The T^ord lives in the 
heart of every creature.”* The author of the 
Gita returns to this theme .'«'Cvcral times. The 
Hindus, who consider the Gita to be the ‘es-sence 
and the epitome of all the Vedas and the Upa- 
nishads, after this eatogorical pronouncement 
have no reason to give the dog a bad name. 


The dog is the victim of his very acute and 
peculiar sense of smell combined with an extra¬ 
ordinary memory for smells. Acute, because 
things which humans declare to be non-odori- 
ferous, give out odours which the dog can 
appreciate and evaluate. Peculiar, because 
things which are very repulsive and nauseating 
to humans arc very attractive to our canine 
pet. Man has not been slow in putting these 
special traits of the dog to his use. Hunters 
avail of the .service of dogs in chase. Police 
peo])le train dogs to help them in tracking down 
criminals. Police dogs because of their un¬ 
erring sense of smell take up the trail of mur¬ 
derers when human ingenuity fails. 

The universal popularity of the dog is 
mainly due to this animal’s liking for play and 
its capacity for demonstrating its emotions. 
Children take so kindly to dogs because these 
frolicsome creatures join tlicm wholeheartedly 
in their play. AVhile playing with children dogs 
permit themselves to be roughly handled and 
lluy too take all sorts of liberties with their 
human play-mates. Without the gift of speech, 
this dumb creature is uniejuc in the animal 
kingdom for exhibiting bis emotions. Perhaps 
with the exce]Uion of monkeys and apes which 
are higher in the scale of evolution, no oth'Or 
animals can excel the dogs in the display of 
emotions. Watch a dog welcoming his master 
back home in the evening. The reception he 
gives is, perhaps, warmer than the one given 
by the man’s w'ife. He bubbles over with joy. 
He yelps, he jump.?, he wags his tail. I may be 
WTong, but I think no mother or wife ever gave 
such an affectionate reception to a man as his 
dog. Dog fanciers can justifiably feel proud of 
the:r pets for this reason if for nothing else. 

There are stories galore about the faithful¬ 
ness of the dog but perhaps the earliest of these 
to he committed to writing is the story of the 
dog, in the Mahabharata, who followed the five 
Pandava brothers in their ascent to heaven. 
When four of the brothers and Draupadi had 
fallen one by one, Yudlusthir found himself 
followed by a dog. When he reached the gate of 
heaven ultimately, the dog was still at his heels. 
The gate opened and Yudhisthir was allowed to 
enter. The gate-keeper refused to admit the 


• Gita: XVIII: 61. 
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dog. Upon this Yudhisthir refused to walk in 
saying, “I would stay out if my faithful dog is 
not admitted. This creature pinning his faith in 
me has accompanied me through all the difficulties 
of the ardods ascent. I will not get into heaven 
without him. It w'ould be an act of betrayal.” 
This was the penultimate test to which Yudhis- 
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thir was subjected by the gods. It wm 
Dharamraj himself in the guise of tbe dog who 
had followed Yudhisthir. Hearing Yudhis- 
thir’s resolve to forego heaven rather than be¬ 
tray a dumb confiding animal, Dharamraj 
threw off his guise and welcomed Yudhisthir 
into heaven. 


ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT 

Bv S. N. RANADE, m.a., 
Banaras Hindu University 


“The 'transport’ industries which undertake 
nothing more than the mere movement of per¬ 
sons and things from one place to another,” says 
Marshall in his book Industry and Trade, “have 
constituted one of the most important activities 
of men in every stage of advanced civilization.” 
Transport industiy plays an important role as 
an integral part of the economic system. 
Transport is an indispensable part of the 
economic life of the country. AH means of 
transport contribute to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the countiy in a variety of ways. In an 
under-developed country like ours, there is no 
need of emphasizing the im{)ortance of trans¬ 
port system. The framers of the Second Five- 
Year Plan rightly gauging the vital role of the 
transport system gave first preference for the 
development of existing means of transport so 
as to cope up with the planned rapid industrial¬ 
ization of the country. In his address to the 
14th meeting of the Transport Advisory 
Council at Delhi, the Hon’ble Transport 
Minister said, “The needs of the country are, 
however, such at prestmt that there should be 
an urgent expansion of transport capacity.” 
Effective transportation is indispensable to 
economic progress. No nation can reach an 
advanced stage of development without ade¬ 
quate facilities for moving goods and persons. 
While writing about U.S.A., T. C. Bigham 
states; 

“Historians have generally failed to 
i j Appreciate the importance of this (trans¬ 


port) factor in American development. 
Much more attention has been given to the 
growth of manufactures, to currency and 
the banking system; but none of these 
matters has exerted a tithe of the influence 
upon our economic growth that has come 
from improvements in transportation. In 
fact, since 1815 our most conspicuous 
economic achievements have depended direct¬ 
ly upon this factor.” 

In plain language transport means the 
function of moving persons and things from 
one place to another. But economics of trans¬ 
porting persons and things involve problems 
which rank with some of the most difficult in 
the whole corpus of economic science hence 
the necessity of studying the subject of 
‘Transirort’. The term transport system is the 
sum of all technical instruments and organiza¬ 
tions designed to enable persons, commodities 
and news to master space. It responds to the 
vast complex human needs—economic, social, 
cultural, political and religious. It has a vital 
influence on all human relations. The growth 
of the transport system affords one of the 
principal clues to the history of civilization. 
Howsoever w'e maj' define transport the close 
interdependence of transport and economic Hfo 
is obviolus. Transport is closely connected 
with various fields of the science of economics, 
viz., productioln, localisation of industries, 
exchange, rent, interesit, wages, profits, 
consumption, etc. 
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Now-a-days a question is asked, *Ts 
transport a public utility?*' The answer is 
of course "yes”. The collective demand of an 
organised society with a high standard of 
living for the means of transport is exceedingly 
strong. The cfl5.cicncy and sufficiency of trans¬ 
port affect the entire economic life of the coun¬ 
try. Cheap and speedy transport has become 
the dire need of the community. It is an im¬ 
portant contributory service in modern orga¬ 
nisations of production though it is not pro¬ 
ductive of the national dividend. 

Functions of Transport 

The main function of transport is to move 
persons and things from one place to another 
as stated above but economics of this process 
involves two main functions—Division of 
Labour and Extent of Market. The extent of the 
market for a product, w’hich plays so decisive 
a part in determining the degree of specializa¬ 
tion among the productive resources making the 
product, is related to the availability of (he 
transport facilities. In this world of special¬ 
ization, the essence of economic activity is the 
e.xchangc of what is surplus to one man for what 
is deficient to another man. The extent of the 
market or the volume of demand, for particular 
goods—^the ability to exchange relative surplus 
depcnd.s upon the size of the Qop separating 
producers and consumers and the means of 
transport to bridge this gap. The gap between 
the producer and the consumer can be bridged 
either by the product being moved from the 
former to the latter, or by the consumer moving 
to the producer. The bridging of the gap can. 
be done by transfer of goods or services. This 
service has got two aspects —^Timc and Space. 

The function of transport is to bridge the 
time and space gap separating producer and 
consumer cither by the movement of the goods 
made by the producer (goods transport) or by 
the movement of the producer or consumer (pas¬ 
senger transport). The economic significance of 
the producer-consumer gap does not lie in the 
physical distance separating consumer from 
producer, as measured in terms of Costs oi 
Transport. Tlio cost of transport depends upon 
the efficiency of transport. Greater the effi¬ 
ciency, lower will bo the transport cost. The 


cost of transport enters iqto the cost of prodi^ 
tion as one of its components. In fitting trans* 
port into the economic picture we have been 
regarding transport as a process in the produc* 
tion of goods and services. This is the most im¬ 
portant function of transport but not its only 
one. 

The other functions of transport arc: it 
affords enjoyment, and in war time it has got 
strategic functions to perform. It played a vital 
role of unification of the country during the 
British rule. It was due to various expanding 
means of transport that'thc foreigners could keep 
distant places under their control. It served as 
One of the factors which made foreign rule 
stable in this country. 

Effects op Transport 

(i) Social and Cultural: Transport serves 
as a link between goods, commodities, ideals 
and fashions. It develops the spirit of inter¬ 
nationalism. It is responsible for depopulation 
of Indian villages or urbanisation in the coun¬ 
try. It stimulated a high standard of living. It is 
the determinant factor in case of migration of 
population, a proof of which we had during 
1947 after the partition of the country. It pro¬ 
motes culture and intelligence, as the enlarge¬ 
ment of the surplus above the minimum of sub- 
sistenc increases loi.sure, and the wide distri¬ 
bution of the mails together with the establish¬ 
ment of personal contacts over broad areas 
furthers the education and the incentive to 
progress. It quickens the tempo of life. It 
creates psychological change in the attitude of 
the people in general. It has been proved a 
means of improving village economy. It has 
stimulated personal liberty and freedom due to 
free movement. Especially the railways have a 
great crlucative value and assist in publicity 
campaign for reforms and improvements. 

From the religious point of view the trans¬ 
port agencies have improved pilgrimage faci¬ 
lities. 

(ii) Political Effects: It promotes national 
unity by making different regions of the country 
economically interdependent and strengthen¬ 
ing the national defence. Transportation makes 
it easier for the country to maintain national 
unity by fost«ring locial homogeneity. 
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♦ (iii) Economic Effects;. It helps to satisfy 
elementary wants more adequately and creates 
nciV Ones. It bears a great influence on reduction 
of cost of the goods due to increased speed, 
flexibility and safety. It facilitates equalisation 
of the supply of goods in different markets. By 
facilitating the geographical division of labour, 
transport has its effect upon the cost of produc¬ 
tion. Broadening of the market through im¬ 
proved facilities of transportation and com¬ 
munication is the fundamental cause of the 
movement towards large-scale production. It 
affects functional distribution specially in res¬ 
pect of economic rent and land value—locational 
value is reduced. It transforms the organisation 
of industry. It is responsible for averting 
famines in India. It encourages cultivation of 
cash crops. It is responsible for the growth of 
industries like coal, engineering, etc. It sti¬ 
mulated the growth of forest in India. No 
doubt, it is not less important in increasing the 
mobility of labour. Lastly, it is responsible for 
the growth of the foreign trade of the country^ 

Limitations and Ill-effects of Transport 

It is responsible for ruination of cottage 
and village industries. It has depopulated 
Indian villages and created multifarious jiro- 
blcms in the cities due to heavy influx. Psycho¬ 
logically, pessimists point out that the lack of 
variety in human character which is largely a 
product of inter-regional and inter-national 
contact and cosmopolitanism is a very real loss. 
Contact with one’s fellow docs not always 
enrich and extend human experience, it often 
merely rubs away the distinguishing marks of 
the individual. Many a time it is found that the 
political expectation, i.e., unity, is not fulfilled 
by the development of transport. It has made the 
daily-life machine-like—^monotonous and dull. 
Less elasticity in the economic structure, 
greater insecurity of workers or investors, loss of 
life, crimes, etc., are other ill-effects of the 
speedy means of transport. Socially, it has des¬ 
troyed compact village organisation and anni¬ 
hilated ‘esprit de corps’ of village life. Hygie- 
nically, it is responsible for the spread of 
epidemics. It has made the whole life inter* 
dependent losing the old self-sufflciency, 
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Many of these defects^ it inay be mentioned, 
are functional and not inherent in the system. 

Role of Transport in Planned Economy 

Production depends upon transport. No 
planning of production is possible until there is 
a corresponding development of transport 
system. Transport is an integral part of the 
economic system as is widely recognised. In 
planned society, where all developments should 
be for the welfare of the society, transport would 
play its proper role as an essential subsidiary 
serv'ice helping in the economic development of 
the country. Railway industry affords illustration 
of some of the most interesting problems of 
price determination—^the principle of differential 
charging. 

'^Transport Dev elopments ^^s-A-^^s Indus¬ 
trialisation OF India 

Considering the implementation of the 
Second Plan, an important question that crops 
up is: (ran our means of transiK)rt cope up with 
the expected increase of industrialisation? It is 
widely accepted that the load of railways can¬ 
not be increased much w'ithout losing efiiciency. 
So, the question can be tackled by developing 
road transport which can provide relief to rail¬ 
ways. Mr. Nadirshah, the present President of 
Indian Roads Transport Association, well- 
stKssod the importance of road transpo.rt giving 
comparative figures of foreign countries depict¬ 
ing the role played by the road transport. He 
said, “In Italy, motor transport carries more 
than twice quantum of goods carried by rail¬ 
ways. In Australia, it carries 80 per cent. In 
U.S.A. it carries 1/3 of the traffic, in U.K. 
46 per cent of the traffic is carried by roads. 
In India, the percentage is as low as *14 per 
cent. The Association estimates that by the end 
of the plan the available transport facilities 
will fall short by *36 million tons (as against 
Planning Commission’s estimate of 18 million 
tons). The gy) between the availability and 
requirements will fall short by more than three 
times than the existing gap. Out of this shortage 
if water transport is expanded then the gap of & 
million tons will be covered. , 
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Truck trailer or tractor trailer if used by 
the road transport agencies, the cost of carrying 
can be reduced and conipared with the railways. 
This combination may cany about 40 per cent 
load more than the truck load. The cost of 
truck trailer per ton-mile is 22 to 33 pies while 
that of truck is 29 to 42 pies and that of rail¬ 
way is 21 to 40 pies. It is also argued that this 
combination is economical than the railway 
wagons. To reduce the cost of road transport, 
the Council of Indian Road Congress has sug¬ 
gested to increase th-e minimum laden weight 
from 14,SCO lbs. to 18.000 lbs., i.e., 5 tons per 
load. Greater si)ced and less stoppages arc the 
other means to increa.«c effieieney of the road 
transport. 

Independent observers feci that the present 
road rates arc not economic. It is true. The 
reasons arc that a good deal of our investment 
on roads at present remains unutilised by not 
putting on them a number of vehielos com¬ 
mensurate with the carrying capacity of roads 
and that the road traffic is generally confined to 
feeder or zonal traffic only and thus operating 
over short distances. 

The factors which throttled road transport 
during the past are numerous. The restrictive 
regulation of the Government, i.e.. Motor 
Vehicle Act, 1939, gave monopoly to railways 
for long distance and intcr-State journeys. It is 
due to Government policy that our trading 
community and the general public have been 
wedded too much to the railway idea so that 
today in our vocabulary the w’ord ‘Railways’ 
has become synonymous with the word trans¬ 
port. Lack of credit facilities and crippling 
taxation are also serving as checks over road 
transport development. It is a well-known 
thing that motor transport taxation in India is 
the highest in the world. 

The then Minister of Transport, Shri L. 
B. Shastri, in his speech at Madurai said that 
Motor Vehicle Act (1939) is being amended to 
encourage private road transport. He urged 
merchants to patronise it «ven if more charges 
have to be paid. The Motor Vehicle Act 
(amendment) bill is before the Parliament and 
has passed through the Select Committee Stage. 
The main recommendations of the committee 
are; 


(1) Establishment of Inter-State Transput 
Commission for developing, co-ordinat¬ 
ing and regulating operation of trans¬ 
port vehicle. 

(2) Abolition of mileage restriction for 
grant of public carriers permit between 
places connected by railways. 

(3) Having increased the period of permits 
issued to private operators in case of 
Stage carriers (Passenger Vehicles) the 
period of permit will continue to be 3 to 
5 years; while in case of public carriers 
(Goods Vehicles) it is likely to be in¬ 
creased to 5 years. 

(4) Doubling of the rates of compensation 
in case of nationalisation. 

(5) No scheme of nationalisation will be 
introduced unless it is publi.shed in the 
Gazotie to invite objections to it, if any. 

(6) Nationalisation of goods transport on 
Inter-State routes will require the ap¬ 
proval of the Government of India. 

The suggested changes, it is sure, W'ill create 
confidence in the minds of the industrialists and 
in commercial circles, so that they can invest 
capital in transport industry. One suggestion 
more that there should be a small establishment 
at tho centre to look to the requirements of the 
operators and foster the spirit of co-operation 
among the people of the transport industry. 
The production of automobiles should be trans¬ 
ferred to the Central Transport Ministry so that 
it sees that the required number of automobiles 
is produced. 

Nationalisation op Transport 

The motives which have led governments 
to extend the sphere of their business activity 
are the following: 

(1) To increase political influence, 

(2) To avoid the abusc.s of private manage¬ 
ment, 

(3) Lack of private enterprise, 

(4) Desire to have income sources to finance 
various schemes. 

Ai first step in India towards nationalisation 
of transport was taken in old Native British 
States. It is in 1916 that Gwalior first 
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introduced the scheme of nationalisation fol¬ 
lowed by Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin. 
? The "era of independence made the idea of 
.nationalisation of road transport popular and 
nationalisatkjn was done in all the States of 
India. It is long ago that the railways were 
nationalised and so there is no queston of their 
nationalisation. In road transport, the Govern¬ 
ment have not touched the goods transport and 
kept the field open for all the competitors consi- 
(ler;ng the inability of Government and the 
IIIeds of the nations. It is only a few years ago 
that civil aviation was nationalised. Let us 
now look into the advantages and disadvantages 
of nationalisation. 

Aovantagks 

The Gov(*rnment can laise the capital rc- 
quired for the enterprise more easily than any 
private person. On account, of wide field or 
various laige-scali! undertakings it is economical 
to run tile nationalised industry. It is possible 
that the .State would apportion its favours with 
a more equitable hand; would be able to level 
the backward parts of the eountvy up to the 
s andard of the better-developed parts. On the 
ddi‘ of rate.s ami fare.s the State is in a position 
to do adjustments ecpiitably. Abroad in 19th 
centuiy, Prussia (Europe) was undoubtedly the 
most siieocssful instanec of State railway 
nianageiiient. In the present century railways 
of ino.-;t countries arc Stale-managed. 
Indian railway.s, no one can say, are not 
efficiently managed. .Socialists support national¬ 
isation as they aim at extension of State’s 
functions to all walks^ of life gradually. 
'ITadors and businessmen favour nationalisation 
lliiuking that it may reduce the burden of 
ta.xation, and will he able to'stabilise rates and 
MTvicc conditions. It is definite that under 
nationali.«cd industry the staff gets better deal 
due to better working conditions, shorter work¬ 
ing hours arid adequate wages or we may say 
comparatively high wages. Nationalisation 
(<*uld secure economies of combination. By 
’-ationalisation the spirit of rivalry and bad 
'■oinpetition is curbed. Cut-throat competition, 
a bad feature of private enterprise, is absent in 
nationalised industry. At the time of emer- 
Sency, nationalised transport serves as a means 
10 


of unifying the nation dae to centralized 
authority. 

Disadvantages 

State enterprise is nut bolder and does not 
encourage inventions or new devices. The State 
officials are not prepared to leave the rut. They 
mistrust ideas, pour cold water on new methods 
and grudge new expenditure. No one questions 
the ability of the German people. German 
manufacturer.^, German merchants, German 
Bankers have taught the busines.s world a good 
deal in recent years. German railwaymen have 
written many books, some of these are valuable; 
but in practical operations they have taught the 
railway world nothing. It is because they are 
.State officials. State management is bureaucratic 
dihitorincss, incomiiatible with railway service. 
This apjilics specially to the executive officers 
who should haw* in the highest degree industrial 
suivey initiative in planning improvements; 
commercial intelligence is (.-svntial in controlling 
the various cla.sses of expenditure to encourage 
traffic, improve service, maintain discipline and 
so forth. .State enterprise is not profitable. In 
India except railways all forms of nationalised 
tran.*.port—road and air are running at a loss. 
*Tlic recent reports on the w’orking of the Air 
Corporations of India show how State enterprise 
incurs superfluous expenditure. The ratio of ex¬ 
penditure to gross receipts is always unbaluncid. 
While undertaking any enterprise it is certain 
that Government's imj^artiality is broken to 
.some extent. Whatever improvements in condi¬ 
tions of work, etc., we mark arc generally at 
the expense of the general tax-iiayer. Politically, 
there arc many dangers. Politics would corrupt 
the government officials and management. 
Parliamentaiy interference generally means 
running the railw’ays or buses, not for the benefit 
of the people at large but to .«5atisfy local and 
sectional interests. Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramayya 
presiding over the All India Motor Union Con¬ 
gress at Delhi in January 1947, said, “To run 
Tbngas, phaetons, motor oars and buses by the 
State is to abuse the idea of nationalisation.” 
Nationalisation requires heavy capital expendi¬ 
ture. The conflicts between the Provincial and 
the Central Government are not rare. It shows 
that less harmonious relations exist. Loss of 
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flexibility of service and inadequate oompensa- forms of transport have been super-imposed on 
tion (o the persons who arc deprived of their already established facilities. The growth of 
business arc other disadvantages. Sri Alageson, transport agencies are not only accompanied by 
Deputy Transport Minister (Central), said that increase in total demand but redistribution of 
ai>plieation of the idea of nationalisation to all the existing demands (examples, waterways and 


lields is phantom and not realistic. 

Co-ordination of Transport Aokncucs 

Agencies of which co-ordination is gciuTally 
sought in transport industry are Railways, 
Shipjiing, Roadways and Airways, C-o-ordinu- 
tion is a burning problem now-a-days. Co¬ 
ordination is different from control. It is a rela¬ 
tion betwc'cn two or more transport agencies of 
similar or dissimlliar nature. The co-ordination 
of associated processes by means of direct con¬ 
trol may be described as the ‘integration* of the 
processes. Where any service can be provided 
by different forms of transjiort the form of trans¬ 
port which actually provides the service should 
be one which, allowing the differences in rpuality 
of service, meets the transport demand in ques¬ 
tion at the lowest cost. This may be the con¬ 
venient definition of co-ordination. 

The aim of co-ordination is to provide the con¬ 
trol.’ Rut this term in this sense is misleading. 
Both the method of direct control and that of 
the ‘price mechanism’ are alternative means of 
co-ordination, 

The aim of co-ordination is to provide the 
consumer with a scn'ice at minimum cost. This 
is known as the cost factor of co-ordination. The 
other factor is of lime, [ts aim is to save time, 

('o-ordination aims at harmonious relation.? be¬ 
tween different joint or complementary trans¬ 
port agencies. By co-ordination the waste or 
comiylition is avoided. 

The necessity of co-ordination arose due to 
the growth in demand for transport—the newer 


railways). This redistribution leaves older forms 
with spare capacities. The older forms employ 
resources of stable nature they cannot be thrown 
out. So the problems arise of determining the 
division of the functions between different 
forms of transport for the purpose of meeting 
the total needs of the community. The problem 
of cost ]wovides the basis of transport co-ordi¬ 
nation . 

Co-ordination is achieved by adopting 
such methods which will make the provision of 
the transj>ort facilities in question and will 
have to be ojieratcd in harmony with all other 
process-cs which arc contributing towards the 
same end. While affecting co-ordination of 
vai'ious agencies of transport com]>arutive ad¬ 
vantages of particular services for particular 
traffics should 1)0 borne in mind. 

Main advantages of co-ordination are two: 

(1) Unnec('ssary duplication of services 
checked. 

(2) Rationall!5ation of services. 

Co-ordination in India 

At present co-ordination in India is con¬ 
fined to co-ordination of Railways and road 
transport. The Government’s approach to the 
problem i.s always with a view to maintaining 
railway interests intact, Tho Select Committee 
on the Motor Vehicle Act (amendment) Bill 
suggests establishment of intcr-State Transport 
Commission for co-ordinating, developing and 
regulating operations of transport vehielos. A 
Commission for co-ordinating different trans¬ 
port agencies is also essential. 
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THE CLASSICAL AGE (The History 
\nd Culture of the Iiulian People, Vol. Ill): 
General Editor — R. C. Majumdar, Asst. Edi¬ 
tor — A. I). Fusalker. Bharatiya Vidya 
Hhnvan^ Bombay. 1954. Pp- 745. Price 
Rs. 35. 

This fine addition In (be sciics being 
hroujiht out with eonmiemlable regularity by 
I lie Bharatiya Vidya Hhavan of Bombay is the 
result of eo-operativc effort of a team of 
1 ighti'en Indian scholars belonging to our 
riiiveisitie.s and attached or allied institutions 
iiher ah jire.'^ent or in i)ast y(’ars. As in the 
:^^e of the earlier volumes it, d*.als coniprchen- 
-ively with all the different aspects of our 
•tilture and eivilLsatioh comprising for this 
teriod political histoiy (14 chapters), literature 
G chapter), law and administration (2 chap- 
ers), religion and philosophy (1 chapter), 
•ocial life, education and economic conditions 
3 chapters), art (1 chapter) and outside con¬ 
tact (2 chapters). Even a slight perusal of this 
work is sufficient to prove that the scholars have 
arried out their work with as much thorough- 
aoss and skill as could be desired, the General 
Editor and the Assistant Editor doubtless 
'ontributing no mean share to this nchievc- 
m:nt. Though it is not possible to notice even 
'the main features of this great historical work, 
a few points may be mentioned. Though the 
t'.iipt.'is did not rule over the whole of India or 
'or the entire j^riod dealt with in this volume, 
ii is observed by the General Editor (Preface 
P. xlix), the title of the Gupta Age is rightly 
(piplicd to it because of the supreme importance 
"f the activities of the Gupta rulers and the 
'ultural renaissance following in Ihcir wake. 
This apology seems to be a little out of place 
the more general and correct title of the 
t^laseical Age has been given to this work. The 


Editor, The Modern Review, 

chapters on political history mostly' from the 
pen of the General Editor cover familiar ground, 
but he has discussed many disputed questions 
with his usual critical acumen—^witnes.s his 
rejection of the story of Chandragupta I and 
Samudragupta based on references in the 
Kauinudi-mahotsava drama, bis cautious judg¬ 
ment alx>ut tile authenticity of Ramagupta 
and the identity of Emperor Chandra of the 
Mohorauli pillar inscription, as well as big re¬ 
construction of the history of tho Imperial 
Gujitas after SkandagujAa, that of the later 
Kushanas and so fortli. The chapter on 
literature in its three branches of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Tamil is satisfactory so far as it 
goes, but it might well have iueludcd the 
accounts of noii-canonical Pali literature and 
the detailed notice of the works of the South 
Indian Saiva saints given in another context 
(pp. 3f>3f, 428f). The cliaptcr on ivligion and 
philosophy deals exhaustively with the fortunes 
of Buddhism, Jainism, Vaislmavisiu and Saiv- 
ism and the minor religious sects and less com¬ 
pletely with the general development of philo¬ 
sophy. In the chapters on law and administra¬ 
tion full use has been made of the Smriti works 
and the works on Niti-sastra as well as epi- 
graphic data respectively. The chapters on 
social life and economic conditions beak new 
ground by bringing together for the first time 
all the literary and cpigraphic evidence bearing 
on those topics. In the chapter on art, archi¬ 
tecture has been dealt with very fully with 
accompanying illustrations, while equal atten¬ 
tion is given to the sister arts of painting, 
ceramics, coin-casting and so forth. The con¬ 
cluding chapters deal adequately with IndiiVs 
relations with China, Tibet, Central Asia, 
Afghanistan and other lands as well as the 
history of Indian settlements in soutli-cast 
Asia. The value of the book is enhanced by a 
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very full general bibliography, chronological 
and genealogical tables, an Index, four maps 
and a list of no less than 43 plates with two 
in colour. Altogether it is bound to remain a 
standard work on the subject for a considerable 
time to come. 

Historicus 


LOKMANYA BAL OANOADHAR TII.AK— 
THE HERtnilyES AND PKOAIETHEUS OF 
MODERN INDIA: By S. L. Karandikar, 
M.A., L.L.B. PubliKhed by the author from 
S9.9/3, Sadashw Peth, Poona 2. Price Rs. IS/-. 

One thing nec'dful for a biography is balance 
to save hero-worshiji gliding to a convivial ex¬ 
cess. To appeial H('rcule.s and Prometheus 
—why abjure India's Vishma and Arjuna? 
—to the comprehensive ‘Lokmanya’, a nation 
dclighled to honour Tilak with, is flashy seuti- 
mcntalisni. Next, such puerile inanities as 
Tilak’s mother was ‘practically unconscious 
when tile child was born’ and ‘continued in that 
state for an hour thereafter’; or, to invoke Kali- 
das for comj)aring her, as she lay by her new¬ 
born, with Sree Rainchandra’s mol her in identi- 
eal position, like ‘the (langes shrunken in 
autumn’ have added to the bulk of the book 
—55.') pages—straining the readers’ patience and 
the buyers’ purse. W'ere the author to eschov a 
lot of details, which are tiite and iif jaded 
interest, he would add to the impact of his 
subject-matter. 

Having, however, spoken in (he above 
strain, I must Stay that (here is nowhere in the 
book the taint of effrontery, a sustained culo- 
gi'tic bent of mirnl is disconcertingly prone to. 
AVhat, again, constitutes its cliief merit i.s that 
\V(' hav(! in this volume anything worth knowing 
about Tilak. The sturdy fighter in our Struggle 
for Freedom has been presented with a pains¬ 
taking devotion. Ho Indianised Indian politics, 
as Aurobindo (Ihosh puts it .so hajipily. He is 
one of the leading protagonists of country's 
frecdon) at any cost. None before him, has, in 
scorn of the self, weathered the .storm fi'arlessly 
and without ef|uivoc.ation. 

In 1897, Tilak wa.s given a sentence of 
eighteen months for sedition. The author tells 
us how Counsel Ashutosh Chowdhury run to 
Bombay and had him defended by the Calcutta 
Counsel Pugh and Garth; how Surendranath 
Bancrjca and Rabindranath Tagore stepped for¬ 
ward to sponsor a defence-fund; and Surendra¬ 
nath said in the open sessions of the Amraoti 


Congress, “Though I am here physically, my 
soul is in jail attuned with Tilak’s.” All these 
in the teeth of the Bombay Government making 
no secret that to befriend Tilak was viewed as 
an ‘unfriendly act’. Why no mention .at all is 
made of a chain-reaction of other provinces? 
Not worth the print? Were tlK'y lacking in 
backbone, or benighted? Professor Max Muller 
.■••ent Tilak in gaol hi.s copy of Rig Veda, which 
enabled him to write his famous Arctic Home in 
the ]'cda.s. Professor Max Muller also arranged 
a memorial to the Secretary of State for Tilak’s 
release when he fell seriously ill. It is parti¬ 
cularly notewwthy that R. C. Dutt. I.C.S., in 
full-blooded service, signed the memorial. 

One handsome recompense Tilak made for 
(he great love Bengal bore him was to identify 
liimself with her, whether it was Gowrnment 
repre.ssion or Black and Tan in the name of 
communal barbarities. A stately granite, he 
stood by Bengal making new history. 

I cannot do better than conclude with the 
observation, Shri Rajagopalachari makes in the 
foreword, absolutely a cla.^sie of it.« kind, that 
‘No great man was less troubled with a memory 
of himself or the thought of how he figured in 
anything.’ Nothing more clocjtumt to emphasise 
’['ilak’s selfless devotion to the country could 
be .said. 

JOGE.S C. Bosk 

MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH: by Dr. S. 
RadhakriKhnnn. PuhliKlicd by S. L. Ayant'nla 
and Co. {Private) Ltd,, Hospital Rond, Ayra, 
price Rs. 1/8 as. 

Sometime back I was reading a magazine. It 
published an ariicle wherein Dr. Radhakrishnan 
was described as a ‘SaA'ant.’ \Vith a sense of riili- 
cule I read the article and tin; sense lingered 
in me. The volume under notice removed the 
last (inge of the jeering projiensity that was 
uppciiiui.st in me and convinced me that 
Dr. Radhakrishnan was a prophet of the now 
age. We discover him to be a deeply religious 
man with a keen insight into reality. He. suffers 
with the suffering and is ready to share his own 
joys with others. With a flicker of prophetic 
vision in his eyes he declares: “No human being 
is innately wicked or incapable of improve¬ 
ment. No one can succeed in stifling the soul 
or drugging or deceiving it for all time. The 
best side of a .human being is his real side, his 
true self.” The author sends ouf a clarion 
call of love to the distracted humanity. Man 
is not good for his riches or intelligence or 
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wisdom. He is great when he loves. Hie 
abounding love for the rake, the down-trodden 
and^the distressed will help his supreme reali¬ 
sation,' In the all-eonsuming love we know each 
other. Truth is never attainable except along 
this path of love. Even in our darkest hour of 
despair, Radlmkrishnan teJls us, \ve must ding 
to hope and believe in love. When we suffer 
vve must remember that God’s love for man has 
not forsaken us. Tt is through suffering that 
we learn and grow. By enduring pain, we .show 
the triumph of mind over matter and the suffer¬ 
ing becomes, a mcan.s for growth in grace. 
When once anchorage, is secured and life disci¬ 
plined and permeated by spirit, suffering is 
turned into bliss. The fear of suffering gives 
place to tile courage to siiffor. The path of 
bliss is found to be through pain w'hicli man 
consents to take upon himself. 1'ho author 
found this i)ath to bliss and it i.s evident 
throughout this , monograph that Radlta- 
krishnan had a poj'sonal taste of this ‘ananda.’ 
He is poised in blaze of glory tiuit usually sur¬ 
rounded the savants of yore. He is no more 
the rhetorician that we know of him. He does 
not look like the turbanned tdulo.-sopbcr that 
he i.s known to be. His sense of logic has been 
lulled into sleep |iy the preseneo of some 
.supralogical revelation. Here he simply nar- 
iates his visions of the groat truths of life an<l 
the beyond in a ."ty/e simple and so rare in 
Dr. Radliakrisluian. He i.s known for In's or¬ 
nate style, for In's colourful vocabulary. Here 
in the, volume under review he speaks with 
easy grace and .sfmj)lo (diann. His search for 
truth has revealed the inner recesses of the 
heart of the statesman-philosopher and wo 
know him to be the prophet of the new age. 

The, book deserves wide reading here and 
abroad. 

SuDHiR Kumar Nandi 

GLIMPSES OF TRUTH AS THEY 
GAME TO ME: By N. 'P- With a 

foreword by Madame Sophia Wndia, Pub¬ 
lished by Hind Kitabs Ltd., Iloruby 

Road, Fort, Bombay-1. Pp. 134. Price not 
mentioned. 

This book, as the author himself has ad¬ 
mitted in the preface, is a log-book of good 
thoughts in wliich he has tried to record his 
(struggle with different problems and stages of 
life. These thoughts were jotted down and 
published so that they may help others as they 
helped the young author. The great French 


thinker Blaise Pascal rightly wrote, “Thought 
makes the whole dignity of man; therefore, 
endeavour to think well. That is the only 
Morality.” Madame Wadia has truly said in 
the foreward that sincere efforts to think aright 
have borne fair and wholesome fruit in the 
author as his Glimpses of Truth bear genuine 
marks of mystic fervour. She sees in the author 
a growing philosopher,, a rising thinker. 

Sri Mehta lays emphasis on living a higher 
life and for that purjin.^c strongly advocates a 
seriou.s study of comp.arative religions. In re¬ 
gard to this he observes, “In the present age the 
human mind has reached such a stage of deve¬ 
lopment that the study of any one religion is 
not enough. Hence the study of all the reli¬ 
gions is found neces.sai’y before one can liberate 
one’s mind from ‘the Cobwebs of crudities of 
lii.s own faith and dedicate ii, to the Divine’.” 

It is indeed literally true. Unless a modern 
man broadens his outlook and fraternize with 
all faiths he is a menace to our Society and to 
our age. Those who arc ignorant of right 
thinking should not open their mouths and 
poison the thought-stream of our society. 

SwAMI J.mjadiswarananda 

'rOWARD A MORE DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIAL ORDER; By Wendell Thomas. Ex- 
po.sition Pre.s.^ Inc. 3S6 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Price $3.50. cents. 

The slender volume under review provides 
good food for soiious thought. The author 
Mr. cndell Thomas cou'teiids that democracy, 
like Christianity, has never been given a trial, 
that a “liberal religion,” i.e., “a" way of life 
in which thought is free and tliere are no bar¬ 
riers between religion and secular culture or 
between one religion and another,” aided by 
natural and social scKnees can give a more 
stable foundation to democracy, if it is to servo 
as a way of life. 

Gotl, IVIr. Thomas argues, is not localised 
on a celestial throne but spread out as space 
everywhere. He coiieludes that democracy 
agrees with human nature, “in which co-opera¬ 
tion is rooted in freedom. ” A genuine demo¬ 
cratic government is bound to b«? dccentralist 
in nature. Political and economic democracy 
must be founded on a broadly religious residen¬ 
tial land-holding community in which land is 
distributed among individuals for good use. 
There should further be a system of money 
based on labour and a way of protecting the 
consumer from exploitation, “Capital should 
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be Used creatively in a world fellowship of 
nations.” 

Tile views of the author may or may not 
bu accepted by his readers. They certainly 
deserve a careful consideration. 

ScoiiANsu Bimal Mookiikiui 

SANSKRIT 

S AD ASl VA-PKOKTA D H AND R V1-:DA : 
Bfj Mahopmlhyaya Poinlil lai’arn Chondi'a 
Sasiri. Published by Afdhoidu tk'klufr Bhatfd- 
rltarya, 211/1, Picnic Garden Hoad, Calnilla-',i9. 
Price Hs.S/-. 

Mahopadliyaya Pandit Isvara Chandra 
Saslri needs no introduction to the public. As a 
veteran Sanskrit scholar and Professor of the 
Sastras who has trained scores of scholars his 
name is on the lijis of every Sanskrit scholar in 
Benfral and outside. What has interested me 
more than anylhiiifr else is his life dedicated to 
(he cultivation of Sanskrit learning in its various 
branches regardless of the in’ospects of recogni¬ 
tion and linancial gain, lie is an example, of 
(he old tradition wlio has consecrated poverty 
by intellectual eminence, and extra-ordinary 
moral elevation. He has edited a large number 
of rare books, written illuminating commeil- 
iaries, and translated many a work into Ben¬ 
gali, 'I’he book under review is an illustration 
of the scholarly industry and spirit of research 
which have characterised all his intellectual pro¬ 
ductions. He had only one manuscript as his 
basis which was not free from imperfection. It 
is comforting to orientalists that he has not given 
it up for its inaccuracies and has made a read¬ 
able and intelligible edition of the obscure text 
which bristles with technicalities. Though the 
text is not as copious in details as one wishes it 
to be, it throw's a flood of light on an interest¬ 
ing asiiect of Indian culture. It is a pity that 
tlu' general iniblic has foriiK'd the impression 
(hat India was intei’Csted only in other-wordly 
subjects, such as philosojdiy, theology and 
religion. It was generally thought that India’s 
interest in secular sciences was next to nil. The 
present publication though bayed on scanty 
materials will go a long w'ay to correct this 
wrong appraisal of India’s attitude and 
interests. 

Military science with its pre-occupation 
with the various kinds of arms and w'capons 
necessary for defence and aggression did not 
fail to evoke scientific study. The present work, 
though a fragment, sliows that this important 
branch of culture was not considered unworthy 


of concentrated study. The editor has done a 
service to the cause of India’s culture which 
will serve as an eye-opener. I w'ish that many 
such books were available to the intellectual 
world. It is too much to exaggerate the value 
of the research done by the learned editor. 
Though the work may appear to have mainly 
an antiquarian value, it is definite that it is 
only a specimen of what India achieved in 
various secular sciences, the works which 
have shared the fate which has been sulT'Cred 
by extensive writings on every subject. I have 
not any manner of doubt that this work will 
attract the interest of many a scholar who 
wants to know India’s past achievements and 
contributions. I trust that everj'^ library in 
India and outside will possess this book which 
will be a valuable addition. Regarding the 
editor’s .'Scholarship and intellectual contribu¬ 
tions I nerd not attempt a dotalicd statement 
which will •exceed the limit of a review. His 
reputation is too well esablished to require an 
elaboration. 

S-^TKARI M(X)KER,IKR 

BENCAU » 

BHAKATER MUKTI-SANDHANI: By 
Joyce Chandra Bayal, Forev:ord by Aclutrya 
Jadnnath Barker, Popular Library, 105/t B, 
Cornu'altie Slrcct, Culculta-6. Price Hs. 5. 

The book in its new edition has been consi- 
d'crably enlarged. Sri Bagal has been constantly 
.striving to kccji us conscious of our cultural 
heritage, particularly of the glorious achieve¬ 
ments of our 19th century thinkers and leaders. 
The desire for freedom did not inspire them to 
l>olitical work alone; they were out to break 
down all barriers that stood in the way of 
national or individual progress. 

Bharatcr Mukti-mndhani, as its name in¬ 
dicates, is an account of the pioneers who had 
set off in quest of India’s freedom. Not all of 
them, but twelve such eminent persons—eleven 
men and one woman—have been selected by 
the author. In the Preface he says: It is not 
the purpose of this book to discuss the life- 
history of those fighters for freedom whose 
glory is widely sung. 

Ram Gopal Ghosh, Haris Chandra Mukher- 
jee, Raj Narayan Basu, NaW Gopal Mitra, 
Sisir Kumar Ghosh, Manomohan Ghosh, 
Anandamohan Basiu, Surendranath Bancrjea, 
Ambika Charan Mazumdar, Aswinikumar 
Datta, Brahmabandhab Upadhyay and Sister 
Nivedita—these are the figures that engage his 
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ntteiition horc. The short but neat, authentic 
biographical studies, we get here, will certainly 
be appreciated by the scrioua-minded reader, 
who cares more for the kernel than for the 
shell. 

D. N. MtJKHEBJEE 

HINDI 

JEKVAN Aim SIIIKSHAN: By Viiwba. 
ihsta Sahiiyn Montlal, Nne Delhi. 'l952. Py. 
32/f. Price J?s. 2. 

8AKVODAYA KE SEVAKON SE: By 
Vinobn. Setstn Sohitya Montlal, Netv Delhi, 
JOSS. Pp. 62. Price jour annas. 

SARVODAYA KE GIIOSIIANAPATRA: 
By Vinoba. Hosta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi, 
loss. Pp. 62. Price jour annas. 

NAYA MASIIIA: By ‘Ashant’. Aiwilable 
from the author. Hhanti-sande.s'h Kttvynlaya, 
Khnqadia, Monqhyr, Bihar. Pp, S2. Price 
Re. 1. 


Vinobaji’s voice is as a voice of the Eternal 
in time. For, his roots being in the wisdom of 
the ages, as expounded particularly by our 
ancient seers and sages, he brings to bear on the 
current problems of life a vision and a view¬ 
point which provide a proper perspective for a 
consideration of those problems. Jeevan and 
Shikshan is a collection of his speeches and 
writings, w'hieh the youth will do well to make 
their manual of daily life. Sarvodaya Ke Sn'o- 
kan Sc is a record of his eight addresses to (he 
constructive workers assembled at Chandil 
Sarvodaya Sanimclan, held in March, 1953, as 
Sarvodaya Ke Ghosknnopatra contains his three 
speeches at the same Sammelnn enunciating the 
truth that is Sarvodaya, 

Naya Masiha is an antliology of “fceling- 
and-fervo'ur-full” poems, woven by the young 
iwomising jjoot of Rihar, around the New 
Messiah of the age, Vinobaji and his gosp<>l. 

G. M. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 
NEW DISCOVERIES 

By MARIE LOUISE BURKE 

A NF.W APPROACH TO 'I'ltK MESSAOE OK SwAMI VrVKKANANOA 

The author discusses the hithertoforc unknown facts regarding the Swamiji’s 
first sojourn in the U.S.A. She substantiates her treatise ipioting relevant 
material from the American Press of those days and other prominent 
personalities acqiininted with Swami Vivekananda. 

have a message to the West as Buddha had a message to the East.” 

—Swami Vivekananda 

Royal octavo .Pages: G39+xix Price: Rs. 20 

Neatly printed on good paper and excellently got up 

With 39 illustrations including the fine frontispiece of Sri Ramakrishna and 
some portraits of Swami Vivekananda. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA : : 4. WELUNGTON LANE. CALCUTTA.13 
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The Last Irisli Romantic 

It. M. Fox writes in The Aryan Path: 

When AV. B. Yeats, (he faniou.s Iri<h pot-t 

man of fine presence--walked down 
O’Connell Street, in the centre of Dublin, he 
had around him an aura of dignified grand-nir. 
His brother Jack Yeats, the artist, was less 
impressive and nuieh slighter. lie came tilong 
the street with the lurching roll of tlio>e sea¬ 
men, tinkers, hoise dcahas and wanderc'rs who 
H) often found iJieir way into his pictures. 

Jack Yi'ats—^a world figure in art and the 
greatest of Irisli p.iinter.s—was lh(> son of John 
Butler Yeats, a brilliant portrait p.ainter who 
W('nt to the Cniled tStat’.'’s in his middle years 
and achieved siicci'.s-i ns a racoittfiir as niueh 
ns thrmigh liis pictures. Always, .laik Yeais 
maintained that his father first taught liini 
(hat there were no hard and fast rules in [laint- 
ing. 'riiis dill not mean, in his case, an igno¬ 
rance of technique. But the free spirit of the 
artist was something that Jack Yeats achieved 
for himself. 

In the Ireland of today, trying with vary¬ 
ing sucie.ss to adapt it.self to the world of 
industry, there arc many regretful glances 
back at the Yeatsean ora, that Celtic Twilight 
period in literature, painting, drama and poetry 
which gave a romantic touch to Irish art. The 
\eats family, more than any other, per-onified 
that period and imparted a romantic glow to 
everything they touched. 

Crowing up in Sligo, in the west of Ireland, 
with the great square shoulder of the Bet Bul- 
hcn mountain looming out of' the mists and 
the wavO' breaking round Ro.sses Point or 
beating against the grey .•'tones of th.e harbour, 

• t was inevitable that when the family moved 
to London, living for .some years in iinpo- 
veri.shed eircumstances, they should look back 
to the d^amy days in filigo as a heaven com- 
jiared with the grey pavements of the hu-Aling 
city. In such a mood W. B. Yeats wrote his 
‘Tsie of innisfree,’' in which he poured out his 
youthful longing. His play The Land of Uearps 
Desire is a fairyland in which it is not difficult 
to irnaginc Ireland as the stimulus to his 
imagination and yearning. 


During this period Jack Yeats began his 
work a.s an illu.strator for various London jour¬ 
nals, doing unpretentious iketehes for odd 
guineas just a.s . B. did with Ins verses and 
leviews. Their two sifters learned the craft of 
weaving and the my.stories of a hand-press from 
William Morris. Later, in Dublin, they estab- 
lisbed the (.'uaia Pre.ss from which came beau¬ 
tifully band-prin ed •."'ditions of AV.B.’s pocm.s 
and Jack Yeats's broadsheets in A’ivid colour 
and bold design. 

Whin .lack Y'eats died in Dublin—on 
Mareh 281 li, -at the ri[ie age of 87, his 
passing snapped the last link of modern Iro- 
tand with the ri'inautlc Ycal'ean era. Far more 
even than his brother W.B.-~w'hosc poetry 
'j.auied tlie Xobel Prize-vlack Yeats stood for 
;i romantic attitude to life. In his later years 
W.B, firunetl liis poeliy of the luxuriant foliage 
of words, pre.senting hi.s ideas in h.ard, baie, 
.simple, realistic term.'. But, jis the y"ar.s 
marched on, Jack Yeats’s pictures became more 
vivid, colourful and obscure. 

Jack Yeats w’cnt on to prove that lii.s 
highly or’glnal pictures had a wide appeal. 
Those pictures tommanded immense sums In the 
world market. They sold for round about two 
thousand pounds each. One reached the stag¬ 
gering figure of four thousand pounds. Artists 
of the mod<'rn “pylon” school, who wore hor¬ 
rified at his romjint'c spirit, had to bow their 
heads at the market value of his picture.'s. 

Exhibitions of his work were held in many 
cities of Euiope, In 1951-52 a travelling exhi- 
b:ti()n visited th-? principal American citic.s 
over a period of eighteen months. He collected 
honours from various countries, including the 
French Legion of Honour. I .saw the amazing 
exhibition of his picture.? at the Tate Oallery 
in I^ondon, remarkable for its size no !: i than 
its scope. Hi.s vivid colouring—deep I,’. 
green.s, crimsons and purples—had the effect 
of making the other pictures look like pallid 
ghosts. 

He painted Irish fairs showing dark wild 
men; tinkers with bold faces and careless, 
imperious gestures; shawled women who had 
natural grace and dignity. His circuses and' 
races were vibrant with lively gaiety. Jack 
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Yeats’s horses have the same grace and energy 
as his people. They are shown in action, with 
’^powerful limbs and rippling mnscles. Later he 
relied more upon colour than design. His study 
of Grafton Street—Dublin’s fashion centre— 
is like a cave of jewelled splendour, with lights 
and shadows. 

His middle period as an illustrator—in 
1934—is seen at ils best in his pictures for 
Patricia Lynch’s The Turjeutter's Donkey 
(Dent, London), This is now a children’s classic 
■and has been published in America, France, 
Holland, Germany and even Malaya. It adds 
to the fascination of Jack Yeats’s pictures of 
Irish donkeys and tinkers when we sec them 
peeping out of the strange Malay text. 

I mot Jack Yeats, on one occasion, at the 
house of an Irish dramatisi just after I had 
written the biography of James (ionnolly, the 
, Irish Labour historian, who was a leader in the 
1916 insurrection in Dublin. I had suggested 
the jacket design for this book—the figure of 
a man holding a sword, with the shadow of 
the sword falling across an open book. This 
was to represent the two sides of Connolly’s 
personality—thought and action. I showed this 
jacket to Jack Yeats and asked his opinion. 

He peered at the design in the piercing 
way he had smiled his slow, whimsical smile. 

'‘Very good!’’ he said, at length. ‘‘The 
best thing about it is that the pages of the 
open book arc blank. This is like the future 
of Ireland which has still to be filled in!” 

He did not want Ireland to be tied down 
to any lino of development. Always he reacted 
against rigid dogma and stood for complete 
freedom. This was the basis of his sympathy 
with the tinkers, the men at the races and cir¬ 
cuses, which he loved to draw, and even with 
those proud, wild, untrammelled hor.ses that 
he has sent galloping for ever over the springy 
turf of the Irish countryside. 

Tlie Artist anil his Critic 

P. Sama Kao observes in Prabuddha 
Bharala: 

I 

Art criticism is not a more dissection into 
various elements out of which a work of art 
has been composed. lb is an expression of the 
synthesis in a medium different from that of 
tile artist, rebuilt out of those very elements' 
in the heart and brain of the critic. A work 
of arlbis an expression of the idea. This idea 
concretized by the artist is always an infinite- 


simal part of himself against an infinite back¬ 
ground of forces known and unknown surg¬ 
ing around and pervading him. The work of 
art is an expression of only a few of such of 
them that have befitted his composition. It, is 
thus a homogeneous product of a selection of 
these forces combined into an unity by the 
artist in his acs'.hetic activity. The product is 
a crystallization of his orvn vision of the 
idea. The idea together with its compossng 
s.rand.s have to be fished up successfully by the 
critic and recomposed into a similar synthesis, 
as it were, by the critic with the help of his 
own knowledge and understanding of the artist 
generally and the work of art in particular, 
before (he critic could judge either the pro¬ 
priety and I lie adecjuacy of the elements or the 
symplionie arcliitectui’e into which they have 
result-rd or synehronized, namely, the work of 
art. TIktc eannoJL be a valid judgement of 
the piece unle.'iS and until the critic has con¬ 
verged all Ills higher knowledge of men and 
Ihings into the ohjcci of his criticism. In a 
way, though not gifted with the same quality 
or amount of creational genius, the critic may 
be regarded as more versatile than the artist. 
Without this versatility the critic cannot 
apiirchend the artist''s idea. One cannot mea¬ 
sure the Himalayas with a yardstick. 

The p.sychological set-up of the artist be¬ 
fore ho jiroduced th.’ work of art and the psy- 
eholo,<>i(al set-up of the critic wlio is out to 
apprehend its idea must be similar. Without 
a eoiTcspondenee and accord between tlie two 
lli'crc cannot he an essential understanding of 
the piece. This corrc'-ponclcnce is variously 
called, ’Sympathy’ l»y the laymen, ‘F.nipathy’ 
by the acsthetician. ami ‘Effluvium’ by the 
piiilosoiihor. This kindiip between them may 
he likincd to the dige.stive juiee which while 
conferring taste on the tongue, helps the tongue 
to sense the quality of the eatable, and, as in 
a process of a.ssimilation, confers health on ils 
masticator. The synthetic apprehension is like 
a mastication. It is also a recomposition of 
tile piooc of art in the critic’s imagination. Un¬ 
less the artist’s vision and the critic’s vision 
tally there cannot be any due appreciation as 
well as a judgement. 

But this appraisement is only by the way. 
The primary function of th-^ critic consists in 
the oduoation of himself in'o the aesthetic ways 
of the artist. Educating others is only secon- 
daiy. For, the ideal critic judges not lest he be 
judged, although he has to spotlight the artist’s 
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quality for the benefit of the world. But in his 
worldly conduct the critic has to plunge into 
the artist’s spiritual depth, fish up the vision 
he has concretized and present it to the world. 
The critic is, therefore, a pearl-fisher. But not 
all the oysters, he throw's up, contain the pearls 
of the artist. Thus his own e(iuipmcnt and 
competency for the task are conditions precc- 
dtait for the critic's ju.st approach to the w'ork 
of art. The critic is in essence an interpreter 
of it too. 

The artist’s creation is a iiuniin of the 
divine creation, tind at its best is only reminis¬ 
cent of it. The iny.^teiy that attaches to the 
divine surrounds tl)e liunian product too. Uhe 
unravelling of the mystery into dispassionate, 
clear and articulate terms ].« the sunimuni bonum 
of criticism. The spiritual injunction Devo 
J3hutva Devtim Yajct (becoming divine, adore 
the divine) is applicable to mundane existence 
also. The critic’s own samfikara, his imagina¬ 
tion and insight, together with powers of appre¬ 
hension of both the temporal and eternal values 
of life,—all these, with his own knowledge of 
the here and (he hereafter, constitute his adhi- 
kara and equipment for the purpose. Without 
these he can neither be wis(', nor just, nor illu¬ 
minating. 

Reverential sympathy, open-mindedness 
and a genuine desire to know’, are the prelimi¬ 
nary pieparation for the ciitic for the under¬ 
standing of the artist’s conception and his 
technique. For w’ilhout this proper appioacli 
the effluvium will not (low into the critic’.s heart 
which would otherwi.se lx* chokeful of his own 
predilections. It is only the clean mirror that 
givc.s the best I'eflection. 

The artist and his critic are both nurslings 
of their times. They cannot l>c completely free 
from the historical influences in their constitu¬ 
tions. Eartlily ones are exclusively realistic in 
their outlook and conduct, while the spiritual 
are often abstract and care only for spiritual 
values. It is easy to determine these two ex¬ 
tremes. But it is difficult to grasp the import of 
a super-sensuous product that lies in between 
them, and which is ingrained with its own in¬ 
finitude of charm and is symptomatic of the 
Truth that is protean. It is in this realm of the 
supra-sensuous and the supra-mental that the 
artist and his critic often flounder. Thus a 
knowledge of the artist’s heritage, physical and 
spiritual, becomes necessary for the critic. For 
the artist knowledge and intuition determine 
the idea, and discrimination the elements pro¬ 
per for its architecture. These are the very 


elements of the critic’s analysis, reconstruction 
(of the artist’s vision), and appraisement. 

Paul (.lauguin has put it, “Art is an abstraction 
‘which is derived’ from nature in dreams in the.,j 
presence of nature.” Thus the beauty in Nature 
becomes the real springboard for the artist’s 
jump into the beauty of the empyrean. The 
critic can ill-afford not to recognize this fact. 
In more ways than one, the artist’s composition 
is only an alchemization or sublimation of the 
gross into the subtle, and a regathering and blend¬ 
ing, as it w’cre, of the myriad arcs of light into 
a dazzling perfect round, fl'his he docs into his 
own melody consonant w'ith his own svabhava 
and quite adcciuatcly for his owm purpose. 

II 

The different theories of art, ‘Art for Art’s 
sake’, ‘.\rL for morality’s sake’, ‘Art for utility’s 
.sake,’ etc., and the various schools, ‘the 
Natural’, ‘the Impressionistic’, ‘the Abstract,’ 
‘the Cubistic’, ‘the Realistic’, ‘Dadaism’, ‘Fauv- 
i.sm’, ‘Pointicilli.sm’, ‘Graphism,’ ‘the Calli¬ 
graphic’, etc., and their super-types resulting 
therefrom, are, to put it hard, emanations of the 
unc<‘rtain mind that knows not itself. At best 
they are honest statements of self’s adventures 
in the realm of beauty infinite and indeter¬ 
minate, sometimes charmingly delineated and at- 
more times repulsively portrayed. But as the 
ci ecds stand they arc based upon one’s own pre¬ 
dilections of like, and dislike. ‘AVater finds its 
own level’ in the aesthetic field too, and these 
various schools in the matter of both conception 
and execution are inevitable; for, the human 
being is not of one temperamental or cultural 
pattern. In the swelter and confusion of these 
there has resulted a great imbalance and disquiet - 
in the heart of a genuine seeker of beauty. 
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Alt is one though its facets are many. It 
jis predilection that defines its nature and func- 
^tion differently, colouring them, however, with 
♦the light of its own eyes. It is indisputable that 
art which has the greatest appeal to senses, and 
is unique in that it is not abstemious but com¬ 
bines pleasure with profit to an utmost degree 
and has the rarest power to lift us out of our¬ 
selves into subtle realms of the human spirit, 
should be our most reliable guide to spirituality. 
Thus the function and the object of art ig nob 
merely temporal. Art abides in eternal values, 
inspiring and helping one to become that from 
which both the edible and the inedible, and the 
ineffable have proceeded as though from a 
magician’s wand. Art is never deficient, but 
always full. The forms in which it shows itself 
are various and inexhaustible. Its residuum is 
• also full. It does not suffer from surfeit. Behind 
^its cloying appearance there is the indestructible 
Norm of all things. There is nothing like the 
good and the bad, nor the true and the false in 
art that endures. The main function of the 
critic lies in lifting iIk; golden bowl of illusion 
from off appearance to discover for us the Truth 
concealed thereunder. It is, therefore, imminent 
that the art critic should be an ideal guide. 

Assessment of a piece of art should be only 
on permanent values. In the matter of their 
determination it is no gtiod shying at the issue 
saying that it is metaphysical or liyper-psycho- 
logical. When once it is gr.'inted that the mind 
is the seat of all ideas, and that all theories are 
but tangible expression of them, the inward 
constitution of man becomes the real actor 
behind the scenes. As Dr. Cousins has put it, 
“Art is religion turned ouiw'ards: religion is art 
turned inw'ards.” Simply because the motive dc 
force is complex or undecipherable it is no 
reason to justify the eccentric specimen of art 
on the ground of its author’s independent out¬ 
look or originality. Novelty is not necessarily 
an element of beauty. In fact, there is nothing 
new under the sun save perhaps the antics of 
the mad; for, the mad is the most original 
because he is possessed of an infinite number of 
faces and his acts are sporadic and seemingly 
unrelated either to past or the future. A piece 
of art does not become charming or true because 
majority apprehend its import, or less so be¬ 
cause all are unable to understand it. Therefore, 
the critic is really the negotiator of an undcr- 
>^tanding of the artist by the layman. 

‘Art for Art’s sake’ in the pure material 
sense is now a dead slogan, for all photographio. 
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realism stands condemned. This sloganalive 
only on the metaphysical plane where art is 
deemed yoga, and perfection is defined as 
karmasu kausalam. The creation of genuine 
and endurable art-pieces is motiveless, sponta¬ 
neous, unprcrnedilatod and unintentioned. Since 
everyi,hing is linked up by time and causation, 
nothing is free and existing for its own sake. 
Everything reflects the divine though in different 
degree. Thus the cubistic trend which strives to 
ineorjKuatc' multiple ])lanes of existonev through 
geometrical ]'.alteins is really laudable provided 
it could give us a synthetic coinposition instead 
of a cri>s-cro.''S metlley of unpolarizod planes 
analysed through intellect. The cubistic art as 
it now obtains even at its best lands us into an 
eerie realm of archaeol(>gical remains of dead 
bime.s rather than into a world of living beings 
where like is attracted to the like with the 
sensuous spell of flesh and blood by a life force 
both temporal and eternal. For, the cubistic 
piece is a product of pure intellect and appeals 
only to the intellect. It does not touch and 
sway the heart. This intellectual attempt to 
break up latlu'r than compose form is like dis¬ 
section of a Sirisn to know its melody of tint and 
perfume; for, art's glory and deleciability lie 
only in jiynthe^is and not in analysis. 

Expression is the eoncrcllzation of the in¬ 
tangible abstract with the aid of tangible 
metiiuin like sound or fenn. Impression is the 
j)Crctplil)le imag' made over the mind by ex¬ 
pression. Impressionism and its supertypes are 
but conditions for any piicei)t. There cannot bo 
exj'rcssiun or impression communicated without 
the att(mi)l to crystallize tlie nebulous or mar- 
ghring off the infinite into Uie finite. Thought is 
abstract but the dclineudon of it is not strictly 
abstract any longer oven in its most cloudy 
sta'^c. Thus we sec there is absolutely no mean¬ 
ing in any regimcnttition of art into the 
different schools excepting perhaps to grade its 
quality from the technical viewpoint. This 
cannot change either the nature or function of 
art, which remains yet supreme. Life is made up 
of the gross iis well as the suldle; the technique 
that may be ajipropriate to hit off the gross can 
in no rnaiirnT be deemed so in our dealings with 
the suldic and the dernal. Rugged masses of 
tint recklessly sph>shed or scratches of broken 
lines criss-cross, or the <ye-j)iercing angular 
attitudes, cannot be justified in any true con¬ 
ception of art and its api>ropriatc‘ technique, 
essential for administering Saniani, Sivam, and 
Sfundaram, which is necessarily the supreme 


triune function of all art; For the cactus can 
nowise be deemed the maidenhair. i 

Many of the above schools of art are 
differentiated mostly by technique. They are- 
based upon different notions of effectiveness. 
Pointicillism is, in fact, the decomposition of the 
organic and the synthetic into what may be 
called its elemental amorphous state. At its best 
it manipulates successfully the blending of one 
clement of composition into the other effacing 
their marginal outlines. In a way this style' 
transfigures the essential unity of life in that 
objt'cts arc not quite independent of one another, 
and that true edibility lies only in the mutual 
blending of one into the other in a holy 'eamara- 
ckrie’, as it were, of the softest eolour-blcnd. 
This flowing in of the colour masses, one into 
the other, like the nonegoistical blending of in¬ 
dividualities is really symbolical of harmony. , 
That technique is the proper and best which 
appropriately and adcquatclj”^ .sets out in the 
most glamour-way the aesthetic concept . It can 
never be labelled as such and such. The poetry 
of Turner’s laudscai)c;s, the sublimity of Leon¬ 
ardo d;i Vinci and Michelangelo, the eteniality 
of Dur Padmajuaii, 8urnath Buddha, Srisaila 
\ataraja-Siva, Elephanta’s Mahesa-imirti, the- 
cloying .swcetne.''S of yithani^•a.«sal Danc<T, and 
il’.e s[K‘ll of the Titian tint or the luminant dark 
of Rembrandt, are very much to bo wished for 
in the- modern renascent India. 

If Avc believe in evolution, biological and 
spiritual, and its continuous i)rogress tiierc is no 
ne('d (o hark hack to primitive typos of art des¬ 
pite their being spontaneous, rhythmical and 
vigorous. These qualities are not their monoply.'^ 
There ought to be levelling up rather than level-** 
ling down in any activity of life. The sedulous 
aping of the modern western art, conccptionally 
as well as technically, has only landed us into 
a morass and wiped out our unique and precious 
art-heritage. 

Ill 

An individual piece, however true and re¬ 
presentative, may not suggest the artist’s quali-C 
ty fully. It is only a record of his mood or being 
at a particular moment of his evolution. Most 
pieces of art register only being and not becom¬ 
ing. The ‘becoming’ ones are the really pro¬ 
phetic. It is also true that most works of art 
arc pictorial delineations of the artist’s lyrical 
or iTK'taphysical flashes. These moments are as, 
fugitive as the artist himself, though not his 
quality that has over-reached itself on the way 
to the eternal and the Absolute. This seeming^ 
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paradoji of existence in both temporality and 
oternality at the same peak of time, between 
being and becoming, is not peculiar to the artist 
and his creations^ It is the critic’s duty to be 
similarly cpmprchensivc. 

There is absolutely no shadow of the critic’s 
ego in a just or proper appraisement save per¬ 
haps Ilia own individual manner or style of in¬ 
terpretation. Just as the artist is a vehicle for 
divine thought the critic; is a vehicle for its cor¬ 
rect interpretation. The critic is, therefore, 
bound to‘delivcr the goods’ all safe and sound. 
He cannot legislate his own terms in such a bar¬ 
gain. In a way a just critic is often the artist’s 
best showman. He is not his ‘conductor’ or 
‘stage-manager’. Though criticism is roughly an 
accompaniment in a different medium of the 
artist’s tunc in creation, yet it is individual in 
the sense it is the critic’s own. It should be 
purged of all ‘di-sijorsion and diffusion' in order 
to be clear and authoritative. 

A good critic is al'^o an enjoyer of the i)icec 
of art, to the same degree as the artist him.self. 
But tb re is a difference between the critic and 
the layman. The critic’s enjoyment and the 
apprehension of its trutli is dttepor and more 
eomprcltensive, intelketually and intuitively, 
than that of the layman. Hence, the critic is 
entitled to be its interpreter and educator. 

High art may or may not be a true reflec¬ 
tion of the limes but its genre type is. The 
latter portrays the social, the ethical and the 
spiritual trends of the society. In eveiy form 
of art there is the suggestion of Tliat that is 
beyond one’s ])ure intellectual cognition and 
sonsoiy apprehension. Hieratic art may be cited 
as an instance. It is only the supra-logos akin 
to spiritual insight tliat can be sure of reaching 
the artist’s supermental activity and apprehend 
the Truth it has gasped. Like the spiritual 
artist his critic is also “no man in every man, 
and every man in no man”. In other words, for 
true and A^alid criticism the critic should have 
sunk his own individuality in the Universal like 
Sri Ramakrishna and lived out imaginatively 
ihe multiple oxislenecs of life. He should lean 


only on Goodness and Beauty' in order 

to be just, fair and attractive. In a way the 
good critic, like the artist, is a high-priest of the 
Divine in that he also interprets the Divine. 
Like Isis hiding herself in her cloud of tresses 
the artist may hide himself in his technique. 
The artist’s duty lies in unravelling the mystery. 
His duty is not the counting of the spots in the 
sun or the moon; for the sun and the moon are 
great not Ix’cause of them but in spite of them. 
The artist and his critic therefore adore the 
Divine though in different ways. They are in¬ 
dispensable complements of each other like the 
knower and the knowledge. 

“But’’ is an eternal shadow over existence. 
It delimits perfection. As Browning stressed, 
the artist should “prepare ll)e eye for future 
sight and the tongue of speech, present us with 
the complete cngincery of a poet, . . . the func¬ 
tion of beholding with an understanding kecn- 
nes.s the Universe, Nature, and Man in their 
actual state of i)erfection in ‘imperfection’.” 
The artisr does not paint pictures and hang them 
on the wails, but carries them on the retina of 
his own eyes; We must look deep into his own 
('yes to see tlios-e pictures on tliem. He is rather 
a seer accordingly than a fashioner and what he 
prfuluecs will be; le^s a work than an effluence, 
'^rhat effluence cannot etisily be considered in 
abstraction from his own persoalily,—being in¬ 
deed the very radiance and aroma of his person¬ 
ality projected from it but not sci)ai’ated. 

The primary function of both the artist and 
his critic,—one With his own creation and the 
other with a tru(> and an adequate interpretation 
tlKTcof—is’•to lift their “fellows with (their) 
half-apprel>on^ionh! up to (their) sphere (s) by 
intensifying the impact of details (of) the 
phenoincnir around (them), whether spiritual or 
material and rounding off their univessal mean¬ 
ing.” For, ‘‘not what man secs but what God 
yoos—the Ideal of Plato” and of Sri Samkara 
{Svatma-virnponam: V. 95) “the seeds of crea¬ 
tion lying burning in the Divine Hand—it is 
towards these” both the artist and his critic 
struggle. 
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Afanasi Nikitin and His Journey to India 

In an article in the News and Views from 
the Soviet Union N. Goldberg and A. Osipov 
observe: 

Early in the 19th century the famous Kus- 
sian historian Karamzin found a loth-centuiy 
chronicle in a monastery lil)rary which among 
other accounts conlaimd a laic by Afanasi 
Nikitin, a Tver merchant, on his travels in 
India. The tale is called Ja'irmy Beyond Three 
Seas, in which ihe author told in lively lite¬ 
rary style the story of hi^ tiavel.^ and inipn's- 
sions of what he had seen and experienced in 
the far-away country. 

l'RArax)f;i-E OF THE IAer Merchant 

Karamzin properly understood the instruc¬ 
tive importance of the story and was justly 
proinl that 15tli-century Russia had its own 
Taverniers ‘and Chardins, who though less 
educated wctc equally fearless and enterpris¬ 
ing; he was also proud that Indiatis leariud of 
Rus.sia befon* they had of Portugal, Holland, 
or Engdand. "While Vasco do Gama was only 
thinking of the possibility of tiiuKng a rimte 
from Africa to Hindustan the Russian mer¬ 
chant from Tver had already bec-n trading on 
the coast of Malabar. 

That is how the splendid specimen of IGth 
centiny literary work wa.s made available to 
the Russian educated community. Soon there¬ 
after it also became known to Western Euro¬ 
pean intellectuals. In the thirties of the dytli 
century it w'as translated into German, and a 
score of years later count Vyegorsky, a close 
friend of the great Russian poet Pushkin, 
translated the Jonrncy into English, and 
through that, true, far from })erfect transla¬ 
tion, it Ix^came known to Indian historians, 
taking a proper place among the best European 
ft0urce.s of ISth-eeiitury Indian history. 

Geimpses of 15 th CENTruv Ri ssia 

All that is known of Afanasi Nikitin him¬ 
self is what he told in his Journey, which ex¬ 
tended from 14()6 to 1472. In this tale Nikitin 
appears before us a mature pcr.'son who had 
seen much' and grown wise with experience. 
His intellectually conscious life, therefore, 
dates to the second and third tpiartcrs of the 
15th century. That was a grim j)eriod in the 
history of the Russian land. A struggle was 
on between Vasili II, Grand Duke of Moscow 
and oh ter dukes, among them the Dtike of 


Tver, w^ho tried to defend their independence 
and feudal privileges. A good many times the 
Duke of Moscow suffered defeat and Moscow 
was captured by his enemies. Everj^where the 
arbitrary rule of the feudal barons prevailed. 
That ceaseless confusion was made use of by 
the Tartars. Tartar horsemen penetrated deep 
into the Moscow duchy plundering or destroy¬ 
ing everything on their way; sometimes they 
got close to its capibal, Mo.scow. 

Victory in that feudal war finally was won 
by the Moscow Duke, but that wa.s after 
Nbkitin had left Russian soil. The Moscow 
Duke won because he was backed by his mili¬ 
tary noblc.s and actively supported by the 
townspeople and merchant class. The tow'ns- 
j)eopIe of other principalities,, including that 
of Tver, Nikitin’s home, were also interested 
in putting an end to feudal anarchy, the arbi- 
Irary rule <d the independent dukes and boyars 
and sitting up a single centralized .state which 
would unite all Russian lands. Loving his 
native land, Afanasi Nikitin doei)ly lamented 
111 '.' disorders in his eoiin'ry and severely con¬ 
demned the feudal tyranny in it. lie graphi¬ 
cally expressed all this in the exclamation: 
‘‘May God save the Russian land. . , . There 
is no eountiy like it in this world.” 

OitTinNAL Destinatio.n Not India ' 

Nikitin was no novice in far journeys. 
Knou ledge of the language current among 
merchants in the Middle East and which for 
many rea.snns he u.scd in his Journey, shows 
that he had been in those countries many 
limes. Being a literate and inquisitive man he 
knew the records of earlier Russian travellers 
who had vi.sifcd Constantinople, Damascus, 
Bagfhdad, Jerusalem, Cairo, Alexandria and 
other towns in the Near and Middle East. 

The original goal of the journey on which 
Nikitin set out in 1466 in the company of other 
Tver and Moscow merchants was not India. 
He and his colleagues wanted to take their 
goods to Transcaucasia, with which Russian 
merchants had long traded, using the Volga 
route. This time too the merchants sailed on 
Volga vessels. 

On the way there the merchant ves¬ 
sels were plundered and some of the merchants 
went back to Russia. Nikitin, however, got to 
Baku, one of the larger towns in Transcaucasia 
and from there went on to Persia. There local 
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merchants advised him to buy a horse, using 
the money which he evidently earned during 
his more than a year’s stay in Transcaucarsa 
and Persia. In Persia merchants told him 
that India was importing horses and that they 
fetched a high price in that country. Nikitin 
took their advice? and after getting to Ormuz 
with his horse ho took passage on an Indian 
vessel with other mcrchasts, crossed the 
Arabian Sea and landed at the port of Chuul. 

FASClNATha> BY THE LAND OF IndIA 
In his Joxirncy Nikitin says very little, 
only in passing, about Transcaucasian and 
Persian towns. It will hardly bo a mistake to 
attribute this fact to tlu; relatively good know¬ 
ledge Kussians had of those areas of Ajiia. 
Everything, however, in style and content of 
the Journey changes wlKn he begins to des¬ 
cribe what he t^aw in India. From the lime he 
sets foot on Indian soil everything becomes' 
important for,him and gets hi.s close attention. 
He describes the appearance of plain people 
and gentry, and the arras of soldiers; he tells 
of the palaces of ,llie feudal baroriS, the huts 
of the poor, and imi.s, also of town artisans 
and of peasants; he tells the reader of habits 
and customs, religions, political events, and 
the wars waged during his•.'^tny in that coun¬ 


try, and even about the way they fed hones 
there, which amazed him. 

Travelling from town to town, Nikitin got 
to Bidar, the capital of the Balunani King" 
dom, which along with the Vijayanagiar, 
Empire, was the strongest state in In^a in tbs 
latter half of the 16th century. 

Nikitin told in detail about Bidar and its 
Sultan and the Sultan’s extraordinary magni¬ 
ficent public appearances, about Mahmud 
Gawun, the Grand Vizier, exceptional beauty 
of the Sultan’s palace in which “everywhere 
there were carvings and gold.” lie noted that 
“the town of Bidar h:wl 1,000 night watchmen, 
outfitted by the kotwal, and they ride their 
hor.ses wearing armour and carrying torches.” 
There were seven gates to the Sultan’s palace,, 
and eveiy gate had 100 watchmen and 100 
deiks who registered everyone entering and 
leaving the paldcc. 

Widening CiuoiiE of Acquaintance 

At first Nikitin .seemed to have associated 
with the town’s authorities, most of whom 
professed the Islamic religion, but gradually, 
tlu' circle of his acquaintance widened. He 
made the acquaintance of many Hindus, 
chiefly merchants, became close friends with 
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them and won their full trust. He says, “They tion of India was not rest^tjsd 
did not keep anything back from me, cither merchant viewpoint, he forget"’we 

in food, trade, prayer or 'other things.” interests of trade, and for this^'Baii^^^^j^iup- 

Nikitin looked upon India not just as a pHed much valuable information on the chief 
curious traveller. He tried to understand the trading centres in India as well as in the,neigh- 
social and spiritual life of the people in its bouring countries. He correctly stated that 
Varied manifestations. He wxote that !^dia nirechants from all over the w'orld gatlrcred in 
had many towns - with large ])opulations. Uiinuz and everything produced in the world 
During his journey from ihe coast to Bidar he could be found there. He noted that horses 
“passed through three towns and sometimes were brought to Dabul from Egypt, Arabia 
four daily.” This especially struck Nikitin Khorosan and Turkestan. Ho stated also that 
who vividly remembered the wide depopulated Calicut was the world centre of trade in spices, 
expanses and the many towns of his native that (lujarat wa.s the indigo centre, and that 
Russian land razed by the Tarttus. A careful Ceylon was famous for its elephant and pru- 
and thoughtful observer, Nikitin noted, how'- cious stones, i’cgu, he said, was famous not 
ever, that while India was popuIou.s and Nature for its many Buddhist monks alone, whom ho 
there was magnificent and generous, there were called “dervishes”, but also for its rubies, for 
also great social contrasts, lie wrote: “The which Burma was famous, and, finally that 
rural people are very i)Oor and the boyars arc “Chin and IMachin,*’ that is, China, was 
rich and live in luxury.” After staying for famous for its porcelain. In the spring of 1472 
four months in Bidar ho arranged with his Nikitin decided to return liome. 

Hindu friends to go to Parvata on the Kislna Homeward Bound 

River, about 100 miles from the present Hydcra- He left Dabul on an Indian vessel and a 
bad, where a temple of Shiva stood. At that little more" than a month later, arrived at the 
time a religious holiday in honour of Shiva Somali Coast, which was altogether uncx- 
was held in Parv'ata, and, to use Nikitin’s jiected by the seafarers. From there, after 
figure of speech, “all India wa.** there.” paying ransom in rice and pepper to pirates, 

A Free Thinker Nikitin and hi.s eomi)anion.s went on to Masgat 

Here we should underline another impor- on the Arabian Peninsula, and later arrived at 
tant trait of Nikitin. He wuis, of course, a Ormuz. In his Journey he tells of the inter- 
religious man an 4 l loyal to the Hu.>sian Ortho- ncciiie wars in Persia, wliich prevented him 
dox Church. He refused to renounce his reli- from following the route he well knew to the 
gion even when tlic Khan of .Junir threatened Caspian Sea. From Koshan in the north of 
him that if he refused to accept the Islamic I’ersia he was coini)clled to turn in the direc- 
faith his pro])crlv would Ik> confiscated and he lion of Tavriz in Azerbaijan and later he went 
would lose his freedom. Nikitin was enough of \o Trapezund, a port on the Black Sea. In 

a free thinker to state in his Journey after the latter place 'Purkbh officials took away 

acquainting himself with the Hindu religions: from him what little was left with him. He 
“God know.s the true faith and the true faith was happy, however, to have Ix’cn permitted 
is to recognize one God and to pronounce his to proceed to his country. He crossed the 
name in i)yrity in every clean place.” This Black Sea battling storms and bad weather 
free thinking explains Nikitin’s' respect for tho and landed on the Crimean coast in the town 
religious views and rituals of the Hindus, a of Kafa (thb Iprcscnt Feodosiya), a famous^ 
resjrect so rarely shown by other travellers to port through which trade was carried on then 
India before and after him. between the Russian lands and countries of the 

It is amazing how this plain Russian mcr- Near East. His native land was not so far 
•iChant who had been left with practically no away then, and Nikitin travelled over the 
Itooney and who, it may he said, was unknown regular route to the North via Kiev and 
to anybtmy, managed to make the acquain- Smolensk, hoping to get to Tver from there, 
t^ce and even get friendly with [icople of The privations he suffered on the difficult re- 
walks of life, Ihis enabled him to turn journey from India evidently had under- 
^i^rebcnd the complex life of India. mined his health and he died not far from 

VaduaiWe Information on Indian Trade Smolensk, without seeing his native Tver and 

Aithoiiyh Nikitm s approach to the doscrip- his near and dear ones. 

I^rinted and published by Nibaran Chandra Das, Prabasi, Press Private Limited, 

120-2, Upper Cir Cular Road, Calcutta-9 . 



During his second visit to tlie United States in W16, Rafci^ian^h 
Tagoil planted an urn trith ivy for the “Shakespeare Ganlcn 
renamed the “acveland C'uUural Gardena’ in ^kefeller Park. 
Tho photograph is hitherto unpublished m India 
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Justice in Ind^ 

El;’«nvhcrt; in tliose notes wc have put on 
record extracts from the six’eches of tlic 
Prcsid('nt, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. S. R. 
J)a). Both liave laid emplia-'-is on the Supreme 
Court, being the final arbiter .of law and justice, 
should «li.spense justice for all at a co-..t that 
can be borne by all sufferers from the wrong¬ 
doer. 

Dr. Rajendra Pra-ad, the President, was 
very careful in not making any suggestions for 
this “'J’emple of Justice,” as it was. termed by 
the Chief Justice, bc'coniing a veritable citadel 
of law and justice. He only laid a plea at its 
tloor, for lowering the cawts and speeding the 
process of law. The Chief Justice, on the other 
hand, was more clear. He stated with 
emphasisi: 

“The writs which will issue from this 
citadel of law and order, should run to the 
fartherst corner of this vast country, bringing 
adequate relief to the oppressed and just re¬ 
tribution to the wrong-docr whoever he may 
be.” 

Wc are not in a position to suggest any 
remedies, either for the improveineni; in the 
process of dispensing justice, regarding delays 
and ca=its, for that duty devolves in another 
quarter altogether, nor can we suggest that the 
Hupremc Court be vested with all the powers 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
i)os?iiesses, for that again is a matter for the 
Lok Sabha. But we can certainly affirm that 
there is Very little justice available, as dis- 
i)ensed today, for the relief of the oppressed, 
and for just retribution on the wrong-doer. 
There is a crying need for remedial measui'cs, 



but the cries merely echo in the wilderne.ss of 
a pseudo-democracy—for democracy in the 
Union of India |.•^ccnls only to operate for a few 
months, at each general election. 

There is corruption and callousness at the 
highest quarter.il 'today, else there could not be 
such a rmnpanl, open, and country-wide black- 
marketing in es.sentials today. What remedy is 
there for that in our highfalutin Constitution? 
There is opjiression by high officials, the only 
remedy for Vhich is an extremely costly and 
long-drawn proce-s of law, in the working of 
which the scales are heavily loaded in favour 
of the oppressor, who ojx'rates with the moneys 
extracted from the tax-payer, and escapes scot- 
free even when found to be not only in the 
wrong but guilty of arbitrary injustice. This 
is the one thing that has fostered corruption 
and arbiti'ary and gros:ily unjust action by those 
who arc in charge of the administration. 

The absence' of even a semblance of justice, 
in the matter of the two evibi noted above, is 
dccjily felt by every honCst man in the Union 
of India today. The Con.slitution, over which 
our Pre>ident W’axed so eloquent at the opt^ning 
of the Supreme Court, has provided every venue 
of -escape for the wTong-docr, official or non¬ 
official, provided he has plenty of ill-gotten 
wealth. We say ill-gotten after due considera¬ 
tion, because to the honest even the iwocess of 
making both endi^ meet, where bare existence is 
concerned, is an arduous and perilous process, 
let alone begetting wealth. 

If democracy connotes the even dispen'sa- 
tion of law and order for the law-abiding and the 
honest, and if India is, indeed, a democracy 
today, then yv'hat iis needed is a new definition 
of Justice, 
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Aflminislrative Reforms 

Recently two important reports wore pub¬ 
lished with regard to the problem of adminis¬ 
tration. One wa(S the Kerala Administrative 
Rej)ort, the other was the Gorwala Report on 
the state of public administration in Mysore. 
The Kerala Administrative Reforms Committee’s 
rej)ort was more broad-based and general, while 
the Gorwala Re])ort dealt with jnarticular as- 
I)octs of Mysore administration. Both these 
reports deserved close study by all those who 
w'erc interested in the future of the country. 
The importance of a sound administrative 
machinery for the formulation and execution of 
plan schemes could be hardly over-cniphasized 
in the conti'xt of the constantly widening j)ublic 
sector. 

The Kerala Committee headed by Shri 
Namboodiripad in its general report (a more 
detailed repoid on the reorganization of in¬ 
dividual de])artments was cx])ccted to lx- pub¬ 
lished in early vSeptember) referred to the 
fundamentally altered objectives of Govern¬ 
ment in India after independence which called 
for greater and more effective pojndar parti¬ 
cipation at all le\xls of administration. 

“There is nee<l,” the report said, “for esta¬ 
blishing democratic bodies with substantial 
powers from the level of the village upwardcs. 
Arrangements should exist for the association of 
the people’is representatives with the adminis¬ 
tration either in an advisoiy capacity or in a 
more jmsitive manner according to the impor¬ 
tance of the lov'd and the nature of the 
activity. In matters of development these 
democratic bodies should have a definite and 
m'jM)nsible role both in planning and in ensur¬ 
ing execution.” 

Along with this democratisation there 
should be decentralisation of authority. The 
committee urged for steps to be taken “to 
ensure (i) greater delegation of authority to 
lower units of administration, (ii) co-ordination 
of the activities of officials at all levels, (iii) 
improv'ement of the moral and I'ocial purposive¬ 
ness of the services, (iv) proper adjustment of 
the relationship between officials and non- 
oflficials, and (v) proper canali-ation of the 
democratic spirit for constructive work.” 

The committee suggested that panchayats 
should be made the units of administration. 


“It is not meant by this that the panchayatsl 
should (or could) exiercise the same degree and 
extent of power® in respect of all matters. The 
functions of panchayats may be divided into 
three categories: (i) tliose in respect of which 
they will have full devolution of powers; (ii) 
those in respect pf which they will function as 
agents of Government with executive dele¬ 
gation of powers; and (iii) those in respect of 
vfhich their role will be advisory.” 

• The report dealt in some details with these 
three types of works and the financial aspect of 
their execution. 

The committee took note of the public 
criticism about the functioning of the Secre¬ 
tariat and pointed out that the situation could 
not be improved without a change “isimul- 
tancously both in the nature of work done in 
the Secretariat and in the procedures adopted. 
Secretariat work should be confined to the fram¬ 
ing of policies, laying down rules and principles 
of procedure, financial control, work connected 
with Icgiislation, general direction and evalua¬ 
tion of the work done.” 

The report also dealt with the recruitment, 
training, promotion, conduct, rules, etc., of the 
si'rvices and the relation between the Minister 
and the civil servant and procedures for asso¬ 
ciating non-otficial« with tlie budgeting proce¬ 
dure and financial control. 

“Government servants having dealings 
with the public,” the Report added, “should .set 
apart a pre.scribcd time for meeting and hearing 
them and should also meet and hear them with 
patience and sympathy. There should be faci¬ 
lities in jiublic offices for people to wait. 
Whenever possible requests made by parties 
should be examined and the orders made known 
to them immediately. Where this is not pos¬ 
sible. a definite time-limit before which ordons 
will be pa.ssefl should be intimated and it should 
be kept. 

Shri Elamkulam Mana Shankaran Namboo¬ 
diripad, Chief Minister of Kerala, was the 
Chairman of the conunittee of which the other 
members were: Shri Joseph Mundassery, 

Minister for Education and Co-oi)eration, Shri 
N. E. S. Raghavachari, I.C.S., Chief Secretary 
to the Kerala Government, Prof. V. K. N. 
Menon, Director, Indian Institute of Public 
Adminiidtration, New Delhi, Shri H. D. Mala- 
viya, formerly Editor of the A.-I.C.G. Eco- 
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nomic Review, New Delhi, Shri P. S. Nataraja 
Pillai, Ex-Minister of Travancorc-Cochin State 
and Shri G. Paramoshwaran Pillai, Retired 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Travan- 
core. 

The picture of Mysore administration dis¬ 
closed by the report submitted by Shri A. D. 
Ciorwala to the State Government of Mysore 
might not be found too much different from that 
obtaining in some of the other States. It de¬ 
picted a state of incompetence, indecision and 
bungling. There was extensive slackness of 
administration. Ministerej often held up files 
for too long cither because they were unable to 
make up their minds or because they did not 
wish to deal with a particular matter till the 
Cabinet as a w’hole had reached an unanimous 
decision. Files in the Mysore Secretariat had 
shown a strange facility for getting lost. Shri 
Gorwala referml to the extravagance in the 
administration. The Vidhan Sablm building 
was con.structed at a cost of two crores of 
rupees. The Ministers had shown a particular 
fondness for numerouis costly entertainments at 
public cost, maintenance of costly guest houses 
and for luxurious tours. The officials also 
naturally followed suit. 

Shri Gorwala, w'hose views on i)rohibiti(m 
were well knmvn, suggested a radical reorga¬ 
nization of the State’s finances, recommending 
the abandonment of prohibition. On this point 
th(; Hitavada remarks: 

“This i.s a suggestion which is bound to be 
frowned upon by the State Government as pro¬ 
hibition has become an article of faith and a 
prestige issue with the Congress Governments. 
Yet any dispassionate ol>scrver of the prohibi¬ 
tion experiment in Mysore a« in other States 
will come to the conclusion that it has, on the 
one hand, failed to wean the addicts from 
drinking and has, on the other, led to large- 
scale illicit distillation and smuggling of Ikpior 
into the dry areas. Croree of rupees are being 
spent on the enforcement staff and yet drinking 
goes on tmabated. Prohibition ha<s resulted in 
a heavy loss to the exchequer, from the point 
of view of revenue and enforcement, corruption 
among the excise and police staff and a defiant 
attitude towards law by those engaged in the 
I.D. liquor trade. We are, therefore, glad that 
Mr. Gorwala has sounded a note of warning 
against any idea of extending prohibition to the 


remaining part of Mysore State. It is time that 
the Congress Party does some rethinking about 
prohibition. Hundreds of crores are being lost 
due to prohibition with no corresponding benefit 
to the country and at a time when the Second 
Plan iis collapsing due to lack of finance. Real¬ 
ism demands that the prohibition policy should 
be submitted to a searching and impartial 
review by a team of observers.” 

Foreign Aid and Development 

Professor Tibor Monde, the noted French 
political scientist -examines in an article in the 
Bi-monthly United Ania some of the aspccte of 
economic development in the under-developed 
omintrio-5 with particular reference to the 
Western attitude. He believes that the West 
ran still exercise a decisive influence over the 
course of economic development in the retarded 
areas provided it adopted a clearly thought-out 
policy. In practice, howewr, the West did 
nothing to foster the process of development 
w'hich could be beneficial to the inhabitants of 
the area. Western aid, given so far under the 
various programmes and schemes, served three 
clearly-dcfincd aims, Profo-isor Mendc writes; 
“Firstly, and in their most cnliglitcned form 
tlic'y were designed to help the economic pro¬ 
gress and istrengtiicn the social resistance of the 
recipient countries. Secondly, tlicy were des¬ 
tined to prepare the ground for, and to render 
more remunerative, private investments. And, 
thirdly, they were openly armed at assuring 
strategic advantages.” 

All theses i)rogrammes had certain common 
features. “The most obvious common feature 
has been,” Prof. Mendc adds, “that the sums 
employed w-ithin frame, have been, and without 
oxec’ption, grossly inadequate even for the 
limited tasks prescribed to mix schemes. Their 
second general characterktic has been that they 
have tended to fortify to patch up, or to revive 
the economic vsystem which the imposed bi¬ 
lateralism of the colonial relation has created, 
rather than to aid in the formation of a new 
kind of ccc^omic fracture sullied to the political 
conditions and the psychological coroUariea of 
national independence [i.c.. Western aid had 
always sought to maintain economic colonial¬ 
ism—^Ed., M.R.]. The third distinctive feature 
of all thigp aid-schemes has been in their almost 
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nnivcrfial lark oI serious results in the form of 
hn)>i()vc(l livinj; standards or of greater social 
contentment. Fourthly, and finally, these schemes 
(le.stined to aid the ‘under-developed areas’ of 
the world—whose funds have been voted by 
appealing to the selfish interests of the voters 
of the donor countries—have (apart from minor 
exceptions) failed to convince the recipients 
that they served ‘noble’ motives and have led 
to more hostility than gratitude. In reality — 
and paiticularly where aid wa- openly linked 
to strategic condition'-—thc'^e aid schemes 
tenderl to create friction and irritation and 
rather than to cement tlie links l>,tween donor.-; 
and recipients, have encoiiiag’cd sibpieions con¬ 
cerning the motives of indiv-trialized countries." 

Prof. IMemh’s assessment coven- the, 
same points as are often made by the Ai'-ian 
Clitics of AVe-tern aid. This endorsement by a 
leading AWstern political scientist should help 
public opinion in the West to take a morr' 
ohjective viinv of the Asian attitude than has 
hitherto been evident. A changed perspective 
of aid in which strategic considerations would 
be less jirominent would not only be more help¬ 
ful to the n'cipient countries but would also 
10 -.“^. n mutual suspicion and Ic'nsion and would 
be a great indirect help to world jicace. 

Stolislirnl Tables Rdai'mq to Banks in India 

The “Statistical Tables relating to b.ank- 
in Iiulia, 19o7.“ ref:mly published by the 
Reserve Rank of India, contain- as usual, a 
w<alth of st.'itistical data jicrtaining to indivi¬ 
dual banks ami the banking '-y-tein as a whole, 
based on their balance-sheets. The variolr-' 
tables ill the volume disclo-e the all-round pro- 
gro-s made hy the banking system during 1957. 
1’here was a rise in deposits, advanees, invost- 
menl.< and offiees of both joint-stoek and co- 
oiK'rativo banks covered by the Tables, 

The general improvement in business in the 
joint-stoek sector, was, hou-vver, confined to 
schodul(?d banks only. Non-schedukd banks 
showed all-round declines in deprk-its, advances, 
irive-stmcnts and number of ofTiecs. A major 
portion of tin’s was however attributed to the 
shifting of tw'o important non-schodnlcd bankfS 
from non-schedulcd to scheduled category. As 
regards schodulcd banks, the most outstanding 
feature during the year under review was the 


sj^cctacular rise of Rs. 280 crorcs in their depo- 
t-its. Deposits of Indian scheduled banks 
showed a rise of Rs. 264 crores while the foreign 
sclreduled banks which had suffered a loss of 
Rs. 7 crorca in their deposits in 1956 showed a 
rise of Rs. 16 crores in 1957, One-half of the 
increase in deposits under the Indian scheduled 
banks was accounted for by the State Bank of 
India alone, bulk of which may be attributed 
to a special factor, namely, the accrual of dejio- 
sits arising from transactions connected with 
import of foodgrains, under P.L. 480. 

By tyi)es of deposits, it is observed that 
two-thirds of the deposit expansion took place 
under tim:- deposits. The large incrcahc in time 
d('])0sits was also rc'^ponsible for a sharp rise 
in interest payments by banks on de{)osits. The 
general oxpan.sion in deposit.s may be related to 
factors ;?ucb as the ex])ansionary effect of 
Government deficit financing, the ^liaip import 
cuts during the year W’hich might liavo led to 
temporary investment of surplu.- funds with 
banks in time deposits, mobilization of saving-; 
facilitated by the increase in deposit rates and 
the opening of new offices during the year. 

Advance.? of scheduled banks continued to 
rii.'C during the year. At the end of 1957, total 
advances and bills of scheduled banks stood at 
Rs. 894 crores showing a rise of Rs. 74 crons 
over the year n.s compared wdth an increase of 
Rs. 155 crores in 1956. The smaller rise 
during 1957 was attributed to a reduction 
in demand for finance followiaig the 
severe import cuts, to attempts made by banks 
to pres.;; down the level of advance,? followdng 
advice from the Reserve Bank and to a sharp 
seasonal contraction in advances eince the 
middle of 1957. The average level of advances 
and bills as disclosed by the weekly returns of 
scheduled banks, however, ishow'ed a rise of 
R.S. 129 crorcs during the year as compared with 
an increase of Rs. 140 orore;; in 1956. The earn¬ 
ing capacity of banks from this source was, 
therefore, maintained during 1957. 

Investments of scheduled banks which had 
rcmaincxi steady around Rs, 400-420 crores in 
the past three years rose sharply to over 
Rs. 500 crorcs by December 1957. This indi¬ 
cates an investment of surplus funds by banks. 
The change in the structure of liabilities and 
as'-'f'ts had their impact on the earnings and ex¬ 
penses of banks. Both earnings and expenses 
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of banks showed increases, the latter mainly 
because of interest payments. 

Net profits of scheduled banks (Indian and 
foreign) rose further by Rs. 2} crores during 
the year 1967 as against an increase of ov'er 
Rs. 3 crores a year ago. The total current 
oi)eraling earnings of the Indian scheduled 
banks nv-e steeply by Rs. 12.7 eroros or by 25.8 
per cent as compared to a rise of Hs. 7.9 crores 
or 19.2 per cent in 1956. The current oiicraling 
exj)ens'Cv rose by Rs. 10 crores or by 20.1 i)er 
cent in 1957 as coniiiared to a rise of Hs. 5.1 
crore or 15.3 per cent in 1950. The balance of 
net profit, as a re.sult ro^e by Rs. 2.4 crores 
only this year as compar'd to a rise of Rs. 2.7 
crore- in 1950. 

Deposits of oo-oi)crative banks (having 
)>.‘ibl-iip cai))!;!! and reserves of Rs. 1 lakh and 
ever) abo registered a rise of Rs. 39 crores in 
‘1950-57 as compared to Rs, 37 crores in 1955-50 
while (heir loans and advanees ro-e from Rs. 135 
eror.s to Rs. 177 crores in the -ame period. 
The number of offices in (be Indian Tnion of 
Joint stock bank^ went up by 155 in 1957 as 
f'Oiupared to a ris.^ of 65 in 1950. The increase', 
d may be noted, was in s|rite of a sizeable fall 
in the' nunibor of offices of non-selieduled banks. 
The State Bank of India accounted for as many 
as 84 additional offices in 1957 as compared to 
a ni'f increase of 54 offices in 1950. The nnmber 
of offices of co-oporalive banks abo rose during 
the year by 192 to 1.421. Taking the offices of 
■Joint Stock and co-op-crativc banks together, 
there uas one office for every 9.543 of the popu¬ 
lation served liy banks at tin- end of 1957 as 
compared to one office for every 9.937 of the 
population a year ago. On au average, there 
was one banking office for about 09.000 of the 
population. About 50 per cent of the offices of 
scheduled banks were concentrated in the larger 
towns having population of over 50,000. 

H'efinattcc Corporation 

The Refinance Corporation of India was 
registered on June 5, 1958. Its registered office 
is at Bombay, It will ho managed by a Board 
of Directors consisting of seven nicjnbers, 
including the Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India (who will be the Chairman), and one of 
the Deputy Governors of the Reserve Bank, 
the Chairman of the State Bank of India, the 


Chairman of the Life Insurance Corporation 
and three representatives of the bank asso¬ 
ciated with the scheme. 

The authorised capital of the Corporation 
is Rs, 25 crores. It will have an initial issued 
capital of Rs. 12J crores contributed jointly 
by the Reserve Bank, the Life Insurance Cor- 
])oration and fifteen other scheduled banks. 
Tbe.sc banks include the State Bank of India, 
Ccntj'al Bank of India, Punjab National Bank, 
Bank of India, Bank of Baroda, National 
Overseas and Grindlays Bank, United Commer¬ 
cial Bank, Lloyds Bank, Allahabad Bank, 
Chartered Bank, Indian Bank, United Bank 
of India, jMcrcaiitilc Bank, Devkanm Naiijce 
Banking Co., and State Bank of Hyderabad. 
The share of tlx' Reserve Bank in the capital of 
the Refinance Corpor.ation is Rs. 5 eroro.-; .and 
(hat of Ihe Stale Bank of India 2.5 crores. 
The Life Insurance Coiporation will provide 
Rs. 2.5 crores and the balanoe will be pro¬ 
vided by the other scbodulcd banks. The issued 
cai)ital will be supplemented by the American 
counterpart funds to the extent of Rs. 20 
crore.s. 

Undo' the Agricultural Commodities 
Agici'inent, cnteri-d iK-tween the Government 
of India and the Government of the USA in 
A,ugust 1950. a .-um of about Rs. 26 ciorrs 
from the counterpart' funds has been t(.served 
fur relcndiiig to jirivate enterprise.s in India 
througli sj)ceified banks. Tlio Government of 
India will make available to the Corporation 
the amounts required by it from time to time, 
in the form of intei'cst-bearinjg loans and 
arrange to obtain reimbursement in due course 
from the counterpart funds. I'lic total re¬ 
sources that, will be available to the Corpora¬ 
tion at present will be of the order of Rs. SSt 
crores. Out of this amount, each of the parti¬ 
cipating scheduled banks will ho allocated a 
quota within which it will be eligible to obtain 
refinancing facilities from the Corporation. 

The Refinance Corjxiraton has b-on set 
up to augment the resources available for Uic 
use of medium-5'ized industrial units in the 
private sector. The Corporal ion has been 
designed for the purpose of refinancing. That 
i.s, it will not lend itself to the iiuhistries, hut' 
it will assist banks to lend to the industrial 
concerns. Its function will be indii’cct in ex¬ 
tending loans to industries. 
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The aim of the Corporation is to encourage 
and extend lending facilities of commercial 
banks to the industries. Loans given by the 
member banks arc eligible for assistance from 
the (Corporation. Loans are to be given to 
medium-<-ij!cd industrial concerns for amounts 
not exceeding Rs. 50 lakhs in any case and the 
period of loan should not be less than three or 
more than seven years. These facilities will 
be available only to industrial concerns whose 
paid-up capital and reserves (excluding re¬ 
serves for the payment of taxes and normal 
depreciation rt^serves) do not exceed Rs. 24 
crores in any particular case. Loans must be 
for the purpose of increased production, pri¬ 
marily in industries included in the Second 
Fi\'e-Y':'ar Plan and succeeding Rians. 

The first meeting of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the (.Corporation was held in the last 
week of .Tunc at Bombay. At this meeting the 
Board decided to fix the issued capital for the 
present at Rs. 12.5 crores, made up of 1,250 
share's of Rs. 1 lakh each. 

Wifrhl Pctrolnim Prodvetion 

The world crude oil production outside 
the USSR increased by 4 per cent during 1957. 
This was half the average rate of inci’Case over 
the i)ast ten year."-. In the first half of 1957 
Middle East production w'as reduced as a re¬ 
sult of the cutting of transport facilities occa¬ 
sioned by the Suez crisis. In the second half 
of the year, the .stagnation of demand in 
North America led to a reduction in United 
Slates and Canadian Production. If the produc¬ 
tion of the U.vS.S.R., is included, the increase 
in world crude petroleum production would 
amount to 5 per cent. 

In 1957, the W'orld oil reserves continued 
to grow at a faster rate than production. Pub¬ 
lished proved oil reserv’Cs increased from 31,250 
million tons in 1956 to 33,705 million tons in 
1957. The main increases were in the Middle 
East, chiefly in Kuwait and the Neutral Zone 
of Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, in the East 
Indies and in Venezuela. The Middle East now 
acoonuts for 63 per cent of the total w'orld oil 
reserves, followed' by the United States with 
13 per cent and the USSR with 10 per cent. 
The average annual rate of growth of oil pro¬ 
duction by main areas during the period 1946- 


57 indicates as follows: 4 per cent in the USA, 
9 per cent in the Caribbean, 16 per cent in tlie 
Middle East, 32 per cent in East Indies, 14 per 
cent in the USSl^ 34 per cent in Canada and 
the world average is 8 per cent. In the follow¬ 
ing table, the world crude petroleum produc¬ 
tion during the years 1956 and 1957 are given. 
The figures arc in million tons. 

World Petroleum Production 


(Million tons) 


Western Hemisphere: 
U.S.A. (including 

gasoline) 

1957 

380.4 

1956 

380.5 

Venezuela 

• • 

141.5 

125.6 

Columbia 


6.4 

6.2 

Trinidad 


4.9 

4.1 

Canada 


24.1 

22.8 

Mexico 


12.4 

12.9 

Argentina 


4.8 

4.3 

Peru 


2.5 

2.4 

U.S.S.R. 


98.0 

83.0 

Others 

• • 

2.8 

1.9 

Total Western Ilemi.'^phcre 

677.8 

643.7 


I 

Eadem Hemisphere: 

(Middle East) 


Bahrein 

, , 

1.6 

1.5 

Iran 


341.9 

26.2 

Iraq 


21.5 

30.8 

Kuwait 


56.4 

54.1 

Neutral Zone 


3.4 

4.7 

Qatar 


6.5 

5.8 

Saudi Arabia 


48.1 

47.9 


Total 

172.4 

168.0 

Western Europe 

• • 

12.2 

10.4 

East Indies 

« ■ 

20.7 

18.6 

Others 

• • 

3.4 

3.0 

Total Eastern 

Hemisphere 

221.5 

200.0 


The total crude petroleum production in 
1956 was 857.7 million tons and in 1957 it was 
899,3 million tons. 

Consolidation of Jjind Holdings in India 

The revised edition of the Agricultural 
Le^isldtidn in India (CoiMsolidation of Hold- 
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ings), published by the Union Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture, has incor|>orated all up-to-date 
.statutory provisions in the direction of land re¬ 
forms in the country, particularly those relating 
to tile consolidation of holdings. The publica¬ 
tion states that the small size of the agricultural 
lioldings and their dispersal into fragments 
constitute the greatest impediments to the efforts 
Ix'ing currently made to improve the standards 
of agricultural productivity in the countiy. 
“Technological research has opened up vast 
possibilities for increasing agricultural producti¬ 
vity and the State in India is expanding exten¬ 
sions and credit facilities in order to bring with¬ 
in the reach of the cultivators the results of such 
research as also the means required for putting 
those I’Csults to practical use. The small-size 
and the defective lay-out of a largo majority of 
our farms, how’cver, makes it impossible for 
(hose farms to take maximum advantage of 
these programmes. Those two factors are thus 
respousiblc for a lot of wastage of national 
effort in this direction because the benefits 
derived from tlm^c programmes would Ix' very 
much greater if the individual unit.s of farming 
are larger in .siae and more rationally and com¬ 
pactly laid out. It is being increasingly recog¬ 
nised, therefore, that schcmc.s for improving the 
lay-out of farms should form an integral part of 
the total programme for agricultural develop¬ 
ment. for such scheme.^ arc absolutely essential 
for enlarging the scope for improvements in 
various directions.” 

In India, the average per capita availabi¬ 
lity of culturable land is about 2.8 acres and the 
size of the farm is more or less jiredetermined by 
the gift of nature. The over-ix)pulation in India 
rules out any possibility of enlarging the size 
of the farms in the near future. The agricul¬ 
tural farms can be enlarged in size only when 
there takes place a large-scale diversion of the 
people working in the agricultural sector to the 
industrial and commercial sectors of the country. 
That requires a long period of economic develop¬ 
ment resulting in the redistribution of the 
people in the different economic sectors of the 
(‘ountry and also the creation of opportunities 
for their re-employment in new sectors. Unless 
flivorsion of employment takes place, it is use¬ 
less to talk about increasing the size of the 
figricultural farms in the country. It may be 
pointed out here that the Study Group which 


was sent to Japan to study the agricultural 
aspects of that country gave the verdict on their 
return that small holdings by themselves are 
no iinpedimentsi to increasing the producti¬ 
vity of the soil. In Japan the land holdings 
are comparatively small, but on account of 
technological improvements the productivity of 
the soil is much higher than that of India. 
But small holdings have to face many difficul¬ 
ties and technological improvements are not 
possible to the fullest extent. In a country, 
however, with a largo population, larger hold¬ 
ings cannot be expected and therefore the 
national effort should be directed towards rais¬ 
ing the largest po.ssible crop from the existing 
small holdings. Where it is |x)sii'ible, the con¬ 
solidation of holdings should be effected. But 
mere legislation will not bring about the desired 
result and mere large-size of the holdings will 
not be able to increase the output of the coun- 
try. 

It is stated that in its natuixi and even in 
its origin, the problem of the excessive frag¬ 
mentation of farms is different from the small 
size of farms. But these two problems are 
inter-connected and one deteriorates the other. 
Cultivators of small holdings normally have 
less margin to spare when suffering under phy¬ 
sical and economic disabilities imposed by ex¬ 
cessive fra^entation. It i.s not possible for 
them to deploy economically and effectively 
their limited resources of labour, livestock and 
equipment. The increasing pressure of popula¬ 
tion on land aggravated by the decay of vil¬ 
lage industries and lack of scope for employ¬ 
ment in tW organised industrial sector in the 
country are. eollectively rospon.siblc for the 
fragmentation of land holdings in India. Our 
laws of inheritance arc also greatly respon¬ 
sible for the fragmentation of holdings. 

The pressure of population on land is 
continuously on the increase and the secondary 
and tertiary industries have not been able to 
keep pace with the growing number of popula¬ 
tion in India. Although the area of cultivable 
land has increased, but not in the proportion 
of increase in the number of population. The 
1951 Census Report states that while the 
agricultural population has increased in India 
from 17.6 crores in 1911 to 25 crores in 1951, 
that is, 42.01 per cent, the net sown area has 
increased By 8.4 per cent only, thus indicating 
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ji of 23.08 per cent in the sown area 

per person depoiuU'nt on agriculture. In India, 
10.8 p('r cent of cultivators’ holdings have (he 
aiea of 1 acre and below, and aiioMier 21.3 
[)er cent of holdings vary betwiMi l.*l to 2.5 
acres. 

For the purpose of agricultural iniprtive- 
inent in I he country, larger do e? of lalioiir and 
caiulal are r.(|uircd to be effectively tmpl*^’y‘'‘^ 
and such a .-tep will raise the per acre i)roduc- 
ti\’ity in agriciillure. l!o(h iiistitul ioiml and 
technological icfornis are e^si'iitial for re¬ 
organising Indian agiiciiltuii'. 

77/e St<tic df ('oi/iliTss f)r(innisHlii>n 

'fhe of India leports; 

New Di'lhi, .Inly I2.- --TIie Cong»ess 'Work¬ 
ing ('oniiiiillei' which coiuineiic/'d its two-day 
.session here today ii'viewed the by-election 
r'’f.ulls since tlie la.'t general electivins. 

Siiinining np the assessment of the ('oin- 
niittci' in this connection, Mr. Shrinian Narayan. 
(^ingress (Jeneial 8ecr(‘tary, tohl i»re-smen that 
so far as the Slal'.' Assemblies were concerni'd. 
tlu' net loss was two s/'als. iji ihe I.ak Sabh.a 
elections also the Congress lost two seats to 
the ()p])osition. 

Since the last general '.‘leeti.iiis till the end 
of .Tune, Mr. Narayan s.aid, in all 4f» by-elections 
were helti for the Stale Assemblies. 

7'ho .an.'ilysis of tlve Party’s gains and 
l()sses wa.s: 

Loxfii:;: Andhra 2 and Tiombay. Madhya, 
Pradesh, Alysore and Rajasthan 1 e.ach, 

Orissa 2 and Madras and C.P. 

>1 each. 

In th(' l;ist eloclion.s the Congress iiad won 
20 of these 'It! .seats and now it .s'.'cured 24 out 
of them. 

In (enns of percc'ntage of polling also the 
Congress has imjiroved its jiosilion. In the by- 
elections to State Assemblies, the Congress has 
polled 47.4 per cent of votes as again-t 44 in 
the last general elections. 

Earlier, the Congress Pr-Csident, Mr. U. N. 
Dhcbar gave his impre.''sinns about his recent 
tour in parts of Uttar Prade'h. Bihar, West 
Bengal, Orissa, Madhya Pnidesh, Rajasthan, 
Gujarat, Andhra and Tamil Nad in connection 
with’ the organisation of the Mandal Congress 
Committees. 


He reported that about 13,000 Mandal 
Congress Committees have already been formed 
in ditforent parts of the country and expressed 
the ho])e that after further elections to be held 
soon it would be possible to complete the for¬ 
mation of 18,t)00 Mandals in all the PradcslK's. 

Th(' programme which has been given to 
Ihe-^e Mandal Congre.ss Committee.s is five-fold; 
(1) mobilisation of small savings, (2) increas¬ 
ing agricultural production, (3) co-operation and 
small indus(rk'.s, (4) community development 
and (5) removal of local difficulties. 

The Congre.'S President suggested that 
every Congress M.P., M.L.A., member,s of 
the A.-l.C.C., P.C.C.S and the District 
Boards should Kc entrusted with the intensive 
organisation of one or two Mandal Congre- 
C./mmiltees in their respective areas. 

.An effective machinery should ho devised 
for the removal of local administrative dillieul- 
tie- at the district level. 

Arrangemenis should also Iv made for 
training cadres, both short-term atul long-term, 
to et|uij> the Mandal Congress workers with the 
nice.'-'-ury knowledge and ability for carrying 
on inlensi\X‘ and houst' to house woik through 
tlu- Mand.'d Committees in tlie villages arul 
eit'e-. 

Acute Food SHiiation 

The mounting shortage of food suj>idy in 
India has reached an alarming position and it 
sccjiis that the authorities have been e,aught 
unawares. On August 20, the Union Food 
Alinister told the I.ok Sabha that the next six 
to eight weeks were going to he (lilficull for 
India. On account of the serious shortfall in 
the production of food-grains, the I’i.se in [/rices 
of food-grains—a u-sual feature at this lean 
p(’ri(Kl of the yc'ar—has been much higher than 
usual this year. The j/riccs have risen higlicst 
in West Bengal and Bihar, these two areas be¬ 
ing p(T,:iistontly in deficit. Prime Minister Nehru 
defended his Government in the Bok Sabha 
s.aying that the obstacles of over-population, 
undcr-dcvclopmont, ovcr-dcpendcncc on the 
Government and the extremity of ill-luck were 
mainly resj/onsible for the shortage of food pro¬ 
duction in the oounlry. Prime Mini4cr Nchrc 
a'^^sured the House that the entire Government 
was giving first priority to food. 
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It was «tated in the Lok Sabha that not 
only the Food Department, but also other 
departments of the Union and State Govern¬ 
ments are responsible for the prea-ent position of 
food production in the country. It is in the 
agricultural sector that success on the desired 
scale has not been forthcoming during the 
Second Plan. Over the period 1950-57, the 
annual increase in agricultural production came 
to 2 to 2.5 per cent. This rate of increase is 
not sufficient to support a larger plan of econo¬ 
mic dcveloi)rnent. The results have been varied 
and uneven and in certain ca.s('s they did not 
reflect adequately the large outlays which had 
been incurred. There ha.s not been enough con¬ 
centration of efforts on increasing yields per 
•lere in ir rigated areas and in areas with assured 
rainfall. Progros in the uiili.sation of the irri¬ 
gation potential created in major and medium 
’rrigation schemes ha^ not been satisfactory. 
Minor irrigation progi’ainmcs liavo tended to 
develop into departmental programmes with in- 
snffiriont puhl'c participation. Even in N.E..*^. 
and Community Projeef areas. th(' jnovi'ions for 
minor irrigation have not beeai adequately 
utilised and programmes were not fully co¬ 
ordinated w'ith the auricnltural departments of 
the Union and the States. 

The revised target for food production for 
the Second Five-Year Plan wa'^ laid at 8 crore 
Ions to be reached by stages in 1960-61. The 
Food-grains Enquiry Committee, how'ever, 
pointed out that it would be possible for India 
to reach a lower target, namely. 7.75 erore tons, 
as against tlie estimated demand for 7.9 crore 
tons by >1960-61. The output of food-grains is 
much low'or in 1958 than in 1957 when it aggre¬ 
gated 6.87 crore tons. The production of food- 
grains calls for an integrated effort involving 
all the connected departments of the Govern¬ 
ment. The effort to rai.?e the food production 
is essentially one of implementing a compre¬ 
hensive programme in which the provision of 
irrigation facilities, fertilisers and improved 
seeds all have to play equally important roles. 
It is now an admitted fact that the irrigation 
potential created by the large river valley pro¬ 
jects has not been properly utilised. This has 
resulted in a considerable loss in output in 
areas where irrigation facilities exist. The 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning the other day 
pointed out that by the end of the Second Plan, 

2 


Rs. 788 crores would have been spent on irri¬ 
gation. “It is obvious that, if utilisation is to 
proceed according to the old id«a6—that is, if 
it is left to the people entirely and is spread 
over 10 to 15 years—the nation will be losing 
Rs. 30 to 40 crores a year in interest alone and 
(hrce to four times that amount in output.” In 
Wc.st Bengal, particularly in the deltaic areas, 
there has been continn.ed drought for the last 
W'voral years and as a re^'Ult food production in 
the.se areas have fallen considerably. Th. 
country needs a food production council whose 
function it will be to lay down targets for every 
village and to set up organisations to reach 
those targets. It is the primary responsibility 
of the States to raise the food production by 
integrated efforts, but their achievement in 
this respect arc totally disappointing. 

Ebor/ Prices 

Food prices have cotrtimied to rise through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India. In West 
Bengal, the situation has already assumed an 
alarming picture with the price of rice per 
maund rising over thirtytwo rupees even in 
suburban and rural areas. The assurance that 
government were “watching the situation” or 
(hat they would not “allow prices to rise” loses 
all meaning in the, context of this constantly 
rising index of food price.s. 

The Hitavada writes with reference to 
the situation in Madhya Pradesh and Bombay : 

“Prime Minister Nehru has given an assur- 
atice at the Press Conference, that the food 
prices will go down shortly as the Government 
has large stocks of rice and wheat. People 
have been living on such assurances from 
Ministers for qnite a long time but there is no 
indication of any fall in (he price of foodgrains. 
In the Nagpur market, fine rice is sold at one 
pailee and one chaiah for a rupee and rice 
merchants have given notice that the ckatak 
will be cut down next month. They complain 
that there is some defect in the mechanism of 
supply iti the Bombay State. Formerly, they 
were getting rice supply from the districts of 
Clihattisgarh. When this was stopped, the 
Bombay Government made no alternative 
arrangement to ensure a regular supply. 
Whatever be the real cause of high prices of 
foodgrains in place like Nagpur, the very fact 
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that pric(*.s contirnio to soar irks the oonsiiinor 
particularly when he hears assurances of the 
typo j^ivon by Prime Minister Nehru at his 
IVess (^jnference. The Consumer is losinii^ 
faith in sncli assurances/^ 

Fiiianrinl Df rolutio)} 

The Government of rnclia announced on 
July 4 its (lecisiou to (lc?I(*^’ato f^rcater financial 
|)o\vers so far exercised by tlie Finance Minis¬ 
try to the administrative ministries 

Tin’s decision was taken with a view to 
facilitating the executiem of plan schemes and 
rcMnovInjT adininisirativo delays. To achieve 
this end a revised ai rann;^'mcnt for budgotinfr 
and financial control would be introduced 
shortly. Internal financial advisers attached 
with, and forming part of, the administrative 
ministries would have the duty to ensure that 
wider financial powers tlins delegated were 
exercised with due legard to financial princi¬ 
ples. 

The decision of the Government of India 
involving devolution of financial ]mwers 
woidd evoke a mixed reaction. The matter 
had been debated for sovc'ral A cars noAV since 
Mr. Chanda, the present Auditor-General of 
India, liad in iiis earlier capacily as Secri'tarv 
of the Production Mini^t?*y, recommended this 
measuie. Tliere eonld be no denying the fact 
that the extreme eentrali/ation of financial 
authority under (he Ministry of P^inance had 
on many occasions led to niiuOi avoidable delay 
W'ithont in any way contribuling to real eco¬ 
nomy. M'hilo there was the obvious danger 
inherent in any lib<*rrdisation of the stringen¬ 
cies of financial control, the new decision of 
the gov(‘rnmei)t certainly merits a sincere 
trial. 

Ronovfil of the Jaipur Tirurh 

Referring to the movement for the reten¬ 
tion of the rJaipiir Pencil of tlic Rajasthan 
High f .’oiift }iikI fh(' }>;ovrn>m(‘ji</s policy the 
Homhctif ( writc'S cditoriiilly ; 

"Neither the Cor.pjrcss I^n ty lu)!- the coun¬ 
try at large can hope to benefit from tlic disci¬ 
plinary action that is eontemphitcd against 
Congressmen who supported the agitation 
against the abolition of tlie Jaipur Beneh of 
tlie Rajasthan High Court. Among those who 


openly sided with the so-called ‘rebels’ are 
said to be Mr. Raj Bahadur, Union Minister 
for Comiminications, two former Chief 
iSIinisters of Rajasthati and two present State 
Ministers. The terms "agitational attitude” 
and "public defiance” arc distortions t0 des¬ 
cribe what was an outcry against a public 
grievance. It is wrong to say that the move 
will entail hardships merely to a few hundred 
law'vers who will now have to go to Jodhpur 
for every ease before the Rajasthan High 
Court. Litigants themselves will have to 
siiHei* considerable inconvenience and 
monetary expense involved in the removal of 
the .Jaipur Beneh. Jjawyears alone eou!d not 
have incited members of the public who 
hurled stones at the police and even indulged 
in aids of incemliarism in .laipur when the 
agitation was at its height. On one occasion, 
(he demonstrators numhorod r),0(J0, and the 
police had to u.se tear-gas and lathi.s to curb 
the unruly <‘rovvd. It cannot be forgotten that 
at one time all the municipal councillors of 
.Taijmr thought of resigning on this issue. To 
voice public sentiment in full strength, the 
.faijmr City Congress Committee unanimously 
reiterated its earlier stand for continuance 
of the .Jaipur Bench and appealed to the State 
Government to recon.sider its decision. 

“.All this public furore does not add up to 
the work of a few Congress "rebels”. It will 
bc'a sad day for Congress when the party 
ceases to give vent to people’s grivatiees be¬ 
cause of ukases from the High Command. 
Democracy, too, will suffer a grievous setback.” 

There would appear to be great strength 
in the arguments made by the Chronicle. 
Ifurther W'c have to strongly criticise the 
action of the High Command if they have 
ignored the suffering of the people, in taking 
this "di.sciplinary action.” "Discipline” of 
that type has an evil stench, reminiscent of 
the days of onr slavery. 

Medimn of fli;/her JCilncation 

The Jlindn of Madra.s in a loading article 
in its issue of July 27 came out strongly 
against the replacement of English as the 
medium of higher education by the regional 
languagc.s. “It would lead to nothing less < 
than tlic Bnlkanisation of India and its 
division into fourteen separate countries each 
of which would put up an effective language 
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^ barrier to persons from other states. Compe¬ 
titive examinations would become a farce and 
there could be no inter-change of personnel 
ctiher in Government or business’^, the news¬ 
paper writes. 

‘‘The usual ^democratic’ argument against 
English (apart from appeal to crude nationa¬ 
lism) is that the English graduate will * form a 
new caste or class. The argument is scarcely 
valid when such graduates are well-versed in 
the mother tongue. The other fatnilicr argu¬ 
ment runs that, in an era of mass education, 
a foreign language is a barrier to the ncwly- 
cducatod. To this, the answer is that the 
statistics do not bear it out. In 192(), the 
total number of college students was less than 
100,000. In 1047 the figure rose to 230,000, 
Today it is in the neighbourhood of 900,000. 
If this last figure is compared with the total 
for British Universities which]was only 91,000 
last year, it l)eCMjmcs- clear that, vvliilc the stan- 
<laid of college education may not be high, it 
cannot be said that EnglWi is a barrier which 
is k('c{)iiig (tut tlK' new jnatriculati'S. We do 
nut, liuwcvcr want to give the impression that 
there should Ite no liiglier cdueution in the 
regittnal l.'inguag! ". There is ?)o reason why 
-iinplo provision should not be niailc in some 
colh'ges for education entirely through the 
•iiotlu'r tongiu'. But students who .opt for 
^'Uch higer training .sliould be made aware 
that their chances of employment outside tlioir 
own State are pretty slender,” the newspaf>er 
:;d(ls. 

The comments of the TUndn high-lighted 
some of the difficulties of the replacement of 
English as the medium by the mother tongue. 
While the points made by it were not to be 
laughed at or brushed aside, it did not 
appear to have considered tlie problem of 
ensuring a proper!u oriented education which 
could only be gained through the medium 
of the mother tongue. While English might 
as yet serve for some years more as the 
official language, its replacement as a medium 
of higher education would have to be accele¬ 
rated. 

The Kerala Firing 

Two persons were killed and six others 
were injured, four of them seriously, when on 


June 26 police opened fire to disperse aa un- 
nily mob of workers who had surrounded a 
cashew factory at a place about seven miles 
from Quilon. The trouble reportedly arose 
out when the management, who had earlier 
declared a lock-out, attempted to remove some 
of the goods from the factory in their lorries 
with police protection. 

There was a country-wide furore over 
this incident of firing which, to anyone not 
.accpiainted with Indian developments, might 
appear as an unprecedented thing, though as 
a matter of fact it was not. 

There have been quite a few deaths caused, 
since independence, by the bullets of Indian 
police. But never before had there been such 
an all-India movement to denounce firing. 
There were police firings elsewhere in India 
since July 20 but no comparable condemnation 
of those firings. 

This is not to suggest fhe condonation of 
firing in Kerala or elsewhere nor to overlook 
fhe misguided policies and bunglings of the 
Communist-led government in Kerala. Demo¬ 
cratic government was based upon certain 
assumptions about the codes of conduct of the 
government and the opposition. Unless both 
of those facts sincerely adhered to those codes 
of conduct democratic government would 
become impracticable. 

loth State of USA 

Alaska is soon to be made the fortyninth 
state of the United States of America which 
since .1912 has been the Union of fortyeight 
states. Admission of Alaska—purebased from 
the Russian Czar in 18G7 at a price, of 
^7,200,000 for less than two cents an acre the 
price having since been repaid more than 300 
times)—would add to the United States an 
area of .586,400 square miles, roughly equi¬ 
valent to one-fifth of the existing 48 states. 
The admission of Alaska (which had so long 
been treated as a 'Territory” as distinct from 
a "state”) would involve a change in the 
national flag of the United States. The flag 
now is made up of 13 alternate stripes of red 
and white and 48 white stars on a field of 
blue. Soon the flag would have another star, 
the 49th, for the new State of Alaska. 
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Ministers tvith Picks and Shovels 

China is one of India’s great neighbours. 
Chinese successes in several fields of produc¬ 
tion have been widely acclaimed throughout 
the world. How things are happening in 
China ; how the leaders behave there arc 
therefore, questions about which interest is 
naturally keen. An interesting account is 
provided by the report of the participation of 
leading government .and Party functionaries 
in manual work. In June loading cadres in¬ 
cluding Chrirrnan M.ao-Tse tung and Premier 
Chou En-lsii participated in such manual work. 
Premier Chou En-l:ii led two contingents of 
more than .510 juini.sters, heads of dep.artments 
and bureaus of the Central Government and 
members of organiz.ations directly under the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party at the Ming Tombs Reservoir Construu- 
tion site on the north-eastern outskirts of 
Peking. Each of the contingents work for a 
week. 

Reporting the work of these contingents 
People’s Dnilff of Peking writes : ‘Tt was a 
hot d.ay with a blazing sun overhead. The 
sand underfoot was scorching.” It was on that 
day that work began, ^‘Everyday as the 
whistle blows at .*1 r..\f. people (Ministers, 
Chiefs] fall in and set out for the work-site. 
Nor until 11 o’cloek in the evening do they 
return to their camping grounds where they 
sleep on pallets on the ground.” 

"Under the blazing sun, the stones were 
hot to the touch but this group was not mind¬ 
ful of this. They cheerfully called the big 
stones ^water melons’ and the small stones 
^musk melons’.... All the members of this 
contingent, whose avrrage age i.s over 45 vied 
with each other in working hard.” 

Premier Chou En-lai, whose right hand 
had sullered a permanent strain during the 
Long March back in the ’thirties, brushed 
aside the advice of friends not to take up 
heavy work. He insisted on pushing a few cart¬ 
loads of stones. Other ministers and officials 
did likewise. 

The frugality of the Chinese leaders is well 
known. Their personal participation in real 
manual labour cannot but create new enthu¬ 
siasm among the people to work hard and 
economically. 


Pakistani Intrusions 

Thi’ Delhi Hindusthan Standard writes ; 
Incurs.ions of East Pakistani personnel into 
Assam and West Bengal along the borders 
have become not only a great nuisance but a 
danger. Since the Pakistani Arm}’s "(Jpera- 
tion Closed I>oor” started in Hecember last 
year and border tr.ade was elosed down on the 
pretext of controlling smuggling activities 
Pakistnni armed personnel have been steadily 
reinforced along the frontiers. In a recent 
statement Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister of 
West Bengal, has reftrr«dto the incr*asing 
number of cases of trespass by Pakistani 
citizen.s, sometimes backed by Pakistani 
policemen, with the object of lifting cattle or 
illegal cultivation of (Itar areas or harassing 
and kidnapping of Indian boatmen who plied 
their boats along rivers where ihe midstream 
had been accepted as the Indo-Pakistan boun¬ 
dary, It is the West Bengal Chief Minister’s 
irresistible conclusion that this situation has 
resulted from the aggressiveness and instiga¬ 
tion of Pakistani Army personnel who not 
only take recourse to high-handed action them- 
selvc.s but also e »courage and a.ssist Pakistani 
police and civilians on the border to under¬ 
mine border peace and tranquillity. He has 
ahso noted that the Govcrnincnt of Ea.'.t 
Pakistan is either unable or reluctant to res¬ 
train th< ir officials and nationals from com¬ 
mitting these felonies and that on the con¬ 
trary it invariably covers up "the misdeeds 
of Pakistani nationals who harass Indian 
nationals or trespass into Indian territory.” 

From this very unreassuring picture two 
conclusions can be drawn : firstly, that the 
East Pakistan Governmeat oilers, by its 
passive acquiescence, indirect encouragement 
to violations of the border by its nationals ; 
alternatively, that it has no power to restrain 
or control the Army personnel under whose 
active instigation violation of the border is 
being committed. There is reason to believe 
that the unit of the Dacca Government has, 
by and large, ceased to run along the borders 
with West Bengal and Assam. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to dismiss the impression that the East 
Pakistan Government is [not ?] entirely inno¬ 
cent in the matter in view of its evident un¬ 
willingness to implement the decisions of the 
Baggc Tribunal demarcating the border 
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between West and East Bengal. Dr. Roy is 
of opinion that the root of ^is and other 
Indo-Pakistan problems’ is Pakistan’s desire 
to grab whatever territory it can without 
consideration for rightness or wrongness. 

Middle Ecislrrn Drama 

Events in the Middle East were moving 
very fast during the second half of July. The 
region had long been smarting under the 
double yoke of western imperialism and local 
feudalism. The revolution in Egypt, parti¬ 
cularly since the coming to power of President 
Nasser, has always served as a beacon-light 
to the oppressed peoples of the other Middle 
Eastern countries. The unification of Egypt 
and Syria at the beginning of the year bold 
out a renewed hoj)e of Arab reunification 
and independence. Popular forces in every 
country were trying to seize the right moment 
to strike back at their oppressors. Great fer¬ 
ment was evident in Jordan, Iraq. Saudi 
Arabia and Ijchanon. The popular forces 
gained a new position through the successful 
revolution in Iraq in the middle of July. The 
monarchy tumbled there practically without 
offering any opposition. The Iraqi revolution 
was purely internal Iraqi development and 
was an expression of the spirit of nationalism 
and independence of the people of Iraq. This 
precisely was most distasteful to the western 
Powers who had so long been accustomed to 
ordering about things in the region. The 
immediate reaction of the government of the 
United States of America was to send a con¬ 
tingent of U.S. troops to Tjebanon wliere an 
internal controversy had been raging on the 
future President of the country. The British 
Government in its turn ordered its froops into 
another Middle Eastern country—Jordan. 
Such a development could by no means bo 
palatable to the Soviet Government who had 
ample cause to be coucerned at such briskness 
of the Western Powers along her borders. It 
appeared as if war would break out. Thanks 
to the restraint shown by all the Powers con¬ 
cerned, the situation did not worsen, though 
efforts to settle the impasse were not very 
successful. Meanwhile the Presidential elec¬ 
tion in Lebanon turned into a victory for the 
Opposition and a great blow to United States 


prestige. The foolhardy measures of the 
^^'ester□ Powers reduced their stock of good¬ 
will in the region still further. 

Independent opinion everywhere deprcca- 
ted the despatch of U.S. troops to licbanon 
and British troops to Jordan. 

The Summit Talks 

Now that the crisis in the Middle East has 
IcijEcncd and tranquility seems to be in the 
offing, the following extracts from the Neto York 
Times editorials, which give a summary of the 
situation at the p-rak of the crisi-^ are worthy 
of record: 

“The international picture changed radi¬ 
cally Inst week. These were the manifestations 
of the change: 

“(,1) Chances for a l-ummit conference 
on the Middle Elast vanislK'd. The whole issue 
was L'hifted to the eighty-one nation General 
Assembly. 

“(2) The Chinese Communists a)>scrted 
themselves forcibly in the policy councils of 
the Communi-^t world. They did so in a con¬ 
text that suggested a possible division within 
that world over what course to punsuc in rela¬ 
tions with the West. 

“(3) Events in the Middle East solidi¬ 
fied the padtion of President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of the Cnited Arab Republic. The 
prospect was that, at best, the West could hope 
only for neutralization of the area. 

“The week’s developments pointed to a 
harsher and more inflexible Communist policy 
towards the West. The strengthened influence 
of Communist China brought with it the threat 
of new military prd-.surcs in the Far East and 
a new' diplomatic offensive for a seat for 
Peiping in the U.N. The major issues dividing 
East and West remained a.? far from solution 
as evor.” 

“Khrushchev’s urgent call on July 19 for an 
immediate summit conference to avert 'a world 
catastrophe’ opened one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary chapters in the history of Big Four 
relations. In the ensuing flurry of notes, four 
d’stinct positionis emerged: 

Russia wanted a five-pow'Cr conference w;ith 
the United States, Britain, France, India and 
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U.N. Scccrtary-General Dug Haniman-kjfild. 

The United States wanted the chiefs of 
government to attend a regular meeting of the 
Eleven Nation Security Council, 

Britain endorsed the Security Council idea, 
but emphasized that the big powers should meet 
as a kind of Council sub-committee to conduct 
their summit buisiness in pri\-atc. 

France wanted a Mimmit meetin com¬ 
pletely independent of the U.N. 

In Washington, there was considerable 
concern, and some confu.'iion, about precisely 
what kind of meeting was in the oiling. The 
U.S, was eonvincod that Khrushchev intended 
to use the conference, not for negotiations, but 
for a frec-t'Winging propaganda attack on the 
\\''ost. The only way to salvage its position, ns 
the State Department isaw it, was to try to keep 
the meeting within the Council rules and 
procedures. 

Khrushchev, for his part, did not seem 
unduly concerned at fin-t about any restrictions 
a Council meeting might imi)ose on him. He 
apparently saw sufficient leeway between the 
U.S. and British positions, to give him the 
kind of conference he wanted. On July 23, he 
had written British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan; “We .share your vkwH. about the 
approach to a discu.ssion of thi.s quo-tion (the 
Middle East) at a special meeting of the 
Security Council with heads of government 
l>articipating.” 

Five day.s later, although no change of any 
importance had occurred in the tVestern posi- 
tiOi>i, there was a marked change in Khrush¬ 
chev’s altitude. In a note on July 28, he ac¬ 
cused the U.S. and Britain of reneging on the 
concept of a flexible Security Council procedure 
and he strongly endorsed the position taken by 
Premier Charlce de Gaulle of France for a 
heads-of-government conference independent of 
the U.N. 

The West did not interpret the July 28 note 
as clo.sing the door on a Security Council sum¬ 
mit meeting. Khrui-hchev, it wa.? felt, had 
demonstrated too .strongly his desire for a 
heads-of-government conference to boggle now 
over details. 

That was the situation over last week-end 
as the West aw'aited Khrushchev’s Kply to a 
new series of notes restating the Western posi¬ 
tion, Three days pasised without word from 


^foscow—a mark-ed contrast to the raj)idity 
with which Khrushchev had fired back previous 
replies. Then last Sunday came a communique 
—but not from Moscow. A joint statement, 
ksued in Peiping, announced that a meeting 
b-tween Khrushchev and Chinese Communist 
leader Mao Tsc-tung had been in progress in 
the Chinese capital for the past four days. The 
communique (said: 

China and the Soviet Union . . . firmly 
maintain that a conference of the heads of the 
b g powers should be called at once to discus® 
the situation in the Near and Middle Eaist and 
re.solutely demand that the United States and 
liritain withdraw their forces immediately from 
Lebanon and Jordan. 

The Peiping meeting startled the West. 
From the outset of the late>«t chapter in sum¬ 
mit manoeuvring, Khru.shehev had urged that 
India be included jind he also asked for the 
{tarticijtation of the Arab State.s. But he had 
never mentioned the Chimve Communists—^pre¬ 
sumably because he knew the West would not 
.sit down at the summit with the Mao regime. 
Now the Peiping communique tstrongly sug- 
ge.stcd that Mao had called Khrushchev to book 
for the omission and that prcs^^ure from Peiping 
might explain the signs of a Soviet c-witch as 
early as the .luly 28 Khrushchev note. 

What remained uncertain for two days wa®' 
whether Khrushchev w'as now going to back out 
of a stimmit conference altogether. 

Last TuO'day the doubt was dispcHed. In 
a sharply worded note, Khrushchev scuttled 
plans for a summit meeting. lie charged that 
the Security Council was an “auxiliary organ” 
of the State Department and he accused the 
United States and Britain of having “evaded” 
a heads of government conference by insisting 
on holding it within the Council framework. 
Khrushchev said he w'as instructing Russia’s 
representative at the U.N. to demand an extra¬ 
ordinary session of the General Assembly to 
discuss United States and British troop with- 
drajval from the Middle East, 

Within a matter of hours, President Eisen¬ 
hower issued a statement expressing “regret’ 
that Khrudichev had rejected a Security Coun¬ 
cil meeting, but stating that a General Assembly 
session was “completely acceptable,” 

On Thursday, acting under the “Uniting for 
Peace” procedure adopted in 1950 which permits 
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the General-Assembly to act when the Security 
Council is paralyzed by the veto—as happened 
in the debate last month over Lebanon and 
Jordan—the Council met and voted to call the 
Assembly into tsession.” 

“The shift of the Middle East debate from the 
Security Council to the General Asembly change? 
abruptly the ground rules for the debate. The 
two bodies arc notably different in composition 
and capacity. Among the differences are these: 

The hi’ciirity Council has eleven members’, 
fiv? of which (the United States, Britain, 
France, Russia and Nationalist China) are per¬ 
manent. A negative vote by any permanent 
member k a veto. Originally the Council was 
the only U. N. agency with power to act, but 
because of vetoes it has been able to act in only 
one major crisis—tlu' Korean war. which broke 
out while Ru'^^fia was boycittting Council ses¬ 
sions. As now' constituted the Security Council 
has a built-in Western majority. 

The Cencrnl Asf.Omhly has eighty-one mem¬ 
bers, each wdth one vote but none with veto 
power. A two-thirds vote is required on impor¬ 
tant question-; with every member voting, two- 
thirds would be fifty-f('ur. The major blocs in 
the Assembly are the Wo-itern, consisting of 
Iwtnly-there nations; llie Soviet, with ton mem¬ 
bers fcounling Yugoslavia); the Afro-A-iaii, 
with twenty-eight; and the Latin American, 
with twenty. Originally all the Assembly could 
do was make recommendatioiiis, but the Uniting 
for Peac'C resolution of 1950 broadened its 
powers. 

On Friday the Assembly met for opening 
formalities. Immediately U. N. Secretary 
General Dag Hamraarskjold came forward with 
a plan for dealing with “the basic problems” of 
the Middle Ea^t. His principal proposals arc: 

(1) Agreement by the Arab states not to 
interfere with one another's territory or inter¬ 
nal affairs. 

(2) Enlargement of U. N. aetivitics 
aimed at prc'^crving stability in Lebanon and 
Jordan. 

(3) Action by the Arab nations, with 
U. N. help, to make “arrangements for ecno- 
mic co-operation. * 

Then the Assembly agreed to begin its sub¬ 
stantive discussions Wednesday. The Assembly 
President, Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand, 


cautioned'against turning the foithooming ses¬ 
sions into a propaganda battle. 

By all indications, however, that i|& what 
the sessions will be. With neither Eaist nor West 
certain of mustering a two-thirefe vote on any 
resolution, each will be out to make a case that 
will w'oo some uncommitted votes. The S'trategy 
taking shape at the week-end was as follows: 

The Communist Bloc: The Russians 
obviously intend to hit hard at the theme that 
the U. S. and Britain have committed ‘aggres¬ 
sion' in Lebanon and Jordan and that this 
proves their imperialistic designs. Russia is ex¬ 
pected to introduce a resolution calling for the 
U. S. and British forcqs to withdraw—a resolu¬ 
tion wliieh would have no chance of winning a' 
two-thirds vote. 

Th(? TFcsf: Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles hai-!’ made, plain his belief that the West 
ought to hammer at the tiicmc tliat the real 
source of trouble in the Middle East is indirect 
Hggrescion, ins))ircd by the Soviet Union and 
e.vecutcd by President Nasser. Such an attack 
might be used to try to win isupport for a United 
Stales resolution calling for a U. N. force to 
replace United States and British forces as a 
stabilizing inlluenco in the Middle East. But 
there were some eigns of Western w'avering on 
this approach last week. For one thing, such 
a solution might fail to win enough rupport 
from the Afro-Asian and Latin-Aincrican blocs 
to achieve a two-thirds vote. 

Washington’i-i. alternative—^or companion 
—approach, it was reported last week, will be a 
bro.ad i)rogram for Middle Eost development. 
Presideut Ehenhower sot the theme at his news 
conforonce last week, saying: 

Troop.s are never going to wdn the peace. 
We have got to do .iomething positive, and this 
must be in the field of moral and spiritual and 
economic and political strengthening of all these 
areas. ” 

The Fall of the^ French Republic 

The inside story of the fall of the Fourth 
Republic in France ife now coming out piece by 
piece. It is a story of political bankrujAcy and 
lack of courage on the part of those Frenchmen 
on whom lay the responsibility to defend .the 
Republic. It is the story of a nation in decay. 

“The Fourth French Republic,“ writes Sal 
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Taas, Paris correspondent of the New York 
weekly New Leader, “was not strangled, it 
choked on steak and wine. The National 
Assembly Is acceptance of General Charles de 
Gaulle was the product of an intricate series of 
manoeuvres, but it al^o sprang from the deep 
unwillingness of the French to dcf-.'nd their 
Parliament. The deputies wlio Iiad never had 
the courage to denounce the reactionary 
Algerian policy have now been swallowed up by 
it.” 


knew they oould rely) in the corridors' outside 
their offices in the ministry; and why tHey 
maintained crowds night and day on the huge 
esplanade forum outside the ministry windows 
as a constant reminder of the isource of their 
ultimate poj\er.” 

The Government in Paris, however, con¬ 
sistently refused to act and the Republic fell. 

"The Temple of Justice" 


“If on the lir^t day of the revolt—May 13— 
the Governin-riit had acted vigoi'oii^jly against 
the Algiers’ generals,” Mr. Tass adds, “the 
hitter might have ."iihinitted and the crisis 
might have ])assod. Jjuri'ly the inutin'Cer.s wei’c 
thoroughly shaken on the second day, when the 
(Frcncl) National) A>soinhIy invcstc'd (Premier) 
Pflimlin with a largo majority and thus refused 
to give in to the mutineers’ demands. If the 
Government had then isolated de Gaulle or 
forced him to denounce the mutiny, it could 
again have rc-iiiforced it^ position.’’ 

This assessment made by Mr. Sal Tai'S 
from Parts is endorsed by Mr. TTal Lehrman 
who wa< an eye-witness of the events in Algiers 
on the moiiKnlous days of l\fay and who had 
access to much iu-side information there. In his 
dosi)atch to the fortnightly Rcpoitcr of New 
York, l\Ir. T.chrman dn-eribes how the revolt 
had Ixen plamierl long before with the direct 
I)artieipat'oii and j>atronagc of leading French¬ 
men. Referring to the situation immediately 
follow'ng upon the revolt in Algiers he writes: 
“Soldiers obey their superiors, and (Brigadier- 
General Jacque'*) Massu's .susperior was (Gene¬ 
ral Raoul) Salan. From Paris, Pflimlin, whose 
government was ratified that night, invested 
Salan with supreme military and c'vil powers 
in Algeria. Thii« put Salan and his staff in an 
extraoirlinarv dikinma. For several days 
thereafter the top army command talked as if 
the (f)ublic safety) committee’s only obiective 
was the maintenance of law and order.” 

“And an e\'('n more exti'aordinary (|uan- 
dary wai- creatc<l hjr Massu's civili.an colleagues 
among the original organisers of tbo ri-ing. who 
could never be .sure during this period that 
Salan would not arrest them on ordem from 
Puri.s at the ne.xt committee meeting. Tli's was 
why they kej)t the Unite Territorial'.; Blindec 
(armoured corps reservists upon whom they 


We append below the speeches of the 
President and the Chief Justice, at the opening 
of tho Supreme Court building as given in the 
Sla tesman : 

“Dr. Rajendra Prasad declaring the ‘temi)le 
of ju.stice’, oi)en, caid: ‘Traditionally we look 
ui^on justice as a pair of scales, the two ])anis 
of which have to be held evenly without allow¬ 
ing the beam from which tlrcy hang to incline 
to one side or the other,’ addis V.P.I. 

“‘Just a.s the building is modelled on Euro¬ 
pean architectuio but the idea undvrlying it is 
Indian in concc])tion, even iso, should our Con¬ 
stitution which is modelled very largely on the 
British Constitution, be understood, worked and 
inferpreted in accordance with our Indian 
genius,’ said the Preshlont. 

“Tt i i well known and well understood that 
our Con.stitution is based largely (ui the British 
Constitution and yet there are certain basic 
factorr which distinguish the one from the other. 
For example, the British Constitution is an un- 
vM’itten constitution which has been evolved is 
the couiv.e of centuries and has grown from pre¬ 
cedent to precedent. It is a unitary constitution 
with one Parliament which is sovereign who9£ 
right there is none to dispute. 

‘“The Indian Constitution, oh the other 
hand, is a written Constitution. It is also a 
Fefleral Con.stitution in which Parliament is not 
I'-upremo or sovereign in all matters, but has its 
powers limited and supremacy restricted only 
to those matt-cis in which it is given exclusive 
jurisdietion or in regard to those which do not 
fall within the cxcluisive competence of the State 
Lcgblatures or concurrent competence of Parlia¬ 
ment and the State Ijcgislaturcs. No wonder 
that in interpreting it not only deep and wide 
knowledge of the British Constitution has to be 
I'cquidtioncd. but also acquaintance with our 
conditions, and above all tho ingenuity which 
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U'So'pe^Ur to'lndia of simplifying cnmpU- 
j? cated matters and reconciling conflicting ideas. 

‘“In the welter of politics and political par¬ 
ties and ideologies the courts of justice furnish 
the one stable element and if they with the 
Supreme Court at the apex from .which they 
should draw inspiration and sustenance conti- 
nje to hold their own by fair and just decisions 
and no leas by their quick disposal of disputes, 
We can look forward with confidence to the 
future for stcjidy growth and progress.’ 

“The President said: ‘While there is gene¬ 
ral satisfaction with the quality of justice 
dispensed, we hear complaints in regard to one 
matter and that is delay in the disposal of dis¬ 
putes coming up befoR‘ courts. Whether such 
delay is due to rules of procedure, to paucity of 
time, to shortage of personnel or to any other 
cauFCs, there is no doubt that in many cases 
delay does occur and it is up to the legislators 
as well judges to see to it that delay is re¬ 
duced to the minimum. This delay occurs all 
along the line, from the preliminary stages right 
up the liiglie-t court of appeal. It should not be 
taken lightly berauso justice delayed is in many 
cases ju'tiee denied. 

‘“I believe vigilance and sujnu’vision could 
help in improving matters. I think al.«o that the 
expenses of litigation should be reduced as far 
as possible, but whether it i i a (lucstion of delay 
or a question of expenditure, the bar, no IcsN 
than tlie judges, have to play their part parti¬ 
cularly in the pwuliar circumstances of this 
country. i !*! 

“‘We have evolved a sy^stem and procedure 
based largely on English practices and prece¬ 
dents and law of evidence is derived more or 
les? exclusively in this way. We have in the pro¬ 
cess introduced many artificial rules w’hich do 
not fit in with conditions prevailing here. I have 
a feeling tliat a revision of the rules of evidence 
and procedure will be conducive not only to re- 
duct’on in the time spent and expense® incurred 
but also to improvement in the quality of jus¬ 
tice*. It is not for me to make concrete 6ugge.s- 
tions and I content myself by throwing out the 
(suggestion for the consideration of all con¬ 
cerned . ’ 

“The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Mr. S. R. Das. in his welcome speedh, said 
that tilt’ new building was more than a magni- 
floteot m|hiS'ion. adds P.TJ> It itood forth a» 


a jgolmn and-sablime sjhubd ol the ‘maje^ of 
the law.’ He added that the portab of the 
Supreme Court which he described as the ‘temple 
of justice’ would be open to every citizen who 
might seek redress for wrong done by his fellow- 
men or by the State. 

“‘The writs which will iasiue from this cita¬ 
del of law’ and justice,’ the Chief Justice added, 
‘should run to the farthest corner of this vast 
country, bringing adequate relief to the 

oppressed and just retribution to the wrong-doer 
whoever he may be.’” 

f 

O^icial Calloumess 

r 

The Allahabad correspondent of the 

Bombay Chronicle writes in the July 24 issue 
of the paper: 

Allahabad, July 23.—Allowing the writ 
petition of a student, Justice S. S. Dhawan 
yesterday passed severe strictures against the 
U. P. Education lioard and its oflBcials, 

His Lordship w’as delivering judgment on a 
petition filed by Ram Krishna Varma w’ho had 
appeared for the Intermediate examination 

conducted by the Board in 1957 and w'hosc re¬ 

sult had been withheld liy the Board on the 
ground that an inquiry was still being held by 
the Board to discover whether Varma had been 
rusticated for one year while he w'as ivading in 
Class VIII of Nehru College, Bindki, and 
w'hether he had concealed this fact in his aj)- 
plication to the Board before appearing for the 
High School Examination and Intermediate 
Examination or w’hethcr it was his brother who 
had been rusticated from Nehru College. 

Ramkrishna told the court that it was hie 
brother Ramkishore who had been rusticated. 

His Ijordship ordered the Board to declare 
the examination result of the p<'titioner within 
tw'O days. 

His Lordship also ordered the Board to pay 
Rs. 500 as (K)sts to the petitioner who “lost one 
year of his educational career irretrievably by 
this extraordinary and scandalous delay in com¬ 
pleting this inquiry.” 

His Lordship said: “T hold that the con¬ 
duct of the respondents comes within the legal 
meaning of mala fide. 

“The respondents do not appear to have 
any consciousness of the irrcj).‘irable harm they 
have done to thi« boy by this inexcusable delay 
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In conducting, the .inquiry .but- coolly. ..state in 
their counter-affidavit thait aliegation.s made by 
the petitioner to the effect tlwit not he bui his 
brother was rusticated is still the subject- 
matter of an inquiry which is to be conducted 
by the Board, 

“This is bureaucracy at its worst.” 

Fifteen months hud clap.scd since tlie Board 
received an anonymous letter against the boy, 
his Lord.ship said. The mutter under investi¬ 
gation wa.s a simple one. Had a serious attempt 
been made by the Board the int|uiry could 
have been completf'd in a fc\^• weeks, his Lord- 
ship observed. 


firing, compensation for the fmilies of tlje killed 
and' wounded, the rcsignafion of the U.P. 
Health Minhtcr and Home Minister, accept¬ 
ance of the demands of the students of the 
Ayurvedic College, ‘restoration of civic liberty 
in Lucknow University’ and withdrawal of the 
prohibitory orders under Section 144 Cr. P.C. 

“In Allahabad all shops in the civil lines 
and the Chowk area, the main marketing centre, 
remained closed and cinema hOusCs cancelled 
their matiucc show's as students took out pro- 
ec'sious in the afternoon.” 

Jesuits in India 


Stndcnt Dixtudhtnoi's 

Below we append a ncws-it'Cm of tlii.s ^row¬ 
ing malady; 

“A hartal wa*' ob-^erved and jnocevsion? were 
taken out today by students in several towns 
of Uttar Prade.5ii to protest again.‘>t the police 
firing on students in Lucknow on Saturday and 
in support of the demands of the students of 
the State Ayurvedic College. 

“The U.P. Government has incanwhile 
ordered tliat all educational in.stitutions in the 
State be closed for a week from today. 

“Wliile the dimoiif-lradons in Lucknow, Kan¬ 
pur and Allahabad, held wdth the p' rinission of 
the authorities, went off peacefully, in Bana- 
ra.s, it wa-i reported, police personnel were 
attacked and State vehicles damaged. 

“A Banaras report said that students beat 
ui> four police constables and that two shops 
w'erc looted. The students damaged a police jeep 
and an Information Department pick-up vehi¬ 
cle, and ripped open the cushion.s of two State 
Tran.sport veliiclcs. 

“The students, including those of Banaras 
University, st.'ivcd away from classes. 

“The Lucknow procession was kd by the 
leaders of the five Oppo.Sition groups in the 
State Aj-somhly. 

“In Lucknow, although the proco-^ion went 
off peacefully, some stmknt- later came out of 
the University in contravention of Section 144 
and 23 were arrested. 

“In Kanpur a student'-’ jirocession carrying 
an qff'gy of the State Health Minister termi- 
natcfl in a meeting at which was deman«led the 
holding of a .itidieial in< 7 iiiry into thf Tmeknow 


The forced ro-ignation of the noted Indian 
Jesuit scholar, Rev. A. Do. Meiidonca from 
the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, bring to the 
fore the hanl core of the reacthraary attitude 
of sonic of the foreign Jesuits in India. Prof. 
Mendonca had bo-cn teaching in the college and 
the University of Bombay for many year? and 
ho had been a member of the Jesuit order for 
OA'cr iwcnty-fivc years. 

Though a Jesuit, Prof. Mendonca never 
gave up his independence of thought or forisook 
hi.s love for his motherland, India. As it turned 
out this wiiK his peril. The Jesuit fathers asked 
him to give up his post in the Univcr.sity and 
to refrain from writing upon Indian philosophi¬ 
cal topics on which he w’aw a leading authority. 
Such an injunction could not be accepted by 
any decent man—far less by a man of Prof. 
Mendonca’s integrity and character. 

As usual the Jamit fathers have come out 
with an explanation. But, as the Hitavada 
t>oints out, it leaves out many idgnificant points. 
There is really no explanation for the refusal 
of the Jesuit-General in Rome to receive Rev. 
Mendonca p-enmnally and accord him an oppor¬ 
tunity to explain matters. 

Rev. Mendonca’s resignation is not an 
isolated affair. In the pa.st grave charges were 
made against some of the Jesuit missionaries 
in India and their political behaviour. Wo are 
given to understand that several other Indian 
Jesuits arc under constant suiveillance of the 
non-Indian Jesuits in India. 

We have no quarrel whatsoever with the 
religious view’s of the Jesuits so long as 
these are not sought to be imposed upon others. 
It w'ould, however, be fooliish to overlook the 
nefarious political activities of some Jesuits. 



im 


On all evidence Rev. Mcudonca is a victim of 
'their anti-Indian attitude. The seriousness of 
ilie matter calls for an impartial enquiry into 
the matter. 

Encephalitis 

An as yet unidentified disease which is 
generally known as encephalitis has been taking 
‘ a rather heavy toll of lives for several years 
past. This year also it has been highly mortal. 
Until the current year the spread of the disease 
had been restricted to North and North-West 
India. Cases arc, however, being reported from 
East and Central India also. The disease is 
generally accompanied with high fever and 
brain trouble's. Experts are inclined to believe 
that the virus was po.ssibly carried by the 
mosijuitos and that the children are more prone 
to be attacked than the adults. ProiKr arrange¬ 
ments for civic and private sanitation may, 
therefore, be regarded as one of the mo-t effec¬ 
tive ways of checking the spread of this mortal 
disease. In some parts of Calcutta in particular 
the human congestion and the mosquito menace 
are equally great. Such a state of affairs inakCiS 
those areas particularly vulnerable to the 
disease. 

The progress in the battle against the 
mosquito menace in the city, as elsewhere, has 
been extremely unsatisfactory to say the least. 
The State Government’s programme does not 
cover the city which is the ro.sponsibility of the 
Corporation of Calcutta. The latter body is 
doubly crippled by financial and adminiistrative 
disabilities. The first reports of this new, and 
highly contagious and mortal di.-'?asc should 
induce the authorities to take more vigorous 
and effective steps to check the mosiiuito 
menace in the city. 

History in U, P. As/iembly 

History was ci'Cated in the Uttar Pradesh 
Legislative Assembly on .luly 25 when a 
Communist-sponsored resolution ivas passed by 
the House desjiite opposition by the Minister 
concerned. The resolution called for an increase 
of the price of sugarcane by R?. 1-12 per 
maund. It was opposed by the Agriculture 
Minister, Shri Mohanlal Gautam, but was 
nevertheless passed by the House. 


The Lucknow corrcsixmdcnt 'of Delhi 
Hindusthan Standard adds: 

“The resolution, which was moved by Sri 
Bbikhulal, was supported by the Opposition, 
while the Treasury benches sat quiet when the 
voice vote was taken. 

“It is for the first time in the House that 
a non-ofiicial resolution by the Opposition, more'' 
so by a Communist, was passed. 

“Earlier, during the debate on the resolu¬ 
tion, speakers pointed out that the canc-price 
fixed at the rate of R.s. »l-5 per maund ox-fifcld 
and Rs. il-? per maund at mill-gate was much 
too low as compared to the price fixed in other 
States. 

“Opposing the resolution, Sri Mohanlal 
Gautam, Minister for Agriculture, said that 
raising of price of sugarcane would sseriously 
retard food production in the State as more and 
more acreage would go under cultivation of 
sugarcane.” 

The most significant thing in the episod© 
wa«, a.s anyone could see, the fact that the 
resolution was pusricd against the opposition of 
a ^Minister. This incident in a way sliowcd the 
depth to which the organisational solidarity of 
the Congress had degenerated. 

Floods in Delhi 

Delhi was hard hii^ by the K'cent rains. 
The whole of the town remained submerged in 
water for hours. Old Delhi was particularly 
hard hit. The seriousness of the situation was 
discus-cd at a special meeting of Delhi Munici¬ 
pal Corporation on .July 25..The Mayor, Shri 
Aruna Asaf Ali, disclosed the staggering fact 
that two-third'i of the housoa in Old Delhi were 
in a state of near collapse. .Already more than 
150 houses had been ordered to be demolished. 
She suggested the const ruction of 10,000 two- 
room tenements for the benefit of the citizens. 

Several sp-rakers criticized the Municipal 
administration and other concerned authorities 
for their failure to take adequate measures to 
save the city from the ravages of a few hours* 
rainfall. Shri Sham Nath, leader of the Con¬ 
gress Party, maintained that the extent of the 
damage could have been considerably reduced 
if help had been rushed to the low-lying areas 
of the city in time. He particularly referred to 
the shortcomings of the Engnecring Depart- 
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ment. Shri Kiclar Nath Sliartna repeated the 
criticism and accused some of the municipal 
employees of “inhuman behaviour.” He referred 
to an official who, even when asked, had re¬ 
fused to visit an affected area. Shri Kanwarlal 
Gupta criticized the bad planning of the city 
as one of the factors responsible for the havoc 
and called for a public enquiry into the circum¬ 
stances of death caused by a Rw inches of 
rainfall. 

India Behtrmt Burmese duns 

Press Trust of India reports : 

Rangoon, duly 25—Six guns, captured by 
the British during the Anglo-Iiurraese wars 
and taken to India, were returned to Burma 
yesterday. The oldest of the gun dates 
back to 1751. 

They were handed over to the Burmese 
Deputy Premier, Thakin Tin, at a function in 
the Jubilee HbII by Sri Laljcc Mehrotra, 
Indian Ambassador to Burma. 

Thakin Tin, thanking the Government of 
India for its prompt action in acceding to 
Burma’s request for the return of these me¬ 
mentos said, it was further proof of the 
friendly and cordial relations that existed 
between the two countries. 

This is a piece of welcome news. It also 
reminds one about the fact that a good many 
properties of Asian countries are still in the 
possession of others. Canons of reason and 
justice demand their restoration to their right¬ 
ful owners. An example that readily comes 
to mind is the collection of the India House 
Library which the British Grvernment has 
not yet handed over to India on one pretext 
or another. 

Rakhaldas Pnlodhi 

Rakhaldas Palodhi, an ex-mcniber of this 
organisation, died recently at the ripe old age 
of eighty in hh home di.strict, Hooghly. He 


went to Lucknow in his *youth and served a 
factoiy for some time. From Lucknow he came 
to Allahabad where he made his acquaintance 
with the late revered Hamananda Chatterji, 
the then Editor of Prahasi. Mr. Chatterji 
appointed him as an itinerary agent of the journal 
in Northern India. Rakhaldasi came into contact 
with every prominent Bengali gentleman then 
residing in Northern India. He w'rote a few 
articles in Prdbasfi about his varied experiences 
in this capacity. After Ramananda Babu 
shifted to Calcutta, Rakhaldas was given the 
responsible job of the advertisement manager. 
He served as such for over thirty years. He 
retired in 1940. Since then ho was living in his 
village home. Rakhalda.s Palodhi was of 
amiable nature. Ho suffered bereavements, but 
nothing could deter him from di.scliarging his 
duties faithfully. May hb soul rest in peace. 

Bejoyendra Krishna Seal 

We have suffered a severe lo.ss in the death 
of Bejoyendra Krishna Seal, one of the assistant 
editois of The Modern Review and Prabasi. 
He joined our staff sixteen yeans back. For 
his unasLmming nature and devoted service he 
w'on the affection of all persons comiecte<l with 
this institution. From his boyhood Bejoyendra 
Babu formed studious habits. He used to read 
books of various sorts, and we often wondered 
how he could very well remember their contents. 
He was an M.A. of the Calcutta University, 
but hi.s mental make-up and equipment were 
far above the average run. He would read more 
and write lce«, a rarity wuth modern littera¬ 
teurs. His wide range of studios rendered,him 
very useful in the discharge of day-to-day 
editorial duties. He was a man of retiring 
nature. His comstant friends in weal and woe 
were truly speaking; his books. But he was 
humane too, nonc-the-less. His heart melted at 
the distressed humanity. He was very simple in 
his talks and demeanour. He died at about 
fifty-nine. 



DYNAMISM OF INDUN AGiboifcftJKE 

By Dr. P. C. BANSIL, m.a., ph.o. 


DePHESSKD AOUICULTORAL I’RODllf.'TION 

It nerds no elaborate; discussion to say that 
agricultural produclivity in India has rcnuiinod 
depressed over a long period. Even today our 
yields arc mucli lower as coint>ared with those 
of other countries. For euv reason or another, 
agriculture in the country has so far lackecl 
the neces.sarj' incentive. Agricultural production 
is not merely a study of input, and output 
analysis. The exo gcnous factors play the 
jirealcr roh; and tlu’ paper jiioposi's to (*\ainin(' 
them more carefully. 

Constant ci’op])iiigs reduced tin’ fertility of 
land and no step.s wer-;- taken to rei)lcnisli it. 
An idia of the grave injury tliit^ done can be 
had from a coniiiarison betwc'cn the yields now 
and some 1 ew cent uric.s back. ’ Dr. \ . G. 

Pause in a paper read by him beiove the nu'et- 
ing of ;he Crop.s ami Soils \\ mg <!f the Indian 
Council of Agricultural lle.'('aich, March 1950, 
slated that ‘'llic aver.agc yield on in-alium (yin; 
of ))(>oh’j (annually culliv;it(’d) land during 
the reign of Akbar, was 2210 ll>s. on an aero of 
wluat land te(|ual to the ju’c'seiit avevag.’ yield 
in ^\T.'terll Euro])e), 2.333 lbs. on rice land 
(equal (o that in t'hlna) and 1.940 lbs. on jowar 
lands*.*’ The standard yields of wheat, rice, 
and jov^■ar now are only 828, 902 and 590 lbs. 
l>rr acre respectively, 

A .study of the average Indian yields of 
riee for the last (iO ye.ars as shown in Table 1, 
indiea'.es a steady decline.-* 

1. ‘‘There are i>arts of Ih-njial,” wiole Ditulter 
{(Jajntal, Vol. Ill, ISS-l. Imlta Annly.'Hd), “whieli the 
(Joverntnent. of India found Rardm and left a,s de.sert. 
an<l Bengal a.s an adminislriXlivo and wononne unit 
never recovered front the pravt- economic injury thus 
indfited.” Alwut the productivity of Bengal durius 
die Mugnl i>eriod refer to Praneois Boniior, 
Travels in the Mugnl Empire. 

2. Quoted in Agricnltmal Lcitishlion in India, 
Vol. Ill, p. viii. A recent mrvt'y <-arried out by the. 
BAO (,Th& Hindustan Tinted, Boptember 19, 1952) alat 
ftates, “Rice yicldfl were about 50 per cent higlier 
during th« Mugul period than «t present.” 

3. Dr. Punjobrao S. Deshmukli's circular letter 
No. IX dated Juno 3, 1^. 


Table I 

AvKRAtiE All-India Yiixas of Milled Ricb 
Per Acre in Lbs 

Year Yield Diffenenoe Percentage 


1895-96 

to 

1899-100 

942 


Decline 

1900-01 

to 

1909-10 

920 

22 

. 2.3 

J910-11 

to 

1919-20 

900 

42 

4.5 

1920-^30 

to 

1939-40 

818 

124 

13.5 

1940-41 

to 

1949-50 

745 

197 

20.3 

1950-51 

to 

1952-53 

643 

299 

32.0 


The d-;eline in productivity by about 
32 per cent is said to have oontiuuod even after 
the Grow More Food Campaign was launched 
in 1943. The ixxsition in the case of other food- 
grains was also practically the same. Japan 
on the other hand, during the same period, 
■'Ucceeded to raise her riee yields front 1729 lbs 
per acre to 2694 lbs or by 55.8 per cent as 
shown below: 

Year Yield per acre (lbs) 

1881-.1890 1729 

189lu1^00 1872 

1911-19(20 2399 

1921-1930 2462 

1931-1910 2632 

.1941-19r)0 2694 

I 

Bogci/ of Snil Exhaustion —^From all this, 
wc must not conclude that our soils have either 
been exhausted or permanently harmed. The 
bog-ry of .soil exhaustion, raised in the past, 
ha<l only led to wrong conclusions. 

The point of soil exhaustion was raised by 
Voelcker as far back as 1893, but he failed to 
put forth any positive evidence in support of 
•his oontention*. Thirty-five years later, the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture” (when faced 

4. Dr. Voclckcr, Report, Op. Cit., pp. 36^f. 

6. Royal Commissi<m on AgrindiHre Report, 
para 77.. , . , ' ^ > i : . 
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witi) lli(> s-aiiic problem) attributed some loss 
<lu(' to lack of aiiuiure, but fully conceded that 
a “l)alance has been established and no further 
deteiioration is likely to take place under 
existing conditions of cultivation,” Later, the 
Bengal Provincial Enquiry Committee'' (1930) 
!in<l Ur, Radhakamal Muklierjee' leiterated 
the same view. The notion that tlieiv was soil 
exhaustion was bused on the then available data 
regarding the yield jver acre of various crops. 

Dr. Radhakamal IMukherjee'' and Rao 
Buluidud’ Bal, (he then Agricultural Chemist 
to the (loverumcnt of CP and Berar, proved 
that India’s soil was not in any way inferior to 
that of other countrh s"*. Food yielding ca|>a- 
eity ol 100 acres, according to the foiiiier, was 
—India 100 to 110 persons; Great Britain, 46 
lo oO; :ind Germany, 70 to 75. In the ease of 
Indian soil only the humus, called the ‘Reserve 
Bank of the Hod' was being (kpletod and called 
tor immediate! attention. Otherwise, the 17tli 
Indiiin Seionee Congres-s^^ concluded that the 
soil was res()on.sir'e to improved nivtliods and 
projrer manuring. 

'Dte Cultivator —Our (adtivalor also, 
thcnigb primitive in his methods and orthodox 
in bis views, is as efficient as bis fellow' cuUi- 
vtitor ill Uie ail\'anced countries^-. The conscr- 
r’alLm ;ind fattilisin of the fanners are more 
or los the same the world over. The Report 
of the American Bossiness Alvn's (!omiiii?sion 
on .Agriculture was (piite vocal when it jiointcd 
out tli;it “th(‘ fanner i.s ordinarily a prudent 
tmd eonscivjiiive man but as Ids prosperity 

(i. III ih( Buujal riOL'inckil Enquiry 

lullti I,, |iji. 21-22. 

7. IihIui Aiiiilysed, Coiiil«l, Vol. Ill, 1934, p. 1C9. 

S Fniiil iHdUHing j,ir Four llumlrcd Milhoiin, 
(>l>.(’il . p. 12f). 

9^ Froii i'iliii;/s iij till.’ Third Mvi liny of Clops 
and S'hIs II mq iij ihc Board of Aiirti'nUnn', De('i'iiit)er, 
li3'J, pp. 190-193. 

10. ">Spraking; pdieiiilly, Iicjwcvcr. we may siiy 
llial tile land is leilile in India. ’ (P. N. Jtanerjoa, 

.4 Ftiidtf of Jndioii Ecoiiiiniics, 1951, p. 49). 

11. Brocrrdiiajs of the liidiiin 'Sncjici; (kmnress, 

p. 34. 

12. hidinu Fcinniiiij. HiuHial No. 1946, p. 51; 

Voeleker, Op. Cit., p. 12; J. Molisou (/I Tvxl Book 
of /ndifin Aniicidliiic, 1901), (piotid t,y (thowdhry 
Miikhlar Sinirh, Ituial, India, Op. p. 18; Royiil 

roiiunis.si(m on Agriiinliuif, (fp. ('a. i))). 11, 120 and 
2J7; and Sir John .Straehe.v, liali<t-—lis Admiin^trntion 
find Broyn ss, p. 394. 

•13. h’lport, p. 111. Also see Dr. P. ,S. Desli- 
mukh’s eiivnilar Icl.ler Nn. XVII, p. 291 and ViUniiur, 
Famine or Vlcnly, p. 33. 


depends more and more on forces outside his 
control, this prudence and conservatism are 
alfected with a touch of fatalism and in some 
case.s, rcvsklessnessi".'’ Even then, as Dr. Voel- 
cker observes, the Indian peasant is not to be 
viewed as a “a living emblem of inertia. 
In I'cidity he is not so very conservative as be 
is supposed to be.” 

i'osaible Explanation —Though India has 
had a long tradition of sound agricultural prac- ’ 
lices, the gradutd deterioration in methods re¬ 
sulted from the lack of encouragement and 
projar technical lielj). Other factors contri¬ 
buting towards such deterioration were the 
migration of more efficient agricultural labour 
to tlie industrial aretx. lack of eciuipment and 
finance, inability of the administration lo 
mobilize the rc.-ourcr's of the cultivator and the 
then existing land system under wliieh the cul¬ 
tivator had no locus standi on the land.^'* 

Unreliable Data 

The position was, however, made to appear 
wor.se because of the unreliable data. Statis¬ 
tics in Indian agriculture wore attached the 
least importance in the jiast. The collection of 
.such datii was merely treated as an appendix 
to the administrative routine and incidental to 
the colk'ction of land revenue. It W'as more or 
less a by-product of official activity^’*, or a 
luxury which was enjoyt'd in relatively easy 
times and skiiipcd over in times of stress. As 
a result, many a time the average yield per 
acre, as dcineted by the available statistics, 
was untrue or even imaginary’®. Sir Bryce 

J4. Ayrindiural Lcgklolion in India, Part III, 
Op. Cit., p. (ik). 

15. “TIk* islatiistifs of ludia have largely origi¬ 
nated as ii li.v-]>i(Kluct, of administrative uc.tiviity. As 
a result, the .statist lea arc nn-eoordinated a.s issued 
in various forin.s by separate DepartmentB . . . they 
are iinnecessarjlv 'diffuse, giai ely inexact, iontomplcte 
or rn'slcading while in many fields general informa¬ 
tion is almost, oemplofely absent. 

16. J). H. Grist, Rice (pp. 272-273), sa.v« that 
many of the technical workers and prouct'on of spccia- 
li-sts in India are emphatic in their belief that the crop 
reports in riveiii years have underestimated total pro¬ 
duct on. He rjuotes J. N. Efferson in Foreign Agricub 
iiiro Report. No. 35 (UP Department of AgriotiUure 
1949) who pointed out that ‘'the averago yield of 
foiwl-crofis, ^-speitially rice, are at least stable as com- 
iwircil w’itli pre-war and, if moving in either direc¬ 
tion, me iiKiTfosing gradually with improved varieties, 
cultural methods and fertilizer use.” 
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Burt, the then Vice Chairman, ICAR, made a 
review of the progress of Indian agriculture 
during the decade following the submissio'n of 
the Royal Commission Report in 1928. He con¬ 
tended that th«»averagc yield per acre of seve¬ 
ral crops had been raised. Tlie crops surveyed 
by him included rice and wheat in addition to 
the well-known cash crops^’’^. 

OU) Method 

Such st.'itistics were of douidful diaractcr 
in pninanently-scttlcd arras where there was 
no priniary rejiorting agency. I’hcn Ihere were 
the pjincely state.s, where as much as 50 per 
cent of tire area was not even surveyed. AVhat- 
cver litlle reliable data eotdd bo obtained were 
from teinporarily-soltlod ]>r')vinecs. Even lierc 
the source of origin w'as the illiterate and clis- 
iuleroled i)at\vari or the Karnam who would 
estimate the outturn of the produce in terms 
of annas or .sixteenth of a rupee. It were these 
estimate,s channelled through the Tch.shildar, 
Depiity Commissioner, the Director of Land 
Keeords, and ultimately the Director of Agri¬ 
culture which figured in the ;ill-Tndia •rstimjitcs. 

All tlie.se yearly calculations are in terms 
of annas. The normal yield per acre for each 
district is fixed. In the ease of Madras, for 
'txampic, it was fixed as early as 1919^''*. 

It would be seen that the w'holc of this 
system is technically defective and logically 
w'rong. Kce[)ing the village Patwari at tlie 

The Editors, Souik Indian Village—A Ifc-survcy 
— Op. Ci't., p. 433, foncliidfd lliat during tlir period 
of 20 yeHM that had elapsed belween the first survey, 
the ixivA under cultivation h.ul not extended with 
the intTeasc in population though tliovc was no indi¬ 
cation that the food supply had not ki*[)b pane 
with the growth in numlwrs. We cannot generalize 
Ihe results of this survey which was restricted to only 
8 villages. But it is a .'‘ulTicienl indicator I hat our 
yields per acre might not have fallen. 

17. A paper read by Burt lieforc a Joint Meet¬ 
ing of the Indiu and Burma Section of the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

18. Dr. B. Natarajan: Food and Agriculture in 
Madras State, Second Edition, 19.53, p. 123. The defi¬ 
nition of ‘normal' according to J. K. Pandc (Crop 
Fsiimates in tM United Protnneos, 1945—^pp. 42-43) 
was unreal, inaccurate and unscientific. Also refer to 

S. G. Tiwari, (The Economic Prosperity of the 
United Provinces, 1961, pp. 86^) for similar views. 


back of all this was unsciOnfcific,^® as w«ll as*, 
arbitrary®®. , 

Realising these defects the Board of Agri¬ 
culture in 1919 came Out with the first ‘autho¬ 
ritative recommendation that ciop-cutting ex¬ 
periments must be carried out in randomly- 
selected fields and villages. It was, however, 
left for John Hubback to carry out the experi¬ 
ment in 1923-25. Hubbaek's method was later 
u.scd by C. D. Deshinukh in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in 1928-30. Indian Statistical Institute 
also did some work in Bihar and Bengal, but 
their results were not published. None of these 
early efforts in <’ioi)-cutting exiHTimcnts could, 
lu)\v(vor, hour any fiTiitful result. 

Then came Profs. A. L. Bowley and 
D. A. Robertson who in 1934 reiterated the 
noecs'^ity of the • sampling method in their 
Scheme for an Economic Census for India. 
Rut for some stray efforts here and there, the 
scheme was never implemented. Sir John 
Russ(“l in 11939-^ and the Food Grains Policy 
Committee®- in 1943 again emphasised the noed 
for imjwovcd methods. Some interest was raised 
in the subject after independence when Dr. W. 
Sliewhart vi.«ited India. 

Even today the.se statistic.® ai’c not very 
reliable and efforts are being made to place 
tliem on scientific footing. 

Intentional Underestimation —^Besides the 
absence of a projier machinery there were also 
other depre.ssing factors responsible for the 
malady which has fortunately died out. All 
along there had been a tendency on the part 

19. Mr. tv. J. Jenkins while speaking on the 
.subject, ai tlu' 2nd merting of the OrojK .and Soils 
Wuig of the Bo.ard of Agrrcultuie and Animal Hus- 
bandi-y (1937—^p. 83) held that “the staiements pre- 
pari'd W'ere merely the re.sult of the work done in 
ihe Dircelor of Agriculture’s office.” 

'20. Aociording to I>r. Sukldamc (Report on Crop 
Culling Expermuental Survey, Op. Cit., p. 19) the 
whole method was arhi 1 rar 5 % there being no mean.s 
of finding the extent to whieh the estimate.^ wwc 
either bia.sed or accurate. Official ctjl-iniates aouording 
to him further tried to keep clo.se to the average of 
tho preceding years. 

21. Effort on the work of the Impcnal Coun~ 
eU of Agricultural Rosdgrch m Applying ScienCe to 
Crop Productioxi in India —Sir John Ru.sflell—lp39 
p. 93. 

22. Report of the Foodgmins Policy Cow- 

mfH0C!u_i943_pp. 9-10. 
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of tlic cultivator to underestimate yields. This 
point was illustrated by Bryce Burt, Chairman 
of the 2nd Meeting of the Crops and Soils Wing. 
DilTiculty in obtaining standard yield.- accord¬ 
ing to him wars du<^ to the fact tlial ‘Land reve¬ 
nue and other taxes were hast'd on this yield 
and the farmt'rs Aveve naturally anxious to make 
that figuiv as low' as possible’.-^ 

'I’lie introduction of rationing and procure¬ 
ment in 19-13 aggj'ava'ed this tendency to 
underestimate Crop ’fields. Siiiplus as well as 
deficit {States sliowe<l their actual yields to be 
much lower than ihc real position.-' 

Future Outlook- -This di,-cUs^ion should 
not, however, eive us the iniitression that our 
yields compare fiuourahly with the yields in 
other countries or that tln'y have not gone 
down over ti period. It only lu’ovcs that nut 
much reliance can be pliu-rd on llu' ex'sting 
d;i(;i. .\nd lln'i't; c;in also be no two oijinion- 
about the fticl that tlu' exi-fing yields ;ue 
mucJi low. 

Df.teumin'A.nts or Aoiu('i i;n li.vn I’luun otion’ 

With our soil ([iiile fertile and cuHivtitor 
efficient ;is w.ll as kc'cn to improve, there is 
thus tin uninediate need to rejuvenate agricul¬ 
ture. Lvery jiroduciivo tictivily depcinl-, upon 
the exist' nee or ollierwisr of botli ('ndo-gcnoiis 
!ind cxo-gerious ftictors ami tigriculturc is no 
exception to this mb'. TIu' former tire those 
which are inherent in the .syst*. in and the hitter 
<iriginatc from some ex'erntil ,'^ource. 

The main faclor.s of production as enume¬ 
rated hy Marshall arc land, labour, ctipittil, 
and organj/aitioii. .\ll llie-e tuv llie emlo-genou’ 
ftictors. The e.\o-genous fticlors ave the land 
policy, size of holdings, eominunietition.s and 
marketing ftieilities jind the pricing policy. 
These factors do not have any direct effect on 
production bnt htiVi' coiuifiderable indiri'ct 
influence. 

23. FroceidiiK.ix, 11>37, (ti>. ('it., p. S9. 

HcHidc.>j this ‘cxpcriciwr in ollmr r.f tie' 

world has al.’-o been flitit prowii.s an- usnally mclinorl 
to underestimate their ]>n)dmitii'n.’ (77ic Niitinnol 
Humvlr. y^tirvey Generul licpoH No. 1. p. SO) . 

24. The (inm More Food Fuquiry Couonilicc, 

p. no. 


Kndo-Genous Factors 

Land is the fust rt'cjuisitc in agriculture 
and its sujiply is more or less inelastic. But in 
India, all tlu' availahle fertile land has not so 
far been brought under tlie plough. Not more 
tlitin 31)0 million or 30.4 per cent out. of a 
to al of K2I million acres are at present under 
cultivation. In European countries, on the 
III her hand, a.s much as flO per cent of the 
;iva.ila,l)le land is under the plough-''’. In the 
w'oi'hl as a wJiole, Prof. Fawcett estimated 
y ai's hack that nearly 30 jier cent of the land 
w'us cultivable-*'. But haidly 9 per cent of it 
is 1,'ciug c'-oiiped-' at ]iresent-''*. 

Maxiinimi ceonuniy in the ease of land cun 
at the same time he obtained if only tlic mar¬ 
ginal ))1 (h1uc. of labour as well as capital is 
zi'i'o. 'I'liis. Ill oilier w'x'iiL, means tliat the 
hiuli input of e.ipiial and labour per acre 
should rcsidl in a high output p. r acre-'’. J.aiid 
Is ae ually like p hviiu: being. It givis nourisli- 
lunit to (he cio|) and (•;ill,- for nourishment in 
letuiii''". ''Plu' iii|)ii(s, are water, manure, seed, 
human or cal tie lalxiur and du* us" of machine. 
The i.ptimum utilization of incn. eattle. or 
machine power depends iqion the a\aihihiliiy 
of otiier factor- m ;i coiintiy. In India, for lack 
of capital, both men and cattle arc* rc()Uired to 
111' u.<ed (o I he maximnin in agiienltur- '"'. The 

\\ :i(h;i and Minrliaul, One l'J< <niiiiiiic I'iuh- 
/i//(■, Op. t'li., p. 2S.’) 

‘.0 i . H. Inuvci Lt, “Tlic Kxli'iit of C'nliiviihli' , 
baud,” (u iii!,iipJini(il JmiiiKtl, l.XXVI (1930), i>p. 
.'/OO-aOO. l^iinli'i! I)\' Ji. Diiillcy iSiaiuii, Our t'lidvr- 
ili'i I lopi il. W’oild. Lomlon, lOS!), [i. 49. 

27. AciKiiditi;' lo llu' Vi'ai--t)()(jlv of Food und 
.'lyin nllui.tl iSlaiislics, KAO, 1919, Itic total ai'cii of 
Ilf.' laud availalilc in llio world in r'.aimatcd at 33,113 
luillioii acre.-, (Hit o’’ wlucli ctily 3,006 uiilhoti acre.s Is 
iind! )- dll' plough. 

L'8. (If. Rui'iil India, .Scptoniher. 1956. 

29. I’loijriM ill hand lii joriih'', UNO, p. 2. 

30 S. ,\iriold, Indian Jiuirnal of Pouh'I and 
Rii'i r Vallrij Developin'nt. May, 1951. ^ 

31. Till' Mibic'rt- I'litcrs till! fiold of im'clianiKx- 
iion or ollu'iwi.so of agriciillurc. It is not necessary 
for ns, I'O jio mto ti detailed di6ti'i:.%ion of tlic subject 
Wc can, however, say iliat in tlu* present e.onlcxt of 
eoiidition.- m India, a dovKailing of all the resoni'iie.s 
is m'ees.-'ny. M'e need hi'av’y niaeliiacry to rts'laini 
juiiali-mfestt il Jand.s and cultivate big e.-taiea. Unman 
and <atlle labour will slill br* more iTonomkial as 
wa ll as uHi'fiil in llio matter of intensive cultivation 
in all Hieas wlicrp ihe hc'ldmgs are small and capitalc*^ 
scarce*. lAir an inn'rostiDg study ri’fcr lo Dcshrailkh’s 
f'lP'iular l.ellcr No. XVIII, m>. 63 to 72 and the 

Indian .loiirnnl of Agricultural Economics, March 1949, 
pp. 78-193. 
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best use of land is a fit subject for discussion 
under the head ‘Intensive Cultivation’ and has 
been discussed in detail in subsequent chapters. 

The Indian cultivator is quite capable of 
organising his agricultural operations efficiently. 
But so far ho has lacked the normal facilities 
required for iut'.nsive cultivation. This has 
&apj)ed his entliu.'iasm ^o much tIuU today he 
has lost all his interest not only in his jirofes- 
sion but also in life. Efforts are now being 
made to infuse in him the new spirit and en¬ 
courage him to lake to imju’oved methods of 
agricul ure. 'riiis is be'iig done on an intensive 
scale in the Oonmiunity Pnqect ae^’us and on 
an !.xieI).si\^. .scid(' in th(' National k'xtension 
Blocks'*-. Tlu'rc is ('very reason to belicn'o 
lha. tin- Indian I'ai'incr will soon come to his 
awn and rcorientati' Indian aaricullurc. 

Eko-CJic.n'ovs Fact(jrs 

It is dill'ii'ult to imasui'e (Ii’’.' effect of these 
factors staluticaliy, bur all of them have an 
indirect effect cn uin'icuKural production and 
Vvc eannoi afford to ignore'*'* them. 

I,AM) Puun'Y 

Un'il receidly there irtevailed in India a 
f"U(l;d laud .-y.-iein nheieby the tiller of the 
.'Oil wa'- deprived, in a Tnajoiily of Ihe cases, 
of the nell-known llinrc PV- -fair reiits, fi.xity 
of fetniie and fr(‘e sale. Tie had, tlv n'foi’e, 
little incentive lo imfirove lii.s jigriculliiral 
methods. 

Dr. Cangnlee (xiinted <»ul long ago that 
lew a.nricuHiii’al producli<'n in Irnlia was due 
more than anything else to the eirciunstancc's 
in which the Indian peasant woi'ked, the 
ownership of laml umlei- the existing agrarhtri 
system being unetpial and unjust'*'*. The title 

32. For Ji <lc(ai!c(l hIikI.v of I lie Coimnimily 
rrojerts and (lie Kalioitil B-xlciisiln StK'licir.c.s pier 
to Thv M/'(l<ni Rct'uu', .hiiie ItVit). 

33. VV.iS. and E.S. Wtnlinsky {Wirld l’ui>uhi- 
fion and Praductioii —Trend.s .and (fullnok. p. 324) 
wtiili? dif»'iii.“SiinR ajn'iculluial prodndiun in under¬ 
developed iirr'.'is poini oul llcii “HKi'icnlturo in these 
aroiis i.s handicapped Ics by (he siiirriiy or (ho jioor 
Unality of the soil than hy (he lack of Kood roaiK 
HtoniRc faeilitios, orguni'iod inavkcl.s and hy tlLscaaos 
anionx men, plants, animal.'’.” 

34. Dr. N. Gangnlee, Health avd Nutnlum m 
India, p. 23. 


to land is a thing a farmer cherishes the mosl^' 
“Possession of land gives him a status bj 
society***'’” so goes a local saying. This being 
the case land values in most parts of the coun¬ 
try are incredibly high****. A removal of these 
handicaps is thus a necessary pre-requisite to 
im])rovc our agriculture. 

The urgency of changing the old order "wtas 
felt long back. Land r(forms which aimed at 
both in('r''asing production a.s well as dispen¬ 
sing social justice, were taken up as far back 
as 1937, bui imich headway could not be made 
till rect-ntiy****. Wolf Ladt'jinsky, architect of 
hind reforms in Jai)an, and Kenneth Parsons, 
I’rofcs.Mir of Agricultural Economics at the 
Univi'i'sity of Wisconsin, who visited India in 
1953 on ;ui invitation from the Government, 
declared tliat “the progic.'is in land reforms 
was too sli'w to meet the rising discon- • 
tent, of the villagers**^'.’’ Recent land reforms 
h.'ive. how-'ver, ,swi]'; away the 162-ycar old 
zamiudari .■'y-tem (stahlishcd by Lord Corn- 
walls wliich, like aJi ovcr-rijic fruit, came down 
in tile sIk'ct fullness of time. The e.xistcnco of 
|)liilo.'Oph(‘r-landiords has come to an end and 
.1 direct relationship has been e.stablishcd be- 
tud'ii the farmers and the State hy the elimi¬ 
nation of iiiti'i'mediarii's and zamindar.s, 

Agricultmo under the Indian Cons! itutioii 
i'- n .''’at(‘ subject as agahist the central head. 
iMc.a-urcs have, thci'cforc, Ir'cn taken by the 
Slate Govcnmicnls to bring about land re¬ 
forms. t\ hile the main jihink of such reform,s 
is (he conferment of j>ropri‘(ary rights on the 
tiller which we will dl-cu.-.s in del ail, legisla¬ 
tion has also been jia-ssed by tijo various State 
Covernmenls lo fi.x reasonable txnts and on- 
.suje .^f sceurity of lemu'Cs where conferment of 

.■^5. V. V. .'^.lyana, Ruaduma in Rural Probleim, 
p. 52. 

30. .\icooliU 5 ' to riiisli'i' Howies (Ambagxador'it 
Rrinii'l, New "^'oik, Ut54. ]). IS-I) iiu ordinary rife, 
paddv land in West. Hengal valued at $1,500 an acre! 

37. Recent 7)< vdopment in Certain Aspects of 
Indi.an Rcouowtf, IIA), p. 22. The oritjinal constitu¬ 
tional, fiiianeial and ethoi- difficulties arc also given 
at pp. 23-25. 

Most of tli(< legislation for the alrohtion of 
intennediaiiea wn.s put tlnouirh diiritiE the last four 
or live .vears. Kor details refer to Arjrieidlural Legi^ 
Jaiion- in India, Vol. IV, Land lli’forni.s', Directorate 
of l'>|onomics and Statisties. 1%3. 

38. Ambassador’s Rci>ort. fV- ('if-, p. 1S5. 
Again, Ihe measure's taken liy the (jovernrnent ^ciord- 
ing to Ladejinsky wore “lialf-hcart-cil and inadt<iuate.’’ 
{The Indian Expre.ss, October 3, 1953). 
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iinmcdiute proprictaty rights was not pos¬ 
sible.®®. 

Peasant Farming 

In a country liko India wlicre iheiv is an 
intense love for land, the A’ery title to it natu¬ 
rally serves as nothing short of magie in the 
matter of stimulating agricultural production. 
The old Carver type of argument in favour of 
tenant farming is no longer valid in the pres('nt- 
day world. China”* and h]gyi)l‘“ have given 
conclusive proof of an inerea.se in agrieulfural 
production as a result of the restoration of 
land to the pea.sants. 

It may be that, jieasant farming failed in 
countries like Rumania and Yugoslavia vhere 
the holdings jiroved to be too smalP-. Such a 
system might have ahso been less suece.ssful 
in Russia than in Gerjuany*®. Hungary too 
was faced with an acute problem when in 1945, 
as a result of the introduction of land refoims, 
042 thousand agricultural Avorkers found them¬ 
selves in po.'i.ses.sion of 1,914 thousand hcct- 
acrcs of land. There were no comiminieations, 
drainage facilitie.s and teehnieal skill. Plquip- 
ment, and other resources were also lacking.'^' 

There is all the same an overwhelming 
evidence to jirove that once land is restored to 
the actual tiller of the soil, agriculture gets an 
impetus. A reconstruction of the legal fabric 
of the land syston is actually a itre-condition 
to any improvement in land management. 
R. H. Tawney rightly ob.-erA’cd, “ImproA’H’- 
menf, of agricultural methods is no doubt in- 
dispt'nsable, but it is idle to preach that doc- 

39. Pfogresa in Land Op. Cil., pp. 143 

and 127. 

40. rrcn\icr C'liou-Fn-J.aiV Political Ropon to 
the Third Stwion of tlw I'lrst NiiUonal C'omruillei* 
of the Chinwe Poo|ih;’s Politicid ('onsultative Confe- 
rcnrn* on October 23, 1951 (reprodured in the Supple¬ 
ment to People's China, Vol. IV, No. !(), November 
16, 1951). 

41. Egyptian BuUctln, publidiPil by the Egyptian 
Embassy at Nerv Delhi. Rcproihried in tlic All~lndin 
Congress Committee Economic Rtviru', October 1, 

1954, p. 19. 

42. P. N. Driver, PTohlcma oj Zamindnri and 
Land Tenure Eeconslrucition in India, ii. 197. 

43. Doreen Warrincr, Economics of Peasant 
Farming. 

A* Co-operative Farming, Rcseivc Bank of 
24. 

, p. no. 


trine to cultivators so impoverished by exac¬ 
tions of parasite interest that th-ey do not 
jHissess the resources needed to apply it*®.’’ 
AVith the exit of the absentee landlord the fear 
of ejectment and the pei'iK'tual dread of increase 
in rents”* atv removed. The cultivator finds 
lum.self ill a bettor position to invest in the 
land and bring about iK'vniancnt improve¬ 
ments** in it. EA’en the early British adminis¬ 
trators, brought uji ill the school of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, pointed out, “Give the 
cultivator.? a definite projierty in the laud, 
.give them security of tenure, a guarantee that 
the improvements will not be (fixed, and a 
light equitable asses.sment, and with .‘settled 
condilions tliore will be a groat improvement 
in agriculture and a marked increase in pros- 
p'lily^®.” 

China ha.s already shown the wa.y. Jack 
I3eldon ill China Shakes the World explains 
at length how land reforms arc not just a 
qiu'sfion of land, but also a question of the 
whole .‘■oeial structure tied to (he landlord 
system. Our first jiroblcm is to give the 
peasant a chance to live by freeing him from 
landlord exploitation. When he gets land, he 
realize.? he is an individual and that every one 
has e(|Ual right and then he realizes the need 
for democracy. 

Maybe that there is some lacuna left*® in 
the existing land legislation, but the odds arc 
all a.gain.st the parasitic elements living on the 
land. All tlic forces arc focussed against them 

45. Quoted by Dr. R. V. Ran, Studies in Rural 
Economy, Op. Cit., p. 90. Also refer to Ambasssi- 
(loi’.s Report {Op. Cit., p. 187) which suys that land 
reform i.s the first efuential .step to agrkiuUural 
irnprovciiieiit. 

46. “’The heaviness of existing rents would be 
judged fiem the fact that for the coiinti-y as a whole, 
(lie rents aceouiit for anything Irntwerti one-fourth 
to one-li.Hlf of the gross prodiwie. Land taxes in Europe 
on tlu' other hand repnt^ent only about 3 per cent of 
the. gross revenue on (he farm.” (V. G. Rnmakrishna 
Aiyar, Agricultural Economics, p. 223). 

47. “Cases are not rare where the <iultivator has 
betm prohibited or firought into imurt of law simply 
bec-iiu.sc he tried to dig a well or improve his holding 
in OIK' form or another.” (Chowdhry Mukhtar Singh, 
Rural India, Op. Cit., p. 107). 

48. Keatinge, AgTiOulturdl Progress in Western 
India, p. 181. 

49. Dr. Kanina Mukh^rji (Lond Reforms, p. 
125) goes so far as to say that the loophol^ in the 
legislation may be rcS||>onsiblc for introducing land¬ 
lordism by the backdoor. 
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and whatever is loft out of the purview' of the 
existing legislation, will be swept away under 
the tidal forces of social movements like Bhoo- 
dan.“« 

Future Policy 

• 

Though land reforms have so far been 
directed towards eliminating intermediaries, the 
ultimate aim is “to work out a co-operulivc 
system of land manag('ment in which the entire 
land and other nsources of tlio village will be 
so managed and developed as to inerc'ase and 
diversify produetiun and provide fuller employ¬ 
ment to all the people working on the land.”"’^ 
If ill tlK' second ])hase, steps could be takem to 
bring about a change in the inanagemeni so 
that transactions in land become easy and it 
begins to change hands liki' any other commo¬ 
dity, most of our land pjobkms would be auto¬ 
matically solved. As ‘hind gifts’ under the 
Blioodan mov-i nii'iit incri'use in a particular 
area, there follows a drop in land mrakets and 
their prices.'’- Other social movements like the 
Hindu Code Bill may also help towards greater 
flexibility in landed propi'ity and bring about a 
fall in its values. The coniljined clfeet of these 
factors may result, in a psycliological change in 
our ideas towards hinded property. 

It will, indeed, be a happy day for India 
when such ;i change takes place. But decentral¬ 
ization of industries would he the first pre¬ 
requisite for the introduction of such a ]iolicy. 
The cultivator is now wedded to the soil per 
force because he has no other place to 
go. When he cun find other avenues of 
employment nearer home, he would bo tomiitcd 
to give up his uneconomic holding and thus 
release pressure pn land. 

Although tlie siict‘es.s is not so marked, efforts 
arc already being made to encourage, co¬ 
operative farming. Any progress in the scheme 

50. The movement laum-htd b.v Aehaiya Vinoba 

Uhave, based on (he ‘Law of Love.’ in plae<' of the 
‘Law of (ho Jungle’, is a unique e.\periment on 
Oandhian principles. It ainas at K<ollecting S' crore 
acres of land for rediatrihulion among the landless' 
and land-hungry people. Dr. G. D. Patel, The Indian 
Jjnnd Problem and LcgvslaHon, pp. 20^222 for a 
critical study. i 1 

51. Land Reforms, UNO. Op. Cit., 22. 

52. Ambassador’s Report, Op. Cit., p. 193. 


will also serve as a first step towards reducing 
intense love for the land. 'The next iitep oi 
separating ownership from possession and 
emphasis on the best utilization of land resources 
will follow.Whatever our achievement in the 
field, they are all directed towards our final goal 
of rehabilitating agriculture. 

Size op Holdings 

India is admittedly a land of small farms. 
Tlie average size of holdings in the various 
provinc’is varied between 2 to 11.7 acres in 
193>1. Nothing definite can, however, be said 
about the i)i'osent average size of holdings"'* in 
the country. In the absence of a regular land 
census, work ou which has already been taken 
up, various scatUjcd enquiries"'' suggest that 
the situation has not improved. 

Sucli a slate of affairs is, however, not 
peculiar to India. It is a common feature of all 
old countries w’here every male heir is entitled 
to an equal share of the landed property of his 
father, japan in East Asia, Egypt in the Middle 
East, France, ({ermany, Switzerland and Holland 
in Europe are sonic of the glaring examples 
where the evil is marked. According to Keat- 
iiige, the size of an individual share in France 
in some cases has been reduced to a single vine 

53, V. Y. Kolhntkar, 11 eron.<(ruction of Indian 
Agriculture; imd M. L. Dantwalii, “Objectives 
CnI nia of Land PolicKcs.” AICC Economic Revieuf, 
.fanuary 15, 1956, pp. 10-12. 

M. Roval (.'onimiei.sicn on Agriculture, Op. Cit., 
p. 133. ! 

55. Somi> of the salient enquiric.*? are: Boraad 
'I’aluka (Kana Dist., Gujarat), A. D. Patel, Indian 
AgnrulLural Economics, pp. 124 and 171; Olpad 
Tiluka (.Surat DjsUi'ct), J. B. Nhukla, Life and 
Labour i)i Gnjauil Taluka, 1937, p. 92; Dr. H. H. 
Mann, Land and Labour in a Deccan VUlago, study 
No. 2, pp. 46-48; Thomas and Ramakrishnan, A Re- 
.snrvcy, Op. Oil., p. 339; So^'ial and Economici Sur¬ 
vey of a Konkau Village, Provincial Co-operative 
lastituio, Bombay, Rur^ Economic Series No. 3; 
JiconunUa Life in a Malabar vUtago, Madras Univer- 
.si(y. Palme Dull, Op. Cit., pp. 172-173; Rural 
Economy in India, R. K. .Mukherjee, p. 40; Report 
of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, Vol. II, 
pp. 114-116; Dr. Baljit Singh, “Whither Agrkml- 
ture,” Op. Cit., p. 91; G. Keatiuge, Agricultural 
Progress, Op. Cit., p. 70; M. G. Bhagat, The Far¬ 
mer—His Welfare and Wealth, p. 94; Famine In- 
quiiy Commission Final Report, 1945, pp. ^2-267; 
Report of the Congress Committee on Agrarinii Re¬ 
forms, p. 14; and Wadi» and Mowbant, Op, CU,, 
pp. 173-178. 
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or a sinfile tuft of lurreno The position 

in Ejrypt is oven wor.-o. Tlio fi(‘UI bclonj»s to 
one person while different date ti'oes tlioK'on 
are I ho proporty of other por>()ns. 

C(>Kf=^0ianAT10N OF IIOT.DIXCS 

In India, as in any oilier <‘ounliy. ilic' 

holdings are not only fragmented IjoI aho sub¬ 
divided, the, remedial mrasui’e adoppal lia- been 
the consolidation ol lu>I(lings. In spi'o of the 
best efforts of llu^ (iovtamnent, no taimible 
results havty however, beiai aehi’A’ed' '^folal 
area eoiisolidaled in India by .Inly Ittol was 
only 92.27 lakh aerc .'^ This ^‘eins tu be 
lather negligibh' wli-'ii cunpanMl with tin* 
jmveut net M)\vn aiw-a el about lUU) million 
aeres. In the Punjab alnru' u'lii(h lo)) tlio li.-t 
with 37.85 lakh aeie^., the ti)tal :irea involved 
is 13.5 million acies. 

Ai)VANTA(a:s 

'‘rhoilgh 111- le has been little progre-*^. vo 
f-aJinot duiy lh(' .advaniaoe^ of eoii-oIidalloTi of 
holdings wliieh reduee-; tiu* niimbca of ]U'tty 
village (juarrels ov('r fielil boiindaaie<. A fairly 
larg(' ar('a may abo l)f* i':l(\‘ised from tlie exist¬ 
ing lioniidaries."'’ In .lapan, dining 1922, out of 
a total (‘ullivaied area of 11 million acres., 
nearly »11 million acres of land were ie-stri[)i)ed. 
'I'hf' area available for eiiliivatiori incr. aM'd by 
fiOlKK) aeri’s from 1,471.000 to 1,r)U),{KX). acr(‘s 
by Il)r‘ abolition of snpi rduous ])onmlarie^,‘‘'^’ This 
maA' also help 1l)(* villager 0) look aller the 
fields p! op( i ly when it is in nn*e compatet whole 

.*>(> (1. K(‘.'iliniie. uroj J*rr)(ir( Op. ('it., 

p r>7. Ai-o ])i-. 11. V. pi(\ Op. ('ll., i»p 

r)7. Ai/ririiit uidl L( f/i Jalii)n in Vol. 11 

—Pnno)]iilMlinn of :in<l Dr. Vidya Sisar. 

Aqricnttnnii Iloldiinis i)i IJk Di.^lriri nt Kfinpvr, 

pp. 73-81. 

TiS. The fl inti list hnii F^tanrhird, August 25. 1954 

^ 7 -, Recent Df^nchfjmH^nt.'i in Certain Asipcrt^ o} 
Indian Eoanoyny, Op. Cit p. 31 iiKo. 

59. There are al^o evarnplfs m Oio Punjab 
(personal oiiquirif^ in villatio Doialiuir, rerazp[)Ur 
District) where hiiherto un-.;nl lira led liinrl has 
brought under the plough as a rrsiilt of consol‘d.'i- 
tinn. Cj.f Vidya Sayar^ Op, Td., i». OO also, 

60. Narayanaswamy and Navasimhan; The Econo¬ 
mic!^ of Indian Ayriculinre, Pait II, p. 235. Also refer 
to Royal Commission on Agiiculture, Op, r//., pp. 
134-135 for conditions in die Punjab. 


and may mean a good deal of saving in Im time , 
and energy, both liuman and (*attle. The culti¬ 
vator may as W(*ll l>e enabled to introduce some 
iiuprovemMits in the land by digging a well, 
r(\sorting to contour bunding and other dry 
farjuing practices, or by j)reserving more of 
manure if under the changed circumstances he 
ke(‘p. live.-lock iK'ar his holdings. 

C'\SE luK Small Units 

lint Ino much cinphasi on consolidation 
seems lo l)e misplaced.As staled by Moomaw 
ou [he basis of his interview with farmers^ 
"Sealliaed land means le^s risk of crop failure. 
With land M-atli rcd in different ])laces one fitdd 
iiiav :e(T(‘j frnm flood, fj’osl or drouglit wliile 
fielcU in other loealilii's ndeihf (’^eaiie. Again, a 
fainu'r can liave dilbvent kijuis of soib/"'’^* to 
enable him t) ha\e a more divei^Iiied cropping 
j»aH(‘rn. 

argmnen- of a saving in lim-t^ and 
eiiiM'gy would aJ.-o seem to be not of much 
(■onse(|u(me(‘ UM(l(‘r tiu' (xi-ding Indian condilimis 
! ecap'ou]- euliivalor a< w(‘ll as his ox'-m re¬ 
main unemployed fi'om foiir lo .^i\ mmiths in a 
year.'*^ It must, liovevei*. b(‘ I)onie in mind that 
juost of 1h(' agj’icnllmal operaiions being 
M‘a oiial, a saving of lime during tlu‘ s<n\ing ami 
harw^ting ))eriods is of an ad\:mtage which 
cannot l>e ignor'd, n'hme is also ^aid to be a 

r>L l'’«'r ( vils of se.b-di\eiou and fLmnieniatii)n 
and idxof i(UL-olidal on n^ler to KealinRc, 
Aipirnhniid Oj). Cit., ]). 71 aiut Vnlvti 

Sa<»ar, Op. Citpp. 61, 65 and 69. 

r2. Dr. D. R. (ladgd, while addre>^.ing a nieet- 
‘inm al the Delhi Sdiool of Economics ‘Jiud, ‘^t‘on- 
MjJidriMon (jf huldim».s’ is tl)r brush/ ]jlan of a progres¬ 
siva' land poli(‘y for Iiidia’^ dlu- illvdie'^than Times, 
(Xleb('r 11, 1952). Aso rf'fer to his pnddentiial speech 
at tin' 141 li Annual (Conference of the Indian Society 
of Agriculluuil Economic.s^-"77ic Indian Express, 
Dfvjemh(r 28, 1964. 

63. I. W. Moomaw, The F^nmcr Epcohs, p. 73 
—also Hailey. (Quoted by Narayana=^wamy, Op. (Ht., 
p. 232). 

64. P, J. Thomas and^ Ramakrishnan, Op. Cit., 
Studies made by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee in Northern 
Fndia; Dr. Slaiei’ in South India; Keatingo, Agri^ 
cultural Progress (Op. CiL, p. 127) in Ilombay I. 
and C’alvcrt in lh(' Punjab. Even our agricultural 
lal^ouiTr ao'iording to AlUindia Agrididiural Labour 
Enquiry (p. 15) rmains unemployed for 98 days and 
.self-employed for another 49 days in the year. 





reduction in the cost of production.^" But all 
r these^ things are not of much consequence in the 
existing rural set-up under which the cultivator 
does not reside on any particular field but re¬ 
turns home eyery evening along with his oxen. 
So long as these scattered holdings ,are not far 
removed from his homestead, it does not matter 
much for him. More so, when the time and 
energy thus saved cannot be employed else¬ 
where.*® 

Along with the problem of finding useful 
employment for the spare time already at his 
disposal and now released, after consolidation 
of holdings, there may crop up another problem 
of finding aliernative avenues of employment for 
the displaced labour.*^ Although it is desirable 

65. Accord lift to .studic.s tnride in Au-'^tria (Vidya 
Sagar, Vp. Cil., j). 64), the cxpciisi's of niultiv'ation 
iiKTcaso Lj' 5.3 pc'r cent for oxi'iy 5tX) niL«tera of dis- 
lanc'c for manual labour and ploughing, fioin 20 to 
35 per iiK'nt for (.he tian.sport of muiiut'^', and from 15 
10 32 per eent for the tiunsport of crops. Vidya Sagar 
also gives (p. 68) his own estimates and quotes 
those of U.S. Aslhana and Cyril P. K. Fazal which 
compare well with the Austrian study. 

66. Maybe that he indulges in some sort of un¬ 
social and harmful activities When he has nothing 
else to do. 

67. Keatinge in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission (O/;. Cil., p. 137), however, maintaned 
that fhcco would not be any population dt'^plOh'icd 
from the land. Some of those according to him, who 
otherwise m ght be owners would become labourers 
and it would mainly be a c:'bange in status. But we 


to siphon off surplus farm population to tbe 
industry, this may not be possible under the 
present conditions of India. These sub-divided 
holdings—small as they are—^will help in keep¬ 
ing all these people on the soil in conditions 
wh'ch render them reasonably*® happy. Thi< 
point was raised by the Government of India in 
a resolution on the Report of Sir James Caird 
(on Famine Commission) submitted to th4 
Secretary of State for India in 1879. The reso¬ 
lution rightly pointed out tliat such a step on 
(he part of the Government would not prevent 
all these heirs from remaining on the land SO 
long as some alternative avenues of employ¬ 
ment are not opened out for them.*® 

We may thus agree wi h Levy who con¬ 
cludes that large holdings are preferable where 
capital is requ red, and small holdings where 
intensity of labour is essential.'^® 

{To be Continued) 


have already .seen tlual even existing agricultural 
labour has no employment on the* field fer 147 days 
in t'be year. This would go to refute the argument 
of Kcat.nge. 

03. Final Report of the Agricultural Tribunal 
of Jnvctstigaiion of Britain 1924 (Extracts reproducied 
by S. Kesava Iyengar, Op. Cil., pp. 48-50) advocated 
small holdings in England mamly on this ground. 

69. Wudia and Joshi, Wcnllh of Indio, p. 257. 

70. Large and Small Holdings, np. lSL-184 and 
Thomas, The Economics of Small Holdings, p. 5. 
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APPUCAHON TO EDUCATION 

By Principal J. LAHIRI, m.a,, b.t., D*p. Ed* (London), Teachers’ Certificate 

(Cantab), W.B.S.E.S. (Retd.) . 

SciENCB Teaching is Adjustment to As a result of the predominantly intellectual 
THE Physical World cast of philosophic thought during the last two 

Education is basically the adjustment of the centuries, knowledge and action came to be 
child to the three worlds, viz., (1) the world of regarded as antithesis and their mutual depend* 
Nature (the physical world)—^the arena of our ence was overlooked. This school of philosophy 
activities on earth, shaped and controlled by believed that knowledge is derived from a higher 
physical forces, (2) the world of man, ie., the source than is practical activity, and as such, 
social order—“the entire fabric of civilisation the former possesses a higher and more spiritual 
which is wholly man’s creation, and (3) the worth than the latter. The consequences of this 
world of morality that is the moral order, con- antithesis between knowlelge and action were 
tained in the social order. In teaching the serious; knowledge was confounded with erudi- 
child science we are adjusting him to the tion and action with rule of thumb aptitude, 
physical world. 

CoNTRIBUTlOiNS OP SclENCE TO 

Need por a Philosophy Educational Theory 

The real reason why there is so much wast- The most direct blow to this traditional 
age in our effort in education is that wc often opposition between knowledge and action—^that 
lack a philosophy which alone can help us in is, between liberal and technical education—and 
considering an educational question from a to the traditional prestige of purely intellectual 
single consistent point of view and in studying subjects came from the progress of experimental 
it from all aspects so as to see it steadily and sciences which now demanded entry into the 
as a whole. We must, therefore, re-examine curriculum. If the progress of experimental 
some of the cherished postulates of our educa- sciences during the last few decades has proved 
tional theories and practices in the light of this anything it is that there is no such thing as 
observation. Life is a system of relations and genuine knowledge and fruitful understanding 
every such I'olation has a physical and a social except as the result of doing and experience, 
aspect, for every individual is what he is through Actual experience is then the basis of know* 
his interaction with his surroundings, vij:., the ledge. This is the first great contribution of the 
physical world, the social order and the unseen experimental sciences to modern educational 
world of morality. As a social being, the child theory and practice, 
enters into all sorts of relations with human 

beings and with the physical world. Later on Modern Concept of “Liberal” Education 

the range and scope of these relations increase This great change has also resulted in an 
in complexity and variety and he realizes the almost revolutionary concept of a truly liberal 
existence of a third world—the world of spiri- education. It is now recognised that mere 
tual values. No man can save the soul of his intellectual training, encouraged by our pre* i 
brother and each must spin his moral web anew dominantly bookish type of education does not 
after his own pattern. So, the greatest task of cultivate the total personality of the child so 
education is to adjust the child to the two that it is now difficult to see why a man should 
worlds and then to develop in him also the be said to have enjoyed a “liberal education,” 
power and impulse to weave as much of his life if he knows something about the classics and 
as possible into the moral fabric. humanities and little about sciences, This 

change of values has brought about a new 
Knowledge and Action appraisal of technical education also. So long, 

^ The relations between the three worlds can technical education was regarded as a rathef 
be broadly classified as theoretical and practi- inferior limb of the body educational—*as the 
call i.^ti the relations of knowledge and action, sort of place to which o&e sent a boy only wb^ 
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it had become evident that he was incapable ol 
^assimilating any of the more fashionable and 
traditional forms of liberal education. Today 
it is now being increasingly realised in under¬ 
developed countries like ours that the possibility 
of a fuller life for the people depends on a 
greater application of scientific knowledge to 
the more intelligent utilisation of the material 
^ resources of a country by acquiring “the gadgets 
of a machine civilisation” and by using fully 
the powers which science and technology have 
created. Hence, technical education rightly 
conceived can have as much cultural values as 
any of the liberal studies. 

In our task for evolving a modern theory 
of science teaching it should not be forgotten 
’ that man’s knowledge really began in the 
practical needs of life and that every advance 
in knowledge has a practical bearing on life. 
The educational bearing of this concept is 
pretty obvious. To enter into any piece of 
knowledge is to apprehend this bearing of 
knowledge on the solution of our day-to-day 
problems of life and such apprehension can only 
result from actually working it out in practice. 
Knowledge is thus not merely something exist¬ 
ing in the mind but it consists in actually deal¬ 
ing with the more important things of hfc in a 
masterly way, for education is basically the 
attainment of the power of dealing with life and 
its problems. 

Kno^'ledge is a Unity 

The second important contribution of the 
experimental sciences is that knowledge is a 
unity, an indivisible whole, and that most of the 
curricular content of knowledge must be inte¬ 
grated to one or other of the two main centres 
of correlation, viz., the natural and social 
* environments of the cducand, if learning is to 
take place at all. It is the business of the 
teacher to set forth the material of knowledge 
in such a form that its true relations may be 
grasped and that the dependence of part on 
part, of fact on fact and of idea upon idea— 
subject on subject—^may be made explicit. Thus 
History, Geography and Civics should be 
studied hand in hand as social stories, com¬ 
position will find its materials in the content 
of other studies including science and in the out 
of school lifo; drawing and modelling will be 


called in to help Nature Studjr by moM 
definite apprehension of form which an attempt 
to reproduce it ensures. 

The Unity op Sciencbs in ^'Genstal 
Sciencb” 

Science is a unity and the branches of 
science cannot be completely separated. As 
more attention is now being given to matters 
common to two specialist sciences, more and 
more nam-es are being invented to describe the 
area of common interest, e.g., physical chemis¬ 
try, bio-physics, electro-chemistry, etc. As the 
inter-locking and over-lapping of the various 
sciences become more and more evident, so the 
reason for the study of “General Science” 
rather than one science only, becomes more 
and more apparent. As, however, the frontiers 
of scientific knowledge extend, the process of 
selecting a small fraction of knowledge and 
giving it the status of a separate science must 
continue. To counter this, points of correla¬ 
tion and inter-connection between them should 
be di.scovered in order that they may ulti¬ 
mately come within the purview of “General 
Science.” General Science presents the sciences 
as a whole—a vision which a pupil who has 
been too early restricted to one or more specia¬ 
list sciences may never see. Hence the impor¬ 
tance of correlating subjects as much possible 
in the primaiy stage. 

CoHBELATION OP SUBJECTS 
During the last decade various schemes 
for regrouping of subjects for better organisa¬ 
tion of the curriculum have been attempted in 
progressive schools owing to the inter-relation¬ 
ship or correlation of “subjects” and their 
relation to life, e.Q., History, Geography, Civics 
and Elementary Economics have been re¬ 
grouped under Social Studies and so have the 
various sciences been re-grouped under General 
Science. 

Correlation and the Projects Methc® 
Nob only this but better methods of 
approach to the actual work of teaching have 
also been evolved with great success. 
For example, in teaching General Science, 
instead of following the lecture method or the 
demonstration methodt the Laboratory method 
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in which students themselves do the experi¬ 
ments with their own hands, conjointly with 
the Unit or Project method, has b?cn generally 
considered to be the best method of approach, 
wherever possible and particularly in the 
lower secondary stage. 

Value of the Project Method in 
Teaching Science 

The Unit or Project method of teaching 
science has certain definite advantages which 
may well be resta'ed hcr<'. In a project the 
process of learning is motivated and as such 
it tends to focus attention on matters of spon¬ 
taneous interest to the pupil and of use to the 
community. The onus of planning the activity 
under the teacher’s gu’dance falls on the 
children, who form a planning habit. The joint 
execution of the project, in which every child 
gets his share and feels responsible for the job 
entrusted to him is calculated to develop a co¬ 
operative habit and a training in jKTsonal res¬ 
ponsibility and leadership. Tusks may be pro¬ 
vided within the frame-work of the project for 
pupils of different tastes and ap’itudes. A 
project holi)s to widen the mental horizon of 
pupils, who will .ste that many other matters 
or ‘subjects' besides those of purely .scientific 
knowledge are used to benefit a community 
which has to adjust it.sc!f to the changes that 
large-scale schemes usually involve. The 
educational values of teaching seknee through 
the em{>loyment of the Project method may be 
summarised thus: 

1. Social Training: (a) Joint execution 
of the Project distributed among the students 
develops a co-operative habit and gives elemen¬ 
tary training in leader.ship. The teacher must 
see that every child does his part of the work 
well; (b) Managing Group work; (c) Bor¬ 
rowing, lending and sharing tools and equip¬ 
ment; (d) Responsibility to the group; and (e) 
appreciation of each other’s w-ork. 

2. Discipline in Afethoda of Study: (a) 
Criticism of sources; (h) Use of reference 
books for colleding relevant materials; fc) 
check ng of information recorded aeainst fact.s 
observed; (d) Planning of work: independent 
study. 

3. Emotional Release: (a) Pleasure in 

making charts, booklets, graphs, which involves 


a sense of achievement; (b) enjoyment of iree-. 
dom to work along lines of individual choice 
in an informal atmosphere; (c) Breaking 
down of barriers between school work and real 
life. 

4. Kvowlfidge, e.g,, of hospitals, clinics; 
factory, water-supply, housing, nutrition, refuse 
disposal. 

5. Practice in Skills: Handwriting, lay- , 
out, reading for information, reading reports 
aloud to class. 

6. New Interests developed: In subjects 
which normally would not come within the 
scope of a class lesson. 

Science in the Primary School 

Science starts from the children’s natural 
interests and normal activities leading to the 
further knowledge of the things around them. 

It keeps the children into active touch with 
their immediate home environment, forming a 
link between life at home and life at school. 
The teacher of science, i.c., Nature Study has, 
therefore, a special responsibility for keeping 
in close touch with village or civic life as hia • 
subject-matter must be planned and largely 
concerned with the inimedia'e environment of 
the children. Enthusiasm for discovery is 
found in children and to keej) it alive the 
teacher himself must be a discoverer ready to 
join in w'atching and considering the ways of 
living things, the weather, the stars, a machine \ 
and its working or w'hatcvcr else, is the subject 
of interest. If the child finds out something by 
his own observation, then for him it is a dis¬ 
covery, which will undoubtedly have more 
importance than what he has only read or 
heard about. When a little child brings his 
teacher some familiar object which is new to 
him and, therefore, a discovery, the teacher ^ 
should certainly do well to enter into his enjoy¬ 
ment. On no account should the teacher dis¬ 
courage the child by lack of interest or by 
assuming a superior attitude which will make 
him feel that his interesting find is of no impor¬ 
tance. Careful observation is the very founda¬ 
tion of science. As such, children must be 
taught to report exactly without prejudice or 
emotion what they have seen, e.p., shape, colour 
etc., of subjects and must bo trained to draw 
conclusions. All the way through the whole 
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range of aeientifie knowledge of the child from 
7 to 14 plus the teacher of science must ensure 
the intimate intermingling of action with cog¬ 
nition. Prof. Rignano, the Italian psycholo¬ 
gist, says that there is primitive atavism in the 
rudimentary reasoning of the child on the per¬ 
ceptual level and that all arguments in adult 
life derive their logical force from the practi¬ 
cal experiences of early life. Reasoning at the 
level of abstract thought in the adult has no 
value unless it can be brought into fruitful 
contact with the early experiences of the child. 
The child is by nature a pragmatist and loves 
activity. Long before he has attained suffi¬ 
cient intellectual maturity to understand the 
meaning of the various school subjects which 
figure in the school curriculum, the child can 
and does take interest in various kinds of prac¬ 
tical work. His mind is not confused with a 
number of ready-made logically arranged sub¬ 
jects whose raison d’etre is incomprehensible to 
him. The child is rather led along the direc¬ 
tion of his own curiosity and intellectual 
interests till, as he grows up, he is able to dis¬ 
tinguish the s’gnificanoe of the various sub¬ 
jects. This is a valuable p.sychological prin¬ 
ciple which the teacher of science in the pri¬ 
mary (bn.^ic) school should do well to remem¬ 
ber. The jioint is that the child’s mind is an 
integral whole which interprets experience as 
a unity and not as a collection of separate 
unconnected fragments. 

Undifferential Approach in Science 
Teaching 

To the young child the traditional divi¬ 
sion of curricula into “subjects’* which are 
not only unrelated to one another but arc also 
out of touch with the pulsating realities of 
life, is often quite unintelligible. Hence it is 
important to establish close correlation with 
other school-subjects in planning the course 
of study for primaiy classes in Science. Cor¬ 
relation is like a powerful magnetic wheel 
which, while whirling round itself, attaracts to 
itself scattered iron filings from different 
bodies and introduces order and system into 
them by building up a co-ordinated and syste¬ 
matised body of knoledge at a later stage of 
dPMslopment in the child-mind. Gorrelatioa 


imparts to knowledge greats eoneretenecit and 
reality and saves it from formal comparti»eiL« 
talization which makes it dull and meaning¬ 
less. In the first two years of the primary 
stage, therefore, the curriculum in sciende 
should be one of self-directed activity and 
interest and not mere instruction and passive 
reception. There should, then, be an undiffc- 
rential approach to school-subjects which should 
be inter-linked and correlated as far as pov 
sible. In child education we must, therefore, 
discard some of our old and cherished postulates 
about compartmentalized method of teaching 
and our subject-wise attitude to knowledge and 
our fondness for logical sequence 4nd methodi¬ 
cal treatment according to the traditional 
method in favour of the method of correlated 
teaching. 

Values of Science Teaching in Different 
Stages 

Science teaching has a practical value to 
the child and gives valuable mind-training for 
careful observation and for preparation of 
accurate reports on what he observes and on 
how to consider evidence before coming to con¬ 
clusions. It hclp.s to train good citizens. Our 
children need some knowledge of science if 
they are to understand the modem world 
which depends .so much on scientific discoverieo> 
and inventions. They need well-disciplined 
minds if they are to be good citizens of a demo¬ 
cratic country. 

In the lower secondary school the practi¬ 
cal value of General Science will be apparent 
to all. New areas of the world arc being opened 
up for cultivation and development as a result 
of recent discoveries in Genetics and social 
chemistry. Scientists are providing the means 
of the earth’s increasing population, which 
otherwise will be in danger of perishing from 
starvation. The intellectual value of science 
teaching consists in the fact that it requires a 
lot of diligence, patience, high regard for truth, 
power to infer from data without prejudice 
and after searching test. All are now applying 
scientific methods (politicians, administrators, 
men of commerce, etc.), in a spirit of <calm 
detachment. The acstlietic value of science 
teaching lies in the fact that the feeling of 
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wonder, curioalty and beauty is aroused. A 
•peck of living matter becomes a creature of 
incredible beauty. The need of science in our 
day to day life will be apparent from the 
scientific cultivation of land which is so neces¬ 
sary for the removal of poverty and the cure 
of diseases following the application of scien¬ 
tific rules of hygiene. The vast storehouses 
of natural power, e.g., wind, waterfall, heat of 
the sun, etc., are now being harnessed for the 
relief of human drudgery and for raising the 
standard of our living. 

A knowledge of science is an important 
part of liberal education and is needed for 
purposeful living. The benefits of science are 
more practical and immediate than those of 
the liberal arts. Scientific methods as has al¬ 
ready been explained contribute to intellectual 
and emotional growth and to intellectual dis¬ 
cipline. As the aim of science teaching is to 
give information about the w'orld in which wc 
live, scientific knowledge in the higher secon¬ 
dary school needs to be built up into an 
orderly body of knowledge so that the student 
may be encouraged to apply it to life-situa¬ 
tions in various walks of life, demanding 
adcurate observation, selectiotn o^ rclevalnt 
facts without prejudice, etc,. It is important for 
the teacher at this stage to train the student’s 
power of observation and develop his power 
of judgment with an air of detachment with¬ 
out emotion so that he may keep an open mind 
on a question till he has had proof. As the 
child goes higher up in this science course he 
should be led by his teacher through what 
Prof. A. N, Whitehead has descrilKd “the 
wonder, utility and system” stages of his men¬ 
tal development. At the low'cst stage there¬ 
fore, it is essential for the teacher to plan his 
experiments in such a way that it may arouse 
the child’s sense of wonder which must not 
be a kind of “uncritical” w'onder, as otherwise 
it may nob lead by a natural transition to the 
“utility” and “system” stages later on. 

Selection op Subject-Matter and Arrange¬ 
ment OP THE Syllabus in General Science 

A General Science course must offer a 
body, of knowledge of value to the community 
and a mental discipline to the student in order 
to acquaint him with the general underlying 


principles in the events and happeninp of the 
world. It should take into account the immer 
diate needs of the community, e.g., instruO'* 
tion in Elementary Hygiene and in fundamen¬ 
tals of agriculture and the beneficent changes 
which the application of science can bring to 
the cultivator. The course should also take 
into account the subsequent career of the pupil, 
i.e., the syllabus should be biased to provide 
training in some means of livlihood for the 
school-leaver so that he may go in for some 
kind of specialised training in technical and 
vocational schools. The syllabus should also 
be biased to provide training in citizenship 
offering a w'ide range of interests and sympa¬ 
thies. It should take into account the needs 
and interests of young people. 

The syllabus may be presented in any one 
of the following ways: (1) It may be offered 
in the order of its discovery, i.e., in the his¬ 
torical order. This is not suitable for the pre- 
adolescent. (2) It may be presented accord¬ 
ing to some logical order, e.g., that of each 
separate ,specialized branch of seduce. This 
i.s suitable only for the higher stages of deve¬ 
lopment. (3) The material may be grouped 
round a scientific principle, e.g., gravity (the 
whole of mechanics can be organised around 
the idea of work), energy (this may be a cen¬ 
tral them-3 containing various forms of energy, 
such as, chemical energy, animal and vegetable 
metabolism, calorific value of food, body tem¬ 
perature, etc.), wave motion (this may include 
sound, the measurement of frequency, reso¬ 
nance, characteristics of musical notes, speed 
of light, tuning into a radio broadcast, etc.), 
measurement of temperature, vertebrate pat¬ 
tern among living creatures, adaptation of 
creatures to environment, etc. (4) The mate¬ 
rial may be arranged according to its imme¬ 
diate interests to pupils, e.g., w'hat happen 
when things burn? (This will include the 
chemistry of Oxidisation, the physics of heat 
and its transference, the botany of plant re¬ 
spiration, the zoology of animals including 
human respiration, food and diet, vitamins 
and catalysts, etc.). In a country where hydro¬ 
electric power is being developed or big irriga¬ 
tion schemes are being implemented, theiHeB 
of local and scientific interest may be chosen 
for Projects. 





iLtXJfiOltAllONS OF SciSNCD TEACJIINO BT 
Fbojbct Mbthod 

(A) A Project on **Mitk and Milk Products'* 
(for middle School classes) 

1, Drawing up of an outline by the 
Teacher: (a) How is milk produced? (b) 
V7hat treatment is given to liquid milk at the 
milk-town (Haringhata) and why? (c) Butter- 
making. (d) Cheese-making, (c) Dried and 
Condensed milk, (f) Other milk preparations. 

2. Carriyng out the Project', (a) Pro¬ 
duction; Organize a visit to Haringhata or 
any other milk-town or dairy farm. Let 
children study feeding methods and milk- 
yields. Improvement of stock, fodder, pasture 
land, planned pastures. Collect illustrative 
materials. 

(b) Treatment: Cooling and pasteuriza¬ 
tion of raw milk. Estimate the amount of con¬ 
tamination in raw milk. By filtration (which 
will arrest insoluble materials present) and cul¬ 
turing of diluted mik solutions of different ori¬ 
gins, it is possible to get an idea of the bacteria 
present in the random samples. A talk on 
Pasteur. 

(c) Butter: Cream for butter-making 
can be collected by allowing bottled milk to 


stand for a few hours and taking a spoonful off 
the top. 

(d) Cheese: The success of cheese mak¬ 
ing depends on the control of the acidity of the 
milk before rennet is added. After rennet » 
added curd is formed. Thai the latter is out in¬ 
to small pieces and the whey is allowed to drain 
away. After salting the drained curd is wrapped 
in muslin and processed in a mould. 

(e) Processed Mdk: Condensed milk it 
prepared by evaporation in a vacuum with the 
help of a vacuum pump. This can be shown by 
an actual visit to the farm. 

(f) The making of sweets can be demons¬ 
trated by arranging a visit to a confectioner’s 
workshop. 

(g) Knowledge Gained by the Project: 
Biology: Lactation. Milk Composition. Mean¬ 
ing of fats and Proteins. Digestion of food. 
Growth of Bacteria—conditions which assist 
and retard growth. Chemistry—Acidity. De¬ 
composition of substances by heat. Physics— 
emulsions. Evaporation under normal and re¬ 
duced pressures. Measuring Pressures. Yacuimi 
Pump, Distillation, filtration and methods of 
separation. 

(B) A Hydro-Electric Project (for Higher 
Secondary Classes): 


Teacher's Work 

1. An illustrated lesson on electro-magfietic 
induction. 

2. A lesson on advantages of electricity: 

(a) Lights easily switched off or on, 

(b) Not blown out by wind, 

(c) Clean, smokeless, fumeless—^no danger 
of naked flame, 

(d) Uses—lighting, refrigeration lathes, 
drills, saws, printing work, etc. 


Pupil's Activities 

Making of a model electric motor after A 
visit to a generating station. 

2. Preparing a chart of local supply of 
power. 

3. Drawing map of the State showing 
situation of industrial plants in relation 
to power supply. 


EUBCTRlCITY 
1 . 


1. What is the driving force of dynamos? 
How are engines driven by petrol or oil?, 
How do steam-engines obtain power from 
coal and coke? 

2, Discuss other sources of power with illus¬ 
trations—^wind, tides water (cost of natural 
power is nil, but dams, machinery, etc., arc 
costly; why?). 


PtlpH's Activities 

Collect pictures of electric machinery 
from magazines and paste them in your 
scrap-book. 

2. Study mineral resources in a map. 

3. Make models of water-wheels and wind¬ 
mills. 

4. Consult geographical magazines, scienti¬ 
fic journals (make clippings for your 
scrap-book), 


Teacher*s Work 


Power akd Engines 
■ 1 . 
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Teacher*$ Work 

1. Determine location giving reasons. (Should 
it be very far from main towns and 
factories?). 

2. Is the water supply likely to be constant 
all the year round? What are the sources of 
water supply? Is there any river with its 
source in snow-capped mountains? (^Vhy 
is this an advantage over otiier alternative 
sources?) 

3. Is there any problem of evacuation of 
villages? If so, what alternative arrange¬ 
ments for rcbctllemont of evacuees would 
have to bo made? W’hat crops should be 
grown for home use or for export? llow 
many families will the extra output 
support? 


PupiVa Activities 

1. (a) Prepare small-scale maps setting out 

therein course of river, site of plant, 
actual distance from towns, plants 
for industries, etc. 

(b) Prepare also large-scale maps setting 
out contours, areas for proposed 
artificial lake, etc. 

2. Make a large-scale map of a proposed 
lake on squared paper calculating the 
approxi in a t e a rea. 

3. Study Government reports on extent of 
progress made in Five-Year Plans. 


Industries 


Teacher’s Work 

Note that a hydro-electric plant is so costly 
that unless a great amount of power is genera¬ 
ted it will not he ulthnately a paying pro¬ 
position . 

1. W"hat towns will benefit by the plant? 

2. What new' industries w’ill it develop? 

3. W’’herc will the raw materials for the pro¬ 
posed industries come from? 

4. Will the products find an easy market? 


Pupil’s Activities 

Read newspapers, Government reports on 
industries and summarize your findings. 
Write a reasoned defence of the plant to be 
erected. 


Transfobt 


Teacher’s Work 

1. How will you solve the problem of trans¬ 
port to other parts of the State or to mar¬ 
kets outside the State? 

2. Find out from the map if the site is easy 
of access. If th-cre are natural barriers 

. (such as mountains or rivers) what bridges, 
roads, railways, waterways, porfe, docks, 
18 it proposed to construct? 


Pupil’s ActivilUi 

1. For the new roads and railways, SUggCit 
the routes which can be constructed at 
the least expense. 

2. Explain with reasons your choice of 
alternative routes and make models. 




PreMcIcnt EusrnhowiT {oentrc), Canadian Prime Minister John Diefonl)aker (/e/0, U.S. Secretary 

of Slate John Foster Dulles (right) 
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Materials Needed 


Teacher’s Wark 

(u) If it is for railways make a full lisi of 
rails, glcepcrs, locomotives, wagons, etc., 
required; (b) for roads, lisj trucks, cars, 1. 
etc; (c) for docks, list tugs, barges, wuier- 
supply, cranes, etc. 

For the construction—make a list of raw 2. 
materials and equipment: steel, limber, 
cement, cement-making machines, bull 
dozers, excavatois, cranes, j^ylon.s, wire- 
c;ibles, liansfurmers. 


Pupil’s Activities 

Make out your own lists. 

Collect i)iclui’e.s of heavy inacltinos fiuJ 
make models. 


People Kmpluvlu 


Teacher a Work 

I'MIina e the nci'd- of the ptc'plt- to be 
employed in the plant and the indiL'tries— 
in iS'speet of huuf'Os. fo{;d-Mipi.’'y, schools, 
ho.-pitals, banks, etc. 

What (ruined pei’sonncl arc to ')c employed? 
{e.g., engineers for railways, doiKs, roads, 
huihlinos, water, mnehines. r'''cirici./, etc., 
maftsmen, mechanie. , ic aoh'Crs, n-i-'Cs 
etc.), 


Pupil's Activities 

V’isii ,-chuol, hospital, etc., to enable you 
(o make estimates of cost of equipment, 
furniture. 

2. Consult books, articles and pictures. 


TjCC urn .I'AL MATTEU- 


Teacher's Work 

1. Lesson on comluctors and non-ronduetors 
and insulators to make class understand 
how current is carried. 

2. Lessons on voltages and use of trans¬ 
formers, meaning of watts precaniions to lie 
taken when using electricity m houses, 
earthing and wiring system. 

Economj 

Teacher's Work 

1 . What is the estimated cost of the hydro¬ 
electric plant? 

2. How is the amount to be raised? What is 
the expected profit (immediate or ulti¬ 
mate) ? 

6 


Pupil's *ctivities 

il, Collect various types of insulators and 
do experiments with them. 

2. Calculate the amount of current used in 
a house, school and factory, and prepare 
a list of instructions for use of electric. 


Pupil's Activities 

1. Calculate total cost of each item and 
then add up. 

2. Find out how a big scheme is financed. 
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.SCIKXTIFIC iNQTflHY AND THE InTKU-ReLATION 
OF SCIENCE!^ 

'Die abort; project will illaylinlti llio extenf 
of scientific en(|uiry an<] llie bicl ihat .-ciciuisls 
are intcKsied in a wide iivnf>e of knowledge 
(ovding numy subsidiary f-eieiucs. Thu,', no 
scieiltilie ealeillatioji e:in be done without 
nKilheinatic''. Meelianitv ;uid dynandes h.ave 
to tio with the application of niathennitics to the 
.■■■Ludy of tilings tluit move, th-' etileiilation of 
velocities, jiceelerations, work, etc. l’hy.sies 
deals with nietismement of vaiious proptTiie.' of 
m:iten:il ihing.^. The eln mist mtiy b-e intercsied 
in Lho'c physical nicasuicineiits which helj) him 
to lind tin* eomposiiion of the chemical with 
which he m;iy be dealing. The biologist, who 
d'iais with the n.ntme of living things, how they 
alfec: and aie in their turn ;irfieted hy their 
.••nri oiindiiiL's, may be studying the chemieal 
changes th.'it lakt* phtee in liviiie ceil-. .\II tti -e 
illu-1 ihe inlei’depc ndeiiee (d scienees. 

Coituri.A'IlVi. (.lENEU.tL .'^('UnWE WI'lIl O'liIF.K 
ScIUKjL SVRJ t.( 'Itf 

'I'eaelu I's must intd'te an tUtemjit to cm relate 
oei'efent jispeets of the same sulijic . .[-oi 

example, ewiip in world histury iiuiy be eor- 
rel'tted with famous seieutitie diseovei i( s such 
a- llio'-e of Lax'oisier and (in* .-eientitie and 
terlinologiea 1 iminovements mad*- (luring the 
(beat W'.-iis ,d J!>I4-18 ami ITW-l'). Tiic'chiss 
jii.iy he a.'ked lo |<r('])au; a hisior c;il ehait in¬ 
cluding .seieiililic inventions. di-(over:('s and 
developnvrnt-. or to write an essay on a seientific 
topic or a dcst nption of an exi'eiiment in 
-viem-e. Lognal aainiigement, accurate dcscrip- 
tinn, neat tie.'-? and tidines- ai\- as vahiahle in 
'he r I inly of !anguag(' and composition as in 
stieiiee. K\(iy wa rd tha! the child uses in his: 
written eomposili iii miist he tinged and e(dom'evl 
by lli(' gi'nuiiie and original eiiioticm born of 
jtersonal e.\])eri('nee in order llial llie eli’ld’.- 
efioi’l at eompo.siiiori may lie eiieonraged as 
Cl eat iv(> s('lf-< xjiression. 


It is in co-operation with teachers of 
mathematies, geography and geology that the 
possibility of correlation arises most frequently. 
Ileive arc a few^ examples; (1) Is it not possible 
for simple equations in a mathematies lesson to 
be illustrated by experimental data obtained in 
a science lesson on speeific li-cat, latent beat or 
the simple i>ropeities of len.sc.s? (2) Cannot the 
mathematies teacher deni wdtli inverse ratio 
jnst before the Seienec master oxjilains Hoyle's 
Law? (3) ('annot the di:slane(‘s travelled l)y a 
stone falling under gravity and the routi* taken 
(hrough the air by a cricket ball or the water 
coming out of a five hydrant lx* connect:d wile, 
the graph of a simple quadratic? (4) fs it not 
po-Wf-ihle to couple the measurement of angh's 
and the drawdiig of triangles; with the study uf 
tlk' niarincr's comiiass and the use of the pri-- 
malie ooinpas.' in .seience? It is needle.'-; to 
multiply (‘xample.s to suggest points of eorrele.- 
tion betwe('n Ihe.'-e subjects. T( is ■^.ngg.-.'-ted that 
tin* syllabus('s in Mathematie.s and Seiimcc 1 e 
adjnstecl to make till thc.-r* pos'-ible. 

It should certainly be possible lo let the 
(leograj)hy teaelier deal witli elimaie titter llie 
Sci’cnee ma.sl(‘r ha.- given hi- les.-ons ( u :iir 
pressure, almo.si)lK'rie liiimidily mid their 
iiiea.surement and oil heat and tin* eou.-trtiel'oi: 
and use of tliermometeis. Again, tueh topics as 
the relationships between plan, and aninnil 
disti‘if)ution, the densit}'' and ticlivi.y of the 
population and the oeemenee ami rninpo.sition of 
ehalk hills and coral reefs eoneern both the 
geograiiher and the .scientist, Reienee can be 
correlated with Civics also. Our ebilclren need 
some knowledge of soieiiec if they are to nndtr- 
sfand the modern world which depend.^ so much 
on scientific discoverie.s. They need above all 
well-disciplined minds if they are to be .mod 
citizens of a democratic country.* 


* Hong fiynoiisis of a tfjour.-'o of Iwhno.s givf*n to 
po.si-){iadu;itc slud('nts find tonclior.s at tlio Insli- 
Info (^f Education for Women. Alipur, Cakntla, rlnring 
10.';6-57. 



TAGORE AND GANDHI 

By JOGES C. BOSE 


Rabindbanatii Tagore was travelling in the 
W'est, when Moliandas Karamclian^l Gandhi led 
llie Indian National Congif.ss to launeh Non- 
co-operation in (he fcTinenting aflerniath of the 
Punjab martial law days. It marked the cru¬ 
cial parting of ways in the leadorsliip of Iridhi 
and in her relation ^^lth I'lnghind. Tagore re- 
iciied to the paliihaiing realities of the new 
alignment and warned British statosinanship 
U) take note of the signal ahead. He said that 
it was not so imjcli a condign puii'shm'-nt of 
swashbuckling jingoi'-ni, ns, what \va>: obviously 
lacking, the uue((uivoeal eondenination of so 
dec[) an affnjnt to India, which maitcred. He. 
sought to bring hom(> to the vulin‘j oligarehy 
that ciu)ure> had in the past, rejjped th.'' rew’urd 
of extinction by their leliaure on sword. But 
impelialisni had .>'0 tar tainted evtai imn of 
leUvrs (hat some of llicm tried to isolate him 
lor, what they catl(Hl. his eontumely to tlie 
king; ui renoaiiciug Kiiighthond. Bernard 
Shaw r.'fuM'd to join ;lie game; 11. (1. Wells. 
Robcit Bridge-^ aixl otiKrs did. 

On his way-back, Tagote was in tin. 
same boat with tsubha.s Bo'C, in the inimeilia'i' 
glow of his rcsign-atioii from the Indiiin (bvil 
S'erviei' at the call of Non-co-operation. Bose 
says in The Indian Hirngglc that Tagore, far 
from being ojijiosod to Non-co-operation, was 
ratlicr for a stout line of action in the maimer 
of the yinlin’s 'slate within saf<',* On his re¬ 
turn to India, he however, came to gather that 
Non-co-operation tabooed Western science an«l 
technology atid snaii])e(l asunder the cultural 
tic between the East and the West. It 
was, as he said, a ‘spiritual suicide.’ He 
therefore, stood all-square against the move¬ 
ment, which was spreading over the countiy 
with the rapidity of a hurricane. To start witli, 
he delivered in Calcutta two lectures, whose 
very titles Sikshar Milan, the Meeting of Cul¬ 
tures, and Satycr Ahvm, the Call of Truth, 
indicate and in a sense epitomise his new bent 
of mind. He said, in substance, that the up¬ 
heaval, unless controlled in some essentials, 
Was bound to swing India back to the age of 
stone. 


These reactions of Tagore disappointed, 
nay, stung many a soul to the quick. Tire 
(luestion, which cropped up unbidden in most 
minds was: Did not he as much, protest against 
treience going ahead the Man? His cloar-cut 
stand to slash anything, which induced a cul¬ 
tural subservience, was a headache to the old- 
school politics and a-spur to the new. He was 
not only for abjuring British goods except 
those whicli would make the nation indus¬ 
trially ctTicient, but would have -his country- 
nu'n eschew English dress and manner of liv¬ 
ing at the sam(5 time. He would not even have 
a Bi’iigali write to another Bengali in English 
save strictly on business necessity. He had 
l>!i aded for organiriiig the country for a gradual 
withdrawal of co-oiicraticn with the Covern- 
mcnl, short of a head-on clash. Furthermore, 
ho had given us the vision of achievement in his 
epic character Dhananjoy Baivagi with his 
l('flitii(|U('s of passive, resistiince to stand uji to 
t!ie powTi- that he, if it chooses to ride rough- 
slmd over the people. Where then is the room 
for (oiillict, uiilcr.s tlu'se A’isuar'siiigs were tl'.e 
quixotic salllies of a dreamer of dreams? 
Naturally, there wxas a feeling of irritaiion 
against him an<l they awaited one saucy, 
strident n'])ly from Gandhi. Gandhis reply 
was, liow’ever. a model of dignity in polemics 
and a test of his size. The point he made, out 
that India, prostrair at tlie foot of Europe, can 
give no liopc to humanity, found an enthusias¬ 
tic echo in countless hearts. 

The Non-co-operation recalls in a great 
measure the Swadeshi Movement of Bengal. 
Due allowance should be made for what 
w'as confined to Bengal proper having had 
to operate now in the wliolc of India; 
but, eqdally, allowance should be made 
that, in the meantime, a global war, in 
the flash and steel of which, India partici¬ 
pated in full, and that the Punjab episode, 
nothing more bitterly riggctl than which can 
be imagined to bedevil Indo-British relation, 
and that the enfranchisement of our pcofilg on 
so large a scale under Montford Reforms, in 
which wag implicit .the promise of Dominion 
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Status, had quickened our political sensitive¬ 
ness in the track of several decades. These 
allowances being made, the master urge of cither 
movement was to organise the country on the 
pro.sjwct of a ‘No’ to the Government. There 
were, however, differences and it is over these 
that Tagore and Gandhi, amazingly dissimilar 
and yet similar in fundamentals, came to grips 
initially. 

Even in that incipient stage of our national 
growth, when nationalism was confined to a 
very few of the e<lucatcfl class and to the rest 
an exotic, leave alone the mass, the Bengal 
leaders, of whom Tagore was in the vanguard, 
did not flinch (o undergo what .suffering and 
sacrifice the Swadeshi movement called for to 
justify them calling upon the i)Cople not to bend 
knees to (lie Briti.sh Raj. Tlicy as much be¬ 
lieved in withholding co-operation, on which 
hinges the Administration. But in the .sheer 
s(ress of (he lean sanction behind it, they 
would have, it gradually as the people were 
getting sca.soned to the trials and (rihulations 
of the struggle. They would not strike down 
educ.ational institutions as such, but would 
fuppl.ant them in order to jirovide for those 
students, wlio wiTo exjielled from schools and 
colleges for their Swadeshi activities. They 
also ehalkorl out a plan of national education 
and s<artcd a Technical In.sthuto, which formed 
the nucleus of the .Jadavpur TTnivensity. To 
Gandhi, however, the hour of liberation had 
struck and he would not wait to tinker but pull 
down what he called the ‘nursery of slave-men¬ 
tality.’ Nothing abashed, he told the students 
that tliey might have to, in the alternative, 
break stones on the road. In fact, either 
movcHient exploited youthful emotionalism, the 
Non-co-operation to the extent of collecting 
cannon-fodders, justifiable as in the extremes of 
war-time. Gandhi demanded of the lawyers to 
suspend practice, whereas the practising law¬ 
yers constituted the backbone of the Swadeshi 
movement. In the absence of any national fund 
to supjmrt them, tliey did what utmost they 
could w’ithin the limit.s of making both ends 
meet. Bengal sought to compete Lanchashire 
.and M.anchester by mills; Gandhi by making 
each home resound with the .spinning wheel 
— Charkah. 

A section of our people have, by the way, 


scouted the Charkah. They are far too 
obsessed with their old text-book lessons in 
the classic supremacy of the Law of Supply 
and Demand in terms of the cost of production. 
They do not seem to consider the economic 
self-adjustment, such as what Hiedcn in his 
One Man Against Europe emphasizes that “in 
tlic ('coiiomic sphere. National Socialism has 
done tliing.s, which seem to mock the tradi¬ 
tional doctrines of Political Economy." To 
a]iothcosize Charkah is one cxtix’mc, ami not 
to give it the due weight and value, as an 
olLsct against enforced idleness the sole occu¬ 
pation of agriculture entails, is the other. 
Gandhi told Tagore, us he visited (ho Sabur- 
mati Ashram in 19.'i0, “My calculation is that 
if one crore of us spin for one hour a day and 
turn an idle hour to account, wo would add 
Rupees Eifty thousand ('very day to our 
national \\calth.'’ Notwitli.standing (ho crude¬ 
ness of such wishful ratiocination, iUiarkah 
lias a place, worth an as.sidunus seratching in 
tile economy of India. 

Bengal voted down violence hecunsc of its 
inexpediency; Gandhi, because, it is etliieally 
wrong— ho would have no Sioaraj, if it was by 
ways of violeiiec. With Gandhi, tlic end does 
not justify tlie mc.'ins, whicli must be elean ami 
above-board. 'J'agorc was no iron fundamenta¬ 
list. He had rather in him tlio tug of Scniitic 
justice. In his stoiy Megh 0 liaudra, he 
advocates blow for blow as a prophylactic, 
against an Englishman’s chronic disixisition to 
treat the Indian as a sub-man. When barely 
twentyone, he urged the elite of our country to 
teach the mass that ‘an Englishman and Fate 
arc not convertible terms’ and help Nemesis 
overtake the insolence of the ruling class. 

I am ill-fitted to discuss the ethics of 
Gandhi’s non-violence, based, as he says, on 
India’s ancient law of suffering and sacrifice. 
It is conceived to make those who practise it 
more sinned against than sinning, such as to 
sting the wrong-doer with remorse and induce a 
change of heart in him. What Einstein calls 
in Gandhi ‘the dignity of a single individual 
confronting the brutality of Europe’ is his 
steadfast adherence to non-violence as an 
instrument in the war of Indian Independence. 
The Quakers of the 18th century believed in 
resisting the wrong by peaceful means. 
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Thorcau preached the philosophy of Civil 
Disobedience. Tolstoy envisaged its success in 
Gandhi’s experiment in South Africa, as he re¬ 
oriented ifc with the unerring force of, what 
Mathew Arnpld calls, ‘sweet reasonableness’ 
—^thc strength, which accrued to him in being 
fair and square in all circumstances. 

In Gandhi’s trek to restore brutalised 
Noakhali to minimum human response, he asked 
the Hindus ‘not to behave like cowards, not to 
submit to the wrong in any ciiaiumstancc, but 
die fighting lik? a man if they had not the non¬ 
violent strength to face brute force unto death.’ 
“It w'as here,” he said meaning East Bengal, 
“that the hovoes of Chittagong Armoury-raid 
wxrc born, however misguided their action 
might have been in my eyes.” He supported 
India rcsi.sting by arms the raiders of Kashmir 
and make it a Thentiopylue. He said that he 
would rath'ir resort to arms to defend his coun¬ 
try than he a w'tness of her dishonour. It is 
just confessing outright to the limitations of 
non-violence for a country, pitted against in¬ 
vaders. And yet. as an exemi)lification of his 
;tand, the core of it shining intact on the anvil 
of a major challenge, he rigidly set his face 
against withholding Rupix's Fifty-five crores 
to I^akistan under the head Partition-assets, 
even as India, Nehru said in Parlianienl, was 
facing behind the tribal poopkt the regular 
army of Pakistan. This is understandable, be¬ 
cause, Pakistan was not at war with India and 
the need to localise hostilities w-as greater than 
ever. What, how'ever, bafi'le.s understanding is 
that Gandhi would not reconcile to 8ubhas 
Bose leaving the shorc.s of India to fight for her 
freedom in alliance with the Axis-powers; but, 
all the same, ha paid his Indian National Army 
a full-throated tribute of acknowiedgement. 
He said addressing them, “You have failed 
in your direct objective to defeat the British. 
But you have the satisfaction that the whole 
country has been roused and even the regular 
forces have Ix'gun to think in terms of Indepen¬ 
dence.” Dr. K. N. Katju, who got into the 
crux of the question as a defence advocate in 
the I.N.A. trial, said over the All-India 
Radio, “The final decisive blow to the British 
Uaj was dealt by Netaji Subhas Bose.” 

Boiled to the concrete, this tampering with 
the loyalty of the military is the orthodox 


technique of violent revolution. What justifi¬ 
cation then can there be for Gandhi eying 
askance at the Revolutionary Movement un¬ 
less, of course, on the ground of inexpediency 
or prematureness, such as the old school leaders 
of the Swadeshi Movement did? 

In any case, the great historian Hallam’s 
dictum that Revolution as it succeeds is the 
highe,st virtue but the meanest crime when it 
fails remains unchallenged. But despite these 
obvious contradictions in Gandhi, nobody ever 
thinks of him, as Morlcy thinks of Cromw^el, 
that the contradictions of life came forth with 
the fluctuations of his fortune. That credit is 
ungrudgingly conceded to Gandhi for the 
simple reason that no political leader of any 
country at any time had stinted himself for 
the people to the,extent he did. Even if diffi¬ 
cult as it is sometimes to follow' the full impli¬ 
cations of his non-violence, it is pretty certain 
that he is pre-eminently the man to have 
energised the conscience of the world to work 
steadily to evolve a code of conduct bctw'cen 
nation and nation such as it obtains between 
two gentlemen. It is again true that Gandhi 
ha.s not added to the ethical tcachiug.s of the 
w'orld, but he has, beyond controversy, lived 
them, striving sleeplcssly for perfection, such 
as the other heroes of liberation have done for 
power. 

By his untiring insistence on spirit above 
matter oven in dissolving moments of India’s 
fight for emancipation, he ha.s ivrought a 
change in the outlook of a riven, distracted 
w'orld. To him in an immeasurable degwe the 
W'orld ow'c.s the conviction that brute recipro¬ 
city must not be the last say were civilization, 
built up in the length of agc.s, to survive. 

Churchill .and those, who believed that 
between Gandhi and the English rule in India 
there was no choice left but that one must 
perish, called him a 'crank,’ a ‘charlaton,’ a 
‘maniac,’ a ‘half-naked fakir.’ They charged 
him of 'sanctimonious insincerities’ and spoke 
of his method as ‘hypocrisy masking intensi¬ 
fied hatred.’ But as Gandhi replied to the 
charge or discussed the subject-matter on the 
boil, he never used a harsh w'ord, far less a 
banter. In the political world it is a plvcno- 
menon without a parallel. It is again incon¬ 
ceivable that anybody doing politics would so 
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gcrupulously gliy ni a subterfuge and exercise 
limitless charity to appreciate the opponents’ 
point of view. Stuck up in a gruelling figlit 
for nntionul ends, he was as much for a federal 
adjustinem of all sovereign .‘tates. These are 
pi'eei‘oly what won him sucli transecndence that 
Bishopi and Prelates ejaaily a'km^vlcdged 
that lie had given life ami meaning ;o t’hris- 
tianity, just as the song.- of the other la'u hen 
w; re sung in many a Bnmlay Schoo! ami re- 
eiled from many pulpits ed' ('lui/emlom. 

Tagore haiUd (lamllii inln the field of 
Indian jKd'dio.s as ‘a living tuilli’; la'l did no. 
spare liim for Ids hasty, !•['/etandar pro- 
nii'^e of ‘Swaraj wi'hiii si\ month-.’ Later en, 
when (landlii wa- to Idni ‘a le.son for ages to 
eonie,’ lie did not li'sitate to hack a.nd hew 
him for a-crihing tlie carlliquakc of Bihar to 
tile fin ( f untoueliaJi'lily in Madras. I visiia- 
I'se the prinee of intellectuals reading a homily 
(n .‘in ami superstition in leim- of his eneyelo- 
psflic k'arning to Gandhi, admittedly thin 
aeadenvc.'illy hut dowered v.i'li hi- ‘T am a man 
of faith’, smiling his limpid sini’e. in 1939, 
.'■lnl,.|ia's Ito.si v,as eleeh d Ih-.’-i-h nt of the f’oit- 
eie s for tile second I'me in teptli nf 

Gaedhi’- t’>iciileii! eop( -it;on. Gandhi did noi. 
aiiiml f'lingn'.-'s on die I'l'ri of an if.siio. lie 
''l '•((! ill a Soi'iit. heni'll‘('d me le'e ■ late -ami 
tlii.s cmiid easily afi'oid io wad; fei a few day-. 
It no If'-;; ;(range :h it i,- ]iaiiifiil tfiaL he did 
not move his Idfle finger to hriffie the cxcc-s-.s 


of the two Congress-provincial Ministers be¬ 
stirring themselves to humiliate the duly- 
elected President Sublias Bose. Rabindranath, 
even if so ill at the time, chafed at the un¬ 
seemliness of the position and wrote Gandhi to 
beware of the ‘rude hands which have deeply 
hurt Bengal with an ungracious persistence,’ 
G.andiii wrote to Sublias Bose, “The more I 
study it (Ooviudaballav Pant’s Resolution) 
the more I dislike it.” There was not, however, 
enough puneh to disturb his valiant proteges. 
And it remain.s a moot point if Gandhi, who 
suffered no idleness in his words, stretched 
himself to the full length of his dislike. 

Tn a close-uj) study, Tagore and Gandhi 
complement each other in their dedication. 
And ill he'.ween them they represent India. 
One ivflects in him lier art and literature, her 
eompo.site culture and the philo.'-ophy of univer- 
.salisjii; the other her ngoni-sed soul aetivated 
for reflemplion. Both lived intensely for India 
hut to fuse (he worlil into one. Wkh the hard 
days of a nueh ar eliallenge ahead, mankind 
fares ill if i' is loath to devote to the cause 
for which they gave the full measure of ckvo- 
t'on. V-,'oil'd it ye; read aright what answer 
l!i(y have given to the (lucstinn: Why eivili- 
zaiion after eiviliza'ii'n has broken down? 
Litlier has in.-isti'd on the answer; Beeao'-i, 
the political jicnver, wli'eh hole it, do'erioralM 
in liiiiiuui value. 
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II 


Foou’ni Goxgrkss 

The Foui'th National Gongress of the Com¬ 
munist Parly was hcM in Shanghai on .Tanuary 
11-12, 1925 and was utieiuled by twenty dele¬ 
gates repre.«enting 950 niemhers in all. The 
congress correctly .slresseil the anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudal eharacrer of the (.diinese revo¬ 
lution and suceceded in evolving a correct 
policy towards the KIMT. It recognised the 


loading role of tlic Party in (lie. revolution and 
adopted correct measures for mass work.^” 
The congress further “made organizational pre¬ 
parations for a new wave of mass stugglc*'' 

But the Fourth Congress as well failed to 
note the importance of the role of the peasantry 

30. Ilmao I-ping and Chang Kung: “A Brief' 
iSketch of the National Congresses of the CCP,” 
cited, Currmt Background No. 410, pp. 11-12. 

31. Hu Chiao-mu: Op. Cit., p. 11. 
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in the Chinese revolution and made the wrong 
Idccibion restricting tlic initiative of the 
peasants. 

A nationwide anti-imperialist movement 
.swept all over China beginning with May 30, 
1925 when f'tudent demonstrators ^ were fired 
upon by the foreign-oontrolled police in Sbang- 
liai.In July, 1924, the Nationalist Revolu- 
(ionary Army under the overall <‘onmuind of 
(tli'ang Kai-shek set out on the famous Norlh- 
I in Expedition'*'* for iJir unification of China 
under the Kuomintang. On Apr 1 12, 1927, 

Cliiang Kai-shek, Wuiueme Coinmamk’r of (he 
National Revolutionary Army, betrayed the 
revoltpjon and nltaeked the f'ominuni.'-t.s.**" 

Eiitu Congress 

In this rontext tlie CVunniunist Paity met 
in its fifth national eougreso in Wuluin on 
April 27, 1927. Tlie eongre.ss was attended by 
(i^hty delegtites icpre'Onting y7,.9G7 members, 
Ae<’()rding to the t'liine.'-'e (.'onunuui.si hi.sterianr-. 
Jfsiao I-ping and (thang Kun;;, tlie eoimre.s.-' 
ili.seus,se(l ami adopted tlie following resolutions 
and documents; Resolutions of the Communist 
Parly of China on tlie areeptance of the reso¬ 
lution of the se\eu:h plenum of the Executive 
Cmiimifttv of the Coniiiumist rnternational on 
{'hina Proiilem, a resolution on the political 
•ituation in thi' country and the la.'-k.s of the 
Party, a re'olution on the agrarian problem, a 
re.soliiion on the workers’ movement, and a 
ManiE’sto of the Fifth National (’■ongross.®'* The 

32. J't'opic’s China, iVkaig, J^epl. 1C, 1956, ]>i). 
18-19. 

33. C. P. ritzera'cl; Rcvolulum in China. Lon- 

19.')2, p. 53; Arlhnr (tlegg: 'flip Birth aj Ni'ir 

t'hina, Altihidad, 1944, ji. 47; l.-,iarl Ei)sl('ii: Funn 
(tpiuvi War to LiMration, Peking 191)0, pi). 8C-S8. 

34. T’ang J,r;mg-li; Thn Fotiudoitons of Machrii 
China, Loiuten. 1928, p. 160. 

35. M. K. Roy: Bevohilion and Coantcr-rc- 
vohiiion in China, Cahmltfi, 1916, pp. '190-528 

Robert <1. North: Moscow and C-hinr.^c Conrnva- 
nkh, pp. 86-97; Edgar Snow: RtVl Star Over China, 
Now York, 1944, pp. 52-64, 82, Israel Epstein: 
The. Unfinished Jlevohttion in Cfdna, B'-anba.v, 
1917, pp. 46-48; From Opium TPor to Liheintion, 
I'P. 88-93; Kennot-h Scotl Ijatonreitc; A Bhort 
History of the Far East, New York. 

1>P. 477-478, 593-694; T’ang l^ang-li: Op. Cit, 

I'P. 186-190; Fit/erald Op. Cit., pp. 64-66; Hu 
Ehiao-mu: Op, Cit., pp. 12-13; Clegg: Op. Cit., 
I'P. 4664. 

36. For an unofficial summary of llio revolu- 
1ioii.<) of the Fifth Congress see Brandt, Schwartz 

Faiibank; A Dpeumentary History of Chinese 
"omrrmmm, pp. 93-07. 


resolutions were, however, never put into effect.®^ 
Though Mao Tse-tung was present at the Con¬ 
gress he was deprived of the right to vole and 
his historic report of An Investigation into the 
Peasant Movement in Hvnan^^ written in 
March, *1927 W'as supin’cssed.®® 

The Kuomintaug-lJomiuunist relationship 
suffered further setbacks in the meanwhile and 
tlie position of the (Communists became unten¬ 
able evon in the Left Kuomintang (Joverument 
at Wulian (the triple city of Wuehang-Hankow- 
ffaiiyung) wdiere the Revolutionary National 
('lovernment had been traii.derrcd from Canton 
on January 1, 1927, and from which Chiang 
Kai-shik liad troncluTOusly broken away on 
April 1, 1927. The I/'ft Kuoinintaiig Covernment 
under the leadersliij) of A\'ang (Jilng-woi de- 
inon.'-troted its unwlllinpness to .'irin the workers 
and peasants and, in fact, ordered the massacre 
of wojkcrs and peasants on the contrary.'*'’ 
The conciliatory policy of the Communist 
load'tr, Ch'en Tu-lisiu, was partly responsible 
for the failure of the party to assert its leader¬ 
ship in the Chinc.se revolulion of 1925-27 but a 
larger share of the failure was a.scrihahle to the 
confusing ieadcr.ship of the Communist inter¬ 
national which w'as then torn by Stalin-Trotsky 
rivalry. Ch’en Tu-hsiu, for exami)lc, wrote: 
“The International asks u.s to implement our 

37. Hsao I-ping and Cliang Kiing: Op. Cit-, 

Curvcnl Backgionnd N(». 410; p. 13. 'fhe Fifth 

Oingrc'ss wa-^ domin.'ttrd b.v I Ik- O’eminlorn dologatc 
iSliri M. N. Roy. see I'.iandt, Schwartz and Fair- 
biiik: Op. Cit., p. 92. 

38. For text .see M.ao-T.smtnng: Srh-rlnl Works, 
Bombay, IMl. Vol. 1. pi>. 21-69. 

Robri t <Noilli (lu hi.‘5 Moscoir and (Chinese 
('oni'UUini.st'^; p. 117) points to certain omis^ion.-i in 
the latest Ch nesp v<'r.'-ion of th.e tixits of Ma(»’.s 
ITiman Report. 'J'he pouils omitted slrd-sed the 
iuiporianee of the lole of the peasantry in Chinese 
revolulion. 

As to till' ’mportante of Mao’s Report, gee Hu 
Cbino-mu (Op. Cit.. p. 171 who writes that. |‘thifi 
work ha.s become a ela-sie document for the Chine.se 
Commiinist.s in leading the peasants’ slruirgle.” Also 
see .Schwartz: Op. Cit., pp. 73-74; CJJicn Po-tn: 
Eotes on Mao Tsc-tun^s ‘Report of an Investiga¬ 
tion into the Peasant Movement, Hunan,* Peking 
1954; Notes on Ten Years of Civil TFtir,- 1927-'><t3G; 
Peb'ng, 1964, ]>. 47. 

Prof. Hu^h Seton-Watson wiites that Mao’s 
Report “contained some view.? that <ioiild hardly be 
accepted by an ortbodox-Marxi^t” (From Lenin to 
Malenkov, New York, 1954, p. 1.60). 

39. People’s China, September 16, 1936. p. 19. 

40. Epstein: From Opium War to lAhcration, 
pp. 92-96. Tho KMT Inunnhed a “white terror”—sec 
Schwartz, Op. Cit., p, 97, 
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own policies. On the other hand, it will not 
allow us to withdraw from the Kuomintang. 
There is thus no way Indeed, as the 

leading authority on early Chinos-e Conununism 
notes, “Whatever may have been 'the jirivate 
inclinations of (>h’en and the ‘right-wing,’ 
however, in the implementation of policy they 
bowed U> the superior wisdom of the Krem¬ 
lin. Discussing the charges accusing C!h’en 
as an arch-iippeascr of ihe Kuomintang, Pro¬ 
fessor Scliwartz concludes that during th-e yo.ars 
culminating in the defeat of the Communist 
Parly in 1927 there was “little discrepancy 
between the specific directions of th-.' (.'omintern 
and the official policies of the (.'ommuni^,t Party 
leaders where such discrepancies did exis', 
wh-cre the ('ominleni did recommend a more 
‘radical’ course than the Chinese leadership 
was punsuiiig, it was imjrossihle for this Icador- 
shij) to inij)lenienf sucli reeommendations sinen 
the stipulation was constantly added that they 
be implemented thiougli a politie.al appar.atus 
(Kuomintang—S.C.H.) wli.eh ll'.c CVmimunist 
Party did not conirul. 

On August 1. 1927, Chou K.'i-lai, ('hu Teh. 
Yell Ting, Ho Lung and olliers led the Com¬ 
munists in an armed uiuising at lVauehang^‘ 
which, however, proved abortive. The first 
pliate of the Chiiiese revolution thus closed with 
a defeat for the Comniimist Party. 

In .-^Ueh cireumstanees the parly called on 
funergriicy Conference r)n August 7, 1927 (the 
famous Angus: 7 Conferenee)■'•*’ which w.as 

U. Ch'e-n Tu-hsiu: “Letter to Our Parly ( om- 
ifi<l.. r, ji. 10, (inotid in Si'liWiiUi!, Oy;. Cit , u. 67. 

•12. IJdijiuiuu I. ychwiirlz: ('hincse Voiitmiinium 
uiul the Hiko of Mou, p. 64, 

43. Ihnh pp. 67-68. I'or Mao T.'-c-luug’s cft’alvia- 
tioji .si'o Kilgar .Siiorv, lied Slur Oder China, p. 166. 
For an intort'.sting and nulhoniativo dsrWfi^iou of 
.SovH't-l’hinr.so relalion.s during iho p(;riod, see Louis 
r;-siJior; The S»vn:ls in Woild Affairs, Vol. 2, Lou¬ 
den. 1930. pp. 632-679. 

41. Tlierc wore four Conimuni.st u])rihinga 
during 1927; (1) Tlie Nauchang upri.sing of August 1, 
1927; (2) Autumn liarvcv.1 uprising led by Mao Tsc- 
tung on .\ugusi, 1.5, 1927; (3) The Canton commune 
of December 11, 1927; and (41 The South Hunan 
revolt led by Chu Teh on .laniiaiy 1, 1928. See Nym 
Wale.s: New China, Calcutla. 1944, pp. 50-51; Robert 
C. North: op. cit., pp. 113-121. 

45. For an awount of the conhiemp, .toe Hsiao 
I-ping and Chang Kune: “A Ihief Skrhh of the 
Important Confcreni'Kw held by the (’CP Central 
Commit tee” in Jen Min Jih Fao, Peking, SenteinW 
15, ,1966, reproduced in the Current Background 
No. 410. p. 410, pp, 36-37; Sehwartz, op. cit., 
pp. 93-96, 98; Robert C. North, Op. Cit., pp. 110-112. 


attended by iwenty-two delegates,including 
Mao Tsc-tung, Chu Chin-pai and Tcng Chung- 
hsia. The Conference removed Chen Tu-hsia 
fi'om the position of the Secretary-General of 
the party and appointed Chu Chin-pai in his 
place. While correcting the “rightist” opportun¬ 
ism, the conference sowed the seeds of “Life” 
deviationism.'*^ 

In October 1927, Mao T.sc-tung established 
the first revolutionary base in the countryside 
in the Ciiingkungshan area on the borders of 
Kiangsi and Hunan provinces where he was 
joined by Chu Tch in April, 1928.'** 

The Sixth Congress of the Communist 
Party of China was held in June-July, 1928. 
This time, however, llu; Congress hud to meet 
outsid (5 China, in Moscow to be precise. It was 
attended by eighty-four delegates representing 
more than 40,000 party-members. The Con- 
gres.s, we arc told, “took place under instruc¬ 
tions and leadership of the Cojnmunist Inter¬ 
national . 

Sixth Congress 

The Sixth Congress adopted resolutions on 
the political situation, the peasant movement, 
the agrarian problem, worker.^;’ movement, 
propaganda and several other subjects. It laid 
down 'the Ten great demands’'’’® of the Chimse 
Revolution (the Ten Demands included a call 
for the overthrow of imperialism, eonfi-eation 
of foiXiign capital, unification of China, over¬ 
throw of Kuomintang rule, distribution of laud 
to the tiller, various other econoraiL- dcman<l5 
and a call for unity with the proletariat of the 

46. People’s Chinn, September 16, 19.'^/6. p. 19. 
Acicorcling to Robert C. North {Op.Cil., ji. 110) only 
tjiirtccn i>aT(y-mt<milx’ra were irrcscnt at the confer- 
eneo of wtiom again only there were mt*ii>ber.s of the 
Cf®tial Committee of the jiarty. 

47. Hsiao 1-ping and Chang Kung, Op. ('it., 
p. 37. 

48. An aocouut of the struggle in the C’hingkang 
mountain is given in Mao’^ report to the Central 
committee, CCP in November, 1928. See Selected 
Works, Vol. I, pp. 71-104. 

49. Hsiao I-ping and Chang Kung: “A Brief 
Sketch of the National Congress of the ()CP”, cited, 
the Current Background, No. 410, p. 13. Prof. 
Sdhwartz (Op. Cit., p. 227)' notes that the Sixth 
Comintern Congress, meeting after a month of the 
Sxith CCP Congress, had baaed its resolutions on 
China on those adopted at the Sixth Congress of - 
the Chinese Communist party. See also ibid., pp. 115- 
116. 

50. Text in A Documentary History of Chinese 
Communism, p. 132. 
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world and Soviet Union). As a marked depar¬ 
ture from previous Congresses greater attention 
was paid to the land problem of China and the 
Congress discussed in relative detail the agra¬ 
rian problem and called for a total expropria¬ 
tion of all landlords as I'^presentatives of 
feudalism which, it was held, was being main¬ 
tained in China by iniperialisin.'’' A revised 
constitution for the party was adopted by the 
Congress. 

Summing up the achievemenis of the 
Sixth Party Congress Hu C-hiuo-niu, historian, 
of the Chinese ('omiuunist Party, writes that 
the Congress “reaffirmed that the Chinese 
revolution was a detnocruiio revolution in 
character,’’ “worked out the various aspects 
of the programme for the workers’ and pea¬ 
sants’ dcmoeratic dictatorship and put for¬ 
ward the task of founding a Red Army, estab¬ 
lishing revoluiionary bases in the countryside 
and carrying out land redistribution The 
Congress further decided that the Party would 
iidopt a defensive strategy'’*. 

The shortcomings of the Congress were its 
“lack of correct appraisal of tlic protracted 
nature of the democratic revolution, the I'olc 
of the intermediate classes and the contradic¬ 
tions within the reactionary forces.” The Con¬ 
gress failed to ])oint out that the Party should 
make a tactical retreat as well. The “Left” 
deviation involving rash and adventurist moves 
still persisted.®^ 

Mao Tse-tung was not present at the Sixth 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party; he 
was however elected to the 36-man Central 
Committee. Hsiang Chung-fa was elected Secre- 
tary-Ceneral of the Party. 

Following the Sixth C'ongK’ss the Party 
under Li Li San’s guidance, became involved 

51. Schwartz: Op, Cit., pp. 122-123. 

52. Text of the Party Cbn.stitution adopted 
hy Iho Sixth Party Congress is given in Paul M. 
A. Linebargcr: The China of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Bohtem, 1943, pp. 369470. 

Hu Chiao-mu, Op.Cit., p. 25. 

54. On the subject of stmtegy and faetke as 
looked upon by Communist, soe Joisejih V. Stalin; 
“The Foundations of Lwiinism” in Problems of Lenin- 
'•v«, Moscow, 1947, pp. 67-80, 

55. Prof. Benjamin Schwartz (Op. Cit., p. 116) 
Considers that the Moscow Conptresa of the Com- 
niunist party was dcsi|$ned (by Stalin) to Ret rid of 
tao ‘hcretkual elements’ within the Chinese Communkt 
party. 


in adventurist “putschism” in his futile efforts 
to activise the city proletariat in the Commu¬ 
nist struggle against the Kuomintang®®. In 
1929 Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh established 
the first Chinese Soviets in Kiangsi. On Febru¬ 
ary 7, 1930 the Kiangsi provincial Soviet 

(jovernment was organised. On May 30, 1930 
a conference of delegate,? from Soviet areas in 
China was held in the suburbs of Shanghai in 
which it was decided to set up a Central 
Soviet Government in China, The First All- 
China Congi-ess of Soviets convened at Juichin 
on November 7, 1931 and the Chinese Soviet 
Republic was established with Mao Tse-tung 
as Chairman, Chung Kuo-tao and'Hsiang Ying 
as Vice-Chairman, and Chu Tch as Comman- 
dcr-in-Chief'"’". The Central Committee of the 
Party which had been functioning from Shan¬ 
ghai was then transferred to the Soviet areas 
in January 41033 and elbowed aside Mao’s 
leadership in the Soviet areas"’*’. The Kuomin¬ 
tang under tlie leadership of Chiang Kai-shek 
launched a series of five “annihilation cam- 
paigns”’’’" designed to crush the power of the 
Communists. But Chiang could not succeed 
in completely defeating the Communists. Japan 


56. Hu Chiao-mu, Op.Cit., jip. 32-33; A Docu¬ 
mentary History of Chinesi. Comrrmtmm, jip. 165-216. 
Schwartz, Op.Cit., pp. 127-163. 

57. It is intorcsting to recall how 1 Itic* the 
Comintern or for that, matter, Stalin kept him«t>lf 
informed of Chinese deve!opni(<uis. The otg:in of the 
Comintern, International Pre«s Correspondence in 
March, 19M, carried the new.s of the ileath of Mao 
T.se-tunK. St<e .Sbwartz, Op.Cit., p. 136. The very 
idea of the e.'^tablislimeut of Soviets in China was 
anathema to the Staliniat.s. .See A Dooumentury 
History of Chinc.se Communism, p. 99, Chapter VII, 
pp. 127, 148^9. 

Nym Wales (Op. Cit., p. 232), however .says tlmt 
the first ( hinese-yovict Congri'.«.s wa.s pioJiably not 
held on Noveinbi'r 7, 1931, the appointed day. because 
of the delay in the arrival of the delegates. She gives 
the date of the Congrt*^ as Docn'mlier 11. 1931. 

About the ‘Soviet’ Revolution in China, see 
Brandt, Seliwartz and Faiifoank, Op. Cit., pp. 217-239; 
Nym Wales; New China, Calcutta. 1944, pj). 42-45; 
Arthur Clegg. Op.Cit., pp. 68-75; Robert C. North, 
Op. Cit., pp. 148-160. 

68. People’s China, September 16, 1956; Arthur 
Clegg, Op.Cit., p. 72. Clegg’s statement that the 
Central Committee h.od movea to tlw' revolutionary 
bases in 1931 and had elected Mao as its leader is 
apparently not cornxtt. See also .Schwaitz, Op. Cit., 
pp. 185-186. 

59. For an account of the annihilation campaigns 
of Chiang Kai-ehck, see Edgar Snow: JteH Star Over 
China, pp. 182-188. 191-195; Clegg. Op.Cit., pp. 69-74; 
Hu Chiao-mu, Op.Cit., pp. 30, 34. 
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in the meanwhile had attacked China on 
Sej>tcmber 18, 1931 and had been last ov^ 
running ChincbO territorj". 

In Februaiy 1932 the Chinese Soviet Re¬ 
public declared war on Japan and called upon 
all groups and classes in China to resist Japa¬ 
nese aggression. In April 1933 the Coiiinm- 
Paidy issued the ^‘Manifesto on Anti- 
Japanosc United Front.’’ The Seooiid AIl- 
Cliina Soviet Congiess was held on January 
21, J934, attended by about seven hundred dele¬ 
gates. Mao Tse-tu]ig was re-(‘leeU‘d Chairman 
of the Soviet Reiniblic. Meanwhile Chiang’s 
successive attacks combined with intja-Com- 
munist diss<‘nsioiis had greatly weakened the 
C'hincse Soviets in Iviangsi so iniieli so that on 
October 1931 ilu* Coiuinunists deeidtd to leave 
tile baM' iiiid ejnbarked oii their liisloric 8(X)0- 
jiiile long March from Kiaiigsi to Yenaii^*^. 

Vj\<'u durii-g the period of the T.ong Mar(*h 
tne Paity was nor free from intia-party strife; 
tlos fact iiccessltiilcd the calling of an ex- 
J uded conference of the Polideal Bureau of 
• lie Central Connniilec of the Commiuiist 
P:irt> . The coiiferenec was held Tsuiiyi, 
Kv/ealiow Province, in January ‘^The 

L.rcat historical service of llie Tsunyi (‘onfe- 
reiaa'/' says an autlioritativ(> Chin-cse Com* 
JLindsl account^*-, ‘'■con^i-ted in eorreeting luili- 
'•iV ;:rul o}‘gani7iational (rrois. which \\(‘rc of 
dCv’HV.' sieuificauee at the lime; in bving- 
uiL to an end the prodominanco of ihe ‘leftist’ 
lia^ in ihe Puity centre and in establishing the 

On. An iTiten .‘■J irv»; :uroijriL of tlic Long Maivh is 
)’n»yi i)v J'.dgar i^now. oy/.c;/., pjn 1S9-2IS. 8ce also 
Po'.Mt isurth, uj). cJ , pi>. 1G0-1C7; IIii Clicu)-tnii, 
i'O.cil., np. 3l-.'Kb Jf'lcri Pinnc: Mftn Tyr-tung: 
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1, i951, ]»]>. 13S-150. 
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1h‘1(1 Itv llio .*> ' — Ji n 

v/ >f J:b P<tn (r('oj)Ir*H J>.ni\ ), c iScp^cnitcr 15. 

in tlic (^Krrcui No. 410, 

yc. 37'L-S >.lno 'IVc-lvuig’s own iKfOpnt of tin' con- 
fi't’Tj o w!u(*li liijM in the positi'^ii of 

'♦ .id(^irh?n of tli(‘ (a>ii.pinni>l leirty n tin < n in iMlgar 
Sn-nv’s Bed Star Over Chinn , pp. 1S7-18H; tcc ;ilso 
Koho.n P no. pp 

02. jJ.s.ao J-ping aiul • a.ing Kiintr, ap eit., ])p. 
37-3 > ace also Mao Tsc-tiuig: ^d^cs-olutiori on Some 
e.ic -n.ons in the Hisloiy (d Dur pHitv*’, adopted on 
AtMiI 20 ItM5, by the 8*w’entli Plonimi of ilic* Sixth 
'%’nual C onimiltcc of the CCP in Selected Works, 
Vol. IV, page 188. 


leading position of Comrade Mao Tse-tilng in 
the whole party.*' 

In December 1935 the Communist Party 
decided to set up Anti-Japanese National 
United Front. In the following December 
(1936) the .Communist Party established its 
headquarters at Yenaii®^. Mao Tse-tung’s 
leadersliip of the party was conQrmed. As 
second iieriod of Kuomintang-Comiriunist Co¬ 
operation^"^ fallowed the Marco Polo Bridge 
incident*''" of July 7, 1937 which heralded the 
all-out Jaiianese invasion of Cliina. The Cen¬ 
tral Committt‘c of the Communist Party met 
in another conferenee at ].,ocliuan in August 
1937 and adojited a Ten-i>oint Programme*"*^ 
for NaMonal Salvation and Re^i‘^talu•e which 
remained tlie J^arlyV main plank tlircjugliOut 
tile ixiiod of the Anti-Japanese why. The 
Tvn Gr(‘at l^dicies were drafled l>y Mao JVe* 
tniig^'* and calhul for the overthrow of Japa¬ 
nese imperialism, total military ;incl ]iolitica' 
niobilizalion of the eoimtiy in ^I^(‘ stiiigglo 
against Jajian, political reform,:> in ('hina 
including tlie convocation i)f a repn‘S(ntatlve 
Nallonal Assembly and for tlv adoption of 
vaiious political, cconoinie and cultural men- 
•'urcn lo ^trenglluai anti-Japanese solidarity of 
tlie Chimse people. As earlier, the second 
]xaiod of Kuojnintang-Cominuni.^t Co-0]:>erii- 
<ion was also very uneasy and reached almost 
a l)reaking ])oint after the New Fuurtli Army 
Incident*"'". However, the United Front some¬ 
how lasted u]> lo the end of the Anti-Japanese 
War in 1915. 

{Conchided) 

03. An iMiconnt, ef the Coinnmnisf goveinmf'nt at 
is to 1)0 foLUu! m Harrison Forman: Report 
Red (Riina, pp. 55-75. 

64. All cxifo41{ lit and fully documented a<;C'0nnt of 
tiiis pennd ih ^i\cn by Lawrence K. Rosingcr: China's 
< N^ w Yoik, 1945 and Chind's Warinne Politics, 
IMnroton, 1945. 

65. H. F. Macnair and D. F. La-ch: Modern Far 
Ra^'tcrn Intcrnatifnial Relatiom, New York, 1951, 
p. 415; Kennolh Sfiott Latoiinate: A Short History of 
the Far East^ New York, 195-4, pp. 600-604. 

6f3. Text of the Programme in A Dociuneniary 
History of Chinost: Communism, pp. 242-245, 

67. Hu Chiao-mu, op.cit., pp. 48-40. 

68. For an ajc-uount of the incident, ecu Israel 
]^P'^lcin: The Unfinished Revolution in China, pp. 100- ^ 
111; Theodore H. White and Annaloe Jacoby; Thunder ^ 
Out o] China, New York, 1940, pp. 75-76; Robert 
Payne, op.cif., pp. 160-170. 




THE SHRINE OF JALPESWAR 

By PARIMAL KUMAR BHATTACHARYA 


The temple of Lord Siva at Jalpeswar has 
marked itself with importance for sundry 
weighty reasons. It is an antique shrine, which 
tindcrwenfc many vicissitudes through the pass¬ 
ing of years. There is no authentic annal of 
its origin and development. There are many 
stories current among the village-folk regarding 
ilie origin and developnienl of this noted temple. 
Some of the popular ones arc presented below. 


The story is also in vogue among the 
village-folk that getting a trace of this seat of 
Lord Siva in dream, Mahar.aja Prannarayan 
initiated the constructive activities of the 
pi’Csent shrine. He made provisions to defray 
the daily worship. The Maharaja passed away 
prior to the completion of the construction and 
it was concluded by his worthy son Maharaja 
Modenaraya n. 



The shrine of Jalpeswar 
It is a difficult question to indientc (he 





The main entrance 

Besides these, some maintain tl'.at, when 
Kalapahar was advancing in (he noilherji 
direction after dcA’a.^tating all .‘^acred places of 
the Hindus, to avoid his .attention this temple 
was de.'-Igncd a.-^ a mo.squc, and the deity was 
ex- preserved in a deep big hole in the floor. 


.'ict date of its ■ercclion. It is believed by the Even today, the deity is in the hole and a 
I eoplc that getting a glimpse of this scat of scrutiny of the shrine disclo.«:es an analogy to a 
ijord Siva in his dream Raja Jalpeswar Barman certain extent with a mosque. 

■'f Pragjyoti.shpur built a temple on it. This It has been written in the Tantras, the 


■^'inctuary was devastated by foreign invaders Puranas and some other religious books that 
'hning the aggi'cssion of the Tibetans, After this Anadilinga Sri Jalpeswar Mahadev resides here 


i'lvasion this scat of Lord Siva was de.scrtcd and through the ages. Sri Upendranath Barman 


•i dense forest covered -the area. After many 
:'fars Maharaja Prannarayan of Oooch-Bchar 
here for hunting. He was told by local 
people that a kamadhcnu coming from the 
hiimlct area pours milk every day on a particular 
'»Pot in the wood. One day following the kama- 
dhcnu the Maharaja entered the forest and 
detected the Anadilinga Jalpeswar Mahadev 
a heap of ruins. 


in his book on the history of the R'ajbansis has 
convincingly shown it by citing proofs from 
different sources. 

One of the striking features of this temple 
is that, due to the inflow of water, the deity 
stands submerged during the period of June to 
October every year. 

Jalpeswar is a centre of pilgrimage to the 
religious-minded Hindus, which attracts thou- 
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sands of pilgrims specially on the night of 
Sivaratri festival. There is a sacred i)()nd 
contiguous to the temple in which pilgrims take 
an ablution. Admission to the .sanctuaiy is 
restricted by 25 Nayc Raise JKt head during 
the Sivaratri festival. An image of a bull .stands 
at the entrance of the tcinple, which bears the 
stamp of a beautiful sculpture. Of course, it is 
not veiy ancient. The main gate is also of 
recent origin. The dexterity of the artist has 
been manib'.sled in the gate. Thef'.’ are many 
temples of different deities around the main 
sliriue. .Ml of tlKm arc worshijjpcd regularly. 
During the Sivaratri festival all the shrines are 
decorated in an imposing manner. 

A niontli-long fair is held here annually 
beginning from the Sivaratri night. The fair 
is held on an extensive ground. A rivulet 
divides the teini)lc from the fair. To facilitate 


the movement of pilgrims, every year a cou 
of bamboo bridges arc stretched over the brook. 

Jalpaiguri is originally peopled by the Raj- 
bansis. The king and the common people of this 
tribe in a large number visit the fair. Encircling 
tlie main shrine minstrels sivccially from this 
tribe sejuat and sing songs relating to God Hari 
on the Sivaratri night. 

Jalpeswar i.s a hamlet, (-Icven miles distant 
from Jaljiaiguri town. The communication of 
this place is far from satisfactory. Its eckbrity 
H'sts on its historic shrine. A Rost OfTiee and a 
Charitable Dispensary have been set up at a 
stone’s throw from the main shrine. 

'Pile Partition ha'< rsenltcd in a eoii'^idcrablr 
derliiie in the number of pilgrims. Despite that, 
the adjoining areas are all a-stir with enlbu- 
siasm from a month before tho conimen(;einent 
of this fair. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN MANIPUR VILLAGES 


Manipur is reekoned as the second State in 
India in lYspcct of people's eontrihution in 
ea.'-h and labour to eommnnity d<'V('lopjnent 
l>rogi'ammes. We had a great euri')^i^y to find 
out the secret underlying the remarkable 
aeliievement of (his tiny State (area—8,029 
.sq. miles and total population 577,635) on 
the eastern borders of the country. Our eager¬ 
ness was richly rewarded by our recent visit 
to Tlioubal Block in the heart of the ]Manipur 
valley. 

The headquarters of this Block lie on the 
Jnd(»-Burina road, 14 miles from Imphal, capi¬ 
tal of Manipur. The road, which i.* one of the 
finest in eastern India, runs right across the 
Block and has made no .email contribution to 
smooth progi^ss of development work in the 
region. We were, therefore, not surprised to 
discover that in the hearts of some devout 
Manipuris, the Indo-Burma road is an object 
of as much reverence as the munificent 
river Imphal, which has turned the Manipur 
valley into one of the greenest and most fertile 
tract of land in the whole of India. 

. Manipur’s biggest asset, however, is its 
people. Heirs to a complex culture, the Mani- 
puris combine in their character the sturdiness 


of the hills, from which long long ago their 
ancestors must have descended, with the 
graces of a rich and refined court life which 
flourished in the valley for unbroken centuries. 
They are among the gentlest and the nuist 
hardworking people one is likely to meet any¬ 
where. 

CoijOUBFnj Kakciiing 

These qualities arc clearly reflected in the 
way these people live and work and earn their 
living. Look at their villages. Kakching, where 
wc spent, a full day, could please the heart of 
the most fastidious town-planner. In the 
centre of the village is a big maidan, wliicW 
serves as a recreation ground for children and , I 
adults alike. The Community Project people 
have enhanced its usefulness by building a 
small library and community centre on one 
side and a playground and water-tank for the 
children on the other. 

A little aw’ay from the maidan, in front 
of the old Vaishnava temple w'ith its elaborate .*1 
Mandapa, is the market lined with five or six 
rows of wooden stalls which, every cx^ening, 
as is the custom in all Manipur villages, are 
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full of goods of all kinds—^ricc, fish, liandloom 
■pfuff and salt and with women, because it is 
thejr who handle most of the small trade in 
IVIiinipur, (On that particular evening wc were 
the only males in the Kakching market and 
were the bashful objects of much mocking 
attention.) 

The houses in Kakching are a tribute to 
their builders’ realign and fine a-cstlietic 
sense. They prove that clcamlinet-s could be 
combined witli colour and that ^imj)r!city need 
not be Kaluced (o (trearincss. 


as the ubiquitous Mandapa or the ceremonial 
outhouse. 

Rous OF Block Workers ' 

'Phis could, however, have been very 
frustrating for the Block workers at Thoubal, 
particularly Miss Gambini Devi, Thoubal’s 
energetic little Social Eelucation Organiser. 
'‘'I here is precious little you need teach these 
jteopic in the way of comniunity development. 
AVhat they do not know about building a 



A group of cheerful fishermen from Piimlan i.s at work 


richer and bettor life is not 
worth knowing about,” she said, 
and added, “Consider the 
B.D.O., myself and the rest 
of us as so many artieles of 
•lecoratinn.” 

The young lady was unduly 
modest. AVhat she and the 
grou]) of young Block workers 
have done for Kakching and 
other Thouhal villages cannot' 
bo <lismiss('d as merely orna¬ 
mental. Two instances will 
suffice: one that of tke Small 
Industries' Instiluto at Athok- 
pain, and the other of the 
Co-operative Society for Fish¬ 
eries at Pundan. 

There has always been a very 
good scope in Manipur rural 
areas for the development of 
cottage industries, particularly 
the handloom industry. Mani- 


All Ibis can he attributed to the fact that 
a M/uiipnii i.'< a born perfectionist. Tlis is 
an artistic temperament. Tie is restless and 
hki's to remain bu'-y. ’I'lirougliout our stay in 
tlio Thoubal Block area, wc were conscious of 
sometliinir going on all the time. It was like 
beine: inside a bec-hivc. 

I he most striking foat\iro of life in Mani- 
piir was that women appcai-cd to be doing 
most of the work. If they ’"'ere noi working 
in the field.s, they were pounding rice or tend¬ 
ing the eaBlc at home, or drawing water from 
the tank, or vis'ting the maiket to barter a 
lit'le rice for a fancy i)air of bangles. If they 
were doing none of these things, tlicy would 
be shting behind their handlooms. which is as 
indispensable a part of a Mnnipuri household 


puri hanrlloom textiles have 
always been famous for their colours and de- 
siens. Statistics .«how that there arc more 
than one lakh of handlooms in the valley it¬ 
self, and that more than three lakh people find 
employment in this craft. Until October 1952. 
wlien the first Community Development Block 
was launched at Thoubal, practically no 
organised effort had been made to put this 
industry on any sound economic footing. Sup¬ 
ply of yarn was irregular, and the articles pro¬ 
duced were sold in the narrow confines of the 
local markets at uneconomic prices. 

The people at the Block headquarters 
thought they could do something about it. As 
necessary ground work, they started by organis¬ 
ing little spinners and weavers’ co-operatives 
in as many villages as possible. When these 





THE UNITED STATES 

(O-Opcratives started functioning eatisfac- 
! (oi'ily, there arose the need for a central train¬ 
ing and marketing organisation. This is how 
(lie idea of a Small Industries Institute for the 
Block area tpok its shape. Help was forth¬ 
coming from the top in the form of finance and 
(t'cluiical guidance; it came from t*lie bottom 
]ii tlic form of an enthusiastic response from 
the industrial co-operatives in various vil¬ 
lages. 

Today, this institute, which is situated 
about a mile’s distance fiom the Block licad- 
(|uartcrs, i>rovides training to more than a 
liundr'cd ])ersous at a time in various crafts, 
ranging from weaving and .'-pinning lo manu¬ 
facture of small tools and agri'Millural imple- 
inents. It also sorvc.s as a supjily eonlie for 
r;iw material and a link wiih tunUis in h'g 
towns in <he region, like Sileli.n, flauliati and 
Imphal. 

J^OMLAX Fi.STIFUIFS 

'rhe .second instance of the way in which 
the community devclnpmont movement has 
helped th.f A'foni))uri villagers in im])roving 


THE UNITED STATES 

The Fourth of July i,s celebrated in the United 
States as the nation’s birthday anniver.sary. 
On this date in 1776 the thirteen American 
colonies adopted the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence and declared their determination to pro¬ 
tect man’s unalienable rights—life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

It is a day when hot weather of mid¬ 
summer attracts vast numbers of people to 
outdoor activity. The whole nation api)ear.s 
to become mobile as 45 million automobiles 
take to the highways, and aircraft, trains and 
buses carry people to picnics, resorts, sports 
events or family rc-unions. Major League 
Baseball is in full schedule and the nation’s 
Waterways and scacoasts are alive with boats 
and swimmers. In the evening there arc dis¬ 
plays of fireworks. 

At national monuments, those who wish 
fo, gather to hear speakers read the Declara- 
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their economic and social condition is not as 
spectacular or far-reahing in its impact as the 
first, but it has greater human appeal. 

Pumlan is a small fishing village situated 
on the lake of the same name. Here the small 
community of less than forty fishing families 
had long been exploited by contractors from 
Imphal, who would acquiic the fishing rights 
in the lake from the Government and then 
lea.se it out to the poor fisliormen on the most 
oppiv'ssive terms. The Block people at Thou- 
bal, naturally, wanted lo end Ih’s state of 
affairs. 

The obvious solution was a co-operative 
of fishermen them.selve.s. It was not, however, 
an easy task to build this co-operative up from 
.a small group of characteristically iiidivi- 
clualislic (i-shermcn into wh.at is today one of 
the most fiouri.slirog institutions in t!io valley 
of Manipur; it took nearly three years and 
much i)ainstaklng iicrsuasinn and effort. Three 
days after leaving Thoubal, on the train jour¬ 
ney from Dimapur to Gauhati, we were 
deliglited and surprised to find a Pumhin fish 
.“crvcd with our lunch .—PiB 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 

tion of Independence and review the country’s 
history as a free nation—the li.stener.s arc re¬ 
minded by the orators that frecdotns can 
vanish unless guarded by con,slant vigilance. 

A bird’s-eve view across the United States 
on July Fourth show.s a great diversity of acti¬ 
vities by individuals, families and groups. 
These people, or their ancestors, have come 
from every ptirt of t he world bringing with them 
their own concepts of freedom. They have 
received from their new country a firm belief 
in those rights so ably set forth in the city of 
Philadelphia 182 years ago when the Conti¬ 
nental Congress adopted the Declaration of 
Independence. 

These pictures, taken from a number of 
low-flying helicopters over different parts of 
the United States, show a typical FourtK of 
July.—US/5. 
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To those people from Providence, Rhode Island, 
the Fourth of July is a day for ncuursion by boat 


Veteran and patriotic organirations manih in 
a Fourth of July celebration 












Me JAUNSARI PfiOPLE OP t/.P. 

By BINOD BEHARI GOSWAMI, m.a. 


Jaunsari Bawar is a vast stretch of moun¬ 
tainous and rugged area in the hill district of 
Dehra Dun, U.P. The lehsil Jaunsari Bawar 
forms one of the two tchsils of the Dehra Dun 
district. It is a wedge of luountaui and gorge 
thrust between Sirmur and Tehri >States. The 
whole pargana is bounded by the Janma 
(Kalindi) river on the cast and by the rix’^r 
Tons (Tamosha) on the north-west. Mother 
nature, has endowed her uith nil scenic beauty 
and has shown all her skill to create it as a 
wonderland. Roughly speaking, Jaunsari 
consists of Chakrata. whi(*li is the head¬ 
quarters of I he teh^il, and the southern por¬ 
tion of the tehsil, while Bawar forms the wider 
area betw(vn C'h.akraia and the Tons valley 
on the north. It lies between north latitude 
30"3r and .‘{FS'SO" and oust longitude 
70°45' and 78°7'20". 




Tj'pit'al style of the; Jaunsari women 
greeting each other 


The unbroken high ridges stretch out rib- 
like in a curious way to cover its area of 446 
square miles having 43G villages. According 
to the census of 1951 there arc 32,704 males, 
25,765 females out of the total population of 
58,499. The increase of population during the 
last sixty years is very negligible as would 
appear from the census figure after the year 
1891 which stands as 50,697. 

History 

Though the tehsil is situated in U.P., to 
most of the people of U.P. it is a land of 


strange customs and practices. The pargana 
was annexed by the British from the Gorkhas 
in the year 1815, and it became a part and 
parcel of the British Empire. They declared 
Chakrata as a cantonment area, and nothing 
has been done even after independence 
in developing the area as a hill station. 
Before the annexation of the area by the 
British, the people had been totally isolated, 
'rhey had no contact wkh the people of the 
plains. Under the British they came into 
contact with the outsiders, but still they 
rctain-rd their own indigenous customs and 
beliefs. 

The People 

The Jaunsaris are handsome, tall, fair-com- 
plexioned, having good physique with fine 
no.'se, thin lips, slanting forehead and prominent 
chin. According to anthropologists, they arc 
a branch of the Nordic people who came here 
via Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh and have 
been living here since then in complete isola¬ 
tion. The average height of a man is five feet 
eight inchc.'? and of a woman five feet six 
inches. The men are muscular, sturdy, well- 
developed with straight and agile body. Their 
economic condition is well-balanced. Being a 
hard-working people, who practise terrace cul¬ 
tivation and keep cattle and poultry, they are 
not dependent on anybody. They also know 
weaving and spinning. 

In the year 1816-16, when the British 
annexed the area, a sum of Rs. 1,800 was col¬ 
lected as land rev<>nue. Thenceforward the 
revenue collection increased steadily. The pre¬ 
sent land revenue of the tehsil is Rs. 27,98,525 
which is recovered from 67 Sayanas who 
are authorised to collect the money from their 
own area, in four instalments, which fall due 
on I5th November, 15th February, 16th May 
and 15th August. 

Most of the Jaunsaris call themselves 
Khas. They are actually Rajputs by caste. 
There are also Brahmins, Koltas and other 
castes and sub-castes. The Koltas are in the 
lowest rung of the social ladder, while the 
Brahmins occupy a top place in the social 
hierarchy. The social and economic condition 
of the Koltas has reached a very deplorable 
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etage. The Kolias have a fairly big popu< 
lation, which is one-fifth of the total popula¬ 
tion of Jaunsari Bawar. These are the most 
unfortunate people, as according to the custo¬ 
mary land-law Dastur-ul-Amal and Wezib-al- 
Ai’z, they have no right to their own land. The 
social set-up of the Jaunsari people is such 
tliat the Koltas are regarded by the Brahmins 
and the Rajputs as born agricultural serfs. 

Education 

The education among the Jaunsaris is very 
poor. It is only after Independence 'that the 
Community Development Project and other 
private agencies of social work like the Ashok 
Ashram arc trying very hard to drive out 
illeteracy. The result is not very encouraging. 
At present in the whole of the tehsil there is 
only one High School, five Junior High 
Schools and 84 Primary Schools. If the quan¬ 
titative facts are the only criterion for a 
8ucces.sful planning I have nothing 'to say; but 
if the quality of the staff and the institution 
and their output arc the poinkrs, then it is an 
open secret that the pnibloin of education in 
this part of the counti’y has not rocoived the 
slightest attention. The attendance in these 
schools is below general expectation due to 
two factors, first the lack of incentive in the 
primary school teachers who are ill-paid and 
are from 'the Gahrwal District which is far 
more advanced in comparison to Jaunsari Ba¬ 
war. The teachers suffer from superiority com¬ 
plex and seem to be the least interested in the 
quick spread of education among the Jaunsaris. 
And secondly, the economic pursuits of the 
Jaunsaris are difficult to accomplish, and they 
cannot afford to spare their children of school¬ 
going age from giving them a helping hand in 
'agricultural processes and from looking after 
the cattle. 

Diseases 

The highest percentage of vencral diseases 
occurs in the Jaunsari Bawar area. The inci¬ 
dence of V.D. according to the census esti¬ 
mate of 1&31 is over seventy-five per cent. 
From my personal observation during my field¬ 
work among them in the year 1966-67 I have 
a feeling that most of the Jaunsaris have been 
affected by this awe-inspiring disease. More- 
over it is gaining ground and getting a greater 
impetus from their social custom of polyandry 
and from the double standard of social, econo¬ 


mic and sexual morality of a woman. Tbere if 
only one hospital. There are four allopathic 
and five Ayurvedic dispensaries which are not 
at all sufiicient in this mountainous area. 



AH husbands of one wf>man taking 
their dinner 

The problem of w'ater scarcity has been 
boldly and efficiently tackled and solved by 
the Community Development Administration 
of the area. 

ViDLAr.E Oroamzation 

According to the Jaunsari tradition the 
whole area is divided into many territorial 
units. They are called ‘Khals’. There are 34 
Kliats in this area. Each Khat consists of one 
to twenty villager. Every village has its own 
sayano, who is the lieadman of the village. 
The office is hcMcditavy; it is inherited by the 
eldest .son of the aoyotia. All village feuds and 
disputes are decided by the Sayana. If any one 
is not satisfied with the decision of the Sayana, 
he can appeal to the Sadar Sayana who is re¬ 
garded as the highest authority in the Khat. 
The decision of the Sadar Sayana is final in 
their society like the decision of the supreme 
court. Nobody in their society can challenge 
the decision of the Sadar Sayana. 

The custom of polyandry is prevalent 
among the Jaunsaris. A group of brothers 
marry one woman; thus all brothers share the 
common wife and live together under the 
same roof. The average age of marriage for 
^Is is nine and for boys 12. But there are 
cases even now w'hen boys and girls are mar¬ 
ried in the earliest stage of infancy, i.e., 
before they can speak. The bride price is high 
and is paid in cash. ^ 
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Religion 

The Jaunsarie trace their descent frem the 
Pandavas, and they put the polyandrous sys¬ 
tem as an evidence for their argument. 
Mahas'u is the God who is worsliipped through¬ 
out the length and breadth of this area. 'Phe 
biggest lemplo of Mahasu Deota is at Naiiol. 
Every year the Jatinsari people visit this sac¬ 
red place, and oath tak'^ai heie by litigants are 
finally accepted. The )Ko])le are voiy .supci- 
stitious. They are always afraid of evil spirits. 
Every d sease and calamity bclalliug them is 
always attributed to the aiigei of some dcot;i or 
of evil spirit. 

Dancing and singing are very conuiion 
among the Jaunsaris as these ar'' the best 
means of recreation. In every fair and during 
every festival dancing and singing form an 
important role. The biggest and most impor¬ 
tant festival is the Matrb ^lela. 'I’liis is fol¬ 
lowed l)y the Hi>su Mela which is c'jnspicuou.s 
for out-door dancing and mock fiiilit. Other 
festivals are Jagra and Maun. Tlie Maun 


festival (the festival of fish) is celebrated'col* 
Icctively by the whole territorial unit. Lunain 
is the festival of shepherds and is celebrated 
in the fiist week of August. This festival is 
imiiortant for the Brahmin and Rajput vil¬ 
lagers who ^ can afford to k-cep sheep. Then 
there is the Pancho festival w’hich synchro¬ 
nises with Dnrga Puja. There are different 
timings f ir different villages in celebrating 
llicse festivals, for e.xainple, the village Lakha- 
mandal eelehiates this festival during the Puja, 
hut in the village Laoyi, Bhalar and Ghutar it 
is eelelu’a'ed after a fortnight. 'I'lic idea be- 
hind this is L'<intiniious soei.al enjoyment. When 
a particular fair or festival is held in a village, 
it is expected that the neighbouring villagers 
will enme to take active part. Deepavali is 
celebrated for a month after a month of the 
Deepavali of the plains, Tn the village Kuanu 
in Bawar. P)i‘e])avali is celebrated witli great 
grandeur. Evety yomuj boy and girl among 
tile Jannsaris knows siiitiing a!id dancing. The 
colourful folk-dances of the Jannsaris are be- 
eoming ^■ely pn[)alar in the plains of the U.P. 
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DR. JADUNATH SARKAR 

By 0b. S.«1AR BAHADUR SINGH, m.a., Ph.D. 


Replyixg to my Vijaya greetings, on dOth 
October, last year, Dr. Jadunath Sarkar wrote, 
“1 am suffering from weakness and certain 
troubles due to old age, and ray wife has been 
bed-ridden since 8th April, 1955. Thus we arc 
in no very happy mood, though there is no fear 
of any immediate breakdown.’’ Cruel bereave¬ 
ments coming almost in succession had shattered 
his family life but the strong-willed historian 
W'as determined to live on. He had laboured 
long and li.erally spent himself out in the cause 
of historical research. At last the end came on 
19th May, and the doyen of Indian historians 
himself became a part of history in the unfold¬ 
ing of which he had devoted a life-time. 

Born on December *10, 1870, in the Rajshahi 
district (East Bcnjial), Dr. Jadunath received 
his educaUou first in the Rfilslmhi College and 
later in the rresidency College, Calcutta. A 
biilliunt student all through, there was hardly 
any academic honour that did not come his way. 
He entered the Educational vService as a Profes¬ 
sor of English but later changed over to history 
which was his first lovo. As a teacher, he 
served in various institutions but major por¬ 
tion of his service career was spent in the 
Patna College. For sonic time he was also 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 
He was associated with Indian Historical Re¬ 
cords Commission for many years. 

The ambition of making original research 
in Indian History was planted in Jadunath’s 
heart just after he had done his B.A. in April, 
1891. In the same year he wrote his first his¬ 
torical paper—a narrative, of the fall of Tipu 
Sultan. He chose the later Mughal period of 
Indian History (1650-1803) for his specialized 
research and the study which began with his 
India of Aurancfzib published in 1901, con¬ 
tinued unabated and after half a centurv’s un- 
rcmPting toil and relentless search, reached its 
natural conclusion in 1950, when he published 
his last volume of the Fall of the Mughal 
Umpire, This historical survey baaed on origi¬ 
nal eourcea covered the efvents of nearly half 


the reign of Shahjahan and the whole of 
Aurangzib as described in the five volumes of 
Hktory of Aurangzib and a supplementary 
work Shivaji and His Times. Then follows 
W. Irvine’s Laicr Mughals (1707-1738) in 
two volumes edited and continued by Dr. Jadu¬ 
nath and lastly, Fall of the Mughal Empire 
(1738-1803) in four volumes. The woodcraft 
that he adopted in driving ‘a broad pathway 
through a very tangled jungle’ did not ignore 
the side-tracks and his other works such as, 
Mughal Administralion, The Anecdotes of 
Aurangzib, The House of Shivaji and 
Studie^i m Aurangzib's Reign are necessary 
supplements to give a complete picture of the 
times. 

Dr. Jadunath Saikar was never a specialist 
in the narrow sense of the terra, llis know¬ 
ledge 'was I)road-ba.«!od and embraced within 
its fold varied subjects like Economics, Politi¬ 
cal Science and Literature. He 'wa.s a master of 
Beng.ali prose. His vivid and colourful nar¬ 
ratives in historical works bear eloquent testi¬ 
mony to his command over English. His India 
Through the Ages reveals his deep and 
tliorough gra.^p of Indian history and culture. 
Lately, ho was engaged in writing a ^lilitary 
History of India. He planned and edited The 
History of Hengal, Vol. 2 and also edited a 
new edition of the English Version of Abul 
Fazl’s “Ain-i-Akbari.” The correspondence of 
the British Residents with the Peshwa, 
Scindia and Bhonsle entitled Poona Residency 
Correspondence were also edited by him 
jointly vvi'h Shri O. S. Sardesai, the famous 
scholar of Maratha History. Among his other 
works Chailanya's Life and Teachings deserves 
special mention. 

Dr. Jadunath’s approach to historical re¬ 
search was very scientific, ‘'The research 
worker,” once he remarked, “must try to reach 
the veiy fountain-head of information and he 
must heui' all the witnesses, as far as possible, 
before he can attain to the true facts. . ^. . . 
... If the net is not thus extensivtoly fiutm 
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and the fieher does not go down to such 
depths, the resulting research becomes a 
mockery.” He never contented himself merely 
even with court-annals (called natnas) for he 
rightly held that these were really digests of 
the original documents w’hich must be 
fathomed into to get the correct and complete 
picture of the subject. For the histoiy of the 
later Mughal period ho used the veriest raw 
materials namely, the despatches ami private 
letters of the nobles and generals and the new 
letters from camp and eovirt (often daily) all 
in Persian and as yet imprinted. Besides, he 
utilized all available despatches and state 
papers in the Marathi language and the letters 
of the British residents at the Indian Princes' 
courts. 

It was Dr. Jadimath’s firm belief that 
without a good knowledge of the languages in 
which original materials were available, true 
re^'^earch was imjiossible. He would always 
impress ui>on tlie young research scholars to 
provide themscKxs with this linguistic equip¬ 
ment before beginning to dig deeply, ‘‘For my 
llMory of Shiva}i, he once said, “I had to 
study the original .=ources by learning Persian 
and Marathi and a little Portuguese, besides 
English. Sanskrit. French and a little of 
Rajasthani Hindi.” 

Dr. .Jadiinath earnestly wished that “full 
and varied research lil)rarie.s” were built up in 
each regional circle of India ivhere all pos.sible 
faeilitie.s would be i)rovidcd to research 
workeis. His own libraiy built up through 
years of persist';nt labour and through search 
contains a “life-long collection of rare books 
and Persian and French Mss. on Indo-Muslim 
History and is now unique in India in several 
of its contents, besides being complete for 
British Indian Hi.stoiy, specially the Sopoy 
Afutiny.’’ Ho si>ared no pains to encourage 
the young research workers and provided 
them with all the facilities including some¬ 
times even boarding and lodging. 

Dr. Jadunath’s was a life of dedication in 
the truc.st sense of the term. Pursuit of know¬ 
ledge wfts a passion to him. Nothing wmuld 
deter him from his chosen path. No tempta¬ 
tion could lure him to sacrifice hi.s historical 
jud^nente and he always stuck to his prin¬ 


ciples. An explorer, be worked ceaselessly 
throughout his long life collecting materials 
at any cost. Formidable difficulties, at times, 
would stare liiin in the face but the resource¬ 
ful scholar would at last find a way out. An 
ascetic, he denied himself all the common plea¬ 
sures of socihl life and remained busily engaged 
in his mission, unconcerned with what happened 
around hini. He had no time to waste and an 
idle gossiper had no place in his business-like 
room. He lived a very simple life and when I 
met him at Talegaon near Poona in June, 1951, 
I found him living in a small room attached to 
the office of the local hospital. A cot, an arm¬ 
less chair and a small tabic with a handful of 
books thereon—this was all the Indian Gibbon 
needed to rcvi,sc his Fall of the Mughal Empire. 
His encyclopaedic mind seldom needed 
a reference book and he seldom revised his 
drafts. But before pronouncing his judgments 
as a historian, he would devote a decade in 
collecting all possible materials bearing on the 
subject and another in analysing and assimi¬ 
lating them. To give a vivid and graphic 
account of his narrative he toured almost all 
tile places connected with the theme of his 
lii.'torical research. 

Dr. Jadunath practised what he preached. 
Replying to the addresses presented to him at 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, on hifl 
8lst birthday on 10th Dceember, 1950, he gave 
a true picture of himself when he said, “We 
need above everything else that pure flame of 
quest of truth, that fanatical devotion to our 
aim, regardless of fame or gain, wdiich is the 
mark 'of the true scholar. Such a scholar will 
easily rise above the temptation to be satisfied 
with the cheap praise of his countrymen, or 
the recognition of one of the mushroom univer¬ 
sities which are springing up all over India, 
where-ever there is a dialectical variation. The 
true scholar is a national of the Republic of 
Letters which transcends the narrow bounds 
of provinces, countries and languages and 
places its student at the bar of the world 
court of scholarship. Let recognition by that 
court be the secret ambition of every one of 
our research workers.” In his death, India has 
lost one of her most illustrious sons and, 
perhaps, her greatest historian of modem 
times. 



LfittEftS OF JOMN kEAt^ 


By DEBAPRASAD SINHA 

The letters of John Keats form an invaluable his verse. The poetry inserted by Keats in the 


document for' a proper assessment of his poetic 
genius, and judged from the standpoint of 
literary worth, the letters can hardly be rated 
as less important than his poems. In fact, the 
[. letters serve as a commentary on his poems, 
and for a true understanding and appreciation 
of some of his poems [Endymion for example, 
and some of his earlier pieces) certain letters 
can be taken as almost necessary. They clearly 
reveal those changes in his mind and temper 
which appear in his poetry. Written in his 
last four years by a man who died at twenty- 
six they contain abundant evidences of his 
immaturity and his faults, but they disclose a 
nature and character which command on the 
whole not less respect than affection, and they 
show not a little of that general intclk'ctual 
l)owcr which rarely fails to accompany poetic 
genius. His letters are as much an indication 
of the man as is his poetry. Keats’s poetry is 
g<^‘nerally criticised as being too effeminate for 
ordinary readers. But in his letters, with their 
human sympathy, their eager interest in social 
j)roblcms, their humour and their keen in¬ 
sight into life, there is no trace of effiminacy, 
but rather every indication of a strong and 
noble manhood. 

The letters have been edited by several 
eminent men, the most important being that 
of Mr, Richard Moncton Milnes. The edition 
is entitled as Lijo. Letters and Literary Re¬ 
mains of John Keats and is published in tw'O 
volumes from Dover Street, London, 1848. A 
particular copy of this edition has attained 
historic significance—that in the collection of 
Sir Charles Dilkc. Its significance has arisen 
out of the fact that it has been largely anno¬ 
tated in manuscript by his grand-father, 
Charles Westworth Dilke, who was a personal 
friend of Keats. 

Another important edition is that of 
Sir Sidney Colvin who docs not include letters 
written to Fanny Brawne. The letters number 
164 in all and the most interesting among 
^them are letters addre.'tsed to his sister Fanny 
Coats. They throw a flood of new light on 
character and have also their contributions 
to and bearings on the mass and text of 


original is given in full, and the editor has 
added valuable notes. The letters which appeal 
most to readers for their tragic note are those 
wTitten to Fanny Brawme, and they have been 
edited in a separate volume by Mr. H. Bux¬ 
ton Forman with introduction and notes. 

The letters may be classified in different 
groups according to persons to whom they are 
addressed. Foivinost mention should be made 
of those written to his sister Fanny Keats and 
to his fiancee Fanny Brawne who formed a 
very prominent figure in the poct’.s life during 
his last days. There arc letters, then written 
to his college friend, B. Baiky with whom 
Keats stayed in Oxford at the Magdalen Hall. 
Bailey, a man whose gentle and disinterested 
character Keats warmly admit od, was a com¬ 
panion of the poet at the time his famou.s poem 
Endymion was written. “We lead,” he writes 
to his sister, “very industrious live.s—Baiky in 
genual studies, and I am proceeding at a 
pretty good pace with a poem which I hope 
you will sec early in the next year.” The 
poem was Endymion: and Keats wrote the 
whole of the Third Book of the poem in Bailey’s 
rooms. In the letters written to Baiky, we 
hear of towers and qua<lrangle.s, (doisters and 
groves: of the deer in Magdalen Park and 
many other unmistakable asscciation.s of 
Oxford. In the letters written to Bailey, can 
be traced many of the most characteristic ideas 
of Keats, to which we propose to refer a little 
later. The other letters are written to Rey¬ 
nolds, Clarke, Leigh Hunt, George and Gcor- 
giana Keats, and to his counterpart in poetic 
genius, P. B. Shelley. 

Tho letters of Keats make an anthology 
full of intuitions of beauty, even of wdsdom 
and arc in the words of Sir Sidney Colvin ‘un¬ 
rivalled for zest, whim, fancy', and amiability.’ 
Throughout his life, one of his main activities 
was friendship, and hence his multitude of 
letters: they W'cre letters written to a circle of 
friends, always written for their enjoyment 
—w’hich explains their frequent non-sense. 
The letters bristle with mis-spellings. faulty 
grammar and inadequate punctuation—^these 
are Keats’ own, and represent the losing race 
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that his pen ran against his fun and friendli¬ 
ness, It is said that Keats was unlucky in his 
friends, and true it is that he had no such 
friends as Tennyson had at Cambridge or as 
Arnold had at Rugby and Oxford, but how 
lucky Ids friends must have been in Keats. 
Bored with Dilke's doctrinaiec radicalism, he 
writes to his brother George Keats on 24th 
September, 1819: “Dilke thinks of nothing but 
Godwin’s Poliliral Juatice. Now the first poli¬ 
tical duty a Man ought to h:ive a mind to is 
the happiness of his friends.” Keat's friend¬ 
ship was almost as often the ‘love of bene¬ 
volence’ as it was the ‘love of complacency’: 
he ministered to (he indip<n(e of Ilaydon as 
willingly as he acclaimed his genius. His 
letters to his brother George and to George’s 
wife, and to his si'-ter Fanny, are in a class by 
themselves: he is the perfect elder brother. 

Farticiilar mention should be made of the 
letters addressed to his school-girl sister Fanny 
Keats, who was eight years younger than he. 
Keats, as we see hun in 1817 and 1818, in the 
first half of Mr. Colvin's eollection, was 
absorbed by an enthusiasm and ambition 
whieh his sist<>r was too young to understand. 
During hi.s last two years he was, besides pas¬ 
sionately and miserably in love and latterly, 
ill and tlnealened with death. His soul was 
full of biUerness. He shrank into himself, 
avoided society, and rarely s<’ught even inti¬ 
mate friends. Yet. until bo left England, be 
never ceased to visit his sister when he could; 
and, when he could not, ho continued to write, 
letters to her, full of amusing non-.sense, full 
of brotherly earc for her, and of excellent 
adviee offered as by an ( (jual wlio happened to 
be her .senior; letters (juite free from thoughts 
of bmiself, and from the forced gaiety and the 
resentment agaiii.st fate whieh in parts of his 
later (strresimudencc with others betray his 
suffering. Where alrno.^^t all lii« letters are so re¬ 
garding, perhaps none is more admirable than 
that in which ho helps his young sister with 
the questions she must answer in her confirma¬ 
tion class, I am referring to the letter dated 
tho 31st March, 1819. ‘‘The best way,” he 
writes, “for you to learn to answer these ques¬ 
tions, is to read over the little book, which T 
sent from a Bookseller’s in town, or you should 
have had a letter with it. Tell mo w’hother it 
will do; if not I will put down the answer for 


you. Perhaps if I just give you the heads of 
the answers it may be better—though I think 
you will find them all in that little book.” 
Koats then gives the answers under eleven 
heads. This shows how Keats took a keen 
interest in the affairs of his sister. The letters 
to his sister are, in one sense, the least 
remarkable in the collection, yet it would 
loso much by their omission. They tell us 
next to nothing of his genius, but as we come 
ujion them the light in our picture of him, if iti 
had grown for a moment hard or troubled," 
becomes once more soft and bright. Of Keats’ 
elKir.aeter, as the letters manifest it, Arnold has 
writtou. While speaking plainly and decidedly 
of the weakness vi.sible in tho.se to Miss Brawno, 
Arnold brought together the evidence whieh 
proves that Keats ‘had flint and iion in him,’ 
and he has seh eted passages, loo, w'hich illus¬ 
trate the; ‘iidmiiablo wi.Mlom and temper,’ and 
‘the strength and elearncs.s of judgement,’ 
shown by Keat.s, alike in matters of friendship 
and in his critirism.s of his own productions, of 
the public and of the litrary circles, the ‘jab¬ 
berers about pictures and books,’ as Keats in 
a bitter mood once called them. W'e may 
notice, in addition, two obaractcri.stics. In spite 
of occasional despondency, and of feelings of 
awe at the magnitude of his ambition, Keats, 
it *is tolerably plain from these letters, had a 
clear consciousness of hi.s genius. He never 
dreamt of being a minor poet. He knew that 
he was a poet; sometimes he hoped to be a 
great one. He never felt himself the inferior of 
any living poet except Wordsworth. With 
Keats, poetry and the hope of success in it 
were passions more glowing than we have 
reasons to attribute to his contemporaries at 
the same time of his life. These passions were 
in his last two years overclouded at times, 
but they remained to the end. When, in the. 
bitterness orhis soul, he hogged Severn to put 
on his tombstone no name, but only ‘Here Hetj 
one whose name was writ in water’, he waa| 
thinking not merely of the reviewers who had 
robbed him of fame in his short life, but also 
of those unwritten poems, of which ‘the faint 
conceptions’ in happier days used to ‘bring the 
blood into his forehead.' The letters remind 
us that compared with his poetic passions, he 
was at a disadvantage in intellectual training 
and acquisitions. Everywhere in the letters, 
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we feel the presence of an intellectual nature, 
not merely sensitive and delicate, but open, 
daring, rich and strong; exceedingly poetic 
and romantic, yet observant, acute, humorous, 
and sensible. Fundamentally, and in spite of 
abundant high spirits and a love of non-sense, 
the mind of Keats was very •serious atnl 
thoughtful. To quote Professor Bradley. “In 
quality the* mind of Shakespeare at three anti 
twenty may not have been veiy diftVrent.'’ 

We would now show how one of the most 
'‘haractcristic ideas of Keafs. which has almost 
become a household word, can be traced to his 
letter. I am reft'rring to that famous line in 
the “Ode on a Grecian fan,” ‘Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty. That is all ye know on earth, and 
ye need to know.'—‘’’I’lie idea can be liaeed to 
the letter written to Bailey on Saturday 22nd 
November. 1817. I would just quote a feev 
lines. “I am certain of nothing hut of the holi¬ 
ness of the heart’s aU'ections and the (ruth of 
Imagination, what the fmatiinalion seizes as 
beauty must be truth—whether it existed 
before or not—for T have the same idea of all 
<nir Passions ns of Love, th(*y are all in their 
sublime, creative of essential Beauty.*’ Gonti- 
nuing ho writes, “'J’he imagination may be 
eoraparcd to Adam's dream,—^lie awoke and 
found it truth.’’ d’o Keats it was Imagination 
and not reasoning that can load the w^ay to 
truth, lie writes, “Can it be that even the 
greatest Philosopher ever arrive*! at his goal 
without putting aside numerous objections.' 
However it may be, ‘O for a life of Sensation.s 
rather than of thoughts.’ It is ‘a Vision in the 
form of Youth.’ a shadow of reality to come.’’ 
The last sentence mentioned i.s ofl-cpioled as a 
specimen of Kents’ characteristic bent of mind. 
Almost no readers lunvadays think that it was 
a sensualist who exclaimed. ‘O for a life of 
Sensations rather than of Thoughts’; lie meant 
what a later poet has called the 'sweet sensa¬ 
tion of the truth’, what Newman railed ‘real 
apprehension’ as transcending 'notional appre¬ 
hension.’ As much as anything else, it is this 
intellectual activity, the speculative thought of 
Keats that make his letters so very imiwrtant. 
Occasionally the thought is difficult from Keats’ 
own difficulty in self-expression, but to look 
through his prose in a dictionary of quotations 
is to realise that it has a distinction that has 
made it almost as familiar as the verse, 
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I shall now quote a few lines which show 
the unmistakable origin of the “Ode on Indo¬ 
lence.'’ I am referring to letter number XCII 
in Sir Sydney Colvin’.s collections, Keats 
writes, “This morning I am in a sort of temper 
indolent and .supremely careless. J long .after 
a stanza or two of Tliomson’.s CaatU of Indo- 
Icnct;. My passiuiis arc all asleep, from my 
having slumbered till nearly eleven and 
weaken-.'*! Lho animal fibre all over rne to a 
<l(']ightful seasation. If I bad (eeth of pearl 
and tlie breath of lilies, f should call it langour, 
but as I am 1 must call it laziness. This i.s the 
only happincs.s. and i.s a rare instance of the 
advantage of the body over-jiowering the 
mind.’’ “I'hi.s is the only happincss’-r-the sen¬ 
tence will 'Urnrisc no one who has even dipped 
into Keats’ h-tters. It cxpressc.s a settled con- 
vi*'tion. Happiness, he feels, belongs only to 
childho(jd, and early youth. A young man 
thinks he can kcej) it, but a little experience 
show.s him he must do without it. The m-erc 
growth of the mind, if nothing else, is fatal to 
it. To think is to be full of sorrow, because it 
is to reali.sc the .sorrow of the world and to feel 
the burden of the mystery. We may connect 
with tills idea Keats’ fccliug of the inferiority 
of poeks (or rather such dreaming jxiets as 
iiimsclf) to men of action. In this same letter, 
he coi>ios out for his correspondents several 
recently written poems, and among them the 
ballad “La Bello Dame Sans Mcrci.’’ He copies 
it without a word of introduction. He could 
not *ay, ‘Here is the record of my love and ray 
dosiiair,’ for on this one stibject he never opened 
lii.s heart to his brother. But when he has 
fini.xlicd tl).;' cojiy, he add.s a U'w lines referring 
to the stanza (afterw'ards altered): 

She took mo to her elfin grot. 

And (hero she wept and sighed full sore 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With Kisse.s four. 

“Why four kisse.s, you will say, why four? 
Beeaus*..' I wish to restrain the headlong impe¬ 
tuosity of my Muse. She would have fain 
said ‘score’ without hurting the rhyme: but 
wc must temper the Imagination, as the critics 
say, with judgement. I was obliged to clioos-? 
ah even number that both eye.s may have fair 
play; and, to speak truly, I think two apiece 
quite sufficient. Suppo.se T had said sfivcn, 
there w’ould have been three and a half apiwc ' 
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—a very awkward affair, and well got out of 
on my side.’' "I’ids {Wem was not published in 
the volume of 1820. 

There is a decided difference between the 
Keats of the earlier letters and the Keats of 
the later. The tour in Scotland in the sunnner 
of 1818 may he tak-cn with sufficient accuracy 
as a dividing line. The earlier Keats is the youth 
who had written the .sonnet On First Looking 
into ('lui'j)nian's lionivr, and Fk'cp and Foctril, 
and who was writing Endymion. He is thought¬ 
ful, often grave, sometimes despondenl; hut he 
is full of the enthusiasm of heauly, and of th(‘ 
joy and fear, tin* hope and the awe that accom¬ 
panied the .sens<> of poetic ])ower. Ife is tlie poet 
who watched with niplure Hu' billowing of the 
wind through the trees and over meadow- 
grasses and com, and looking sonu'times like a 
young eagle and sometimes like a wild fawn 
waiting for sonu' ciy from the forest depths. 
This is the Keats, wlio wrote ‘A thing of heauly 
is a joy for ever*, who found tlw* ‘Religion of 
Joy’ in the monument'^ of the (iieek spirit, in 
sculpture and vases, and mere translations and 
nu're handbooks of mythology; who never 
i-f‘ased, he said, to wonder at all that incarnate 
delight, and would jx)int out to Severn how 
essentially moflern, how imj)eii.shable, the Greek 
spirit is a joy for ever. 

But in the letters written after the lour of 
Scotland, there is manifest in Keats a decided 
change, doubtless hastened by outward events. 
The Bltickxi'ood and Quurtcrlfi rc*view,s of Endy- 

appeared, followed by his brother’s diadh. 
Then came the mast impoilant event in the 
poet’s life, when a few weeks later he met IMi.'S 
Brawne. Fanny Brawne was a flirt and played 
with the passioas of the poet. She affectial 
as if she had a soft corner in hor heart for 
Keats, only to disai)poiid him, and the dis- 
ap])ointment was fatal. 

I would like to make one digression here 
to stale something very inteecsting. We find 
Keats writing from London to his brother and 
his sister-in-law in America; .and he tells them 
of a young lady from the Fa.st, whom he ha.s 
ju.st met. “She is not a Cleopatra, but she is 
at least a Charmian. Slu' has a rich Eastern 
look. When she comes into a room she makes 
an impression the same as the beauty of a 
leopardess. Bhe kept me awake one night .as a 
tune of Mozart's might do. The very ‘ye.s’ and 


‘no’ of her lips i.s to me a banquet. I believe, 
though she has faults, the same as Charmian 
and Cleopatra might have had. Yvt, she i^^ a 
fine thing, speaking in a worldly Avay.” 

t)n reading the above passage, a word may 
bo ventured. This lady was not Miss Fanny 
Brawne; but toss than a month later on meeting 
Miss Fanny Brawne, he immediately became 
her slave. AVhen vve ob.serve the fact, and 
consi<ler how very unlike the words I have 
(pioted .are to anything in Kent.s’ 2 >rcvions 
letters, we can hardly helj) suspecting tiud he 
w.as at this lime in a ])eculiar combi ion and 
rijje for his fate. An idea suggo.'^ts itself which, 
if e.vceeilingly pin.'-aic, has yet .''Ome comfort in 
it. flow (dten have leaders of Keats’ life ciied 
out that, if only he had never jik'I Miss Fanny 
Brawne, he might h.ave lived longer and pro— 
pered! Does it not seem at least as j)r.!bMble 
that, even if Mi.ss Fanny Brawne had nev.'r 
existed, what happened would still haA'(‘ hap 
peiK'd, and that the fever of i)assion which 
helped to destroy him wa-' itself a token of 
incipient disease? 

Now to return to our origijial discU'sion. 
on his meeting with Miss Fanny Jirawim, Ke.it-* 
youth had vanished, his brother’s death deep- 
eneil his sympathies. 'Tlu' reviews gave him a 
salutary shock. They quickened his perception 
already groAving kism of the Aveakne.sses and 
mannerisms of his own verse. Through tlu'm. 
he saw a picture of him.self as a silly boy, 
dandled into self-wor.ship by foolish .friends 
and posturing as a man of genius. He kejjt his 
faith in his jsenius, but he fell that he mu.st 
prove it. lie bec.'une impatient of dreaming, 
Poetjy, he felt, is not mere luxury and raptuie, 
it is a deed. In one year, ho Avrites six or seA^en 
of the best poems in the language, but he ii? 
little satisfied. “Thus far,” he say.s, “I luiA’e a 
consciousness of having boon pretty dull and 
heavy, both in .subject and phra.sc.” Tw'O months 
later, he ends a note to Haydon Avith the Avords, 
“I am afraid I shall pop off just when my mind 
is able to run alone.” And so it Avas. 

I would conclude my cs.say with a mention 
of Keats’ conception of beauty as revealed in 
hi.s letters. Keats AA'orshippcd beauty and the 
beauty ho worshipped was not ‘intellectual’, but 
visible, audible, tangible. He was an artist, 
intent upon fashioning his material until the 
outward sensible form is perfectly expressive 
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..and d-slightful. In all this he was at the 
► opposite pole to Shelley, to whom Beauty was 
iolcllcotual and archetypal, something like the 
antecedent idea or conception of beauty in the 
mind of the.Artist prior to its manifestation 
in any individual object. The poet who cried, 
*0 . . . for a life of sensations’ tvos consoled 
a.s In'! life withered away, by tlic renienibrance 
I hat he ‘had loved the principle of beauty in 
all things.’ And this is not a chance expression; 
it repeats for instance, a phrase used two years 
hcfoie. ‘the mighty abstract idea I have of 
Beauty in all things.’ I would just refer to the 
letter No. XLl in Sir Sydney Colvin’s collec¬ 
tions wliei'e tlu'r(> occurs a passage ending with 


OP STATE ENTERPRISES 

the words, they are able to “consecrate what¬ 
ever fbey look, upon. ” Is not this a quotation 
from ShelleyHymn to Intellectual Beauty; 

'‘Spirit of Bcauiy that dost consecrate 
With thine omn hues all thou dost shine upon?'’ 

According to Professor Bradley this is the 
only quotation from Shelley’s poetry in the 
letters of Keats. 

To conclude, the letters of Keats give a 
complete story of Keats’ friendships, his poetry 
and his thought. We know that the story 
ended in defeat, but for us his pen had “gleaned 
his teeming brain”; his poems and his letters 
“hold like rich garners the fulI-ripcncd grain.” 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF STATE ENTERPRISES 

By T. K. .TAYARAMAN, m.a., 

Delhi Schnol of Ecoilowirs 


Tuk rcct'iit iiKjuiry into certain happenings of 
a. ptihlic corp.iratinn caused a big .stir in the 
I'olitical life of this country and resulted sub- 
s<((uently in a ministerial resignation. Apart 
from being branded as a major event in tlie 
short history of the State eiiteiprises of this 
(•<!initry, it was also an eye-opener to the public 
I bat all is not well with the State's policy 
towards these undertakings. Soon it was realised 
that these happenings wcie in a major measure 
due to the lack of a elear-eut line of demarea- 
linn between the controlling functions of the 
concerned ministiy and the functions of solf- 
management of the .so-called autonomous eor- 
poratioias. Following the prineiples laid down 
by the Chagla Report a vigorous and sustained 
public opinion was created demanding a clear 
definition of autonomy. Parliament also rose to 
the occasion nnd pointed out to the inevitable 
n-Tcessity of adopting a clear policy towards 
these undertakings. Replying to the debate the 
Prime Minister said the Chagla Report will be 
given due consideration. Closely following this 
statement on its heels came certain changes in 
the organisation and appointments of the mem¬ 
bers of the boards of some undertakings while 
sonic changes arc still in the air. Thus there 
apjiears to be evolving though slow and painful, 
but along right and legitimate lines, a serious 
and sober attitude on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment towards these undertakings. 


This is a welcome sign—hut it must be 
remembered that there arc always opportunities 
for an abuse of the powers on the pari of (he 
autonomous corporations and chances for the 
(iovernment for being unduly complacent about 
the autonomous' corporations’ affairs, thus keep¬ 
ing itself aloof. Visualising such a situation, 
will not a legitimate fear creep into the mind.s 
of all concerned that how the accountability of 
the eorporalions iis ensured and to what extent? 

In a private undertaking the princijile of 
control by the shareholders is crystal-clear. It 
is the duty of the directors to account to their 
shareholders who in their turn judging their 
d(‘gro:' of suoeess or failure by studying the 
report on aeeount.s can iiccord or refuse 
eonridence in their directors. 

But a State undertaking offers a different 
picture. Here the account is due no longer to a 
specific body of shareholders but to the whole 
community which includes not merely the share¬ 
holders hut consumers and employees as well, 
with its diverse interests, direct and indirect in 
the concern, represented by Parliament. 

Where does the Minister come in the 
picture? Entrusted with a great responsibility 
of playing a pivotal role be comes in between 
the Parliament and the undertaking. His 
position has a three-fold aspect. To the parti¬ 
cular undertaking he is the person to eail for 
an account; to the Parliament he is another 
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who can be called to account for and he 
has also an independent rcsj)onsibility of guid- 
int? and controlling the undertaking from the 
view-point of social policy. 

Degree of control, both ministerial and 
parliamentary, varies according to the forms of 
enterprise. For example, in the case of depart- 
mentally organised undertakings like (/hitta- 
ranjan Locomotives and Integral Coach Fac¬ 
tory, the budget occasion affords an opjiortimity 
to the Parliament to discuss the effickney of the 
undertakings and the minister to defend the 
day-to-day and long-term policy of the said 
undertakings. But in the sphere of eorpoi'ations 
and companies the case is different. For the 
statutes lay down a mcasuio of autonomy to 
the corporations thus leaving only the long¬ 
term policy to be discussed and decided by the 
Parliament. Pai’liameiitnry control is e.\<*reised 
in these ways—through questions on the floor 
of the House and through discussions on the 
balance sheets and annual reports presented by 
the corporations and the companies to the 
Parliament. 

In the. case, of corjioratiolis, often confusion 
and inconsistency charatderise tli? prac¬ 
tice of the minister to play his indefinite role 
thus afl'ccting the parliamentary control. The 
Minister has both jiositivc and negative powers. 
He appoints the members of the board or the 
members arc appointed after consulting the 
concerned Ministry. He has positive poweis of 
giving directions of a general character in 
relation to the mattcr.s appearing to the Minis¬ 
ter to affect the national interest. He has 
negative jiowcrs in that his approval is required 
to the lines on w'hieh the concern is to proceed 
in reorganisation and development and his 
approval is also required to raise funds by 
borrowing. Thus it is assumed that a respon¬ 
sible corporation acting in the public interest 
and a resixmsible Minister acting in the national 
interest will be able to prp,‘'erve a jiroper degree 
of autonomy for the corporation w’ithout any 
clash. This docs not moan that only when the 
corporation is at fault the Minister is answer- 
able to the Parliament. As Ernest Davies 
remarks: 

‘'Public Corporations arc indirectly 
public investments and Parliament is finally 
respon.sible for public money. To argue that 
so long as the boards are not in default the 


Minister is not responsible is unconvincing, 
because it is the national interest to ensure 
the default does not arise. It would appear 
tl\at if a member of Parliament thought the 
board was pursuing a policy that would pre- 
^'cnt compliance with the statutory require¬ 
ments that the public corporation should 
operate on a financially successful basis over 
a period of yeans, bo .should have the right 
to rai.so the matter in Parliament.” 

But, wo luivo seen iho Minister on many 
Occasions refusing to answer que.stions on the 
ground they are related to day-to-day functions 
and not to the general policy to which alone 
the Minister is said to be re.sponsiblc. But it 
must be vomemlK'i-ed there is no convenient line 
between general priiiciiiles and directions and 
dity-to-day particular orders. 

I 

‘'As any administrator knows the pro¬ 
cess of jiolicy fornnilation takes place at a 
number of different levels .... it becomes 
almost impossible to see where, the ‘generar 
ends and the 'day-to-day’ begins. General 
jirinciples of ])olicy are not always s])eci- 
fically formulated at the highest level but 
may (]uite often arise from a host of small 
decisions of day-to-day orders which eollec- 
lively constitute something of general ])nblic 
ijnporlaTice.”^ 

I'here is also another cxti'cnie case where 
the Minister is alleged to exert undue, pressure 
on boards and at the pamc time feels not respon¬ 
sible. This happens in this manner: Before any 
ministerial action is felt necessary there is 
always some kind of consultation between the 
Minister and the corporation, which sub¬ 
sequently eliminates the. necessity of any such 
action. 

“In jwacticc consultation is the chief 
way in which the Ministers have exercised 
their influence on the boards.” 

Ministers then come to the Parliament and 
decline to reply to questions on the grounds 
that their responsibility is non-existent. When 
they come before Parliament Ministers draw a 
curtain over the board’s activities and stand 
before it with .sealed lips. “They jnay fulfil 

1. A. H. Hanson: Public Administration, 1951, 
pp. 53-53. 
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the letter of the statutes but not their 
t-pirit. 

Thus it is seen influence behind tlie closed 
doors dilutes the whole conception of public 
responsibility. 

After the indeterminate relationship be¬ 
tween Minister and thp eorporatiofl which has 
been singled out as an organisational weakness, 
let us conic to the role of Parliament. Even at 
I he outset it must iic made clear that to dismiss 
its role flippantly doubting the eajiaciiy of the 
Parliament, as is a curious mixture of diverse 
intewvts and non-experts is to strike at the very 
roots of democracy. There cannot bo any doubt 
tiiat from exceedingly a large bulk of reports, 
aecounl.s and statistics which the State Under¬ 
takings render, the Parliament faces an inherent 
difficulty in trying to answer those critical 
question-'—^w'hat isuece.ss the undertakings has 
achieved and what confidence its management 
(Ic.-'orves. But one need not he ii'ininderl of tlii' 
fact that Parliament is an infinitely more 
cNiiericnced debating body, despite being large 
and busy, than the shareholders of any indu«- 
I ’ ia! concern. 

Following arc flic particular ways in which 
Pailiainentaiy control is exercised. The ojiposi- 
tion can select a public corporation for a debab' 
on a supply day; individual members can dis¬ 
cuss the corjioration on an adjournment motion; 
discu-.'-ion can be cendueted on the Report of the 
corporation when presented; and finally, if a 
corporation introduces a jirivnle bill it can be 
discussed on second reading. Apart from these, 
Public Accounts Committee can examine 
accounts after expenditure has been incurred. 
But it is a postmortem in any case. The same 
principle applies to Estimates Committee. 

It has been suggested since these two Com¬ 
mittees of Parliament arc overburdened with 
existing work, a select committee of Parliament 
permanently staffed must spend three months 
in a year on each corporation and submit a 
report to the. House. But there arc some serious 
objections. First the members arc not experts. 
Second they may not get the assistance provided 
by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. Even 
then this superior-body will have a paralysing 
effect on the public corporations. “The results 
obtained from such investigations might on 

2. Ernest Davies: Problems of Nationalised 
Industries, Ed. by W. A. Robson. 


occasions be beneficial but might well be out* 
balanced by the Committee’s frustrating in¬ 
fluence.” ' i‘ 

Similar objeetions may be raised against 
the proposal that these corporations can be 
audited by a special organisation created for the 
purpose of eflliciency in auditing. It is better 
and desirable that these corporations arrange 
themselves for efficient auditing. 

Herbert Morrison, the most important in¬ 
fluence on the form wliich nationalisation has 
taken in U.K. during the Labour Government, 
suggested periodical enquiries on the line of the 
enquiries in the ca.se of B.B.C. at an interval 
of seven to ten years. Some measures sug- 
g-ested by Herbert Morrison like the creation 
of Consumers’ Councils and similar machinery 
for market and consumer research d-eecrve 
careful consideration. “This sort of arrangc- 
jnent though certainly a part of the same 
general problems of public control is distin¬ 
guished from the political control.”® 

Creation of ])ublic relations organisation in 
each corporation will go a long way to remove 
all undue fears and doubts about the working 
of the corporations. “Nothing ran dispel public 
suspicion and build up confidenee as 
inueli as continuous supply of unbiased, fac¬ 
tual and truthful infonnatioir''‘ which mu.st be 
one of tile duties of such a imblic relations 
organisjition wo’thin a corporation. 

Those remedies suggested by \’aiious ex¬ 
perts are in no way designed to affect the 
sovereignty of the Parliament. Parliament’s 
control is supreme and luii'it remain so in spite 
of its apparent ilefects and weaknesses. As a 
member of the British National Coal Boards 
stated: “Parliament has an unlimited general 
power of control in that it can alter the law; 
but that it has no specific power of control as 
distinct from its right to receive an ac¬ 
count. But, on the other hand, it has far more 
opportunity than a body of shareholders to 
express its views, its criticisms, its apprehen¬ 
sions, even its confidence and satisfaction.”® 

3. H. Morris'on: Puhlici Admini’tlration, 1051, 

page 6. , 

4. Leslie Hardcrn; Problems of Nationnlisad 
Industry, Ed. Robson, p. 175. 

&. Oeoffrey Vkkers in an addre.-s to the “Ad¬ 
ministrative Staff College.” Reprinted in Public 
Administration, Vol. 1962, p. 71. 



ORGANISATION OF COTTON PIECEGOODS TRADE IN CALCUTTA 


By M. P. KACKER, M.com., 
Lecturer, Banarm Hindu University 


Calcutta, India's commercial metropolis and 
the largest city of the country, is situate-d on the 
left bank of the river Hooghly, about 80 miles 
from the Bay of Bengal. It is the terminus of 
Eastern and 8outh-Eastcrn Railway and is 
linked by roads, railways and airways with 
all the important cities of India. The poit of 
(Calcutta which extends for about five miks 
alodig the banks of the river Hooghly, is the big¬ 
gest i)ort of Tntlia and accounts for an al'pre- 
ciable value of India’s foreign trade. Its 
hinterland consists of rich, fertile and densely 
populated areas of Indo-daiigetic plain, 
imlustrial belt of Hooghly an<l mining areas 
of Hanigaiij. The concentration of industry 
and trade has been instiniuental in bringing 
the offices of many banking and insurance 
companies in the city. Another fact that adds 
to the economic significance of Calcutta is the 
vastness of its population which was 4,578.071* 
according to 1951 census. 

It is, therefore, no Avonder that Calcutla 
is one of the important textile marketing 
centres of India. During the British rule, 
wdien the lianeashire and .lajaineso piccegoods 
could be freely imj)Orted in large (|Uantities. 
Calcutta was indisputably the jncmier t(‘xtile 
jnarketing centre of India as the entire bulk of 
toxtik’s u.s('d to hc“ distributed from here to all 
parts of the country. With the dwindling of 
import.s and expansion of the indigenous cot¬ 
ton textile industry, Calcutta has now become 
an imiKirtant. marketing centre <'f Indian cot¬ 
ton piecegoods. It .supplies i)ieeogoods to the 
neighbouring states of Bihar, (,)ris«a, As-sam, 
Mani}>ur, 'Pripura an<l East Pakistan by 
importing from the producing centres of India. 
On an average, it imports about 25.000 to 
30.000 bales every month. The textile indu.s- 
try of West Bengal contributes to the produc¬ 
tion of coarse and medium varieties of cloth 
and many of the mills soil yarn to (he hand- 
loom indirstry. There are about 40 cotton mills 
and powcrloom factories round about Calcutta 
in the districts of Howrah, Hooghly and 
24-Parganas which are (•(piipix'd with a little 
over 500,000 spindles and 10,000 looms. The 

* The figure relates to Greater Calcutta. , , 


mills produce about 260 million yds. of cloth 
annually, mainly dhotis, sarces and hosiery. 
It may bo intere.sting to note that roughly 68 
per cent of'the dhotis and 66 per cent of snrres 
(hat pass through the Calcutta wholesale 
market are sui)plit‘d by the West Bengal mills. 
The mills, therefore, hold key position in 
respoet of these varieties and it is particularly 
for fine and superfine yardage cloth that (he 
trade depends on Bombay and Ahme(lal)ad 
mills. The West Bengal mills arc not !<o well- 
Ciiuippod with post-loom finishing processes as 
the mills of other centre.s are. 

Calcutta is also an important niark('ting 
centre for handloom cloth, readymade gar¬ 
ments and hosiery cloth. Since the pco])le of 
Bengal have a liking for handloom cloth, the 
ftroduets of not only Bengal hamlloom centres 
but also those of Bihar, T.T.P. and Madra- are 
marketed here. Snrecs of Mau (T’.P.) and 
Madras easily find markets liere. TIie number 
of handlooins in the State of West Bengal i.s 
estimated to bo 1.25 lakhs jnoditoing about 
154.5 iniHlon yards of cloth annually. Some of 
the famous handloom centres are f^antipur 
INadial, Santinikelan (Birbhum), Rajhalbnt 
and Dhaniakhali Hlooghly). The cotton mill 
industry and the handloom industry provide 
employment to about 45,000 and 300,000 
workers respectively. 

Ixx:ation of Trade 

The wholesale and semi-wholesale trade 
in cotton piecegoods goes here in full swing 
on both the sides of Harrison Road, in Cotton 
Street, Pageyapatti, Cros.s Strc'et, Noomull 
Ix)hia Lane, Mullick Street, etc. Apart from 
the main streets, there are about ten ‘Katras’ 
which house the business offices of mills’ 
selling agents, commission agents, whole¬ 
salers and semi-wholcsalers dealing in textile 
goods. Some of the prominent Katras are 
named as Manohardas Katra, Sadasukh Katra, 
Bilas Rai Katra, Keshoram Katra, Punjabi 
Katra, Gopi Ram Bhagat Katra, Chet Ram 
Katra, Shyam Deo Gopiram Katra, etc. To 
some extent, these ‘Katras’ are noted for 
specialization in sorts. For example, Manohar¬ 
das Katra is marked for the wholesale busi¬ 
ness in fine and superfine yardage cloth while 
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Hadasukh and Bilas Rai Katras specialize in 
scnii-wholesalc and retail business of fine and 
“■iiperfine dhotis, sarees, prints, longcloth, etc. 
Kushoram Katra is noted for the trade of sliirt- 
I iiigs and longcloth and Punjabi Katra is noted 
fur coarse varieties. Wholesale trade in full 
bales is carried on in Mullick Kothi and Bank 
Kothi. An im])orlant vvliolesale market for 
leadyniado garments and all vaiielies of hand- 
loom cloth takes jilace every ^Puesilay in 
Howrah, a close suburb of Calcutta. Tliis 
market, which is jiopularly called Mangalhat 
maiket, consists about 2,000 shops. It has 
ilifferent sections for children’s wear, hosieiies, 
ladies wear, (IIioUk and .surccs, furnishing cloth, 
lungies, bl.ankets, handkerchiefs and socks, 
etc. According to !i rough estimate, the Aveekly 
turnover of tlu' market amounts to about a 
' erore of ru]>ees. 

Nt’MHKll AND Typks OF DKAI.KRS 
All types of cloth dealers, i.e., mills' 

"clling agents, iuiportcjs, commi.ssion agents, 
wholesalers, retailers and hawkers are r<’- 
(|uired to take licenee from the Directorate of 
i'extile.s under the AVest Bengal ('ottun Cloth 
and Yarn Control Order, 1948. This is in addi¬ 
tion to the licence which has to he taken from 
Hie Municiiial Corporation. The licensing 
s>’stc'm which has been abolis^jod in some 

Stall's, is still executed in the Stale of West 

Bengal not only because it is a source of 

o venue but also, because it facilitates the 
('nforccmeiit of various measures like West 
Bengal C'ommcrcial Taxes Act, Bengal 8hops 
and Estahli-^hment Act. etc. An idea as to the 
number of dealers in (laleulta can bo made 
from the number of licences issued and re¬ 
newed by the Directorate of Textiles during the 
year tlOfifi-.*)? which is as follows: 


Mills’ s'cliing agents 55 

Commission agents 352 

Importers 1,718 

Dealers other than mills’ selling 
agents, commission agents and 
imtmrters 3,969 

Hawkers and Hat dealers 3,549 


These figures, honx'ver, can only be partly 
relied upon primarily on account of a defective 
classification and secondly due to the fact 
dial unauthorised trade also goes on in some 


parts of the city. The number of bona-fide 
importers in Calcutta is estimated to be about 
100 according to experienced trade circles. It 
is, therefore, quite possible that the number 
of importers disclosed fi'om the above statistics 
includes in majority those wholesalers who 
ijuport very infre(iuently a few' bales. On the 
other hand, the number of hawkers and hat 
dealers is estimated to be much more than 
w’hat these figures tell. This is <lue to a 
general defiance of the cloth control order by 
the moving hawkers. Tiie class “dealers other 
than mills’ selling agents, commission agents 
and imporler.s” is agtiin ambiguous in that it 
means wholesalers, semi-w'holesalers and re¬ 
tailers. In fact, the figure given against it seems 
to give the number of retailers and a few senii- 
wholesalers only. According to reliable sour¬ 
ces (’alcutta has alwut 2,000 retail cloth shops 
and over 20,000 hawkers. ’Phe remaining 
figures relating to mills’ selling agents and 
commission agents are not suspected to be 
‘mixed’ and as such can be depended upon. 

TRAPEI PR.4C,TICl'>i ANP CllAHGEfi 
The local cotton mills* with daily pro¬ 
duction not p.xceeding 25 to 30 bales (except¬ 
ing one or two big mills) get their bales 
cleared in Calcutta market through brokers 
and do nut generally take the botheration of 
exporting or supplying to ujicountry centres. 
Only a k'w' of them have appointed regional 
agents in neighbouring States, or have a system 
of triivolling agents in important parts of the 
country. The mill brokers are paid at the rate 
of 6 aniUis to 8 annas j>or cent while the 
regional agents get commission of D per cent 
to 2] per cent. Some of the Bombay mills have 
their regional agents or have established their 
own offices in (kilcutta. The mills of Ahmed- 
abad have their own salesmen whose functions 
are more or less the .«amc as of regional 
agents. In the absence of any standard eon- 
tiact between the mills and the dealers, the 
terms of contract differ widely. Among the 
local mills, there are a few' W'hioh sell on cash 
basis or allow hardly 2 to 4 days’ credit while 
others grant credit for as long as 15 days. The 
Bombay mills insist on ll|R being sent 

* The W'ord ‘local’ should be inkeii to iinfily the 
nulls situated in the 'ni'burb.s of CalfUtta and having 
their head offiices in the OakuUa city. 
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througli bank but some mills of Ahmci’ l»n I 

grant a few days’ credit. In ci^U'r !' 

selling agents or .'alesinen '• anr! 

mills and are responsib’e f )l.c ■ 

fail to rctutn R R froni I 

pay on (L( 'i’ 

grat; (,v !',ry 

dP; ’ - t 1 • .1 , li a, . .1 ili.'- 

(“ount i 1 lowed with a view to enciurag'.' 
early payment. The ordeis aie generally enter¬ 
tained for ready stock. It is eomplaiiud that 
very often Bombay and .'Miniedabad mills 
dictate their terms and violate the terms of 
contract on .account of their virtual monopoly 
in regard to yardage eloth. Either the goods 
are not supplied within tlie stipulated time or 
they arc supplied when the market is on tlic 
slacking tendenev. 

In a marketing centre like Calcutta, the 
commission agents, popularly known as 
‘Chalaniwalas’ have a significant role to play. 
In fact it is the liberal financial accommoda¬ 
tion afforded by these ‘Chalaniwalas’ to the 
upcountry dealers which has served to protocb 
Calcutta’s importance as a textile marketing 
centre. Their number is about 350 and their 
‘gaddis’ (offices) are found in the multi- 
storoyed buildings on Cotton Street, MulHck 
Street, Harrison Hoad, etc. The ‘Chalaniwalas’ 
keep a close eye on tlie trends of market and 
render m!ees.>iary advice to their clients in <‘on- 
lU'ction with the pui'ehases tluy make tlirough 
them. They allow ('a.sy credit faeilitie.- to 
their oustomens and ehargic' between to 7/('> 
inlere.st. on the sum due. For all tlu' .services 
rendered by tbem, they eliarge about 1 |2/'r to 
1% commission apart from the actual <x- 
l>cnseis incuri'cd by tbem in rcspc'ct of packing, 
forwarding, charity, etc. A l('ading firm of 
'Chalaniwalas’ publishes a wi'ckly i)ri(‘elist of 
all important varieties of eloth produced in 
India. The ‘Chalaniwalas’ make their pur¬ 
chases from the local wholesalers either 
directly or tlirough market brokers. Generally 
they arc not allowed any discount from the 
side of local dealer.^ as is the case in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. It is, however, complained 
that some Chalaniwalas take undue advantage 
of their strong financial position and charge 
from the. upcountry dealers not only the interest 
due but many other petty items like postage, 
storage, charity, wages, etc. 


The wl c. . 1 , p „r- 

iil bs 

. . ;;g They 

m ...e .rade and work 
i 2/0 to 3%. The whole- 
A .; i.t . aig<.y m the haiifls of Mav- 
uaii meiciignts, who like merchants in other 
centres, keep a few samples in their shops. 
There are three to four employees in who 
are known as ‘Munim,’ ‘Gumastha,’ ‘Takad- 
giri,’ etc. The ‘Takadgiri’ is concerned with 
the work of credit collection. The wholesalers 
give an allowance called ‘Katai’ at Re. 1 per 
bale to local dealers to provide for the damage 
caused to the bales during the transit. Within 
the market area the rate.s of cartage are fixed 
at 9 as, per bale which includes one anna per 
bale for Calcutta Rinjraiiole Society—a chari¬ 
table institution. The market brokers wlio 
intervene between two dealeis or between 
wholesalers and ‘Chalaniwalas’ are jiaid at 4 
as. to 12 as. %. It is however, a peculiarily 
of Calcutta market that the brokerage is paid 
by the purchaser and not by the seller as in 
other textile centres. 

The rc‘tail trade in cotton textiles is 
scattered all over the big city but it has also 
a tendency to concentrate in crowded locali¬ 
ties like Shambazar, College Street, Bhowani- 
pur, etc. At some places, there are ‘katras’ of 
ivtail dealers. The increasing suburbanization 
ha.s nuulc it necessary for the retailers to have 
their branches in different localities. ‘Harlal- 

A 

kas,’ for examples, have three hraiiehes at .. 
Dharamtalla Street, College Street 
Bhowaiiipur. .Among important retail cloth 
dealers having branches, the names of Basaiia- 
laya, East Bengal Society, Ishwarprasad 
Gangainasad Paul and Traders Assembly are 
worth mentioning. ‘Kamalalaya’ Stores is one 
of the famous departmental stores of Calcutta, 
W’hich runs a well-organized department for 
textiles. Moreover, there are mills’ retail 
depots, eo-operative sale depots of handloom 
cloth and State Government. Sales Emporiums 
which also constitute the retail trade. It has 
been marked that the salesmen employed in the 
retail stores learn their job through experience 
and are not imparted any specialized training 
in the beginning. 

In any study of the marketing of cotton 
textiles, one cannot ignore the valuable part 
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played by hawkers and this holds good all the 
,inore in our present study beeauso there ore 
about 20^000 hawkers in Calcutta. The number 
of hawkers has gone up considerably after 
the partition when many refugees of East 
Pakistan migrated to India and took up this 
business. The State Government Has constructed 
suitable buildings to rehabilitate them at some 
places like Esplanade, College Street, Desha- 
priya Park, Gariahat, etc. The hawkers enjoy 
advantages of mobility, close contact with 
consumers, affording to sell on credit, display 
of products, exemption from State laws appli¬ 
cable on retail trade and comparatively smaller 
marketing cost. With these advantages, they 
are in a position to compete sucoeshfully with 
the retailers and sometimes the latter have to 
avail their servdees fur the disposal of unsold 
stock. 

Pitofu.K.M.s OB’ tub: Tmaoe 

The wholesalers and semi-wholesalers 
generally have their own godowng to store the 
piocegoods. If more accommodation is needed, 
godowns under private management like Ben¬ 
gal Bonded Warehouse Association Ltd., Co.\ 
Kings Ltd., are taken on hire. Space in 
bunk godowns is also availed of when financial 
accommodation is sought from them. The 
storage facilities as given by the clearing agents 
of Bombay are not available in Calcutta. In 
emergency, the dealers utilise each others’ go- 
downs also. One, however, finds a striking 
absence of godowns being established by the 
../Btate Government or by Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion. If this is done, the trade will be greatly 
benefited firstly because the storage charges 
will be reasonable and secondly the godowns 
receipts will gain more negotiability. 

In the matter of finance also, the dealers 
depend on their own resources. Only big whole¬ 
salers can seek financial accommodation from 
the banks. Inter-loaning, f.e., loans from one 
dealer to another is also common at the current 
rate of interest which is in the neighbourhood 
of 6i%, In the interests of semi-wholesalers 
and retailers, i.e., traders of limited means, an 
institution of finance needs to be established 
by the Government. No doubt, these people 
have nothing to hypothecate, loans can be 
advanced on the guarantee of a reliable third 
party and the power to cancel the licence of a 

10 


dealer can be exercised to deal with the cases 
of default. 

The wholesalers and commission agents 
export the goods to other states generally by 
rail and roads. Sometimes air. and river trans¬ 
ports arc also used particularly for Assam 
side because Assam railway link has a limited 
capacity. During the Puja days when the 
trade is unusually brisk, great congestion is 
created in the two goods sheds of Howrah and 
Shalimar which have capacity of 1,600 and 
6,000 bales respectively. It is felt that the shed 
capacity for storage of textile goods should be 
at least 10,000 baits and this quantum of capa¬ 
city should be reserved for textile goods. Diffi¬ 
culty is also experienced in securing booking 
for stations ou N. E. Railway but the same 
will be done awny with when the construction 
of a railway bridge at Mukamahghat on the 
Ganges is over. Another problem relates to the 
carriage of bales within the local market. The 
local porters cause considerable damage to 
bales by the hooks they use for lifting bales or 
putting them on the carriage (Thela). No 
doubt individual efforts are being made to 
check this mal-practice but the problem as a 
whole can be solved only when mutual negotia¬ 
tions are made through the representatives of 
both the parties. 

We cannot lose sight of the problems of 
retail trade in this context. Firstly the trade 
does not welcome the increasing interv’cntion 
of manfuacturers as well as the government in 
the retail marketing as many people are 
attracted to make their purchases from a mills’ 
retail shop or a Government Sale Depot and 
this adversely affects the business of retailors. 
Secondly, hawkers who enjoy many privileges 
as discussed earlier, often conve in the way of 
retailers and snatch a good deal of business 
from them. In our opinion, these problems can 
be solved by retail'Crs themselves in that they 
should mend their trade practices, charge rea¬ 
sonable prices, follow the policy of fixed prices 
and make all such efforts which provide satis¬ 
faction to the consumers. It need not be empha¬ 
sised that competition is the very life of trade 
and business does not come of itself; efforts 
have to be put to secure it. 

TRAops Associations 

Among a number of trade aseociations 
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which are directly or indirectly interested in 
the well-being of the cotton piecegoods trade, 
names of Bharat Chamber of Commerce (Estd. 
1900) and Mercliants’ Chamber of Comm'erce 
(Estd. 1901) are worth mentioning. The two 
chambers have respeetively about 650 and 220 
members. An appreciable number of the rn'fm- 
bers of both the chambers belongs to the tex¬ 
tile trade. The inemb-prs of Bharat Chamber 
of Commerce which was formerly known as 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, are mostly 
wholesale and .semi-wholesale dealers in cot¬ 
ton piecegoods. The Merchants’ Chamber, on 
the other hand, derives its membership chiefly 
from ‘Chalaniwalas’ fcommissmn agents). 
Since the very inception, these two chambers 
have proved to Ik* .strong representative bodies 
of the textile trade and have left no stone un¬ 
turned in dealing feelings of unity and amity 
among the traders. 

Two important matters which are engag¬ 
ing perious attention of the Bhaiat Chamber 
of Commerce are firstly—preparation of a 
standard contract between the dealers and cot¬ 
ton mills and .-econdly drafting of arbitration 
rules for the settlement of disputes arising from 
the cotton piecegood*- trade. Moreover, the 
Chamber has always bei'n extending her un¬ 
stinted co-operation with the railway adminis¬ 
tration in fiolving various problems of transports 
particularly in removing congestion of bales in 
the goods sheds. 

The Merchants’ Chamber of ('oramerce is 
gimerally looking to the interest of chalaniwalas. 
One of the important fund ions of this chamber 
is in relation to hundis. The chamber under¬ 
takes tlie noting and registering of dishonoured 
hundis and tries to settle the disputes connected 
with the dishonour of hundis for a small fees of 
annas 8 per hundi, 

Be.sidcs these two chambers, there arc a 
number of trade association.^ of wholesale and 
retail dealers engaged in the cotton textile trade. 
Most of these associations were organized 
during the Second World AVar to ensure smooth 
flow of cloth from tlie State nominees to the 
traders and ultimate consumers. With the re¬ 
moval of control on jiriccs and distribution, 
the.se associations have ceased to be of any 
material assistance to their memb>?rs and the 
membership has thereby gone down consider¬ 
ably, • For example, Bengal Textile Dealers' 


Association, Retail Textile Dealers’ Association 
and Calcutta Cloth Shops’ Association, all were 
established in the ytiar 1944 to facilitate the 
wartime distribution of cloth. Now, they are 
looking after the general interests of their 
nuniber.s and, in fact, their utility is no more 
approc ated -by the trade. 

Ah regards the marketing of handloom 
cloth, we cannot omit the mention of a recently 
founded organization known as “W*est Bengal 
Weavers’ Co-operative Marketing Society Ltd.” 
(Estd. October 1, 1954) which is an apex body 
of about 926 registered co-operative societies of 
handloom weavers. Out of 151 co-operative 
sale depots in the State of West Bengal, 20 are 
under the direct .supervision of this apex body. 
It also serves as an agency to supply handloom 
products of the State to All-Tndia Handloom 
Fabrics Marketing Co-operative Society and 
also arranges for their display in various ex¬ 
hibitions through the Director of Exhibitions, 
Government of India. 

It is evident from the foregoing study of 
Calcutta’s pk'cegoods trade that the trade is 
conspicuous by the absence of an all-pervading 
and w'^cll-represcntative organization which is 
devoted exclusively to the interests of piece- 
goods dealers. Before January, 1949, the Bharat 
(’hamber of Commerce (then known as Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce) had served mainly as 
an as.sociation of pieccgo(jd.H dealers but now it 
ha.s members from all branches of trade and as 
such it is not able to concentrate on the pro¬ 
blems of the piecegoods trado. If an association 
on the pattern of Delhi Hindu.stani Mercantile 
Association is established in Calcutta, the deal¬ 
ers will gain strength to insist on reasonable 
provisions in contract and mills will not be able 
to dictate their terms. It is, indeed, praise¬ 
worthy that Bharat Chamber of Commerce has 
been putting all its efforts in the direction of 
evolving a standard contract form and drafting 
rules for arbitration. 

The trade in Calcutta is at once marked 
with superfluity in the number of dealers. This 
is due to a gradual shifting of trade towards 
Bihar side. The partition has also been respon¬ 
sible for this state of affairs. We have already 
emphasised the fact> that the credit latitude 
that is available to the upcoyntry dealers from 
Calcutta is the main factor which i« maintaiii- 
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ing Oalentta’s importance ae a marketing 
centre. 

An investigator is further struck with a 
glaring lack qf uniformity in the trade, practices 
and charges. There are, for example, no uniform 
rates of brokerage, commission of challaniwalas, 
commission of selling agents, bank and insurance 
charges, etc. Similarly, trade practices widely 
differ from mill to mill and from dealer to 
dealer. In the absence of a standard contract, 
all mills do not adopt .similar terms pertaining 
to the period of credit, delivery, arbitration, etc. 
The dealers and challaniwalas do not cnforco 
payment after a fixed period nor the charges 
claimed by challaniwalas from the outside 
dealers have uniff)rmity. This state of 
affairs i.s bound to improve by the establishment 
of a strong dealers’ organisation. 

Another feature of the piecegoods trade in 
Calcutta is that the retail shops store mostly 
handloom cloth and readymade garments and 
(he sale of yardage cloth forms a very small 
proportion of their total sales. Th's is in 
response to a general liking of the people to 
wear handloom cloth particularly the Bengali 
ladies who prefer handloom sarees very much. 
Similarly, readymade garments arc preferred lo 
untailorcd cloth by thousands of people belong¬ 
ing to moderate income groups because it is 
economical as well as labour-saving. Centres 
like Domjur (Howrah Dist.), Santosbpur and 
Metiabruj are famous for large-scale tailoring 
of handloom cloth. Moreover, the people of 
Bengal still like to wear grey cloth despite a 
growing demand for bleached and Calcutta is, 
therefore, India’s biggest market for grey 
ilhoties . 

There is one peculiarity regarding broker¬ 
age also. In Bombay and Ahmedabad. and 
possibly other centres also, the brokerage is paid 
by the sellers but according to an old conven¬ 
tion the system is reverse in Calcutta and here 
the buyer who is generally a commission agent 
pays the brokerage. It is believed that the 
i-ystem has been in vogue since the days when 
the Calcutta market used to be flooded with 
baiicashire goods. 


»Cal6t^t^ market is ^cperiencing a severe 
Sef. back Ibf■ inception of the Second 

World Wax' tad the volume of trade has been 
showing a downward trend. This can be borne 
out by the following figures; 


Year Mill made 

imported 
(bales) 

1954 3,02 800 

1955 3,10,070 

1956 2,56,492 

1957 (Up to) May 1,17.288 
(Source: Directorate of Textiles, West Bengal 

Gowrnment). 


Cloth moved 
out of Bengal 
State (bales) 
97,906.5 
67.256 
62,488 
.12,917 


The reasons for this gradual deterioration 
are not far to seek. As a matter of fact, the 
dislocation of trade started with the imposition 
of controls on the prices and distribution of 
colth bv the State Government. Consequently, 
the trade relations of (’alcutta dealers with 
those of other States broke off and the latter 
learnt the lesson of direct dealings with the 
producing centres, thanks to the marketing 
machinery instituted by all State Governments. 
The withdrawal of concessional railway freight 
to Calcutta and the partition of Bengal were 
also res])onsible for taking away markets from 
Calcutta dealers. The levy of intcr-State Sales 
Tax imposed recently by the Central Govern¬ 
ment will again hit hard the trade of Calcutta 
which is essentially distributive in character. 
This will re.sult in double taxation on Calcutta 
dealers once when the bales are imported from 
the producing centres and again when the same 
arc despatched to the neighbouring States. It 
is, however, presumed that the merger of sales 
tax with the excise duties is under active 
consideration of the Central Government and 
has been approved recently by the State 
Finance Minister in a conference held on 
November 18, 1957. This decision, when imple¬ 
mented, will greatly relieve both indu.stry and 
trade and at the same time it will increase the 
revenue of the Government because in that case 
the chances of evasion will be minimised. 
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ENGUSH 

EARLY HISTORY OF KASH^HR: By 
S)tn{l CJmndra Ray. Publish<?d by the author, 
Calcutta, 1957. Pp. 241 and 8 plates and a 
map. Price Rs BO. 

The land of Kashmir i|s especially 
fortunate in having a chronicle (the w('ll- 
known Rajatarangini of Kalhana) tracing the 
course of its history from the legendary C])Och 
down to the author’s own life-time (middle of 
121 li century A.D.l, a chronicle which was 
continued down to the 15th century by his 
successor Jonaraja. The original sources of 
the early history of Kashmir otherwise arc the 
same as those for the rest of India comprising 
literary and archaeological as well as indi¬ 
genous and foreign material. All these original 
authorities along with the most important re¬ 
cent works (including articles in periodicals) 
from the pen of Indian and foreign scholars 
have been utilised bv the author of this excel¬ 
lent monograph which ranks among the best 
of the regional histnrie.s appearing in increasing 
numbers in our country for some time. Its 
comprehensive scope dealing with every as¬ 
pect of history and culture of the land is suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by the list of its chapters 
dealing successively with geography and chro¬ 
nology, political history, social life, economic 
conditions, public administration, religion, 
literature, archaeologv and the life of the 
people. The author’s rlescriptions gain in value 
because of his critical approach tow'ards sundry 
topics. Witness his ingenious explanation of the 
rise of the Tlamarns or feudal landlords, of the 
importance of the class of Kayaathas or offi¬ 
cials and of the evil reput.ation earned by the 
officials a.s well th(« merchants fpp. 91, 94, 96) 
as also of the withdrawal of the gold currency 
by Iho kings onwards from the 9th century 
(p. 120). Witness also his acute criticism of 
the authoritative views alleging systematic 
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persecution of Buddhism by the Kashmir kings 
between the 9th and 11th centuries (p. 147) 
and pointing to the prevalence of the pre-his- 
tnrie Chalcolothio culture as also of the later 
northern black-polished ware in the land (pp. 
100-91). The author’s statements arc ex¬ 
pressed in a clear style, and the book is re¬ 
markably free from printing mistakes. 

Without detracting from the high merits 
of thi.s work, we may offer a few criticisms. 
The author’s statement (p. 86) that inter¬ 
mediate castes between the Brahmanas and 
(he lower orders did never exist in the Valley 
does not fit in with his subsequent description 
of tile role played by the clasi^ies of nobles 
as well as merchants who must almost 
certainly have claimed Kuhatriya and Vaisl/a 
statu.s respectively. In the chapter on religion 
one misses, except for a short notice in a foot¬ 
note, any reference to the Tantric, Saiva gums 
«hose hypocrisy and immorality -were censured 
bv Kalhana in his accounts of the reigns of 
Kings Yasaskara and Kalasa and satirised by 
Ksliemendra in his Deserpadesa and Narmamala. 
The chapter on Sanskrit literature is silent 
about Mcdhatitbi (the great commentator on 
the Manu-smriti) belonging almost certainly 
(as Buhler .showed long ago in his learned 
Introduction to the translation of this work) 
to Kashmir. The author’s statement (p. 143) 
that Menander eventually abdicated his throne 
to join the Bamgha and at last became an Arhat 
rrsts on the sole evidence of the author of the 
Milinda-panha which cannot be taken at its 
face value, as has been proved by Tarn in his 
work The Greeks in Bactria and India., 

The work is appropriately enough prefaced 
by a map of ancient Kashmir (evidently based 
upon the one prepared by Sir Aurel Stein) and 
is brought to a close by a valuable biblio¬ 
graphy, a good Index and a list of eight plates. 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar contributes an appre¬ 
ciative Foreword. U. N. Ghoshad. 
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UAMSETJI jNUSSERVANJl TATA: By 
F. B. Harris with a Foreword by J. R, D. 
Tata, Blackie and Son.s (India) Ltd., Calcutta. 
Fecond Edition. Illustrated. Pp. xxviii + 359. 
Price not mentioned. 

We have read the first edition of this bio- 
Ijraphy with much pleasure and pV)fit, This 
edition has been enriched with the masterly 
Foreword by J. R. D. Tata and a few new 
illustrations concerninp; mostly the life and work 
of J. N. Tata, We have in this book a con¬ 
nected account of the life and activities of 
Jamshetji; from small beginnings Jarnsetji rose 
to be an industrial and commercial magnate by 
sheer honesty and enterprise. He jumped into 
the new with the confident belief that he w'ould 
succeed. He was pioneer in many subjects of 
industries. It was Jamshetji who first utilised 
electricity in cotton industry, flc thought of 
establishing iron plant in Central India. Hut it 
was not found practicable after due investi¬ 
gation because of want of coal mines in that 
region. Hut a short time before his death he 
learnt from a letter from Prnmatha Nath Rose, 
the great goologi.‘<t. that Corumahisani, now 
.lamshedpur, in the Mayurbhanj Stale, abounils 
vo'th natural iron ore. and coal was also avail¬ 
able within a little distance, and the Calcutta 
]iort was not also far-off. Alas, he did not live 
to see the starling of investigations on the 
.“treiigth of the above letter and the subsequt'nt 
events. The Tata Iron AVork.s of Jamshedpur is 
now the largest iron plant in the whole of Asia. 
Jarnsetji w’as equally conscious of the correla¬ 
tions of scientific researches and industrial pro¬ 
gress. It was for this reason that he founded 
the Science Institute at Bangalore. This Insti¬ 
tute has rendered immense service for the 
industrial development of the country. fully 
share the view that Jarnsetji contributed largely 
to the industrial and scientific ronaissanca; of 
the country. He was a true patriot. We com¬ 
mend this well-written and properly illustrated 
hook to every lover of India. 

JOGESH C. B.\gal. 

LIFE OF BITDDHA; By Knshinoth. Pnb- 
hshed by K. B. Dhav'alc. Phoenix Publica- 
Karnataka. Tlousr. Chira Bazar, Bom- 
bay-S, Pp. 140. Price Rs. 1/5/0 only. 

In the ccverc winter of 1964 the author of the 
hook under review happened to meet a French 
buddhist monk in a temple of the Jaku Hill at 
^'imla and enjoyed a hearty talk with him on 
lh,> Buddha and Buddhism. The said monk 
<iaoted some memorable verses from Edwin 
Arnold’s “Light of Asia” and feelingly 


observed, “Your country is great. Tathagata 
was bom in this land 2500 years ago. Gandhi 
was also born in the same country. . . You are 
doubly blessed.” These words uttered with 
emotion touched the tender heart of the author 
and transformed it. After this meeting lie 
began reading books on the life and message 
of the Buddha, visiting Vihars and meeting 
savants interested in the matter. As a result 
this book was written on the eve of the Buddha 
Jayanti especially for students, printed in bold 
type on glazy paper and got up with beautiful 
pictures almost on every page. The frontis- 
jiiccc contains an excellent likeness of the 
Buddha. The book comprises thirty small 
chapters on the godly life of this Light of Asia, 
It is written in such simple style that even the 
girls and boys of High Schools can easily 
understand it . It is indeed a book of pictures 
and parables and - can be suitably used as a 
book for prize or presentation. “In a country 
like Bharata” observes rightly the optimistic 
uutlior at the end of the book, “Buddhism was 
assimilated in Hindu Religion itself and there¬ 
by Hindu Religion was richer ... In politi¬ 
cal fields today Buddha’s moral principles are 
coining from tbe individual plane to the inter¬ 
national plane in the form of Panchasila in 
opposition to Hydrogen Bomb,” 

Sw.AMI Jagaotswarananda 

TOWARDS NON-VIOLENT SOCIALISM: 
By M. K. Gandhi. Edited by Bharatan 
Kiimarappa. PuhlLdied by Navnjivan Publish¬ 
ing House, Ahmedahad. Pp. xii + 175. Price 
Re. 1. 

First published in 1951, the present volume 
is the first reprint (1957). Gandhi’s socialism 
is explicit in bis definition of independence. 
‘Tiulcpeiiden.ee.” he says, “must begin at the bot¬ 
tom. Thus every villaec will be a republic 
having full powers.” It comes to this that power 
and authority now^ centred in metropolitan 
cities should get distributed to the villages. 
There is no way of reaching such independence, 
i.e,, socialism, except by the way Gandhi so 
clearly pointed out during the last 30 years of 
his life beginning in India in Champaran in 
1917. Here is an account of how he would 
tackle the various problems confronting a 
socialistic order of society. The book falls into 
eleven sections. The reacler slinll badly miss in 
his collection Gandhi’s view on land and land- 
distribution which i,*! so basic a gc;vr of Indian 
national economy. The editor should have 
added another section under this head or he 
might conveniently make this a sub-section of 
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Section Three; Equal distribution. A glaring 
weakness. 

Bibendranath Gtiiia 

BAPU: CONVERSATIONS AND COR¬ 
RESPONDENCE W I T H MAHATMA 
(t.\N'DHI: By F. Monj Barr, [ntcrnahoiud 
Ifon-sc (Fyivatc) [Ad., Buntbuy. Pi'icc 
Hs. 4-!^() N.P. 

A great life is ii touree of inspii'atioii to all. 
People, of dilTerent eouiitiies, eu>(es and creeds 
find It eoimnon luetding-ground herein. The 
writer of this book is an English lady who spent 
several years in India in charge of a mission 
school. She felt in((uisitive lo know .sonielhing 
about (iandhiji and on a vewage back to India 
she happeneil lo b*- a co-passenger Avilh him. 
.\t the first aciniainlaiice sIk' was struck liy his 
loveable personality. “Indeed the geni'ral 
impression whiefi I very soon got was of an in¬ 
tensely human individual, and not of the saintly 
but fanatical jierson of whom I had read.” Her 
interest in his idea.s aiul activitks grew more 
uid more and she gradually heeame one oi his 
ardent admirers. Here she gives us a true, nn- 
exaggerated, rcsjieetful account of this groat 
man. fn his Foreword, Sri K. C. Atashnuvala 
'-'ays; ‘‘’’I'hc book is full of Muall details carefully 
.vb.served and rccord.s of talks not |terbaps re¬ 
ported elsewhere. Tt throws inteea.-ting light on 
the character .and routine life of (Janilhiji and 
brings out those virtues which endeared him to 
jvery one who entered hi-; family circle and 
enables those wJio never saw liim from near to 
andersland why h(> was the most respected man 
of this ag.\” 

D. N. M<XtKFRJl.A 

SANSKRIT 

KALIDASA: By Walter Ruhni. Alademie 
—V'er/u/y, BefUn. Foie Dintribidors in India: 
The l oyulnr Book Depot (Rryd.), Bonibay-7. 
Price Bh. 6, 

We have, here an Engli.sh translation of 
Ruben's work, originally wiitteii in Cernian, 
which gives a critical analysis of the works of 
Kalidasa—‘The Iluiuan Meaning of His Works’ 
as the sub-title has ii. The tian.ilation is from 
tile pen of Joan PAcker. The hook is divided 
into ten sections, six of whu li are devoted to 
the review of the six well-known works of 
Kalidasa and four deal with topic.s like the 
story of tlic migration of tin; works of Kali- 
dasit to Germany, the life and times of the 
pwt and his influence up to Rabindranath 
Tagore. Incidentally the learned author seeks 


to show, though not convincingly, how 
Rabmdranath’s ‘Ship-wreck* was considerably 
influenced by the ‘Birth of the War God’ of 
Kalidasa. As a matter of fact, how'Cver, scarcely 
any influence worth mentioning appears to be 
peic-plihle. The book, on the whole, is in- 
teres'ing an'd pleasaiit-reading, if wc leave 
iiside the occasional references to I^idian 
.sncit'ly and customs thoirof, which are neither 
accurate nor ,sym])athctic. A number of print¬ 
ing mistakes, ralher unuMiiil in books of this 
typo, w-re notic<‘d. The gel -up of the book is 
line. 

CfllXTVHARAN ChAKRAVARTI 

BENGAIA 

JIBANER jriARA PA’l'A: By Sarala 
Deri. Sahitya Savifind, S2A, Upper Circular 
Road, Cal-rufta-9. Price Rk. 4- 

Daughter of Swarnakumari Devi, the 
greatest woman-lit!erateur of Bengal, and niece 
of Rabindranath Tagore, v^arala Devi Ghaudhu- 
rani wa.s one of the pioneers who helped to 
'.isher in (he great nationalist movement which 
'Urged throughout the country in the first de- 
eade of the twentieth century. Born in 1872, 
,'he was a child of renascent Bengal. A poet, 
[latriot. writer, editor, composer and singer; 
and an organiser of great ability she was a 
versatile genius. Ttie Tagores of Jorasanko, 
Gnlcutta, were the fore-runners of many great 
elumge.s that brought about the transformation 
of Bengal. As a grand-daughter of Maharsi 
Devendranath Tagore, Sarnia Devi was brought 
up and spent the early part of h*er life in the 
Jorasanko hou^‘^'c of tho Tagores. And as such 
she eame into contact with all the great pwple, 
not only of Bengal but also of other provinces, 
who wi're moulding the history of the time. 
Tliu.s she was destined to live an eventful life 
in a critical jieriod of history. It was a roman¬ 
tic life. But from another point of view it was 
a life of unfulfilment. Had she responded to 
the call of Vivekananda she v'Ould have been 
the earliest woman-ambassador to carry the 
message of India to Europe. Had she responded 
to the call of Aurobindo she might have be¬ 
come the first and foremost revolutionary 
leader of India. But that was not to be. Des¬ 
tiny and the force of circumstances gave a new 
direction to her life. Her life may be divided 
into two parts. Her youthful days, when she 
was connected with the various national move- 
m-^nts—social, political and cultural, were spent 
in Benffal. She was marr'ed to Pandit Ram- 
bhaja Datta Chaudhuri. a Punjab Arya leader. 
She lived her marr’ed life in the Punjab. The 
period of her stay in the I^mjab was from 1905 
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I to 1923. And aft-er her husband’s death when 
' -^lie returned to ,hcr owli province, it was not 
file Bengal i;hr ha4 known before her marriage, 
it was a new Bengal. Tlve reip.uii^ccnrcs oojnc 
to a close with her marriage. Rri Jogesh Chandra 
Banal takp.s up the cue at this po’nt. He has 
niven a short but informative sketch of hor 
life and aetiv'ties in the Punjab. *He has also 
,‘iddcd notes in the Appendix on the various 
events and pcrson.s to be met with in the book. 
As a research-worker he has spared no pains 
to make them accurate and worth-knowing. 
Sarala Devi’s “Ahitagnika” and her “At’ta 
Gauraba-bahhii mama bani” are p'oe^s of 
very fine patriotic lyrics. As a jiro.ee-wrHer 
'he ha.s got a stylo of lior mvn. Jihaner Jhara 
Pfita reads like romance, ft will enr’ch Ben¬ 
gali lif'Ci'filun' as ore of the creat hooks of 
reminiscences. 

SAILF.XDRARRTSHKA I/A\V 

HINDI 

CHAMPABAN MEN MATI.A.TMA 
OANDHI; By Rujt’ndvn Pmsnd, Ainniram 
and Sons, Delhi-6. Pp. S03. Price Rg. 6/-. 

Champa,ran, in Bihar, was the first labora¬ 
tory. in India, .so to speak, in wliieh Gandhiji 
tested and rc-te.'^ted his leciiiiiquo to have pub¬ 
lic grievances redressed in strict kee])inii whth 
the fundamental philio,s<'phy of nefn-violence. 

dUST PlJBLISUKl) 


For, (he highly strained relations between the 
indiga-planterii from abroad and the indigenous 
labourers represented a tyjje of relationship, 
based on denial of the most ckmeutaiy justic-i 
and amenit es to a large majority of the peo¬ 
ple. The book under revu w, thus, is an “epoch- 
explaining” book. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

son INI: By Rntilal KaMil Clihaya, 
P(jrb<mdaf. Published by the Bhnruti Sohitya 
Sangha, Lid., Ahmedabad. Printed at the 
Kvm(t)' Printing, Ahtncdabad. 1962. Thick 
enrd-tward. Illustrated jacket. Pp. i:u. Price 
Rs. 3. 

Seventy-’Liglit pocins, some of them, abo"'-” 
file common level, and comprising both charac- 
teis, some, such as can lie read, and some, such 
as can be sung, are published in this collection. 
Porbandar is a sea-port on the Indian Ocean, and 
sL'Hincn bcloiioiiig to it iiave roved the seas, 
right up to Africa. Mr, (thinn’a is impressed 
by ibis phase of Poiiiaiular hie and Ins ima¬ 
gination has run riot in describing various 
:isp(‘cts of the sea. smooth and turbulent. 
Waves become soa-hei*e-; and th'ir gallops 
duines. Unmsliankar .loslii's comprehensive 
introduction brings tliis out. _K. M. J. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 
NEW DISCOVERIES 

By MARIE LOUISE BURKE 

A NEW APPROACH TO TFIK MESSAOK OP SwAMl VlVEKANANI>A 

The author disciissc.s the hithertofore unknown facta regarding the Swaraiji’s 
first Bojourn in the U.S.A. She subatantiatea her treatise quoting relevant 
material from the American Press of those da}s and other prominent 
personalities acquainted with Swami Vivekananda. 

“I have a message to the West as Buddha had a message to the East.” 

—SwAMr Vivekananda 

Royal octavo Pages: 639+xix Price: Rs. 20 

Neatly printed on good payer and excellently got up 

With 39 illustrations including the fine frontispiece of Sri Ramakrishna and 
some portraits of Swami Vivekananda. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA^U' 
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The Irish Writing on the Wall 

In the course of an article in Thr Aryatt 
Path K. M. Kox observes : 

Everywhere in the world there arc signs 
today that people are growing more and more 
restive under the threat of annihilation by 
means of the atom bomb. Pressure is being 
put on stiitesnien to try a new way of peaceful 
negotiation to bring harmony in place of con¬ 
flict into world relations. 

The attitude of the Republic of Ireland 
towards the present world crisis is a pointer 
of some importance as showing the drift of 
public opinion. Ireland has been admitted 
only recently to the United JS'atioiis. From 
the war period onward the country held a 
position of detachmetit in world affairs. But 
it was assumed by many that Irish statesnicn 
would support the American line, not only 
because of close ties atid sympathies with the 
United States but also because Ireland is 
determinedly hostile to the rcyimos in Russia 
and in China. 

Yet Mr. Frank Aiken, Minister for Exter¬ 
nal Affairs, who represented Ireland at a 
recent United Nations meeting in Geneva, 
advanced the view that military forces of the 
East and West blocs should be withdrawn 
from Europe so as to create a peace belt in 
place of the existing centres of irritation 
where hostile forces, bristling with arms, glare 
suspiciously at each other. He condemned 
the armaments race as one of futility, danger 
and stalemate, urging that a new start would 
have to be made with a new international 
policy. 

Not only did Ireland take this firmly in¬ 
dependent line but Mr. Aiken also supported 
and voted for the Indian proposal that the 
question of the representation of the Chinese 
Republic in the Assembly should be placed 
on the agenda for discussion. Both in Ireland 
and in Irish-American circles this stand came 
under criticism, but the Minister and the 
Government held firm. 


Everyone knows that the Irish Republic 
is llint-liko in its opposition to Russia and 
China. Vet the fact that it is detached from 
present world conflicts, has no Imperialist 
aims and has only just entered the United 
Nations makes it possible for Ireland to take 
a more objective view of the world situation 
than those who arc more closely involved in 
the long-standing contr'kversics of the post¬ 
war years and so find it harder to accept a 
new approach, 

This Irish peace policy put forward at 
Geneva had been carefully deliberated by the 
Ooverninent, which was not responsive to any 
left trend or bias. It i.s clear that from an 
objc(‘tive survey of the present .situation the 
Irish Government was convinced that world 
peace could only be advanced by reversing the 
existing bellicose policy and creating a neutral 
zone whi(di would foster a peaceful atmos¬ 
phere and no longer stress competition in 
armaments. That, in fact, was Mr. Aiken's 
submission when he replied to criticisms at 
home, and in this he was supported by Mr. de 
Valera, as head of the Government. From 
their largely conservative position they defen¬ 
ded their decision as wise and logical. 

It is true that Mr. Aiken argued that to 
vote for putting the question of the Chinese 
R.epublic’.s representation in the Assembly on 
the agenda did not necessarily mean that 
Ireland would support its admission. From a 
purely formal .standpoint this is quite accurate. 
But unless Ireland believes that there is a 
strong case for the Peking Government's 
admi.s.sion it was hardly worth while to urge a 
discussion. ft is common knowledge that 
Chiang Kai-shek, with his American-supported 
and subsidized Formosa base, does not and 
cannot represent the 600 million Chinese 
people of the mainland, 

Britain conceded this in principle when 
she recognized Peking. In bhanghai, over 
a year ago, I saw notices on buildings in the 
old Concession quarter, signed by the British 
Ooosul, stating that -these were the - property 
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of British citizens (the Cathay Land Co.) and 
asking that care should be taken of them. 
Such a relation between London and Peking 
underlines the ridicuiousness of the claim that 
Formosa can continue to usurp the represen¬ 
tation of China in the United Nations and to 
call for war—which can only mean total 
world war —to try to regain control over 
China. In Canton my interpreter showed me, 
with a smile, the place where Chiang Kai-shek 
had abandoned most of his baggage before he 
Hod precipitately from that mainland which 
lie now claims to rcf resent. 

Yei, import.int as that issue is, it is really 
secondary as compared with the New Deal 
lecommemlod by Ireland to bring world peace 
nearer aii<l to place intern itional relations on 
a higlu'r |)Iano than the present wretched 
condition of menace and threat. In Ireland it 
WHS noliccahle that hostile critics of the 
Covernment’s attitude—during the Dail debate 
--took the lino that Ireland should have 
suppoited their friends in America and in the 
West. This appeal meant that they were un¬ 
willing to discuss the realities of the case. 
They merely attempted to cash in on the pre¬ 
judice against Russia and China. The Govern¬ 
ment w'as able to brush all this aside, for 
there was no ease to meet. 

The real ijuestiou is whether the policy 
urged by Ireland is calculated to bring world 
pea<;e nearer and to put world relations on a 
more s(!cnre and friendly basis. Long-standing 
fricndsliip and matters of ideology are quite 
irrelevant. Government spokesmen made 
this clear. With the present stalemate between 
East and West, they urged, a new line was 
obviously needed in international alfairs if 
j)rogro3s was to bo made. Ireland, they said, 
had both the rigitt and the duty to take an 
independant line and to voice the world’s need 
for peace in the Assembly. That Ireland, 
without the slightest sympathy with Russia 
or China, should adopt this realistic attitude 
is surely the writing on the wall. 


Concept of Lila in Abanindranath Tagore’s 
Aesthetics Examined 

Dr. S. K. Nandi writes in The Philo- 
isophical Quarterly : 

Having n different inlclloctual and cultural 
f!ontext from that of Kant and Schiller, 
Abanindranath Tagore, the master of the 

u 


present generation of Indian artists, formu¬ 
lated the principle of Lila as contradistinguished 
from the concept of Khcla on the, one hand and 
work on the other. In attempting a proper 
appraisal of the genesis of art, aestheticians 
have delved deeper into human piryche, and 
(some are of opinion that art has its origin in 
the region of the ‘silent mind’ as opposed to 
the ‘verbal mind’. There are others who think 
that the urge for artistic creation is conscioujs, 
and as such art is brought forth as a result of 
the artist’s conscious effort. If wc consider art 
as a conscious creation or as some form of active 
creation, then certainly the question r<main!-! to 
bo au.'.wcrccl: I\’hat urged this cinalion? The 
motive of the arli.-t remains to be c.xplaincd. 
If the artist has any motive extraneous to the 
nature of a''t, then art .-.uffers in its virluo ais art. 
iSfastir:, like Tol-toy who believed in tlic mis¬ 
sionary activities of ‘People’s art’ are no more 
heard vith inteiC't iiuW'-a-days. So a principle 
of cxplaimtion had to l»t_> found out quite con¬ 
sistent with the antionoinous nature of art. The 
Play theory w.as formulated. It may be noted 
that tliero were objcetioni-; raised against the 
identification of art and play or aganst the 
consideration of art as play. But play looked 
upon as the mysterious activity which occupies 
the working and w^aking hours of children ha^i 
great resemblance to art, conddcix’d not as 
magic art nor as amusement art. Children play 
and this play is mysterioui<. So the artists also 
play with their different art-forms with a pur¬ 
pose, uudefined and indefimihlc. Kant’s i)ara- 
dox’eal characterisation of tins pui])osp is ‘pur- 
jwsiveriess without a jiurposo’. Freedom from 
jtractical ends binds togetlicr art and play. 
Their common tendency to sinmlaliun. or in the 
very larg("-t sense, the ideal trealnicnt of real¬ 
ity, links them together. T))c j)Iay impulse, 
writes Boi-anquct. is in short only aesthetic 
whc're its primarily negative freedom is charged 
wnth a content wliieh demands imaginative ex¬ 
pression, and any impulijc which takes such a 
form is aesthetic. 

Abanindranath considered art to be play 
(Lila), and he distinguished thi|? Lila from 
Sport (Khela), According to Tagore, Khcla or 
sport is not the true characterisation of art, as 
men take to different typos of sport at different 
age-levels. Sport has a reference to age-group, 
and a fondness for a particular sport at an 
earlier age is overcome at a later age. Thus 
Solf-transcondcnce is the character of sport, 
whereas Lila or play in Tagore’s view has a 
stability through changes and a universal 
appeal. Art as sport (Khela) has been decried 
by pedants. Even there were religious sanctionis 
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against painting, as it was considered to be 
some form of sport prompted by a love for 
frolic. This crusade against fine arts has been 
a recurring feature in human history. How then 
art survives the onslaught of all these opposing 
forces? In Tagore’s opinion, this cni'ade against 
art is a crin-ade against art as sport (Khela), 
and not against art as play (Lila). When art is 
looked upon as a favourite puisuit to fill up 
onc’is leisure, it is not the Lila or play in 
Tagore’s sense; it is mere Khela or ^po!■t, .v it 
implies no inner nrcO;sity, ilic neec-sily that 
iuake.s the artist restless and without peace. 
The classic example of this rcstlc.-Mio-s may be 
found in Valmiki, the oiiic poet, v.hen ho was 
blessed with the maiden rliynie. Pnr-'Uit of art 
as sport might he a tomjtoraiy l)'ua^•e in the 
individual life, but art a- play-iinpulse L laid 
deep in our nature and its roots ha\'c struck 
into the very being of our existence. That 
phenomenon explains the survival of art 
through the ages. .4ppeal of art is universal 
arid this univcr.‘'ality in art also di.-tiiiguishos 
this play-form from other forms of .sport. The 
spirit that prompts human hobbicii is absent in 
Lila, wherca.s it is the guiding force in all forms 
of Khela. Tiila i.s characterised by internal 
ncccsdty, whereas Kliela may be prompted by 
a necessity external to it. 

Tagore’s ‘Lila’ is not the spoutaiieou? out¬ 
burst or overflow of excessive energy, as has 
been, sought to be proved by Schiller and Her¬ 
bert Spencer in their play theories. This Lila 
of Abanindranath is all-consuming. It bears 
within itself tho eternal dissatisfaction of the 
artist with the existing limited forms. He seeks 
to express the eternal all-abiding forms of 
Beauty. Any recognition of his failure Isads 
him from old forms to newer forms of expres¬ 
sion. He is always experimenting with newer 
techniques of externalisation of his subjective 
feelings. This failure is accompanied by a feel¬ 
ing of pain, the pain that paradoxically sustains 
the artist through all his failures, past and 
present. This pain characterises all great works 
of art. Man’s intense thirst for beauty aches 
and it inspires his creation. The primitive men, 
Tagore points out, in the Aurignacian ago drew 
human faces in order to satisfy this urge for 
creation. They were specimens of crude draw¬ 
ing. This primitive art-tradition came down to 
us through the Solutrian and Magdaknian ages 
and underwent rad'eal changes in course of 
human history. This evolution in art was 
mainly due to conscious human enterprise. 

Tagore admits an element of conscious 
ofTprt ae a logical coroliaiy to his theory of art 


as play. Art k. active: he calls it SadJiana. It 
ceaselessly aims at creating beautiful forms 
wherein he wants to instal his response to the 
call of the Il^al. So Tagore's Lila is charac¬ 
terised by some inner neccisity which makes 
the production of artistic foriiM inevitabk. 

''I’his inner necessity in Lila is not con- 
traiy to the artist’s freedom. If sclf-dctamina- 
tion is con:.idercd compatible with treedora 
tlit'i cerlainly Tagore is not inconsistent in his 
l)liiy Uicory V>y the pohtulation of this internal 
neec.-'.'-ity. Ills theory of Lila makes artistic 
creation an intensely conscious activity. Wo 
must bear in mind that Tagore’s play theory 
stood lor proper aesthetic detachment without 
which no artistic creation was possible. Tagore 
distinguished between interested and dis- 
iiii crested outlooks on life, and in his opinion, 
tlic artit't’s outlciok was disinterested or 
detached. Tliis disinterestedness is a band- 
ma’d of Tagore's Lda theory. Lila is unmoti¬ 
vated. TliC instinct of po.s.sess!on and other 
tclf-regarding instincts arc totally dormant 
when the arli.st creates. Solf-intercslcdncss is 
contrary to the nature of art a? a free activity. 
Art, according to Tagore, is a conscious activity 
cliur.'icicrised by supreme detachment. This 
detachment and absence of sclf-intcrei-t in art 
on the part of the artist do not save him from 
a grii)ping pain of frustration and failure when 
his arti.slic fonni? look inadequate to the proto¬ 
type in his imagination. CuriouMy enough, this 
scnise of intense pain due to his failure svistains 
him and inspires him to take to frc.sh experi¬ 
ments. Thus art evolvq- new forms and all these 
transitions from one form to another are 
fraught with painful tales of the agonised 
m’nd of a Picasso or an Abanindranath. 
Rabindranath, the illu.striou3 uncle of the 
master artist, gave mighty Support to 
Abanindranath’a theory of ‘artistic pain’ when 
he \vrotc: 

“This is no mere play. 

This is the intense pain 

When my heart burns.” 

The artist’s eternal thirst for beauty makes 
him unhappy. 

The Ideal treatment of reality by th® 
artist helps this identification of art and play. 
Tagore considered the content of art to be the 
result of much selection and rejection from the 
storehouse of nature by the artist. Art does 
not present nature in all her ruggedness and 
grandeur but represents nature in the Aristote¬ 
lian sense. , ^ 
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Artiste present an 'ennobled nature/ a 
'real idealised.* Freedom that is the essence of 
play cannot live stifled and oppressed. If art 
were mere copy of nature, servility to crass 
matter would have taken away the last ves¬ 
tige of freedom from the domain of art. That 
is why Tagore was cmphat’c in b’s denial of 
copy theory in art. The artist in like an adept 
gardener whose skill rests on selecting the 
right type of flowens for the bouquet and for 
the garland. The artist is “elective and int-er- 
prelntive. He crealcs ‘artistic reality’ and this 
creation entaih much of intense work in pro¬ 
per selection. Beauty is the realm of play and 
.appearance. It is the unification of the spiri¬ 
tual and the s<nsuou!“. Tre ‘sensuo'U!:’ comes 
from nature whereas the ‘Spiritual’ is the sig¬ 
nificant form g ven by the artist to the reelected 
and ombcH’l-hcd nature. Tagore's unqualified 
arreplaaco of the ‘Xiynti krita yuijamarahitci* 
dictujM finds in h’m the unification of Kantian 
noctssily iiml fr'clom. Tag-''re'“ Lila theory is 
a guarantee of this I'reodoiii «n 'ssenti.al for 


art. Schiller, another great exponent of plvy 
theory, writes in his 'Inters upon the Aoethe* 
tical l^ucation of Man* guaranteeing this free¬ 
dom of art and of the artist: The idea of an 
ini'tructive fine art or improving art is no less 
contradictor^^ for nothing agrees less with the 
idea of the beautiful than to give a determinate 
tendency to the mind. This determinate ten¬ 
dency of mind is alien to the autonomy of 
art. That is why Tagore spoke against mimi¬ 
cry in art repeatedly. Even set rules for the 
artist d'd not find favour with Tagore. He 
said that set rulq? were not for the artist but 
for the art-students in the class-rooms. Tagore 
believed in art for art’s sake theory, and it 
was his considered opinion that art should not 
entertain such questions as to whether art 
should .subterve national, religious or social 
interests, whether it should hold up a mirror 
to nature or should take to -some other similar 
mission. For they wore redundant for art as 
an autonomous free activity or Lila. 











FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Asicti and African Literature in China 

Pa Jon, a contemporary Cliinctc writer, 
writes in 2'he People's licpnhlic of China 
JhiUetin. 

’’I'lic Asian and African countries liave a 
long history and over ct'iiluries tlieir jho- 
ple ha\e created a great mindier of niaguifi- 
cont literary works. He.'ides Hie many out¬ 
standing ela.ssics wliicli foini an invaluable 
legacy in the teeasiire-liouse of world culture, 
there are many work's of the last century and 
particularly of the last twenty years bearing 
the theme of 0 ])posit>ou lo colonial laile, which 
are ctiually brilliant. All these works are 
deeply appreciated by tlie Chinese people; the 
works of many Chinese writers show their 
in flu once. 

The introduction of Asian and African 
literature into China dates back to the early 
years (J (he Eastern TIan dynasty (first cen¬ 
tury A.D.) when tlie first of the Ihiddhist 
.scriptures wer(> translated into (Miine'-o. In the 
'^Pang dynasty, the famous monk and transla¬ 
tor ll'Uan 'Psang (iVJO-Gtid) (ondneted the 
translation of 1.33,') volumes of Sanskrit scrip¬ 
tures and coiiimeniaries. The classical litera¬ 
ture of India. Persia and .Arabia appeared in 
'Pibetan translations hundreds of years ago. 
From the Tang dynasty onwards, Chinese lite¬ 
rary style developed greatly; there appeared 
the picn v'ro (ballads), romances, hiia pcn 
(.‘-hort stories written in the vernacular) and 
stories that more or less resemble the modern 
novel. Tlie flouri.shing of handicraft industries 
and commerce in China, and the growth of the 
urban clas.s were the chief causes; but the 
introduction of the Indian Buddhist literature 
and mythological Icgnds also played a part. 
In Pilgritnnge to the ITc;;/, the great Chinese 
novel, for instance, we come across scenes 
Munewh.at remini.'f nt of those in the Indian 
epic Rnmaynna. 

After the "May the Fouith” Movement 
of dP'lO, more Asian and African literature 
fotind i's way into China. Many Chinese 
writers were .at the .same time tr.anslators. Lu 
Hsun, for instance, translated many .lapanese 
literary works; Kuo Mo-jo translated Omar 


Khayyam’s Huhaiyat] Cheng Chen-to and 
ll.sieh Ping-hsin tran,slatcd some of the wojjjfs 
of 'Tagore. Alt these works brought thbir 
influence to bear on modern Chine.se literature. 

Since the founding of Kew’ China, the 
tra<litional friendship between China and the 
Asian and African countries has further devc- 
loi)od and more cultural exchanges are taking 
l)lace. As one of th.e best ways to get to know 
more about these couniries, their struggles and 
enns^ruction, is to read their literature. Transla¬ 
tion of the literary works of the Asian and 
African couniries is being conducted on an 
uni)recedent('d scale. In the pa.st nine years, 
.‘inything up to two hundred Asian and African 
lilcr.ary works have b'''cn tran'datc'd into 
Chin''',sc. Tho-e published in the fieh! of clas- 
sic.s include the AmbUm Nujhts, Book, of thd) 
Demi ;ind Bnrda of ancient Egypt; Shnkun- 
laln. The C\oitd Messnigrr, the Clay Cart 
and Xaqtniando ftom Ind'a; KyoeiVn (farces) 
from .lauan; and The, Story of Chiiri Iliang 
from Korea. Cf modern and contemporary 
works, we have published the works of 
Rabiriflrniuitli Ta.gore, Ikbal, PrcTu Chand, 
Sarat Cltaiulrji Cthatterjee, Mulk Ka] .Anand, 
Krish ail Chandar, Manik Bannerjee, II. Chatto- 
liadhyaya. K. A. Abbas, Kobayashi Takiji, 
Shiga Naoya, ''Pokunaga Sunao, Miyamolo 
A'uriko. Noma Iliroslii. Han Sul Ya, Li Ki 
Yung, Cho Ki Chun, To IIuu, D. Nat- 
sagdorzh, T. Damdinsuren, Nazim Hikmet, 
S. Ustungel, Sabahattin Ali, Abdul Moeis, 
Khalil Jebran, Mahmud Teimur, Jorzh Hanna, 
Ziin-Nun Aiyub, Delavar and many others. 
Ollier chusical and contemporary w’orks that 
will .soon be published include The Rose G(ir~ 
d'v by the Iranian poet M. Saadi, Kalila dund 
Dinmn by the Arabian writer I bn Muqaffa, 
the Japane«o writer Natsumc Soseki’s 7 Am a 
Cot, The Land by the Egvpti.an wTitcr Abdar- 
rahrnan ash-Sharkawi, Sitti Nurbajn by the 
Indone.sinn writer Marah Rusli and the Alge¬ 
rian writer Mohammed Dib’s The Fire. 

B(‘forc liberation, Chinese translations of 
A.‘'ian and African literary works were mostly 
based on tho,se in the English, French, Japa¬ 
nese or other languages; but now, since the 
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Chinese government and the people attach 
importance to Asian and African literature, 
many translators are working from the origi¬ 
nal, as, for instance, the new Chinese version 
of Shakuntala, formerly translated from the 
French, now from the Sanskrit original. Many 
other works from Indonesia, Mongolia, Viei- 
Nam and Korea are also translated from the 
original. 

We have, however, hardly touched upon 
the grcater part of Asian and African litera¬ 
ture. A long-term j)lan has now been drawn 
up by the state publishing houses to acquaint 
the Chinese readers with Ihu litcra'.ure of A.'^ia 
and Africa on a more systematic basis. They 
will issue selcelions of famous writers, includ¬ 
ing such works us the two great epics and 
PnnchaUinlra of India, the Japanese ManyoKhu, 
Gcnji Monogaturi, tlie Iranian ShitJi-nnma and 
other.?. 

The peoples of the .\sian and African 
ecfuntrios are now uniied as one in their com¬ 
mon struggle again.st colonialism and to defend 
world peace. With the steady growth of cul¬ 
tural exchange among these countries, yet more 
literary works will be introduced into China 
in the future, and these undoubtedly will help 
the Chinese people to know the life of the 
Asian and African peoples and to enrich the 
sociali-st culture in tlii.s country. 

Nuclear Weapons and ihe Human 
Community 

Norman (.'ousins in an article iti The .Vcic 
Lender, April, 19r)8. emphasizes the inestiiunhle 
destructive character of the Nuclear AViiupous: 

The principal shortage in the United State's 
today is not a .‘shortage of uranium or petro¬ 
leum or plutonium or manganese or iron or 
cobalt. The principal shortage in the I'niiid 
Slates today is a .shortage of survival knem ledge 
about the rest of the worhl. Unless Ave deve¬ 
lop that k'nd of knowledge, wc will not earn 
and keep the overwhelming support of tlio 
majority of the world’s peoples. AAV can fill 
the skies with intercontinental balhstic mis¬ 
siles and saturate the air with the products of 
nuclear tests. But wc will be left all dressed 
up W'ith our nuclear weapons, w’ith no place 
to go, if the Soviet Union cv--r speaks for or 
represents the majority. 

Can you imagine the .situation that might 
exist three years from now or five years from 
no^^, if the United States should find itself cut 
off Irom Asi® »nd Affioa—not bo muob bnceuse 


of what the Soviet Union has done in Asia and 
Africa but because of what we have failed to 
do? Yes, we would fetill have our allies in 
Europe. How long would they be able to resist 
tlte gravitational pull of the rest of the w'orld? 

That is why I say that our fir.«t front to¬ 
day is not .ICBMs but people. The world is 
looking to us not so much to put up bigger and 
better satellites but bigger and better ^deas 
that are directed toward a workable peace. 
Also, there is one problem of even greater 
importance than figuring out a way to make 
the ICBM and that is the noed to figure out 
a way to get rid of it—Hvhorever it may cx'st. 
For in the age of the ICBM the United States 
and the Soviet Union will be 12 to 18 minutes 
apart. There is no defense. Talk of retalia¬ 
tion. or limited retaliation, in the context of 
an ICBM with a hydrogen bomb in its nose is 
not the talk of sanity. 

SonK'tirnes wo tend to overlook the cruder 
simplieitir's beeansc of our faseination with the 
grand eom|ilexities. .And the crud''st simplicity 
of all is that we are rapidly moving into a 
situation bej’ond control. The absolute wea¬ 
pon.- are becoming the absolute masters. Not 
mtional dcci.sinn but accMcnt could lead to 
tlicir use. 

A 20-inegaton hydrogen bomb has been 
tested by both Communist Bu.spia and the 
United States that is 1.000 tinvjs more power¬ 
ful than the bomb that do-troyed Hiroshinni. 
Japan and killed 230.000 iwoplc—-not 75 OOO 
people, us We had supixiscd, but 230.000 

people. 

It is important to understand exactly what 
a hydropen lx)mb is. Just tlunk of all the 
citu's tliaf knew bombing in the last war: 
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London, Coventry, Birmingham, Southampton, 
Calais, Cherbourg, Milan, Turin, Ambterdam, 
Kotterdam, Berlin, Munich, Fraukfurt, Ham¬ 
burg, Essen, Cologne, Aachen, Mannheim, 
Dusscldorf, Kiev, Warsaw, Pilscn, iSloscow, 
Leningrad, Stalingrad, Shanghai. Canton, Nan¬ 
king, Tientsin, Kwangtung, Chungking, Tokyo, 
Vokohama, Kobe, Kiryu, Nagoya, Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki—^just a partial list of the cities that 
have known bombing in our time. Consider 
the s^um-total of all that bombing—all that 
destructive power—and we only begin to 
approach the amount of destructive power that 
ji now contained in one bomb that can be car¬ 
ried by one plane or one missile. Clearly, this 
is too much power for imperfect man. And wc 
are not going to control these weapons with 
theories or with strategic concepts of balance 
of power. 

What, then, do wc say to the world’s 
peoples? 

We can say that we pledge fvorything wc 
have to the cause of a meaningful peace on 
earth—that there is nothing wo will not give, 
iiotirng that we will not sacrifice in hel].>ing to 
create a planet safe and fit for human habita¬ 
tion. 

As concerns nuclear explosions, whether 
with rcs[)cct to their use in war or their use iu 
tests, WC can say: 

That we would rather die ourselves than 
use these explosives on human beings. 

That no nation has the moral right to con¬ 
taminate the air that belongs to all peoples. 

That there is a serious question about the 
effects of nuclear testing on human tissue, and 
h that we are, therefore, suspending our own 
tests at once and are calling upon the United 
Nations to institute immediate compliance by 
all nations. 

That an abolition of testing does not by 
itself dispose of the critical problem of exist¬ 
ing stockpiles of nuclear weapon.s, nor does it 
f»*sure the world that fissionable materials 
for military purposes will not be made. But 
abolition of testing is a good place to begin. 

Marriage and the Family in Korea 

Miss Un Sun Song, a Graduate Assistant 
in the Department of Sociology at the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland, has given in Korean Survey, 
April, 1958, an interesting account of the mar- 
fiagp and familjr system in Korea: 

From the time that a child was born in 
(Korea the parents were concerned about find¬ 
ing a mate for him or her. Although sometimes 
a child was “engaged” at a very young age 


this custom has passed away. Today, by the 
time the daughter is about eighteen and the 
son is twenty-two, the parents probably have 
already picked out some mate for them. It is 
interesting to note that the future spouse’a 
family background and name is much more 
important than whether or not he is wealthy. 
Naturally, every family is anxious to get the 
best ix)ssib!-e match for their children, but if 
it is a question of whether to marry a person 
with excellent family background and little 
money or poor family background and much 
money, they will choose the good family 
background. 

A'ido fi'om family background, there are 
traditionally several other things .which will 
determine whether or not a couple should be 
mariied. To begin with, there is a taboo which 
prohibits two families with the same sur-narae 
and genealogy from marrying among them¬ 
selves. In addition, the signs of the zodiac 
were consulted and the year, month, day, and 
hour of the couple’s birth dates wi^re compared 
and if they were found to be harmonious it 
was a good omen that the marriage Ishould 
take place. 

After the parents have chosen some likely 
candidates they show their son or daughter 
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scvcntl pictures of tlicm. The cliildreri are Daring this brief engagement period the 
usually given an opportunity to i>ass jndg- girl’s family is busily preparing her troussr'au, 
ment on whether or not they like the looks of and she is brushing up on her house-keeping, 
the spouse-to-be, and choose the one they She is taught to take over such duties as cook- 
would like to many. Then the parents make ing, sewing, and home management. Usually 
arrangements for their children to meet, this is not too difficult for her, since she has 
Usually it is the girl's parents who send an been helping her mother keep house since sshe 
“invitation” to the boy’s family. Although in was very young. The mother, female r^tives 
some cases this is the first time that the boy and friends, meanw'hile, are preparing the 
and girl have ever met, it often happens that things that she will need in order to set up 
they have gone to school together or were ,lious(;kecping—kitJel)cn utensils, furniture, and 
neighbors. At this fonnal meotiug the two clothes or fabrics. This is a very expensive 
young people have a clianee for a brief convor- undertaking for tl»c bride’s family, cspcc'ally 
sation and can learn Mnnething about each if there is more than one daughler. In fact, 
other. If tile hoy aii<l girl want to know each Koreans have a inovorb: ‘"No thief attempts 
other better, tiiey may, wdh the approval of to rob (he bouse of a man who has three 
both families, see <*1011 ntlier nioie often. In daughters.” 

general, however, fho couple will liccomc eii- But vvh<n the time for the wedding finally 

gaged after tlie first meeting and will many as .arrives it is a time of great rejoicing. Tn fact, 
soon as pos.-ihle, ubuiilly ah soon as the gifl’s the marriage is probably the most important 
trousseau is ready. The interval between the celebration in Korea. The traditional wedding 
first inectiiig and tlij wedding ^;etomony ceremony is filled with color and .symbolism 

be anywhere from several weeks to six monthsritual, but th.!‘ We.dorn infliienec has been 
or more. ■ # . ’ ' irttAidueing many Christian asjicets to the mar- 

It often happens that if the parotits'are’ri^igo until today many pcojile h.ave a Chris- 
unsuccessful in finding a sniUblire' for^'tiaff religious marriage. In any case, whether 

their child, they consult a Vhun(j-)n(H\ or'pro-.;-the ceremony itself is traditional or mod'Crn, it 
fessional match-maker. This marriage broker is always followed by a sumptuous feast to 
is usually a widow who is w'ell acquainted with which many guests are invited. Everyone 
a number of families; or it may be an old and enjoys going to a wedding feast because there 
respected memlx-r of the coinmunity, one’s is such a variety of tasty delicacies—vseveral 
employer, or a peibon of iunucnce or pn.bjlion. meat dishes including beef, pork, and chicken.s; 
They all fulfil the same function, however, in fish, both smoked and dried; fruits, pastries 
that they s<ek to find the mobt eligible mate and candies; vegetables and rice; and, of course, 
for their client or friend. If the churuj-mai Ls plenty of wine. The number and variety of 
profes.sional, then it is customary to give her dish-^ls varies with the financial status of each 
some kitui of rewaid for her 'services. She family; but it is said that some rich families 
receives commissions of money or gifts from often have between sixty and hcvcnty-fiv(* dishes 
both the fainilic.s, which are given according to at one feast. 

their financial situation. It is .said that if a If their families arc w’ell-to-do, the bride 
chtin(]-mni succeeded in finding a good wife for and groom may decide to go on a honeyme^n 
a rich man's son, she would have no worries to the famous hot springs at Onyang or Paik- 

for the rei?t of her life. chon. Tf they decide not to go on a honoy- 

Going back somewhat to fhc engagement iiKHm then the couple will settle down to live 
period, one might ask just what the young with the parents of the husband, for accord- 
couple may do while they are waiting for their ing to tradition it is the responsibility of the 
marriage day. Well, here again there is much son to live "with his parents and take care of 
variation from place to place and from time them in their old age, Altho'ugli this| 
to time. Generally speaking, the lui.sband-tn- custom is not practised extenrdvely among 
be may visit his fiancee at lier home, where modern families, it is still prevalent among the 
they may talk to each other, have dinner majority of people and will probably reflect the 
together, or play cards with each other under ancient conceiit of filial piety for years to come, 
the strict eye of some third party. This is a in spite of the passing of many folkways in the 
oustora which is not unfamiliar in Spain where face of growing modernization and ©cculari- 
the duenna acts as chaperone for the young zation. 

people. (T’o be continued) 
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DEMOCRACY AND BLACKMARKETS 

AVo have to apologise to our readers, and 
as'k them to hear with U', in consideration of the 
critical conditions wo arc passing through, for 
the conlinnvd late publication of this review. The 
critical conditions we refer to are the conditions 
in the paper and printing supplies markets. 
Paper has ahnost completely gone into the black 
* market and as a result we can only secure it in 
driblets from reputed dealers, who arc very few 
indeed in Calcutta, and secure the rest from the 
black markets. The same is the condition with 
regard to other printing supplies, with the ex¬ 
ception of ink. 

This is a condition we never experienced 
during two World Wars and the riots and kill¬ 
ings of 1946-47. Difficulties there were even 
then, but as black marketeers were neither the 
pots of the higher administration, nor had they 
nominees in the Central or Provincial Minis¬ 
tries, there were measures to keep their inroads 
within limits. Today they have all those 
advantages and to top all there is an Utopian 
form of written Constitution which has pro- 
' vided the wrong-doer a hundred lanes of escape 
and completely rendered the common cicizen 
helpless. 

AVe do not know what benefits the nation 
will reap from the Second Five-Year Plan, 
■fudging from the First Five-Year Plan, nothing 
very tangible in the form of a higher standard 
, of living or in the lowering of the stresses and 
strains of life in this afflicted land. We use 


the term “afflieled” after due and delibe¬ 
rate eonsiderulion in view of the almost total 
negation of moral values, throughout the li'ngth 
and breadth of the Union of India. 

Our omniscient and over-loquacious High 
Command in its wisdom is proceeding to build 
in the terms of ferro-conoretc and steel a nation 
that is an infant in democracy. On paper and 
on the platform w'c have had roseate pictures 
of a future filled with milk and .honey. But the 
crisis of the formative years, which we are now 
trying to endure and survive, is something that 
was neither foreseen nor provided against. 
This is criminal negligence on the part of those 
who have taken the reins of the union in their 
hands, and there cannot be any other term for 
it. 

There were the lessons of liistory to take 
into account when planning for democracy. 
The birth of Fascism in Cennany and Italy and 
of Stalinism in the Soviets, was a direct conse¬ 
quence of the evils that afflicted lands and 
peoples that w'ere passing through a similar— 
though far more intensified—crisis in demo¬ 
cracy, as a result of War and liberation. 

.We arc no prophets, but w'e make bold to 
prophesy that democracy in India will not sur¬ 
vive in India unless sanity dawms in Pandit 
Nehru and in that very limited handful of 
honest men amongst his associates. Demo¬ 
cracy cannot be planned for a great nation by 
men rendered drunk and recklessly over-confi¬ 
dent through unlimited power and total lack* of 
experience or historical perspective. 
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Discipline and Railway efficiency 

An official review of railway accidents 
in India during the past twenty years offers an 
analysis of 277 “serious accidents” on the 
Indian Railways since 1941-42 and says that 
41.8 per cent of the accidents were due to the 
failure of the railway staff. Other major causes 
were the failure of rolling stock and permanent 
W'ay 19.8 per cent, train wrecking 11.2 per 
cent and fires 10.5 per cent. Steps taken to 
minimize the accidents relate, among other 
things, to better supervision ami control, watch 
over the nature of accidents, steps to minimize 
failure of cQuipment, measures to guard against 
defective maintenance of track.s and bridges 
and precautions against floods and washaways. 

Tile decision to liglilon up control and 
supervision to niimmize accidents on railways 
would be widely welcomed. However, from the 
summary of the deliberations of the General 
Managers of Indian Railways held in New 
Delhi it would seem that this “control and 
supervision’’ is to be exercised more upon the 
employees of the lower ranks than upon those 
in higher positions. Yet, as the Eccniomic 
Weekly of Bombay says in a thoughtful 
editorial note: “In the economic milieu of 
poorly-paid woikers in the lower rungs of ser¬ 
vice, manifestations, of laxity, indifference, 
indiscipline and even mental aberration, 
how’cver deplorable, would nevertheless 
take on a more understandable signi¬ 
ficance than in the ca^e of better-paid higher 
officials.” In a iiroperly-administered enter¬ 
prise all the workers, or even a majority, can¬ 
not normally be at fault. Any general lower¬ 
ing of the standard would suggest the need for 
an e.xamination of the. conditions of service and 
a mode of administration. The situation 
would thus call a.s much for a sympathetic con¬ 
sideration of the difficulties as for punitive 
mca6urc.s. On the other hand if the better-paid 
people are found to be lacking in the fulfilment 
of their duties it would suggest something 
seriously wrong with the entire administra¬ 
tive set-up of the Indian Railways. 

Moreover, a.«! the Economic Weekly rightly 
raises the point, “It may well be asked whether 
it d as so much the lack of disciplinary autho¬ 
rity in the past as the arbitrary exercise of that 
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authority over the more helpless that gave rise 
to the conditions in which the evils, duly casti¬ 
gated in public now, throve. Indifference, indis¬ 
cipline and particularly mental aberration may 
as often be the offspring of excessive disciplinary 
power, arbitrarily exercised, as of inadequate 
authority weakly wielded. In the circumstances, 
the powers now vested in the General Mt||iagers, 
unless desperately required by the situation and 
unless assumed of fair and wise use, may be a 
cause of aggravation rather than of imiirovc- 
ment.” 

Til's warning is timely. 

Firmg in Ahmedabad 

Serious disturbances broke out in Abmod- 
abad following police firing on August 12 when 
a mob resisted the police efforts to remove the 
martyrs’ memorial, an unauthorised structure, 
put up on Augu.^t 8 by the Mahagujerat Parishad 
opposite Congress House. The Chief Minister 
of Bombay, Mr. Y. B. Chavan, declared that 
the Government would not permit the memo¬ 
rial. On August 19, the Ahmedabad Municipal 
Corporation unanimously decided to permit the 
Mahagup’rat Janata Parishad to set up a 
martyrs’ memorial in the traffic circle opposite 
Congress House. The Government responded 
by imposing a 22-hour curfew around Congress 
House. The Mayor of the Ahmedabad Munici¬ 
pal Corporation, Mr. Chinubhai Chimanlal, also 
resigned his post. In another resolution the 
Municipal Corporation condemned the Govern¬ 
ment’s action in removing the memorial set up 
on August 8 as “interference by the Govern¬ 
ment in the rights and duties of the Corpora¬ 
tion . ” 

The Ahmedabad agitation was strengthened 
when the Sanjukta Maharashtra Samiti indi¬ 
cated its support to the movement. The Maha¬ 
gujerat Janata Parishad on its part in a reso¬ 
lution asked Bombay city to be given over to 
Maharashtra on the event of the division of the 
present bilingual state of Bombay. 

Referring to the disturbances in Ahmedabad 
the Hitavada writes: “The local authorities at 
Ahmedabad might have done well in ignoring 
altogether the provocation and leaving the mat¬ 
ter of the removal of the ‘martyrs’ memorial’ to 
friendly negotiations between the ruling party 
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and the opposition, if the memorial concerned 
had interfered with traffic regulations.” 

Decrying the acts of arson, looting and law¬ 
lessness with all the emphasis the newspaper 
writes that the leaders of the Mahagujerat 
Janata Parishad cannot disown their respon¬ 
sibility in the matter. The Hitavada correctly 
truces the roots of the disturbances to the 
jircsont constitution of the State of Bombay and 
writes: “Law and order over .such explosive 
issues like the future of Bombay State cannot be 
maintained only by iwlicc bayonets. Peace and 
harmony can be maintained only on the basis 
of common consent since the extremist elements 
both in Maliurashtra and in fJujerat are in a 
mood t-o force the que.stion of unilingual States 
to a decisive conclusion. It may be useful for the 
Congrc.ssi organisation to assist such a settle¬ 
ment in which event, we trust, the Government 
of India and the Congress organisation will give 
its i-pccial attention to Vidarbha’s forlorn views 
on the subject. If a settlement is to bo sought, 
it must be an early settlement, because in 
conditions of uncertainly, with one part seeking 
partisan advantage over unfortunate and stray 
events, there are bound to be regrettable scenes. 
Bombay, since States Reorganisation, has done 
remarkably well as the principal State which 
ha'^ nuiintaincd efficient standards of adminis¬ 
tration and orderly economic progress. It would 
be a sad day if this great achievement is sub¬ 
merged by festering sores of grievance and 
anguish arising out of the actions by the police 
to i)ut down these disturbances.” 

The Food Situation 

The food situation is causing great anxiety 
to the nation. The Government’s handling of 
the problem has been anything but satisfactory 
and the nation’s mood was revealed when on 
August 20 both Congress and Opposition speak¬ 
ers show'ed a remarkable unanimity in denounc¬ 
ing the official performance. According to press 
reports, it was not easy to distinguish between 
Congress and Opposition speakers and not one 
liad a word of praise for the manner the pro¬ 
blem had been handled by the Government. Shri 
Asoka Mehta, who headed the Food-grains 
Inquiry Committee last year, charged the 
Government with utter incompetency. He said 


that the recent White Paper gave a completely 
unreal picture of the situation. Even Pandit 
Nehru’s personal intervention in the debate 
could not stem the flood of criticism. Pandit 
Nehru in his efforts to shield the Food Minister, 
Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, referred to obstacles of 
overpopulation, underdevelopment, over-depen- 
denec on the Government and the “extremely 
ill luck” in the last few years. 

The Food Minister tried to defend himself 
by pH.)inting out that many of tho complaints 
should really be directed against other Minis¬ 
tries,—^the Ministry of Irrigation and Power 
was responsible for utilizing water potential, 
Community Projects for increasing" production, 
Finance for limiting fertilizer imports, Commerce 
and Industry for putting up more fertilizer 
plants, Health for controlling increase of popu¬ 
lation, Railways for transporting stocks, and 
finally, the State Governments for execution of 
most policies on food. He did not mention the 
Planning Commission. Mr. Jain’s defence of his 
dejiartment did not accord Avith the Prime 
Minister’s statement that the entire Government 
was giving first priority to food. 

Strong dissati'faetion at Government food 
policy in Ilttar Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal 
was voiced also in tlic meeting of the Congress 
parlinmentary party at Now Delhi on August 
28. 

Appraisal of the Monetary Developments 

The Report of the Central Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the Reserve Bank of India for the year 
ended June 30, 1958, makes a brief survey of 
major economic developments in the country 
during the year. It contains a detailed account 
of the measures taken in the fields of credit 
policy, banking developments and legislation, 
and .supervision of banks. The Report states 
that the economic situation in India during tho 
year under review was characterised, on the 
one hand, by an accentuation of the serious 
stresses in tho economy which have been in 
evidence since the launching of the Second 
Plan, and on the other, by signs of a slacken¬ 
ing of economic activity in certain sectors. 
Prices, which took a welcome downturn early 
in the year (from August), once again molred 
up, particularly in respect of foodgrains, as a 
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result mainly of a reduction in output. Like¬ 
wise, the drain on foreign exchange rcsen’es, 
which had cased in the second and third quar¬ 
ters, again worsened from April, partly owing 
to the fall in export earnings. In the context 
of the above economic trend', the keynote of 
credit policy was vigilance in operation 
directed to maintaining the geiuTal restraint 
which was dictated by the ha.sie inflationary 
trend of the economy and. .simultaneously, 
selectivt! encouragenient to sectors where deve¬ 
lopment was constricted by lack of credit. 

The Report points out that while agricul¬ 
tural production in 1950-57 recorded an 
increase of 6 per cent, it shows a decline in 
1957-58 in cereals and jute according to the 
provisional estimates. Industrial production 
W’as characterised by a slowing down in the 
rate of increase, the general index (base: 
1951=100) advancing only by 3.6 per cent to 
137.2 during 1957 as compared to over 8 per 
cent in each of the previous two years. Jn the 
opinion of the Board of Directors, this may be 
ascribed to two reason.s; the fact that spare 
capacity having been largely utilised, there is 
less of it now available for u.-e, and smaller 
additions to [)lant aud machinery and shortages 
of raw materials and component,s on account of 
import cuts. 

As regards commodity prices, in contrast 
to the rising trend throughout the year 195()-57, 
the year 1957-58 witnessed three phases—a ri.se 
in price till August 1957, a continued fall till 
February 1958 and a rise again thereafter, the 
net ri-'e during the year being 2.3 per cent. The 
recent rise is largely accounted for by the rise 
in food articles and to a lesser extent in indus¬ 
trial raw materials. The element of vulner¬ 
ability in the present price situation arises 
from the rise in prices of cercaB. {)artieularly 
rice, mainly on account of the estimated decline 
in output in the year under review, rather than 
a rise in demand. 

The diminished tempo of economic activity 
during the year, states the Report, also reflected 
itself in the .sphere of money and credit. The 
expansion in money supply with the public was 
considerably smaller at Rs. 34 erorcs as com¬ 
pared to Rs. 155 crores in the previous year. 
This sharp decline in the rate of increase, 
occurred despite the much larger budgetary 


deficit, due mainly to a contraction in batik 
credit, as against its considerable increase in 
1956-57, and a remarkable rise in time deposits 
of banks. The balance of payments deficit 
continued to be the main contractionist factor. 
There was a substantial increase (Rs. 241 
eroros) in tlie deposit liabilities of banks, the 
bulk of it in time deposits. The growth fn time 
depo its was due partly to the accural of rupee 
balances of tht U.S. Government with banks 
ari.sing from the payments for imports of food- 
grains under P.L. 480 and partly to a shift 
from demand depo-sits as a re.sult of higher 
interest rates. There was a decline of Rs. 16 
crores in scheduled bank credit as against an 
e-vpan^^ion of Rs. 147 erores in 1956-57. The 
ca.sing of the strain on the banking system 
enables banks to have a higher level of invest¬ 
ment in Government securities and to Ikiuidate 
borrowing from the Reserve Bank. 

Coming to the Second Plan, the Report 
observes that the increase in the Plan outlay 
from Rs. 635 crores in 1956-57 to Rs. 861 
crores in 1957-58 is reflected in an increase in 
the combined budgetary deficit of the Centre 
and the States from about Rs. 250 crores in 
1956-57 to about Rs. 500 crores. For 1958-59, 
Plan outlay is placed at Rs. 960 crores, while 
the. bu<lgetai'y deficit is placed much low'er at 
Rs. 220 crores beeau.'se of anticipated imiirove- 
iiunt in loan receipts (including small savings) 
and foreign aid. The report also refers to the 
recent scaling down of the target of Plan ex¬ 
penditure from Rs. 4,800 crores to Rs. 4,500 
crore.^ and remarks that the reappraisal is in 
keeping with the flexible character of the Plan. 

Arcording to the Report, the net borrowing 
of the Centre and States during 1957-68 
amounted to Rs. 71 crores as compared to 
Rs. 141 crores in 1956-57. How'cver, if account 
is taken of the substantial sales of Government 
securities from the Reserve Bank’s portfolios 
(as against net purchases made by the Bank in 

1956- 57), absorption of Government securities 
by the public during the year was larger than 
in 11956-57. The market borrowing in 1958-59 
w'ould be much larger than in the previous two 
year«. The collection of small savings during 

1957- 58 at Rs. 69 crores was below expecta¬ 
tions, as compared with the budget estimate of 
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R«. 80 crores, though it was higher than the 
receipts of Rs. 62 crores in 1956-57. 

The high and continuing deficit in balance 
of payments noticed is 1956-57 persisted during 
the year under review also, the foreign assets of 
the Reserve Bank declining by Rs. 242 crores 
as compared to Rs. 230 crores in* 1956-57; and 
the foreign exchange reserves, including gold, 
stood at Rs. 372 crores at the end of June 1958. 
The avciage weekly rate of loss of foreign cx- 
ehangc assets progressively doolined from 
Rs. 7.93 crores in the quarter July-Scptcmbcr 
1967 to Rs. 2.01 erores in January-March 1958, 
but rose to Rs. 5.8 erores (excluding an extra- 
ordinaiy receipt under the U.K.’s Pension 
Annuity Scheme) in April-June 1958. The defi¬ 
cit in balance of payments was due partly to 
lower receipts from exports and invisibles and 
partly to the higher level of investment in the 
public sector. A number of steps have been 
taken during the year to stimulate exports. 

During tlic year, the Bank’s monetary and 
credit f)olicy eontiniicd to be one of general 
restraint but there was a continuous adaptation 
to the changing eeonomie context, and the needs 
of develupinont have rontinued to temper the 
policy of rc.straint. It is, however, emphasised 
that the monetary policy is not in general very 
restrictive. The report observes that the work¬ 
ing of the selective credit controls which have 
been mostly operative in the field of advances 
against food-grains has bc'cn flexible enough not 
to hinder genuine requirements of marketing of 
crops, industrial requirements and branch ex¬ 
pansion, nor have interest rates risen to dis¬ 
incentive levels as in many other countries. 
The Report states that the character of slack¬ 
ness in the economy has been such that there 
was not much that monetary policy could miti¬ 
gate. However, consistently with the main¬ 
tenance of general restraint in credit oplicy, 
liberal extension of credit facilities to particular 
sectors which have been relatively hard hit by 
recession has been encouraged by the Bank. 

In regard to measures of credit restraint, 
the Bank used both general and selective con¬ 
trols, Towards the close of June 1957, the 
Governor advised the Banks to pursue a cautious 
lending policy. In July and August, the Gover¬ 
nor asked the banks to bring down their out¬ 
standing credits. As for the central issue of 


resources for planned development, the Rspdii 
states that while the immediate stepping up of 
the rate of foreign assistance is imperative, the 
problem of resources must be considered in its 
fundamental aspect of increasing the rate of 
savings in the community to match the higher 
rate of inve.stment. The claims of further ex¬ 
pansion or investment in new directions have to 
be carefully balanced with those of the main¬ 
tenance of current economic activity. 

In this connection mention must be made 
of the monograph entitled ‘'Tlic Reserve Bank 
of India: Functions and Working,” recently 
published by the Re^5ervc Bank. A similar pub¬ 
lication was first issued in 194tl.' The present 
monograi>h will be helpful in giving an indica¬ 
tion of the role played by the Reserve Bank in 
the monetary structure of the country. The 
publication has been entirely re-written and is 
now presented to the general public in the hope 
that it will enable them to understand the 
broad working of an institution which is so 
closely concerned with their gencial welfare. 

The Banks i)rcscnt functions arc wide and 
varied, reprc-senling the suiier-imposition of 
nev/ lines of activity on orthodox central bank¬ 
ing functions. The Bank’s responsibilities com¬ 
prise in addition to the traditional functions of 
the regulation of currency and credit, the deve¬ 
lopment of an adequate and sound banking 
system for catering to the needs not only of 
trade and commerce but al.so of industry and 
agriculture. The Bank’s responsibility in the 
field of rural finance has been occasioned by the 
predominantly agricultural basis of the Indian 
ecouom 5 > and the urgent need to expand and co¬ 
ordinate the credit facilities available to the 
agricultural sector. The Bank has also played 
an active part in the setting up of specialised 
agencies to purvey term credit to industry. 
Also, by virtue of its position as the regulator 
of currency and credit and banker to the 
Government, its role as adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment on economic matters in general and on 
financial matters in particular has been of 
growing importance. 

The monograph states that although the 
period of about a quarter century tluring which 
the Bank has been functioning is by no means 
a long period for a central bank, these ’years 
have been eventful for the Reserve Bank. More 
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than half of this period was taken up with 
problems of organisation in the early years, 
then the global war and finally with the after¬ 
math of the Partition. It is only during the last 
ten years or so that the Bank has been able 
to attend vigorously to the work of building 
up of a sound and adequate banking structure. 
An outstanding task for the Bank in the coming 
years remains to promote the building up of a 
banking stnicturc. ade(]uate in seope and range, 
at the same lime as it is improved and strength- 
eneil in (jnality, with diversified cnougli forms 
of finaneiiig institutions to meei tli(‘ various 
kitids of eroclit needs, and much more widely 
extended than it is toelay in geographieal cover¬ 
age to the rural liintevland of the country. 

Pangs of A Growing Ecovomy 

India today is feeling the pangs of a grow¬ 
ing economy. The launching of the planned 
economy hOsS almost thrown the entire economy 
of the country out of gear and the country lacks 
that raachineiy of regimentation which is essen¬ 
tial for keeping the economy in order. Prices 
arc progressively soaring, cost of living is in¬ 
creasing, the availability of consumer of goods is 
dcci'casing, inflationary spiral is mounting ever 
and ever and bUick-markcting and racketeering 
have become rampant. PeO])le today are at a 
loss to find whither they and tlie oountiy' are 
moving and whither is moving their economic 
future. Frustration among the cdiicatcd class is 
widespread on account of growing unemploy¬ 
ment. While the man in the street remains 
mostly uninformed about the economic plans, 
the better informed remains puzzled as to the 
ideas and the objects of a Plan that brings 
hardships to the people. 

It is a poor consolation to say that these 
are just inevitable consequences of a developing 
economy. The country faces a very dismal 
picture in tlie prospects of economic pros¬ 
perity and no amount of high thinking or 
presentation of brighter picture will be able to 
mitigate the .suffering that today peivades all 
aspect.s of our national life. Certainly we do 
not bfamo the Plan, l)ut the way it is being 
pursued reveals that it must be defective some- 
w’here and in someway. The pros])erity of the 
few OR account of the Plans should not be re¬ 
garded as enrichment of the country as a whole. 


The sufferings of the common people are itt» 
creasing day by day without any prospect of 
amelioration in the immediate future. 

The authorities are bent upon spending 
erorcs and crores of rupees in varied fields of 
economic developments and the money is got 
either by taxing the people or by borrowing 
from abroad. Mere huge spending is a 
criterion of achievement nor can it be cons’trued 
as a .sign of economic prosperity. 

That the Plan has not been able to bring 
about the desired result calls for a searching 
outlook into its very foundation. Planning in an 
underdeveloped economy should be directed 
towards adding to the net capital formation of 
the country in the shape of new’ productive 
projects. The increase in output i.> essential to 
keep the rising price-level in check, otherwise 
in a developing economy the rising money-in¬ 
come of the people will cause a sharp spurt in 
the price level which will ultimately cause the 
failure of the planned projects by raising the 
cost of production at a much fa-ster rate than 
the monetary resources can be marshalled to 
keep pace with the rising costs. The main¬ 
tenance of a ceiling in expenditure in the face 
of rising costs will inevitably result in cutting 
down the physical targets and in other words it 
will mean lowering the tangible output. Had 
the Plan been directed towards raising the out¬ 
put in specific industries w'hich are vital both 
from the national view'-point as well as from 
the view’-point of export possibilities, then the 
crisis that faces the Plan today could have 
been averted. i 

The main defect in the Plan is not the Plan 
itself nor in the amount of outlay fixed for it. 
The defect lies elsewhere and it is that the 
Plan has launched projects in too many fronts 
all at a time thereby resulting in the dissipa¬ 
tion of efforts, frustration of projects and 
wastage of money. It has further resulted in re¬ 
ducing physical achievements by diverting re¬ 
sources to unproductive projects which involve 
expenditure without increasing the output of 
the country. The outlays on River Valley Pro¬ 
jects, On Community Development Projects, on 
many small-scale and cottage industries, on un¬ 
necessary projects in the transport system, 
particularly in the railways, are examples of 
national resources being diverted from produc* 
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tivc pfojects to unproductive ones. These are 
necessary, no doubt, but they could have been 
deferred for later periods of planned economy. 
In the initial stages production must rise at a 
faster rate than the monetary outlays and that 
is the only way to keep the Plan as a going 
concern. 

The projects that do not contribute to 
raise the physical output of the country arc un¬ 
necessarily increasing the costs of the Plan and 
thereby causing an inflationary spiral which 
calls for early check otherwise it will plunge 
the country and its economy into the vortex 
of monetary crisis. The authorities and the 
Planning Commission have erred in that they 
have failed to realise the real implications of 
an economic planning in an underdeveloped 
economy. In such economy, only projects 
which are able to contribute to the output of 
the countrjr should have been started in the 
initial stages. As for example, instead of .so 
many Plans, India should have pinned her 
resources to the development of basic and large- 
scale industries, like the iron and steel indus¬ 
try, the ship-building industry, the locomotive 
manufacturing industry, and the like. The 
development of these industries not only would 
have added much to the national resources of 
the country, but they would have also made 
the countiy self-sufficient in many respects 
and would have also increased the export poten¬ 
tialities of the country. In another way they 
would have also reduced the country’s exter¬ 
nal indebtedness and her liabilities in so far as 
with the development of basic industries, India 
would not have required to borrow from foreign 
countries and institutons and the need for 
foreign exchanges would have perhaps been 
minimised. The frittering away of valuable 
foreign exchanges on unproductive projects and 
wasting assets like the purchase of locomotives 
has been a folly on the part of the authorities. 
The result is that projects like iron and steel 
industry and other machinery building indus¬ 
tries are handicapped today for want of neces¬ 
sary foreign exchanges. 

Unless India develops her productive indus¬ 
tries, her w’ant of foreign exchanges will conti¬ 
nue to rise in the face of increasing imports 
and falling exports. It is time that India calls 
a halt to all her projects which will not contri¬ 


bute to augment the output of the country in the 
immediate future. India has borrowed a large 
amount of foreign exchange for financing her 
River Valley Projects whose contribution 
hitherto to the economy of the country is in¬ 
significant. India should have taken a lesson 
from West Germany in the matter of economic 
development. In the post-war years, the war- 
devastated West Germany reconstructed her 
large and basic industries in the initial stages and 
the result was that she became an exporter of 
capital goods to world markets and her foreign 
exchange problems are solved within a very 
short period. 

India should have developed her industrial 
potentialities first, that is, the basic and key 
indutries should have been developed and had 
that step been taken earlier India could have 
today solved her foreign exchange problems and" 
slie need not have to depend today on foreign 
countries for her ceonomie developments. 
Neither in the agricultural sector nor in the 
industrial sector, India has been a self-sup¬ 
porting country and a period of ten years, al¬ 
though a short one, still that provided suffi¬ 
cient enough time to regiment potential re¬ 
sources. The First and Second Plans have 
opened too many fronts all at a time and the 
result is that resources are now found to be in¬ 
adequate to feed all the projects simul¬ 
taneously. 

For .shortage of foreign exchanges, India 
has become de-perate today, particularly in 
view of the fact that our exports are not increas¬ 
ing in tl)(; proportion our import.« are mount¬ 
ing. Tile inevitahlo result ha.s been chronic 
deficits in the balance of payments position 
and this has reduced the real income of the 
country. The trade deficits have become a real 
burden on the country and the authorities now 
frantically resort to import outs so much so 
that they may now be viewed as friends of 
black-marketeers. The import cut is called for 
no doubt, but the Government has ignored the 
basic needs of some of tlie goods whose imports 
have been totally prohibited, as for example, 
those of foreign drugs and medicines. The 
authorities have been penny wise and pound 
foolish in that while unnecessary expenditures 
mostly remain undiminished, expenditures on 
essentials have been drastically cut on ground 
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of (ruvlng foreign exchanges. The result has 
been that the people are subjected today to un¬ 
told sufferings and jjatients arc at the mercy 
of racketeers who are criminally anti-social 
elements. By their imprudent policy of import 
restrictions, the authorities have been helping 
the black-marketeers at the cost of the people 
in general. 

Recently in the Eok Sabha, Mr. Nanda 
declared that the Plan stood at Rs. 4,5(X) crores, 
“unless more resources are raised.” According 
to the Planning Commission, 'in additioiml out¬ 
lay of Rs. l.'K) crores would be retjuired to 
implenunt the “core” and other inescapable 
sehemos of the Plan. In other words, the yecond 
Plan will .'<land curtailed by about Rs. 300 
crores in the Publie Seetor and that is on 
account of sJiortagi of foreign exeliiinge. India 
should give up the hope of sicuring sufficient 
foreign exchange either by way of loan or assis¬ 
tance. India must try to increa.se her exports 
by all jrossiblc means. To encourage exports, 
export duty should forthwith be withdrawal! 
from major commoditic.s like tea, jute manu¬ 
factures, etc. The earning of foreign exchange 
is much more vital at the present time than the 
earning of export duty. For the short-period 
gain, the authorities are sacrificing the long- 
period gain which will accrue in increased earn¬ 
ing of foreign (xchange. 

Some niemhcr,'^ in the Lok Sablia during 
tlic recent debate on the Plan suggested the 
.shifting of the emphasis from industrialization 
towards rural development. Thi.s is a nio.st rc- 
trogr/ide ."ug'.ieslion and any slop .away from 
large-M'ale industrialization will further aggra¬ 
vate the situation. India is .still a country 
mainly of rural ecom my and indu.stry and our 
povoity lies in our too much bias in rural indus- 
tiy. All prosperous countries of the West have 
achieved prosjicrity with the development of 
large-scale industries. India had so long been 
a country of rural economy and India had 
enough of rural industries. But they did not 
make India prosperous in modern times. They 
had their days before the machine age. Now 
the role of rural economy and industries in this 
country will be complementary and subsidiary to 
the large-scale industries. The present fault is 
not that India has embarked upon developing 
large-scale industries, the fault is that 
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India has not developed her large-scale 
industries sufficiently in time so as to absorb 
the rapidly-increasing numSer of population 
in the country. From the view-point of export 
possibilities as well as from the view-point of 
employment potentialities, the large-scale 
industries needs must be developed for national 

prosperity. 2 

« 

The Problem of Population 

Sir Julian Huxley, the w'ell-known English 
scientist, writes in the late.st issue of the bi¬ 
annual Pojmlation Review of Madras that time 
has come when the countries of the world should 
take heed of the enormous growth of population 
and agree upon an integrated population policy. 
He exposed the fallacy in the belief that 
.‘science could be used to step up production to 
meet the needs of an increasing number of 
people. The race between [lopulation and pro¬ 
duction is a very micquai one. “Production is 
severely handicapped,” he writes, “because it 
starts far behind scratch: .... nearly two- 
thirds of the world's people are under¬ 
nourished. Production has to make good this 
huge deficiency as well as keeping up with the 
mere quantitative increase in human numbers.” 

According to Dr. Huxley, the only way to 
future human liappiness lies through popula¬ 
tion ])lanning. People should stop thinking in 
terms of a race and begin thinking in terms of 
a balance between population and resources. 
It is also necessaiy to give up the fallacious 
belief that an increase in the number of human 
beings is necessarily desirable. The production 
of population aho should be controlled like 
other natural production. This calls for basic 
research and practical application and a change 
in the existing value-structure of mankind. 

Dr. Huxley refers to the great disparities 
between the standards of living of the Western 
and other nations. Such inequalities, wh'^n 
brought into the world’s consciousness, affect 
the world’s conscience. “The under-privileged 
arc feeling an increasingly strong sense of injus¬ 
tice, while the over-privileged are beginning to 
experience a sense of shame.” While the 
Western nations have made a gesture to bridge 
this disparity. Dr. Huxley docs not consider 
the steps taken to be enough. “We ne^d a Wqrld 
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Development P}au on a scale at least ten-fold 
greater tha»- all the existing schemes put 
together, a joint enterprise in which all nations 
would feel they were participating and work¬ 
ing towards a common goal. To achieve even 
the roughest of justice for all peoples, the 
favoured nations of the world will have not 
merely to cough up a fraction of their surpluses 
l)ut voluntarily to sacrifice some of their high 
standard of living, and to qualify for aid and 
need for membership of the international 
development club, under-dcvfelopcd countries 
would have not only to pledge themselves to 
liard and intelligent work, but also to be will¬ 
ing to restrict populations by initiating effective 
liolicics of birth control and family planning," 
Dr. Huxley writes. 

The observations of a scientist of rtir Julian’s 
eminence certainly deserves the, closest atten¬ 
tion. He would perhaps excuse, us if we ven¬ 
tured to suggest a modification of the conclud¬ 
ing senleneo in the above quotation so that res¬ 
triction of population growth docs not become 
the obligation of (he under-developed coun¬ 
tries alone, but of all the countries including the 
developcit ones. I’his modification suggests it¬ 
self by the very logic of Sir Julian's article and 
more so by the fact that the I'Otp of groivth of 
Ihtpulation (as distinct from absolute numbers) 
On which he gives so much emphasis i.« decidedly 
higher in the high-income rountrie.s. 

Political Dissensioiu in Rnjastho7i 

J'he Hitavada writes; 

“A political crisis is brewing in Rajasthan. 
The dissident Congressmen led by Mr. Jai 
Narayan Vyas are reported to be making 
efforts U) oust Chief Minister Sukhadia 
from power. The dissident Congressmen claim 
that they have the support of the majority of 
Congress legislators. On the other hand, 
Mr. Sukhadia is confident that he will be able 
to defeat any efforts to remove him from the 
Chief Ministership. It is also reported that 
Mr. Sukhadia may seek a vote of confidence 
from the Congress Assembly Party in the near 
future. It is unfortunate that Congrcsvsmcn in 
Rajasthan are divided into two groups, one 
Working against the other. The Congress High 
Command has strongly disapproved the exis¬ 
tence of groups withiii the Congress and 


Mr. Dhebar had visited Rajasthan sometime 
back to resolve the differences between the two 
groups. But the recent move of the dissident 
Congressmen in Rajasthan shows that 
Mr. Dhebar’s efforts have not been fruitful.” 

Kerala State Language 

The Hindu, Madras, reports: 

Trivandrum, August 16.—'The official 
Language Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala has recommended the adop¬ 
tion of Malayalam as the official language at 
all levels of administration by 1965, it was 
learnt today. 

To begin with, the Committee which sub¬ 
mitted its report to the Government today is 
understood to have suggestc<l that Malayalam 
lie introduced as the official language in depart¬ 
ments like panchayat wliieli were in close con¬ 
tact with the masses in their day-to-day work. 

The Committee has also prepared a 10,000- 
word glossary of administrative term in 
.Malayalam to serve as a uniform guide for 
official puri>osc. The glossary is now being 
finalised and is expected to be ready in two 
months. 

A spokesman of the Committee isaid that 
they had included universally-accepted terms 
from English and other languages too in the 
glossary. 

Besides Malayalam equivalents for Eng¬ 
lish words, the glossary will also contain the 
Hindi transliteration of the Malayalam words. 
This is being done, it is learnt, in response to 
a suggestion by the Government of India to the 
State Government. 

This is a pieec of welcome news. If the 
national langtiages of India arc to be deve¬ 
loped they must be allowed to play their part 
in wider spheres of- the national life than has 
hitherto been the case. Among the measure's 
that call for immediate attention is the sub¬ 
stitution of the regional language for English 
both in the administrative and educational 
fields in the states such a step cannot be taken 
before a decision has been taken upon the 
use of administrative and scientific terms many 
of which are not available in many of the 
regional languages. In this context the report 
of the completion of the preparation of a 
10,000- word glossary of administrative terms 
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m Malayalam must be regarded as a remark¬ 
able achievement. Contrasted against this the 
steps taken in West Bengal for according Ben¬ 
gali its due status in the life of the State must 
appear very halting and unimpres'^ive. The 
reluctance of the State Covernmont to move 
quickly in the matter is all the yiore regrettable 
as the Stale As.sembly had unanimously asked 
the government to cxpediti; the i’eplaocin('nt of 
English by Bengali. 

Ojjicial Pomp and Grandeur 

The Delhi Ilmduathon Standard writes: 

“The Prime Minister is understood to have 
.advised State Cfovernors to work harder and 
behave better for earning their keep. If this is 
only one of Shri Nehru's periodic bouts of brain¬ 
washing there is nothing much to .say. State 
Governors might be wondering what more they 
could <lo to make thcm.'telves popular as also 
directly u-seful within the con-'titutioiuil limits 
of their oflSce, 

“The Indian Administration has alw.ay.s 
been top-hea\'y; also very expensively gilded at 
the top. No one, perhap.s, can claim to know 
this bettor than Shri Nehru himself, as being at 
one time a stern critic of the colossal show of 
the British imperial administration. Much of 
this costly folly of grandeur persists. And it )s 
not very amusing that near at the end of the 
eleventh year of freedom, the Prime Minister 
and fjrinciital architect of Republican India 
addres.scs a sermon to jtoor State Govcrnor.H on 
the wisdom of .shedding .some of the pomp and 
show associated with their office. Why shed 
some and not all of it. why StaU- Governors 
alone, people may p(;rtinently ask. 

“This is not the first time that such ques¬ 
tions have been rair I and dis« u: ^d. On occa¬ 
sion the Prime Mini.ster has .shown himself fo 
be extremely touchy about friendly suggestion.s 
for reducing pomp and show' to a reasonable 
limit. He has been in the. past found (o be 
stoutly defending many of the extravagant yet 
meaningless official rituals inherited from the 
British imperial days. Such rcl'c.'i, he is now 
reported to have said, have no place in the 
present set-up. It is not easy to make any head 
or tA^l of this belated admission. Shri Nclmi in 
his heart of hearts knows well enough that the 
present set-up is essentially the same as the 


old set-up. Why then pass the blame on State 
Governors who have merely settled dow'n in the 
well-kept groofes of the old set-up?” 

We have very little to add to the above. 
The only criticism of Pandit Nehru that we 
would put forward is about the lack of that 
internal humility in Pandit Nehru, which made 
Mahatma Gandhi what he was. Thii led 
Mahatinaji to take couirsel from others and 
eorreet mistakes in ids own ideas. It is about 
lime Pandit Nehru realised that omniscense is 
not a human trait. 

The Extent of Municipal Jurisdiction 

Rofening to the judgment of Mr. K. T. 
Desai restraining the Bombay Municipal Cor¬ 
poration from diseu-ssiiig a resolution ronecrning 
th(* execution of the Hungarian leader.';, Mr. 
Imre Nagy, Paul Maleter and others, the 
Bombay Chrmiclfi writes in a leading article: 
“From the jioint of %'iew' of the citizen and the 
civic services lie is to receive from the Cor- 
IHiration it i-? of no moment if the Corporation 
condemns the e.xecution of N.agy and his com¬ 
rades or fail." to do so. But it is the view taken 
ol the CorjMirHtion’.s powers and functions in the 
eouise of the judgment that creatc.s fresh pro- 
hlcms 01 gives a new turn to what wa.s as.''unied 
by a layman. Stated in the »imple.^t possible 
term.s, the court’s judgment means that, a.s a 
statutoiy bo<ly. the Corjioration’.s powers and 
functions are strictly limited by the pui’iiosc foi 
which it was constituted. As it is not .sovereign, 
but only autonomous in respect of tho.se powers 
and functions which arc assigned to it by the 
.statute, it cannot go beyond the main purpose 
for which it was constituted even though there 
may he no .specific prohibition against its doing 
.so. This view hits at long established practice. 
The Corporation has for a long time been dis- 
euwing almost cveiything tinder the sun, a 
practice which has often been criticised. 

"The Corporation of Bombay has often 
been the forum for the expression of opinions 
and .‘scntiincnt.s which transcend civic issues. 
8uch expression of opinion may not have called 
for the direct investment or expenditure of 
Municipal Funds; but under the view now 
taken even the expenditure involved in calling 
the meeting and conducting a debate would be 
regarded os an expenditure made out of Muui- 
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cipal Funds, not authorised by the statute. 
There are also certain other functions, of a 
ceremonial character, on which the Corporation 
does expend money—such as the civic welcomes 
and addresses presented to various visiting dig- 
iiitaries, Indian and foreign. There is also a 
convention under which delegates »to important 
conferences held in the city have received civic 
honours and hosfutality. It is a motley crow’d 
tluit has come in for such honour, and wlicn it 
has been rxteniled too far to cover sundry 
sportsmen, film pei>onalities and the like there 
has been a measure of public annoyance. Apart, 
however, from the merits of eacli event, all such 
proposals have to be subjected to the rigorous 
test wliethor such expenditure on them is autho¬ 
rised under any of the provisions of the hluni- 
cipal Act. There is no doubt that these issues 
will now have to be re-examined and the Cor¬ 
poration’s powers redefined. This will probably 
call for a clarifying amendment of the hlunici- 
pnl Act.” 

The implicaliuiis of the order of the Bom¬ 
bay lliirh Court in respect of the competence of 
the Municipal Corporation would seem to call 
for an examination of the position in Calcutta 
where the hTunicipal .'talute docs not <liffcr in 
any substantial losjicct from Bombay and where 
also the Corj)oration has many occa.sions com¬ 
mented ujion matters not strictly falling within 
Municipal competence as defined in the statute. 

Mmnamigement of Calcutta Schools 

Edueat’on in West Bengal seems to be in a 
state of chronic sickness. It is not always a ques¬ 
tion of money, but a question of motives and in¬ 
tentions. The school authorities—including the 
teachers also, it seems—in many cases exhibit 
such indifference to the students’ needs and 
problems as must appeal to any decent 
citizen. In a leading girls’ school of North 
Calcutta there is no provision for drinking 
water for the girls. The water supplied 
is most impure and the girls have to take 
Water from their homes month after month. 
Phis particular school has ample funds to im¬ 
prove its internal water-supply problem even 
by sinking a tubc-wnll, if necessary, but would 
not do so. The callousness of the authorities in 
attending to the primary needs of the little ones 
bos exposed many children to a prolonged 


danger of infection by various fatal diseases. 
Cannot the Education Department enforce even 
such a minimum provision for students’ welfare 
as the supply of pure drinking water in school? 

The Tram Strike 

The citizens of Calcutta have had untold 
hardship on account of the stoppage of the tram 
services in the city which began on August 12. 
The plight of the citizens can well be imagined 
w'ben it is recalled that even wdth the tram- 
cars, which curry over a million passengers 
daily, on the streets, people have for the greater 
part of the day travel on footboards for want 
of room inside the cai>'. To fill the gap created 
by the absence of the trams nearly 600 double- 
decker buses arc required. The Government 
tried to ease the situation by allowing more 
than 350 private bu.=cs running on suburban 
seiviccs to ply in Calcutta. The Labour Minis¬ 
ter, Sliri Abdus Sattar, [personally tried to in¬ 
duce the workers and the management to reach 
a settlemtnt but failed. It is about time there 
was a searching enquiry into the genesis of such 
strikes in public utility concerns. 

Mahajati Sadan Opened 

After a period of nineteen years to the 
day of the laying of its foundation stone by 
Gurudev Rabindranath. Mahajati Sadan 
(Hou.«e of the Nations), which had been con¬ 
ceived by Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, was 
opened by Dr. Bidlian Chandra Roy, Chief 
Minister of West Bengal on August 19, 1958. 
The building situated on Chittaranjan Avenue 
is an architectural beauty and has a large 
auditorium where public meetings and per¬ 
formances could be held. The Government of 
West Bengal has a proposal to start a good 
library to be housed there. Netaji’s memory 
would be honoured only if the Mahajati Sadan 
could be turned into a centre for the study and 
development of national culture in its 
broadest aspect. 

Indi/in National Bibliography 

The first issue of the “Indian National 
Bibliography” was recently published by the 
Central Reference Library of the Government 
of India, now situated at the National Library 
at Calcutta. The Bibliography is intended to 
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provide a systematic and exhaustive list of all 
books published in India, in English as well as 
in the fourteen languages listed in the 
Constitution for the promoion of scholar¬ 
ship and literary developments in the countrj’. 
The present issue lists the books received 
in the National Libiaiy, Calcutta, between 
October 1954 and December 1957 (under the 
provisions of the Deliveries of Books Act cveiy 
publisher in India is oliUped to send a copy of 
each of hi.s publication to the Xatioiud Libraiy, 
Calcutta, and two other National Libra’'iesl. 

Indiana in India and Abroad 

Indians often give vent to an woinuled 
feeditag when there is any incident involving 
refusal to admit an Indian into any foreign 
hotel or aircraft. There is nothing wrong in 
such protest inasmuch as every one has the right 
to an equal treatment as a liuiuan being. On 
such occasions the Covernment seemed to shan' 
the jMjople’p indignation at such discrimin ition. 
It was. therefore, intriguing to find a senior 
Indian Cabinet Minister defending discrimina¬ 
tion against Indians in an Indian hotel run by 
the Indian Government at the cost of Indian 
tax-payers in the capital city of India. It was 
disclosed during the question liours in the liOk 
8ablia that an Indian gentleman wearing dhoti 
was treated discourteously by the staff of the 
Asoka Hotel of Delhi. Shri Go^^Tld Ballabh 
Pant, the Home Minister, in a written isply to 
a member’s question tried to clarify the position 
and stated that tliero was no objection to wear¬ 
ing dhoti at the time of having dinner but for 
admittance into the dancing hall “more formal” 
dres.s would be required. The Minister’s expla¬ 
nation hardly improve.s the matter. There can 
be little justification for admittance to be re¬ 
fused because of the Indian dn's.s. The argu¬ 
ment about dancing w'ould bo seen in its true 
colours as one would recall that Indians have 
made outstanding dancing performances here 
and abroad in dhofiea without having to change 
their dresses. The people cannot allow such an 
insult to national tradition and culture at their 
own expense. 

Crisis in the Far East 

A renewed crisis raised its liead in the Far 
East during the closing days of Augu.st over 


the Chinese offshore islands which were now 
under Kuomintang occupation under American 
military protection. As Chinese guns pumped 
an estimated 50,000 shells at the Kuomintang 
strong-posts on the Quemoy group of island, the 
United States Government came out on August 
23 with a warning against any move to seize the 
Quemoy or Matsu islands. The U. S. latitude 
over the China question has openly been depre¬ 
cated not only by non-committed nations, such 
as, India and Egypt, but also by her A\’esten) 
allies even, notably Great Britain. If any State 
has any rights over the islands in question, it 
certainly is the People’s Republic of China and 
there is little justification for continued Ameri¬ 
can intervention in the Chine.se civil war. 

In this context, the American naval build 
up in the Far East and on the fringes of the 
Indian Ocean has naturally caused great un- 
easines.s in Asian minds. President Eisenhower’s 
statement that the one thousand U.S. marines 
in Singapore were (here for ‘‘recreational pur¬ 
poses’’ became le.ss convincing when read with 
reports of great influx of American war per¬ 
sonnel and materials in South Vietnam in flag¬ 
rant violation of the Geneva Agreement. 

Nuclear Disarmament? 

One of the welcome results of the Geneva 
Conference of atomic scientists, held between 
July 1 and August 21, was the announcement 
by the American and British Governments of 
their decision to suspend nuclear tests for one 
year from the date negotiations would begin . 
with the USSR for international ban on atomic 
tests. The conference was attended by atomic 
scientists from eight countries—United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Canada, Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
—^who discussed the feasibility of establishing 
a system of detecting nuclear tests secretly 
held in violation of any international agree¬ 
ment banning such tests. The experts’ report 
released on September 3 simultaneously in the 
capitals of the eight participating countrie.® 
recommended a nuclear test ban policing sys¬ 
tem of between 160 and 170 land stations and 
ten ships, scattered through all the continents 
and high seas, under the supervision of an inter¬ 
national control organ. These stations, the ex¬ 
perts believed, would detect nuclear explosion? '| 
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of more than 5 kilo tone under even difficult 
circiunstances, and might detect explosions of 
as little as one kilo ton under the most favour¬ 
able conditions. 

The report was signed by seven Western 
exports, headed by Dr. James B. Fisk of the 
United States, and If) iriombors of .the Commu¬ 
nist bloc delegations, headed by E. K. Fedorov 
of the Soviet Union. 

One hundred ten of the land-based control 
stations iceommcnded l)y the exj)erts would bo 
located on continental areas as follows: 

North America, 21; Europe 0; Asia 37, 
Austriiliu 7; South America 16; .\frica 16; 
Antarctica 4. Sixty more eontrol siutions 
would be established on Oceaiiie island-. .Most 
of the ten recommended de'tection ships would 
be scattered tlirougli the Pacific with one or 
two ill tile South Atlantic, American officials 
said in amplifying (be conference report. 

The exjierls recommended that an Inter¬ 
nationa! eontrol organ be rrcatc'd to 0 |.)f;rate 
the detection .system which would be based on 
the collection of samples of radioactive debris, 
recording of seismic, acoustic and bydro- 
acon.stic waves, monitoring of radio signals, 
and on-sitc inspection of unidentified events 
which would be suspected of being nuclear ex¬ 
plosions. 

The locations of control .stations. U.?. 
official.s explained, is related elo-ely to the 
existence of seismic regions (areas of strong 
earthquake activity) around the Pacific Ocean, 
with the adilition of the Caucasus in Soutlicrn 
Russia and small areas in Africa. This need 
for greater concentration of eontrol stations 
in seismic regions arises from the necessity of 
distinguishing between nuclear explosions and 
the more than il,500 seismic and other natural 
disturbances which occur each year with an 
intensity equal to a 5-kilo ton or more nuclear 
explosion. 

Control stations in continental earth¬ 
quake areas would be spaced about 1,000 kilo¬ 
meters apart, the report explained, and in 
aseismic (non-earthquake) areas about il,700 
kilometers apart. Ocean eontrol posts would 
be spaced from 2,000 miles (3,200 kilometers) 
to more than 3,500 miles (5,600 kilomet-ers) 
apart. Island control posts in seismic regions 
^’ould be about 1,000 kilometers apart. 


Officials who explained the report at. a 
news briefing w’ere unable to pve specific 
figures for the number of stations which would 
be established in the United States and (Soviet 
Russia. They pointed out that the determina¬ 
tion of stations needed for satisfactory detec¬ 
tion of violations of a test ban was made on 
strictly scientific considerations related to the 
natural seismic regions of the world, and with¬ 
out regard fo political considerations. 

Thus the .«jx stations regarded as necessary 
in Europe simply reflects the fact that Europe 
is not a seismic region. Stations in the Soviet 
Union arc counted in the total for both Europe 
and Asia, the officials explained. • 

The rejwrt made clear that each of the 
control j)Osts should regularly be equipped with 
apparatus for the dctcjJion of explosions by the 
acoustic and .'-cisinic methods, as well as by 
recording of radio signals an<l collecting of 
radioactive debris. 

Land stations on islands or near shores of 
oceans should have, in addition, apparatus for 
hydroacoustic detection of explosions. Ships, 
the report recommended, should have equip¬ 
ment to collect radioactive debris and to record 
underwater sounds of explosions. 

The exports estimated that each post would 
need about 30 persons possessing the neces.'-ary 
.‘'pecialities and qualifications. U.S. officials 
said in addition that probably 20 more might 
be needed for auxiliaiy servicing of the post. 
Thus, they estimated, personnel needed to 
operate the detection network might total 9,000. 

The implication throughout the Geneva 
di-scussions wa.s that the control posts would 
have to be manned in a way satisfactory to the 
International Control Organ, and there was no 
discussion of how many of each nationality 
would be assigned to each station. 

The question of specific sites for the land 
and island stations did not arise at the Geneva 
talks, and the experts did not feel it necessary 
to decide on this point. 

Ijabour and Opposition 

Labour trouble.s are on the increase all 
over India. The main reason of course is the 
failure of the Government to control the rise 
in prices. But the role the groups that form 
the Opposition in the legislatures are playing 
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18 that of adding fuel to the fires. This is a 
time of criKCfi which concerns the very exist¬ 
ence of the nation. Tills is being ignored by 
even the taner section of them. The follow¬ 
ing report is illustrative. 

Nkw Deli II, Aug. 27 — Dospito a con¬ 
certed attack by the Oppo-^ition, led by Mr. 
Asoka Mclita (PSP), in the I>»k Sabha today, 
Mr. S. K. Patil, Minister for Transport and 
Connnnnications, refused to admit that the 
Govornniont had rejected the Chandhri 
Committee’s reconimendalions on the dock 
and port workers’ demands 

On the contrary, the Minmler ernpha- 
(ically iinaintained that of the three major 
r«coimneiidations—rationalization of pay- 
scale, decasnalization and retirement benefits 
-the first two liad been .aeoepted to a large 
extent. Ja the case of the third, unil.itei'al 
decision would not be proyier since the second 
pav commission was considering the issue. 

The House was discussing’ a motion by 
lifr. Asoka Mehta and Mr N. G. Goniy on 
the Clmndhri Committee’s report on port 
and dock workers’ demands and the Oov- 
crument’s resolution on it. 

Mr ISIehta aeensed the Government of 
wholly rejfofing the repot throngh a pislicy 
of procrasfination and non-fiilfilmmt of 
promi'^cs given from time to time. He was 
pariienl.'iry critieal of tlse Government’s 
stand tliat it could not extend to port and 
dock workers’ retirement benefits which 
were not available to other Go' ernment em¬ 
ployees. Was it the policy of the Govorn- 
mont, he a^ked, to treat all its employees 
on the same level whethei they were emplo¬ 
yed in a steel factory or the railways or the 
docks. 

Similar sentiments were expressed by 
Mr. Anthony Pillui (PSP), and two Comminists 
members, Airs. Parvatlii KrisUnnn and Mr. 
Tanganiani. 

“Breach of Faith” 

Charactortizing the Government’s atlinde 
as a “breach of Faith” Me. Pillai maintained 
that the Government had only aeccjited those 
recommendations, which related to leave 
benefits and hours of w'ork. lie, therefore, 
suggested, in a substitute motion, that a 
mediator wth powers of arbitration shouhl 
be appointed to end the unrest among dock 


workers. Mrs. Krishnan, on the other hand 
warned the Government that the workers 
could not be restrained much longer. 

Mr. Patil’s main argnment was that the 
Federation did not want uniformity so much 
as maximization of pay-scales. It was not 
prepared to accept an average of all the 
diirer<M)t scales, but the highest prevalent 
an\'where. The Goverment at best*couId 
guarantee the conlinnancc of higher scales 
wherever prevalent. He denied Airs Krish- 
nan’s elmrge of victimization in Calcutta 
port and wished that the workers were not 
exploited for political ends. 

The Opposition di<l not accept the 
Minister’s argument that it w’onld take a 
long lime to end all discrepancies in wage- 
scales, nor was it convinced of his inter- 
pn'alaiion of the principle of equal pay 
for etjual work. 

Air Alehta, therefore, once again appealed 
to him to accept the reconintendations of 
their own t-pe<uf5eaiiy chosen officer and not 
to “confuse the issue when charity can be 
achieved easily.” 

’I’lie House rejected Mr Pillni’s sub- 
’fitute motion. 

Initiating the debate, Air A^oka Mehta 
said he had souglit this diseiisssion because 
he had an impression that all was niit well 
with the ports and docks. 

“It is quite possible that unless prompt 
measures are taken we max’ once again bo 
confroted with .a situation we faced a few 
days ago.” 

Country’s Loss 

Air Anthony Billai said that the problems 
of port and dock workers had not been 
siiccessfullv tackled for the past eleven 
y«'ars with the result that an increase in the 
productivity and output of these workers 
had b''en lo.st to the country. He thought 
the Government’s decisions on the commit- 
tee’s reconimendation.s was not likely to 
bring industrial peace. 

Intervening in the debate. Mr Raj 
Bahadur, Alinister for Shipping, said the 
Government had found that it could not 
take a final decision on certain raattera 
raised by the Chaudhri Committee’s reeom- 
mendationp. For instance the committee 
hail not fixed scales of wages for all cate- 
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gories o£ workurs and had left certain 
matters to bo settled at the port udniiniatra- 
tion level. Similarly about retirement 
benefits the recomiueudations were 
provisional. 

Ho regi’ctted that the port and dock 
workora’ strike should have ^become an 
'iistrumeut of political agitation, aud said 
it was time that an agrteiiient was reached 
aniotig all concerned that labour unrest in 
the country should not be used for political 
euds. 

Mr. Patil appealed to Mr. As oka Mehta 
and other labour leaders to ii,e their influence 
and see that the demands of the dock work¬ 
ers wore dealt witli in a helpful and 
eon&trnctivc laanuer. 

Kleniiig to the oontentiou that the 
efficiency ot the dock workers laid increased 
and. therefore, their demands slionld be. met. 
Mr. Patil said the el'licieney of the dock 
workers had inciTase.d because they were 
put on a pioee-rater sy.stein. lie alsi; said 
that profits in an iudustrv in which the 
Gov(Tnineut had a monopoly were not entiily 
due to the re.-.ult.s of laboiu'. 

[{oCt. Rvlation^ in the (/.<S.A, 

'J’he dominance of arrogant racialism in purls 
of tile linited States of America was provided by 
the State (Jovernments’ refusal to juit intei eiTece 
tlic U.S. Supreme Couit'.s vi idict out-lavving 
segregation m m-IiooIs. Tlic most llagrant ease 
has been in J.ittlc Eock, Arkansas, where tlie 
Governor, Mr. Faubu.s forcibly undid the inte¬ 
gration voluntarily decided upon by the Little 
Hock School Boartl. The School Board whose 
keenncs.s for integration was not very great then 
oiitaincd the approval of tlie Federal Di.strict 
Judge Harry J. Lcndey for a two-aiui-a-half- 
year susjiension of the integiation program. On 
August 18 this order of Ihe Federal District 
Judge was overruled by the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals at St. Ijouis by a vote of six 
to one. Delivering the majority judgment Judge 
Maron O. Matthes, said: “We say the time 
has not yet come in these United States when 
«n order of a Federal Court must be whittled 
away, watered down or shamefully withdrawn 
ill the face of violent and unlawful acts of indi¬ 
vidual citizens.” The white community in 
Little Rock w'us very much dismayed by this 


order of the eourt insisting upon integration 
and applications were immediately filed for 
a stay of the execution of the court’s order 
pending appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
On August 2i, the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals granted the prayer for a stay of the 
execution of its order for thirty days. The 
Supreme Court in its ruling on September 12 
refused to grant the Little Rock School Board 
any delay in integration at the Central High 
School. Meanwhile on August 27 both Ilousea 
of the .Arkansas State Legislature had approved 
with overwhelming majority a bill proposed 
by the Governor, Mr. Faubus, giving him 
authority to clo.'.e sehooLs rather than .submit 
lo enfoii-i'd integration ot while and negro 
ehildren. The .situation after the latest Supreme 
(.’ourt order was tense as would appear from 
the following report by licutcr: 

Lit (It Rock, S"pt. 1,'L—“Dejmfy Federal 
Mar.shals j-tivamod into Little Rock today 
from States tliroughout the South and South¬ 
west, to be ready in case they arc needed to 
help enforce order on ‘school day’ on Monday 
morning. 

“Only a few hnur.-i after the Supreme Court 
in AVa.'-hington yesterday ordered integration 
to be resumed at the Central High School, 
Governor Faubus put into operation his care¬ 
fully-prepared legal machinery to forestall it. 

“He signed the law passed recently in 
special ses.sioii by the Stale's logi.slaturo, to 
edost; «dl school- ij integration w'as ordered, 
and then prochiimcd them elo.sed. Later he 
ordorid a meeting of State police in hi.s office. 

“lie said he did not think the Federal 
G'jvernnient had the power to prevent him 
from closing Little Rock schools. He was con¬ 
vinced tlie Government had no law under 
which he rould bo arrested because, a.s the head 
of a sovereign State, he had power to adopt 
measure.^ he thought necessary. 

“Plan.s have already been w’^orked out by 
the city authorities w’ith the co-operation of 
the U.S. Attorney-Generars Office to prevent 
a recurrence of last year’s violence in the city 
—when Federal troops finally had to be called 
in to escort nine negro children into the 
school. 

“As Deputy Marshals arrived here Jthey 
went straight to briefings infoming them of 
these plans for the marshals to maintain order 
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in the grounds of the school, while city police 
attempted to keep mobs from forming in the 
streets around. 

“Opposition to the Governor* moA'c appeared 
immediately from a surprising source. A 
woman who said she believed in racial segrega¬ 
tion but did not want the schools elosed, 
instructed her lawyer to challenge the new law 
in a State court, asking for a judgment to void 
Mr. Fauhus’s order as unconstitutional.’' 

Tince Riots in Britain 

Race riots broke out in i)arts of England 
during th-e latter part of Augii.st. Whites and 
the coloured people from the We-t Indies w'cre 
involved in the elashe.s in which the colouied 
suff'ered more. Thoughtful .sections of British 
public oi'ininn have shown remarkable sobriety 
in denouncing the hoodlums in the strongest 
terms and the Government, which wn.'s, perhap.s, 
not prepared for .«uch violence at the start, 
eventually reacted with a .stern refusal t(, the 
.suggestion for the restriction of immigration of 
Commonwealth citizens into the United King¬ 
dom. 

Referring to tho,^e unfortunate occurrences 
Mr. James Cowley write.s in the StaUsman, 
August 3il; 

“Last week-end’s sickening cxamiile of 
what can happen in a normally well-behaved 
English eity wh'f'n siiiipi e.ssed racial tension 
violently erupts ha.s been a chastening experi¬ 
ence for many of us. No longer can we afford 
to point a smugly superior finger at Little 
Rock. To what extent must the British them¬ 
selves share blame for the disgrace that has 
lallen on Nottingham? Ought not more deter¬ 
mined step,- liave been taken by both sides to 
snuff out the smouldering ember.s of mutual 
suspicion, intolerance anrl fear before the 
powder keg exploded? These are qiie.rtions to 
which answers are now being urgently sought 
not only in Motlingham—whieh, ironically, i.s 
the last place in Knglan<l where sueh trouble 
was expected—but also in larger cities like 
London, Birmingham, Glasgow', Liverpool and 
Manchester, where the successful integration of 
strong immigrant communities with the native 
popylations pose problems of some delicacy as 
well as complexity 

''In London, certain areas have been heavily 


populated in the post-war years by particular 
groups of immigrants. The Nigerians and 
Ghanaians tend to congregate in Clapham and 
Westbourne Grove. Greek and Turki.sh Cyp¬ 
riots favour St. Pancras, Islington and Cam¬ 
den Town. Malayans and people from adjacent 
part.s of the.Commonwealth are to be^ found 
ino.stly in Bay.swater. The ubiquitous^ West 
Indians can be seen in all the&e places but more 
i)articularly in Brixton, Camberw'ell, Padding¬ 
ton and Netting Hill Gate. The Netting Hill 
Gato-.Sliepherd.s Bush area has been un.-cttlcd 
for tile last three week.s, with fights and at¬ 
tempts t,o run down pedestrians with cars on 
Satur«lay nights. Between 3,000 and 6,000 West 
Iiidian.s live there, mostly in poor-housing con¬ 
ditions, among a population lai'gely comiio-cd 
of people who arc themselvc.s not Londoners and 
have little community life. In the Hammer¬ 
smith area there ha.s been a recent outburst by 
gangs of Teddy hoys said to Ijo cruising the 
.streets on w'cek-end evenings looking for Afri¬ 
cans or West Indian.s. They are said to choo.sc 
streets where only the occasional coloured 
person is to be seen, and then to attack in the 
ratio of half a dozen to one.” 

Evidently the cases of lawles.sncss in Bri¬ 
tain, as elsewhere, arc duo as much to sheer 
hooliganism as to racial tensions. 

Politics in Pakistan: Role of Ciml Servants 

Politics in the young State of Pakistan has 
tended to be spectacular. The dismissal of the 
various provincial governments and of Prime 
Minister Nazimuddin was certainly a startling 
development. Who were the forces behind these 
developments? Undoubtedly the civil sen'ants 
of Pakistan have played a significant role in 
these kaleidoscopic political changes. “The 
Government of Pakistan,” writes Dr. Khalid 
B. Sayoed in an article in the Pacific Affairs, 
“may be described as a pyramid carwd out of 
a single rock, and . . . the civil .servants have 
captured the apex of the pyramid.” Summing 
up the role of the civil servants Dr. Sayced 
writes; “The British often used to describe the 
Indian Civil Service as the steel frame of the 
w’hole structure which constituted the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Today in the Government of 
Pakistan the civil servants often play an even . 
more powerful role than that of their imperial 
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predecessors. Their ascent to power has been 
both steady and dramatic. Under the dominat¬ 
ing personality of the Quaid-i-Azam (Mr. 
Jinnah) and his successor, Liaquat Ali Khan, 
the civil servants effectively controlled the 
entire adminifetration in the provinces and the 
politicians there w'cre kept in poWer subject to 
their willingness to obey Central Government 
directives.” iSince the death of Liaquat Ali, the 
power and authority of the civil scrvnnt.s have 
incrcas^'d all the more. As the West Paki.'-tanis 
outnumber East Pakistanis by live to one in 
the Central services and as practically all the 
key administrative i)o.sts in the provinces are 
manned by the officers Ix'longing to the Central 
services, the Ministries in East Pakistan have 
always had particular difficulty in the execution 
of their policies which were not to the liking of 
the Bevretaries. “Since politicians often cham¬ 
pioned the cause of provincial autonomy and 
stressed the uniquene.ss of Bengali culture,” Dr. 
Sayeed noUs, “the West Pakistani ci\il s('rvtints 
rculd claim that they had to act as the ptecl 
framework which maintained the national unity 
and .solidarity of Pakistan. During the PKODA 
(Public and Reprcst'ntative Officers Disquuli- 
tication Act) proceedings in.stituted against the 
provincial Minister of Ffnance and Commerce, 
Mr. Hameeilul Iluei Chowdhury, the Chief 
Secretary (a civil servant) revealed in Septem¬ 
ber, 1950, that under instructions from the 
Central Government he had effectively stoi)pcd 
the export of steel drums to India which had 
been ordered by Mr. Chowdhury. Since then it 
has been constantly asserted by iiolitioians 
both in the East Bengal Legislative Assembly 
and in the Constituent Assembly that the tffiief 
Secretary used to send fortnightly rejjorts on 
the activities of provincial Ministers to the 
Central Government.” 

Pakistan’s political history ami)ly bears out 
the fact that the meddling into politics by the 
civil servants does not conduce either to poli¬ 
tical .stability or to the democratic development 
of a nation. With the sphere of governmental 
action expanding at a tremendous pace in many 
countries there has arisen a very real danger of 
bureaucratic domination of national politics. 
Many observers have pointed to the inhibiting 
lole of the civil servants in Free India and it 
can only be utter {shortsightedness to be obli* 
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vious of the potential threat presented from 
this wing. Pakistan’s example is too living a 
pointer to be overlooked. 

The Limit of Territorial Waters 

In recent weeks an international contro¬ 
versy has been raised over the limit of terri¬ 
torial waters. The Government of Iceland 
promulgated an order, dVective from Septem¬ 
ber 1, extending the Iiniit.>i of her territorial 
waters to twelve miles from shore. The British 
GovernjU'Cnt which has all along opposed the 
suggo-'^lion of extending the limit of territorial 
waters beyond three miles declared it would 
not recognise the new 12-niile limit and sent 
British trawlers to fish wit'nin the Icelandic 
territorial waters. The Britisli action naturally 
caused much caustic reaction on the part of the 
Government of Itcland which has no military 
foree. Neutral opinion everywhere has been 
slioekcd at this British aggressiveness in directly 
violating the declared decis'ion of a foreign 
government. The Britisli decision was all the 
more unfortunate as tlu- recent Geneva Con¬ 
ference on the* Law of the Sea, which was at¬ 
tended by the delegation from 86 States, 
adojited a (.’onvention which clearly rejected 
the idea of a three-mile limit. The speeches 
nuule during the season of the Geneva Con- 
ferenee conclusively demonstrated that the 
thrcc-milc limit was not a generally re- 
oognized rule of the Law' of tlie Sea. As a 
matter of fact, it was given by the information 
gathered by the Secretariat of the Conference, 
19 countries only had a three-mile limit, while 
26 had limits varying between 3 and 12 miles. 
The British action in violating Icelandic terri¬ 
torial waters within the 12-mile limit becomes 
even less supportable. 

Increasing International Liqiiirlity 

It is now being felt in international mone¬ 
tary circles that in recent years there has been 
a shortage in international liquidity to cope 
with the growing volume of world trade. It is 
contended that since 1937. the flow of world 
trade has increased fourfold in terms of money 
value, but the world monetary gold stocks have 
risen by not much more than onc-half. Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower has requested the Secretary of 
the U.S. Treasury to projiose at the forthcom¬ 
ing annual meeting of the IMF at New Delhi 
in October, that prompt consideration be given 
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to the advisability of a {'cneral increase in the 
f|iiotas assigned to the member Oovernments. 
The idea is that by raising tlu' ([uotas of mem¬ 
ber countries, the international !i(|iii(lity can 
also be raised and this will enable the ITMF to 
increase its lending operations for the purpose 
of facilitating world trade. !Many member 
countries arc slmrt of gold or dollar to finance 
their imports. The problem of international 
liquidity is to be vicAved in t('im.s of increased 
holdings of cold or dollar. 

'While it i.s desirable that the volume ot 
international liriuidity is to be increased to ke(')) 
pace with the growing volume of world trade, 
it is to be noted that incrca>ing the licjuidity 
is closely connected vith increasing the gold 
holdings of tho.nieml)er countries. And therein 
lies the crux of the ])roltlem. Most of the mem¬ 
ber countries of the IMF are now short of gold 
holdings and they arc not in a iiositioii to 
inerea.se their (piotas by eoiitiihuting more gold 
or dollar to their higher riuotas whieh may he 
as.signed to them if this proposal is aceei>led. As 
for example, India will find it difficult to aug¬ 
ment her gold (piolas. But it is al.'-o imperative 
that the international li((uidi1y slumld he raised. 
The best way to do (hat is to introduce the free 
and multilateral eonvertihiliiy whieli was 
aceejited in the Havana 'brade Chailer as the 
goal of the po.st-war world trade. But tliat pro- 
[)Osal has been shelved to tlic cold storage ever 
since its ineeptior. and instead the (ieneral 
\greemeiit on Tariff and Tnuh* was accepted 
(hereby enabling the countries of the world t*' 
prevent the free- convertibility with the help of 
exchange restrictions. The liquidity can be in¬ 
creased by introducing fr?c convertibility of 
currencies, instead of raising the quotas of the 
member-countries of ttu' IMF in terms of gold 
or dollar, both of which arc in short supply at 
the moment. 

Tsmn Success in the Erujlish ('hinnci 

Shri Brojon Das, 27-yeur-old .'wimmer 
fnnn East Pakistan, (‘ariied thi' di'«tinction of 
being the first Asian to cross the Engli-li C'han- 
n(*l when on August 23, he landi'd just ea'-t of 
Dover Harbour after a gruelling 14 hour.s ami 
57 minutes’ swim across the ehannel from 
Cape Clris Nez in France. While the English 
Channel has been crossed by many, among 
whom were a few girls, before Shri Das no 


Asian could achieve this feat so far, mainly 
due to the extremely different climatic condi¬ 
tions over the channel. Shri Das’ performance 
in crossing the channel has thus been very 
creditable and we offer him our eomplimcnte. 

The Slatesmaii's Dacca corresimndciit 
adds: 

“Das owes a debt to one-time Indian <hoo 
swiiiimer, Prafulla Cliosh. It was Ghosh who 
in 1948 \\as largely rcsjjonsibln for re-kindling 
ill Das an interest in competitive swimming 
after he had deserted the sport after a short 
career during his schooldays for a spell at 
athletics and football. He trained under Ghosh 
ami Shyaiuajiada Goswaini in Calcutta and in 
the three years 1918-50 came second and third 
in the West Bciural (.''hampionships competing 
as a I’akistani. In 1951-52 and again in 1954 
he won the 100 metres free style event in the 
West Bengal Chaniiiionships which lie entered 
this lime with the permission of the Ea.st 
Pakistan Sports Federation. 

“He piaeeil second in the same event in 
the Pakistan ()iyni|uc Games in Lahore in 
I'.A') witli (he (hen record timing of 1 min, 7 
see. and two years later in the National 
Olynipies in Dacca won the 100 and 400 metres 
free stvle fvents, e-lahlishing a new record of 
1 min. ft see. in tlu' former. He also won the 
1,500 metres event. |)iit was disqualified as he 
was down as a reseive and should not have 
raced. 

“In 1956 he J'oprcsonted Dacca University 
111 Karachi's Dilwar Swimming Pool, winning 
the '100 yards, 400 yards and 1,500 yards free 
style events in record timings. The following 
year he set up a record of 2 min. 30 sec. in 
the 200 metres free t'tylc in the Provincial 
Swimming ('hampionships in Dacca.” 

The Fr( amble to the Visit 

The following piece of news emanating 
from Karachi gives the preamble to the recent 
Neliru-Nooii talks. It is reproduced in full be¬ 
low’ as later events will undoubtedly pin point 
it. 

Karachi, Sept. 1—The Pakistani Prime 
Minister, Mr Feroz Khan Noon, announced 
in the National Assembly today that the 
Secretary-level conference, ii(iw being held 
in Karachi to resolve the Indo-Pakistani 
border disputes, has'^almost completely failed.” 
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As such, Mr. Noon said, he had now an 
'n[)hill task^^ in new Delhi when he went 
(lu re for talks with India's Prime Minister 
, on the same issue on September 9. 

Explaining his statements in an inter¬ 
view later, Mr. Noon said the two secretaries 
— India's Coinnionwelth Relations Secretary 
M. J. Desai, and Paldstan's Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. M. S. A. Raig—had not been 
jible to reach an agreement on any major 
border question. 

‘^Tho talks, as I see them, have almost 
completly failed to produce any solution/^ 
h(i said. 

Indian delegation sources refused to 
comment on Mr. Noon's statement. They 
said the talks would be resumed tomorrow, 

Mr. Noon also told tlie Assembly that 
he intended to call an all party conference to 
evolve a national policy on Kashmir a< 
the end of this niniith 

Leaders of the Pakistan-held parts f)f 
Kashmir would also l)e invited to tlui con- 
feienec to deliberah* ^^calmly and coolly" on 
Pakistan’s next stc]) in what Mr. Noon 
d(‘scribed as ^achlevinfrecdoni for Kashmir." 

^ Mr. Notni was rej)lying to a tw^o-hour 
debate on an adjournment motion tabled 
by an Opposition rnembej’, Main Munitaz 
Dulatana, to condemn the (lovernment’s 
action in arresting Chaudhri (jlliulam Abbas 
wdio had suuglit to cross the cease-fire line 
witli some volunteers on fliine 29. 

The motion was talked out. 

Throe former Prime Ministers of Pakistan 
—Mr. H. S. Suhravv.irdy, Mr. 1. f. Chun- 
drigar and Clioudhury Moliamrned Ali—spo¬ 
ke on the motion, the latter two criticizing 
the Government action. 

Mr. Noon said he agreed with the objective 
of Chaudhri Ghulam Abbas but did not 
approve of his action. Ho counselled patience 
and said he would not like the members to 
talk in bellicose terms in view of his forth¬ 
coming visit to new Delhi. He suggested 
a friendly approach to Tndo-Pakistani 
l>roblein. 

“For 10 years Pakistan indulged in 
tlireats of war," Mr. Noon said, “The threats 
brought no result If India is assured of 
Pakintan's friendly feelings, and if that can 
solve the problems between the tw^o 
countries, I want to give the friendly 
^^pproach a chance. If a peaceful approach 


and friendly attitude do not help us in 
reaching a solution to our problems, let us 
devise other methods. Let us for a little 
while see if the friendly approach succeeds 
in solving the problems. 

am personally of the view that war 
will destroy both countries in the final 
analysis." 

He told members that Pakistan's next 
step on the question of Kashmir should be 
discussed in a different atmosphere. He did 
not want the talk of war to be made in public. 
“Then, if something happens, we shall be 
accused of having talked of war and ^no 
friendly power wdll come to our help," he'^ 
said. 

A reception in honnur of the Indian 
delegation to the Sooretaries' talks will be 
given by the Ministry of P^orcu'gn Atlairs and 
Commonwelth Relations tomorrow. 

India's acting High Commissioner in 
Karachi, Mr. S. N. Mitra, gave a rc'oeption 
in bononr of the delegation tonight 

The rhirk(frou7nl of Qiieinoy 

The New York Times lias given a picture 
of the (mtirc situation at Quemoy, up to the 
blockadinc: by coastal gunfire. The background 
picture given by it, (hough given from the U.S. 
Tioint of view, is fairly aceurate in all aspects. 
We tliink this is wortliy of record and as such 
we civf* it in extenso. 

The Communist seizure and consolidation 
of power on tlie mainland of China a decade ago 
initiated an era of grave an almost continuous 
crisis in the Far East. P^mdametally, the 
crisis were caused by the expansionist pre- 
sure of the Peiping regime in co-operation 
with the Russia and the world Communist 
movement. The presure was felt in Korea, 
in Indo-Ohina and thronghont South-east Asia, 
and even in the far western reaches of the 
China land mass on the borders of India and 
Tibet. 

Within that context, the conflict between 
the Chinese Communist regime and the na¬ 
tionalist Government on Taiwan was at first 
largely symbolic. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek had fled to Taiwan and several of the 
smaller offshore islands with an army of about 
000,000 after his Government collapsed on 
the mainland in 1949. Rut his cause whs 
clearly hopeless ; his threats to reconquer 
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China, hollow. Up to the summer of 1950, 
official United States policy was to deal gin- 
p;erly with Chiang, discourage his notions of 
reconquest, and to accept the fact that Pei- 
pincr would ultimate establish control over 
Taiwan and the smaller ofTshore islands. 

Communist afrpjression in Korea in 1950 
chanp^ed that j^olicy. AVashinpfton ro-evaliiated 
the stratojric importaiu’C of Taiwan—a link 
in the great island chain formed by Japan to 
the nortli and the Phili[)pincs to the south—in 
the light of the clear evidence that the Com¬ 
munists were ready to pursue tlieir Ear Tiast 
aiujs by force. Tb'esidont Truman ordered the 
U, M. Seventh El cc‘t to patrol the waters in 
the ]()0-niile wide stretch betwrien Taiwan 
and the mainland and in Jbb.'i President 
Pisenliower announced a policy generally 
de'-'cribed as “unleashing C'hiang Kai- 
slu'k.” In purely military terms, tlie ‘^unlea¬ 
shing’^ was meaningless. Teashed or un¬ 
leashed, Oliiaug was in no position to launch 
a sorioiis attack against tlu' mainland unless 
backed to the hilt by U. military force, 

lint the new policy created a certain amount 
of psychological ])ressurc against the P(‘iping 
regime and it implicity committed the Ignited 
States to the fortunes of the ('liiaiig Goyern- 
nmnt and the territory it held, including a 
rnimber of isbands right on (.’ommunist Cliina’s 
doorstep. Chief among them were the tiuc- 
iuo\’.-i, which lie just oil Amoy harbour three to 
five ‘miles from the coast, and the Matsus, 
150bodies to the north and about ten miles 
from "the mainland. 

The Quomoy and Matsu islands have since 
become tlie danger points in tlic conflict be¬ 
tween Communist China and the U. S. in the 
Far East. The first inajor crisis over them 
occurred in 1!)55 when Peiping luuuched a 
series of raids and artillery attacks as an 
a])parcnt prelude to invasion. The U. S. res¬ 
ponse was the ■.Formosa Pe.soliition of 1955, 
overwhelmingly ])assed by both Houses of 
Congros.s, which stated : 

That the President of the United States 
be and hereby is authorised to c‘mj)loy the 
armed forces of the United States as he deems 
necessary for the specific purpose of securing 
Formosa (Taiwan) and the Pescadores (a 
group of islets off the coasts of Taiwan). 


In terms of Quemoy and Matsu, the mean¬ 
ing of the resolution—deliberately ambiguous 
—was to leave to the President’s discretion 
whether an attack on the islands might be a 
throat to the security of Taiwan. The Chiang 
Government, however, interpreted the resolu¬ 
tion a.s encouragement to reinforce it^ garri¬ 
sons on (i,neinoy and Matsu. Aa steady 
military build-up began. 

The United States’ allies were deeply di.s- 
turbed by the Formosa Resolution and the 
potential commitment to (^.iienioy and Matsu. 
But Communist pressure again.st the island 
eased after the Formosa Resolution and the 
issue receded. 

Then last month, signs began to accumulate 
that new trouble was brewing. On July 31, 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev journeyed 
1o Pcipirig for a four-day conference with 
Chinc.se Communist leader Mao-T.se-tiing. In 
the weeks imme<liately following the Peiping 
conference, the evidence pointed to a Mao- 
Khnishch<‘T decision on new military moves 
in Taiwan Strait. Stepped up Communist 
artillery bomberdraent of (Quemoy culminated 
on Aug. 23 in the heaviest shelling in the 
island’s history. 

The attacks produced warnings from Sec¬ 
retary of State John Foster Dulles and Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower, but the warnings had no 
marked effect on Communist military activity 
in the Strait. Once again the question came 
up as to whether the United States, under 
the term.s of the fonnosa Resolution, intended 
to defend the offshore islands. Thus the stage 
was set for the events of la.st week. 

The week began with concentrated efforts 
by the Communists to blockade the 100,000 
man Quernoy garrison with fleets of torpedo 
boats. The Nationalist claim to have sunk a 
number of torpedo boats, but the claims as well 
as the actual Communist naval strength in the 
area were matters of dispute. One thing seemed 
certain : the blockade was creating a serious 
problem for the Nationalists. A Nationalist 
s])okcsman said : ‘^Our supply line to the 
offshore islands is threatened and there is a 
limit beyond which we alone will not be able 
to solve the problem,” 



INDIA’S ACHIEVEMENT OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS AND SONYA RUTH DAS 
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The outstanding social movement in modern 
India is that of nationalism for the acliicvc- 
nunt of Swaraj (independence). The origin of 
this movement may be traced back to the early 
thirties of the last century, when Rammohun 
Roy took great interest in politics and even 
advised, when in England, the East India 
Company to include educated Indians in their 
Civil Service. About the same time, a small 
political organization called ‘‘Young India” and 
a British Indian Society \\'erc founded in Eng¬ 
land. In 1843 there were also founded, in Cal¬ 
cutta, the Bengal Asiatic Society and the Ben¬ 
gal Land-owncJ's’ Society, which were amal¬ 
gamated in 1851 into the British India Asso¬ 
ciation, the first Indian political organization. 
In 1852 the Association presented a petition to 
the British Parliament, setting forth India’s 
grievances regarding revenue, industry, and 
education, and demanding the admission of 
Indians into higher administrative services 
and legislative councils. 

By this time, a small group of educated 
Indians made their appearance as a result of 
English education introduced about a genera¬ 
tion earlier. The reluctance of the Briti.sh 
Government to admit Indians into the adminis¬ 
tration of their own country and the increas¬ 
ing distress of the rural population caused great 
discontent among the rising educated classes. 
The vernacular press was started in 1816, and 
tli(‘ Hindu Patriot (founded in English in 1853) 
and the Soma Prakash (founded soon after in 
Bengali) strongly criticized the British policy 
regarding tho annexation of the territories by 
Eord Dalhousic and the Afghan War in the 
seventies. The first organization of the 
educated classes was also founded in 1875. 
With a view to suppressing the discontent and 
criticism, Lord Lytton passed the Vernacular 
Press Act in 1878, but this was repealed by 
liOrd Ripon in 1882. 
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A still more important factor in the growth 
of Indian nationalism was the Illbcrt Bill, 
introduced in the Governor-Generars Council 
in 1883, to grant the right to Indian-born 
judges and magistrates to hear accusations 
brought against European residents. The Bill 
provoked strong opposition among indigo-plan¬ 
ters in Bihar, tea-planters in Assam, and jute- 
mill owners in Calcutta. A compromise wiis 
effected but the educated Indians strongly re- 
s-ented the attack of the British on the probity 
of Indian judges and magistrates, thus creat¬ 
ing a favorable background ior the rise of 
nationalism. 

d. The Political Motoment 

Closely connected with the Renaissance 
and, as an integral part of it, was the politi¬ 
cal movement, which began by the middle of 
the nineteenth century and took its definite 
shape after a generation. 

The Indian National Con chess 

The most important political movement 
in India was the All-India National Congress 
founded in 1885 by A. 0. Hume, a retired 
Civil Servant, The underlying motive of this 
initiative was the desire on the part of Lord 
Dufferin, the Viceroy, and of Mr. Hume to 
create an opportunity for the educated classes 
to discuss India’s political and econonric ques¬ 
tions under safe guidance and to secure their 
loyal support for British rule. The avowed 
objectives of the Congress were, howover, laid 
down at the time of its foundation in the follow¬ 
ing terms: (1) The fusion into one national 
whole of all the different and discordant ele¬ 
ments of the people; (2) regeneration of the 
mental, moral and political life of tlie nation; 
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and (3) consolidation of Indo-British union 
by removing all obstacles. 

Eroju the very beginning, the Congress 
movement had been dominated by the inoderates, 
who looked upon India as a part of the Britisli 
Empire and demanded India’s representation 
in the legislature and the Civil yerviee. 

But the famine and the plague, as well ns 
the riot of 189l>-97, brought about a rapid 
growth of the radical party, und(>r the leader¬ 
ship of B. G. Tilak, a great scholar and con¬ 
servative leader, who took rather a sectarian 
attitude towards Indian nationalism. Tilak's 
followers were called nationalists or extremists, 
in contrast with the moderates u ho were in con¬ 
trol of the Congres:.s. 

In 1905, the C ongress movcmenc entered a 
new phas('. In Lrd<‘i' to suj)press the rising 
spirit of nationalisjn, of which Calcutta with 
its advanced culture was the center. Lord 
Curzun devised the plan ol the partition of 
Bengal; thus Eastern Bengal, with its Moslem 
majority, became a new province. The Ben¬ 
galees, especially the Hindus, stioiigly protested 
against the partition and proclaimed the boycott 
of British goods on August 7, 1905. Tlie Cal¬ 
cutta session of the Congress in 1906 adopted 
new inograms ol the Swaraj (s(‘lf-gov('rnment), 
the Swadeshi (promotion of domestic industry), 
and national education as its goals and sup- 
poned the hoycett movement of Bengal. The 
control of the Congl•es^ by sexeral orthodox 
Hindus, who extolled the glory of Hindu culture 
trom the national jiliitiorm, alienated some of 
the IMoslem leaders from the f'ongrcss move¬ 
ment. The Surat session of (lie Congre.-s in 
1907 sa\\ the open .split hetween the mttderates 
und radicals over the que.'tion of the Congress 
policy, the moderate wing w'iiming the control 
of the Congress. 

In the meanliino the parlition of Bengal 
had aroused strong inciignation throughout the 
country, especially in Bengal, where the move¬ 
ments for Swaraj, Swadeshi, national education, 
and csficcially boycott were vigorously carried 
on; but the boycott movement met with strong 
reprepion from the Oovernmeiit. A Seditious 
Meeting Act was passed in 1907, giving extra¬ 
ordinary power.s to the Police and the Courts. 

As a re-’ult, underground and terrorist move- 
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ments appeared but these were severely sup- 
I)resscd. The Act of d818 providing for the 
arrest and deportation of a person without 
trial was revived and Lala Lajpat Rai, the 
political leader of the Punjab, was deported to 
Burma. A Press Act was pas.«cd in 1910 for 
supi>ressing .the revolutionary ideas of th§ press. 
B. G. Tilak, the radical leader of Poo^a, was 
sentenced to imprisonment for six years in 
1911. In the same year, the partition of Bengal 
was revoked and the Congres.s adopted a con¬ 
ciliatory policy. 

The World War of 1914-1918 brought a 
new outlook in India, The country wliole- 
lieurtcdly ^upported the Biiti?li against Ger¬ 
many and the other Central Powers, mobilized 
over one and a (piarter million men and contri¬ 
buted a hundred million pounds to the Imperial 
War Fund. A great event of the time was, 
howewr, the Hitidu-Moslem reconciliation. In 
1916, a Ilome-rulc movement wa^ started by 
Tilak and Annie Besant, the Theosophical 
leader, and was aeeoptcd by both Congress and 
the Moslem League. A Cougrc-ss-Leaguc Pact 
wa'< signed, i)roviding separate eleetorales and 
weiglitagc to the minority and demanding a 
partnership with self-governing dominions in 
the British Em])irc. IncKasing leusinn belwecii 
the Indians and the British led Norman 
Montague, Secretary of State for India, io issue 
the following Uoclaration of Policy on .\ugiist 
20, 1917: 

“The policy of Ills Majc*.sty’s Govern¬ 
ment, with which the Government of Indiji 
are in complete accord, is timt of increasing 
the association of Indians in every branch 
of the a<lministration and the gradual deve¬ 
lopment of self-governing insliiulions with 
a view to the l)rogres.sive realization of 
responsible government in India as ati 
integral i)art of the British Empire.” 

The greatest event of the national movc- 
incnt was, however, the ontranec into the Con¬ 
gress of Mohandas Karamclmncl Gandhi in 
1919. The great di.sappointment of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 4919, wliich was supposed 
to implement the declaration of 1917, and the 
enactment of the Rowlatt Acts of 1919, provid¬ 
ing for the trial of political oasc.s without jury, 
and the imprisonment of political .suspects 
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without trial, made the political situation more 
intense. Moreover, the Jallianwalla Bag tragedy 
of April 13, 1919, when General Dyer ordered 
ihe firing at an unarmed crowd gathered in 
defiance of tlio government order, which killed 
379 and wounded 1,200 persons, created strong 
resentment and indignation throughout the 
country. It was at this juncture that Gandhi 
took over India’s political leadership and orga¬ 
nized the Satyagraha Sabha (Lcaguo of Orga¬ 
nized Pacifism) to carry on political activities 
i)y mass movement. But the Government of 
India adopted very strong repros.^ivo measures 
ami Gandhi was obliged to suspend the 
movement. 

In 11)20. the Congres.s adopted a policy of 
“non-violent non-co-operation” for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj and started the mass move¬ 
ment. organizing the National Volunteer Corps 
and pledging non-violence. Thi' was, liowevcr, 
rntlilessly sui>j»ic>sed by the goYernment and 
tile leatlei'-, oxee'pt, Gandhi, were imjwisoned. 
fn 1921 Gandhi also started the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Moveme'nt, but tlic iicw.s that tweaity- 
Mvo policemen were killed by the pe;isant> of 
('hauii Chaura, a small village in the ITiiitcd 
Province's, under the' leadership of the Congress 
ev orkea-s, h'd him t(» susiienel the movement at a 
inet'ting of the Congress Working Cemnnittcc at 
Pardoli. By the beginning of 1922, 30,000 men 
.uiel weanen inelueling C. R. Das, Lajjiat Rai, 
Motilal Nehru, and Jawaliarlal Nehru had 
!)een arrested; Gandhi himself was also arrested 
in February, 1922, and imprisoned for six 
years. To call off the movement at the height 
ed its d'Cvcletpincnt was regarded by most of 
tlic Congressmen as one of the 'IHunalayan 
Blunders” of Gandhi. 

In 1923 a now Swaraj Party was founded 
undew the leadership of C. R. Das and Motilal 
Nehru to fight the Constitution of 19il9 in 
both the Central and Provincial legislatures. 
The Swaraj Party formed the strongest single 
bloc in the Central Legislative Assembly. The 
reversal during the post-war period of the 
British economic policy adopted during the 
War raised strong criticism among the indus¬ 
trialists. The exclusion of the Indians from the 
t^tatutory Commission appointed by the Bri¬ 
tish Government in 1927 for investigating the 


constitutional advancement to be conferred 
upon India as provided by the Government of 
India Act of 1919, gave rise to vehement pro¬ 
test against the British and all political parties 
boycotted the Commission. On October 31, 
1929, tlic Viceroy issued a statement that “it 
is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the 
natural issue of India’s constitutional pro¬ 
gress as there contemplated is the attainment 
of the Dominion status.” 

After six years of inactivity the Congress 
movement began to revive itself in 1929. In 
the meantime the Congress movement was 
strengthened by several other forces, such as 
the student, movement, the peasants’ and wor¬ 
kers’ movement, the trade union movement, 
socialist and communistic movements. More¬ 
over. a younger generation under the leader¬ 
ship of Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru appeared on 
th<' .scene to take a leading part in Congress 
activities!. In its Lahore session in December, 
1929, the Congres.s adopted independence as its 
goal and at midnight, December 31, 1929, un¬ 
furled a tri-eolor national flag of Indian inde- 
pendenee. On .Tanuary 26, 1930, the first day 
set aside toi eelebrate national rndcpondencc. 
Pandit Nehru, the President of the Congress, 
read (he declaration of Indian independence: 
“It is the inalienahle right of the Indian people, 
. . . . as of any other people, to have free¬ 
dom .... and that India must Isewer the 
British connection and attain purna swaraj 
(eomiilctc independence).” 

A spectacular event of this period was the 
famous “Salt March” which Gandhi com¬ 
menced on April 6, 1930, gatliering around him 
an incroa.singly large number of followers as 
he proceeded to the sea in protest against the 
law' w’hich placed an excise duty on the manu¬ 
facture of salt, Gandhi had often protested 
against salt duties, as the Indian people were 
too poor to pay even the trifling sum involved. 
By the end of April the Hindu troops refused 
to fire on the Moslem crowd at Peshawar. The 
Civil Disobedience movement alarmed thc 
Govemment and Gandhi was arrested on May 
5, 1930, as a precautionary measure. The Con¬ 
gress and its allied organizations wore declared 
illegal, meetings were broken up by force,.and 
the crowds were fired upon. The total number 
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of arrests amounted to 90,000; but on January 
26, tl931, Gandlii and other members of the 
Working Committee were released and a 
Gandhi-Irwin agreement was signed on March 
4, 1931, which was ratified by the Karachi 
Congress co;nvened for the purpose, and the 
Civil Disobedience movement was suppressed. 

In 1931, the Congress also passed a Funda¬ 
mental Rights and Duties Resolution modeled 
after the American Bill of Rights providing 
for; (1) The right of free expression of opinion, 
the right of free association and combinaton, 
and the right to assemble peacefully and with¬ 
out arms; (2) the protection of the culture, 
language, and script of the minorities and the 
different linguistic areas; (31 the franchise on 
the basis of universal adult suffrage; (4) no 
disability for public employment to any citi¬ 
zen by reason of religion, caste, creed, or sex; 
(5) free and compulsory education; (6) the 
security for the workers of a living wage, 
healthy conditions of work, limited hours of 
labor, and protection against the economic 
conse(jucnoe of old age, sickness, and unemploy¬ 
ment; (7) the reform of the system of land 
tenure, revenue and rent; and (8) the state 
ownership and control of key industries and 
services, mineral restmees, railways, water¬ 
ways, shipping, and other means of public 
transport. 

In spite of its success in forcing the 
Government to sign an agreement, and 
GandJii’s attendance at the London Round 
Table Conference, the Congress failed to 
achieve any of its aims. Moreover, on his re¬ 
turn to India empfyhanded, Gandhi found 
that the Government of India was bent on 
>eveic repressive measures on the Congress. 
On January 4, 1932, the Congress and its allied 
organizations were declared illegal, and 
Gandhi and the other Congress leaders and 
workers were arrested, their publications W'cre 
banned, and members’ funds and property 
were confiscated. By March, 1933, about 
120,000 persons had been imprisoned. In 1934, 
the Congress, however, gave up Civil Dis¬ 
obedience and adopted constitutional methods 
for the adhic/ement of self-gjovernmcint. 
Gandhi and other prisoners vvere released and 
in June, 1934, the Government lifted the ban 
on the Congress. In the same year Gandhi 


resigned from Congress membership, although 
he remained up to the end of his life the 
greatest force for Indian nationalism. 

In 1936 the Congress decided to contest 
the seats in the elections of members in the 
provincial legislature created by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935 and came eut vic¬ 
torious in seven out of eleven provinces, and 
actually formed Congress minisftries in eight 
provinces. The Congress held these for only 
a little over two years, but even in this short 
jicriod it started nation-building work of great 
significance. Although for a long time it was 
only a body of agitators and propagandists, the 
Congress shdwed wond'Crful administrative 
capacity when it was in power in various pro¬ 
vinces. The Congress ministries managed .state 
affairs skilfully, devoted themselves to the 
welfare of the people, and started constructive 
work and received appivciation even from 
those who opposed them. “As government, the 
Congress ministries in various provinces have 
shown initiative, sagacity, tact, and fairness, 
and have created a well-deserved encomium 
from friends and foes alike.”* 

Since the acceptance of provincial minis¬ 
tries in 1937 the Congress ha-s become a poli¬ 
tical party and when, by the declaration of 
W'ar on her behalf by the British Government, 
India became a belligerent nation in 1939, the 
Congress Party negotiated with the Britisli 
Government on the War Cabinet Offer in March 
1942, and formed the Indian Interim Govern¬ 
ment on September 2, 1946, and the Dominion 
Government on August 15, 1947. With the 
attainment of virtual independence, the Con¬ 
gress Party gained both in strength and pres¬ 
tige and began to realize some of the ideals for 
which it fought for over a generation. 

From its very start, the Indian Congress 
aimed at the establishment of an independent, 
united, democratic India, with complete equa¬ 
lity of citizenship for all classes of people, 
irrespective of race, caste, creed, or sex, and 
with the adequate protection of the culture, 
language, and rights of the minorities, as dec¬ 
lared by its Bill of Rights of 1931. It stood for 
free compulsory elementary education, univer¬ 
sal suffrage, and improvement of social wel- 


* India Year Book, Bombay, 1941-43. 
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fare; it developed an elaborate program for 
education, health, agriculture, industry, and 
planned economy. The Congress party was 
organixed on political principles and, although 
the majority of the members were Hindus in 
a Hindu-majority country, it had among its 
leaders and members of all classeg of people— 
rfindus, Moslems, SiJfhs, Christians, Parsis 
and others. The strength of the Congress was 
not so much in its membership as in the active 
and passive sympathy of the majority of the 
Indian population, both articulate and inarti¬ 
culate. 

Tije All.In»]a Moslem Leaoie 

The All-India Moslem League was founded 
in 1906 in ordvr to have an effective organiza¬ 
tion for the protection and promotion of com¬ 
munal interests through various methods, such 
as Separate representation, attainment of poli¬ 
tical and other rights, pre-'cntation of the needs 
and itspirarions of the Moshms before the 
(lovnirnent, and promotion of iiitcr-cominu- 
nal unity without prejudice to the interests of 
the League. Soon after its foundation the 
I/( ague made a representation, when the 
Morlcy-Minto reforms became the subject of 
di.‘-cussion, for the inclusion of the following 
terms in the new Constitution; (1) The right 
of the Moslems to elect their own representa¬ 
tives by moans of special electorates; and (2) 
the allotment of seats to the Moslems in excess 
of their population. The Government of India 
accepted these propo.sitidus and incorporated 
them in the reform of 1909. 

In 1913 Mohammed Ali .linnah, a brilliant 
lawyer from the Bombay High Court and a 
moderate Congress leader, joined the Moslem 
League. In the same year the League enlarged 
its creed and incorporated the achievement of 
eclf-govornmcnt in the British Empire as one of 
its aims. In 19tl6 Jinnah w'as elected President 
of the League. Both the Hindus and che Mos¬ 
lems realized that dissension among them re¬ 
tarded the political progress of the country 
and they came to an understanding regarding 
the system of election and the distribution of 
administrative posts in the future government 
under what is called the Lucknow Pact. Jinnah 
played an important part in bringing about 


Hindu-Moelem unity and harmony. He was 
hailed as the ambassador of Indian unity and 
he even told the Moslem League members, 
“This fear of Hindu domination is a bogey.” 
The Lucknow Pact was incorporated in the 
Constitution by the Government of India Act 
of 1919. 

During the war of 1914-18, Jinnah advo¬ 
cated constitutional refornwj in exchange for 
India’s support of the British war effort and 
in 1919 resigned from the Tjegislative Council 
of the Government of India in protest against 
the Rowlatt Acts, He also disagreed with 
Mahatma Gandhi on the non-co-operation 
movement as he thought ii might • heighten the 
religious sentiments and harm Indians, espe¬ 
cially Moslems. In 1920 Jinnah was re¬ 
appointed President of the League and in 1921 
he broke away completely from the Indian 
National Congress. 

In 1927 the League held its meeting at 
Delhi under Jinnalvs leadership. He agreed 
to the plan for common electorates with the 
Hindus on condition that Smd be created a 
separate province; reforms were introduced in 
the N.W.F. Province and Baluchistan, but 
the proposal was rejected by other Moslem 
leaders and abandoned. The League was also 
divided on the question of the exclusion of 
Indians frobi representation on the Statutory 
Commission, and Jinnah refused to co-operate 
with the Commission. 

In 1930 he rejected the recommendations 
of the Simon Commission on Indian Constitu- 
tfonal Reform. At the Round Table Confe¬ 
rence of the same year the League was strongly 
represented under the leadership of the Aga 
Khan, and Jinnah demanded separate electo¬ 
rates for both religious communities and assu¬ 
rance of proportional representation and an 
equal share of places in the central and pro¬ 
vincial governments; hut these proposals were 
strongly opposed by the Congress leaders. The 
League secured substantial concessions for the 
Moslems under the Communal Award of 1932. 

In 1934 Jinnah was again re-elected Presi¬ 
dent of the League, which position he main¬ 
tained, through regular re-election, until 1948 
when he resigned. In the provincial election 
of 1937 the League lost heavily. Out of 482 
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scats at;>igrK'd to ll>0 Moslems in tlit: Pfovinccfj, 
the LcaK'ic won only 108, or less than one- 
fourth of all the seals, in contrast (o over- 
wlK’lming victory by the Congress Party in 
the legislatures of both Central ami Piovin- 
eial Oovennnents. Each of the eight ministries 
fttrmcil by the (.'ongress Paity had. howancr. 
a Moslem minister. The League biiteily 
attacked the Congro s minis ncs, for di^ciimi- 
nation against minority IMoslem.'- in ihe HimUi 
majorily provij'ce.-, whieli was, Imwever. 
denied by (he Congte,'?. Party, fn ilu' sam<' 
year the Eeagiic at iC Lucknow session passed 
a resolution ehampioning ihe cause of all mino¬ 
rity cominunilii's of th-,' country as indicated 
by I he resolulion; •’Est abli.slmient in India of 
full independence in the ftnin of a fetleration 
of full democratic states m which the rights 
and intcj-^’sts of ihc ^Moslems and other mino¬ 
rities are adeijuafi'ly and ('ffi'clivoly .safe¬ 
guarded in (he (.'on'^litution." But the League 
also organi,7cd its hranelK’s in all (he province^ 
and in a numbtT of districts and eontinued its 
agitation for sectarian advantage. 

Soon after (he declaration rtf war in 
Sej)tembcr, lOilO. the Wotking Committee of ihc 
I,‘.ague made a bid lo the Puitish Cio\c'nment 
for its fall supjioit on (ondition tliat a sense 
of seeinily be erea'erl and thai satislaetioii be 
obtaimal among (he Moslem- by the recogni¬ 
tion of the Moslem J.eagUe as the only organi¬ 
zation to speak for all the .Moslem.s of India. 
.•\houf the same time the Lc'agiU' renewed its 
attack on iIk' domiji.ation of the Moslems by 
the Hindus. On (ho day the Congress ministries 
rc'igncd from the Provincial Governments, 
Jinnah eelebraicd it as “Dclivcranec Day” and 
made sweeping allegations again.st the CongiX’ss 
ministers. 

On March 22, 1940, in the annual confe¬ 
rence Jinnah demanded an autonomous new 
>s|a'r eompiksing ail the Moslem majority pro¬ 
vinces of India. On August 8, 1940, the 

Government of India made ti declaration for 
jrrotccling the minorHy right- in the future 
Constitution of India. In the Madras Session 
of April, <1941, the League i)us.-ed a resolution 
demanding a completely independent .state 
in the Moslem-raajorily provinces but safe¬ 
guarding the rights and interests of the minori¬ 


ties living in them on the same basis as the 
Mo.-lcm minority was treated in the Hindu- 
majority irrovinces. Moreover, h also demanded 
that all the contiguous Moslem-majority pro¬ 
vinces be joined together both in the nortli- 
wc'-t and in the north-east, and all these 
!Moslcm-niajprity territories be ctiinbincd 
together into P.akistan for the ^lot4ems as 
against Hindustan for the Hindns. 

Jinnah urged the British Government to 
give up tlu'ir policy of appeasement toward 
those who were bent upon the frustration of 
their war efforls, and to co-operate only w'ith 
those desiring that relation. Toward ilic end 
of the same year, he w'arni'd the Rrili'-h imh- 
lie aiul the Government that any di'jiaiiure 
from (he pledged policy and <leelaration of 
.\ugusi 8, 1940, would constitute a gross 

broiieh of faith with Moslem India and would 
he r'''sen(e(l by the Moslems with all the force 
at their command. After the war started the 
League became oiu' of the two leading Imlian 
political j'lartics to negotiak' W'ith (he British 
Government on the future of Indian indepen¬ 
dence and the Constitution of India as will be 
(liscu.ssed later. 

From the above it i.s seen Unit the League 
was ('sseniially a communal organization and 
as such it had the sanu> right in the national 
life as the Hindu Alaba-sablia. But, as 
aibnitted by some of its leaders, it owed its 
origins lo the British policy of '‘divide and 
ruk'” which icaclicd its climax in the demand 
for Pakistan. Moreover, there is a general 
belief among the non-AIoslcms and even 
among the Moslem population that the British 
Goveinmcnt adopted a policy of npi)casement 
tow’ard the Moslems, as indicated by the re¬ 
cognition of Jinnah as the only spokesman for 
the Moslem community. 

AVith the partition of India and the estab¬ 
lishment of Pakistan as an independent state, 
the League realized its main objective and 
most of its activities came to an end. Jinnah, 
the Quaid-i-,\zam (the Great Leader), and 
the other prominent leaders left India. After 
the HS8a.‘^sination of Mahatma Gandhi on 
January 30, 1948, the Government of India 
prohibited political organization on a commu¬ 
nal basis. The Moslem'League Party in the 
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Indian Legislature dissolved itself and the AU- 
India Moslem League took itself out of poli¬ 
tics. The Moslem League of the United Pro¬ 
vinces also dissolved itself and formed a new 
people’s party which was made open to all 
classes of people irrespective of religion. 

• 

The All-India Hindu Maii.asabha 

The third important political organization 
in India is the Hindu Mahasablia, which, al¬ 
though communal in origin, has recently been 
faking an increasingly imi)ortant part in the 
political movements of the country. The 
beginning of the Mahusabha may Ix' traced 
back to the year 1906, when a provincial con¬ 
ference of the Hindus in Bengal cxi)resscd 
great a[)prehension regarding the gradual 
decrease in the normal growth of the Hindu 
population, and \\Leu a similar organization 
was also formed in I he Puniab tor saleguurd- 
ing the interests of the whole Hindu eoinmu- 
nity. The foundation of the All-India Hindu 
IMahasabha was laid at Allahabad in 1910, 
wlien the formation of such an organization 
was decided upon and in a few years it 
.appeared in the national life of the country 
.IS an important political organization and was 
iccogiiized as such by the Government of India 
in 1940. 

'I'lie forces whicli bad given rise to the 
tMaliasabha were many, such as (1) I he rise 
of the Moslem League and its incrca.singly 
aggressive policy against the Hindus; (2) the 
decreasing birth-rate among the Hindus as 
compared with that among the Moslems; (3) 
the conversion of the Hindu and aboriginal 
population into Mohammedanism and Chri.■^tia- 
nity; (4) favoritism shown by the British 
• loveinment toward the Moslems at the expense 
"f the Hindus; (.*)) the lenient policy of the 
(’ongress toward tlie Moslems; and (6) revival 
<>1 Hinduism as a great culture. 

The Mahasabha’s interest in national poli- 
tic.s began in 1918, when it demanded respon- 
dble self-government for India as a unit of the 
British Empire and expressed its strong opi) 0 - 
"ition to the introduction of creed and color 
ronsiderations in the national legi.slaturc. 
^"’ce then the Mahasahha has opposed commu- 
iiiil representation in national institutions and 


IM: 

services and demanded the universal franchise 
for all communities in each pro^'ince and the 
immediate grant of dominion status and the re¬ 
cruitment of oflficers for the King’s Commission 
in the Indian Army from all classes of the 
people irrespective of color and creed. In 1932, 
the Mahasabha condemned the Communal 
award by the British Government as a mea- 
.''ure against “all canons of democratic, respon¬ 
sible. and representative government,'j and 
also against “unanimous opinions” of the vast 
Hindu community, of the Sikhs, of the imj)or- 
tant sections of Moslems, Christians, and 
depres.scd classes.’’ The Maha.-abha also took 
strong exception to the Congress in its neither- 
aecept-nor-rejcct attitude. Some of the Maha¬ 
sabha mcinbcr.s under the leadership of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mtilaviya, the founder of the 
Hindu University, started a Now Congress 
National Party. 

In 1937 V. D. Savaikav became Presi¬ 
dent of the Mahasabha and introduced a virile 
lu’ograui for the regeneration of the Hindu 
community and declared as its goal the attain¬ 
ment of eom]>lete independence by all legisla¬ 
tive and peacoftd means. In 1940 the Maha- 
.‘•abha ehiimod that it alone had the right to 
.speak in the ntime of the Hindu eoinmunily, 
!ind .stoutly rc.sistod the demand of Hit* Mos¬ 
lem League for the divi.sion of India into 
Hindustan and Pakistan. In 1942 the Maha¬ 
sabha was the first to n*jeet the Oipps ofi'or 
iiiasmueh as it might divide India into two oi 
more separate .states. After the imprisonment 
of the Congres.s loaders, I lie Mahasabha made 
several atkmjits to seeiin* recognition by the 
British Government of India’.s independence, 
of the formation of a national government, and 
of India’s active participation in the war on 
behalf of Britain and her allies. 

IThe inju.stice of the Communal Award is 
be.st indicated by the absurd allotmoul of coin- 
immal representation in Bengal, where the 
Mo.slems and Hindus constitutod, re.spe(‘tively, 
55 and 43 per cent of the [lopulation and were 
entitled to 99 and 78 scats, respectively, accord¬ 
ing to the population; but the British granted 
117 and 78 scats, re.sjieetively, the latter 
including 30 scats rc.serv'cd for the depressed 
(•las,srs. 
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A surprising event about this time was the 
resolution passed by the Madras Legislative 
Assembly imder the guidance of Kajagopala- 
chari approving the Moslem League’s request 
for the partition of India in April, »1942. The 
resolution was defeated in the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee shortly after that, but it 
created great prejudice against Rajagopala- 
chari, one of the prominent leaders of the Con¬ 
gress movement. Savarkar stigmatized it as 
passing from Quit India to Split India and 
appealed to the nKmbers of the Mahasabha to 
fight for the preservation of the national and 
territorial integrity. 

In 1944, the year of the Silver Jubilee. 
Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee .suceec'dcil 
Mr. Savarkar as the President of the Maha¬ 
sabha and condemned the British policy of 
“divide and rule,” the recognition of the Mos¬ 
lem I/eaguc as the sole spokesman of the Mos- 
- lems, and the Pakistan scheme. The Maha¬ 
sabha adopted several resolutions, including 
(1) the right of the Mahasabha alone to speak 
on behalf of the Hindus; (2) determined oppo'-i- 
tion to the Pakistan scheme; and (3) imme¬ 
diate declaration of Indian independence by 
the British. In the following years the Maha¬ 
sabha suffered a number of reverses and pro¬ 
tested in vain against the Moslem jjarity with 
the caste Hindus and the partition of India. 

After its recognition by the British Govern¬ 
ment as a political party, the Mahasabha 
gained both in inembtrship and pre.stige, and 
industrialists, money-lenders, and landowners 
became members. Tn fact, next to the Congress, 
the Mahasabha was the largt'st political organi¬ 
zation in the country. This increasing strength 
of the Mahasabha was due partly to the grow¬ 
ing reaction again.^t the demand of the League 
for special favors, which the British Govern¬ 
ment granted and the Congress Party conceded, 
partly to the rising consciousness of the gradual 
decline in number of the Hindu population as 
compared with that of other religiou.s groups, 
such as the Moslems and the Christians, and 
partly to increasing desire to preserve the terri¬ 
torial integrity of their own country. 

‘ The Mahasabha was avowedly a militant 
organization of the orthodox Hindus to safe¬ 


guard their cultural interests and claimed that 
India was a land of Hindus, i.e., the peoples 
belonging to the Hindu race, irrespective of 
their religious denominations. The Mahasabha 
stood for United India at any cost, and was 
violently opposed to the Pakistan scheme. It 
supported the provisions of the Goverament of 
India Act of 1935 for the federation oj British 
India with Indian States, which were ruled 
mostly by Hindu princes. 

On Februaiy 15,1948, the Working Committee 
of the Mahasabha adopted a resolution condemn¬ 
ing the shooting of Mahatma Gandhi as “a mat- 
t-oif of shame and humiliation” and as “suspend¬ 
ing all political activities throughout India 
and concentrating on the social, religious, ant.' 
cultural problems of Hindu .society and tlu 
relief and rehabilitation of the refugees.” 

The National Libeual Federation 

The National Liberal Federation took its 
rise from the split between the moderates and 
the radicals in the special ses.sion of the Con¬ 
gress in Bombay in 1918. The Federation held 
its first meeting under the chairmanship of 
Surendranath Banerjca in the same year, 
adopted for its creed the same objective as that 
of the old Congress, f.e., self-government within 
the British Empire, and became the medium for 
the expression of moderate views on Indian 
political problems. 

The Fe<leration had accepted the political 
reforms as envisaged by the Government of 
India Act of 1919, and took over the ministry 
of several provinces inaugurated under that 
Act in 1920. But at the election of 1923 when 
the Swarajists entered the legislature, the Fede- | 
ration began to lose its influence in the country. * 
In 1927, the Federation took the lead in boy- ‘ 
cutting the Statutory Commission for non¬ 
inclusion of the Indians and, in 1928, even 
urged that Dominion Status.be granted. Under 
the leadership of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru it 
took an important part in the First Round 
Table Conference and demanded that the Fede¬ 
ral executive should be made responsible to the 
popular chamber of the federal legislature, that 
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tho residual powers should be vested with the 
Central Government, that the defense should be 
Jndianized at a definite rate and proportion 
within a-fixed time, and that in all eleetions 
there should be a common electorate with reser¬ 
vation of scats for communities. 

The Federation took an important part also 
jn the Second Round Table Conference and pro¬ 
tested against the scheme of the new Constitu¬ 
tion which granted no responsible government 
to the people and preserved special powers with 
the Governor-General and Governors and kept 
the defenis-c, finance, and foreign affairs beyond 
the power of the legislature. The criticism of 
the new Constitution under the Government of 
India Act of 1935 by the Federation became all 
the more important in view of the fact that 
the Congress was under ban as an illegal body 
and could not raise any voice against constitu¬ 
tional changes. 

In the general el-c’ction of il937 under the 
Government of India Act of 1935, the Federa¬ 
tion made scarcely any progress, but its leaders 
were engaged in various political activities and 
organized several non-party conferences de¬ 
manding, in March 1941, the Indianization of 
the Viceroy’s Council with non-official Indians 
with the exception of the defense ministry and, 
in 1943, the immediate release from prison of 
Gandhi (who was then fasting) and other Con¬ 
gress Icarlers, or their trial in open court. In 
the annual conference of 1943-44, the Federa¬ 
tion adopted resolutions reiterating the demand 
for the release of Congress leaders from prison 
in order to give them an opportunity to re¬ 
consider their resolution of August 8, 1942, and 
also for the formation of a national government 
consisting of Indian leaders enjoying the 
people’s confidence. During World War II, the 
Federation, especially Sir Tej Bahadur, took a 
loading part in reorganizing non-party con¬ 
ferences and on December 29, 1944, set up a 
conciliation committee for outlining the future 
Consitution of India. The report of the com- 
tnittce is a valuable document and will be dis¬ 
cussed later. 

Like the Indian National Congress, the 
Federation was based on political principles 
and was open to everyone having liberal views. 


It consisted of a large body of highly educated 
public men whose expert knowledge in their 
respective fields was much appreciated all over 
the country. They did not, however, develop 
any practical policy of achieving the de¬ 
sired goal beyond criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment policy and petitioning for political 
concession; they therefore had very few follow¬ 
ers. The essential difference between the Con¬ 
gress and the Federation was that while the 
former aimed at. complete independence and 
employed direct methods, e,(7., non-co-operation 
and civil d{isob:?dicnce, the latter had long stood 
for Dominion Status and had only recently 
demanded independence and favored a constitu¬ 
tional method for achieving the national goal. 
Ind’a’s independence has been achieved, and 
some of the leaders of the National Liberal 
Federation have remaincd( India’s elder states¬ 
men, and their learned and mature advice on all 
questions of national importance are still avail¬ 
able to their countrymen. 

Tub Future of the Movement 

An important question regarding the poli¬ 
tical movement .in India today is that of its 
future. With the achievement of national in¬ 
dependence some of the parties have disappeared 
W'hile others have reorganized themselves into 
political parties both in the national parliament 
and in the State legislative assemblies, as noted 
above. An immediate effect of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s assassination was the dissolution of 
political parties based on communalism, such as 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Moslem League, and 
the Akali Dal (Sikh organization), which were 
dissolved at least for the time being and their 
members were set free to join cither the Con¬ 
gress or any other political organization. Some 
of them were reorganized before the elections 
but the Congress still remains the dominant 
party.* 

{To be Continued) 

* See the writer’s India and A New Civiltzalion, 
Osicutta, 1922. Indian Year Book, Bombay, for aeversl 
yean. 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE MINISTERIAL TANGLE IN ORISSA 


By Dr, A. K. GHOSATi. m.a., pIrd. (liondon) 
Principalf Surendranalh College of Comm'erccy Calcutta 


iNTIfOnUCTlOX 

We propose to discuss in this paper some 
aspects of the ministerial crivsis that occurred 
in Orissa last summer. Although it was a 
local event it started a heated political 
controversy throughout the country as it 
involved some constitutional issues of general 
interest to the country as a whole bearing 
on the successful workitig of parliamentary 
system in India. It, therefore, deservedly 
attracted the attention of students of consti¬ 
tutional law and practice in the country as 
also of practical politicians. J’arliamentary 
system which is native to the soil of Britain is 
an exotic growth in India which has got 
to take its roots here in a now soil and 
cannot, therefore, be expected to develop 
exactly on the same pattern as in the 
coutitry of its origin. It is also natural that 
it would confront novel situations and 
problems which will call for evolving new 
practices and conventions to meet them. 
There is also bound to be controversy as to 
the cotTOCt practice and convention that 
should be estabiished governing a particular 
situation that may arise. Through such dis¬ 
cussions and in tlie light of experience healthy 
conventions would come to be established. 

BAr'KOKOIT.NI) OF TUE CRrSI.S 

The last general elections did not give 
any of the ])olitical parties that contested the 
elections an absolute majority. The party 
position in the Orissa State immediately after 
the General elections was as follows* : 

Congress—.50, Ganatantra Parishad—51, 
P. S, P.—11, C. P. 1.—9, Independents—13.* 
In the circumstances in accordance with the 
time-worn convention of parliamentary system 
the leader of thfe Congress party being the 

* Vide A. B. Patrika., Calcutta, dated 
April 4,1957 


one with the biggest majority was called upon 
to form the Government and the leader of the 
Party Dr. H. K. Mahatab accordingly formed 
his Government with the promise of support 
from the Jharkhand party members. Due to 
ideological differences between the Ganatantra 
Parishad the main constituent of the official 
opposition and the C. P. I. the latter also 
promised support to tht* Congress party in 
genei'al. 

The Congress formed a minority Govern¬ 
ment in the state and as is usual with mino¬ 
rity Governments was a weak Government. 
For some months Mahatab ministry carried 
on without any hitch and would have done 
so longer, but for defection within the party 
organisation which manifested itself iu the 
voting against the nominees of the party in 
the elections to the Upper House and some 
Congress Party members crossing the floor 
to join the Ganatantra Parishad which was 
taken serious notice of by the local leader¬ 
ship of the party as well as the Congress 
High Command which took steps for tighten¬ 
ing the organisational discipline in the ranks 
of the Party. This internal weakness of 
the Congress party gave an opportunity to 
the opposition groups in the state to make 
an onslaught on the ministry. P. 8. P. and 
Ganatantra Parishad combined to oust the 
Congress. The Communist Party members 
also joined with the other two on a cut motion 
pressed to a division on the 24th of April, 
1958. The ministry could get only one 
vote majority, the voting being 62 for the 
motion and 63 against. Two days later 3 
more Congress members including a Deputy 
Minister Anup Singh Deo resigned to join 
the opposition. Soon after, however, two 
of them withdrew their resignations. The 
position of the Congress ministry became 
extremely precarious and unstable and there 
was great commotion in political circles. 
Brisk canvassing started for winning over 
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members from one side to the other. The 
situation was complicated at this stage by 
Government calling out the military at the 
capital City Bhubaneswar on the 27th April 
in apprehension of the breach of the peace. 
Military were even posted to guard the 
Assembly buildings. Some Perished members 
of the Assembly were placed under arrest. 
This caused a furore and raised a storm in 
the opposition circles and the situation 
became explosive. Political motives were 
imputed to the arrest of tlie G. P. members 
and the posting of military guards in the 
Assembly buildings was denounced as being 
designed for intimidation of members and 
therefore calculated to smother parliamentary 
democracy in the State. The Government 
explained that it was not the military that 
had been called but the state constabulary' 
in view of the apprehended breach of the 
peace and that the arrest of the G. P. 
members had no political motive behind, but 
was in due course of justice, complaint 
having be(*n lodgf'd against them for breach 
of the law. However, with the withdrawal 
of resignation of two members who had 
crossed the floor the position of the ministiy' 
improved and the crisis looked like 
blowing over. At this juncture, however, 
the Congress High Command issued a 
direction to Dr. Mahatab to resign with 
which ho complied and tendered resign.ation 
of his ministry. The resignation of Mahatab 
ministry, enjoying as it did at the time 
majority support in the Assembly, cr<>ated 
a peculiar and novel situation in Orissa 
politics which raised a controversy as to 
the correct consitutional procedure to be 
followed in the circumstances. 

The MTNI8TEUIA.I. 'J’ANOLE IN THE WAKE OF 
RESIGNATION OF THE CONGRESS MIXISTRV 

The first question that arose was whe¬ 
ther it is proper for a ministry with majority 
support in the legislature and with no pros¬ 
pect of an alternative Government being 
formed, to give up responsibility of office. 

To us it appears such action cannot be 
justified from the standpoint of constitution¬ 
al propriety except for effecting a reshuffle 
of the ministry ooosequent on internaj dis* 


seasiqus. A ministry with majority support 
in the legislature bolds a oommission from 
the electorate which it should not renounce 
till it has been defeated in the legislature 
or on an appeal to the electorate it has 
failed to get a majority indicating that it 
has lost the confidence of the electorate. 
Of course the ministry in this particular 
case was put in a difficult position by the 
directive of the Party Kxecutive to resign. 
It was torn between its allegiance to the 
Party and loyalty to the Constitution. It is 
difficult to understand the reason of the 
action of the Party at this juncture when 
two of the .seceding members had come back 
to the Party fold and thereby the party 
position in the legislature improved over 
what it had been some days before when the 
ministry had somehow scraped through only 
with one vote majority and further seeing that 
a little later without much change in the 
situation it issued a directive for withdrawing 
the resignation. But having got the directive 
of the Party, however, the ministry had no 
other alternative, but to bow to it even at 
the cost of sacrificing constitutional propriety. 

Governor’s Dii.f.mma 

It placed the Governor in a difficult 
situation—a situation which the Constitution 
does not quite cnvis.age, nor had any con¬ 
vention been established which might guide 
his action. He was called upon to cut out 
a path for himself, with the attending risks 
of such a step. Nor did the law and practices 
of the English Constitution on which onr 
parliamentary system is substantially model¬ 
led throw much light on the course of action 
he was to follow in the situation. 

The decisions of the Governor have 
naturally raised a controversy and came in 
for public criticism by the opposition parties. 
Dr. Mahatab met the Governor on May 9, 
1958 and tendered his resignation. The 
Governor did not immediately accept his 
resignation, but kept it under consideration 
and asked him to carry on till he was in a 
position to make alternative arrangements. 
Apparently the Governor did not know 
what to do and wanted to watch the develop¬ 
ments in the fluid political situation of th^, 
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Stftte before taking a definite line of action. 
The next day he sent for the leader of the 
Opposition Maharajah Sri Rajendra Narayan 
Sing Deo and asked him to let him know 
by May 13, the names of his supporters in 
the Assembly and whether he was in a 
position to form a stable ministry. But the 
leader of the Opposition subsequently asked 
for time till 20th May of the Governor to 
give him the information wanted. All the 
time, however. Dr. Mah.atab’s resignation 
was not accepted, but kept under considera¬ 
tion and the constitutionality of this action 
of the Governor has been questioned. Doubts 
were raised even about the impartiality and 
political neutrality of the Governor for not 
aecepting the resignation of the retiring 
minkstry before starting talks with the leaders 
of the parties for the formation of an alter¬ 
native ministry. It has been contended 
that non-aceeptanee of the resignation of the 
outgoing ministry lends an air of unreality 
to the parley with the leaders of other 
parties for tlie formation of Government 
and tends to prolong the instability and 
fluidity of the situation. In our opinion 
there is much substance in this line of argu¬ 
ment. The ministry might have been asked 
to carry on as a care-taker Government till 
an alternative Government was formed, after 
acceptance of the resignation. Under Art. 
164 (1) of the constitution the Chief Minister 
and other ministers shall hold office during 
the pleasure of the Governor. Therefore it 
would have been peifectly constitutional 
for the Mahatab ministry to continue as a 
care-taker Government even alter its resig¬ 
nation was accepted. But this state of un¬ 
stable equilibrium could not be allowed to 
continue beyond a period unavoidable in the 
circumstances, because Art. 163 (1) read with 
Art. 164 (2) requires him to have a council 
of ministers with the Chief Minister at the 
head to aiel and advise the Governor in tho 
exercise of his functions and one which should 
be colic ctivcly responsible to the T^egislative 
Assembly. This latter condition also puts a 
limitation on the power of the Governor in 
the matter of appointment of the Chief 
minister and other ministers so as to restrict 
it only to such as would bo in a position to 
enjoy the support' of the majority in the 
L^elature. 


But the diflSicalty for the Governor wat* 
that none of the party leaders was in a 
position to have majority support in the 
Assembly excepting the Congress party with 
the support of the Jharkhand party members. 
That was the justification for his not accept¬ 
ing the resignation of the ministrj and 
keeping it under consideration pending 
developments. If in the meantime the 
Parishad or PSP could get together a work¬ 
ing majority singly or by coalition, the leader 
of that party or coalition would have been 
entrusted wdth the task of forming ministry 
aud the resignation of Dr. Mahatab^s ministry 
would have been accepted immediately. The 
Governor might well say that he was not 
prompted by any partisan motive in not accep¬ 
ting the resignation, but simply for having a 
ministry to advise him till an nlornative 
ministry could be formed, for w'hich he made 
every horie.st attempt in the meantime. The 
oppo.sitiou p.artics criticised the inordinate 
delay in aecepting the resignation, not 
without reason, and imputed even partisan 
motive to his action. They contended that 
this non-acceptance of resignation stood in 
the way of their getting a majority support. 
The delay in accepting the resignation of an 
outgoing ministry and formation of an 
alternative ministry is always liable to be viewed 
with suspicion and should be reduced to the 
minimum, as is the practice in England. But 
in England when one ministry resigns there 
is usually an opposition leader ready to form 
either a homogenous or coalition ministry or a 
minority ministry with the su])port of some 
other group or groups. But in the present 
case there was no such leader forthcoming 
who could undertake the responsibility of 
office and therefore the English precedent 
was not applicable. As the leaders of the 
other groups could not undertake the 
responsibilities of office by getting together 
a majority the Governor had no other 
alternative, but to request the loader of the 
Congress party who still commanded a 
majority in the Legislative A-ssembly, how¬ 
ever slender, to withdraw his resignation, 
and failing that, to proclaim a break-down 
of the constitutional machinery under Art. 
356 and invoke President's rule in the State. 
President's rule should not, however, be 
invoked except m n nettec of the lut reiort/ 
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after all avenues of foroaiti^* a ministry - bave 
been explored and failed. Even if one of the 
]<>aders agreed to form a minority ministry 
lie should be given a chance and face the 
Legislature to test his capacity to run the 
administration. If he is defeated on the floor 
of the House he may either resign • or advise 
tne Governor to dissolve the legislature and 
order fresh general elections, so that the 
electorate might be called upon to give 
their clear verdict in favour of the parties. 

The puoper course eor the governor 

IS THE ORLSSA SrrUATlON 

Perhaps that was the best way of solving 
a deadlock of the nature that happened in 
Orissa. But no party leader agreed to 
accept office and then face the legislature. 
So the contiugency did not arise at all. But 
when the other parties were not able to form 
ministry it was open to the Governor to 
dissolve the legislature and order fresh 
general elections and thus to place the onus 
of creating a stable ministry where it should 
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rest, vix, the electorate. ■ As a- constitutional ‘ 
ruler the Governor should not only be impar* 
tial but also-appear to be so. The less he 
exercises his personal discretion in the 
matter of formation of ministries the better 
for him to preserve this neutrality as a 
constitutional ruler and the more he would 
take a hand in the formation of 
ministry the more he would subject 
his impartiality to be (juestioned with 
or without justification. The reason why 
the Orissa Governor did not take this 
step, however, was perhaps either be wanted 
to avoid a general election so soon after the 
previous one with all the resultant expense, 
excitement and dislocation of normal life 
or perhaps he waited for tbe Congress 
Executive to withdraw its directive to Dr. 
Maliatab which'eventually happened. But 
the propriety and constitutionality of this 
course of action was legitimately open to 
(picstion. It was liable to be interpreted as 
the Governor wanting to bring back the 
Congress ministry to oil ice and thus beha¬ 
ving in a partisan manner contrary to the 
spirit of parliamentary democracy. 


THE HOOGHLY RIVER 

By D. N. SENGUPTA 


Silting of the river Hooghly and it® salinity 
are the two great problems which now face the 
authorities for solution. The river has two main 
sources of supply: (1) Supply from the Canga 
through the Bhagirathi, Jalanghi and Matha- 
bhanga-Churni; (2) tlie Western Tributaries, 

the more important of which are the Mayur- 
akshi, Ajoy, Damodar, Rupnarayan and 
Kangshabati-Haldi. 

The flow from the Ganga is short-lived, 
being limited, to 3 months in the year when the 
Canga level is high. Although the supply from 
this source is beneficial to the Port, it is slowly 
and surely getting reduced. Two to three 
decades ago the branches of the Ganga flowing 
hito the Hooghly remained connected with the 
l>arent stream for about four months in the 
yoM*. At the beginning of this century, training 


works could keep these branches navigable to 
small country bout® even at their lowest stage. 

The western tributaries having no snow- 
feeding, are entirely dependent on rainfall in 
their catehment area which totals about 20,000 
sq. mile®. These rivers practically do not now 
carry any discharge during the dry weather. 
Whatever little water used to come down before 
in the dry season, has practically dwindled to 
nothing owing to extensive deforestation and 
unchecked run-off from the basins. 

The Hooghly river is the mainstay of the 
city of ^Icutta, and as such it is of primary 
importance to the State of West Bengal that 
this river is kept in good order. The Port of 
Calcutta situated on it, not only serves West 
Bengal but also all the States of the north¬ 
eastern zone of the country'and handles about 
half of the total imports and exports of India. 
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Moreover, the City of Calcutta and its suburbs 
draw their water supply from this river. 

The irrigation canals which have been 
constructed in the basins of the western tribu¬ 
taries of the Hooghly, are according to some 
engineers, responsible for reduction in the sup¬ 
ply to the Hooghly from these sources. When, 
however, the irrigation from Darnodar Valley 
and Mayurakshi Canals will be fully esta¬ 
blished, seepage will increase and augment the 
dry weather flow. But the extent of this supply 
cannot yet be gauged fully, and it cannot also 
be said how far the seepage flow' will help the 
river Hooghly. 

In any case, the present position of the 
river Hooghly is rather serious. The river has 
shoaled np to the Hooghly Point. AVhatever 
has been done up to date to improve the river, 
had no impress'on on it. Rather, the river has 
prt'gres.sivcly deteriorated. 

The question of doing extensive dredging 
to deepen the river is, it is understood, being 
considered. Such a measure is effective 
w'hen bars between deep reaches of a river 
have to he removed, and the dredged sludge is 
dropped in the deeper reaches. But the river 
Hooghly has shoaled for a long length from the 
docks to the Hoogldy Point. In such a situation, 
dredging to keep the river navigable to sea¬ 
going vessels is not likely to be effective. 

This deterioration was noticed several years 
back, and necessity was felt for obtaining a 
substantial supply from the Ganga all the year 
round. A scheme W’as, therefore, prepared for 
constructing a barrage across the Ganga at 
Farakka for diverting about a third of its dry 
weather flow into the Bhagirathi. During the 
rainy season, when the Bhagirathi receives, in 
the natural course, a good supply from the 
Ganga, the barrage would be kept fully open, 
and the rivers would flow without any artificial 
control. 

This scheme was first sxiggested by Sir 
William Wilcox, an ■rminent Irrigation Engineer, 
to wdiom Egypt owes construction of the Aswan 
Dam. Some thirty years ago, he visited this 
country on an invitation to find out how the 
Central Bengal rivers could be resuscitated. 
Since then, the question of constructing a bar- 
rageait Farakka is in view. Investigation of 
the eubjeot was, however, taken up towards the 


end of . the last Great War, and a scheme has 
since been prepared for its construction. But 
the question of construction of the barrage was 
kept pending the «xecution of other more 
important projects. 

Production of food-grains was given a 
more important position, and the Mayurakshi 
Irrigation Project and the Damodhr Valley 
Project were taken up. The former project has 
since been constructed and the latter is nearing 
completion. But one of the essential works, 
namely, checking of quick run-off of rain water 
has been practically left out from both the 
Mayurakshi and Damodar basins. Only the 
ir:;)re spectacular portions of the works have 
been done. The forests which were destroyed 
in these basins during the last Great War for 
getting timber, were not restored and the 
country is getting more and more a dcsert-like 
climate. Extreme heat and drought, and occa¬ 
sional heavy rain-fall will gradually bring in 
worse condition. The river Hooghly has thus 
been most seriously affected. 

There is an opinion that the present condi¬ 
tion of the Hooghly river is to a large extent 
due to the bad effect of the Damodar Valley 
Project. Whether this opinion is right or wrong, 
the alarmingly bad condition of the Hooghly is 
evident from the fact that the Kidderpur Docks 
are practically cut off during the dry months. 
The question of constructing the Farakka 
Barrage for improving the Hooghly has, there¬ 
fore, been taken up now in right earnest. 

Those engineers and politicians, who sup¬ 
ported the Damodar Valley Project, now con¬ 
demn it for the present condition of the 
Hooghly. Before, therefore, the construction 
of the barrage ia taken up, every aspect of the 
scheme should be well-considered. The con¬ 
struction of the barrage might affect a large 
area of low country a part of which lies in 
East Pakistan. A detailed examination of the 
scheme is, therefore, necessary before the work 
is taken up. 

It is understood that an eminent German 
engineer has examined the scheme recently and 
his report is under scrutiny of the India 
Government. But it is doubtful if he could get 
facts and figures of the adjoining Pakistan 
territory to see if that area might be affected 
the scheme. 



THe HOdfiHtY fttm 



Apart from the question of its desirability 
and East Pakistan’s 'objection to the Barrage 
Scheme, the time (10 to 15 years) that we will 
require to construct the barrage has to be taken 
into consideration, as in the meantime the 
river might silt up extensively and use of the 
Hooghly by sea* going vessels . rendered im- 
possiblev We should, thereforey i think of some 
immediate measures for maintaining navi> 
gability of tbo rivoT, , , , 


The Hooghly river is a tidal creek for about 
eight months in the year from November to 
June, and all the considerations for maintenance 
of a tidal creek should be observed, and nothing 
should be done, w'hich impedes propagation of 
tides. In this respect, draw of a large quantity 
of water from the river at Mullick Ghat near 
the Howrah Bridge for unfiltered water supply 
of Calcutta should be abandoned at an ^arly 
date if possible. That a big char has fonned at 
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the intake of this pumping station, signifies the 
bad effect of sucli a draw, and this has hapi)cned 
close to the docks. 

In recent years, bores of an increasingly 
destructive nature were observed in the river, 
which indicate that flow’-tide is receiving 
increasing obstruction. But apparently no steps 
were taken to improve the situation. Tortuosity 
of the channel which is another sign of decay, 
is on tlio increase. The river being mainly a 
tidal creek, it is wrong to say that this deterio¬ 
ration was entirely d ie to shortage of upland 
river water from the Ganga, although a good 
supply of silt-free water from that source would 
no doubt improve the channel. The present 
connection with tlie Ganga is almost the same 
for the last 30 ytars. 'J'he prcbcnt rapid deterio¬ 
ration of the river must, therefore, be due to 
other causes. 

Examination of the Bhagiralhi-Hooghl^ 
bed in its entire length from its offtake at 
Farakka to the sea, will show that at each 
place, where a tributary joins, there is a big 
shoal above the confluence. This is due to the 
check received to the flow owing to the dis¬ 
charge coming down the tributary. The main 
examination points are the confluences of— 

(1) The Pagla river and Bhagirathi, 

(2) The Mayurakshi and Bhagirathi, 

(3) The Ajoy and Bliagirathi, 

(4) The Jalanghi and Bhagirathi, 

• (5) The Mathabhanga-Churni and 

Hooghly, 

(6) The Damodar and Hooghly, 

(7) The Rupnarayan and Hooghly, 

(8) Tlic Kangshabati-Haldi and 
Hooghly. 

The western tributaries are all subjects to 
sudden and flashy floods and they carry a large 
quantity of coarse sand from their catchments. 
The Mayurakshi has a low hil area at its out¬ 
fall into the Bhagirathi known as Hijal BU. 
Previous to the construction of the detention 
reservoir on the Mayurakshi at Messanjore, 
the uncontrolled flood from the hills used to 
flood this bU area, and breach most of the circuit 
embankments in the bil. This flood-water, de- 
siited in the bil, was a good source for flushing 
the iphagirathi lower down. Since the con- 
utruction of the Messanjore Dam, very little 


desilted bU water is now available. Thus, the 
flood-discharge of the Ajoy, which is charged 
with a large quantity of coarse sand, now 
operates in the Bhagirathi without any redeem¬ 
ing supply from upstream except during the 
three months of flow from the Ganga from 
July to September, It will, therefore, now be 
found that the Bhagrathi is badly silt^ up 
in its entire course up to Nabadwip. Such 
change has also affected the Jalanghi and 
Churni. 

Nabadwip is now within the tidal range 
for 8 months from November to June. On 
account of the silting of the Bhagirathi, 
Jalanghi and Churni, the flow-tide receives 
licre a sudden check in its upstream movement, 
and this check has accelerated the silting of 
the Hooghly river. 

Flow from the Ganga by controlling the 
river at Farakka might liavc augmented the 
ebb-flow' and worked as a corrective. But for 
reasons stated before, no such immediate re¬ 
medy is possible. The only source, from which 
upland supply can be obtained immediatefer 
is the left bank canal of Damodar Valley Pre 
ject. Four Dams of the Project—at Maithoi 
Panebet Hill, Tilaya and Konar—^have bee 
constructed, which are already conserving a 
large volume of rain water of the river basin. 
This water is meant for production of hydro¬ 
electric power and irrigation. These necessities 
are great, but full development of irrigatiod 
will take about 15 years. In the meantime it 
should be possible to draw about a fifth of the^ 
canal’s full discharge and pass it down the 
various outlets which eventually fall into the 
Hooghly. One of these channels is the Banka 
river which passes through the town of 
Burdwan. With a little improvement it can 
carry a good discharge to the Bhagirathi. 
Excavations and structures required for the 
purpose will be small works, and they can b« 
done easily in one working season. The dis¬ 
charge thus obtained could scour out the.silt 
which is now being brought down by the Ajoy 
River, 

In fixing the volume of the upland supply* 
facts and figures of the D.V.C. must ’ bej 
scrutinized to find out what is the water re-J 
source that is available and irhat maxilnum dkf^ 
charge can be obtained. But wbsteytr is 4’’^ 
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in this connection, the guidance must come 
from a model experiment. 

We have a good Hydraulic Research 
Laboratory at Poona. But the requisite ex¬ 
perience is not likely to be there. Cost of the 
experiment will not be much when its great 
importance is considered. The'tidal rivers of 
U.K. which fall into the North Sea, have tidal 
fluctuation similar to the Hooghly. Prof. White 
of the City and Guilds College of the London 
University and Sir Claude Inglis, F.R.S., who 
practically established the Poona Laboratory, 
are doing Hydraulic Research work in U.K. 
(^ne of them might be entrusted with this re¬ 
search work to find out if the suggested dis¬ 
charge from the Damodar would be useful in 
removing the shoals from the river bed. 
Advanced hydraulic research laboratories arc 
also available in West Germany and U.S.A. 
><herc this pxj>erim|ent could be done. This 
experiment, if it is taken up immediately, 
should not take more than 4]5 months. 

The remedy suggested here can only be a 
palliative. The country requires more food, 
and irrigation water cannot be spared indefi¬ 
nitely. The present suggestion for diversion 
of the Damodar canal water has been made in 
\ iew of the present danger to the Calcutta 
Port and threat to the hygienic condition of the 
City’s water supply owing to its high salinity 
during the dry weather months. 

The present year’s deficit in rainfall is 
likely to create a worse situation in the coming 
dry season. The excessive draw of sweet water 
from the underground resource through tube- 
wells has already depleted this supply. 
It is understood that some tubewclls 
have already begun to fail. As the under¬ 
ground water is derived mainly from rain water, 
this year’s low rainfall will still further affect 
the tube-wells in tho city and its surroundings. 

When a similar tapping of the under-ground 
supply in the Thames and Mersey valleys of 
U.K. began to turn tube-well water saline in 
certain localities, that country had to intro¬ 
duce legislation for restriction tp thp draw 


tlirougb tube-wells. A similar legislation is re¬ 
quired here as well. It will also be found 
necessary to have the permanent remedies to 
replace the immediate remedy at no distant 
future. 

When the idea of having a Ganga Barrage 
was originally mooted it was wanted for improv¬ 
ing the then Central Bengal rivers. Of these 
channels, only the Bhagirathi, portions of the 
Jalanghi and Mathabhanga lie in West Ben¬ 
gal. The other channels namely, the Kumar, 
Bhairab, Chitra and Kapotakshi lie in East 
Pakistan. These latter chaimels require sup¬ 
ply from the Ganga as much as those in the 
Indian Union. If the Barrage Scheme is so 
drawn up, that East Pakistan can get their re¬ 
quirement of water, objection may be waived 
by the authorities of that country. The pallia¬ 
tive measure suggested here will, therefore, be 
required only for a short period for this nego¬ 
tiation, modifications, if any, that might be 
wanted for making the scheme suitable for 
both the countries and execution of the 
Scheme. In the meantime, the Damodar Canal 
irrigation water will have to be spared for the 
greater interest of the Calcutta Port and Cal¬ 
cutta City, The permanent remedy will be:- 

(i) Ganga Barrage for which we will 
have to meet objection of Pakistan in the 
international field, 

(ii) Further, conservation of water in 
the basins of the Western tributaries of the 
Bhagirathi-Hooghly. The present irrigation 
works will not retain even a fifth of the 
water. The additional necessary works are 
aflorestation, construction of head-water- 
dams, check dams across gullies to prevent 
quick run-ofif and other steps for preventing 
soil-erosion and fostering of absorption of 
rain water. Later on, if found necessary, 
some more high dams may also have to be 
constructed. 

These works are in any case necessary to 
find water for the great industrial ventures, 
whjch have been talpen up in the valley. 
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Income Per Cultivator 

There is no doubt about a rise in the yield 
per acre'^^ in a small holding. But the objection 
raised is that the yield per unit of labour spent 
in a small farm is reduced so that the income 
per farmer is low,"- An objection of this nature 
will also have no validity in India, t'hestor 
Bowles points out in this connection that ‘'‘the 
argument that small holdings of land in the 
hands of individual owners will mean less pro¬ 
duction is simjily not valid. It confuses the cost 
of production per ton in America with the 
amount of jiroduction j)cr acre. We have be¬ 
lieved this myth because in the United State.s, 
where land is jilentiful and labour is scarce and 
costly, We have found large-scale farming with 
giant machines highly profitable. But a fjong 
Island farmer with two acres of good land, with 
plenty of fertilizer and intensive cultivation, 
could produce more wheat per acre than a 
North Dakota farmer with a tractor combine 
working a large farm,”'-* 

Again, the number of i)Coplc on the land 
here are there not by choice but by force of 
circumstances. It is not a business proposition, 
but a way of life for them. The que.stion of 
their removal from the land would not, there¬ 
fore, arise. An increase in the yield per acre 
would go to give an increase in income per lu’ad 
as well, which cannot be. reduced. 

71. Dr. ,S. R. .Sen, Paper re.ad by him at the 
World Popiilation Conference, Rome, September, 
1954. “ARncnltural Sitiiaiion,” November 1954, p. 528. 

“In theor>- tlnm' may be almo.st no limit to the 
yield of ,<no|>.s per acre; indeed, before I'he Royal 
Coinmis-sion of 1893 <UK) one witness declared that, 
by on abnormal apidwation of’ Caintal (m ibis ca.s? 
stable manure), he had simH ired a yield of wheat 
of 130 bushels to the ar-re. (.1. A. Venn, Foundations 
of Affricultuial Economies, 1923. p. 375). 

72. Cf., T. N. Carver, Principles of liinal 
Economks. 

J. A. Venn (Op. ('it., p. 89) while di.siiu.s.sing 
this problem also agri'cd with Onvin who had said, 
“Taking the results as they stand the fact (merges 
that employment and product on vaiy inversely with 
the size of the holding, but rluit the produc¬ 
tion per man employed varies directly with the size 
of the holding.” 

73^ Ambassador’s Report, Op. CH., p. 175. 


This is particularly so when some 26 to 28 
per cent of the net area sown in India is under 
a crop like rice on which some 50 per ^ent of 
the population depends for food an^ where 
mechanized cultivation on a large scale is not 
suitable. Then, emphasis has already shifted 
under the Second Five-Year Plan to protective 
foods which would mean bringing larger areas 
under vegetable and garden crops. The need 
k-re also will be that of small farms. Garden 
farms of Denmark and Germany are glaring 
examples of the type. They have suoeeeded in 
doing away with the disadvantages of market¬ 
ing economics as well, by adopting co-operative 
methods. 

Lessons of History 

Small family farms iinvp their ow’n place in 
the agricultural economy of the world. Much of 
the progress in intensive cultivation in China’-' 
and .lapan is, perhaps, duo to the small size of 
the farms there. “Canada, France and New 
Zealand have long been nations of family farms. 
Years ago, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Sweden divided small estates into family farms 
by jiositive action propaganda. In Czecho¬ 
slovakia and England, st’C'[>s in this direction 
have been taken since the Second W'orld War.""'* 
Imbued with the spirit of increasing pro¬ 
duction and^ general well-being, public opinion 
in Denmark set stoadily in favour of .small 
jicasant farms. A law was passed to bring into 
king a large number of farms. The applicant, 
if be could prove that he had sufficient know¬ 
ledge of farming and was industrious, was given 
a farm of 3 to 16 acres on payment of one-tenth 
of the cost only and further payments were re¬ 
quired to be made only after 5 years.” 

74. T. H. Middleton, The Recent Developments 
of Oervmn Agriotdlnrc, pp. 22 and 36. 

75. A'coording lo J. L. Buck, (Land Vlilization 
in China, 1937, p. 184), tho average aize of the fields 
throughout the country is half an acre. 

76. Indian Journal of Agricultural Econorhvcte, 
Vol. HI, No. 2, p. 79. Two members of Famine 
Commi8sx>n (19^)—^Mr. Ramamurthy and Mr. M. 
Afzal Hussain were also in favour of small holdings 
as compared to medium ones (^inal Report, p. 260). 

77. Keatinge, Agricultural Progress, Ojp. Cit., 

p. 10. 
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Small holdings should not, therefore, be 
condemned outright. In a country where there is 
the maximum pressure on the land we cannot, 
perhaps, do away with them. The only way, 
there, out of the evil of sub-division (if we may 
call it so) is a change in our laws of inheritance. 
But this may not be possible, Even jf this could 
Ih; done, the advantages are a little dubious. 
Law of primogeniture under which the eldest 
son inherits the entire holding and he ha.s to 
l»ay in cash to his younger brothers by way of 
compensation is in force in Burma. But the 
Burma Provincial Enquiry (Committee found 
that one of the main causes of the [)Overty of 
the Burmese was the existence of this law.'^’* 

Conclusion 

It may thus be added that the size of hold¬ 
ing, impoilant as it is, is not all that matters 
in the agricultural economy. Consolidation of 
hol<lings, no doubt an important j^reliminary 
■'to)) for a more rational use of land, is eonsi- 
<lcrod to be no permanent solution to the pro- 
(>l(;m of uneconomic holdings.’” Many of our 
difficulties in this respect may be automatically 
'olved as a result of wliatever progress w-:- can 
make in co-oixuative farming.*^” The desinal 
change in our ideas about land values as en¬ 
visaged under our future land policy, which wo 
have already discussed, may also go a long way 
towards stojiping further sub-division of hold- 
ings. 

Slow progress made -So far in the matter of 
consolidation seems to lie due to the dearth of 
experienced staff, heavy costs**' which accrue 
after every generation**- and other complications 
involved. The Bihar Co-operative Planning 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
I>oep Narain Sinha, the State Minister for Co¬ 
operation, has already declared that a complete 

78. R. N. Kaushik, Consolidation oj Holdings 
in India; Htudies in AgriOiiltv'^al Economics, Vol. 1, 
l^irectorato of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of 
i'ood and AgriouUure, p. 136. 

79. Kolhatkar, Op. Oil., p. 32. 

80. For rough cHlimatcfl refer to Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture, Op. Cit., p. 139 and R. N. 
Kaushik, Op. Cit., p. 142. 

81. Tarlok Singh, Poverty and Social Change, 
1’P. 42-43. 

82. Quoted by Chowdhry Mukhtar Singh, Rural 
India, Op. Cit., p. 22. 


consolii^ation of holdings is neither practicable 
nor desirable. The solution suggested by the 
committee is to permit mutual exchanges of 
plots.*** under the supervision of the village 
Vanchayats. The problem may immediately be 
solved by what is known as the consolidation 
of cropping under which different farmers culti¬ 
vate the same crop in contiguous fields, so that 
it looks like a single farm in appearance. This 
system promotes the use of better seeds, fertil¬ 
izers and implements besides securing other 
allied advantages.*** The ultimate solution, 
perhaps, lies in the establishment of co-opera¬ 
tive village management as envisaged by the 
Planning Commission. 

Such being the nature of the jiroblcm it 
would be better for us to ajipreciate the real 
position and not unnecessarily difficulties. 
Whatever the acreage can profitably be conso¬ 
lidated is good, hut even the existing land 
pattern should not stand in the way of our 
stO])j)ing up agricultural production. A dove¬ 
tailing of small and big farms as they exist is, 
in fact, the need of the hour. 

Village CoMMUNirnds and the Briihs^ 

Before the advent of the British in India, vil¬ 
lage communities formed a special feature of 
her economy. These ‘communities’ performed 
a useful role and the villages functioned as 
small ‘republics’ whieli being .self-sufficient, 
depended but litth* on the outside world. Com¬ 
munications and marketing did not, therefore, 
figure pre-dominantly in such economies. 

After the Britisli rule, however, agriculture 
in India changed rajiidly. Although it is of the 
nature of subsistence farming, “the prosperity 
of the agriculturist and thg success of any 
policy of general agricultural improvement 
depend, to a very large degree, on the facilities 
which the agricultural community has at its 
disposal for marketing to the best advantage 
such of its produce as is surplus to its own re¬ 
quirements.*®” Transport is, no doubt, only ^ 

83. The IlindustJian Times, April 2.^,^ 1965. 

84. Baljit Singh. Whither Agficultiirjg^ Op. Cit., 
pp. 82-83 and R. K. Mukherjec, ESonomie Prob¬ 
lems of Modem India, Vol, I,'pr 119. 

86. Royal Commisdon on Agriculture, 
Op. Cit., p. 367. . , 
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adjunct or contributory eervioe in the* process 
of i>roduction, yet it promotes tiie division of 
labour in space as between regions or coun¬ 
tries."* Improved communication and market¬ 
ing services thus play an important part in 
modern society. Such services serve as an impe¬ 
tus to agricultural production, both directly as 
well as indirectly.®’ 

Communications 

Good roads help the cultivator to market 
his produce profitably. They also “promote 
the free exchange of ideas no less than that of 
merchandise ” according to the Royal Commis¬ 
sion.®® They help in reducing illiteracy—^thc 
summum bonnm of all the rural ills—as closer 
contact i,s established between the town and 
the. country. 

Bad Communications are again a constant 
strain on the health and stamina of draught 
animals, thus seriously affecting their effi¬ 
ciency. The strain is all the more greater in 
areas where the marketing of ‘khariff’ produce 
coincides with the sowing of ‘rabi’ crops. Im¬ 
proved roads, on the other hand, indirectly im¬ 
prove the efficiency of bullocks.*® 

Cheap transport helps the cultivator in re¬ 
ducing his cost of production, in so far as he 
can get fertilizers, iron, cement, etc., at lower 
co.st. He is thus able to supply his goods in the 
market at cheaper rates. Invariably transport 
constitucs a major percentage of the cost even 
when the w’holc-sale dealer is quite near the 
village. Such costs have been estimated in 
India by the Marketing Surveys as between 7 

According to Dr. M. B. Ghatge 
rArticle on ‘Agricultural Marketing,’ ICAR 
Silver .lubilee Souvenier (1929-1954), p. 116] 
problems of Agricultural Marketing have as¬ 
sumed a socio-economic character. 

Natiofinl Planning Committee Report, 
Transport, March 1949, Pp. 20-21. 

87. Denmark was the pioneer in under¬ 
standing what may be called the 'language of 
the market.’ cf., Chowdhry Mukhtar Singh, 
Agrarian Relief, Op. Cit., Pp, 411-42, for 
details. 

88. Royal Cammisdon Report, Op. Cit., 
p. 367. 

89. Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
Op. at., p. 368. 


to 27 per cent of the consumer’s price®®. This 
comes to about 20 per cent according to Nana- 
vati and Anj aria, while in an advanced country 
like the U.S.A. transportation does not 
account for more than 23 per cent of only the 
marketing costs®’. An improvement in com¬ 
munications, in India as anywhere else can 
therefore go a long way in reducing tojal mar¬ 
keting costs, thereby giving great fillip to pro¬ 
duction . 

Railways 

The Indian Railway system is the largest 
nationalised undertaking in the country. “It is 
one of the few systems in the world with a net 
earning adequate to meet all fixed charges and 
provide substantial suras for development and 
resciwes®-. ” After World War II, the Railways 
were faced with the serious problem of I'chabili- 
tation and the total stock needing replace¬ 
ment by the end of March 31, 1956 was esti¬ 
mated by the Planning Commission at 2,092 
locomotives, 8,535 coaches and 47,553 wagons. 
A major portion of this rehabilitation w'ork will 
be completed by the end of the First Five-Year 
Plan. With <19 per cent of the total outlay of 
Rs. 48(X)j- erorcs allocated to railways, the 
Second Five-Year Plan has already placed 
groat emphasis on meeting the increasing 
demands for both goods and passenger traffic 
and also constructing new lines.®® Railways 
arc thus sure to play an impottant role in the 
future economic set-up of the country. 

Roads 

Besides waterways, roads—metalled or un¬ 
metalled—form an important part of the coun- 

90. S. Y. Krishnaswami, Rural Prob¬ 
lems in Madras, p. 325 

91. G. S. Shephered, Marketing oj 
Farm Products, Iowa, 1946, p. 213. Quoted 
by Say ana; Op. Cit., p. 112. For India refer 
to Nanavati and Anjaria, Op. Cit., p. 56 and 
for USA R. Cohan, Economics of. Agricul¬ 
ture, p. 25. The British farmer in the case of 
farm product before 1939 obtained less than 
8d. of every shilling paid by the consumer 
according to V. G. Kamakirshna Aiyar, Op. 
Cit., p. il59. 

92. The First Five-Year Plan, p. 461. 

93. Second Five-Year Plan, A Draft 
Outline, Pp. 35 and 143. 
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try’s economy. Existing roads in India fall far 
short of th« actual requirements.®* The Nagpur 
Iteport (1043) on the Post-war Road Develop¬ 
ment had recommended a ten-year develop- 
taent progranuno in w’hich the mileage of hard- 
surfacc roads was to be increased from 66,400 
to 122,000 and low-type roads frorq 112,000 to 
207,500. The objective underlying the Plan 
was that no village should be more than 6 miles 
away from the main high-way. 

Immediate attention was paid under the 
First Five-Year Plan to the roads which were 
neglected in the past. The length of the national 
high-ways was to be increased from 11,900 miles 
in 1950-51 to 12,500 miles in 1955-56 and of the 
State roads from 17.6 thousand miles to 20.6 
thousand miles during the same period. The 
Second Fiw-Year Plan provides for additional 
9,000 to 10,000 miles of national high-ways and 
State roads®”. 

But 110 road development programme can 
be of any real meaning unless 5 lakhs and odd 
Indian villages are connected with the market¬ 
ing centres and other state roads or national 
high-ways.®“ The Central Roads Organisation 
has formulated a ‘model scheme’ for the deve¬ 
lopment of village roads on a co-operative basis 
and has made an initial offer of a grant of 
Rs. 15 lakhs from the Central Road Research 
Fund as a contribution towards specific pro¬ 
jects. 

94. India has at present only about 
249,000 miles of roads other than Municipal, 
of which only 90,000 miles arc metalled. {India 
—A Reference Annual, 1953, Publication Divi¬ 
sion) . According to All-India Rural Credit 
Survey, Vol. 11, p. 94, the length of municipal 
roads in 1947-49 was only 1,81,000 miles in Part 
A States. The All-India average (p. 23 of the 
Report) is only 0.22 miles per square mile 
which is less than the average (0.^ miles of 
highway per square mile) for a ‘desert’ area 
in the United States. 

95. The Hindmtho/n Times, October 23, 
1953. 

96. Royal Commission on Agriculture 
{Op. Cit., p. 373) says, “The Provision of 
excellent main roads adequate in all respects for 
every form of transport is of little benefit to 
the cultivator if his access to them is hampered 
by the condition of roads which connect his 
village with them.” 


The* Community projects, in their turn, are 
estimated to construct during the First Five- 
Year Plan about 16,000 to 17,000 miles of 
‘Katoha’ roads in the village units where they 
are functioning. A sum of Rs. 150 crores has 
been allotted to the States sector for improving 
village roads constructed in the First Plan 
under Community Projects and National Ex¬ 
tension Service Programme. (1) The ‘Pan- 
chayats’ are invariably empowered to construct 
and maintain village roads, streets, halting 
places, cart stands and encamping grounds. The 
‘Panchayats’ in Madhya Pradesh may even 
undertake the construction of public-ways and 
roads outside their villages. Legislation for esta¬ 
blishing the panchayats has been passed by 
practically all the States. The number of ‘Pan¬ 
chayats’ functioning up to March, 1954 was 
98,256 serving some 294,460 villages. Nearly 
half of the country-side was thus covered 
during the first two years of the First Plan 
period. By the end of the Second Plan their 
number is estimated to go up to 2 lakhs so as to 
cover nearly all the 5 lakhs and odd villages®’. 

New OiTTLOOK 

What is more important in all these de\'e- 
lopment schemes is not the absolute increase 
but a complete change in the whole policy. 
The transport system of the country in the past 
had been built up to serve strategic rather than 
economic ends. The railway and road systems 
were regarded as the most powerful instruments 
of administrative co-ordination. Instead of 
helping the home economy, the system deepened 
the economic distress in the rural zones: “Firstly, 
by precipitating ‘uneconomic localization’ of 
industrial units in the new urban areas, and 
secondly, by setting up in the country a com¬ 
petitive rural market which has transmitted to 
the economic system all tfic instabilities of inter¬ 
national economic trends.®"’’ The position has 
now completely changed. The new transport 
system being evolved under planned economy 
has a definite bias towards the economic deve- 


97. Second Five~Year Plan, Op. Cit-., 
p. 37. 

98. T. N. Ramaswamy, Economic 
Stabilization of Indian Agrirnilture, 1946, Pp. 
106-107. 
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lopmont of the country and is thus 'sure to 
give an added impetus to agricultural produc¬ 
tion. 

Marketing 

With the break-up of the oKl system of 
predominantly self-sufficient tillage econoxnie? 
and the setting up of industries depending on 
agricultural raw materials like eottou and oil¬ 
seeds, oommercialisathm of agrirulture started. 
The peasant began to produce for the market 
and agricultural commodities began to move 
from the surplus to the deficit areas. Thus the 
need of an agency for marketing was felt. This 
is csprseially so in regard to agricultural commo¬ 
dities which are jxroduced seasonally, but are 
consumed throughmit the year, 'riie importance 
of an efTicient marketing .system as a fillip to 
agricultural production can, therefore, hardly bo 
minimised. Notwithstanding all this, before the 
first World War. hardly any country, with the 
exception of the United States, appreciated the 
need for the efficient marketing of agricul¬ 
tural produce.®® 

The Royal (’ommission on .Agriculture*"® 
reeommeiuled. for the fir<t time in 1928, a 
proper study of c.vact information on market¬ 
ing. The point was further emphasized by the 
(If'ntral Ranking Eiuiuiry Cominittee and the 
Provincial Ecofioniie Conference held in 
1934*"*. Tile Government of India in .January, 
1935 announced a scheme for the study of 
marketing and ajipointed a central marketing 
staff attached to the then Imperial Council of 
.Agricultural Research.*"- The Provincial 
Governments were also asked to appoint their 
own marketing staff and the Government of 
India undertook to meet the initial cost from 
( ■entral Funds. 

Although much headway could not bo made 
by way of providing an efficient marketing 
organisation for the cultivator, some work had 
already been rlonc before the First Five-Year 
— - - - --- 

99. S. Y. Krisihnaswami, Op. Cit., p. 

313. 

100 Report, p. 408. 

101. S. A. Hussain, Agricultural Market¬ 
ing Northern India, p. 74. 

102. Krishnaswami, Op. Cit., p. 318. 


Plan was launch'ed in 1951. Regulated mar¬ 
kets had been established in some of the States 
to remove the disabilities of the farmers in the 
‘Mandis.’ Co-operative Marketing had also 
made some progress particularly in selling sugar¬ 
cane and cotton. 

The First Five-Year Plan provided fbr the 
setting up of regulated markets where th4y did 
not exist, encouragement of co-operative mar¬ 
keting, provision of more storage and ware¬ 
housing facilities and grading of agricultural 
(•ommoditic.s. The Panchayat Acts, passed by 
iho various State Goveitaments, also providie 
for the establishment, maintenance and regu¬ 
lation of ‘Hats', Markets and ‘Bazars’ on the 
village sites. Oris.sa, Saurashtra and Travan- 
core-C<>chin Acts specifically mention the devc- 
Jopmrtit of marketing on co-operative lines. 
Madras legislation authorises the ‘Pan- 
chayals’ to examine weights and measures in 
the village markets under the Indian Penal 
Code. 

AVhen all the villages in the country are 
covered by Panchayats in the next few years 
and marketing facilities developed, rural deve¬ 
lopment will get further stimulus. The Second 
Five-Year I’lan provides a sum of Rs. 2.07 
crorcs for agricultural marketing of which the 
continuation expenditure is of the order of 
Rs. 1.63 erores an<l the balance for the intro¬ 
duction of new schemes. A Market New's Ser¬ 
vice Scheme is proposed to be introduced during 
the Second Five-Year Plan period. There is 
little doubt that the marketing facilities will 
improve as a result of the various schemes in 
hand and those proposed to be taken up. This 
is sure to serve as an added incentive for the 
cultivator who may develop a consciousness 
to produce for the market and increase produc¬ 
tion. 

Agricultural Finance 

That the role of capital in agriculture is 
as important as in industry is more or less an 
accepted truth,*"® As the AU-Jndia Rural 
Credit Survey points out “a proper system of 
rural credit is basic to the development of agri- 
cidture and therefore to the prosperity of the 
countrx’ as a whole.*"*” But much heed has not 
been paid to this fact all the world over except 
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in a few instances.The position in India is 
still worse. 

With low yields per acre as well as per 
man, the cultivator in India has to fight against 
heavy odds. His need for credit is, therefore, 
greater than that of his counterpart in Western 
countries where also the farmer fin^s himself- 
obliged to apply for credit not merely for buy¬ 
ing livestock/ implements and fertilizers, but 
, ^ also for meeting current working expenses,^*’* 
But the position of credit sujiplics in India is 
worse. With inadequate credit facilities, the 
total capital investment in the land—Rs. 1660 
million in 1950-51—is of tlie lowest order. No 
wonder, if agricultural productivity, under the 
circumstances, has remained dei)ressed. 

Cbkdit Needs 

Total credit requirements of the cultivator 
are rather diificult to estimate. At the most 
only a rough gues^ can be hazarded. The Cen¬ 
tral Banking Enquiry Committee after eom- 
paring the figures (tf rural indebtedness and 
rough estimates of short-ienn eved’t giveii by 
'} 'omc of the Provincial Ranking Inquiry Com¬ 
mittees took a figure of Rs. 300 to 400 crores as 
the lower limit foj- short term and intermediate 
working eapitaP"% for the whole of British 
India. 

103. Sir Frederick Nickolson (Rt'poH ov 
the posaibili^ty of Inlrodvciiig Land and Agri~ 
rtdhtral Banks in the Madras Presidency, i1895, 
p. 33) empliasised the need for the agriculturist 
to borrow. lie added that “ore<lit is not neces¬ 
sarily objectionable nor is borrowing neees.sarily 
:i s’gn of weakness.” 

104. All-India Rural C'rcdit Surve}/. Vo!. 
IT, Op. C»Y., p. .130. 

105. Outside Europe and the USA, it is only 
in Egypt that the Agricultural Bank of Egypt 
was set up as early as 1920. For details in 
‘ Oermany and Denmark refer to O’Brien, Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, p. 139; Royal Commission 
on Agricxdture^ Op. Cit.. pp. 423-25 and 
t'howdhry Mukhtar Singh, Agrarian Reliefs, 

at., pp. 88, 120-124 and 191 for Egypt 
ftnd other European countrie.s; Dr. G. D. 
Agarwal, Reorganization of Agricultural Credit, 
I>1>. 258-291, for USA, USSR, UK, and 
France. 

* ^ 106, Report on Systems of Agricultural 

^'redk and Insurance, Louis Tardy, p. 3. 


Acc*ording to another estimate made by 
S. Y. KriehnaswamP®*, before the First World 
War, such requirements of the cultivator for 
agriculture alone were of the order of Rp. 30 
per acre for irrigated areas and half that amount 
for dry ones. Out of the total cropp>ed area of 
some 300 million acres, about 60 million acres 
arc irrigated. Total rash requirements on this 
basis would work out to Rs. 540 crons. With 
the pres-f-nt price level when the Index stands in 
the neighbourhood of 350, the figure should be 
Rs. 1890 crores. But tlu- needs- of the cidtiva- 
tor are manifold. From a detailed economic 
survey of 141 select villages - in Madras, 
Mr. Sathianathan indicated the following pur¬ 
poses for which borrowing was resorted to by 
tile peasant^"®:- 


Purpose Percentage 


Payment of prior debit. 

25.1 

Marriage and other coremoiiies .. 

10.5 

Payment of land revenue .. 

3.3 

Relief of distre.-s. 

6.1 

Agricultural expenses. 

10.0 

Improvement of land. 

4.4 

Education of children. 

1.4 

Trade . 

12.9' 

Purchase of land. 

13.8 

Construction of house.s 

5.6 

Other purpos^es 

6.9 


From the above it is clear that the agri¬ 
cultural expenses concerned with the land 
only aeeoimt for 38 per cent of tho peasant’.s 
total borrowing.s. Even if we take 50 per cent 
of the borrowings as agricultural expenses, total 
needs of the [leasant would work out to about 
Rs. 3780 crores. 

Similar estimates for foreign countries, 
however, indicate that in Europe the value 
of farming capital i?- ordinarily between tw'O- 
thirds of and equal to the value of land"®, 
ff the average value of land per acre on a very 

107. Quoted by Dr. Baljit Singh, Whither 
Agriculturcl Op. Cit., p. 221. 

108. Krishnasw'ami, Op. Cit.. p, 357. 

109. W. R. S. Sathianathan Report on 
Agricultural Indebtedness, p. 42. 

110. The Capital and Income of Farms 
in Europe as they appear from the Farm 
Accounts for the years 1927-28 to 1934-35. 
(League of Nations Publication). 
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rough estimate is talcen to be Rs. lOO, total 
value of 300 million acres cultivated land in 
India would work out to Rs. 30,000 crores. 
Farming equipment in India at present is not 
even half as costly as in Europe but if more 
intensive methods of cultivation are to be 
adopted, our future capital needs will tend to 
equal those of the European countries. 

The total national income of the country 
is estimated at Rs. KXXX) crores, about half 
of it, t'.e., Rs, 5000 crores being (Ik- contri¬ 
bution of agriculture. The figure of Rs. 30,000 
crores representing the credit needs of Indian 
agriculture on the basis of the Eurojx’an stan¬ 
dard would thus seem to be too high. 

The annual borrowings of the cultivator 
have been e,stimated by the Rural Credit Sur¬ 
vey at Rs. 750 crorcs^^*, and the total needs 
may roughly be taken as Rs. 1,000 crores, /.c., 
one-fifth of the contribution of agriculture to- 
'Aards the national income. 

This can be taken as the .short and 
medium term requirements of the cultivator. 
As for the long-term credit which is needed to 
bring about permanent improvements in land, 
even the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
admitted that no such estimate was possible. 
It could only «vy that there was an unlimited 
scope for the grant of long-term loans to the 
cultivator in India. 

It would thus be scon that the credit 
needs of agiiculture in India arc immense. 
The extent to which these needs can be ful¬ 
filled, will therefore determine the progress 
of agriculture and provide “grease to the 
economic machine. ’ 

Pbesent Position 

The two broad sources of credit are the 
private and the public or the semi-public agen¬ 
cies. Public agencie.s include the money-lender, 
the land-lord and commercial banks. Notwith¬ 
standing legi.slation passed against the private 
money-lender, it has been estimated that as 

111. Rural Credit Survey, Op. CM., 

p. 156. 

Dr. S. R. Sen in a paper presented by 
him at the International Conference on Agri¬ 
cultural and Co-operative Credit held at Bcr- 
kely in August-^ptember, 1952 {Studies in 


much as 93 per cent of the total amount bor¬ 
rowed by the cultivators is provided by this 
source. 

As for the commercial banka they hardly 
provide 1 per cent of the total borrowings of 
the cultivators.* In the USA, on the other 
hand, loano to farmers account for q^arly 43 
j)er cenU^* of the total advances mad* by the 
banks; such accommodation provided in India 
is only of the order of 4 per cent. 

Public and the semi-public agencies thus 
hardly provide about 6 per cent of the borrow¬ 
ings of the cultivator. The ‘Taccavi’ loans 
provided by the Government are also quite in¬ 
significant, although they rose from Rs. 1 crore 
in 1938-39 to Rs. 15 crores in 1949-50.^^'' 

Public institutions providing ugri'vultural 
credit are the Co-operative Credit Societies 
and Laud Mortgage Banks. The first Co¬ 
operative Society, Shamlat Society of Panja- 
war, was registered in 1892 and, the number of 
such societie.‘« rose to 1.85 lakhs in 1952;”'^ yet 
the credit advanced by them covers only 3 
per cent of the total borrowings of the culti¬ 
vator. Again, medium and small cultivators , 
have little ass(X'iation with the movement. A^ 
against this at least 60 per cent of the farms in 
America are associated with the co-operative 
movement.*^* In the matter of providing long- 

Aoricidtural Economics, Of. Cit., p. 108) 
however, says that such needs for short and 
medium term credit alone are roughly between ^ 
500 to 800 crores. Also refer to G, D, Agar- 
wal. Op. at., Pp. 77 to 87 for other esti¬ 
mates . 

112. Reperrt of the Central Banking En¬ 
quiry Committee^ p. 71. 

113. Rural Credit Snirvey, Of. Cit., 
p. 323. 

* Ibid., p. 167. 

114. Article by Lai Singh, Ex-Director,^ 
of Agriculture, Punjab, on “Call to Farmers to 
Unite" in the Indian Express, April 4i, 1955. 

<115. The Five-Year Plan Progress Report, 
September, 1954, Op. Cit., p. S\. 

116. A Review of the Co-operative 
Movement in the country by the Reserve Bank 
of India for the period 1950-52; reported in the 
Hinudustan Times, April 25, 1965. 

117, Rural Credit Survey, Op. Cit., 
p. 8. 

1 < 18 . Lai Singh, Op. Cit. 
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term credit facilities, Land Mortgage Banks 
present an equally dismal picture. While farm 
mortgage loans alone ag^egated to Rs. 3500 
croMs in the USA in 1953, the total amount of 
advances made by such banks in India in 1951- 
52 was only a meagre sum of Rs. 2.51 lakhs. 

The Co-operative Planning Committee re¬ 
commended that 50 per cent of the villages and 
30 per eent of the rural population should be 
brought within the ambit of primary socicties^^® 
for puri)Oses of short-term credit, within a 
period of 10 years. The target of advances to 
the cultivator fixed by the Crow More Food 
Enquiry Committee was of the order of Rs. 100 
crorc.s per annum.The Planning Commission, 
under the First Five-Year Plan, however, pre¬ 
ferred slower progress to hasty expansion. 

The targc't fixed for medium-term finance 
at the end of tlie Second Plan is Rs. 25 crores 
per annum and that for the long-term another 
Rs. 5 crores per annum. The Finance Minis¬ 
ter declared at the Farmers’ Convention held in 
April 1955 that another 400 branches of the 
State Bank would be opened for the provision 
of credit facilities to rural India. 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
.‘Suggested the c.stablishinent of licensed ware¬ 
houses, aimed at encouraging the proper stor¬ 
age of agricultural produce, and a uniform 
system of warehouses with provision for the 
grant of warehouse receipt generally acceptable 
to bankers as security for loans.Tliese re- 
commendatoiis were repeated by the A^Iarkcting 
Sub-Committee, the Agricultural Finance Sub- 
Committee, the Co-operative Planning Com¬ 
mittee and the Rural Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, The Food Minister revealed in the ‘Lok 
Sabha’ that a chain of warchoiises will be built 
with all the speed^®- so that the cultivator can 
deposit his produce and get credit against it. 

The ‘Panchayat’ Acts in Assam, Sau- 
rashtra, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh also pro¬ 
vide for the development of agricultural credit 

*119. Quoted by the First Five-YMr 
Flan, p, 236. 

120 . Op. at., p. 61 . 

121. The Indian Central Banking En¬ 
quiry Committee Export, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, 
pp. 221-225. 

122. The Indian Express, ^larch 26, 

1955. 
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in Order to meet day-to-day requirements of the 

farmer. *28 

Prices and Piu»uction 

Prices in a free economy are governed by 
the interaction of the forces of demand and 
supply and the normal equilibrium price which 
finally emerges tends to equal marginal utility 
on the one side and marginal cost of production 
on the other. But the existence of any such 
relationship between the supply of foodgrains 
in India and their prices is debatable. 

Production Hardly Related to Price: Sea¬ 
sonal factors remaining the same, Dr. Nata- 
rajan established a high cor-relation between 
acreage and prices.*2* Serious objections have 
all the same been raised to the validity of this 
cost of production theory.**®. 

This theory is assailed on the ground that, 
firstly, agriculture in India is never a profitable 
or even a business proposition. It has, on the 
other hand, been accepted as a losing con¬ 
cern.**® Secondly, the cultivator is tied to the 
land not by choice, but by force, since he can 
do nothing else.*** Thirdly, the supply of the 
various factors of production—land, labour, 
and capital—which tend to be more or less in¬ 
elastic—is not responsive to the changes in the 

123. Agricultural Legislation in India, 
Vol. V, Village Panchayats, p. (x) and also 
relevant pages under each State. 

124. Dr. B, Nat.arajan, Food and Agri¬ 
culture in Madras State-, 1951, p. 198, 

125. Dr. Baijit Singh, Whither Agricul- 
twref, Op. at., p. 194. According to him, 
"there is no longer any causal relationship be¬ 
tween expenses of production and prices.’’ C/-> 
Proceedings of the Fourteenth Conference of 
the Indian Society df Agricultural Economics, 
pp. 14-94. 

126. Cf., Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittce Report, Op. Cit., p, 1440; Sir John Rus¬ 
sell’s Report on the Work of the Imperial Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research, p. 67; Prices Sub- 
Committee Report, Op. at., p, 8 ; Wadia and 
Merchant. Op. Cit., pp. 226-39; Cost of Pro¬ 
duction of Crops on a Canal Irrigated Estate iu 
the Punjab (1935-36 to 1939-40), Punjab Board 
of Economic Studies, p. 7; Dr. Desai, Op. Cit., 
pp. 204-205; Dr. D. R. Gadgil and V. R. 
Gadgil, A Survey of Wai Taluka, 1940, p. 178; 
M. G. Bhagat, Op. Cit., p. 178 and the 
National Sample Survey, No. 2, p. 3. • 

127. This position though peculiar J;0 
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prices of agricultural produce.Even *if some 
little ehititicity is assumed in the supply of 
these factors, the greater time-lag between the 
‘input’ of these factors and the corresjxinding 
outf)ut renders the cultivator helpless to adjust 
production to price changesFourthly, agri¬ 
culture being susceptible to natural hazards'®" 
moat, the cultivator can rarely think of his 
Oictual cost of production. Lastly, while the 
costs of production are irjoi'e or loss sticky, 
prices of agricultural produce are invariably 
determined mainly by extraneous factors. Co.st 
of production varies from place to place, but 
agricultural pricc.s tend to be the same over 
wide areas. There is, for example, only a 
slight dilTerence in the basic price of wheat in 
the various ‘maiulics’ (markets) in India. No 
wonder, if even world prices exert their in¬ 
fluence on the prevailing prices in other coun¬ 
tries. Farm i)riccs are at least influenced to an 
aj)j)rociable extent by the general price level.'®* 

Changes in prices have been so varied and 
wide'®® that they can have no relation to the 
cost of i)roduction. The prices of agricultural 
commodities fell by more than 50 per cent 
during the depression period while the cost of 
production felt only by 15 to 20 per cent.'®® 
The problem can be examined with respect to 
falling as well as rising prices separately. 

Falling Prices: Normally it may be said 
that when the price of a commodity falls below 

countries like India, is not much different in the 
case of others. Business Men's Commission 
(Op. Cit., p. 8 ) pointed out that even in 
America “there are many toilers on farms who 
if subjected to ordinary business standards, 
would b? eliminated from the reckoning.” 

1 ^. George O’Brien (Op. Cit., pp. 10- 
11 ) give.s a veiy interesting discussion when he 
explains that land is more or less fixed, capital 
invested in the land also assumes a fixed form, 
and the sujjply of labour becomes all the more 
inela.stic, particularly when the farm is worked 
by the owner and his family. The abandon¬ 
ment of a farm in s\ich cases mean« the aban¬ 
donment of the home. 

129. Besides the time-lag, the helplessness 
of the cultivator is aggravated by the fact that 
prime costs which he can reduce to a certain 
extent form only a fraction of the whole. It is 
the supplementary costs which figure in the cost 
of production and they remain more or less 
fixed. 


its cost of production, the supply would stop 
over a period. The fundamental law, however, 
seems to be contradicted in the case of agricul¬ 
ture in general and food in particular, where 
farm consumption itself takes a big slice out 
of the total production. Again, owing to the 
peculiar natt»re of agriculture, the farn^r can¬ 
not introduce changes in his programnjt; at a 
short notice. There are certain paddy lands in 
South India which are not suitable for any 
other crop. No shift under such circum- 
.stance.s is possible even over long i>C‘riods. 
Where such a shift is possible, the cultivator 
can at best divert lands from less profitable to 
mor<‘ profitable crops. Even this becomes 
impossible during a general depression. 

A glaring proof of the inability of the cul¬ 
tivator to adjust production to the level of fall 
in priecs is fouml w'hen we study the iiosilion 
during the thirties. According to the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statis¬ 
tics, the value of agricultural crops taken at 
an average harvest price, fell from Rs. 10,340 
million in 1928-29 to only Rs. 4,730 million in 
•1933-34’®''. But there was hardly any decline 
in the net area .sown or the agricultural out 
put.'®® 

Odds are that in a country like India, wherc- 
agriculture i.s more a mode of life than a busi¬ 
ness propo.sition, the cultivator may be com¬ 
pelled to increase rather than decrease his pro¬ 
duction under falling prices. The tendency 

130. Engberg (Industrial Prosperity and 
the Farmer, pp. 41-42) and Wyllic (Tran- 
sition of Agricxdtural and Highland Society. 
1927, p. 23). According to the latter, 75 
per cent of crop variations are due to weather 
conditions. 

131. E. M. Ojala, (Agriculture and Eco¬ 
nomic Progress, p. 142) after a study of farm 
pricCvS in the USA, Sweden and the UK, finds 
that “the most potent influence upon the abso¬ 
lute level of farm prices is the general price 
level. ” 

132. Report of the League of Nations on 
Depressions (quoted by Dr. R. V. Rao, Op. 
Gi7.,p. 188). 

133. S. G. Beri, Price Trends During the 
Last Decade, 1940, pp. 8-9. 

134. Quoted by Palme Dutt, Op. Cit., 
p. 215. 

135. P. C. Malhotra, Stabilization <'f 
Agricultural Prices in India, 1948, p. 6. 
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was clearly observed during the depression of 
.1929-33.This is because he cannot afford 
any further contraction in his already scanty 
income.Of the two variables, prices and 
returns, it is the latter that is more impor¬ 
tant.*®* An individual farmer who, acting in 
isolation, reduces his production jnay have to 
face a double loss arising from a smaller out¬ 
put and a lower price. It may be argued that 
the demand for agricultural, particularly food- 
crops being practically inelastic, the culti¬ 
vator may charge monopolistic prices. Such 
possibilities are, however, rare. Firstly, be¬ 
cause the number of producers is large and 
secondly scattered as these cultivators are 
over a vast area, there is no machinery 
or in.-titution under which they can pul 
thoniselves. Agricultural prices arc accord¬ 
ingly rather competitive.’®® 

To conclude, production may have an in¬ 
verse relation with falling prices, but the ques¬ 
tion of its having a linear relation would not 
arise. Supply in agriculture in other words re¬ 
mains more or less inelastic during falling 
prices.**® 

Rising Prices 

The position with regard to rising prices 
would, however, seem to be a little different. 
The farmer under depressed market conditions, 
while not curtailing his production, is at the 
same time di.sinclincd to raise prime costs. 
The application of fertilizers, for examples, 
was uneconomical in India, during the thir¬ 
ties, at least for foodcrops. But the demand 
for them had increased tremendously during 
the period of post-independence price spurt. 
High prices also provide sufficient incentive 
to the cultivator to try improved methods of 
cultivation laboratory.*** All these things may 
have the combined effect of increasing produc¬ 
tion but always in response to an effective 
demand.*** 

136. S. G. Price Trends, Op. lW. 

P* • rt 

137 Business Men's Commission, Op 

at., Pp. 77, 118-119; O’Brien, Op. Cit., p 
31; Price Sub-Committee Report, Op. Cit.,p 
32; and P. C. Malhotra, ibid., pp. ^5. 

138. Cf., Wilfred Malenbaum, The World 
Wheat Economy —1886-1939, pp. 24-29. 

.139. Cf., O’Brien, ibid., p. 19. 

140. Ibid., pp. 11 and 31. 


' Conclusion 

It may be safely concluded from this study 
that agricultural, specially food production may 
never have a sag^ng tendency either under 
falling or rising prices. The possibility, on the 
other hand is that in both cases, production 
may increase. We can thus look to the future 
without any fear of a fall in food production 
as a result of the price debacle, which other¬ 
wise is the greatest curse for the farmer.**® 

Summing Up 

We have in the preceding pages discussed 
the various endo-genous and exo-genous fac¬ 
tors in brief. We find that the effect of exo¬ 
genous factors, which serve more or less as 
catalytic agents, is quite favourable in the case 
of India. The various policies already adopted 
and those contemplated for adoption are sure 
to create a congenial atmosphere for better 
productive activity. This would mean that 
beyond the narrow technical frontiers repre¬ 
sented by endo-genous factors, economic fac¬ 
tors which generally play their part to an 
appreciable degree in the productive activity, 
will also be conducive to increased food pro¬ 
duction . 

As for the endo-genous factors, we will 
study their effect in more detail in subsequent 
chapters so as to work out the approximate 
food potential of the country. 

141. It is, however, implied that Govern¬ 
ment will extend not only full co-operation, 
but also resort to extensive propaganda in that 
direction. If normal facilities are not available, 
even progressive cultivators who are keen to 
introduce new improvements will be helpless to 
do anything. 

142. The presence of an effective demand 
is the most important thing. During the ini¬ 
tial stipes of the Grow More Food Campaign, 
the cultivator was not prepared to divert cot¬ 
ton lands to food, unless the Government gave 
a guarantee to purchase the extra produce at 
prc-announced prices [Cf., p. 29, Chapter 

ID- . , 

•143. Sir Roger Thomas puts it that next 
to rain, price changes have been the greatest 
enemies of the Indian faimcr (Quoted by the 
Final Report of the Famine biquiry Commte- 
ahn p. 482. Also p. 285 of the Report and 
Dr. Desai, Op. Cit., p. 340). , 
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From the earliest stage of civilization birds 
have occupied a very important place in 
man’s religion, art and sculpture. In one 
respect man is indebted to birds for inven¬ 
ting his own language ; ‘Birds made sounds 
and the primitive man began to imitate.’ 
Later he found these winged creatures'.hover¬ 
ing round the sky and giving out dillerent 
musical notes and he imbibed the belief 
that they were none other than the messen¬ 
gers of the super-j)Ower whose abode was in 
heaven. Gradually on account of this belief he 
began to revere these strange cre.aturos of Nat¬ 
ure, and difTercnt kinds of birds began to be. 
used as motifs in art and sculpture. In the 
Egyptian heiroglyphs we get the figures of 
the bird, in the continental ikons and in the 
Indian and far-east Asian art and sculpture 
wo hardly find at any time any total 
omission of these angels of God. 



Hen-motif—Mohen-jo-dafo (Circa 2500 B. C.) 


Birds have sometimes stood as the 
symbols of human feelings and emotions. Thus 
the crane was the symbol of happiness and 
prosperity, peacock an emblem of 
resurrection and cock the symbol of light 
^nd life. Almost all human languages speak 


of the conception of soul as a bird which 
is ready to take flight as and when desired. 
This belief is shared by the Bororos of Brazil, 
the Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia, 
the inhabitants of Lepers’Island, B(J'hemia 
and Java and by the MohommodaAs of 
Sumatra. The Indian belief is that the soul 
of a dead person is often I’cincarnatod in 
a bird, especially in some nocturnal bird. Even 
in this .age of scientific progress the Indians 
still believe that in certain birds they meet 
the spirits of their departed relatives, ‘who 
speak to them in the mournful and dismal 
tones of tlies(> birds’. Sometimes diftetent 
tribes of the world claiin.s the descent (Uthka) 
of human beings from birds. 

Tlie birds who by their individual habits 
and traits h.ave indelibly created an impre¬ 
ssion on the human mind arc the ])eacock, 
swan, dove, crow, crane, falcon, cock and a 
few others. These birds have always found 
place in art, religion and sculpture of differout 
peoples of the world. A bird, perhaps .a 
dove, was often represented in Minoati-Mycc- 
ncan religious art. The mounted double 
axes painted on the sacrophagus of Haghia 
Triada were always crowned with 

doves. These bird.s evidently were taken as 
symbols of the visible presence of the gods, 
as signs of the epiphany. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that in Christian 
iconography the Holy Ghost is pictured as 
a dove. The idol from Knossns is not the 
only example of the goddess with a bird. Two 
bell-shaped idols of the same goddess were 
found in the house shrine of Gazi excavated 
in 1036 by Marinatos. From the third shaft 
grave of Mycenae we have two gold leaves 
cut in the form of a nude female goddess 
with a bird, perhaps a dove, perched on the 
head. The peacock, it is believed, has, its 
origin from somewhere in Western Asia, 
possibly India. In ancient Greece this bird 
is worshipped as the bird-god Phaon "the 
Shiner” and sometimes as the attribute of the 
healing god, Paean. In the island of Samos 
it became the attribute of Hera, the goddess 
of Heaven in association with whom it 
became the ‘star-bird’ because of ‘the starry 
firmament on account of the eyes in its tail 
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foatbers.’ The primitive Scythians were great 
worshippers of the Siin-God and they asso- 
iated, quite strangely, peacock with their 
sun-worship. It might be that this bird 
beacuse of its crying at sun-iise became 
associated “with the Sun-god. Even in 
modern days we find that in all lands inhabi¬ 
ted by the Saoras of the Gan jam •district of 
Orissa the Sun-god Galbesum is strangely 
connected with peacock. 

In ancient days a motif showing two 
peacocks facing the Tree of Ivifo was very 
common. Another popular motif was a 
peacock holding a snake, its constant enemy, 
in its beak. During the middle of the 10th 
century B. C. this bird became a common 
motif in distant lands like, the. land of 
King Solomon. In India deities like 
Saraswati, Lakshmi and Kartikeya have 
this ^bird of beauty and splendour* as their 
vehicles. The Persians being lovers of 
boaidy and art regarded this bird in high 
esteem. ‘Its image is common in the crafts, 
particularly those applied for imperial 
purposes,’ but the most celebrated example 
of its use associated with this country is the 
Tukt Taous, the “Peacock Throne.” In China 
the peacock stands as the symbol of the 
sprit of fii’o, and the peacock feather was 
‘bestowed upon officials, both military and 
civil, in expression of imperial faivour as a 
reward for faithful service.’ Dur ng Kama¬ 
kura and Fujiwara periods this bird became 
a very popular object of painting in the land 
of the Rising Sun. Sometimes we find that 
the Japanese have used this bird as a god 
of Wisdom. 

The cock, like the peacock, is associated 
with the Sun. Among the Chinese this ‘fear¬ 
less’ bird is regarded as the symbol of valour ; 
it has, according to tliem, the power to drive 
away all the evil influences that contaminate 
humanity. More than this, this bird has the 
strange power of healing and on account of 
this belief in times of an epidemic ‘a cock’s 
head was attached to houses, or an earthen 
cock was placed on the roofs.’ Sometimes the 
cock is used also ns the lucky symbol of 
happy union in marriages. In agricultural 
ceremonies of certain tribes of India cocks 
were beheaded aud their blood sprinkled over 
a clay or metal effigy because mixed with 


their blood the earth, they believed, would be 
more fertile and productive. In ancient 
Europe the cock had a phallic origin and it 
was sacred to Attis, the god of Spring and 
Fertility. On the eve of Maypole festival this 
bird was tied to the top of a rod and carried 
by boys around the pole. The people of 
far-east Asia have a great regard for this 
bird for ’its beauty and its plumage’. 



Peacock-motif—Bharhut Railing medallion 
(2nd century B. C.) 


The crane is the symbol of happiness, 
prosperity and longevity. In Japan a common 
motif of this bird is represented when painters 
paint the picture of the sage Osbikyo who is 
always shown riding the crane through the 
clouds. Even as early as 2000 B. C. we 
find the representation of the falcon in China. 
It is said that the Mongol rulers were great 
devotees of this bird and in times of great 
ventures they always carried falcons and 
eagles. 

In Indian mythology birds which are 
very much in use are the hawk, the eagle and 
the vulture. The hawk as the Garuda is the 
vehicle of Vishnu, the eagle is the mount of 
Lord Krishna and the vulture ;ls ^associated 
with malignant Sani or Saturn. In Cambodia 
the bird hawk is known as the Kruth which 
in ancient as well as modern Cambodian art 
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Kakuta Jataka—Bharhut 
(2nd century D. C) 


ig inorO extensively found ihnn in any otlior 
country. 

« 9 III Japan the duck, known as Kamo, sym¬ 
bolizes conjugal felicity and is a favourite 
subject among painters and colour-print 
designers. 'Phe duck and its mate, the 
‘chakwa’ arc very much liked by the Hintlus 
in their poetic and aritistic imagination. 
Among the traditional .subjects in Japan, 'the 
Alighting of the Wild Geese at Katata’ is 
familiar to every .schoolboy. But while 
among the Westerners it i.s the embodiment 
of stupidity, it is the symbol of intelligence 
among the Chinese. A swan is sometimes 
regarded as the symbol of the Sun. Brahma 
the Creator has a swan as hig mount and in 
Sanskrit swan is known a.s ‘hamsa’ reverting 
which we get ‘sa-a-ham’, an interpretation of 
the term ‘God’ among the Hindus. When 
Saraswati, the goddess of learning, was born 
into a new spritual life she was privileged to 
use the ‘hamsa’ as her mount. The Egyptians 
also revered the goose, they had a goose-god¬ 
dess by the name of Bes-bes who laid the egg 
of life. The peoples of Greece and Rome had 
also their sacred geese, fn India swans are 
believed to be the ‘apsara’ or'Celestial dancing 
girls’ and the gandharva or ‘Celestial choris¬ 


ters’ changed into the likeness of birds. The 
Pythagorean notion was that the souls of 
poets reappear as swans. 



Mother-bird fondling her child—Bengal 
(Mediseval Period) 
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The Indian belief ia that the dead re- 
turn as crowa, which are the symbol of 
longevity. Cuckoo has been taken ns the 
symbol of unrequited love, particularly app¬ 
lied to woman. In Greek mythology Zeus, 
to woo his sister for his wife, flew to her 
in the form of a cuckoo. Sparrows possess 
the thought of acqnring spiritual merit. The 
unlucky owl, because of its nocturnal habits 
and its association with bats, serpents and 
toads on dark cliffs and gloomy caves, had 
been universally regarded as a most inauspi¬ 
cious creature. But the owl which is the 
mount of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
is taken as the most hicky bird by the 


Hindus and whose stay in a house wilh 
it is believed, bring wealth and prosperity. 

Thus we see that in all times and in all 
countries men have always been in close asso¬ 
ciation with birds. . The strange beliefs 
connected witii the finding of symbols of 
divinity and of their own feelings and emo¬ 
tions in birds rested perhaps on the peculiar 
traits of thc'jo vertebrates; the common and 
popular use of ' birds as motifs in art, 
religion and sculpture perhaps de[)ended to 
a groat extent on the wonderful and tnagni- 
iicont qualities of these ‘feathered and beak¬ 
ed’ creatures. 


INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION-EXCAVATIONS AT LOTHAL 


ICxFLoitATiox and excavation undertaken 
by the Central Archaeological Department 
during the last four years have extended 
the zone of the Indus Valley Civilisation 
by another 000 miles south of Mohenjo- 
Daro right down to Bhagatrav near Hurat. 

Lothal in Saragvala village of Ahmedabad 
district, discovered in November, 1053, and 
excavated since then, has come to prominence 
as a full-fledged Harappa settlement far south 
of Mohenjo-l)aro. 

Recent exploration in the Narmada and 
Tapti Valleys has resulted in the discovery 
of another important Harappa site in the 
estuary of the Kim riv<r at Bhagatrav 
near Jotpnr village iu Olpad Taliika. That 
it was a fairly large settlement in the 2nd 
rnillonium B. C. can be inferred from the 
typical Harappa pottery found in the course 
of a trial excavation conducted by the 
Central Archmological Department. Besides 
black-on-red and chocolate-ou-buff painted 
pottery, terracotta animal figures, chert blade, 
carnelian bead and copper objects have 
been found at Bhagatrav. Beakers, dishes- 
oa-stand, dishes, troughs, handled bowls 
and jars are some of the ceramic forms of 
Harappa culture encountered at the site. 
And further interior is a late Harappa site 
Hasanpura near Bhafgnon. ' 


At JiOthal, the area of the ancient habita¬ 
tion is found, in recent explorations, to 
extend much beyond the limit indicat ed by 
the present mound. So far habitati on has 
been traced over an area half a mile in 
length and a quarter mile in width. 

Excia.T.Kvr SYsricAf Ok I)jjatx.\(jk 

Lothal, like Moheujo-Daro and Hnr.appa, 
had an excellent system of drainage. Two 
important streets W'ith houses standing in 
rows have been laid bare. A row of eight 
bathrooms in eight houses has been, un¬ 
covered in the southern sector of the town, 
found to have been connocted by subsidiary 
drains with a large public drain meant for 
carrying sullago and rain water. Tii the 
third phase of building construction at Lotlial, 
it is observed that there was a 0-feet 
wide conservancy lane paved with bricks 
in the south-eastern sector, but it came to 
be converted into a public drain in the fourth 
building period when houses were built on 
a raised platform nearby. The bathrooms 
arc paved with finely-polished bricks, and 
lime-mortar is used as binding material. 

In another lane, parallel to the one re¬ 
ferred to above, can be semi manholes with 
sonkage jars, sceptic tanks and watpr 
schutes for easy How of water, connected 




Some of the standard weights recovered at Lothal 









A part of 350-feet long wall of kiln-burnt bricks exposed at the Lolhal site 


with a 100-feet long drain covered in some 
portions. 

In the northern sector a 12-feet wide 
road, with housoa built in straight rows on 
either side beshles dniins and soakago jars, 
has been uncovered. Ft is significant to 
note that in the third and fourth phases 
of occupation the alignment of the roads 
was maintained. Ft is during these phases 
that Lothal reached the height of prosperity. 
In the fifth phase, however, we notice a 
marked decline in its prosperity. Drains 
were constructed shabbily and the align¬ 
ment of the roads was not scrupnluusly 
maintained. 

Bkad-Makinu Factory 

Plans of two large houses have been 
found in the western half of the mound 
daring recent excavations. One of them 
has a large open courtyard flanked by a 
row of two rooms on two sides. This 
Was a factory of bead-makers as can be in- 
ferred from the large number of finished 

$1 


and unfinished beads of agate, jasper and 
carnelian found on the working platform. 
Not far from this factory is a small kiln with 
four openings in its roof. Tiiis may not 
have been a pottery kiln but one meant for 
heating the r.uv material and hall-linishcd 
beads. 

In the course of the excavation on the 
eastern and sontliern peripheral regions two 
mnd-briek platforms enclosing an inner plat¬ 
form on which twelve alters had bnon built 
were revealed. They are 45 feet to 60 feet 
wide and more than 2. 0 feet long on each 
side. Ihey were built in the second phase 
of occupation in order to prevent damage to 
the plinths of the houses and inner plat¬ 
forms from the overflowing rivers. 

On the eastern side a wall of kiln-burnt 
bricks 250 feet long, 10 feet high and 4 feet 
wide has been exposed. It was a revetment 
for mud-brick structures against sheet flood¬ 
ing. Also a well, which must have served 
a group of houses, has been found. It can 
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be said that the plumber’s art was highly 
developed. 

There uinst have been in existence at 
Lothal a powerful municipal organization 
exercising control over the layout of the 
houses^ roads and drains and insisting on the 
maintenance of sanitkry conditions. There 
must have been some arrangement for 
periodical clearance of manholes and sceptic 
tanks. 

Eitual And Bblkjion 

The most outstanding discovery of the 
ye.ar is the cemetery where as many as eight 
burials have come to view ; but only two of 
tliem have been exposed. One of the burials 
is found to contain two skeletons, both of 
which are placed north-south with head to 
the north. As the graves were disturbed by 
erosion and duo to other causes the earthen¬ 
wares of the burials were missing. In 
another burial the head and the legs of the 
body are .also missing. In the ensuing field 
season it i.s proposed to expose the skeletons 
which when fully studied may throw more 
light on the racial composition of the Lothal 
folk. 

Some idea can be had of the religious 
practices of the inhabitants of Lothal from 
the terracotta and other objects recovered in 
the excavations. In one place animal skeletal 
remains are found deposited in earthenware 
and buried carefully. Last year, in another 
place, charred animal remains, gold pendents 
and beads were, found in .a brick enclosure 
specially built for rituali.stic purpose. Hence 
it appears that certain animals were sacrificed 
and certain others were considered sacred. 
Worship of the mother goddess and snake 
.arc suggested by the terracotta and paintings 
on j)ottery. Burial was the normal method 
for the disposal of the dead but cremation 
might have been practised by a section of the 
population, for on one of the alters bones 
and ash were found below two courses of 
bricks. 

Akt And Cuat-t 

Tools, weapons, ornaments and objects of 
domestic use have thrown new light on the 
various arts, crafts, and industries of the 


Harappans at Lothal. Copper and bronze 
axes, pins, fish-hooks, arrow-heads, spear¬ 
head and drill-bit indicate the various occu¬ 
pations. Fishing was an important occu¬ 
pation. The drill-bit might have been used by 
a cari)eater or a jeweller for boring beads. 
Blade-making, bead-making and metal cas¬ 
ting were other industries. A Miautiful 
figure of swan in cojjper is an example of 
metal-easting. Moreover, for the first time an 
agricnlturnl implement is represented on a 
seal. It is a seed-drill that is shown on a 
terracotta seal. 

For pur])oses of trade and commerce, 
cubical weights of agate and chert coii- 
forining to the standard that obtained at 
llarap]>a and Mohciijo-Darc were used. The 
arts of ])ainting on pottery and modelling 
were highly developed. A stag painted on 
a potsherd, and a deer and sparrow pain¬ 
ted on a miniature «‘arth<'u vase are excellent 
examples of the attainments of the painter. 
Similarly the snake, crane, peacock, palm- 
tree', etc., are found carefully painted on an 
earthenware. 'Fhc colour-scheme is pleasing. 

So far .as the art of modelling is con¬ 
cerned, well-proportioned humatj figurines, 
anim.al figures such as rhinoceros, ram, bull 
with movable head, peacock, leopard and 
dog are very well modelled in clay. Erigra- 
ving of animal figures such as unicorn, 
elephant and goat besides pictographs on 
seals has l)ecn executed in excellent taste. 

Among other important finds seals of 
steatite, soa))stone, agate and terracotta and 
sealings of teiracotta bearing Indus s ript, 
and animal figures in some cases, stand fore¬ 
most. One of the seals bears a Svastika 
symbol, while another has two lines of 
writing above a unicorn. One of the terra¬ 
cotta sealings bears impressions of three 
different seals. 

Excavations at Lothal have aroused a 
great d('al of public interest. Hundreds of 
visitors from the surrounding areas have 
been visiting the site. Growing attraction 
of the Lothal site led the Government of 
Bombay to run special buses for the con¬ 
venience of visitors. Recently, an exhibition 
of some of the excavated articles was arrang¬ 
ed at the site itself .—PIB 



EDUCATION IS MORE THAN BOOKS 


At Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
New York, undergraduates are afforded 
broad opportunities to conduct student 
affairs and 'to plan their own education. 



Sue McClain, 20>year*o]d senior and president 
of the Student Council is seen in the College 
Library 

They also participate in the formation of 
college programs, including development of 
the curriculum. The 388 undergraduates 
govern themselves, organijie dormitory life 
and enjoy a wide measure of personal freedom. 

In this college for women, founded in 
1920, each student follows the program of 
studies which she has decided upon with the 
advice and help of her faculty advisor. The 
student analyses her own needs and deter¬ 
mines the cousres of study and college 
activities most suitable to her particular 
abilities and future educational requirements. 
The college has no set of required courses 
that all students must take. Classes are small 
enough to make frequent discussion and 


interchange of ideas possible between teachers 
and students and among students themselves. 

Outstanding at Sarah Lawrence is 
Sue (Suzanne) McClain, 20-year-old senior 



A Tennis match 


and president of the Student Council, gover¬ 
ning body for the student community. Her 
activities, as these pictures show, provide a 
view of life at the college. 

‘'Formal education,’’ says Dr. Harold 
Taylor, President of Sarah Lawrence College, 
“is not something done to the student. It 
merely surrounds him with the possibility 
of learning. The teacher’s first duty is 
to show his students how they can arrive 
at their own honest principles and then 
teach them that the test of principle is in 
human action.” 

Of Sue McClain, Dr. Taylor says, "Sue 
is talented and competent in many directions. 
That’s why they elected her Council president 
I’m sure that she would do a good job *at 
whatever she tried.”— USI8 
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A student plays the guitar A meeting of the Student G>uncii 





RAJPUTANA MUSEUM, AJMER 


The Bajputana Museum was formally opened 
in October, 190S, in the main central hall in¬ 
side the Mughal Fort (built by Akbar in the 
year 1572 A.D.) at Ajmer. This fort is situated 
in the Naya Bazar locality of Ajinor and can 
be easily reached from the Ajmer Railway 
Station in ten minutes. 

The Museum, according to its founders, 
was meant for the benefit of the whole of Raj- 
putana of the British times consisting of i.2 
Indian States and Ajmer. Thus, in the various 
galleries we come across exhibits collected 
from all former Indian States of Rajasthan— 
from Alwar to Banswara and from Dholpur 
to Jaisalmer. 

The Museum has at present five main 
sections devoted to pre-historic relics, sculp¬ 
tures, opigraphicnl galleries, coins and paint¬ 
ings together with some photographs. 

About five hundred anti(piities from 
Mohen jo-Daro and other sites together with 23 
casts of seals with photographs are displayed 
in the Pre-Historic Relics Section. It was 
opened in the year 1939 to enable scholars 
to make a comparative study of pre-historic 
antiquities unearthed in Rajasthan, as Indo¬ 
logists felt that in Rajputana some pre-historic 
settlements of the same period as Harappa 
and Mohenjo-Daro may lie buried in the sands 
of Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaisalmer. 

SciTEPTCRK Gallery 

Housed in the main central hall there are 
a number of unique Brahmanical sculptures 
ranging in date from the 7th to 14th century 
'A.D.Of special interest among theseareChatur- 
innkh Sivalingas, Vaivahika Murti of late 
Gupta period from Kaman, Lingodbhava 
Mahesvnra from Haras Hill, fine Siva-Parvati 
panels from Katara and Xusma, a number of 
8uryya, Brahma and Vishnu images and a 
Trimurti of Vishnu, Hari-Hara and Lakshmi- 
Narayana. 

Images of Navagrahas, Nakshatras, incar¬ 
nations of Vishnu, Revanta, Varuna and 
‘Mother and Child’ are there too in this collec¬ 
tion. Of the female figures, the Saptamatrikas, 
Mahisasuramardini, Kali, Ganesa-Janani, Ganga 
and Nagakanya deserve notice. An excellent 
collection of sculptures including Kuveni, 
chauri-bearer and numerous other fine images 
is there from Baghera—a 9-12th century site 
in Ajmer district itsel£ 


Rajasthan being an important centre of 
Jaina culture, a fine collection of Jaina objects 
d’art has been made by the Museum. It in¬ 
cludes images of Rishabhanath, Sumatinath, 
Sreyansunath, Santinath, Pnrsvanath aud 
Mahavira. Among the Yaksha and Yakshini 
figures a rare image of Gomukha and H fine 
Saraswati deserve special attention. 

Recently a new interesting section has 
been added to the Museum for the display of 
pillar pieces, capitals, Amalakas, Toranas, 
door-jambs and finely-executed Kritlimukhas 
which were so long lying in the godowns for 
want of accommodation. 

Epioraphk’al Gallery 

The epigraphical exhibits in the Museum, 
which number about one hundred are unsur¬ 
passed in many respects in the whole of 
India. For the early mediaeval history of 
India they are so indispensable that no 
researcher in that period can afford to 
ignore them or do without having a look at 
them. Of special interest among these are : 
(i) Brahmi Inscription from Barli (assignable 
to c. 4th century B. 0.) ; (ii) Samoli Inscrip¬ 
tion of 8iladitya dated Samvat 703 ; (iii) Jodh¬ 
pur Inscription of Bauka dated Samvat 894 ; 
(iv) Pratapgarh Inscription of Maheodrapala 
II; (v) two slabs in.scribcd with Harakell 
Xataka-y (vi) .slabs containing Lalita-Vigra- 
haraja Natnka by Soroadeva, and (vii) Barli 
Inscription of the time of Prithviraja III 
dated Samvat 1234. 

A number of copper-plates add to the 
value of this section. These include ; (i) two 
copper-plates of Maharaj Sarvanatha of 
Uchchhalkalpa dated 191 (437-38 A.D. if 
referred to Kalachuri era) ; (ii) Daulatapura 
coppcr-plate of Pratihara Bhojadeva (surnamed 
Prabhasa) dated Samvat 900 ; (iii) two copper¬ 
plates from Banswara (forming one grant) 
of the Paramara king Bhojdeva dated 
Samvat 1076, and (iv) coppei^plate of Rana 
Kumbha of Mewar dated Samvat 1494. 

There are many rare coins ranging in date 
from the 3rd century B. C. to the ISth century 
A. D. in the Museum Coin Cabinet. The 
punch-marked and Sibijanapada coins from 
Nagri, the Indo-Greek and Kushan coins from 
Taxila, the Kshatrapa and Indo-Sassanian 
pieces from Rajasthan and the gold coins of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty deserve special 
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mention. From the various State Governments 
have also been acquired more than .a thousand 
coins of the Pathan and Mughal rulers, some 
issues being from the mint whi^h flourished 
in those day* at Ajmer. 

• 

The Paintings and Photographs Section 
contains more then one hundred exhibits, in¬ 
cluding a dozen rare Rajasthani paintings. 

-: 0 : 


The photographic exhibits, however, are 
limited to views of ancient protected buildings. 

In addition to the main five sections there 
are three more sections where old arms and 
armours collected from Rajasthan, many 
objects from Adhai-din-ka-Jhonpra Mosque 
Ajmer, and duplicates of less important anti¬ 
quities in the Museum have been displayed 
forming a reserve collection meant for exhaus¬ 
tive study of various subjects .—PIB 


THE ARTISTIC QUALITY OF THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE GITA 

As rNTKHPRKTi:n nv Bankinkmianoua (^nA rTKu.ii’.K 
By 8USIL KUMAR DEB 


Quj’I'B a remarkable feature of Samkara’s 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita, the Song 
Celestial, is that he has—not without purpose 
—omitted to annotate the verses of the First 
Chapter as well as the introductory ten verses 
of the Second Chapter of this immortal 
Sanskrit work. For one reason in particular, 
the keynote address of the Gita being entirely 
religious, it was not meant to bo contained in 
this portion of the text, and any religions 
interpretation of it, consequently, was just 
not necessary. Bankimchandra Chatterjee, 
the celebrated Bengalee literary genius and 
modern expositor of this holy book of the 
Hindus, has pointed out that the memorable 
occasion for the preaching of the religious 
doctrines by Krishna or Vedavyasa, the Poet 
of the Gita, is nonetheless described oleai’ly 
in the First Chapter. It is unique in this 
respect. Tliis point, specifically, needs here 
to be elaborated. 

Baukimehandra supports the view that the 
value of tliis Chapter consists rather in tlio 
delineation of the art of poesy, i.e., in the 
aesthetic portrayal of tho beginnings of the 
internecine Kurukshetra war. Some essential 
materials for the epic type of poetry of the 
rare beauty of the Mahabharata, of which tlie 
Oita bad become an integral part during the 
coarse of long ages of the former’s eyolutiou, 


seem to have found a place in the First 
Chapter. 

In the field of Kurukshetra, warriors on 
the opposite sides were drawn up in ranks 
and files. And everything was in shipshape. 
It is recorded that the Kanrava monarch 
Duryodhana observed that tho formidable 
Pandava .army on the enemy side had taken 
up position. No doubt, to this at once he 
drew the attention of Drona, the venerable 
military expert, who Avas his preceptor. As 
Duryodhana, too, was a little nonplussed at 
this imposing spectacle, he said, ‘Please watch 
on and guard my general Bhishma !’ Seized 
with a sublime devotion, old Bhishma appeared 
more enthusiastic and merry-hearted than 
even a youth. He sounded the first call of 
the war, by blowing the conch. Bankim¬ 
chandra reminds us that the conch was the 
bugle of those days. In response to this call, 
the panoplied veterans consisting of several 
companies,who stood in battle array, were 
roused, and answered back hilariously by 
blowing their conches, alike from both sides. 
Military bands, then, using their various mu¬ 
sical instruments including the trumpets, the 
kettledrums et hoc gentis otntie, sounded res¬ 
pectively thehr orchestras. When the demons¬ 
tration was done, the music echoed and 
re-echoed in the skies. It is said that .the 
uproar filled tho whole atmosphere of the 
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eart]i and the heavens. Thus the grave situ¬ 
ation witnessed an increase of enthusiasm of 
all concerned in this keen contest. 

Arjuna, however, maintained his baflling 
elam. On him, among others, rested the 
responsibility of winning the Mahabharata war 
against the Kauravas, Krishna, the living 
God Himself, was his counsellor and chario¬ 
teer. Besides, Krishna played the role of the 
diplotnatist in the negotiations of the war. 
Presently Arjuna pleaded with his Divine 
guide to hold standstill the ehariot between 
the battle lines. ‘‘Let me serutini/.e with 
whom we ai’C in close encounter,ho spoke 
in a reasoned tone. 

Thereupon Krishna drove die vehicle 
drawn, it will be ronieinbcrod, by soiuc char¬ 
gers with shining white complexion, into the 
middle of the two armh's eonironting each 
other. “Look on/’eanu- the reply from the 
omniscient thamnatiirge. 

Meanwhile Arjuna was staggered at the 
august sight of his kith and kin swarmed about 
him, ready for the assault. Tliere were, we 
arc told, the elderly relations, in addition to 
the younger folks—in fact all orders and 
degrees of rclativ^cs, iriends and associates 
in great uumbern. 

Tt is toiudiing to note how his body trem¬ 
bled, his face grew pale. Ids head reeled, and 
the large bow slip[)ed from bis grip. .le felt 
that his heart was sinking. As his interest 
in the war slackened he began to lament, 
willing to die for his beloved kindred to save 
them from the doom. ‘Krishna! What beno- 
lit would accrue, by killing those who are the 
dearest and tlie nearest in the kingdom ? 1 
cannot launch an attack,” he protested. He 
thought the attack would be a sacrilege. 

Already the partisan hordes had rallied 
for the tight. Above the deafening din of 
the battlefield came rushing the sound of the 
orchestras. The war psychosis was unmatch¬ 
ed in the circumstances of the moment. 

Baiikimchandra dwells on this aspect of 
the question, which assailed or otherwise 


menaced Arjuna, who set up as an army chief 
was loth to take direct action and was 
self-absorbed. 

Would he not have held at his onerous 
post ? 

The answer shows up that the Poc# of tac 
Gita had to collate and compile a mai^'^llous 
account of Krishna and Arjuna, round whoso 
sacred memories a whole idealistic ])liiIose 
pliy had Ix'en nurtured in India. Glaneii- 
at the work of the craftsman who enlarge ' 
on this theme of Arjuna’s prcdicameu., 
Hankirnchandra could not but admire tin 
Gitaic picture as ‘scarcely available anywhere 
else in the realms of world literature.’ IL; 
(piotes the melodious words uttered oy 
Arjuna to prove the intensity of this hero’s 
spirit of t’ellow-fecling. So it was the deep 
sense of commonalty of the organized human 
society that permeated Arjuna’.s mind and 
heart at this crisi.o. Overwhelmed with shoe*’ 
pity, he cried out, “O Krishna ! I shu'i 
not relish victoiy nor also the throne, n'^v 
again any pleasures !” 

No appreciation of Arjuna’s serious ' t 
undctstandablc conflict over the issue of 
hu/nanity of man to man would bo conipi * 
without a reference to the ahirms that heral¬ 
ded the battle, rich in dramatic hints. A * 
the outset, he (piailcd at the threat of waging 
a stubborn war; ultimately he developed 
' kind of negativity of the mind. So ho has 
been painted, daring a brief interlude, as re- 
raaiuiug apparently quiescent. This sudden 
suspense indeed dwarfed all of his other feel¬ 
ings. And so, on the premiss of Bankim- 
chandra, the incident did not have to emerge 
into the traditional pattern of the d*'ama, 
dwelling on the characteristically tragic hu¬ 
man emotions. On the other hand, this turned 
out to be a fitting prolegomena to the treat¬ 
ment of the hundreds of impressive, didactic 
verses throughout the succeeding seventeen 
Chapters—a melange on argaments and judg¬ 
ments on the Eastern Upanishadic religious 
culture. 



SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

By USHA BISWAS m’a., b.t. 


Today scienoa plays such an important 
role in our everyday life that the education 
of our childt^m will be defective and incom¬ 
plete^ if they fail to understand, appreciate, 
und apply such scientific methods and princi¬ 
ples fs will enable them to live intelligently 
HOvI comfortably in the modern civilized 
world. At the present mo, icnt scientific 
knowledge and methods are i idU, ensable 
in every sphere of our life ad activities, 
present-day civilization being essentially 
based on scicntiHc inventions and discover: 
We owe all the amenities of our mi lern 
civilized life to the scit itifio ir ventions and 
achievements of the day. l?iii foi those, wi 
would have still to kiop (o die primitive 
mode of living. Wc arc tlri's enjoying tiir 
fruits of the woudorfu! dise.c/i’’ies ard 
inventions made by the crni.ient ■ ciontists .)f 
the world in the field of various branches 
of science, which have not o^dy added 
greatly to the comforts oi air daily 
life, blit have also brought about the security 
< ^ onr life and property. Scit.ncc has reduced 
human labour to a minimu'" r'ylaoi’'g it by 
machinery, and has served to <lo r-y v ith 
the barriers of time and distand to a ama- 

X extent. It io with the b ip of r *.. ticc 
tn-it man has been able, at 1 .sv., pa -ih'. 

to unravel the raystories of n.;iurc, »to 

harness her forces for the good or o 
humanity. Science has dune i.r.mcpsc jd 
to mankind, and has worked wonders hi the 
field of agriculture too. !>^u'Je'"n sjii «. I'.o 
research has enabled ns to iucA’ea.ia oo. c'-J 
production to a considerable extent, making 
even the arid regions of tne oaria ; icM the 
maximum quantity of food, '''r the ''to'r 
hand, icicncc has also dc ,c incaici.' >lo 
harm to humanity, inasmuch as ‘■ss .. t 
itseh so admirably to the iuvx tion of lie 
nuclear weapons of destimction, which consti 
tuto a serious menace to the peace of the 
world. The marvels of moderi^ medical 
science have taught men how to grapple with 
the death-carrying germs of diseases, and 
thus to fight out death oven. The wonderful 
discoveries in the field of surgery have effect¬ 
ed the radical cure of innumerable fatal 
diseases. Today the modern civilized nations 
of the world pride themselves upon their 
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marvellous scientific achievements, immensely 
conducive to intelligent and comfortable 
living, which have'served to raise considerably 
their standard of living too. The industrial 
and agricultural development of a country 
is dependent on its scientific development 
to a great extent. At the present time the 
all-round development of our country, as 
envisaged in the five-year plans, can hardly 
bo achieved unless all the planning is done 
on scientific linos. Today all our schemes 
c f national development are being formulated 
an’ drawn up iu terms of scientific-principles 
ana mctli ids. All this render.s an elementary 
Icnowloda'- of fundamental scientific ideas 
e lentij'l 0 . wery child of the day. It will 
• a Mat pity If the children of our country 
remaiu .uifce innocent of .seimice in a scientific 
age Hko tills. Ho science should form the 
corner-slono of present-day education. 

Now -ho question is how to teach science 
to Ihe children of our country, and what 
place is to be assigned to it in their educa¬ 
tion. It should bo borne in mind that 
science should never be taught as something 
external to man, and utterly divorced from 
the practical interests of his everyday life. 
Fiis« of all, a child must have a knowledge 
oi -he physical and biological world, in which 
l*e liv^'s, moves, and has his being. He should 
be taught how to observe and understand the 
'iienomcna of nature surrounding him, both 
animate and inanimate. Every endeavour 
should, therefore, be made to arouso his 
p•'UIr<Il cnriou.«ity, so as to enable him to take 
.an active and intelligent interst in the facts 
^''nceriiing his physical environment, as 
revealed and embodied in Geography, Geology, 
anil Astronomy. He should be given an 
eler entary knowledge of the physical scien¬ 
ce®, such as physics and chemistry. He should, 
also, be interested in the flora and fauna of 
his country, and should be made to ob.servc 
and study the plant and animal life of the 
region. Ho should bo keenly observant, and 
should try to acquire a first-hand knowledge 
of the living things around him. 'So he needs 
to be acquainted with the elements of Biology 
and Botany too. He should, also, be famili¬ 
arised with the major scientific concepts ^nd 
the basic vocabulary used in each of the major 
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fields of science. Tie must have an efement- 
ary idea of the evolution of the funtlaracntal 
scientific concepts. This sort of knowledge 
will serve as an introduction to all the major 
branches of science. Attempts should, also, 
be made to elucidate and explain the scientific 
concej)ts with the help of typical illustrations, 
as also by iimans of ]>ractical demonstrations, 
wherever possible, so as to enable pupils to 
grasp those clearly. An elementary know¬ 
ledge of scientific- ideas will stand them in 
good stead in their practical life too, and 
will form the basis of a further specialization 
in any branch of science that they may go 
in for in future. This is, also, likely to 
provide an incentive to their future self- 
education in a particular branch of knowledge 
that may interest them. A sound foundation 
is sure to facilitate their further sclf-education 
in the subject of their choice. In the opinion 
of iSIr. Bertrand Russell, the teaching of 
science in a school should not begin earlier 
than at the age of twelve. But scionee should 
be taught at the primary stage too, it being 
an intergal part of children’s education. So 
at no stage should it be excluded from the 
educational programme of the day. As soon 
as children’s powers of observation and 
reasoning develop, they are able to grasp 
scientific ideas, to some extent. But at this 
stage, the teachers’ mode of approach to the 
.^ubjeet or subjects should be entirely dille- 
rent, and should be perfectly adapted to the 
needs and capacities of smaller children. 
The teachers should see that the siibject- 
juatter to be taught does not prove too 
•lilficult or abstruse for the little ons. Care 
should also be taken that the former do not 
talk over the heads of their pupils of tender 
age, to whom the instruction needs to be both 
concrete and agreeable. Children’s intellec¬ 
tual curiosity should not be damped by any 
means. Th<!y also need to be trained in the 
powers of observation. There are countless 
things in tbeir physical environment, which 
fill their mind with awe ami wonder. Those 
things seem very novel and strange to them, 
as they have not yet become inured to these 
like their elders. So it is rpiite in the nature 
of thit)g.s that small chiUlren feel curious 
to know the whys and wherefores of whatever 
seems inexplicable to them. Cariosity is a 
vital need of childhood, which should bo 


satisfied by all means. But unfortunately 
children seldom receive satisfactory answers 
from their elders to the innumerable questions 
put by them. Very often parents and 
teachers feel inclined to look upon these 
questions as unnecessary ones, and take 
little or no notice of them. Sometiraeg they 
are even annoyed with children for wqirrying 
them by asking ‘hinnccessary” questiong, 
It is a commonplace of pedagogy that 
children’s innab; urges should never be 
inhibited. So it is nothing short of sheer 
indiscretion on the part of parents and 
teachers to let such questions remain unan¬ 
swered, If they do not happen to know the 
answers to some particular question or 
(piestions, they can find them out from a 
reliable source of information and tell them 
later on. In any case children’s curiosity 
and impiisitiveness should not be nipped in 
the bud. Science may prove of great help 
to parents and teachers in answering many 
of the qnestiens put by children. If the 
former are lacking, even in an elementary 
knowhalge of seienee, they may collect the 
information from various books, such as the 
Book of Knowledge, children’s Rneyclo- 
paedias and the like. Attempts have been 
made to compile some children’s encyelopac'- 
dias in Bengali too, suitable for the juvenile 
readers. Bigger children may be asked to 
find out the answers for themselves from 
such books. The elders should make a point 
of seeing that children always got the correct 
answers to all their (juestions. That general 
science has been included in the compulsory 
subjects for the School Final Examination 
in West Bengal is a move in the right 
direction. It will help to provide a scientific 
background botJi for the teachers and the 
taught. 

Th(f need of well-balanccd and broad- 
based educafiou for the children of our coun¬ 
try is being keenly felt by everybody at the 
pres(‘nt moment. The human mind is a unity 
and knowledge should bo regarded and trea¬ 
ted as an integrated whole. Besides, the 
dilferent branches of knowledge being inter- 
ilepended, arts and science can hardly be 
kept in watertight compartments in our every¬ 
day life. Diircrent studies should be consi¬ 
dered to be the parts of a whole. As has 
been very aptly observed in the report of 
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Kadha Kissen Commission on Education, 
‘The various elements of education should 
be pursued in vital relation to each other, 
so that for any person the result will be 
the best practical all-round devlopment, 
tof^etlior with an effective training in his 
own field of work.” Hence' the* necessity 
and importance of well-balanced and broad- 
based education for children at the school 
stage. Specialization is to begin at a later 
stage, after their tastes and aptitudes have 
been properly assessed. 

If education is to bn a dynamic force 
in life, it must needs be a continuous, life¬ 
long ])roco.sa, whicli should never come 
to a standstill. It should bo an ever-gro¬ 
wing process of self-developtnent, all true 
developments being such self-developments and 
not something imposed from outside. One 
of the main aims of educatioti is to pro¬ 
mote the growth and development of children’s 
mind on the right lines. Both the teacli(>rs 
and taught .should be keenly alive to the 
fact that knowledge is illimitable and 
boundless. So their mind should never 
be allowed to get static and rusty. The 
acquisition of knowledge should always be 
motivate<l by children’s innate d<^sire and 
urge to learn to discover things for them- 
selv<*s. They should be taught not to take 
things for granted. They should always be 
encotiraged to cultivate a scientific attitude 
towards whatever they have to le.arn. to 
discover and find out things for themselves, 
by dint of their personal efforts. This 
spirit of scientific enquiry should be sti¬ 
mulated on proper lines. Pupils should not 
be the mere passive recipients of the 
information imparted by their teachers in 
the class-room. The former should always 
be made to participate actively in the 
lessons. So more theoretical instruction in 
the elements of scientific knowledge is sure 
to prove dull and uninteresting for th.em, 
unless the lessons on science are followed 
up by a good deal of practical demnostrations. 
They should also bo afforded plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities of carrying out various experiments 
for themselves, under the guidance and 
supervision of their teachers. A properly 
equipped laboratory should be provided for 
the purpose at every school. 


Time and space permitting, a science club 
may be organised on a small scale at every 
school with the minimum of expenditure. 
The activities of tliis students’ organization 
may bo included in the other co-curriciilar acti¬ 
vities of the pupils of the shcool, and when 
possible provision should also bo made for 
these activities ou the .school time-table. The 
inGmber.H of the club should be duly elected 
by the students themselves. The object of 
the science club should be to disseminate 
scientific knowledge among the pupils, as also 
to stimulate their spirit of scientific enquiry 
and to encourage scionlific experiments. A 
science club will thus help to arouse children’s 
entluisiasm, and to cr<^:lte a tfiste for science, 
so that they may fce.l ineliiied to take an 
active and intelligent interest in all scientific 
subjects. Pupils ' should be encouraged to 
call regular meetings of the science club, 
.at which various topic.s of scientific interest 
as also the intorosting scientific experiments 
carried emt by the teachers and the taught 
at the school l.aboratory may bo discussed to 
their mutual benefit. With this end in view, 
discussions on dilfcrcnt subjects may also 
be arranged among smaller groups. Occa¬ 
sional demonstrations of the new experiments 
to be carried out m.ay be held for the benefit 
of all interested in science. Excursions to 
places of scientifiic interest, too, may be 
arranged under the au.spicc.s of the science 
club, the members of which may be called 
upon to organize such excursions and to raise 
the necessary funds for the purpose of meet¬ 
ing the cxpcnse.s to bo incurred. Various 
foreign magazines of scientific interest may 
bo subscribed to by the club, and the same 
should be made available to its members. 

This will help to enable the teachers and the 
taught to keep in touch with the modern 
scientific thoughts and developments of the 
world. A mag<azinc either printed or in 
manuscript may be run by the science club 
on a monthly or a quarterly basis. Interesting 
articles on a variety of scientific topics may 
be invited from pupils and teachers, and 
these may be contributed to the magazine. 
The articles may well be illustrated with 
pictures and diagrams. The magazine may 
also be turned into an important organ of the 
science club. It should publish from tim^ to 
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time all the information relating to the acti¬ 
vities of the club, such as brief accounts of 
the various meetings, discussions, excursions, 
exhibitions, if any, held, as also any interesting 
suggestion put forward by any member of 
the club. Important gleanings from the scienti¬ 
fic news of the world, as culled from difierent 
foreign magazines, may also be a special fea¬ 
ture of the magazine in question. The nioni- 
bers of the science club may hold an exhibi¬ 
tion at least orice a year, at which the 
magazines, and the various charts, models, 
diagrams and the like prepared by them, 
together with other exhibits of scientific 
iuterest, may be displayed. A^oluntcers may 
be appointed from among the jnenibers of the 
club for the purpose of explaining the 
exhibits to visitors by means of practical 
demonstrations. Occasional film shows of 
scientific interest may also be arranged by 
tho science club, so us to enable children to 
see what science has been able to achivo 
in every sphere of life, all the world over. 
It is science that has enabled man to change 
the face of the earth entirely, by building 
up civilizations, even, in the midst of 
forests and deserts. 

A good and well-organized museum 
should be a necessary adjunct of tho Science 
club. Tho pupils of (lificreut age-grou]>s 
may bo encouraged to collect v.arious things 
of scientific interest, and to contribute 
their interesting collections to tho museum. 
When they are taken out for exeursions, 
they may be asked to observe whatever seorns 
to have a scientific value, and to collect 
such things as may intoi’est them from tlie 
scientific point of view, however triflling 
those may be. The collections made by 
thorn as well as by the teachers may be 
preserved in the school museum, and may 
bo on disjrlay for the benefit of all. Child¬ 
ren’s innate urge to collect things will thus 
be appealed to. Provision should be made 
for a properly organized children's section 
at cV(Ty public museum, which the school 
children may be oncouraged to visit from 
time to time, with a view to collecting import¬ 
ant information regarding various subjects 
of scioutifie interest. They will do well to 
note down the main items of important 
and interesting information in their note¬ 
books for future reference. This will also 


prove an inducement for them to organize 
their school museum, on a small scale in a 
befitting manner. If a museum proper 
cannot be organized at any school for want 
of sufficient space as well as of an adequate 
number of collections of different types, 
attempts sliould be nmde to provide a Science 
corner at each school. Pupils may bi called 
upon to try to observe and collect things of 
scientific interest, wherever those are avail¬ 
able and to arrange, their finds suitable 
maimer in tho science corner of their school. 

Now that the all-round scientific 
development of our country is being aimed 
at, the need of an adequate number of effi¬ 
cient and (lualifiecl scientists cannot bo 
emphasized too strongly. It is a pity that 
today science is not very well taught at 
the average school iu our country. Lack of 
adequate laboratory facilities as well as the 
dearth of qualified teachers h.as much to do 
with this state of things. 'Fhe provision of 
well-equipped laboratories at the schools 
will touch only a fringe of the 
problem, until and unless the (|uality 
of teaching is improved. Better and 
more efficient teaching can hardly bo 
secured until and unless an ade<juatc number 
of trained and fjualified teachers of science 
can bo turned out. The present output is 
anything but sufficient. Tho prospective 
teachei’s of science need to be properly 
equipped for the important task to be entrust¬ 
ed to them, Tho teachers will fail to interest 
their pupils in tho subject-matter selected, 
unless they can instil their own love of it 
into tho mind of those wh'om they teach. 
Every endeavour should be made to create a 
a taste for science so that children may 
naturally take to it. In the event of dull 
lessons, their interest is sure to flag. If the 
teachers know how to make their lessons 
interesting and impressive, they will be able 
to enthral and captivate tho mind of their 
pupils for hours on end. When carrying 
out an experiment at the school laboratory 
they should try their best to inspire children 
with their own zeal and enthusiasm. The 
intense thrill of joy and the raptarous 
pleasure felt by a teacher at the results of a 
successful experiment should be equally 
shared by the taught too. Children need to 
be afforded occasional relief from the bore- 
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dom of their class roatine. The rigidity of 
the syllabus, too, is likely to lead to the 
dullness of the lessons. The science syllabus 
should, therefore, admit of a good deal of 
fle^bility. Teachers should not fall back 
entirelry upon a rigid, cut and dried syllabus. 

One of the main objects of teaching 
jcionce should be to imbue the mind of chil¬ 
dren with the spirit of scientific enquiry, jis 
opposed to dogmatism in any shape. Their 
re.<ison must be appealed to, and their thinking 
should be stimulated on the right lines. This 


being h scientific age, dominated by reason, 
coupled with doubt, children should be science- 
minded. They should never make a fetish 
of blind faith and superstition. 
They should be taught how to reason things 
out and evaluate them from the view-point of 
a scientist, as also to apply scientific methodes 
and principles, wherever possible. The 
children of the present generation being the 
]>rodncts of a scientific age, what is expected 
of them is a rational and scientific approach 
to all the problems of their life. 

0 :- 


NATIONALISM AND UNITY IN INDIA 
V,Y Puor. 0. N. SARMA, m.a. 


I 

Nationatjsw, as a political force, is insepar¬ 
able from unily. There h.ive been many 
definitions of nationalism, each emphasising 
the importance, of some element or other 
which enters into its formation bnt all defini¬ 
tions .are agreed that it is a subjective atid 
psychological factor, ^‘a way of thinking, 
living and feeling, of peculiar intimacy, 
intensity and dignity.” It is dilTicult to 
subject the idea of nationalism to a practical 
and realistic analysis because each of its 
elements, race, language, religion, tradition, 
common way of life can nevei by itself be 
enough for the formation of a nation while 

o ^ 

most of tlie elements are by themselves intan¬ 
gible. Even when all the elements are 
present iu a people, the nationality which is a 
result is psychological and belongs to the 
realm of the mind and has to be embodied 
in the visible form of unity which is political 
unity, under subjection to the state to which 
citizens owe emotional loyalty. Emotional 
unification or the spirit of nationality is the 
foundation of the structure of the nation 
state. 

Until 1947, in India all discussions of 
nationalism centred around what was des¬ 
cribed as '^Fundamental Unity of India.” 


Separated froni the re.st of the world by 
“almost invioable barriers”, India’s geographi¬ 
cal unity is beyond dispute. Fixed territory 
is for a people the material basis on which 
n.ationality can thrive. It is to a nation 
“what the body is to tlie individn.al.” Thus, 
(piite early in the bfe of the people India 
became to its inhabitants the motherland. 
The Piiranas define Jiliaratavarsha us “the 
eonntry that lies north of the Occ.an .... and 
south of the snowy mountains, .... marked 

by seven main chains of monutains.; 

where dwell the descendants of the Bharatas, 
wit!) the Kiratas living to its east, the Yava- 
nas living to its west, and its own population 
consisting of the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyus and Sudras,” 

’Pile emotional and rcligiona expression 
of the id(*a of the motherland is emphasised 
in the prayer which every Hindu is re<)uired 
to recall and worship the image of his mother- 
country as the land of the seven sacred 
rivers. Another prayer calls up the image 
as the land of the seven sacred cities, repre¬ 
senting important regions of India. The 
spirit of these prayer.s is reinforced by the 
peculiar Hindu institution of pilgrimage 
which expects Hindus of all creeds and sects 
to visit with devotion the shrines and sacred 
places of the land. In some of the 'sacred 
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texts like the Bhngavata Piirana, oi* Mann 
Smriti arc found passages of patriotic fervour 
describing Bliaratavarsha as the land fashion¬ 
ed by the gods themselves who even \yish 
to be born in it as heaven on earth for tlie 
spiritual stimulus of'its environment. The 
mother and motherland, it is acclaimed, ai'c 
greater than heaven. 

Hinduism is yet another clement in the 
fundamental unity of the country. ‘'India 
and Hinduism are orranieallv related as bodv 
and soul”, as Macdonald has said. “Hindu¬ 
ism has imparted to the whole of India a 
strong and stable cultnnil unity that has 
through the ages stood the shocks of politic.al 
revolutions, being preserved in its own 
sy.stcm of .social s('lf-gov<‘rniiient fuuetioning 
apart from, and oll'ering but few points of 
contact with the st.ite, indigenous and 
foreign.” 

A common language, not itj the sense of a 
language in daily use all over the country but 
as one studied and revered by the ie.irncd, 
respected ami venerated by the common folk, 
acted as a s])iritual bond of union among the 
people. “India, although it has more than 
five hundred spoken dialects, has only one 
sacred language, and only oiu' sacred litera¬ 
ture accepted and revered by all the adherents 
of Hinduism alike, however diverge in race, 
dialect, rank and creed. That language is 
San.skrit and that literature is .San.skrit litera¬ 
ture—the only repository of the V('da or 
Knowledge in its widest sense ; the only 
vehicle of Hindu theology, philosophy, law 
and mythology ; the only mirror in which all 
the creeds, opinions, customs and usages of 
the Hindus are faithfully r(*flected ; and 
(if we may be allowed a fourth metaphor) 
the only fpiarry from whence the re({uisite 
materials may be obtained for improving the 
vernaculars or for expressing important reli¬ 
gious and scientific ideas.”—(Monicr-William.s) 

II 

We must remark, however, that the .so- 
called fundamental uiuty of India was more 
or less like the fund.amental unity of Greece 
which, politically divided and distraught, 
never able to come together eifectivcly for 
any purpose or under any emergency (with 
the ‘dingle exception of fhe threat from 


Persia), ultimately lost her free life just 
because of her incapacity for union against 
external danger. Even before this final end 
Greek history presents a spectacle of unen¬ 
ding hostile combinations and of fratricidal 
struggles which were to make her finally a 
part of the Macedonian empire. Gre^jk his¬ 
torians have, like Indian historians, i)ad to 
dwell on the fundamental spiritual unity of 
Greece in the absence of outward and tangible 
imity. 

It may, at this stage, be permissible to 
oxamiiic how far this unity pervaded the mind 
of the ])cople in the distant past of India. 
Now tliat wo .art; a nation State in political 
parlance, we should not mind (piostioning 
some of tlic tiiuc-honourcd assumptions and 
argmnents of [)re-iudepcn<lctK‘c days. 

The Iliudus were, no doubt, fortunate in 
that tlu'y were favoured by a land which they 
could call their motlierlaiid. From the 
evidence of ancient and sacred texts it would 
be hazardous to conclude that the idea of the 
sub-coutiuent as :i whole was present in any 
but a few minds, if at all, in .s{>ite of the 
ininnctioiis of religion that Hindus should 
visit sacred places spread all over India. 
Even today when transport facilities are 
comparatively abundant and tourism is sought 
to bo promoted and encouraged, it cannot be 
said that many of us have travelled tlto length 
and breadth of this vast sub-continent. This 
notwithstanding the considerable number of 
people who are able to avail of the transport 
and tourist facilities provided by the state. 
Needless to say then, that ordy an infinitesimal 
fraction of people would then have travelled 
over the entire land and cultivated the living 
sense of the motherland. 

Similar considerations would suggest that 
the bituling force of Sanskrit, the “common 
language”, might have been more limited than 
has been imagined. The achievement of 
universal education has been more or less an 
unrealized aspiration of even the present-day 
states ; the evolution of a common language 
for the country is still a formidable task. 
How can we imagine that when education was 
not widespread, literature embodied in a 
particular language could serve as a bond of 
union from north to south ? Only a very small 
fraction of the people would have had such 
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oxperience of literature as would inspire a 
Honsc of unity of the land in which the litera¬ 
ture grow. Besides, how could a fellowship 
(»f such learned men develop when the means 
of communication were not yet well 
developed. 

In the same way, although ITtii^uism was 
the religion and Dharma in which people 
lived and moved and had their being, it was 
known by the individual only in the particular 
aspect of the Dharma of his class. This 
helped each individual to find his station in 
his life and fulfil the duties that were 
attached to it but the emphasis 0 !i the station 
and on the duties cannot but have led to a 
.stratification of ela'.scs and stations. This 
was the .•'Oei.d barrier that counteracted what¬ 
ever bonds fif union then* might have been in 
the past. 

HI 

As .social unity or political unity was not 
achieved at any time in the past in India, the 
eriihasis could be only on sj)iritual and 
rel'gious unity—a unity which transcended 
all diversitie.s of creeds and sects. It may be 
said that to the extent to which unity was 
prc.s(*nt it was based on the unity of religion 
ill India, more than on any other single factor. 
This is not to .say that the various elements 
of unity in India were fictions of the imagina¬ 
tion or that they wore entirely inoperative 
but that they were not so potent as w’as 
imagined at one time. These factors were no 
doubt present very often in the backgi’onnd 
and in an inarticulate form but wore in crises 
thrown into forcible and clear expression. 

It may be laid down as a broad generaliza¬ 
tion that all major historical events in India 
leading to the foundation of new empires or 
kingdoms had, as their motive force, the up¬ 
holding of religion, ddie foundation of Vijaya- 
UAgar or the ri.sc of the Maratha .state or of 
the Sikh kingdom arc some instances which 
bear out this generalization. 

In the 19th and 20th centuries the political 
movement in our country had the same spiri¬ 
tual background. As a reaction to British 
rule and policy, a renaissance in various res- 
J>ects was initiated. . . Whatever temporary 
rotting and de.struction this crude impact of 
i^uropean life and culture has caused it, it 
gave three needed impulses. It revived the 


dormant intellectual and critical impulse ; it 
rehabilitated life and awakened the desire for 
new creation ; it put the reviving Indian 
spirit face to face with novel conditions and 
i'dcals and the urgent necessity of understand¬ 
ing, assimilating and itoinjuering them.”* 
“There arose in the period a number of refor¬ 
mers, teachers, saints and scholars who have 
purified Hinduism by denouncing some of its 
later accretions, separated its es.sontials from 
it.s uoii-cssciitial$j eonlinned its ancient truths 
by their own experience and have even carried 
its message to Europe and America.”** 

Owing to the teaching of saints and refor¬ 
mers as wall as to the impact of modern life 
on traditional India, some of the rough edges 
of age-old social divisions have boon smooth- 
cued 'rhe caste system may be said to have 
lost much of its divisive force. Yet even (he 
survivals of this system are strong enough as 
obstacles to the rc.alizttiou of .social unity. Uu- 
le.ss social unity is achieved political unity will 
be no inon; than form without substance. As 
Tagore put it, it is impossible to ‘build a political 
miracle of freedom on the quicksand of social 
slavery ’ “Those of us in India who have come 
under the delusion that mere political freedom 
will make us free have aeei'ptod their le.ssons 
from the west as the gospel truth and lost their 
faith in humanity. We must remember what¬ 
ever wcakne.s8 we cheri.sh in onr society wiil 
bccorao the .source of danger in politics. The 
same inertia which leads us to our idolatry of 
dead forms in social institutions will create in 
our politic-s prison-houses with immovable 
walls.” 

During the British period tlie emphasis 
oil the political aspect of freedom was para¬ 
mount, the social aspect of freedom occupying 
a comparatively minor and subordinate role. 
But the political problem of unification was 
not present in our iiiiiuls because the British, 
against wliom the struggle for freedom was 
carriefl on, had themselves given India a 
degree of political unity unprecedented iti the 
country's history. This was possible because 
of the country-wide system of transport and 
comnuuiications and uniform administration 
all over the country which the British were 
able to develop in tho course of the 19th and 
20tli centuries. Whereas in Germany and 

* Sri Aurobindo, 
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Italy the struggle for unification Svas a 
prelude to the attainment of nationalism, in 
India uiulication was not a prelude in the 
sense that India had not to attain unification 
by her own effort as part of the struggle for 
nationhood. Rather, the carrying out of that 
unification to its logical completeness was 
the task of independent India. Tlie in¬ 
tegration of native states and tlio abolition 
of the distinction between Part A and 
Part B states which followed the aeluevc- 
incnt of independence is an imlication of 
the loose ends in the adridnistralive pattern 
of British India. Although the British held 
control over the native states, the distinction 
between native states and provinces wa^ 
ntaintained as part of the prograratne o 
Divide and Rule. 

The problem of Ilindu-Muslira diilorcucos 
also assumed political prommeiicc divnig Liic 
20th cfiotury hiading to the partiti)ii u>.- 
country along with the attainment of inde¬ 
pendence. In the long run it sliould appear 
that the parting of the disaffected is a gain to 
the parent body as those tliat reniaiti within 
the country may, by that, v<*ry fact, he 
regarded as loyal to the country of their 
choice. 

The problem of language with wliicb we 
are struggling to<l.ay is a legacy of prc-iii de¬ 
pendence days. It was contended in tiio.'KC 
days that ns the British Indian provinces 
were multi-lingual administrative units where 
uniformity was emphasised at the ej pense 
of variety, it would be better to split and 
reorganise them on the basis of the language 
of the subjects. Arguments in the name of 
democracy were also advanced to show that 
as people’s o}>iniou could bo formed and 
expressed only through the pcoplet' language 
and not through the language of tlic riders, 
reorganisation of states was imperative. S^'^ch 
arguments were no doubt attractiv<^ and 
effective in rallying people’s opinion against 
a foreign governmotit, n.sing a foreign lan¬ 
guage. But such arguments Jiave a sui’vival 
value beyond their time and circumstance 
and were carried over to post-independence 
India. Multi-lingnal provinces, the argument 
ran, were not a rational arrangement as they 
would inevitably lead to the domination of one 
linguistic group over the others. Thus, soon 


after the achievement of independence, when 
the pressing need was consolidation and unity 
and meeting the cballango of economic, social 
and administrative problems, the attention of 
the country was taken up by the problem of 
states reorganisation. The reorganisation 
of states on the basis of language has get the 
seal of sanction ai)d recognition on a principle 
which makes more for division than for* unity. 
In order to balance the effects of this centri¬ 
fugal principle states are again brought 
together r- tlm zonal councils. The struggle 
between the forces of union and division is 
seen in the fact that the first great achieve- 
i.,ent of .lulenendent India which was the 
integration (>f sta.v.s was followed by an 
11 ’ w'illiiig reorganisation of states. 

Tiu! particularism lesulting from the lin 
-ri.'i.stio reorganisation of states has, in its turn, 
created tlie. j)rol)lein of a common laiiguage 
fur (hi' country. The opposition to British 
rule was, as was normal, accompanied b' 
liatred of ,ill that was associated with Britis 
mile. ’1 he kirdish language which in t’ 
course of the Bri^'sh period had become t 
common language of India, had oo. .cd 
tve;sur''s of modern western thougut 
k 5<'V''edgc to India, and had largely iuspii< i 
i' o- s of i; ,tional independence and libcralisi 
i* ‘ho mind.i of the people, had yet to )y 
f gardi.d as a foreign language in order tha* 
.iiera may bo no softness in the opposition 
to the British ru.c. Witli the coming o. 
iTidependence it has been considered necessar) 
that there should be a national language f 
India. While some think that English woid 
servo as our national language, other-i 
contest that a foreign language can.U' 
erve .as a r '.irmal language and canr-•^t 
accepted uo so 'h. The language the ' v 
spoken by the largest section of the peO[. 
alone, ^Kere^cre, can become our comm 
lang(i'’'’-e. Ti is has naturally led to eir 
bitl>. 3.it \ md linguistic division and 

cn ‘on end in this situation the announct* 
ment of a common language for the whole 
country may prove most impolitic, breed’ug 
more bitterness and discord than commonness 
and understanding. 

IV 

The above considerations would lead to 
the conclusion that vague talk of natiooaluun 
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find fundamental unity would be entirely 
inadequate for the present situation. What¬ 
ever spiritual unity may be present in the 
recesses of the people’s mind it would avail 
U9 nothing if it is not able to weld us into 
one social body on which our polity may rest 
securely. A call to revive the Dharmic state 
IIS the only form of state consonant with the 
country’s genius would sound antujuarian 
today because the social fmiiulations of the 
ancient Hindu state have been shaken and 
corroded by the impact of the modern age. 

In the present context it would be impossible 
to revive tl»e exact forms of the ancient 
Indian society and polity. The broad tole¬ 
rance and univ rsal understanding of Hin- 
dnism would assuredly serve as a link 
between people.s of various religious .uid 
failus id India but ITindaisto i:i any sen.se 
can be only in the background of the .state, 
in the minds of the people. The state cannot 
bccodii the mis.sionary of any faith if the state 
kuo'.v» its proper nature and province as a 
human oontrivanoo for providing the external 
conditions necessary for the realization of the 

-; 0 :- 
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alms and ideals of the people. If the people 
are united by the bonds of religion it is 
assuredly a thing to be welcomed but this 
sort of uiiiiication is the proper duty of 
religion and not of the state parading as a 
spiritual or inoial force. The task of the 
state is secular, to provide the material founda¬ 
tion oil which the feeling of onenes.s in the 
people may grow. Our decision to become 
a secular state must l)<* viewed against the 
background of the call, in the days of the 
struggle for freedom, to revive a truly national 
state, founded on the traditions of our religion 
and Dharma. If it is understood in this sense 
it would be clear that this decision'has thrown 
overbo.ard all the arguments for spiritual 
nalionalism or nationalism on the ba is of 
racf, culture and so on. It is neces.sary to 
realize that ‘States’ which may be a better 
term for our purposes than ‘Nations’ are faced 
today with the challenge of economic and 
.social prob'enis more than anything else and 
their success in promoting the unity and loyalty 
of tli(‘ir subjects would be measured by the 
adeipiacy of the response to these challenges. 


A DROP OF TEAR FOR MAHAKAVI VALLATHOL 

By KIHSIINAN KlJTrV, 

Tjnfr Sfhnltv of lilt' Sorhottue {Paris) 


Ab ri-.u four score years of ai'tivc life poet 
Vallatliol Narayana Mi'iion of Kcralii bnaithcd 
liis last. In l,h(' dcatli (jf this gn'at poet, 
who liad intluenced tlic Malayalam Htcraturc 
.md the cultural life of Kerala for mor<' than 
half a century, wc have lo.st a good friend of 
iiiankind and a fighter for Unninn rights and 
justice. Lit(*ratur<* is the im'diuin oi struggle 
hir thns(> gifted with creative ])Owers and 
imagination. .Vetive int<‘rfcrenc<> in th(‘ day- 
to-day afiTaii's do not come under the cadre 
‘•f their work ; theirs is a sup<*rior task 
ill the field of creation and sublimation of 
the human experienci'S. 

If a poet is a true tighter, Vallathol is 
'-■'■rtainly one among them. Ho had the 

JO 


inissioimry zeal of a poet and teacher who 
liad dcdieatcil hi.s whole life to the noble 
purpose he had chosen early in life. Born 
in ISTfi in .a small village called Tbifiir 
in Kerala, the poet, liegan to express his 
i<h>as through Mnlayalani. Later in life he 
won recognition as a Maliaknvi of great 
originality and vision. Many honours, both 
oftieial and unofficial, began to be conferred 
on him. Short poems and long pieces, 
based on classical thenu'.s, found expre.ssion 
in the most beautiful way from the fertile 
mind of tlu> Mahakavi. “Kochii Sita”, 
“Bandanashunaya Anirudhan” (Anirndhau in 
Prison), and “Magdalana Marivam (Mary,of 
Magdalene) will be retained as treasures 
of the Malayalam iflerature. -Mahakavi, • 
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who unfortunately is deaf, has given! o!spreS'> 
<!ion to his • feelings in "Badhira Vilapam” 
(Lament of the Deaf). VVe are rightly remin¬ 
ded of Milton’s verses on his blindness. 

The great achievement of Mahakiivi 
Vallathol is the pioneer work he had done 
in reorganising the dance-drama of Kerala, 
the Katlm Kali. The Kalamandalain of 
Kerala, with its international significance, owe 
much to the great poet. Many Indian artists 
from all over India owe something or 
other to this teacher for his counsel and 
guidance if not for their entire formation. 

Vallathol was associated with the nationa¬ 
list movements under Mahalhma Gandhi, 
though, of course, he did not com<‘ forward 
for direct actions. Like a true [)Oot he gave 
shape to his feelings and thoughts and 
contributed to that revolution that was 
shaping up m India. Vallatliol was a 
true Indian in sentiments and his 
ideas were cosmopolitan. The gifted poet 


did not interfere with the olicka of tho 
Malayalam literature caused by a few politi¬ 
cal-minded writers in Kerala. Tho Maha- 
kavi towered over his colleagues like an eagle 
over the other birds. 

Like the great Tagore who lived, worked 
and died , in Bengal, Mahakavi V:dlathol 
confined himself to Kerala. But the* poet 
had travelled extensively and had assisted 
many interuational cultural coiifereuces, in¬ 
cluding those held in Moscow and Warsaw. 
Vallathol had been a representative of Indian 
culture iu those missions abroad. 

In tho death of this great poet we miss 
from our midst a great soul, a true patriot, 
a good citizen of India and a lighter for 
the evolution of mankind. Vallthaol belongs 
to the celebrated poets of India. \Ve 
mourn the death of Mahakavi Vallathol, but 
we are sure, his voice will be hoard for 
(lecadt's to come and inspire us to good 
and selfless actions. 
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THE EARLY RULERS OK KHAJL- 
RAHO: Ihf Sisir Kumar Mitro. I'Vrnia K. 
Mnkhopadhtjaif, (hirnffa, 195H. Pp. I’.o.V, l-’n 
illnstrntions^ one map, P'icr lis. 15. 

In recent years considerable attention ha.s 
been given by a number of Indian scholars to 
the history of the CHiandellas of Jejakabhukti 
(Modern Jlundclkhand), one of those Rajput 
dynasties which filled the stage of Indian 
histoiy in the great period of invasion and 
conquest of northern India by the Muslim 
Turjts. Because of the commanding position 
occupied by the kings of this dynasty iu the 


Editor, The Modem Review 

politics of northern India in the 10th and the 
iirst half of the 11th centuries and equally 
because of the rise of Khajuraho as a city of 
tetnple.s in their time, their fortunes have been 
treated not only in general works on history 
like the D//«u.s’//V‘ History of Northern India 
by Dr. H. 0. Ray and the History and Culture 
of the Indian People, Volume V, but also in a 
valuable monograph entitled History of the. 
f 'handeUas by Dr. N. C. Bose (Calcutta, 1950). 
The present work, which fetched for its author 
the coveted D.Phil. degree of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, is a welcome addition to this list. It is 
based upon a very thorough examination of all 
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the sources, literary and nrcbseologioal, original 
and secondary, available on the subject, one 
particular source fnamoly the Mahoba Khmid) 
being aualyscd in full practically for the first 
time in the original proto-Hindi. Equally ad¬ 
mirable is tKe author’s comprehensive treat¬ 
ment of the topics in successive chapters under 
“Itch heads as physical and historreal geogra- 
phy of the region, the origin, early Instory, rise 
and fall of the dynasty, the administrative 
organisation, the social and economic condi¬ 
tions, the state of religion and the progress of 
art and architecture. The author’s comments 
on sundry points at issue arc always interesting 
as in his di.scu8sion of the status of the 
early rulei’s of the dynasty (pp. of the 

attitude of the Chandella king Yasovarmau 
towards the contemporary Kalachuris (pp. I>9- 
42), and the causes as well as consequences of 
the invasion of Bengal by two successive 
Chandella kings (pp. 44-5, 01-;}). 

We i)ropose tf) make a few remarks for 
eonsideration by the author in the event of 
pTiblication of a new edition. The question 
of the origin of the Ohandcllas (pp. 12-20) 
should be more fully di.scus.sed in the light 
ftf the arguments of Vincent Smith in his 
Karijf UtHiory of India, of R. B. Russell in 
his Trlhrs ntal f.'asfcs of the ('eat)a! Prorinres 
of India, and of G. S. Ghuryc in his Pastea and 
itncf’s of India. The description of the ad¬ 
ministration as well ns the .social and economic 
conditions (Chs. XI and XII) should be com¬ 
pared with the corresponding accounts of the 
eontcjnporary Rajput dynasties like the Kala- 
ehuris of Chedi, the Parainaras of M.'ilwa and 
the Chahamanas of Sakambliari and Ajmer. 
The picture of social coudition.s, particularly, 
‘should be interpreted in (he light of the fuller 
notices in contemporary Sniriti commentaries 
and digests. The rise of the Kayastha caste 
as distinguished from the profession called by 
tliat name (pp. 173-75) should be discussed 
more fully in the light of the available evi- 
dojjce. Under the head "exchange and currency” 
(pp. 182-84) reference should be made to n 
valuable hoard of 48 silver coins of Madana- 
v.arman discovered in September, 1913 and 
noticed in JASB 1914, pp. 199-200. In the 
chapter on religion (Ch. XIII) the picture of 
the degraded condition of Buddhism and 
•lainism in Krisbnamisra’s Prabodha-chandro- 
doya drama should be discussed fully. 


The value of this work is enhanced 
by the addition of 20 plates, a descrip¬ 
tive inventory of the inscriptions of the 
dynasty, a genealogical table, a bibliograph)', 
an Index and a map. Dr. B. C. Sen of Calcutta 
University contributes an appreciative Fore¬ 
word. 

U. N. Ghoshai, 

POPULATION PLANNED PARENT¬ 
HOOD IN INDIA: By S. ChandraseJehar. 
Introdi'ffion by Dr. Julian Ihixley, V.R.S., 
London. 1U5'>. Pp. Xlfl, KIH. Turlve shillings 
and nix pence. 

HUNGRY PEOPLE AND EMPTY 
LANDS (An Essay on Population Problems'tt 
Ttiternational 'rensiou) : By S, Chandrasekhar 
Preface by Dr. William Voyl, London, 19i)(i. 
Pp, SoiS. Tircnlyonc shiliinys. 

Published Sy George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd.. London. To he had of the Indian Institute 
for Population Studies^ Madras-20. India. 

"Population”, writes Dr, Julian Huxley in 
the latest issue of tlic Population Review, "is 
the problem of our age.” If one did not like 
to go to such an extreme position in one’s 
assessment of the problems of the world, there 
was little scope for argument about the basic 
truth in the statement that the increase of 
po])ulation and its relation to available re¬ 
sources and fulness of life remained, as ever, 
the crucial point in the man’s struggle for 
.'iupremacy over his environment; and that in 
certain parts of the world (notably in the 
heavily-populated regions of economically- 
nuderdeveloped Asia) the relative positions of 
population and the state of national economy 
did in fact give rise to some concern as to the 
outcome of this struggle. The state of con¬ 
temporary international relations and the 
absence of any international agreement on an 
integrated action in regard to population 
tended, if anything, only to accentuate the 
diiliculties of the existing situation. In this 
context every country had only the other 
alternative of working out a population policy 
of its own. In the two volumes under review 
Dr. Chandrasekhar, the internationally known 
Indian demographer, deals with both the 
aspects of the problem : national and inter¬ 
national. Popnlalibn and Planned Parenthood 
in India is a contribution to the understaivling 
of the nature of population problems in India 
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and the lines along which a solution • might 
be sought. In contradistinction to the other 
writers on the subject such as I’endell and 
A^ogt, Dr. Chandrasekhar’s point of departure 
is humanism. lie advocates a policy of popu¬ 
lation planning in India as part of a broader 
democratic planning for national welfare and 
prosperity. Such a policy ha< already been 
in operation in India for some years but as 
Dr. ('handrasekhar points out, its execution 
leaves much to be desired. It would how¬ 
ever bo well to remember the antlior’.s state¬ 
ment ; “Fertility decline is not an overnight 
])roce.ss ; it is at best an end -result of a .slow, 
.silent, social revolution. And such a revolution 
has begun—as indeed it has in India—it can 
be accelerated by governmental and other 
forces that arc eventually cotistructive, morally 
-acceptable and socially purposeful.’’ 

In the second book, Dr. (.’liandra.-ickhar 
discusses the great demogTa|)hic diseejnilibrium 
in the present world which arises mainly from 
the uneven distribution and rate of growth of 
population in dift’ereut parts of the world. 
More than half of world’s total population live 
in about l/20th of the total land area at an 
average density of 400 per.sons per square 
mile. The greatest eoneentration of human 
beings ia fo\ind in the .Asian countries—dhina, 
India, Japan and fudonesia -and in Europe. 
Tn contrast, the greater pai-t of the world — 
notably Siberia, parts of Central Africa and 
South America, the Central and Northern 
parts of North America and parts of Australia 
—is very thinly populated. Thi.s great uneven- 
ne.ss in the distribution coupled with a com¬ 
parable imbalance in the rate of growth pre¬ 
sents a direct threat to world peace in so far 
as the overflowing population from the heavily 
populated areas wo(jld .scon be compelled to 
seek living places beyond their present 
borders and opposition would mean an inter¬ 
national war. .As a possible sointion Dr. 
Chandrasekhar proposes planned emigration 
from the heavily populated areas (principally 
Japan, China and India) to the thinly-inhabited 
areas. Such emigration is to take place only 
SIS a part of a wider programme of birth con¬ 
trol, industria)i;«ation and agricultural develop¬ 
ment. 

There are obvious difficuitios in the path 
of the realization of this solution and the 


author also is not blind towards them. Indeed, 
ho devotes considerable attention to a dis¬ 
cussion of these problems. 

The two books together make an important 
eontribution not only to Indian thinking but 
world thinking on what Dr. Jidian Huxley 
calls the “central and overshadowing problem 

of our .age” and bring great credit to Indian 
scholarship, 

ISl lUfA.SM Cir.VXDU.V S.VUKKR 

TRADE MARKh^TS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE : ( oinpifcd and. PnbU.'difd by Mr. 

K. K. Jfoy front hs/dfi, Ih'hi-Seratnpore Lane., 
Cal/'iUfa-HK Ftiyrti Ih~>. Price not meniioned. 
This is a Commercial Reference Book dealing 
with tr.adc asp<'cts of East European Countries 
—Bulgaria, Czcchoslovokia, German Democra¬ 
tic RepJiblic, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
ATigoslavia and 11S8R, Peoples Republic of 
China, Viet Nam and North Korea are also in¬ 
cluded although these countries belong to Far 
Ea.st A'-ia. 

Since the attainment of Independence, 
India has taken np industriali/aiion in right 
earnest and the country is exploring all possi- 
bilitic.s of expanding her foreign trade with 
the countries which were outside the picture 
in pre-Indepeiidcnec days. The countries 
dealt in thi.s publication except East Germany 
and Czoehosluv.akT!! wer<* mainly agricultural 
and USSR although now a Class I industrial 
country wa.v primarily agricultural before the 
Revolution, All the countries of Eastern 
Europe except A'ugoslavia arc practically 
under Soviet leadership politically and indus¬ 
trially and all these countries have adopted 
economy of the Soviet type. Of late, India 
has entered into trade relation with some of 
these for mutual benefit and USSR is helping 
India in her Five-Year Plan. India in her 
non-alignment policy expects co-operation and 
trade relations with all nations in spite of 
their different ideologies. So she has financial 
aids and loans from IJ.S.A,, Canada, Britain, 
NA^'st Germany, Australia and also from USSR. 

Although this Reference Book is concerned 
Avith the countries which deal in foreign trades 
through the machineries of their states only, 
the information and particulars contained in 
the volume will bo of help to businessmen of 
our country who desire to expand their trade 
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relations in these regions. The get-up of the 
book is excellent. 

(1) FROM BHOODAN TO GRAMDAN: 

/’/). .9^, Pric<k.60nP. 

(2) SAMPATTl-DAN; ih Price 30 
uP. 

(3) SARVODAYA AIs'D COMMUNISM; 
Pp. 40. Price ttP. 

All these throe booklets are by Arharya 
Vinoba Bhave and are published by Akhila 
Bharat Sarv'a Seva Sangh, Tanjoi»>. Tliey eon- 
tain leetiires and talks given by Viimbaji from 
linio to time in dilTerent i^laees in connection 
with his Blioodan tour. Vinobaji wants a 
Sainya-yojii Society and a self-disciplined Free 
India and believes that tlie way to world i^cace 
is through Bhoodan, Gramdan and Sampatti- 
dan, Ide wants to rouse the third force or Jan.a- 
Sakti without recourse to any kind of violence. 
Ills is a moral force whicii will lead mankind 
towards a Slate-free Society. His idea is t<i 
attain Sarvodaya social order where coercion has 
no place. Satyagraha is the weapon to attain 
Miis mcial order. "What was being done every-- 
where in tin* name of Satyagraha is no Satya- 
irjdia at all—it i.-. a sort of \iolencc and as such 
cannot chane^' the hearts of men and thereby 
icforin and purify rhem. Vinoba,ji is out to 
(reate a nation-wide brotlierliood of Sarvo- 
'laya Saiuaj, built on service. He is appealing 
to the p-'ople and not to the Icgis'ators becau'-e 
people arc the master^ of legislators. 

He wants one-.-^ixth of land-gift, from indi- 
' idual villagers who have land, for tlie landless; 
;'if( of the entire village collcclively from all the 
land-owners of a village for the same purpose. 
He wants gift of wealth from those who have 
wealth of different sorts but i) 0 ssess no land, 
lip uses the word ‘wealth’ in n very wdde sense. 
U'itli this land and wealth gift he would 
epuip his Iandle.ss brothers of the. country for 
creater production. 

When the ideal will be attained thvie will be 
no ‘state’: the ‘state will wither away* as the 
I'omtnunifit philosophy would put it. He would 
"icct Communism with Bhoodan. He would 
'invert capitalists into trustees of their capital 
•'(id wealth. He would mobilize goodness of all. 
"Marxism will be of use to India only if it 
"dopts itself to the condition of this country,” 
N'lvs Vinobaji. He hopes Marxism will merge 
'"to Sarvodaya one day. 

These three booklets would introduce 
"'"ders into the philosophy and art of Bhoodan 


movcniont of Vinobaji, the great exponent of 
Gandhiji’.s Ahimsa and Sarvodaya. 

A, B. Dutta ; 

THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM: By Askfaque 
Hossein: Pj). 76. Asi-a Publishing House, Cal¬ 
cutta. Price Rs. 4.75. 

Maulana Abul Kalaiu Azad, whose recent 
death is mourned by all Indians, wrote a corn- 
men taiy on the Quran in Urdu— Tarjiimaund 
Quran. An adequate English translation of 
Hk; same will be a valuable addition to things 
Islamic in English. 'I'hc writer has summarised 
Maulana's commentary on Sena 1—Al-fateha 
in English and has earned the thanks of all 
non-Urdu knowing people. The author has 
given a translation of this opening chapter in 
Englihli: but he should have tianslitcrated it 
first fi’om Arabic, for the verses of the Quran 
are written in rhymed i)rosc fso/). It has 
been said that tlie Arabic i.< a language in 
wliieh, like Italian, it is almost impossible not 
to ihynie. In.stead of translating it again he 
-should hav(^ given, in our humble opinion. 
Sir Riehard Benton's translation, which accord¬ 
ing to persons competent both in English and 
Arabic is the host translation and gives some 
idea of the rhymes of the original. 

The Quran is a diffieult hook to read, 
especially in translations, for apart from its 
arrangement, it is not so much a book 
as a collection of inanifcste'cs, edicts, dis¬ 
courses, sermons, etc. At the same time the 
spirit of Islam cannot be understood without 
a study of its high ethical teachings and its 
unc.oinprotnising monotheism. 

The late Maulana Stilieh lias expanded its 
teachings in beautiful langtiage, and we are all 
grab'fui to the translator for giving us an 
opportunity to get an idea of it. As he has 
styled the book —The l^pirit of Islam, our one 
regret is that he has not given more, especially 
tiK' exposition of Maulana Saheh, on Sena 
<112 At-Taubid, which i.s called the ('.ssence of 
the Quran, and is said according to a tradition 
of the prophet, to be equal in value to a third 
l)art of the whole Quoian. Like Oliver Twist, 
Wo want “more” from the translator, and we 
hope he will not disappoint us. 

J. M. D.xrr.v 

GEMS OF ANDHRA LITERATURE IN 
ENGLISH VERSE—Fart 1, Knvya Pemd: 
By Sri Stirya Narayan Peri. To be hod of The 
Manager, ^nims Publish iny House, Bfijak- 
mundry. Price Rs. 3-75 np. 
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Andhra or Telugu is one of the fom; impor¬ 
tant languages of South India. Though of Dravi- 
dian origin it has been profusely influenced by 
Sanskrit, so much so that now nearly two-thirds 
of its words are of Sanskrit origin. The history 
of its literature may be divided into four 
juiriods: the Kavya, the Kavya-Prabandha, the 
Prabandha and tlic Modern ])eri{)d. The Kavya 
period stretches roughly from 1000 A.D. to 
1350 A.D. fin this respect there is an amnnaly 
in the Introduction. In j)ag<' 3, the writer men¬ 
tions 1300 A.D. as the limit, but in page 5, he 
indi(*ate.s 1350 A.D. as sueh'i. The author has 
chosen specinaiis of j)oetic compositions of this 
period and rendered them into English. Nan- 
naya, Tikkana and Errana were the most re¬ 
presentative poel> of the time. They and other 
poets of the age all t<!ok their theme.<! from 
Sanskrit classics. This book gives u.‘' a fair 
i<lea of the liteniture of thp period. 

THE REOr,AR PRINCESS tA Historical 
Drama in Five Acts): By Dilip Kumar Roy nvd 
hulira Devi. Kitnh Mnha].. /j'ro Road, 

AU-ahnbad. Price Rs. 3\-. 

This beggar princess is none other than 
Mirabai, queen of Chilor, who, as a fkvot(‘c of 
Krishna and as a ])oel, ranks among the highest. 
The present work is different from ordinary 
dramas because it de])ends little on action; it 
depicts the picture of a dedicated soul. Sri S. 
K. Ghosh in hi.s Introduction says; “The Beggar 
Prjnces.s.s operates on two stages—the inner and 
the outer. The present moment is a point of 
inters-ection between what-has-been and may- 
.again-bc. It is, therefoi'C, a play in a double 
sense. To .show it thus is perhaps Dilip Kumar’s 
central effort and achievement. To see it thus 
at once on both levels, will be, for us, real 
understanding. ” 

NANALAL, POET-LAUREATE OF 
MODERN GUJARAT: By Balchandra Parikh. 
Hind Kitahs Ltd., Bombay. Price Rif. S‘12, 

Sri K. M. Munshi in his Foreword obser¬ 
ves: “Sri Parikh ha.s rendered a service by intro¬ 
ducing poet Nanalal to an all India public. 
Perhaps a sketch of thp poet’s life against the 
background of contemporaneous literaiy achieve¬ 
ments of Gujarat would have gieatly increased 
the value of this little work.” Nanalal, the most 
outstanding poet of Modern Gujarat of the last 
half a century, is almost unknown to the rest of 
India. It is a pity that nurtured for ages by the 
same, culture and tradition Indians are now 
separated by barriers of language. Frequent 


attempts should be made through translations 
to overcome these barriers and establish inter¬ 
communion of thought. 

SHADOW AND SUNSHINE: By K. C. 
('"hatterjee, M.A. To be had at Messrs. P, 
Ghosh and Co., 20, College Street Market. 
Calcuttn-9. ^rice R^. 1 - 14 . 

A bunch of agreeable shoit stories.^Charac¬ 
ter.-^ in our modern short stories often verge on 
the abjiormal. Here happily they are not so. 
These stories have rather a romantic colour 
though they deal with common life. All the 
incidents take place outsid-c Bengal—in Bombay, 
Lucknow and other places; incidentally they 
provide sonic refre.'ihing novelty in atmosphere, 
TTnforlunately almost all the storie.s -^nd in a 
death; they cast a gloom at the end. The last 
one i.s in the form of a short play, probably 
ba.‘-ed on a Jataka story. 

D. N. ATooki:rte.\ 


HENCAl.l 

BANGLAR NABYA SAMSKRITI : By 
doyrsh Chandra Bayal. Visrnhhnrnti Grnn- 
f/mlnya, 2,Bnnkiin Ghafierjee St.. <hfcnfta-12 
Price He. I' /n only. 

Perhaps no other writer has devoted him¬ 
self so unsparingly to the task of presenting 
before ns a comydete picture of our Nine- 
feenth Century Renaissance. The vision of a 
cosinopotitari world, the youthful spirit that 
discarded all handicaps and the manysided 
efiorts for ushering in a new age were reflec¬ 
ted in the utterances and activities of the 
prominent people of the times. Unfortunately 
we lack their enthusiasm and determination. 
Whatever reasons wc might adduce for that, 
we do not derive any consolation therefrom. 
It would perhaps be better for us to remember 
the glorious past and .seek inspiration from it. 
Reverent study of the achievement of the 
groat pioneers of the last century in religion, 
society, politics nod literature might infuse 
new vitality into our soul and guide us along 
the path of progress. 

The author gives here brief accounts of 
the important social welfare societies of the 
day like the Gaudiya Sama), the Academic 
Association, the Tattwabodhini Sabha, tbc 
Bethune Society, the Batnabodhini Sabba, the 
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Bangiya Samaj Bijnan Sabha, etc. From 
gardening to cultivation ot eclenoe, industrial 
progress to female omancipation—nothing 
escaped their attention. They fought hard 
to eradicate ignonincc and superstition from 
the country and build t«p a he.'ilthy njodern 
nation. From these accounts we have occa¬ 
sional glimpses of our illustrious* men and 
women who once p.avod the way for Bengal’s 
i-egeneration. 'I’liough not voluminous the 
book under review is packed with infor¬ 
mation and Sri Bagal is well-known for his 
ins eye for accuracy and able presentation. 
His qualities as a historian are evident here 
as in Ids otlier works. 

D. N. .Mookmiukv 

HINDI 

PAHVATI: /?// namnnaud Tmanj 
S/isfri, lilifiratiiKDidfnd’. Piihlishrd htf Soi. 
S. Itani, ProfrMor Coloinj, Nnunpnrn, Kotah 
{Rtijnslhnu). I^idcr Rs'. Id onhj. 

This is an epic poem written during a 
period of 2 years on the same litie.s a.s the 


gre»t work of E^alidasa, Kumar-sambhavam, 
riinoing through 27 caotoa, and preceded by 
a rnaiigalackaran, archana and followed by 
arnti, very much iii traditional style^ but not 
strictly attending to the traditional variations 
in metro from canto to canto, The modern 
tone is also there, the language is simple and 
lucid. 

One must also pay a tribute to the inspira¬ 
tion that could in these days last through the 
length of the |)(>em, and alse to the audience 
which retains its love of poetry against the 
drab background of modern materialism. We 
have here a poet, we shall not say, born out 
of bis time, but a sincere worshipper of the 
.Muses who has pledged himself to whole¬ 
hearted devotion to melodious thought. 

The poet h.as imagiiuition and a philosophy 
of his own, and the reading public, apprecia- 
tiv'C of poetry, will surely be delighted to 
read the volume. 

l\ R. S£:.N 


JUST PUBLISHED 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 
NEW DISCOVERIES 

By MARIE LOUISE BURKE 

A NEW APPItOAC’lI TO THE MK88AOE OF SwAMI ViVEKANANDA 

The .author discusses the hithertofore unknown facts regarding the SwaraijFa 
first sojourn in the U.S.A. She substantiates her treatise quoting relevant 
material from the American Press of those days and other prominent 
personalities acquainted with Swami A^ivekananda. 

have a message to the West ns Buddha had a message to the East’’ 

—Swami Vivekananda 

Royal octavo Pages: fiHfi-f-xix Price: Rs. 20 

Neatly printed on good paper and excellently got vp 

With 39 illustrations including the fine frontispiece of Sri Ramakrishna and 
some portraits of Swami Vivekananda. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4. WEIXINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-p 
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Race Conflicts In South Africa 

Tlir story of race prejiidioo and injustice 
is unfolded in an arltale in The Ai fidtn Path 
by Mr. R S. Sachs, now livininp; outside South 
Africa but well known for his stand aejainst 
his country’s tyrannical racial laws : 

On April IGth, IG.'iS, tlie Xatioujilist 
I’arty of So4ith Africa, led by the ailinj; 
Air. .1. (t. Strijdom, scored its third successive 
victory since 1{I48, when it first secured a 
uiajority of seats and took over the p^overu- 
ment of the country. The 8,2;>0,000 Africans, 
the 1,250,000 “Coloured” and the 400,00i) 
Indian people were silent spectators without 
a voice or a vote, although their fate Hgured 
prominently in the clcetion. The Colourtsl 
]) 0 oplo were removed- from the cotninon 
voter’s roll a vear ago and elected four 
Kuropeau representatives to the Cuiou 
House of .Assembly on Aj)ril drd. The 
Africans, who constitute 70", of the total 
population, elect 3 European representatives 
out of a total of iliB. ft is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether they will have any representa¬ 
tion at all for long, as IV. V’erwoerd, Minister 
of Native Affairs*, lias stated that a law will 
soon be passed to remove native representa¬ 
tives altogether from the Union Parliament 
The Indian people have no franchise rights 
whatever. 

Among the 2,000,000 Afrikaners and 
1,000,000 British who have the right to vote 
some are more “erpial” than others. In 
accordance with a law passed by the Nationa¬ 
list Government in 1!)53 the 25,000 White 
voters of Soutli West Africa elect 0 
members —in the large cities that 
number of voters would elect only 2. The 
rural constituencies which are almost entirely 
Nationalist have an av'erage roll of under 
10,000, whereas the average in the urban 
constitueueies is over 12,000. In spite of 
Nationalist gerrymandering, they failed to 
secure the support of the m.-ijority of the 
White electorate when the 24 constituencies 
which they did not contest are taken into 


consideration. On a 49'^ vote, l«)wever, 
they did succeed in capturing lOflf seats 
against 53 for the United Party. The three 
candidates of the Liberal Party wore defeated 
only one saving his deposit. The two Labour 
Party candidates, who had both been in tin* 
last Parliament and earned the respect of 
all intelligent South Africans for their 
connige and ability, were both defeated, one 
losing his deposit. 

The year 1957 was one of the blackest 
in the history of South Africa, a country 
which has known many black years. Unless 
something unforeseen happens the coming 
years will sec' an increase* in the oppression 
of the 11,000,900 non-Whites and in tlie 
persecution cf Whites who dare to oppose the 
Nationalist Government’s policy. 

Civilized people throughout the world 
have consistently expressed their indignation 
at the inhuman policy of racial intolerance 
as preached and practised by successive 
governments in South Africa, whether that 
policy is presented in its brutal nakediies.-i 
of Apartheid by the Nationalists, or as 
hypocritically labelled “Christian Trusteeship” 
by the late General Smuts. Yet there are 
not a few apologists in Britain and else¬ 
where for tijat policy. Spokesmen for the 
Nationalist Government abroad present 
Apartheid as a policy of “equal but separate 
development for Whites and non-Whites 
in the interests of both racial groups.” I’hus 
in the Summary of tho Report of the Tomlin¬ 
son Commission (Chapter 4, Par. 3) wo find 
in referring to Apartheid the following : 

“III this coiinectiou, it must be eiupha.si- 
zed at the outset that it would be erroneous 
to allege that this pattern originated solely 
or even in the first instance, from selfish 
and oppressive considerations, or only favours 
the European. Actually it is based on two 
clearly perceptible principles, namely (1) 
self-protection and self-preservation on the 
side of the Europeans, and (2) recognition 
and protection of the Bantu’s own institntions, 
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ntc., Bod of their neede, interests and rights. 
To b large extent these two priuciptes are 
not mutually conflicting, but complementary, 
and they are frcfjuently applied as a har¬ 
monious entity. However, as the Bantu are 
introduced into non-Bantu areas and become 
more and more detribalized and westernized, 
the European will be confronted with ever 
greater problems in regard to the maintenance 
of his position of authority.’' 

M’^heu addressing the White electors, 
however, tlie Nationalists are not so well- 
mannered but more trutliful, and they sum 
up Apartheid as “Die Kaffer op -sc plek en 
(Hr. Koeli nit (lie. land^ (Tlie Kaffir in his 
plaee ami the Coolie out of the country). 

Even a cursory oxainination of the history 
of Soiitli Africii, the laws and regulations 
enacted to furfher the so-called “equal but 
separate developiiient for White.s and non- 
White.s,” will prove conclusively that the 
philoso[»hy and practice of Buatiknp (White 
domination) is not only inhuman and immoral 
and doigned to degrade, oppress and im¬ 
poverish the non-Whites, but that it is un- 
prolitable to the Whites and, if persisted 
in, will lead to inevitable disaster for Whites 
and non-Whites alike. 

After a hundred and fifty years of rtaaslnp, 
nine successful Kaffir wars, the seizure by 
Whites of 90% of the land, the creation of 
millions of landless African labourers, it was 
conscrv.atively estimated in 102!> that out of 
a total Afrikaner population of over 1,000, 
000 at least 300,000 wore poor Whites, 
living in an abyss of poverty and misery 
on incomes of hiss than £20 a year. A 
similar number lived on au income of about 
£ 50 a year, iropolessness and despair filled 
their lives ; and in the course of time they 
lost not only the possibility of escape but 
even the energy to extricate themselves from 
their misery. They were saved from total 
degeneration, but not by the champions of 
Baasicap who were quite helpless and could 
offer only myths about White Supremacy, 
some charity and prayer. 

The industrial development of the country, 
which proceeded in spite of the advocates 
of White Supremacy, saved the Afrikaners 
from disaster. There was no legal colour 
bar in industry and thousands of factories 


sprang *up where Whites and non^Whites 
worked side by side. Today over 1,000,000 
non-Whites work in the manufacturing in^ 
dustrics, commerce, transportation and other 
occupations, and about 500,000 Whites. The 
influx of non-Whites and the improvement 
in their skill, far from undermining the 
standards of Europeans and causing un¬ 
employment among them, had the very 
opposite effect. Hard facts indubitably prove 
that the economic colour bar offers no defence 
for White workers ; on the contrary it 
undermines their standards. 

The fantasici.s and myths iii'.p’led by the 
loaders of tlio Nationalist l*arty rule South 
African j)oIitical life : hard facts and realities 
seem to find no pi n;e. 'riie Nationalists know 
in their hearts that their policy of oppression 
will not save but destroy tlie White commu¬ 
nity ; yet, having swallowed the philosophy 
and leolmiquc of the Nazis and determined 
to maintah) themselves in power at all costs, 
they are rel«^ntle.s^Iy and wit’i ever-increasing 
re.cklossness following the road which must 
lead to catastrophe. 

Those who are conversant with South 
African facts and realities find the hypocriti¬ 
cal talk of the Nationalists and their friends 
about Apartheid being in the interests of 
both sections of the coininanity positively 
sickening. Admittedly the basis for Alrican 
oppression had been laid long ago. In 1 <11, 
one year after th(* Union was established, the 
Native Labour [{egulatiyiis Act was passed, 
au Act Avliich deprives nil Alrican workers 
of the most elementary rights. In 1912 
was passed the Works and Mines Act, 
which prohibits the employment of African 
mine workers, who number nearly half a 
million, in any skilled occupation. In 1913 

the Native Land Act was passed dividing 
South Africa into “B ack" and “White" areas. 
Over 90 5^ was demarcated as'‘White," in 
which Africans are prohibited from owning 
any land, and less than 10% was allocated 
to the Africans, who constitute more than 
two-thirds of the population. 

Yes, the policy of “Christian Trustee¬ 
ship" pursued by the Smuts Government 
was not fundamentally better than Strijdom’s 
policy of Apartheid, yet there arc seMCral 
important differences between the 
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The policy of Christian Trusteeship was 
an expedient. The White iniue-owucrd and 
the White farmers needed a vast reservoir 
of cheap native labour, and Christian 
Trusteeship was designed to supply 500,000 
African mine workers at loss than £4 a 
month and 1,000,000 agricultural labourers 
at a wage ranging from 110 to £2') a year. 
Apartheid, on the other hand, has become a 
national philosophy, eternal, iininutablc and, 
according to tlie Matioualists, designed by 
Providence. Under Smuts the door was not 
altogether closed to the Africans ; and what 
a comfort it is to the masses of the oppressed 
to know that there is at least a r.iy of hope 
for them ! 

Tinder the Nationalists the door has been 
shut, the lamps of liberty extinguished and 
all that the oppressed non-Whites eau look 
forward to is more oppression and humilia¬ 
tion. Those who are anxious to know tlie 
truth about Apartheid need only peruse the 
South African Statute Book since 1!148. 
Under the Group Areas Act every non-White 
group or community can be forcibly uprooted 
by the Minister for the Interior and trans¬ 
planted elsewhere. The f’^rban A re .is Act, 
prohibiting Africans from living in the cities 
which they helped to build, compels them to 
live in shanty towns, in S(]iialor and misery, 
miles away from the place where they work. 
These laws also compel Africans to carry 
numerous passes, and various regulation.s 
give departmental oflicials the power to 
deport Africans from urban ai’cas. Under 
the Riotous Assemblies and Suppres.sion of 
Communism Acts non-Whites and Whites 
may be banned from certain areas, banished, 
removed from any public position they may 
hold and forced to live in isolation. 
Gatlieriugs, even of the most peaceful nature, 
may be prohibited. The Criininsil Laii: Amend¬ 
ment. Act of lUo3 providen penalties af five 
years’ imprisonment, ten lashes and a £500 
fine for persons participuiiny in or aiding 
passive resistance campaigns. The Bantu 
Jiiducation Act of 1953 introduces an entirely 
new aod diabolical principle in education. 
This law decrees that the entire system of 
education for Africans shall be designed for 
making them good servants for the Whites. 

the end of 1956 new waves of 


oppression began to sweep the country. On 
lieceniber 5th of that year 140 homes were 
raided at dawn and 140 men and women of 
all races, representing a cross-section of 
South African society, were dragged out and 
rushed to the Johannesburg Fort and charged 
with High Treason. Sixteen more yere later 
arrested. *A year later 65 were |ireleased 
after a protracted preparatory examination : 
91 will face trial by a special criminal court 
in June or July. High Treason is a capital 
oflViice under South Al’ricau law. Early in 
January 1957 the new Industrial (’oiiciliation 
Act became law. Under this Act White and 
non-White workers are prohibited from be¬ 
longing to the same trade union, and the 
Minister of Labour is given unchallengeable 
power to remove workers belonging to any 
racial group from any indiisti’y, trade or 
occujiation. In duo course the Univer.sity 
Apartheid Bill followed, as also the Native 
Laws Amendment Bill jirohi/n ting social intir- 
conrse betn een Whites and nun- Whites even 
in places uf n orship. 

Nationalist oppression and terror, far 
from crushing the spirit of Freedom among 
the non-Whites and a small number of 
courageous Whites, has had the very opposite 
elfoct. Resistance to tyranny is gn.wing 
rapidly. Five years ago the African National 
Congress, the mouthpiece of the African 
people, had barely 5,000 members and com¬ 
paratively little inthience ; today it has a 
membership of over 100,000 and a following 
among million.s. Over a year ago 150,000 
African.s staged a Bus Boycott, deciding to 
walk to and from work. The passive, silent, 
dignified march of 150,000 pairs of Afi'ic^^^ 
feet spread fear amongst their oppressors. 

i 

The whole of the African contiiicnt is 
awakening and if the three million Whites 
in South Africa still refuse to pay he^eKi 
to the spirit of freedom which is stveepiog 
Africa they will have only themselves to 
blame if disaster overtakes them. 

The Conditions of Liberal Democracy 

The following article, by the Spanish savant 
Salvador de Madariaga, who is now settled iu 
Britain as Honorary Fellow at Exeter College, 
Oxford, has been reprodued in ^hoodan, 
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He has reached conclusions which run so 
close to Vinobaji’s new concept of Loka>-niti: 

I consider liberal democracy to rest on 
three essential conditions : government by 
consent of i:he governed ; a free press ; a 
judiciary independent of the executive. On 
the other band, T do not consider* universal 
direct suffrage as an essential condition for 
liberal democracy. It has always seemed 
strange to me that some countries, France for 
instance, while adamant on the snflVagc issue, 
let her judiciary fall under the sway of politi¬ 
cians and bureauerats. This seems to me a 
far more serious ouh’age against liberal 
democracy than any criticism of universal 
direct suffrage. 

T hold that government by consent of the 
governed is essenlial : but that universal 
diro«!t suffrage is mere machimTy and can be 
adopted or rejected without in any way 
touching the principles of d(*mneraey. I also 
think that universal direct suffrage can work 
well only in small eommunitios. That is why 
in my view it should be restricted to the 
e.immuno, to what the Swiss call fioniciiide. 

On th<> other hand, this commune should, 
in my opinion, receiv’c many powers now 
usurped by the central State 5 and in parti¬ 
cular should have the initial and basic powers 
of taxation, so that the wider organisms 
including the federal State should receive 
their funds from the communes and not as it 
happens today in so many countries, the 
other w'ay about. The communes would, 
therefore, be quasi-sovereign St.atos, and this 
puts the limitation of direct sulTrage to the 
(‘omrauno in its proper perspective, since the 
citizen is given back in actual power wuthin 
the communal State what ho loses in theore¬ 
tical power in the national State by the mere 
use of bis voting ballot. 

1 also hold that a nation is not the sum- 
■irithmetic of its inhabitants, but that it is the 
organic whole of its institutions ; and that, 
therefore, once the communes have been 
constituted, they should not be left outside 
Ti the cold, but should remain in the live 
stream of the consent of the governed, which 
should flow upwards from the citizens to the 
^'Cntral State by the channel of all the inter- 
'"cdiatc institutiona witliout by-passing any. 
I'he present system by-passes them all since 


it elects* the national chamber directly from 
the loose, unorganized individuals, votins; 
with no regard for the communal will, which 
at this stage should be more weighty as well 
as more competent than the will of the indivi¬ 
dual. My criticism bears on what amounts 
to an usurpation by the political parties of a 
function which really belongs to the commu¬ 
nes. Now, the parties are abstract and 
ideological, while the communes are concrete 
and empirical. The citizen, by limiting his 
individual, direct action to the commune or 
Gemchide., which in its turn has been made 
almost sovereign, would be forced to ^'keep 
his eye on the ball”. 

If, to be precise, this general scheme 
were applied tp France, the citizens would 
elect the municipal council, the municipal 
conneils would eloct the departmental coun¬ 
cils ; and the departmental councils would 
elect about twelve parliaments, one for each 
of the old provinces (Picardie, Provence, 
Jlretogne, etc.) : a national senate would then 
be elected by the twelve parliaments to deal 
with strietly national issues. 

I fail to see why this should scandalize 
true liberal democrats. To begin with, it 
would eliminate the two worst evils of the 
persont system : slogans and the dependerce 
of elections on money. It would stabilize 
polities and would associate a greater number 
of people to the government of the country 
at diff'erent levels and sizes. It would dis¬ 
perse power and in many ways come closer 
to tlic Swi.ss model. It would by no means 
do without parties ; but it would force them 
to face concrete issues ; it would raise the 
dignity of the communes, now-a-days treated 
almost like minors subject to the tutelage 
of prefest and snns-prcfrsl and make of them 
</wa.s 7 '-sovereign little republics. It would 
force a strong draft of freedom throughout 
the whole nation. 

As I wrote these lines the British Press 
was publishing the opinion of Mr. Gresham- 
Cooke, a member of Parliament, until recently 
at the Treasury on a way to deal with infla¬ 
tion. According to this British* parliamenta¬ 
rian, since part of the cause of inflation is 
excessive taxation, and since Parliament is 
incapable of cutting government expenditure, 
taxes instead of being collected centrally and 
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distributed in graats from the centi*al State 
to the local authorities^ should on the contrary 
be gathered by the local authorities, the 
surplus going upwards to the States. This 
decentralization of tax-gathering would, in 
Mr. Gresham-Cooke’s opinion, give the 
ordinary person more democratic control and 
so prevent the automatic rise of expenditure 
in which Parliament iinds itself entangled. 

In my view, this is the chief issue in 
Europe today. France, Italy, Spain, Greece 
are not able to stabilize their political life 
because they sulFer from this stiperstition of 
the direct universal suilViige which they have 
nc<|uired from the .Anglo-Saxons. The United 
States of America is ruled in a nonsensical 
way because of a syitem fi)r selecting its 
leaders by niassive votes obtained through 
a forced compicssion of is.>,ues into slogans 
and the use of all kinds of mcchanical-eleclri- 
cal means such as radio and television. This 
system is .'■o expensive; that the adniiidstration 
that gets elected is politically mortgaged to 


the interests that have financed it The evil 
effects of the direct universal suffrage are, 
also felt in Scandinavia and Britain in the 
demagogic outbidding they tend to produce 
between the parties. 

France has been led to her present plight 
by an all but irresponsible Assembly •elected 
in fact by a number of all but irresjibnsible 
parties thinking only of their abstract ideolo¬ 
gies and (heir clientele. If it have been 
governed by a Senate of one hundred and 
twuity men elected by twelve responsible 
pailiaincnts in their turn elected by depart¬ 
mental councils elected by municipal councils 
born of the local universal suffrage, namely 
resting on a truly national basis of experience 
and responsibility, her problems would have 
born tackled with continuily and common-' 
sense ; and her people, far from being less 
free, would have bccu freer, since every 
comniiine would have enjoyed full liberty to 
organise its life and government in its own 
way. 
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Dogma Is Its Own Enemy 

In the course of an artVlc in Unity, April 
1958, Dr. Sunder Joshi observes: 

Religious liberals have no creed or dogma! 
Are they justified in th’s? 

Dogm.a and Scientific Method 

The scientific method combines the methods 
of the natural and social sciences in order to 
reach rat'onal conclusions based upon verifi¬ 
able evidence. Therefore, the approach to reli- 
g’ous questions will be from the iv'int of view 
of experience itself. It is obvious that which 
is beyond experience Is also bnyond evidence, 
at least in the present slate of knowledge. 
This is not to say that future evidence of su])- 
posedly supernatural i)honoinena v'ill not come 
within the realm of the natural in the years 
that lie ahead. 

The librral approach to religion is pri¬ 
marily based upon the open mind which is not 
closed to new evidence at any future date. 
Liberalism consists of reverence for the reve¬ 
rence of other jieople’s religion. However, this 
does not mean that liberals revere what ortho¬ 
doxy reveres. To have an open m’md means 
that all our conclusion.s are subject to change 
provided there is enough new evidence. We 
may uiideivtand all other religious positions 
but may not necessarily aartc with (hem. 

The impc'rtanl i»oInt to remember is that 
tho seicntifie method -tresses the law of 
change iu all organisms and human inslitu- 
t'ons. lli-tory gi\us us fiist-rato evidence of 
tiiis pesit’oii. particularly in the field of reli¬ 
gion. No sooiety is ever static because life it- 
s-t'lf is always on the move. 

Since this is true, the needs and desires of 
men under specific circumtances formidatc the 
driving force for newer forms of religion. The 
founders of world relig'ons haw ad<lressed 
themselves to the problems of the time and 
place in W'hich tlKV lived. Their solutions, 
whether religious or otherwise, took into con¬ 
sideration the context within wh’ch tlieir teaeh- 
ings liad to function. Tt is the life-situation 
which brought forth the kind of teaching or 
truth which th-cy expressed in their day. 


Therefore, religious truth is true only when it is 
related to a certain time and place in a speci¬ 
fic culture. 

It is taken for granted that scientific 
method does not limit rclig on to theology but 
to the whole of life itself. And life is constantly 
moving, and not fixed. Therefore, any ideas of 
relig'on would naturally have to consider the 
fact that religion is a function of human life 
and not merely a fixed position reached by 
some people Iiundreds of years ago. 

vSince ally truth ic a product of the con¬ 
text of experience, which is c-in'^tanMy chang¬ 
ing, nobody can d.vorce (he truth from its con¬ 
text W’ithout lojiing the nK*anin2 of truth itself. 
It is ohvhnis from this iiitroductien that any 
idea or trutli. whicli is fixed and unehanging, 
has no jioint of contact wdli the How of human 
affairs. T)ogma is a fixed opinion or truth or 
idea wh’ch i.- the child of a specific context of 
liistory. Such dogmas arc .solutions offered by 
men appropriate to the times in which they 
lived. 

The tragedy of dogma is that it tries to 
superimpose a truth, which was true in the con¬ 
text of its time, upon the contexts of succeeding 
centuries when the eiroumstancos which pro¬ 
duced tile earlier truth no longer exist. The 
re^ult is that ^ueh a superimposed truth has 
a very liollow riiicr to it. 

Since dogma defies almost all tlio funda¬ 
mentals of scientific mi'thod. it can hardly pre¬ 
sume to 1)0 r:\td)n:dly efff'rtivc among people 
who do any critical thinking at all. By re¬ 
maining rigid and fixed in a world of fluid 
knowledge, it thorehy hec-mes its own enemy. 
Tl drive-i poi'ple toward atheism and agnosti¬ 
cism by ignoring the n'W kiijwl'dge about (ho 
universe, the earth, and human mdui-'', wh (h 
wa« not ax’ailahh' to the people wlio c''mposcd 
the scriptiires in a pre--cjeutifie an<I pn'-di'uio- 
cratv world of long ago. If ill" tniih of 2(K)0 
years ago is still just as true concerning the 
universe and man, (hen moderu kmowa dee is 
false. You cannot have two un (pie truths re¬ 
presenting oppo.tite position-^. 
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Marriage and the Family in Korea < 

The concluding portion of the article 
^‘Marriage and the Family in Korea” by Miss 
Lnn Sun Song published in Korean Surrey 
is given below : 

The traditional Korean family, as it 
exists in the rural areas of Korea, is 
patriarchal and monogamous. 'Phe key 
figure in the household is the patriarch, the 
oldest male member, in most oa«es. It is 
he who manages the family affairs. Insofar 
as ritual is concerned, the i>atriarch is 
the priest in the family worship, the bread¬ 
winner of the family, and, consequently, 
it is he who regulates the income of the 
family. The word of the patriarch is 
law. ITis decisions mint bo accepted by 
the other members of th<' family. 

The key clenu'nt in the relationship 
between the patriarch and his wife is just 
as Confucius decreed it should be thousands 
of year.s ago : respect. Their relationship 
must bn harmonious : the husband is 

active and the wife is passive—he is like 

a needle and she like the thread. lie is 
heaven ; she is earth. All these analogies 
point out that each of them has .specific 
role to fullill and that the one cannot fulfill 
the role of the other. Nor do the husband 
and wife show their alfection toward e.ich 
other in the presence of their children or 
friends. There is no kissing custom in 
Korea—this i.s strictly,a Western innovation — 
therefore husbands don’t kiss thier wives. 
Or if they do they don’t do it where, other 
people might see them and raak<* fun of 

them. Public opinion is a very strong 
iru'aus of social control in Korea ! 

Although there are modern exceptions 
to the rule, women are 8uppose<I to walk 
behind their hu.sbaiids, not beside them, 

when they arc out in public. Formerly 
whenever the men went out to some party 
or speciid dinner they would not teke their 
wives, for in Korea tliere was a special 
cla.ss of female entertainer, the ItHaeny, 
who would dance and sing for the guests. 
Even inside the home the traditional 
attitude of the husband is that a man 
should not work in the kitchen because it 
is beneath his dignity. But here again there 
arc many husbands, who, when there are 


no outsiders around, will help their wives 
with the cooking and washing the dishes. 
Some men will not admit it, but they 
actually enjoy cooking. 

The relationship of the husband and 
wife IS expressed also in the lan^age. 
When they- speak to each other they^may 
use the somewhat affectionate term, yoho. 
Most important, however, they may not 
call each other by their first name ! This 
would bo a most serious and insulting 
thing to do. Instead, they use many different 
terms such as pnhkan-ynnypan ( husband ), 
nrf ehuin (my master), ehip-e sarniii (person 
of the house), atihai (wife). More common 
in the husband-wife interaction is the use 
of the term aigi nboji (father of the child( 
or nigi omoni (mother of the child) to refer 
to the hii‘>b.and or tin- wife. Also the name 
of the child may be used, for example, 
Pokfong-ni-nhoji meaning Poktoiig’s father. 
Another interesting fact about the Koi’oan 
husband-wife relationship is that when 
they marry, the wife keeps her maiden 
surname. Thus, if Kim Soon Hi marries 
a man named Tx>e, she is still referred to 
as Kim Soon Hi. If you wanted to call 
her “Mrs. Lee,” you would have to say 
he e<iuivalent of “Mr. Lee’s M’ife.” 
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Sociologically speaking, the Korean 
family is parent-child centered rather 
than husband-wife centered, as most West¬ 
ern families are today. It is this parent- 
child relationship, more specifically the 
father-son relationship which is the key to 
the understanding of the Koi;ean family 
system. The importance of a son in the 
f.nmily can be readily understood in view 
of the Korean attitude toward ancestor 
reverence and ancestral tablets in continuing 
the family line, and ^‘face,’^ an attitude 
which is strengthened through the teachings 
of Confucianism. Only through a son can 
there be a continuation of the family line. 
Girls will marry into some other families 
and will no longer be considered members 
of their true family. In this social context 
lies the strong preference for male children 
rather than female. Nevertheless, Koreans 
would prefer to have daughters than to 
have no children at all. Another practical 
reason for the preference of a son is, of 
course, that sons are better able to work on 
the farms and can provide for the sustenance 
of the aged parents. 

The father’s attitude towards his children 
is an interesting ot>e. He must always try 
to be very dignified, so that the children 
will show him the proper respect ; therefore 
he is not too nficctiouate toward them, 
even though he loves them very much, 
’riiere is no concept in Korea that the father 
is the “boy’s best friend.” It is the father’s 
job to discipline the children. Sometimes 
ho spanks them if he thinks it is necessary 
or makes them go to bed without eating 
their supper. When they speak to their 
father they must use a respectful form of 
language (Korean language is based upon 
a system of polite forms, some very polite 
and others loss polite, being used between 
very close friends.) If a child ever used 
other than the honorific level to his father, 
be would expect to be punished very 
quickly. Korean children respect and fear 
their fathers and it is rare to find children 
who are hard to handle. 

If we compare the parents to the human 
body, the father is the head and the mother 
is the heart It is she who takes care of 
the food and clothing for the family. As all 


of th9 father's acitivity is carried on out¬ 
side the home, the mother works Inside 
the home. iShe works from dawn to dusk 
just managing the home. She cannot go 
to bed until the father has gone and she 
must get up before him in the morning. 
You will never find a Korean wife making 
her husband prepare his own break-fast 
before going to work. 

Mother must do the thousand and one 
little things which often go unnoticed—things 
like remembering all the relative’s birth¬ 
days—so she doesn’t go out very often. 
Therefore she often ask.s her husband 
on some family occasion to invite their 
friends to the house and she prepares a big 
meal and spends the whole day chatting 
and gossiping with her fiiends. 
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Until qnitc recently the Korean' wife 
(lid not work outside the home to earn money 
«iv(‘n if she was able to do so. It was con¬ 
sidered a disgrace for such a thing to 
happen and the father would lose “face” 
among his friends and neighbors. Girls 
were trained to be good wives and mothers— 
not to be office girls. Boys are brought 
up .so that they might become responsible 
hiKHhands and fathers in the future. Today 
a.s f:ir as the girls are concerned, however, 
this old attitude is losing ground and many 
young girls and wives have found it necessary 
to .seek work in offices and factories of 
the liU'g<> cities in order to meet the demands 
of a war-shattered economy. 

In most other wavs, though, Korea retains 
the old customs, Thi.s helps to explain why 
there is very little divorce in Korea. In 
onr eultiire divorce carries a stigma which 
it greater than in ino^t W'estern countries, 
.so couples arc Ics.s inclined to seek divorce 
as a solution to their problems. But, ou 
the other hand, there is l«‘ss reason to need 
a divorce bcacusc of the very nature of 
the roles of the husband and wife. The 
husband knows what is expected of him and 
ho knows that no ono will try to take 
over his duties unless he gives his permission. 
The wife is brought up to respect her 
husband and love her children. There is 
no conflict as to whether a woman should 
turn to a carrier or to housekeeping. The 
culture .solves that |)roblem. In the Western 
world there are many role contlicts between 
liii.sband aiul wife, and the value of indivi¬ 
dualism de-emphasizes the importance of 
the family group. In Korea the men are 
snppo.sed to be authoritarian and active 
while women are taught to be submissive 
and passive. Men and women co-operate in 
order to bring up their children and continue 
the family name. 


The importance of a son to continue 
the family name helps to explain, one of 
the ancient institutions which has recently 
been abolished, that is, concubinage. In 
the old days when a wife Was barren 
the husband had the right to take a 
concubine in order to have a sob. If 
the concubine had a son he would litecome 
the legal heir and she would receive much 
prestige. Even so, the wife’s position 
would not be endangered, for she was still 
tlio wife and no one could take over her 
position. 

I mentioned curlier that the patriarch 
was the authority in the family. This is 
quite true, but as he gets older he becomes 
more of a figurehead and it is the wife who 
has the greatest inlliiencc. Usually the 
patriarch knows that his wife is assuming 
more and more responsibility, but he lets 
her gradually take over more of his duties. 
If the wife has several sons it is easier for 
her to gain more power in the household 
because she already has a great deal of 
prestige. It often ha])pens that the wife 
is able to make henself the real authority 
in the family without the husband’s knowing 
or 'Talizing it. In other words, the husband 
thinks he is the authority but the wife 
knofi's that she is. I’liis is one of the most 
important secrets for a happy marriage 
in Korea. 

And when the couple is old they may 
expect that their cliildrcii (the eldest son 
in particular) will take care of them for 
the rest of their lives. 8o old age, in Korea, 
becomes a time, not of worry and anxiety, 
but of peace and happiness, the aged parents 
secure in the knowledge that they have 
done their part in continuing the family 
line and contributiug respectable citizens to 
their society. 
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THE LES&ON FROM PAKISTAN 

India today is a democratic island, in a 
vast ocean of mifitary aiul totalitarian nile 
stretching from Egypt to the eastern confines of 
Burma. Further east there aw a lew uneasy 
democracies, balanced in a precarious .state be¬ 
tween totalitarianism and democracy. The 
oldest democracy of the world, France, has also 
entered into a new i)ha.se, of which the full 
reading is as yet. iinpo.ssible. It behoves all 
thoughtful persons of our nation to ponder over 
ttw? why and wherefore of the portent? of thes<> 
recent happenings. The following sentences 
from President Mirza’s proclamation, bringing 
in Martial T^aw in operation all over Pakistan, 
sliould be given serious consideration; 

“For the last two years I have been watcii- 
ing with the deepest anxiety the ruthles.s 
•Struggle for power, corruption, the .shameful ex¬ 
ploitation of our simple, honest, patriotic and 

industrious masses.’’ 

“Adventui'Ors and exploiter.-< liave flourished 
to the detriment of the masses and are getting 
richer by their nefarious practices.” 

“Agriculture and land administration have 
been made a hand-maiden of politics ...” 

“My appraisal of the internal situation lias 
led me to b-elicvc that a vast majority of the 
people no longer have any confidence in th^* 
present system of government, and arc getting 
more and more disillusioned and disappointed.” 

“7t is said that the CdMlitution is sacred. 
But more sfured than the Constitution, or any¬ 
thing elso, is the country and the happiness of 
its people .It is seriously threatened 


by the ruthlessncss of traitors and political 
adventurers.” 

It is said that every serious malady has 
specific symptoms, which lead to death or dis¬ 
ablement. In the case, of a nation, death spells 
foreign domination or extinction, and disable¬ 
ment means disruption. Martial Law is merely 
a colossal surgical operation, under ana^thesia 
of the whole nation, to cut out the afFectc(’ 
parts. It may or may not succeed. 

President Mirza’s proclamation, which we 
have reproduced elsewhere in this issue, gives 
the broad outlines of his reading of the symp¬ 
toms, his diagnosis and the treatment he pro¬ 
poses. We have no comments on those, but we 
find parallel symptoms. ()erhap8 to a lesser 
degree in the malaise of our nationals. Aud 
there is a danger that this malflise may deve¬ 
lop into a serious malady, unless the Rip Van 
Winkles at the helm of the State wake up in 
time and take action. The Constitution, we 
have, has also failed to prevent corruption. 

France has also had to take recourse to 
drastic measures, bringing in a semi-dictator¬ 
ship armed with new weapons, in the shape of 
a new Constitution. Here also we sec the results 
of the disruptive action by ruthless and reck¬ 
less politicians, backed by irresponsible parties 
like the Colons of Algeria, with an insatiable 
lust for power and gain. We have in this coun¬ 
try legions of such irresponsibles, worising 
under different guises, that have infiltrated in¬ 
to all parties, organisations and administrative, 
political and otherwise. 

The portents, therefore, are ominoub. 
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The Ganga Barrage 

It is ODCOiiraging to note that the people 
of Bengal and its Government are now aware 
of the urgency of the execution of Farakka 
Barrage both for the sake of .saving the port 
of Calcutla as well as for putting life into 
the dead and dying rivers of the State. As 
a result of this awarenes.s the Government of 
India has been made conscious, though rather 
belatedly about the l'roje(rt. Hut it appears 
that in spite of the suave assurau<;es of the 
Central Ministers in thi.s respect much .still 
remains to be done. A general a.ssuran(‘e 
has, of course, been given. Hut there appears 
no sign of .sense of urgency and (‘xactness 
regarding it. 

One reason for this may be due to the 
fact that all projects now-a-days are consi¬ 
dered from the provincial angle and therefore 
unless the province and its Goveruinent puts 
maximum pres.sure nothing ha[»pens. On the 
contrary we have examples when provincial 
governments put mn.xiraura pressure and threa¬ 
tened to make it public, results were soon 
forthcoiniug. The Farakka Harrago, how¬ 
ever, is not only a life and death question 
for We.st B<*ugal ; it is no le.s.s important 
for the country as a whole. For tlie Harrage 
will provide life-giving waters to the Port 
of Calcutta. 

The' importance of the l*ort iu the context 
of the developing economy of the country can 
be guaged from the following paragraphs ; 

The Port of Calcutta has for the hinter¬ 
land the State.s of West Bengal, Cttar Pra¬ 
desh, Hihar, As.sam, Gris.sa, part of Madhya 
Pradesh and Nepal. 'rhi.>> eovers an area 
of f) lakh scfiiare rnile.s with a population of 
180 million^. In this area is located the 
richest coal fields of India with an annual 
output of 40 million tons, ore mines with an 
output of 760 million tons annually, the 
entire tea industry of Nortli-East India, the 
Jute Industry of Cttar Pradesh, Hihar, 
Assam and West Bengal. The two biggest 
existing steel works at 'I'ataiiagar and Burn- 
pur with two more under construction at 
Rourkella and Durgapur arc also situated 
in this area. Besides the heaviest concen¬ 
tration of engineering industry is located here. 

This Port handles*About 4ft per cent of 
India''8 import and export of dry cargo. 


This amounts to 9 to 10 million tons eveiy 
year. It is the greatest Foreign Exchange 
Earner for India. The 4 to 5 million tons 
of exports that go out of this Port earn very 
valuable foreign exchange that help to sta¬ 
bilise the economic position of India in the 
world market. 

India is far from .self-sufficiency ^n food- 
."<upply. Considerable quantities have to be 
imported from foreign countries. Calcutta 
alone deals with more than half of the import 
of foodgrains. To feed the vast hinterland 
and to provide them with sufficient food 
supply fron» outside India, Calcutta is the 
<'fily suitaple Port for the whole of North- 
East India. 

Besides foodgrain.s, lionsiderablc quan¬ 
tities of iron and steel, machinary, railway 
plants and materials have to be imported 
for the sncee.-ssfiil implementation of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. The sites where 
these lu.-iterials arc to be utilised are easily 
accessible from f’alcutta. Hence, this Port 
forms the mo.st natural recc'iving aed distri¬ 
bution centre for the industrial belt that is 
building iq> during the Second Five-Y'car 
Plan. 

It is due to these obvious and natural 
advantages that Calcutta has grown to ii.s 
present position from a cluster of small vill¬ 
ages Govindpur, Sutanuti and Kalikattn. 
liut for how long can it contiuue to maintain 
its key situation ? Signs of decay are not 
wanting. Newspaper reports remind us 
ominously of tlio fate that overtook its pre- 
dece 3 .sor 8 like Gour, Murshidabad and 
Hooghly. Notes as follows are nOw quite 
frequently seen in newspapers : 

1. Ships are now not allowed to berth 
from French Moorings to Howi'ah 
Bridge because of heavy .silting in 
the Hooghly. 

2. 8. S. Marianne (8960 tons) ran 
aground in the Hooghly below Falta 
Point about 22 miles below Calcu ta 
on September 17. About 2,500 tons 
of cargo will have to be discharged 
before the ship may be of a suitable 
draft to be refloated, This ship was 
carrying mostly equipments from 
the Continent for Dnrgspiir and 
Rourkella.^ 
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3. A bore <^me up the Hoogfaly ott 
Monday, the 16th September, 1958. 
This was followed by very high 
waves. A number of vessels, some 

ns . big as 17 to 18*^6 draft parted 
both Bore Springs, Port quarter chain 
and Bore anchor. 

4. Calcutta Port faces a crisis because 
of the rapid deterioration in th<' 
navigability of the ITooghly during 
the past few months. The river is 
silting up at points at far greater 
strides tlien the J*ort Authorities’ 
dredging operation can cope with. 

Itispite of these increasing drawbacks the 
traffic in tlio Port is still the lieaviest in 
India. This indicates two things that 

1 . The Port is so favourably situated 

with reference to its hinterland that 
trade will continue to come to it 
knowing fully the delay and loss 
likely to be met with. 

2 . The impetus to the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of the country due to the 
Plans is so groat that the trade is 
going np by leaps and bounds, and 
must find channels for movement. 

The Port of Calcutta must, therefore, be 
improved unless the tempo of improvement 
of the country Itself is allowed to be ham¬ 
pered. No amount of dredging or training 
works can do it successfully. Onlii flniHja 
Jinrrrge enn do it, so sags (hr Expert. 

Although oil the surface it appears that 
the Central Government is keen to execute the 
project, the way it is being handled indicates 
dilatory tactics. Whether this is intended 
or not is not in (piestion ; we are interested 
mainly with the end-result. We are told 
that fresh investigations and estimates for 
the project are necessary before the project 
can be sanctioned. This argument, however, 
is rather thin. This project has been inves¬ 
tigated over and over again by several 
experts. Its justification is beyond question. 
Then where is the difficulty for he Government, 
of India to state in unambiguous terms that 
the project is included in the Second Five Year 
Plan 7 Detailed investigations regarding de¬ 
signs of the Barrage, etc., can take place 


thereafter as has been the tieee' Cfn many 
other occasions. Same is the case for the 
estimates. We would like to be informed in 
which case the Centro has given firm estimates 
of major projects and have not substantially 
deviated from it subsequentiy. 

May we point out heix; that in such im¬ 
portant projects as the Kosi, the Hirakitd, 
the Bhakra Nangal and the D. V. C. the Govt 
decisions were made even before proper 
designs were ready or any detailed estimate 
prepared. It is also important to note that 
in such Civil Engineering Projects design 
features cannot be finally settled except in 
the process of execution itself. This has 
been amply demonstrated in the case of the 
Bhakra T)am Project or the Hirakud. The 
design of the Piuicliet Dam had to be chtinged 
even after tlie last stage as the foundation 
excavations revealed many faults and pro¬ 
blems. The Kosi Project was sanctioned in 
Ib.oL’ although the design of its Barrage has 
not even now been finalised. 

Therefore the important point is for the 
Government to make np its mind as regards 
the n.'-efulness of the project as a whole and thu 
technical experts may subsequently go into 
the details of designs and estimates as a part 
of the execution of the project. 

Further every project of the magnitude 
of the Ganga Barrage Project requires some 
time for making preliminary arrangements 
.«uc]i as acqui.sition of land and material that 
are available in India, construction of roads 
and railways, connections to the site of the bar¬ 
rage from the nearest railway junctions, con¬ 
struction of workers’ sheds, godown for stores 
and ordering gates and other machineries 
that may have to be imported from outside. 
May wc, therefore, urge upon the Government 
of India to announce its decisions without any 
further delay ? May we also ask the Govt, 
of West Bengal to ask the Government of India 
for expediting matter ? The situation of the 
Calcutta Port is so serious that any farther 
delay will prove calamitous. If our Govern¬ 
ments are too lethargic in this matter, we 
would request the public to create the neces¬ 
sary public awareness which will force the 
Government to act. 
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Benefit Expected from the Barrage 

(a) This barrage with a feeder eaiiul will 
connect Bihar and Uttar Pradesh with the Port 
of Calcutta and thereby with the outside world 
by a channel navigable all throughout the year. 

(b) It will reduce the flood hazards and 
improve the drainage of the fertile districts of 
Central Bengal. 

(c) It will ret)iove (he .salinity ol the 

Hooghly water at Falta and ther(‘by supply 

sweet water to the city and industrial suburbs 
of Calcutta. 

(d) It will remove the navigation ditti- 
oulties of the sea route from Calcutta, imjjio\- 
ing the depths ov<r the bars and reducing the 
intensity and frequency of the “bores”. 

'‘The Hooghly River’^ 

We have received the following letter from 
a higli authority on rivers. In view of the ini- 
portanc-e of the subject we publish it in the 

notes. The letter refers to an article in thi-^ 

journal of the September issue; 

Shri D. N. Sen Gupta has raised ci'riani 
points about the factors responsible for the 
present deterioration of the river Hooghly. One 
of these, according to him, is th<‘ operation of the 
Daniodar Valley Project. 'I'liough frhri Sen docs 
not explicitly write that he agrct's with this 
idea, he suggests caution l)efor<‘ the Ganga 
Barrage Scheme is taken up. Further, Shri 
St*n says that “the construction of the bar¬ 
rage might affect a large area of low country 
a part of which lies in the East Pakistan.” 

It is difficult to understand the author’s 
argument. So far as the effect of the Daniodar 
Valley Project is concerned, for the last half a 
century only a small portion of the total flow 
of the Daniodar usc'd to join Hooghly through 
the Damodar outfall opposite Falta Point on 
the Hooghly. This could have very little 
influence on the river Hooghy at this point. 
The main flow used to go through the Rup- 
narain. Though under the new regime this will 
be moderated, the final effect of this change 
will have to be watched and compensated, if 
necessary, by bringing in additional discharge 
from tlie Ganga, which is only possible with 
the help of the Ganga Barrage. 

Far from the Ganga Barrage affecting low 


areas in the Pakistan, it is likely to belp them 
by reducing, though to a small extent, the flood 
discharge of the Ganga, while during the driest 
months of the year, the Ganga Barrage Pro¬ 
ject will require very little withdrawal from 
the Ganga. 

As the implenicutation of the Gipiga Bar¬ 
rage Project will take 10 to 15 }»ears, the 
author’s only immediate solution to the prob¬ 
lem of the Hooghly and the Port of Calcutta 
i.-i f() divert 20 per cent of the D.V.C., water 
into the higher reaches of the Hooghly and 
thereby to .scoui' out the silt that is being 
brought into the river by the Ajoy. The 
author seems to have no idea about the volume 
of silt that i^ being deposited every year in the 
sca-route of Mu* Hooghly from Galcutta to 
Diamond Harbour. It is of the order of <100 
inilliun cubic foot and the rate at which the 
capacity of the river eliannel is deteriorating 
varie.s from 0.3 to 1.3 per cent yearly. To 
(>xpcct 20 per cent of D.V.C. canal discharge 
(/.c.. about 1800 cu|.«c.l. to wash down this 
enormous volume of .silt to tJie sea indicate^ 
that the author's knowledge of the actual posi¬ 
tion is very' limited. The volume and distri¬ 
bution of upland discharge that is es.sential to 
counteract the tidal impulse that travels up 
the river anti to help this hutJc quantity of silt 
to travel down the river, can only be obtained 
from the Ganga with the help of the Ganga 
Barrage. 

Economic Development and Instability 

Economic instability is a thing that has 
two prongs, it cut.s cither way. It is the in¬ 
evitable result of an economy which is on the 
process of development and it will also result 
if the economy of a country remains under¬ 
developed. An important feature of economic 
comparative study of the nature of inflationary 
conditions under which the purchasing power of 
the people increases at a rate much faster than 
the increase in the availability of consumer 
goods and services. The World Economic 
Survey, 1957, published by the UNO, makes B 
comparative study of the nature of inflationaiy 
developments in industrial countries and under¬ 
developed countries. The study makes mi Bt- 
tempt in distinguishing the inflationaiy ten¬ 
dency in these two types of economy.> 







The Sitfvey states that the ■ incest infla- 
(iunary dcveioptaenis which aroused widespread 
anxiety in industrial countries were of relatively 
modest prc^rtions in comparison with earlier 
periods of price increase. What made recent 
(.xperience significant was the fact that the price 
advances were no longer the abnormal forces 
oi \v5r or of post-war readjustmenf but were 
associated instead with the normal forces of 
cconoinie growth. Inflation, therefore, appears 
to be no longer a passing pliase, but as a per¬ 
manent threat to stability. The cree])ing in¬ 
flation of recent years' in industrial countries 
cannot be automatically eejuated with an excess 
of aggregate demand over supi)ly. Prices and 
wages in the nicnh'rn industrial economy are 
determined not only by demand and .supply 
conditions', but also by .such factors as oonvfni- 
tional jiricing Cormuiac, collective wage bargo’-n- 
ing, government regulations. 'Phe links between 
price.s and wages forged by th-J'se arrangements 
may frwjuently be stronger than any indirect 
links I’ia demand ami su))ply. Bc'caiisc of these 
interlocking ridationships, the Survey jmints out, 
any demand or supply factor (ending to raise 
f)riccs or wages in import.ant markets, «)r any 
mdejjcrulent move by a major inemne-eurning 
group to raise its <'avnings, nmy easily touch I'fi 
a chain reaction lesuling to a cumulaiive wage- 
price spiral. 

The .Survey comes to tile conclusion that 
'incc price increases have not been <lu(! to an 
overall excess of demand, generalised measures 
of restraint may succ-ecd in securing price 
stability only at the exi)ense of permanently 
curbing the rate of economic growth—indeed, 
even at the expense of introducing higher levels 
of unemployment that the economy is prepared 
<0 accept. Turning to the countries with cen¬ 
trally planned economies, the Survey notes that 
the problem of demand inflation in these 
economies stems from the same sources as every- 
«vhere else, namely, from an attempt to take out 
the economy in consumption, investment and 
ufhor uses more than it is capable of producing. 
Hie major factor accounting for the imbalance 
between demand and supply in the centrally- 
planned economies in the post-war years, is a 
deficiency in the proportion of output devoted 
to consumption. The output of food and of 
eoDsumer gopds dependent upon agricultural 


raw metlerials' gtlneridiy^' f^' thort 6f 
levels, while production b heavy indtUftiy' oft^ 
exceeded plan targets. 

Contrasting the inflatiemary experience of 
the underdeveloped countries with that of the 
industrial countries, the Survey emphasises the 
much greater inflexibility in the suppty of 
consumer goods present in the former countries. 
This has playel a crucial role in their infla-* 
tionary experience. AlthougJi there is sufficient 
man-power, materials and equipment to in- 
eiv'asc investment without reducing the supply 
of consumer goods, the increase in demand for 
consumer goods generated by the added output 
and income might not be matched by an increase 
in their supply. Intense inflationary pressure 
might aecordingly be generated even in thO 
tnidst of uucmplojTd resources. 

The Survey finds that the great inflations 
of the jutst do .sceni tu liave had one basic 
t'lement in common: a shortage of consumer 
goods in relation to private income brought 
about by some upward .shift in the appropria¬ 
tion of resources by onp of the principal sectors 
of the economy—usually the government. The 
inflationary experience of the industrial coun¬ 
tries in the past few years, however, did not 
exhibit this characteristic. In relatively few 
countries was an overall excess of demand-the 
principal causal factor underlying the advances 
ill prices during the 1950's. During recent in- 
flationaiy boom in many countries, restrictive 
policies on consumption were adopted. The 
Survey, however, contends that this was a wrong 
policy because it retarded the long-term growth 
in economic activities. Since price increases 
during the recent boom were not due to an over¬ 
all excess of demand, it could not be expected 
that they would be particularly sensitive to 
measures designed to restrain the growth of 
demand. Thus prices continued to rise wb«n 
the rate of business expansion slowed down and 
even, in some cases, when production began to 
fall. Under such conditions attempts to secure 
price stability through curtailmoit of deinan< 
may not be able to stop short of bringing any 
advance in economic activity to a standstill if 
the objective' is pursued vigorously 

Coming to the under-developed countries 
which, ave. x^orded as primary producing 
countries,, the Survey states that prices have in 
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most cases advanced almost without - interrupt 
tion, ranging up to 10 per cent per annum since 
I960. While the rate of increase has varied 
greatly among the primary producing countrits, 
it is only in a few isolated instances that it has 
been lower than in most industrial countries. 
Unlike the indtietrial countries, excess demand 
has been a major force in the inflation occuirinp 
in primary producing countries. The wide¬ 
spread tendency for demand to exoKd available 
supplies of goods and services has fretjuently 
reflected tlw deep-rooted aK]»irations of coun¬ 
tries in the early stages of development to 
achieve higher living Icax'Is through capital 
formation. To this end. heavy reliance lifts oJten 
been placed upon governnuntal (Kfieit financ¬ 
ing. 

The primary producing countries arc gene¬ 
rally prone to price inflation, not simply because 
of inflexibility in the supply of food. Food 
eonstitute.s the major couiponenf of eonsump- 
tion in countries with low levels of living and 
output has often failed to keeji pace with the 
growth in demand. Food priees have risen not 
only absolutely, but also more rapidly than the 
cost of living index 'Die problem of food 
.shortages has formed a significant link m the 
inflationaiy proce.ss of many eoiiiitrics. since the 
decline in real income resulting from increased 
food pi’ices has often provoked claims for higher 
wage.s. Rising wages in turn have led to ])erma- 
nent increases in the cost structure and tlie 
continuation of the upward .spiral of ))riccs. 

The instability of foreign trade has been a 
factor of major consequence in the inflations 
of many primary producing countries, accord¬ 
ing to the Sun'ey. The wide variations in export 
earnings have caused sharp fluctuations both 
in imported supplies of key commodities and in 
domestic demand pressure. In contrast to the 
industrial countries, where the balance of pay¬ 
ments often acted as a .safety-valve for internal 
inflationary pressure, in the primary producing 
countries the trade sector more often initiated 
pressures which then reacted on the internal 
economy. While principal reliance must be 
placed on domestic resources, foreign capital 
may considerably facilitate the process of stable 
growth, both by supplementing the supply of 
domestic savings and by financing imports of 
capital equiprodnt. Governmental policies have 


generally assumed a more restrictive charltcter 
in recent years. In the field of monetary polity, 
the possible effectiveness of monetary restraints 
has commonly been vitiated by increases in the 
money supply generated by budget deficits or 
the deficits iu foreign balance. 

The I.M,e. and the l.B.R.D. 

'Phe* meetings of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development held recently 
in Delhi will remain memorable for some im- 
jiortant reasons. The sessions provided an 
opportunity to the leading financiers and other 
indu.'^trialist.'* of the world to look for them¬ 
selves the achievements made by India in the 
field of economic developments and it would 
enable them to appreciate the needs of the 
country for fulfilment of the targets that still 
lie ahead awaiting completion. The meetings 
will he regarded a.s important because at the 
New Delhi wssion the decision was taken to 
raise the resources of these two institutions by 
increasing the quotas of the member-countries. 
The decision to increase the (juotas was in the 
form of a general directive to tiie Executive 
Directors and the ultimate decision would bo 
taken by them in the near future. 

Notwithstanding all their faults, tlic econo¬ 
mic planning.® in India are a pioneering effort 
to implement planned economy witli all sorts of 
^ocial justices, but without the central regi¬ 
mentation which is an essential feature of 
planned economy in Soviet Russia or China. 
Planned economy and regimentation go hand in 
hand and the planned economy of India makes 
a departure from that traditional path of plan¬ 
ning. The tributes given by the Pro.sidcnt of the 
World Bank, Mr. Eugene Black, deserves men¬ 
tion here. He says: “India has become a symbol 
of mankind's hope in economic development— 
the hope that the material wealth necessary for 
human dignity and self-respect can be created 
without destroying individual freedom which ie 
the foundation of human dignity and self- 
respect . . . India is now taking economic 
development into the centre of her life, with all 
the radical changes that economic development 
inevitably entails. No one privileged to play 
even a small part in India’s great adventujriS 
today can help but feel that the destiny irf 
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humanity in the twentieth century will be pro- 
foundly influenced by the extent of India’s 
success in absorbing these changes without 
sacrificing respect for individual liberty.” 

India expects that these are not mere vain 
compliments to the efforts of India. The coun¬ 
try today is struggling hard to implement her 
sclieme and she is faced with a shortage of 
funds necessary for the purpose. If the Western 
Powers have realised that India is struggling 
sincerely and that she and her economy must be 
saved from utter collapse, then they should 
(;ome forward to provide help needed for financ¬ 
ing the planned projects. The help must be 
rendered not in piece-meal way as it is now 
coming, but in a lump sum and absolute amount 
as was accorded to West Germany after the 
vSceond World War. 

The Plan and the Deficit Financing: Over 
the deficit financing in India, Mr. Per Jacobs¬ 
son, the Managing Director of the I.M.F. 
made some vciy pertinent remarks. He .says 
that, “Deficit financing on such a large scale 
was inevitably accompanied by large fall in 
foreign exchange reserves."’ He points out (liat 
fhe amount extended to flic Government as 
credit has its counterpart in the reduction of the 
■ Jlcserve Bank’s sterling assets. In his view, 
deficit financing “is only auotlier name for 
using up your monetaiy reserves. Deficit 
financing within u limit is, however, essential 
in a planned project particularly in an under¬ 
developed economy. But deficit financing car¬ 
ried too far recoils on the economy in the shape 
of excess purchasing power over the availability 
of consumer goods and thus resulting in infla¬ 
tionary spiral. But deficit financing doe.s not 
necessarily uses up the foreign exchange re¬ 
serves as is stated by Mr. JacoI>sson. That was 
true when the system of note issue in India was 
based on the proportional reserve. Now that 
India has switched on from proportional reserve 
system to the minimum reserve system, deficit 
financing docs not directly involve the drawing 
down of foreign exchange reserves. But in¬ 
directly it will affect the foreign exchange 
reserves in so far as larger foreign exchanges 
will be required for external payments on 
account of the depreciation of the home cur- 
•^ncy. The adverse effect of the deficit finane- 
"big can-to'B great extent beneutralised with an 


i&CTeaaetin the sdpply 6{ coiisuin^' iibpds. ]5ut 
in that respect India is han^capj^d in ha 
interiial production ahd her imports ate severely 
restricted for the shortage of foreign exchange 
reserves. In this connection comes the need for 
regimentation. Soviet Russia also faced the 
same problem of mounting deficit financing and 
the shortage of consumer goods as she diverted 
her resource.^ mostly for the production of heavy 
and large-scale industries. But she faced the 
situation with strict regimentaton of price and 
rationing and which can hardly be adopted ih 
this country following the tenets of individual 
liberty and social justice. 

Operations of the The I.B.R. 

D. was originally set up as a purely financial 
in.stitution. But,now its sphere of operations 
is much enlarged and political disputes are 
now mediated by the I.B.R.D. It lent its good 
offices in settling the dispute between the United 
Arab Republic on the one hand, and Britain 
and France on the other with regard to com- 
l>en.'='ation payable to the shareholders of the 
Suez Canal Company. It continued to render 
its mediation services over the canal water 
dispute between India and Pakistan, Now it is 
in negotiation with the Italian Government for 
a study of the commercial possibility of using 
atomic enorgv' for the production of electric 
power. 

Up to June 30, 1958, the total number of 
loans made by the Bank rose to 204 and the 
total amount provided stood at $3,729 million 
net of cancellation and refundings. During 
1967-58, Asia received the largest amount of 
loan disbursed by the Bank. Of the total loan 
made duriixg this period (S711 million), nearly 
more than half ($379 million) went to Asia. 
Among other loans, $121 million went to Latin 
.America, $112 million to Africa and $99 million 
to Europe, Of the total loan amount of $3^730 
million, Africa received $479 million, Asia $948 
million, Australia $318 million, Europe $1,186 
million arid Western Hemisphere $798 million. 
Of the total loan amount,'development loans 
amount to $3,232 million and Reconstruction 
loans amount to $497 million. Of the deve¬ 
lopment loaris, Electric power generation arid 
distributiM hM received $1,106 millioii, 
sprirtatioh-''$1,036 friillitm, Cemmunientirins |2^ 
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million, Agriculture and Forestry |31$ million 
and Industry $545 million, 

During 1957-68, India received four loans 
for an aggregate amount of $165.5 million. 
Since then India has received two more loams, 
one of $25 million for the D.V.O. and the 
other of $86 million for the development of 
railways. The total cumulative h)ans made to 
India so far thus amount to $507 million. India 
now occupies the first position among the deb¬ 
tor countries ns it has received the largc'-.t 
amount of loan. It has another distinction in 
being the largest single borrower in the private 
sector. The Tata Iron and Steel Industiy has 
received an aggregate loan amount of $107.5 
million. Of the original principal amount of 
$515.6 million granted to India (including the 
eancellation.s). the public .-^octor received $320 
million and the balance of $195 million went 
over to the private .sector. The railway.s have 
received an aggregate amount of $209 million, 
ports have received $43 million, aviation .S5.ti 
million, power-supply (electricity') $44..50 
million. In India, the large.st amount of loan 
has been accorded in favour of the development 
of the transport system, the iron ami steel com¬ 
ing next and power i.s the ihird largest reci¬ 
pient of loan. 

T/te I.M.F. and Economic Dopresnion: It 
may be recalled that the I.M.F. was Ml up 
mainly with the object of eradicating the 
cyclical depression in world trade and indus¬ 
try. The I.M.F. in its latest annual report 
makes the observation that to check (H'onomic 
recessions, it is not enougli to lake' measures 
for stimulation of effective demand for goods and 
services. It point.s out that boom i> aggravated 
by over-concentration on the production of 
heavy industiy which the economy at a e('rtai)) 
stage is unable to absorb. A wide variety of 
measures would be required to deal effectively 
with a recession. Among the measures sug¬ 
gested, the following deserve mention: 

Continuous attention needs be devoted to 
straigtheoing the structure of the economy, so 
that any teioaions that appear may be more 
readily withstood, and any tendency to self- 
perpetuating movements in one direction or 
aziotker neay be cheeked. In order to maintain 
an .effective eontroljof the flow of credit^ it is of 
vital importonee that thene should (xist a stioog 
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and well-developed banking structure, includ¬ 
ing institutional arrangements. Sound practi^e^.:| 
arc also required for financing stock exchangi;f 
transactions, and even more important is Uit 
adequate system of mortgage financing. Tl: 
importance of the role of consumer durable good 
in a modern economy suggests the wi^ioni o 

moderation in the use of instalment crcalit fo) 

• , 

their acquisition as one means of avodingj 
abrupt oscillations. Caution in the use o 
.sliding-.xcalo clauses that link wages rigidly tr 
change,■» in the cost of living, or a.ssociato othe 
eontraetual obligations with cost changes 
W’ould generally facilitate the restoration and 
mainlenanre of a proper balance in the economy. 
During a recession, direct measures of credit 
control should be eho.sen in such a way as to 
cn.'iiiire that demand is increased without at tin- 
same time raising the coist. 

The I.M.F. note.s that the industri; 
activity has slowed in some countries mainly 
Ixcause of a cyelieal decline following a booHi 
period. The volume of W'orld trade did not ri-sc' 
in 1957 at tiie .same rate as it was in previou*^^ 
year.-. The I.M.F. rightly points out that th' 
Fund’s resoureos, -tven when increased, eanno 
be regarded a.s the decisive factor in dealirj 
with recession. All countries must resort to 
concerted action to dispel a tendency of reces 
sion. The prevention and eoirections of exces 
sive fluctuations are the responsibility primarilj 
of the large industrial eountries—a task whicl 
they should undertake both in their owr^K’? 
terest and in the interest of the rest of th< 
world. The couutricH with balance of paymeb' 
difHcultie.s would ceitainly run a great risk 
applying expansionary measures in such r 
<'ondition. 

World D^niofiraphy 

The Demographic Yearbook, *1967, rcccntl 
published by the United Nations, reveals th’ 
the population of the world is increasing at t. 
.startling rate of approximately 5,400 perse, , 
every hour, or 47 million each year. At tl, 
present pace, the world total population of 2,7S* 
million people will be doubled before the en* 
of the century. While it took 200,000 years fO' 
the world’s human population to reach 2J 
million, it would now take a mere 80 yeni^.tJ 
add another 2,000 tnillioa. One of the j 





factors in population trends is the decreasing 
death rate over a large part of the world— 1>’ 
jier thousand. In many countries, the death 
’;ate has declined by 25 per cent during the past 
twenty years and in some countries by as much 
as half. During this period the world popula¬ 
tion went up almost 25 per centj While the 
’birth rate is high in Asia and Africa, so is tlic 
^mortality rate. Latin America with a high 
birth rate has a lower mortality rate, and 
cons^^quently it has the fastest growing popu¬ 
lation in the world, 2.5 per cent annually, 
against a world average of 1.6 per cent. Asia 
with its huge numbers of people, oontribute.s the 
largest numl>er of new birth each year, about 
24 million, and this is half of the total birth. 

Life-expectancy for individuals in Asia 
and Latin America and also in Africa is rela¬ 
tively low. Children born in the Netherlands 
'.•an expect to live longer than children born 
anywhere else in the world. The lifc-cxpectancy 
in that country is 71 years for males and 74 
years for females, India ha.s the lowest current 
’expectancy of life with only 32 years. 

Of the world total ])opulation of 2,737 
million, Asia (excluding the U.S.S.R.) has 
1,514 million; Euroi>e, excluding the U.B.S.R., 
has 412 million, North and South America has 
,374 million, the U.S.S.R. 200 million and 
Oceania 15 million of population, Asia, exclud¬ 
ing the U.S.S.R,, is the continent witii the 
^est population, rather more than half the 
wi.vld total. Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., 
js the den. 9 e]y populated continent, with a 
Icnsity of 84 per sfiuare kilometer; and Oceania 
Is the least densely populated with a density 
of 2 per square kilometer. Over the period, 
1950-56, world poi)ulation has increased at the 
annual rate of 1.6 per cent. The annual rate of 
increase was the highest in Oceania (2.3 per 
ent), and lowest in Europe (0.8 per cent). For 
.sia, the rate was the same as the world rate. 
Jast Germany has experienced a decline in 
opulation in recent years at an annual average 
ate of -0.8 per cent. 

Among the leading killers of man, cancer 
2 ads among the five principal causes of death 
Or both males and females aged between 35 to 
4. Accident® take second place for males, 
vjfowed by tuberculosis, while tuberculosis and 
cjaplioationa of pregnancy take second and 


third place for femaleC. Heart diseases begins 
to appear among tlic five leading causes of 
death in the upper part of this group. But it 
is at ages 45 to 64 that cancer becomes in¬ 
disputably the leading cause of death for both 
sexes, with vascular lesions affecting the ner¬ 
vous system and diseases of the heart following. 
Tuberculosis is among the five principal killers 
at this age. The fame causes predominate at 
ages 65 and over for both males and females. 

Fifteen per cent of the world^s population 
live in urban areas of 1(X),000 or more inhabi¬ 
tants, or in the principal city of countries where 
cities of this size do not exist. More than a 
third of the 100,000 or more-population cities 
are located in Asia, but their Inhabitants 
account for only 8 per cent of that continent’s 
predominantly rural population. Another third 
of these cities is in Europe, with the rest 
scattered among the other continents and the 
U.S.S.R. Oceania, has the highest degree of 
urbanization, with 43 per cent of its population 
living in twenty citie.s. North America follows 
Oceania with 33 per cent of the population in 
cities of 100,000 or more; Europe with 27 per 
cent is third, followed by the U.S.S.R. and 
South America with 21 per cent. The largest 
city in the world is New York with a popula¬ 
tion of 7,795,471, Tokyo stands second with 
7,161,513. Greater London comes third with a 
population of 8,270,430 and Paris is fourth 
with 6,430,296. However, if only the city pro- 
ixir is considered, the first five cities in order 
are: New York, Tokyo, Shanghai, Moscow 
and Buenos Aires. 

Viclory for De Oaulle 

The French Constitutional referendum on 
September 28, resulted in a rebounding victory 
for General Charles Dc Gaulle. The official 
result of the referendum for the whole of the 
Metropolitan France, including Corsica, was 
“yes” 17,666,828; “no” 4,624,475. Between 85 
per cent and 90 per cent of the electorate voted 
and officials said that a record number of the 
26,772,255 on the register went to the polls. 
Although Do Gaulle was expected to win com¬ 
fortably nobody could predict the unprece¬ 
dentedly Jiieavy poll and, what was more, ‘the 
overwhelming volume of “yea” vote. 
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Gaulle’s election as President in the General 
Elections scheduled for November next was 
now regarded as a certainty. 

The new Constitution might be described 
as one belonging to the Presidential type. It 
curtailed much of the existing powers of the 
French Parliament and transferred those 
through the Government to the President. It 
also provided for a shorter Parliamentary Ses¬ 
sion (to be not more than five-and-a-half 
months) and also curtailed the legislative com¬ 
petence of the Parliament. It would hence¬ 
forth not be easy to vote down a Government, 
or even Government proixjsals. For both, an 
absolute negative majority would be necessaiy. 
On the other hand the President v/ould be able 
to dissolve the Parliament much more easily 
and even to apj)cal to the people over the head 
of Parliament—through a referendum. “The 
great loser in the new constitution,” writes 
Mr. Sal Tas in the New Lender, “is clearly 
Parliament, but the Premier and his eabinct 
gain only partially. The real winner is the 
President of the Republic. And this powerful 
President is neither directly elected by the 
people nor responsible to the directly-elected 
National Assembly.” 

A remarkable provision of the Con.stitution 
was the provision W'hich obliged a Cabinet 
Minister to give up his seat in Parliament. It 
would mean that party leaders would not like 
to participate in governments unless they were 
absolutely sure of their position inasmuch as if 
they should take part in a shaky government 
and if that government should fall party- 
leaders would face the danger of being ex¬ 
cluded from Parliament (t.c., from the main 
arena of politics) for the rest of tlie session. 
This unwillingness on the part of politicians to 
participate in forming governments might re¬ 
sult in ministerial posts going to the bureau¬ 
crats. This might widen the gulf between 
Parliament and Government and could lead 
primarily to an increase in the power of the 
State bureaucracy—and the head of the State 
was the same President of the Republic whose 
powers were fortified in so many other ways. 

Referring to the issues at stake in the 
Constitutional referendum, Shri K, S. Shel- 
vehker, London Correspondent of Uie Hindu, 
^'Writes on the eve of the referendum: 


“Three different sets of issues are invdye 
although they are all mixed in thie Constitutio 
which is being submitted to a popular vot 
throughout France and its overseas territorie 
In France itself the issue is whether the polf| 
tical institutions of the Fourth Republic should 
be superseded by a new and more i^blia 
Golvernmcnital system. In the colonies is 
whether to opt for freedom or accept conti¬ 
nued French rule in one form or another. And 
in Algeria, which is perhaps the root cause 6| 
the troubles through which France is passing, 
the real problem is one of national indepen* 
dence. 

“The situation in the African colonies 
seems to be fairly clear. While there are striv¬ 
ings for independence in all of them, they are 
also acutely conscious of their dependence 
France. The forecast, therefore, is that most 
of them will vote for the new Constitution, in 
the hope that they will be able eventually to 
come to some reasonable agreement with Paris 
about their status and rights as junior part¬ 
ners in the “French community,” The outcome 
is considered to be in doubt only in French 
Guinea and one or two other West Africab 
colonies. 

“It is in the crucial case of Algeria tha^ 
the prospects are quite unpredictable. Tire army 
is taking an active part in the elections there, 
rounding up voters and “persuading” them to 
say “yes”. It can no doubt ensure that there is 
majority in favour of the new Constitution -but 
the vote, obtained in such conditions, will be 
meaningless. Moreover, De Gaulle’s intentions 
are still wrapped in secrecy and no one knows 
w'hcther a “yes” vote will be followed by closer 
integration with France or negotiations lead¬ 
ing to independence. And even “integration” 
is a word which means different things to! 
different people.” 

The French Referendum 

The following news report is given idt 
record: 

Paris, September 29.—^In a landslide 
vote yesterday, France supported the Consti¬ 
tution proposed by Gen. de Gaulle, reports 
Reuter, The o£Gicial result of the Confltitu|^on 
referendum for the whole of Metroj^Ui^W. 



nom 

France, including Corsica, announced this shop-keeiiiers* leader, M. Prene ilPduiade, trtio 
morning, was; urged rejection of the Constitution, voted 'yes*. 

Yea—17,666,828; In Louviers, northern loanee, 60 per o«at 

No—1,624,475. of those who voted chose V®®* though 

The vote augured badly for those politi- ^heir Mayor, the former Radical Premier, M. 
cians who had been advocating opposition to P^®rre Mendes-France, has been campaigning 
the de Gaulle Government and the Cdbstitution. against the Constitution. 

The tremendous “yes” vote, the unprece- Montastruc, the home town of another 

dented number of votes and the loss of votes Prime Minister, M. Maurice Bourges^ 

by the Communists make it virtually certain Maunoury, who also advocated ‘no’, 821 voters 

that Gen. de Gaulle will in due course be y®®* * 

clTcted President of the Fifth Republic. . chief Communist leaders in France 

Gen. de Gaulle returned to Paris from his failed to hold their traditional voting strength 
country home at Colombey-lcs-Deux-Eglises respective strongholds in the “red” 

today. He is expected to preside over a Cabinet ®^hurbs of Paris. 

meeting tomorrow to discuss the referendum In Ivry which Maurice Thorez represents 
results and the form of voting in the general in the outgoing Parliament and which is known 
elections for a new Parliament due to be held as the “Communist town” of France, 18,039 
in November now that the new Constitution has people voted for de Gaulle and 12,171 against, 
been approved. ^ In the 1956 elections, the Communists alons 

The General said last night that he was polled 14,584 votes. 

“very contented.” In his own village only one In Montreuil, the stronghold of M. Jac- 
of the 196 who voted said “no” and General ques Duclos, chief of the Communist group in 
Gaulle commented: “It was not me.” the National Assembly, 26,154 people voted 

Between 85 per cent and 90 per cent of the ‘y®®' voted ‘no’. The Communist 

electorate voted and officials said that a record 21,640. 

number of the 26,772.255 on the register went Lessons of the referendum, as drawn by 
to the polls in Metropolitan France. several political leaders last night, were: 

In Strasbourg, eastern France 80,930 voted 1. France has shown that she is opti- 
‘yes’ and 8,913 ‘no’. mistio and enterprising about the future, said 

Official results from 12 Departments with the Information Minister, M. Soustelle. This 
a total registered electorate of 2,668,249 showed is proved by the disappearance of apathy among 
that 1,803,996 voted in favour of the Constitu- the electors. « 

tion and 350,191 against. 2. France wants nothing more to do with 

These figures showed 83.7 per cent of the paralyzing system which produced a perma- 
those who voted said ‘yes’. nent Cabinet instability, said the ex-Prime 

At Lyons, south-eastern France, with half Minister, M. Gaillard. 
a million inhabitants, there were 186,209 votes 3. France is prepared to fight for the 
for ‘yes’ to 39,891 for ‘no’. maintenance of Algeria inside the sovereignty 

In the constituency of M. Mendes-France, of France, said M. Georges Bidault. 
principal leader of the anti-de Gaulle opposition, 4. For the first time, serious inroads have 
the ‘no’ vote amounted to less than half the been made on what for over ten years has been 
total votes polled by M Mendes-Franoe in the a solid Communist vote of more than five 
general election held in 1956. millions. Partial results last night indicated 

Another prominent opponent of the General, that a million people at least who have been 
the Radical Party leader M. Jean Baylet, was voting the Communists this time switched over 
repudiated in his own home village of Valence to de Gaulle. 

Depsagen. He resigned as Mayor after the Near final Algerian referendum results 
count. showed a tidal wave victory for General’de 

Saint Cere, home town of the Bied^t-wing Gaulle’s new Constitution and a onwhing defeat* 
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for the Algerian insurgent National Liberation Senegal, Mauritania, Sudanniger, High 
Ffont. Volta, Ivory Coast an^'T^ahmoney in French 

Of 82 per cent of the electorate which voted West Africa on average polled 86 per cent in 
in spite of inusrgent threats of reprisals, 97 favour of the new Constitution and its offer of 
pjr cent votes in favour of the Constitution a community of sfelf-governing States between 
with the remaining 3 per cent made of “noes’' France and her African territories, an official 

and spoiled ballots. in Dakar announced. 

The percentage is based on provisional In Martinique, incomplete rcsult-s shdwed 
official figure^s for 3,157,450 votes counted. The 90 per cent in favour of the new Constituwon. 
total Algoi-ian electorate is 422,890. Brazzaville, capital of French E<iuiatorial 

Muslim voters in Algeria, incltiding women Africa voted 'yes’ by 31,842 to 579. 
voting for the first time, in spite of the wiu-n- For ]\loslcms a ‘y^s’ vote is thought to 
ings by the outlawed National Idbcration Front, mean they favour the continued presence and 
cast their ballots under tlic encouragement and protection of France, both militarily and finan- 
protection of the French Army, accortling to cially, rather than being loft to the care of the 
U.P.l.-A.F.P. insurgent leaders. 


The publication of the Constitution refe¬ 
rendum results for certain regions of Algeria President Mirzcis Proclamation 


given as mg 


Now Delhi, October 8.--The following is 
Control indicated Hie text of President INlirza's })roclamation of 
martial law in Pakistan and the abrogation of 
tlio country’s Constitution, as available here: 
“For the last two years I have been watch- 
with the deepest anxiety the ruthless 
struggle for power, corruption, the shameful 
was exploitation of our simple, honest, patriotic and 
industrious masses, the lack of decorum and the 
prostitution of Islam for political ends. There 
ha^•e been a few honourable exceptions. But, 
being in a minority tiny have not been able to 
the Department of Tiarot in the soutli had the assert their influence on the affairs of the, 

country. 

“These* despicable activities have led to a 
dictatorship of the lowest order. Adventurers 
and exploiters have flourished to the detriment 


would bo considerably delayed the Central 
Commission for Electoral 
today. 

A total of 90 per cent of tlio voters in 
Algeria answered ‘y^^’> according to partial re¬ 
turns. The number of abstentions wa 
19 per cent of the electorate. 

The highest number of abstentions 
42 per cent in the Setif Department in easlorn 
Algeria. 

The city of Algeria with 92 per cMit re¬ 
corded the lowest nnmher of ‘yi's’ vote's, wliile 


highest with nearly 99 per cent. 

The number of abstentions in Algeria svas 
25 per cent. 

At Cherca, above Blida on the cflge of the 
Kabylie mountains, 1,190 voted 'yes’ in a total of the masses and are getting richer by their 


electorate of 1.200 people, Reuter adds. 

At Misserghinencar, Oran, in the west, 


nefarious practices. 
“Despite my 


repeated endeavours no 


there were 2,177 ‘yeses’. ,50 ‘noes' and 25 invrdid .‘'Crious attempt has been made to tackle the 


votes. The village is largely Mo.'^lem. 


food crisis. Food has been a problem of life 


Ministjy for the Sahara officials sai<l there and death for us in a country which should be 
bad been a massive vote in the de.'^olate regions really surplus. Agriculture and land adminis- 
bf southern Algeria, with 95 per cent i)oll in tration have been made a handmaiden of 


some places. 

In French Somaliland 


politics, bo that in our present system of 
65 per cent of the Government no political party will be able to 


voters voted while the New licbridi's in take any positive action to increase production. 


the Pacific voted ‘ye.s’ by 536 to 23. 

Dakar, capital of Senegal and the only 


‘Tn East Pakistan, on the other hand, there 
is well-organized smuggling of food, medicines 


French West African town where riots marked and other necessities of life. The masses there 
the referendum camj>aign, voted ‘yes’ by 51,680 suffer due to the shortages caused and the 
cates to 46,920. consequent high prices of these ccmainodities. 



Import of food has been a constant and serious tbe security of Piddstan and .p». a peace-loving 
drain on our foreign exchange earnings in the nation, to play our part in averting the danger 
last few years, with the result that the Govern- of war from this troubled world, 
ment is constrained to curtail the much-needed “For the last three years 1 have been doing 
internal development projects. my utmost to work the Constitution in a demo.- 

‘'Some of our politicians have lately been cratic way. I have laboured to bring about 
talking of bloody revolution. Ancjther typo of coalition after coalition hoping that it would 
adventurer among them think it fit to go to stabilize the administration and that the affairs 
foreign countries and attempt to direct align- of the country would be run in the interests of 
ment with them, which can only be described the masses. My detractors in their dishonest, 
jxs high treason. ways have on evciy opportunity called these 

“The disgraceful scene enacted recently in attempts as palace intrigues. It has become 
the East Pakistan Assembly is known to all. I fashionable to put all the blame on the Presi- 
am told that such episodes \vrrc common occur- dent. A wit said the other day, if it rains too’ 
rence in pre-partition Bengal, Whether they much it is the fault of the President, and if it 
were or not, it i.s certainly not a civilized mode docs not rain, it is the fault of the President, 
of procedure. You do not raise the prestige of If only I alone was concerned I would go on 
your country by beating tlic Speaker, killing the taking these fulminations with the contempt 
Deputy Speaker and desecrating tlic national they deserve. But the intention of these traitors 
flag. and unpatriotic elements is to destroy the pres- 

‘'Recently we had elections for the Karachi tige of Pakistan and the Government by attack- 
Municipal Corporation in vvhicli 29 per cent of ing the Head of the State. They have succeeded 
the elcelorate ex(Tci.'-'cd their votes and of these to a great extent and if this state of affairs is 
about 50 per cent were bogus votes, allowed to go on, they will achieve their ulti- 

“Wr'. hear tlireats and cries of civil dis- mate purpose. ' 

obedience in order to retain private volunteer “My .appraisal of the internal situation has 
organizations and to break uj) the one unit. led me to believe that a vast majority of the 
The.se disru{)tive t<ndpncies arc a good iiidien- people nn longer have any confidence in the 
tion of their patiiotiMii and the length to which present system of Government and arc getting 
{>o!iticians and adventurers arc ])roj)ared to go more and more disillu.^ioned and disappointed 
to .achieve their parochial aims, and are becoming dangerously resentful of the 

“Our fort'igir policy is subjected to tin- manner in which they are e-\ploited. Their re- 
intelligcnt and irresponsible criticism not for sentment and bitterness are justifiable. The 
patriotic motives but from .selfish viewpoints, leaders have not been able to render them the 
often by the very people who were responsible service they deserve and have failed to prove 
for it. Wo desire to have friendly relations with themselves worthy of the confidence the ma.ssea 
all nations but political advcnturcr.s try their had reposed in them. 

best to create bad blood and misunderstanding “The Constitution, which was brought into 
between us and eountric.s like the U.S.S.R., being on March 23, 1956, after so many tribula- 
U.A.R, and the People’s Republic of China, tion.s is unworkable. It is so full of dangerous 
Again.st India, of course, they scream for war, compromi.ses that Pakistan will soon disinte- 
knowing full well that tliey will be nowhere grate internally if the inherent malaise is not 
near the firing line. removed. 

“In no country in tlie world, do political “To rectify them the country must first be 
parties treat foreign policy in the manner it is taken to sanity by a peaceful revolution. Then, 
done in Pakistan. To dispel the confusion as it is my intention to collect a number of patriotic 
caused, I categorically reiterate that wc shall persons to examine our problems in the political 
continue to follow a policy which our interests field and devise a Constitution more .suitable to 
and geography demand and that we shall honour the genius of the Muslim people. When it is 
all our international commitments which, as is ready and at the appropriate time, it will be 
well-known, we have undertaken to safeguard submitted to the referendum of the people.. 
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*Tt is said that the Constitution is sacred. 
But more sacred than the Constitution or any¬ 
thing else is the country and the happiness of 
its people. As Head of the State, my foremost 
duty before iny God and the people is the inte¬ 
grity of Pakistan. It is seriously threatened by 
the ruthlcssncss of traitors and political adven¬ 
turers, whose selfishness, thirst for power and 
unpatriotic conduct cannot be restrained by a 
Government set up under the present system. 
Nor can I any longer remain a spectator of the 
activities designed to de.stroy the countiy. 

“After deep and anxious thought, I have 
come to the regrettable conclusion that I would 
be failing in my duty, if I did not take steps 
which, in my opinion, are inescai)able in the 
present conditions to save Pakistan from com¬ 
plete disruption. 

“I have therefore decided that: 

1. The Constitution of March 23, 1956, 
will be abrogated; 

2. The Central and Provineial Govern- 
iiK'nts will be dismissed with immediate 
effect; 

3. The National Parliament and Provin¬ 
cial Assemblies will be dissolved; 

4. All political parties will be abolished; 
and 

5. Ibitil alternative arrangements are 
made, Pakistan will come under mar¬ 
tial law. 

“I hereby appoint General Mohammed 
Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan 
Army, as the Chief Martial Law Administrator 
and place all armed forces of Pakistan under 
his command. 

“To the valiant Armed Forces of Pakistan, 
I have to say that having been closely asso¬ 
ciated with them sine*? the very inception of 
Pakistan, I have learnt to admire their patriot¬ 
ism and loyalty. I am putting a great strain 
on them. I fully realize this but I ask you, 
officers and men of the Armed Forces, on your 
service depends the future existence of Paki¬ 
stan as an independent nation and a bastion in 
these parts of the free world. 

“Do your job without fear or favour and 
may God help you. 

“To the people of Pakistan, I talk as a 
brother and fellow compatriot. The present 
action has been taken with the utmost regret 


but I have had to do it in the interests of the 
country and the masses, finer men than whom 
it is difficult to imagine. To the patriots and 
the law-abiding, I promise you will be happier 
and freer. The political adventurers, the smug¬ 
glers, iho blackmarkcters, the hoarders will be 
unhappy and,, their activities will be severely 
restricted. As for the traitors, they had bttter 
tloc the country if they can and while the Jbing 
is good.” 

Passing oj Pope Pius XII 

Wo append below this sketch from the 
Statesman: 

Eugenio Pacclli, elected Pope Pius XII on 
March 2, 1939, the 262nd successor to the Chair 
of Peter, was born Eugenio Maria Giuseppe 
Giovanni Pacelli, the third child of Filipo 
Pacclli and Virginia Graziosi, on March 2, 1876, 
at the Palazzo Taverna in the very heart of 
Papal Rome. His father was the doyen of the 
Vatican Consistorial College. His brother, 
Francesco, also became a lawyer and played a 
major role in the conclusion of the Lateran 
Treaty which, in 1929, established Vatican City 
and allowed the Popes to come out of the volun¬ 
tary imprisonment they had chosen since the 
Italian seizure of the Papal States in 1870. His 
grandfather, Marcantonio Pacclli, founded the 
semi-official Vatican newspaper, Osservatore 
Romano, 96 years ago. 

In <1894, Pacelli entered the College of Cap- 
ranica on declaring his intention to enter Holy 
Orders. When he graduated from this college 
his marks were said to have been so brilliant 
that Pope Leo XIII sent for him and congratu¬ 
lated him personally. After further studies at 
the Gregorian University and the Pontifical 
Seminary of Apollinarc, where he specialized 
in theology and philosophy, he was ordained 
priest at the age of 23 in the Basilica of St. 
Mary Major at Rome. 

From the start Pius XII hoped for a past¬ 
oral life, but Leo XIII saw in him a potential 
diplomat and in 1901 asked Monsignor Pietro 
Gasparri, later Cardinal and who became a re¬ 
nowned Papal Secretary of State, to make Don 
Pacelli work in the Congregation for Extra¬ 
ordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. The same year 
Father Pacelli went with Monsignor Merry 
del Val, also to become a Cardinal, to l<dwlon 
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to convey the P<q)e’8 condolences on Queen that territories voting ageinet. the Cons^tiit^' 
yiotoria’s death. Monsignor Pacelli returned would inunediately be asked to secede from'^ 
to England for the Eucharistic Congress (19C^) French Union and would no longer be entitled 
and for the Coronation of George V. to receive financial or administrative aid from 

The next 20 years gave the future Pope Prance, 
many opportunities to watch the practical 

working of church and State. ly April, 1917, Governmental Extravagance 
he was created a titular Archbishop; the same index of governmental extravagance 

year saw the beginnings of his diplomatic was provided by the figures, recently released, 
career when Pope Benedict XV sent him as about the cost incurred by different Govem- 
Apostolic Nuncio io Munich. Shortly after- ment Departments in sending delegations to 
wards Monsignor Pacclli was received by the foreign countries in 1968-59. This involved 
Kaiser and gave him a letter from the Pope the spending of mucli valuable foreign eX“ 
which urged him to do everything possible to change which could be utilised to finance 
restore peace. In 1924, after negotiating a Con- urgent imports. Since independence with 
cordat (a Churcli-Statc agreement) with widening international contact Indian inter- 
Bavaria he took up his residence in Berlin, course with other nations was understandably 
He had four years earlier Ijceii accredited as increasing. Nobody could justifiably call into 
Nuncio to the new German Republic. His question the wisdom of incurring expenditure 
chief work in that country was the Concordat for this purpose. It was, however, open to 
he brought about between the Vatican and the argument whether the numerous delegations 
Lutheran State of Prussia. The agreement yearly gent abroad were all really necessary 
aroused some comment because of the conces- and productive of any benefits to the country, 
sions given the Catholics. There were frequent complaints about the 

In the Consistory of December, 1929, he performance of official Indian representatives 
was created a ('ardinal and left Germany for abroad. Part of this failure might be ascribed 
Romo. Two months later he succeeded Cardi- to inexperience but much of it was undoubtedly 
nal Gasparri as Pajial Secretary of State, the due to defective selection and xinnecessary 
appointment falling to the youngest member of addition of members. In the same category 
the College of Cardinals. He was Secretary of might be placed the expenditure incurred by 
State, a position exceeded in importance only various officials for periodical visits to hill 
by that of the Holy See itself, for nine years stations in summer. 

till his election as Pope. Wc append the press summary of the re¬ 

in plac,e of Cardinal Merry del Val, who port on delegations as published in the 
had died, the Pope made Cardinal Pacelli Statesman: 

Archpriest of St. Pet-er’s. He and Von Papen “New Delhi, Sept. 30.—Altogether 488 
concluded the Concordat between Nazi Germany people went abroad at Government expense in 
and the Vatican in 1933, but it was not rati- 1958-59 as members of 122 Ministerial dele- 
fied by Hitler and persecution of the Church gations to foreign countries. They spent more 
continued. than Rs. 25 lakhs, most of it in foreign ex- 

In 1939, on the death of Pius XI, Cardi- change, 
nal Pacelli was elected to succeed him. He “Inquiries reveal that the Ministry of 
chose as his coat of arms a dove bearing an External Affairs sponsored the largest number 
olive branch with the motto Opus Justitiac of delegations—24. Other Ministries which 
Fax Peace is the Work of .Justice. sent more than 10 delegations abroad in the 

, last financial year were; Commerce and In- 

State of Guinea dustry—19; Finance—14; Defence—13; Trans- 

The French referendum gave birth to a port and Communications—12. 
new State—Guinea, the only French overseas “In terms of personnel, however, X>efenQe 
territory to vote against the Gaullist Constitu- leads, having sent 128 persons abroad, *Exter- 
tiqn. There was a provision in the referendum nal Affajrs and Conunerce and Industry weia 
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also respdhsiblo for sending more than <100 offi¬ 
cials abroad each, 

“External Affairs spent the most money on 
delegations—^Rs. 789,706. Commerce and In¬ 
dustry si>^nt R?. 525,577. 

“Although it sent only nine dclogatinns 
(comprising 17 niomhera) abroad, Irrigation 
and Power comes next, having .“pent Rs. 336.80:1 
—most of it presumably on ni'goliatitms in 
Washington with the World Bank on tin* canal 
waters dispute. 

“Other Mini'^trics which spent more than 
R's. 1 lakh arc Finance—Rs, 273,405; Trans- 
.port and Communications—Rs. 237,452; and 
T>cfence-~Rs. 236,400. 

“The Planning Commission and Ministries 
'of Iiifonnation and Broadcasting and T>a\v re¬ 
frained from sending any delegation abroad in 
this period." 

inquiry into Rajasthan Affairs 

The rift in Congress circles in RujasMian, 
to which reference was made in these columns 
last month, would be inquired into by the 
A’ongrcss High Command. Mr. .Jaynarain 
Vyas .and other dissident leaders were under- 
:8tood to have been asked to furnish explanations 
•for their conduct. Meanwhile, Sliri T. M. 
..Tain, General-Secretary of the A.T.C.C., was 
isent to .Jaipur presumably to study the situa¬ 
tion for him.'^elf and, if po.s>ibli', to avert an 
open trial of strength bettveen the rival sections 
at tlie ensuing session of the State Assembly. 

Rcjiorts were also coming of the recrude¬ 
scence of internal rivalries in the Congres.s 
Party in the Punjab. 

Introduction of Metric Weiyhls 

The metric system of weights would be 
introduced in tlie municipal areas of Calcutta 
and Howrah in West Bengal and in selected 
areas in other parts of India on and from 
October 1. By virtue of an ordinance promul¬ 
gated by the West Bengal Government, the new 
system would be applicable to Government 
dq)artn»ents, the Indian Airlines Corporation 
and such other industrial undertakings as cot¬ 
ton mills, iron and steel, engineering, cement, 
sugar, paper, refractories, non-ferrous metal, 
Yubbec and coffee industries. For two years— 


i.e., up to the 30th of September, 1960— people 
could use either the new weights or the existing 
weights. The syvstem was introduced in the jute 
industry earlier—from July 1 of this year. 

Retail sales would not be affected for the 
present. After the people grew familiar with 
the system it would be extended to cover retail 
sales and also to measurement of lengtj and 
volume. • 

After the introduction of decimal coinage 
the introduction of metric measures was, per- 
liaps, un.avoidable. The system had its obvious 
advantages and once the initial difficulties were 
overcome it might prove a great boon to the 
people. Much would, liowevcr, depend upon the 
manner in which the system was sought to be 
popularized. 

Banaras Hindu University 

The decision to close down the Banaras 
Hindu I'niversity, one of the countiy’s premier 
scat of learning, would be widely regretted. 
The decision was reportedly taken to overcome 
“indiscipline and lawlessness" among students. 

The Mudaliar Committee’s report disclosed 
a distressing state of affairs in tlw University. 
Some unpleasantness was, therefore, to be ex¬ 
pected but nobody did expect that the univer¬ 
sity would be closed down. In the Banaras 
Hindu Univcr.sity we find expression, in a parti¬ 
cularly acute form, of the malaise affecting 
many of our universities. Group rivalries 
.among managers and the utilisation of genuine 
student-discontent for narrow sectarian ends by 
members of the Managing Committee were 
recently evident in at least one other Central 
University. It was, therefore, no surprise that 
the chief object of the University education 
of students—became the chief casualty. 

The closure of a University in normal 
tin>cs could by no means be taken as a natural 
development. When recourse had to be taken to 
such an extreme step, the most searching 
enquiry was called for as were the most radical 
cures. One could not be blamed perhaps if one 
sliould say that no such enquiry or cure was 
being sought in the particular case with the re¬ 
quired degree of zeal and imagination. Little of 
value would be achieved if all the blame should 
be ascribed to student indiscipline. Student in¬ 
discipline, it would be well to remember, WM 
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also an indipation of the failure of administra¬ 
tion. More often than not its root could be 
traced to some genuine grievances of the stu¬ 
dents. That undesirable elements explioitd such 
discontent for their own sectarian interests was 
another matter. The experieno? in many 
Indian and Foreign Colleges and .Universities 
would show that given proper imagination and 
i-ympathy on tho part of cdueational nutltori- 
ties managenieni of students slu'uld not prove 
a particularly difficult task. 

'I’he interest of education and the youths 
demanded that the University should be reopen- d 
at the earliest possd)le date. While the most 
stringent mea.sures would b-r; jurtified in the 
ease of the intricuiug element.« no efforts should 
be spared to renjovi; th-c genuine grievances of 
tlie .students, iiy till indications this might re¬ 
quire the reconstitution of the present inanage- 
tnent of the University. 

Our Universities 

In a most .soarohing article tlv’ tlie 

Calrutta weekly, writes editorially on Fepteni- 
l)or 27: ' 

“When Lord Haldane was made Minister 
of I>!’fenep during the First World War, he set 
about doing «onir clear thinking. An army was 
for combat. It was to he posted aeeording 
to the needs of either offence or defence. A place 
was not to !>;■ rliosen for stationing a section 
of th-'’ army because it had other advantages. 

“fn similar terms, a university is for edu¬ 
cation. It is intended (o bring togetber the 
be.st available know-'edge. and also promote 
the acquisition of furthej- knowledge .«o that 
man’s life may be made richer and better. 
There are undoubtedly certain niininium re- 
quirem'Cnts for teachers and research worker.^ 
in a university. But in themselves they do not 
automatically produce rcsearch-mindedncss. 

“As Einstein once .said, organisation or 
institutions are helpful; but they in themselves 
do not produce research. A scientist must have 
the ‘spark*; and if he has it, it should be the 
duty of the organization to give him all the 
facilities of work W'hich he needs. It is by 
this kind of fostering care that an organization 
can really promote research. 

3 


“The universities of indift today secin to 
be working under a double handicap. New 
needs have arisen io' the nation's life; while 
the structure of many of our older universities 
has reniaiued so inelastic that, perhaps in des¬ 
peration, the Government of India have been 
forced to s?t up institution after institution for 
research on a national scale. The lack of trust, 
or absence of confidence in our own universi- 
ties, coupled with an extraordinary regard for 
research degrees from universities overseas, 
without due regard to Avhat kind of university 
it is, or whether that university is really com¬ 
petent to guide rcfcarch in a particular subject, 
has very nearly succeeded in loading many 
departments of the government (and let us say, 
also, of universities) with people who do not 
know how to adopt their methods to conditions 
prevalent- in India. Rpoeial skills are often 
acquried with no chance of their utilization at 
home. The result is deplorable so far as our 
intellectual standards are coneerned. The offi¬ 
cial and non-official organization scorn to have 
boon caught in a vicious circle of their own 
making; just because the purpose of research 
f)r of organization was not as clearly kept in 
\iew as Lord Haldane ke])t the purpose of an 
army ckar before himself for guidance.” 

Pleading for a chan'je of outlook the 
weekly concludes: 

“Loi’d Cromer, while trying to reorganize 
Egyptian agriculture, laid down the rule for 
hi-^ administrativ-? staff: ‘Find out what the 
fcllahin wants, and give it. to him.’ In iiarallel 
terms we might perhaps say in modern India, 
'Find out the true teacher and research \vork<*r 
in tlic universities, and give them what they 
want.’ If th-ere is this confidence in teacher 
and rc.seareh worker alike, in spite of some 
possibk wastage, we can perhaps build 
our intellectual lifo anew. For although their 
number may not be very great under the im¬ 
moral conditions of today, yet they are the 
people w'ho w'ill count in the new India of to¬ 
morrow, ” 

India a^d Japan 

President Rajendra Prasad’.s recent visit 
to Japan has undoubtedly gone a long wwy in 
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fTcating an atmosphere of increased gbod-will 
and letter understanding between these two 
ancient states of Asia. Observers have legiti¬ 
mately pointed to the significance of the fact 
that the Indian President chose Japan a? the 
first foreign land to visit in his career, 

Japan’s role in the regeneration of Asia 
and the promotion of Asian nationali‘'m is aii 
historical fact of great significance. Tli-' tlefeat 
Japan inflicted upon the Czarist armies of Rus¬ 
sia undoubtedly rekindled tiu* sj>ark of .\sian 
sclf-confidcnce. Similarly her rul- in defeating 
the Western armies in Asia during the Second 
World War and the support, however, half¬ 
hearted, she accorded to the native govern¬ 
ments in more than one country of hiast. and 
South-East Asia at that time, increa.sed their 
.self-confidence to that degree wliere the eontimi- 
ation of western colonialism in the areas he- 
camc no longer possible. 

Indians have always had tin* ieeling of 
the greatest friendship and respect for the 
Japanese people whose rapacity, industry, 
perseverance and self-sacrifice have always 
earned the admiration of all. In the present 
international context in particular, liulo-Japa¬ 
nese co-operation can be produetiw of the 
highe.st benefits to both the countrie.s in the 
economic and cultural fields. 

Tragedy in East Pakistan 

« i 

East Pakistan witnessc'd an unprceodented 
scene when legislators began to fight one 
another within the Assembly Hall on Septem¬ 
ber 20, and the Speaker was declared “insane.” 
In a resumed sc.'.sion of the Assembly on 
Septemher 23, the legislators also resumed their 
fight and following injurks received during that- 
scuffle the Deputy Speaker of tlu; Assembly, 
Mr. Shahed Ali, died in a hospital in Dacca. 
An Indian doctor w'us .specially taken there but 
nothing was of any avail. President Mirza 
said that such occunenee- had taken place 
before in undivided Bengal. We do not know 
from where he had ro(“?iv((l his. information 
but no such incident oomc.s to our memory. Be 
that as it may democrats cannot but he dis¬ 
tressed by the show put up by some of the East 
Pakistani legislators. 


Describing tlie .shocking events on the 
fimt day the Statesman's 6taff correspondent 
says: 

“Prior to the melee, which lasted almost an 
hour, the Speaker, Mr, Abdul Hakim, had, 
while giving a ruling on a Government party- 
K]ion-ored ro-confidence motion against him, 
mtmed several members of the Awami j^cague 
for disorderly conduct to the House.* The 
latter retaliated hy forcine th(> Deputy Speaker, 
in the Speaker's absence, to put to vote and 
pas- an irnpromtu motion declaring the 
S|)eaker “insane” and demanding the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of inquiry' to determine 
his sanity. 

“But, by far the most disgrac<’ful feature of 
the whole (lay'.e events was the fact that parti¬ 
cipating in the melee on the .®ide of the (jOv?rn- 
ment party were two outsiders who were cosily 
r"(‘Ognize(l by many in the Press gallery’. While 
eornmentina on this, the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion. Mr. .4bu llossain Sarkar, with distress 
writ large on his face, observed that it was re¬ 
grettable that “goondas” wept' allowed to enter 
the “sacred prccinets” of tlie Legislature. He 
.added: ‘It is for the country to judge in which 
direction our province is being led by Awami 
Le-apue—to demoeraey or to totalitarianism.’ 

“At the end of the session, the Inspector- 
(ieneral of Police, it is understood, furnished a 
.'trong police guard to escort the Speaker to his 
house which was also protected by police. It is 
gathered that he will again bp escorted to the 
Assembly tomorrow evening when it meets 
again. The Awami League Secretary. Sheikh 
Mujibar Rahman, had, however, been quoted 
as stating that Mr. Hakim will not be allowed 
to preside as he is “insane.” 

“During the fight in the Chamlrer today, 
the District Magistrate and the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police came to the lobbies reportedly at 
tile summons of the Chief Minister, The latter 
was seen discussing w’ith Secretariat officials 
the allegations about the presence of outsiders 
in the House. Shortly after this, there was 
strong rumours in the lobbies that some 
M.L.A.s were likely to be arrested late to¬ 
night. 

“Today’s disorders in the Chamber started 
suddenly after an unexpectedly quiet start. 
Government bench spokesmen, led by the 



/Vwami League Secretary, Sheikh Mujibar 
Rahman, and a former Minister, Mr. Masitur 
Rahman, frequently mentioned here as a likely 
successor to tlic Speaker’s post, vehemently pro> 
tested at the protracted debate on a point of 
order raised by Mr. Hasimuddin Ahmed of 
the Muslim League. • 

■ “The latter had protested against the pre¬ 
sence of the six Awaini Ijcaguers who had been 
disqualified by the Election C/ommission and 
whom he described as outsiders. He said, the 
Spcak'?r must first restore the House to order 
by removing outsiders before tiny (^ould con¬ 
duct any business. 

“He argued that the President’s Ordinance 
of yesterday making the n'cent National 
Assembly legislation removing the disqualifi¬ 
cation provisions retrospectively could not 
supersede the Election Commission’s disquali¬ 
fication orders issued prior to the Ordinance. 
He added that if the representations of his con¬ 
tention were true it would mean tluit the 
legislation could Ik> disqualified by an Ordi¬ 
nance, and, in short, ‘we might as well turn 
the Assembly into an ordinance factory.' 

“The Finance Minister, Mr. Monoranjan 
Dhar, argued that it was permissible to legis¬ 
late retrospectively and that Article 169 of the 
Constitution permitted the President to promul¬ 
gate an Ordinance. He, however, did not 
clearly counter Mr. Hashimuddin .\hmcdV 
claim tliat a Rubsp(]uent promulgation of an 
Ordinance could not nullify a previous deci¬ 
sion of the Election Commission. 

“It was when Mr. Farid Ahmed at the re- 
'juest of the Speaker was giving the viewpoint 
an the matter that the trouble began. 

“Sheikh Mujibar Rahman and Mr. Masiur 
Rahman pwsisting in their protests argued that 
the legality of the Presidential Ordinance vis- 
i-vis the Election Commission’s decision could 
be settled in a court of law. They insisted 
that the Speaker should proceed with the Kst 
)f the business w’hieh included the no-confi- 
lenco motion against the Speaker.” 

Describing the second day’s incidents with- 
n the Assembly Chamber the Press Trust oj 
'ndxa says; 

“According to eye-witness accounts, the 
Ipeaker's Chamber was cordoned off by the 


police fnaking it Jjnpoiliibliti fbir '&ini 
to enter there or the' 

Speaker’s eatrtmee to the Hoiwe was opfen^', 
the sergeant-at-arms took position near 'ttc 
Speaker’s rostrum. The Speaker’s chair remain¬ 
ing vacant after the Assembly had met, the 
Deputy Si)eakcr, Mr. Shahed Ali wefit and 
occupied the chair, which evoked strong pro¬ 
tests from the Opposition members and certain 
objects (believed to be one of the collapsible 
rests for writing attached to the members 
desk) were thrown at the Deputy Speaker, bit¬ 
ting him on the face and causing bleeding in¬ 
juries. This was followed by steel-helmetea 
police entering the Chamber along with the Dis¬ 
trict M.agistratc. 

“At this stage, the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, Mr. Abu Hossain Sarkar, stood up and 
askrtl the Deputy Speaker to vacate the chair. 

■‘Meanwhile, the Deputy Speaker left the 
House, and then Syed Zaul Ashan, a member 
of tile panel of chaimen, went and occupied 
the chair amidst protests from Syed Azizul Huq 
whose name was first on the panel. 

“Syed Azizul Huq proceeded to occupy 
the chair. A scuffle ensued thereafter between 
the Opposition members an^ policemen who 
had entered the Chamber earlier. 

“Tiicre were further protests fiom Opposi¬ 
tion members and eventually the Inspector- 
General of Police entered the Chamber. Noisy 
scenes followed and the police, while cordoning 
off tlie Speaker’s rostrum with chairs to pro¬ 
tect the chairman from being hit by missiles 
thrown at him by Opposition members,, ad¬ 
vanced towards the latter (Opposition mem¬ 
bers) . There was a melee during which a num¬ 
ber of Opposition members were pushed out. 

“More incidents followed outside the 
Assembly Chamber where Syed Azizul Huq was 
alleged to have been beaten up by the police, as 
also Mr. Yusuf AH Choudhury and two other 
Opposition members.” 

U.P.I. adds: “Opposition M.L.A.s to¬ 
day were bodily removed from the House by 
sergeants-at-arm, assisted by stecl-helmeted 
police for rioting inside the House. 

“Later Haji Mohammad Danesh, leader of 
National Awami Party, moved a motion ex- 
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pressing confidence in the present Cabinet. Tl)e 
motion was adopted by 167,votes. After the 
voting the Chief Minister claimed that nine 
members of his party were absent at the time 
of voting.” 

Democracy Breaks down, in Burma 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, lia<l 
to cancel the scheduled programme of hi.s visit 
to Burma on account of the dramatic political 
changes in that countr 5 ^ .Just as the President 
was on his way to .Japan, Priin<' Minister r. Nu 
announced the resignation of his C’abinct and 
the nomination of (^encml Nc Win. Com- 
inander-in-Chicf of the Burmese armed forces. 
as the Prime Minister, (jenernt Nc win’s Cabi¬ 
net would take oath on October 28, and would 
continue to administer the country till a mw 
Parliament wa.s elected by the voters in tlic 
General EKctions due to J)e bold in April 1959. 
General Xe Win, the Preniicr-dc.signatc. h.as 
since announced th-;' name.s of the members of 
hi.« Cabinet which does not have (‘ven n single 
member formally drawn from .iny political 
party. 

It is too eaily to say how V. N'u’s crtorls 
to .stabilise conditions in Burma through the 
transfer of effective political power to tlie Army 
iK-ar fruit. For several months he had been in 
trouble with his colleagues in the A.F.P.F.L., 
who did not favour his conciliatory attitude 
towards the rebel Communists. Earlier this 
year the split became formal with the forma¬ 
tion of a separate party by the dissident wing. 
T*. Xu’s latc.st act would seem show that he is 
in a very prceariou.s position. 

The Algerian Government 

The formation of a “Free Algerian Govern¬ 
ment” was announced from Cairo on Septem¬ 
ber 19, wdth Mr. Farhat Abbas as the Prime 
Minister. The timing of this nnnciuncement 
made just on the eve of the French Constitu¬ 
tional referendum was .significant and indicated 
the attitude of the F.L.N. (the Algerian 
National Libefation Front) towards the now 


Constitution. It showed that the Algerian 
national leaders were not at all interested ip 
the new Constitution and that they were 
determined to carry on their struggle for inde-. 
pendence. 

'I'lie new Goveniment has already been 
recognised by some of the principal Asiap and 
•African States—.notable among them 4»eing 
United Arab Republic, Iraq, Libya, Morocco, 
'I'unisia and Indonesia. Franco has declared 
(hat recognitj(»n of the new Government would 
be treated as a ho.stiIe art and the British 
Government has withhold recognition on the 
j)Iea that the new Government has no territory 
under its control. The argument that a govern¬ 
ment having no control over it.s tcrritoiy cannot 
ho recognised might have its Vtilidity but the 
British or the French Government is least en¬ 
titled to put forward such an argument. For 
many years after the Russian revolution, the 
West-'m Powers had accorded the exiled white- 
.auards the status .-ind dignity of a government, 
denying the -*anie to the Bolshevik Government 
which was all along in effective control of tho 
greater portion of the territory of tho then 
Russia. During the Hocond World War Britain 
was ho.st to many “governments-iu-exi'e.” 
Even now' tlx' People's Ropublic of China is 
being denied her rightful place in the UX 
through the Western jjoliey of treating the rump 
government of Chiang Kai-shek, which did not 
exercise even the sliglitest trace of authority 
over the mainland of China during the last nine 
ye.irs as the “legal gov’ormnent,” of China. 


NOTICE 

On account of the Dnrga Puja Holidays, 
'The Modem. Review' Office and the 'Prahasi* 
Press will remain closed from Monday, $Oth 
October to 2nd November, 1958, both days 
iru'luded. All business accumulating during th 
period will be transacted after the holidays, 

Kei>arn.\th Cha-ttebji, 
Editor. 



EVOLUTION OP THE OPPICE OP THE dPfiAEEtt IN INDIA 

Sip Frederick Whyte and Shri V. J. Patel 

IJy Prof. Dr. RAMESH NARAIN MATHUR, m.a., u..b., pH.d. 


I 

In Parliani(-i\taiy Demooracy tlie office of the 
Sp^'akcr is hold in high esteem. He regulates 
the delibcfalions of the House an^ interprets 
die rules of procedure correctly. Through his 
isiirniindedii-ess, impartiality and judicious 
exercise of hi.s ])Ow’er of recognition of parties 
and groups in Parliament the Sjpeaker can 
build up the Ircst traditions of Parliamentary 
democracy. 

'Phe title "t the Speaker wa.s assumed in 
India only in dO-l? hut the institution of the 
Speaker is a good deal older and dates from 
1921. The Joint Select (’ommittec of the Bri- 
ti'h Parliament on the Government of India 
Bill, 1919, had rcrommeiidcd that the first 
President ot the Indian Tjegislativc Assembly, 
who .‘ihould hold office for four years, should 
he a person possessing experience of the work¬ 
ing of the Ifou-e of Commons. Accordingly the 
Governor-G-cnera! nominated Sir Frederick 
Whyte .‘\s tlie fust Pivsidont of the Central 
I legislative As.seiul)ly sol up under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 1919, for a jicriod of four 
years.* lie was a Member of the Hoii.se of 
Coinnion.s ami vvas rliosen for his special know’- 
Irdge of parliamentary procedure. 

In Engliiiifl the function.-' of the Spieaker 
of the House of Common.s are three-fold: (i) 
as spokesman and representative of the House 
in all communieatiorLs made in its collective 
rapacity to the Crown; (ii) as Chairman of the 
sitt.ing.s of the House and (iii) as custodian of 
the rights and privileges of the House and of 

1. The Central U’gislative AsesmHy 
consi.'-ted of 145 mcmber.s out of whom 104 
members were eketod and the rest nominated. 
Among the nominated members 26 were offi¬ 
cials and the rest non-officials. The Indian 
Ijegislative Assembly was a non-sovereign law¬ 
making body but it was expected that it will 
develop into a true legislature, in course of 
time and so it was to model its procedure on 
the procedure of the English House of Com^ 
mans and to exercise greater influence on the 
Government of India than was done by the 
old Legislative Ccnmcil. ^ ^ 


their extension. However, in the peculiar con¬ 
ditions prevailing in India it was not possible 
to observe in all ea-ses the precedents worked 
out in the Hou.se of Commons. It was con¬ 
sidered necessary that the Indian Leghdative 
A.s.scmbly .«hould evolve its owm practice and 
e.stablisli its own convention.-^ for the discharge 
of its duties as a legislative body. The Indian 
Central Assembly wa.s peculiarly coastituleti. 
It was hedged in all .-siik's by re.'-trictions and 
pould hardly hear comparison with the English 
House of ('ommons, which vvas ’ a sovereign 
body. TIk- Executive in India, was irremovable 
and was not responsible to the Legislature. 
A large portion of the Indian budget consisted 
of non-votable itcin.s over whicli tlu* legisla¬ 
ture had no control. I'nder these circumstance.^ 
it wa.» natural that a good deal of ho.stility 
should develop between the Government and 
tlie Opposition. A.s a matter of fact when 
Sir Frederick Whyte w.'is appointed, the 
Indian National Congress had decided to boy¬ 
cott the As.sembly and it wa.s not till the last 
year of hi.s office that the Swarajist Member.'<“ 
decided to attend meeting.^ of the Assembly. 
However, .'^ir Frederick Whyte fully under¬ 
stood the peculiar condition,-' under which he 
was calk'd upon to discharge the rcspon.sibi- 
litics of hi.s high office and he conducted his 
work as a Pre.sident in such a manner that he 
elicited prai.se fumi all .‘.cctions of the A.ssembly. 

As Chairman of tlii' House Sir Frederick 
Whyte w'as a great success. He was an able 
controller and guide of the A.ssembly and was 
strictly impartial in the discharge of hi.s duties. 
He gave a liberal interpretation to the rules 
and alw'ay.s endeavoured to ob.scrve the .-spirit 
and not merely the letter of the rules and 
standing orders. Ho kept speaker.? strictly to 
the subject under discussion and did not allow 
points of order to be confused with points of 

2. They were opposed to the reforms of 
1919 and wanted to enter the council.*, not to 
co-operate in the working of the reforms, but 
to non-co-operate from within and bring about 
a breakdown of the Constitution. 
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information, lie was always roady.tu aj-sist 
mc’iuber.s in <lonbt or diffiruUy. He w.a.s lair 
in l»is ruling!!! timl displayed great t-olieilude 
for th-e rights of minorities to whom he allowed 
eonsiderable latitude in tin- matter of diseu!-- 
sion.-' During hi.s period ol' olfic-e Sir Fredtuiek 
Whyt(> refrained from taking i)art in j)ulities. 
On September 27th, 1921 wh'! n a retereriee was 
made (o an opinion he had exi'ivs'e!! in a pri¬ 
vate h'tler whieh laid be''n published in an 
English paper by inadvc'itenee Sir Fiideriek 
Whyte remark'd that the letter was a private 
one and not meant for publieatioii and thut 
his private o]>iuions should not be brought 
into tlebate, .'inee so far as tlu* House was eon- 
eerned the (’hair had no opinion. His eoneep- 
tion of (h(' C'hair can h' gathered liom his 
memorable speech delivered on the oeeasion of 
the aj)j)oin(nient of Deputy-Sfr aker in which 
he enjoined upon him to e.xoreise eomiih'te 
impartiality m tlie diseliarge of his oflieial 
duties and not to take i):irt in (lel>ates or eon- 
t(‘st, eleetions.^ 

Sir Frederick Wdiyle's main eontnbution 
was the •estahlishmeiit of certain conventions 
and praeliecs in regard to financial ]troccdure. 
The first thing lluu Sir Frederick Whyte did 
was that he develop-ed the convent ion of an 
Annual F'jnaiag' Hill, so that the Assembly 
may havi* the power to review the whuk' of 
the Fiiiaiiee Bill every year, to that it' 
linanciid arrangements are justified or need 
modifications. Th-’ (iovornment of fndi.g Act 
of 1919 did not re(|uii'e the fiovernmont of 
fndia to discuss the annual financial statement 
hut it was sir Frederick W'hyte who helpi'd 
materially in persuading (he (lovernmcnt in 
establishing a convention aeeoiding to which 
the FinaiiC' ^lemher revieW' gener.al econo¬ 
mic conditions of the year ;uid stab's imjior- 
tant variations hetvveen the hudgr't and r('- 
vised estimahs of revenue and expenditure of 
the year about to eh>e. Sir Frederick W'hyte 
also displayed liberality of spirit in the inter- 
pixtation of the scop(' of the Finance Bill 
by not circumscribing ilie discns'ion to narrow 
sphere of each individual .\ct.' He also helped 
in the establishment of (lie convention of the 

.3. L.A.D. J8th March 1921. ji. 1270. 

4. L.A.D 1.9.1921. p- 34. 


-eparation of Raihvay from General Finance. 
'J’lns was introduced froni the budget of 1925 
and K'sts upon no statutory foundation. 

Sir Frederick Why to was also responsible 
for establishing tlu' ini])()itant convention of 
allowing free discussion on the non-votable 
items, all bough motions of reilueton on non- 
\’otable item' were not in order. • 

Sir Frederick AVbyte is also erediljfcd wdth 
the establishment of the Committe*-j on Public 
Accounts which was constiluted at the com¬ 
mencement of each financial year to deal with 
th-;- audit and appropriation accounts of the 
(lovernor-(!cneral-in-Council. In the begin¬ 
ning only the accounts of tiu' voted expendi¬ 
ture of the (lovernment of India were brought 
to the notice of the committee, but. through the 
growth of a eorn’ention military ('xpenditure. 
a non-voted item, was brought within the .scru¬ 
tiny of the eomniitb-’. 'Fliis helped to enlarge 
the authority of the Assomhly. 

Although Sir Frederick Whyte .sueeeeded 
in conducting the deliberations of the House 
as 'ill impartial ('liairman. In' could not dis- 
eliargr his other dufks as spokesman and rc- 
piC'cntative of (he House and as entodian and, 
protector of the rights and jirivilego of ihe 
mi inbei's of tlK> Hou'O. He disallowed the most 
e.«'ential discussion on fundamental i.-^ues 
connected with the administration of tlu' 
(iovernment by ruling out a cut motion soughi 
1(1 I'c moved by Mr. P. P. Ginwala ])i’oposiug 
a !■ diiction in the Travelling Expenses and 
Miscellaneous eontingencios of the Executive' 
('ouneillor.s and remarked that on sueli a malter 
a Resolution should be moved.” Again tlic 
Pe sideiit failed lo oarry out the suggestion 
made by the non-nffieial members of the House 
in 1922. 1923. 1924 and 1925 for the separation 
of (be Secretariate of flic Assembly from the 
T.egi''lative r)c[)artmonl of the Government of 
India, although in principle he agived widi’ 
memlx'i's as to the desirability of the separa¬ 
tion .' 

5. L.A.D. 22-3-1922, p. 3605. 

6. L.A.D. 13th and 14th March, 1922. 
jip. 3372-3375. The President rules that gene¬ 
ral qu'cstions relating to non-votable expendi¬ 
ture eould he discussed as nominal reduction-’ 
under votable expenditure. 

7. L.A.D. 16-3-1922, p. 2155., 
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However, undue iiu))ortance .«hould not be 
aliaelied to these iustunees and the I'ael tlmt 
Sir Fie<leriek Wliyte was a nominated I’resi- 
(hnt and a inendKT ul’ the rulinji rare must not 
he lost sijilit of. It would have been unnatural 
for Sir Fredetiek Wliyte to play (he role of 
■1 popularly-eleeted Speaker ol the . Assembly 
;iml to protect and exti'ud the riahls and pri- 
ileycs of the memlKl's of the Assembly and ii 
must be un}>iud''in,aly aeknowledgetl (hat 
Sir Frederick >\liyle carried om Mi<'((‘s-fully 
ilie purposi' for which h’ was appointed, viz.. 

I hat of establi'-hing sound jiarliamentary tradi- 
■ions in th' [iroeednre of the House. In spite 
of the fact that he was a nominatctl I’resid-; n(, 
he ;j;a\'e (’(pud satislaetion to all and earned 
eoiifsratulations from e\(‘ry section of the llou-e 
al (he ( nd of the teim ol his ol'liee for llie work 
done by him.^ 

II 

I'llK Hon ’iilK Mk. .1. I’\l l-.L - d'ui’. Klltsl 

Kni'X’Tro rKt>M)i'.M 

.\t the end of lii(' term of olliee o| Sji 
I'lcaleriek t\'hyle ill 192,") the kegislative 
\s'-; mbiy ill pur -uance ol tlie jirox i'-ioils o{ tie' 

■ Iiwernment oi India Act. 1919, was called upon 
o) ('leet their (ir^t noii-onicial President in 
\ii,<:u't 192,5. 'rile Swaraji'-t Party pot ii|i Mr. 

\ illialbhai Patel a- their candidate for election 
'0 th' ollici' of the Pn'sidenl. Mi. Patel deUal- 
■d his rival candidate Diwaii Pahadnr T. 
Ilancaeliariar. who enjoydl olticial support, by 
a narrow margin of votes, ,58 votes Ui -5(). Hi' 
"hetioii was approved by Hi" Kxeelletiey Lord 
heading on 24th August, 1925. and he held olTiei’ 
iioni 1925 to 1930. Ih' was fully conscious of 
Ills lole a& the hist elected non-onicial President 
Ilf the .Assembly. Notwithstatidin,g tlu' fact that 
llie Indian Lcgislativo Asst'mbly constituted 
nder the (lovcrnment of India Act. 1919, did 
lot pos.se.ss A ltai powers en,joyed by l>(gislative 
t’hamber.s jn denioeratie counlrks, he wa.s 
'ictermined to discharge his duties not merel,v 
>' a Chairman but also as a custodian ol the 
dglits and privileges of the Members of the 
House and as its accredited representative. Mr. 

^ - Patel interpreted the rules and standing 

'Orders of the Assembly liberally in order to 
"•doguard the rights of non-ofiicial members of 

8. L.A.D., 24th August, 192.5. pii. 25-28. 


the Housiu. In regard to right of questions he 
was careful to see that legitamatc use Ava.s made 
of this right by the members and that the 
Kx’i'eutive also gave satisfactoiyj replies to (jues- 
tions and not simply tried to (W’ade them.’* He 
jierinitted amendment of (lertain standing 
orders for Hie smooth and eflieknl de.spateh of 
official and non-ofiicial l)U8int'^^. He discouraged 
governinent members from transacting official 
hiuines.s on non-offieial days.'** He allowed 
menib.rs to table adjournment motions liberally 
for censuring the (JoA'crnment for its acts and 
omissions irrespeeltA'c of the wishe.s of the 
'I'rea.sui’y Benches. Hv did not allow the 
(iovernui'iit to force legislatiA’e measures on the 
.\sseml)ly against the Avishes ol ih ■ members or 
to curtail debate in the Hou'e on Covermnont 
Bills and tried to safeguard the rights ol the 
.Meinh'''rs against official eiieroaeliments. 

\ scrioU" conflict took place hetweeu the 
(loveinment and the Pre.sidtnt on the (piostion 
whether reasonable debate was possible over 
tile l^iblie Safety Bill Avliile the Meerut 
eoii'iiiracy ease was still ]>endiug. 'I'lie CoA'orn- 
ment bad earlier introduced tli ' Bill in .\s<enibly 
ill Sej)tcmb( r 1928, with a amcw to vest, the 
Covet nment Avith tlu' power to ikport foreigners 
ftoiu India whose stay Avas regarded as danger¬ 
ous or undesirable. The Bill was osten-ibly 
diieeted against the foreigners, but it could also 
be used against nationalist Indians. The Bill 
was strongly opposed by iion-ofiieial members 
and the proposal to postpone its eon'idi ration 
ivas efirried Avith the easting Aote of the Presi¬ 
dent. IfowcA’cr, the CoA’crnmeut reintroduced 
the Bill with additional elau": s in .January, 
1929 and sueet^dc’d in getting the measure re¬ 
ferred to a Seleet Committee and by the time 
the report of the Select Committee came up 
hoforc the House the Government had launched 
the ATeerut Conspiracy Case in Avhieh certain 
persons alleged to bo Communists Avere tried for 
conspiring against the GoA’crninent established 
by law. President Patel took the vicAv that the 
subject-matter of the Public Safity Bill and 
the Meerut Conspiiacy Case Avas identical and 
it would not be possible to discuss the Bill 
Avithout referring to the proceedings in the ease 


9 L.A.D., 27-1-1925, pp. 33,5-337. * 

10. L.A.D., 9-2-1926. 
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which was aub-judicc. He, therefore, v^itliheld 
tile consideration of tlic Public Safety Bill. The 
(jovemrnent did not ac<"t‘pt the ruling of the 
Chair and made it an occasion to deprive the 
Speaker of the jiower to give such u ruling in 
tile future by enacting RuU- 17A that the 
President could not, except in Mitue of cxpres.« 
powers, pn'veiit in future thi* progress of legis¬ 
lation. 

President I’ute! also lainie init) cendlict with 
(he Viceroy who criliciztd Ids luling in the 
Assenibi,v. Presid- iit Patel wrote to the Viceroy 
protecting against the action of Ilis Excellency 
in criticizing the Cliair'.s iiiling which was ‘not 
only unprecedented and calculutcd Ri affeet 
hotli the dignity of the House jind the authority 
of th«' Cliair, l)ut .also consiilults, in rny 
ojiinion. a de)>a)tun from eoiistitniional u.sages 
and traditions’.“ 'Phe Viceroy disclaimed any 
intention to criticize his ruling and assured the 
President ‘that he fully shares your anxiety to 
maintain the dignity of the TTou'c and the 
authority of the Chair.' 

President Ihitcl found himscii in eouiplcto 
disagreement with the Government m regard to 
(he interiiretatifm of the Fiseal Autonomy Con¬ 
vention in (he d.ebate on the ('niton Tariff Rill. 
•1030. 'Ph(- CoA'crnnient of India forced on th<‘ 
.\ssenil)Iy' acaiiist, its will th.' principle of 
ImjK'rial preference and \iolated the Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention. The Government came 
l)eiorc the Assembly with tlie proposed tariff 
Bill, in which a small mensuro of protection 
wa.s being given lo the Indian indu.stry, while 
British manufacturers wt're granted equal pro¬ 
tection. The Government .stated openly that 
<iiey woidd accept no other amendment except 
dial of Mr. (vh-elty which imposed 15 jicr cent 
tariff in case of British manufacturer? and 20 
per cent on non-Briti.sh manufacturers to help 
Lancashire interests and if the Assembly did 
not accept their proposal, they would not pro¬ 
ceed with the Bill. Piesidont Patel expressed 
the view' that the statement of the Government 
that they would not proceed with the Bill if 
Mr. Chetty’s amendiivr'nt was not accepted was 
calculated to seriously interfere with the free 
vote of the House. He suggested that official 
members should not exercise their right of vote 

. 11. L.A.D., 2nd Sept.. 1929. pp. 109-112. 


t(i work the Fiscal Convention in the spirit of 
till' .loint Parliamentary (.'ommitR'c. The 
Govenunent did not acc- pt the suggestion made 
by the (.’Imir and succeeded in passing the tariff 
hill eintxidying Mr. C'hetty’s ameiulmcnt.s. 

President Patel followed Sir Frederick 
1\ hyte in rgeulating the financial procedure* in 
the House. He followed the convention "(sla- 
loi.i,, <l hy his pmleecsMii Sir Frederick Whyte 
(hat on Finance Bill (is* whole of the adminis¬ 
tration ol the Government of India could be 
reviewed and i?i(cr])retrd it in a liberal spirit. 
He also insi'-tcd (Iiat th" npori of the Public 
Accounts (.'(inimittce should he di-scus-cd fully 
in the House and not ignored by liie Govern¬ 
ment. 

Apart from intei preting ruks of procedure 
liberally to safcguaid the interests of elected 
Members of the Assimhly. I’e'sideiit Patel 
stro\o liai'd to enlianee the aiithordv' of the 
House and to assert and eoa-olidaii. the in- 
dejK'iidenoe of the Chair. As soon ;,s h.e was 
elected President-. Mr. Patel look up tlie ques¬ 
tion of the '^^epfiiation of the olfiee <'f the 
A.ss’ nthly from the Lcgislitti\'e Department of 
the (lovernmenl of Jndia. Tie convened the 
Speakers’ Conference to consider the question 
and the hitter unanimously adojiied hi^ view¬ 
point. He triok np Hie mader imnv'’diately with 
the (Joverninetit in 1920, but iirofjTe-f was very 
slow. In 1927. President Patel was re-elected to 
the (?liair with tlie unanimous support of both 
offieijU and non-offieial members. Soon after he 
took up the (luestion again with the Government 
of India. ’Die latter did not accept the views 
of President Patel in certain matters which he 
cotisidcKd vital. The President, therefore, .sub¬ 
mitted his proposals direct to the Logi.?lative 
As'i'inhly and made tlic emphatic declaration 
that ‘as the President, elected by the Assembly. 

I am responsible to the Assembly and to no 
other authority.’ On 22nd September, 1928, the 
House carried a motion moved by Pandit Moti 
Lai Nelmi for a separate Tvegislativc Assembly 
Department under the Pre-ident. and after re¬ 
ference to London a compromise was arrived at 
creating tlic Dcjiartm'Cnt legally in the portfolio 
of the Governor-General but retaining de facta 
control of the Prc.sidcnt.'s 

12. L.A.D., 18th Feb., 1929, p. Tm. 
13. L.A.D.. 28th Jan., 1929, p. 2. 
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Another reform carried out by President 
Patel to assert the autliority of the Chair was 
(lie maintenance of his authority and control 
' over the precincts of the Asscrnhly. The 
Government of India and the C’hici (jommis- 
sioncr maintained that they were the sole judKC 
ol the adequacy of the jirotectivc nicasurcs in 
tile House. 'The President did uoi arcejif, this 
view and oidored the {’allcrics to h.' eio.-'d till 
such time as a settlement was anived at. ,\ftcr 
nc.c,otiations an af^nMneiit uas reach'd, 
(loveniinent control of the ouier preeinets 'veix’ 
iiuclianged liut tlu* inner precincts utr<> piacd 
in charge of a ^Vateh and Vv'ard staif ai'o would 
he responsible to the President.^'* 

dIu'Sf two reforms coiisideraldy t idiaiuad 
Mie prc^ti.ce of the Chair and M'cun d elRcieticy 
ill the administration. 

President Patel, so long a.- he was in the 
Chair, ti.ed to uphold the traditions of im¬ 
partiality and fiaity neutrality envolvcd in 
I'ingland in llie discharge ot hn, duties. On 
being cheted to oihce lu> dissociated himself 
Ironi the Swarajis-t Parly of which, lie was an 
active member prior to his elections and en¬ 
deavoured to eonsult, the best mCie'is of the 
A'-scinbly.During his term oi offico, President 
Patel kept liim-’C'li aloof iroiii paity interest. 
In th-' election of he relus'd to daiiil on 

tile Congress ticket but stood an indepeiideut 
candidate iroin his old coiistitueucy and was 
re-electcd President unanimously on 20Ui July. 
1927. 

During his tenure of ofliee President Patel 
tried to follow in the footstep.^ of the notable 
Speakers of the House of Comnious in England. 
Just as the Speakers ot the House of ('oiiunons 
liad succeeded in ridding the olTicc of regal in¬ 
fluence and in raising the prestige and dignity 
of the Chair, similarly, President Patel freed 
the high office of .Speakership from the luti'lage 
of the Executive in India, 'irhe. first step in thi.i 
direction was the separation oj the office of the 
Assembly from the Degislative Department of 
the Government of India and the next was the 
vesting of the control over the precincts of the 
Assembly in the President. This was secured 
not without conflict. Like Speaker Onslow, he 

14. L.A.D., 20th Feb.. 1930, p. 846. 

15. L.A.D., 29th Aug., 1925, pp. 36-37. 


enforced, the rules strictly and prevented an 
abuse of the procedure of the House ‘as nothing 
tended more to throw power into the hands of 
the administration’ than a neglect of or depar¬ 
ture from these rules.’® President Patel, how¬ 
ever, found that it was not ahvays practicable 
to follow strictly the British model in view of 
the peculiarities of the Indian situation. The 
Speaker of the House of (commons of the 
United Kingdom helped to facilitate the Govern¬ 
ment business as the Government there was 
popular and po-s.^essed the confidence of the 
House. In India, the Executive was neither re¬ 
presentative nor was it retponsible to the House 
or removable by it. Under the circuiustanres, the 
role of an elected President was not to facilitate 
the Government business but to safeguard and 
jirotect the rights, interests and privileges of 
the Members of the House from official en¬ 
croachment. In doing so lie had to depart from 
the sti ietcr limits of Speakor'liip of the English 
model and had to as.sum'‘ a role which was best 
suited to the peculiar circumstanecs of the 
countiT. 

President Patels conception of office of 
Siicakcr was realistic and appropriate* to the 
political situation. He occupied the. Clvor as a* 
tru-p servant of the people, zealous in behalf of 
their liberties and jwerogatives and as on.,, who 
represented their tceling.s firmly, zealously and 
openly without fear of ofTending, or a wisli to 
conciliate the powerful bureaucracy. His tenure 
of office had throughout been a pi'riod of one 
continuous struggle between the Chair and the 
Assembly on the one hand, and the Government 
on the other, and in spite of thi* money limita¬ 
tions imF>o.=-ed upon the Assembly by the Con¬ 
stitution he always 'endeavoured to uphold the 
authority of flic Chair and the dignity, rights 
and privileges of the House against tlu* power¬ 
ful bureaucracy’.!’ President Patel regarded 
the constitutional machinery provided by the 
Government of India Act as a stepping-stone to 
reach the ultimate goal of India’s independence 
and he helped to facilitate the march of the 
people of this country towards the achievement 


16. Porrit: UnrcformCfl Ilousf oi Com- 
m07is, Vol. I, p. 450. 

17. L.A.D., 25th April, 1930. 
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of political emancipation. After .>erving„ for a 
number of years he found that despite his efforts 
he could not adequately safeguard the dignity, 
rights anfl privileges of the House against the 
bureaucracy. After the Government of India 
had forced down the throats of an unwilling 
Assembly the principle of Imperial preferenei; 
and as a protest against which Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and other patriots tendered 
their rt'signations, lie felt convineni tliat it was 
useless for him to preside- over an Asscinbly 
which existed merely to register tlic decrees of 
the Executive and where it was not possilile for 


him to safeguard even the freedom of vote and 
freedom of expression. On 25th April, il930, the 
TIon’ble Mr. V. .1. Patel tendered his resigna¬ 
tion to take his proper place in the struggle for 
freedom initiated by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
as he failed in all his efforts to explore avenues 
of British (lovernment’s honourable .vettleme^jt 
Avith the ('ongress. In carrying on the struggle 
with the Briti.sli bureaucracy President Patel 
acted in tlie Ix'st traditions of Speakcrihip osta- 
blislied in pre-revolutionary England and in tbc 
British Dominions and Colonies. 


mniA’S ACHIEVEMENT OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

By RA.IANl KANTA DAS AND SONYA RUTH DAS 

ri 


2. lNno-Bnnisii Nfx..oti.vju)Ns 
In response to India’s rising deuiaixl for 'ell- 
government and indeiH’ndenee, there were im¬ 
portant elianges in the British policy towards 
India from the vague promi>e of Dominion 
Status in 1917 to the definite olTir of indepeii- 
ilence in 1947, iinolviiig a long Mi'ies of ncao- 
liations. 

TifF. War axi> Ixuiax Politics 

World War TI brought a new aspect to 
India’s political movement. Immediately on the 
outbreak of the war, India was declared a belli¬ 
gerent nation by the British Government with¬ 
out the consent of, or consultation witli, Indian 
political leaders, and the provincial autonomy 
provisions inaugurated by the 1935 Constitution 
u'Cre immediately suspended. On September 3, 
1939, the British Government passed measures 
empowering the Viceroy to rule by decree, to 
prohibit meetings or other forms of propaganda, 
and to arrest without warrant. On September 
14. 1939, the Congre.ss Working Committee, 
while condemning German aggression in un¬ 
equivocal terms, invited the British Government 
to define its war aims with special reference to 


India. About the same time, the .\Iosleni J/ague 
assured the (loveniment of India of its eo-oprra- 
li(»n in tile war efforts on condition that Moslem 
inteie.'ts -were protected by the gov-.Tiunent 
against thi' Hindu majority. On October 17, 
IS>39. the Government of imlia is.su- d a White 
Paper, iiiiplieitly accepting the Moslem League’s 
claim to .speak for the Aloslenis of India, 
Avhereupon the Congress gave up the hope of 
any British eoneession and called upon the Con- 
gre^s provincial ministers to resign. 

The recognition by the British g-overnment 
of the Aloslem League as the spokesman for the 
Indian Moslem community encouraged the 
League to pul forward the demand for Pakistan, 
or a “pure Moslem State,” as its goal and for 
dividing the country into Hindu and Moslem 
States in 1940. It was, however, immediately 
condemned by the nationaltet Moslems, includ¬ 
ing many League members, aitd the All-India 
Azad Conference, supported by nine Moslem 
religioiKs organizations, passed a resolution on 
April 1, 1940, declaring that “India with its 
geographical and political boundaries is an in¬ 
dividual whole and as sucli it is the common 
homeland of all citizens, irrespective of race and 
religion.” 
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The All-India Congress Committee declared 
in March, 1940, that India's freedom cannot 
Lxist within the orbit of British imperialism, 
but in July it ro-opened the question and offered 
active co-operation with the British Government 
in the defense of India, demanding, however, 
immediate recognition of India’s ^independence 
to be effected on a certain fixed dale. On August 
8, 1940, the British Govojnment reiterated its 
famous offer of free and equal partnership for 
India in the British Commonwealth under a 
Constitution framed by tlu; Indians, subject to 
a provision for j)rotection of the minorities and 
to the fulfillment of the Government's obliga¬ 
tions to the Indian States hut without any 
constitutiojial change during the war; at the 
same time an expansion of the Kxccutivo Coun¬ 
cil was ino?iiiscd. Because this offer was not 
immediately satisfactory, llie All-India Con- 
gixss Committee thereupon witlidirw its offer 
and on October 20, 1940, Gandhi took the 

leadership and >lar(ed what he ealh-d ‘indivi¬ 
dual’ or ‘limifed’ civil disobedience. Some 25,0(K) 
Congress lead; IS and woj’kcrs, including Abul 
Kalam Azad and Nehru, as well as 398 mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial legislatures, 3il ex- 
inini.'«ters. and 22 memhois of the Central legis¬ 
lature were airested. Moreover. Air. Churehiirs 
refusal to apply to India tlu- j)rineiples of tliv 
Atlantic Charter, which he hini.self together 
with President Roosevelt, drew up at «ea in 
August, 1941, pkdging to respect the I'iulit of 
all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which liny would like to live, dashed to 
f)ieees all hoiu's rais-rd among the Indian people. 
In the meantime, the war situation in PiurojK' 
became more serious, and on l)eeeml>;'r 4, 
Nehru, Azad, and sevend other Con,gres.s 
leaders were released from jail. 

On December 7. 1941, the Japanese attacked 
tlie American military and naval l)as<‘ at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, and won a gntat victory, and 
on Dceoniber 9, 1941, the T’riited States declared 
war on Japan. Japanese entry into the war and 
their rapid victories in Hong Kong, Malaya, 
and Dutch East Indies enormously intensified 
the strategic iuqiortanee of India in (he Allied 
Nations’ war effort. On January 15, 1942, 
Gandhi resigned his Icadi-rship of the Congress 
movement in favor of Nehru, apparently pav¬ 
ing the way for active co-operation of Jjidia 


with Qjritain against the Axis powers, if a solu¬ 
tion of the political situation could be found. 
Singapore fell on February 15, and General¬ 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek visited India, and 
urged, in a statement on February 21, 1942, the 
British Government to grant real political 
power to India and to make her a strong mili- 
lary force among the Allied Nations. 

Briti.sh War Cabinet’s Offer 

A great achievement of the political move¬ 
ment in India was, in fact, tlic War Cabinet’s 
offer, which was announced by Prime A'linist-er 
CImrehill on Alaroh 11, 1942. i.c,, three days 
after the fall of Rangoon, and which .Sir Stafford 
Crijij)s, the T.ord Privy Council, took tqjndia 
and presented to the leaders of differcujL poli¬ 
tical jiarties at New Delhi on Alarch 29, 1942. 
Tile chief provisions of the offer were as 
follows: First. Hk creation of a new^ Indian 
Union soon after the war with its right of with¬ 
drawal from the ('ommonvvcalth, if it so desired; 
second. th(' .setting up of a Con.stituent Assembly, 
immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, to 
be chosen by si system of proportional rcjiresen- 
(ation from the iicwly-eleeted Lower Houses of 
provincial legislature sitting as an electoral 
college, and the acceptance by the British 
Governnunt ol the Constitution .«o framed on 
two condition': (a) The right of a British 
province to retain its pre.sent constitutional 
position with ih * right of subseiiuent aeee.ssion 
to the Union, and the recognition liy the British 
(h vemment of a non-acceding province a.s n 
stparate dominion; and, (b) the conclusion of 
a treaty with the constitution-making body 
ec)\'( ring tlie transfer of responsibility and the 
pi( teelion of national and religious minorities: 
and third, the retention by the British Govern- 
merit of the responsibility of national defens*o 
(luring the war period. 

The offrr was rejected by all political par¬ 
ties in India, though for different reasons. The 
(iroposal for tlie division of India into two or 
more indejicndent States or Dominions was re¬ 
jected by the Hindu Malia Sabha, National 
Liberal Federation, All-Party Committee of the 
Sikhs, the All-India States People’s Conference, 
and the Independent Moslem Conference, as 
well as by other religious communities, '^he 
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Moslem League was satisfied ai the implied re¬ 
cognition of its elaim for Pakistan, but regretted 
that the offer did not definitely provide for 
Pakistan. The League Committee under the 
leadership of Jiniiuh rejected the offer of the 
British Government as it was not o[)en to any 
modifications. 

The Congress Working CtUmnitlce under the 
chairmanship of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
and the leadership of Nehru, who undertook the 
negotiation, rejected the offer on the following 
grounds: (d) 'Fhe principle of non-accession 
applied to British provinci's might prove* des¬ 
tructive to Indian unity; (2) the lack of any 
provision for 93 million people of the Indian 
States to voiee their o[nnion in framing a 
Constitution under %\hieh they were going to 
live; and (3) the lack of any provision for the 
Indian people to have any part in national 
defense, which during the war was praoHcallv' 
the whole government. But the (’ongrcss was 
willing to compromise, and a formula was ar¬ 
rived at providing for the appointment of an 
Indian Defense Minister in tln^ interim national 
government and the n-tention of the Commander- 
in-Chief as a War Member of the. Government 
of India. As dcseribed by Maulana Azad, the 
Congre.'S Working Comn)ittee had no desire to 
upset, in the midst of the war, the pres-'an. 
militarv' organization and arrangement made by 
the British Government. The Committee de¬ 
manded, however, that the interim govenmienr 
should bo a truly national government in all 
civil affairs with full power and not a Mih- 
ordinate advisory body in the F.xceuti\e Cnun- 
eil of the Viecroy. Sir Stafford refused to take 
this demand into consideration and tire nego¬ 
tiation broke down, and the British Cabinet 
offer was withdrawn on April II. 1942. 

Both the merits and the defects of the 
offer w'eic apparent. The offer was a precise 
and definiti* promi.se of Dominion Status under 
the We,stminstcr Statute of 1926, with the right 
of Indians to formulate their own Constitutiin 
and to secede from the British Empire if they 
so desired. The offer had, however, also serious 
defects, such as the concentration of the real 
power of the State, e.p., finance, defense, and 
foreign affairs, in the hands of the Viecroy 
during the war, and the lack of any provision 
Ipr immediate participation by India in the civil 


and military defense of their own country. The 
real causes of the breakdown of the Indo- 
Britifch negotiations w’ere, however, the reluc¬ 
tance of the British to part with power, their 
refusal to allow the Indian leaders to form an 
interim national government functioning as a 
cabinet, and the lack of eonlidenee*in the 
British promise on the part of Indian leaders. 

The breakdown of the Indo-British nego¬ 
tiations was a great loss to India’s national 
cause. India was deprived of a great oppor¬ 
tunity in taking a leading part in the .struggle 
of tile democracies against nazisin, fascism, and 
dictatorship, in uniting and co-ordinating 
different factions, racial and communal, into 
one component national whole, and in associat¬ 
ing herself as equal jiartncr with the progressive 
anil independent nations in winning the war 
.and maintaining the peace of the world. 

X most serious effect of the breakdown was 
the declaration by the All-India Congress Com-, 
mittec of the non-co-operation and non¬ 
violence and “quit India” movements on 
.\ugu.st 8, 1942, for which Gandhi w'as directly 
respor.'ible. Although great di.sa)ipnintment at 
the breakdown of thr* negotiation, nationwide 
risentiiK'nt, and anti-British feeling lerl Gandhi. 
wlU'sc proposal for an interview with the 
Viceroy for a compromise was turned down, to 
liropo«e such a measure, it had .'»erious effect.^' 
both in India and abroad. First, it led to the 
wholesale arrest of Gandhi himself and other 
Ccjngre.s.s leaders and workers; second, .such 
arrests were followed by almost spontaneou.s 
outburst of anti-British feeling in moat parts 
of the country, as indicated by strikes and 
lockouts and riots and .sabotage of railways and 
of post.'*I and telegraph oflicos; and third, it 
gave the British the justification for withhold¬ 
ing the transfer of power from England to 
India.* 

The failure of the Cripps’ Mission and the ' 
imprisonment of Congress leaders left India 
without any political activities for over two 
years. In June, 1945, the political deadlock was, 

* The results of the arrests and riots and 
sabotages are indicated by the following facts 
covering August, 1942 to January, 1943 : 00,000 
persons were arrested, 26,000 condemned, 18,000 
convicted, 18,000 detained without trial, 2,630 < 
injured, sko killed, and as many flogged. 
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however, broken by Lord Wavcil, the Viceroy, 
who developed a scheme for the solution of the 
problem. The scheme consisted of: (1) The 
reorganization of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil representing all the political parties; (2) 
distribution of all the rneiiiberships of the 
Council to Indians except that of* defense, the 
Viceroy retaining, as before, the veto power of 
all the Council’s decisions and legislative 
measuivs; (3) the establishment of responsible 
governments in all the jirovinces; and (4) 
appointment of accredited agents for represent¬ 
ing India abroad. It was presuiiKd that all the 
members of the Council shoidd co-operate, 
wholeheartedly in earrying out the war against. 
Jai)an. A eonferenee of all political kaders was 
convened under the ehnirmanship of the Vice¬ 
roy at Simla on June 2r>. 1945. The eonferenee 
agreed to appoint fifteen members in the Vice¬ 
roy’s Exeeutive Council, consisfing of flv.^ easlo 
Ilindns, five Moslems, and five from other com¬ 
munities, thu.s establishing a ITiiidn-Moslem 
parity. But a differenoe .soon arose on Jinnah’s 
claim that he Avas th.^ only authority to appoint 
all the Moslems as Coimress representatives. 
Both the Vie(‘roy and the Congres.s party ob¬ 
jected to Jinnalrs demand and the eonferenee 
ended in failure on July 14, 1945. 

Briti.sit CvniKKT Mission Plan 

The vicloiy of World War IT was followed 
by important change'^ in the relative position 
of the British politieal parties. The Conser¬ 
vative Party lost its power and the British 
Labor Party, whieh won the politieal vietory in 
the election of July, 1945. realized the necessity 
of changing British jiolicy towards the colonics 
and (h'pondencies and adopted a lilycral policy 
towards India, ns indieatc'd by the King's 
speech at the opening of P.oliament, when he 
said: “My gov'ernment will do the ntmn.st to 
promote in concurrence with the leaders of 
Indian opinion, an early realization of self- 
government in India.” The Labor Government 
decided to send three top-ranking Cabinet, 
Ministers, Lord Pethic Lawrence, S('cretary of 
State for India; Sir Stafford Cripps, President 
of the Board of Trade; and A. V. Alexander, 
First Lord of Admiralty, on a mission to India 
to help in framing her Constitution and in 
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establishing a Coalition Government. On the 
occasion of their departure for India, the Prime 
Minister made a speech in Parliament on 
March 45, 1946, and said: “India must choose 
as to what will be her future constitution and 
what will be her position in the world.” 

After its arrival in India, the British 
C’abinet Mission arranged a round-table confe¬ 
rence of the Congress Party, the Moslem 
League, and the British Government at Simla 
on May 5, 1946, and laid down a five-point 
program for discussion: Defense, foreign 
affairs, communications, the creation of two 
groups of j)rovince.s, one predominantly Hindu 
and th(' other predominantly Moslem, and the 
delegation of the maximum authority to provin¬ 
cial units. On the settlement of these questions, 
there would be-a union of India with authority 
oil these points. Each party was represented 
by four ineinbers and Iwc of the Congress re¬ 
presentatives were Moslems. Jinnah again 
denied the right of the Congress party to 
aijpoint any Moslem as its represtmtative and 
the Conference ended in failure on May 12, 
1946. 

On May 16, 1946, the Mission issued a 
Whit(> Paper in New Delhi and outlined its 
plan for a Union of India and an Indian Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. The Union Government 
would compri.'je an executive and a legislature 
and have authority only' to deal with foreign 
affairs, defense, and communication together 
with power to r.aiso the neci'ssary funds for 
this purpose. All other subjects and I'P.sidual 
l>owers should b(' vested in the provinces, 
wliich would bo free to form groups with exe¬ 
cutives and Icgi.'^Iaturcs. The pivotal point of 
the |)lan was the creation of a group of Hindu- 
majority provinces in a section and a group of 
Mo.-Iem-majority provinces in two sections, 
thus: Section A, comprising six provinces of 
Bombay, Madras, Bihar, Orissa, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, and Berar, 
which Jinnah wanted to include in “Hindus¬ 
tan”; Section B, comprising Sind, British 
Baluchistan, N.W.F. Province, and the 
Punjab; and Section C, comprising Bengal and 
Assam; the last two sections being the Mos- 
lem-majority provinc-cs of Pakistan, which 
Jinnah would like to separate from India. 

The Mission rejected the League’s demand 
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to divide India on thrco grounds: Fiiist, the 
area claimed for a larger sovereign Pakistan 
would contain 37.93 per cent non-Moslems in 
the north-west and 48.31 i)er cent non-Moslems 
in the north-cast, and would still leave 20 mil¬ 
lion Moslems in non-Moslcm India, thus leav¬ 
ing the communal jirobkfln still unsolved. 
Second, the setting up of a smaller sovereign 
Pakistan confined to the Mostem-majority 
areas would require (ho exclusion of (a) the 
whole of Ambula and .lellunder divisions in 
the Punjab; tb) the w'holc of Assam except 
the district of Sylhet; and (c) a largo part of 
Western Bengal including Calcutta, and such a 
Plan would bo unaceejjtablo to the Moslems, 
Third, transportation, communication, and 
other defense schemes liad been .-^et-ujr on a 
United India basis and the separation of these 
areas for Pakistan w'ould entail great danger. 
Moreover, the two Pakistans separated from 
each other by 700 miles would dipcnd on 
Hindu.stan's good-will both in war and peace. 
The Mission al.so lojected the Congo:ss scheme 
of a complete unitary India on the ground that 
in S]/itc of safi'guard.s it did not give t!ie Mos¬ 
lems the neces.-ary feeling of .security for their 
cultural, political, and social life. The mino¬ 
rity eommuuilics should have legislative pro¬ 
tection and an advisory eonimitt('e on their 
rights .as well a,s on those of the tribal excluded 
areas. 

India s iN'raaiM CIovkrnwient 

In the meantime, slejis were also being 
taken for the establishment of an ink’rim 
government in India as a preliminary measure 
for the development of a dominion Govern¬ 
ment. As a war measure some changes had al¬ 
ready been made in the Government of India. 
On July 3, 1942, tlic Viceroy’.s Executive Coun¬ 
cil was enlarged to fifteen members, eleven of 
whom were Indians, 'j'he principal posts, e.ff,, 
of defense, finance, and home affairs, remained 
with the Briti.sh mcmber.s, and the Viceroy re¬ 
tained his special respon.sibility and discre¬ 
tionary powers as before. As noted above, it 
was on the question of the Viceroy’s position 
t'ls-a-t’j.s the power of the proposed Council, or 
Cabinet that the Cripps Mission broke down. 
Qn March d'5, 1946, an India Bill was passed 


by the British Parliament repealing the emer¬ 
gency powers of the British Government in 
India and providing for an All-India Advisory 
Council to the Viceroy. 

On the cessation of the war, Viscount 
Wavcll, the Viceroy, took stops toward India’s 
constilntiomil development and, in consulta¬ 
tion with the British Government, laid §own 
the following procedure: (1) The election of 
the Central and Provincial legi-laturcs which 
had been }) 0 sljk)ned during the war; (2) the 
seizing up of a Constituent Assembly of elected 
Indian reprosenatives charged with the task of 
framing a new constitution; (3) the formation 
of an interim executive council consisting only 
of Indians; and (4) the negotiation of a treaty 
helw.cn the Briti.«li Government and the con- 
stitutiou-msiking l)ody. 

The clcction.s were largely held in the first 
tlirce months of 1946. They hec.amc ol unusual 
importaiHv for (wo reasons: G) The decision 
on the Mo.slem League’s demand for Pakistan; 
and (2) the formation of a Constituent Assem¬ 
bly from the members of the provincial 
legislatures, in view of the fact that they were 
elected under the Constitution of 1935 and re- 
prc'Ciiled 13 I'er cent of the pojmlation in con¬ 
trast to the nu’mber,s of the Central Legislature, 
wlio were elected under the Constitution of 
1919 and rej^rc-sented only 2 per cent of the 
l''Opulation. 

On May 16, 1946, the British Cabinet 
Mission also jiroposod the setting up of an 
inierii;i govornmenl eompo.scd entirely of 
Indian' drawn from tlie major political ymrties. 
'Phis go\ei’nnient was later created within the 
legal framework of the Viceroy’s Ij|egklative 
Couiu'il but with the Viceroy’s veto power re¬ 
duced t-o a minimum. Its formation was de- 
liiycd, however, first, because of the disagree- 
in'nt between the Congress Party and tho Mos¬ 
lem League as to the numlxir of representa- 
li\’'^'s from each party and, second, because of 
.Tinnali’s denial of the right of the Congress 
Parly to appoint any Moslem as its representa- 
Cvc. 

Scjitcmbcr 2, 1946, was indeed a great day 
for India for a two-fold reason: First, the in¬ 
auguration of an interim government composed 
of all Indians for the first time, with six mem¬ 
bers from the Congress Party, five znembeia 
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from the Moslem League, and three members 
from the minority groups, with Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru as Vice-Chairman of the Legislative 
Council. The Moslem representatives refused 
to participate, in the government, but their 
scats were distributed among the Congressmen, 
Secondly, it was indeed a great day for India 
to have an Indian at the head of her govern¬ 
ment after several centuries of foreign rule. 
As tlie power of the Covcrnor-Cencral as the 
Chairman of the Legi.slative Council was re¬ 
duced to the minimum, Pandit Nehru was prac¬ 
tically the head of the Government; greetings 
and good wishes poured from all over India and 
abroad, and on September 7, 1946, Pandit 
Nehru, the Vice-President, acknowledged them 
and promised that India would co-operate with 
free peoples to build “one world.” 

On October 25, 1946, tht' League represen¬ 
tatives joined the Interim Government, but re¬ 
fused to participate in f.he (’onstitucnt Assempiy, 
which by the terms of the agrcrmcnl, they were 
supposed to do. Moreover, instead of co- 
operaing with Congress representatives, they 
formed a “King’s Party” with the active sup¬ 
port of the auti-Congress British officials. The 
most important question was, liowever, the 
interpretation of (he British Cabinet Mission’s 
statement on the groupings of the provinces. 
The Congress Party maintained that the pro¬ 
vinces in the sections siiould be permitted to 
opt out at the very outset of the Constituent 
Assembly discussion, while the IjCague insisted 
that the decision of these sections should be 
taken by the simple majority vote of the whole 
section. On December 6, 1946, at a special 

conference with the League and Congress re¬ 
presentatives in London, the British Govern¬ 
ment supported the League’s interpretation.* 

, 3. Partition op BRman India 

On February 20, 1947, the British Go\ern- 
ment issued a White Paper announcing its deci¬ 
sion to transfer the re.sponsibility of Indian 
Government not later than Juno, 1947. This 
announcement had a profound, though diver-, 

* Based mostly on the material collected 
.?by the writer from official reports of the Indian 
and British Governments during the period 
concerned. 


gent, effftet on India. While the Congress Party 
acclaimed it as the fulfillment of its “Quit India” 
movement of <1942, the League intensified its 
drive for Paksitan in order to capture those 
provinces which it would like to include in it. 
The I^eague forced out the coalition government 
in the Punjab, although it failed to establish 
its own government. The chaos and confusion 
following from the “Direct Action” of the 
League convinced the non-Moslem population 
of the neccs.sity of dividing Bengal and the 
Punjab into Moslem and non-Moslem provinces. 

On June 3, 1947, tbc British Government 
issued another White Paper to supercede the 
statement of May 16, 1946, and ptoposed the 
division of British India into the domi¬ 
nions of India and Pakistan, releasing the 
princely states tq join either dominion or 
to remain independent. The new dominions 
wer(i to be gox’orncd by their respective consti¬ 
tuent assemblies, whioii would perform the func¬ 
tion of legislating and constitution-making. 
During the period of transition, the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935 would continue to 
apply with due omissions, adaptations, and 
modifications to be made by the Governor- 
General or the dominion’s legislatures. There 
would be a Governor-General in each dominion 
and his power would terminate on March 31, 
1948, or at an earlier date at the discretion of 
(he dominion legislatures. 

The Moslem League violently opposed the 
scheme of dividing Bengal and the Punjab, but 
On June 9, 1947, accepted the plan as a com¬ 
promise. The Sikhs opposed it strongly as it 
broke up their territorial integrity. The Con¬ 
gress Party had always stood for a United 
India but, on June 14, 1947, accepted the Bri¬ 
tish plan. A brief Bill was introduced into 
Parliament and passed as Indian Independence 
Act on July 18, 1947. On August 15, 1947 the 
two dominions of India and Pakistan were 
established with their area and population, res¬ 
pectively, of 1,220,099 square miles and 337 
million, and 361,3ill square miles and 70 mil¬ 
lion. 

The partition raised several problems: 
First, the fixation of boundaries between East 
and West Punjab and East and West Bengal, 
which was immediately accomplished by a 
cabinet boundary committee with the help of 
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various local sub-coramittecs. Second, the trans¬ 
fer of the population from one area to the other, 
which was the most complicated and tragic. 
During the first two and a half years of 
national independence, the ninnber of people 
who migrated either way haA'C been c'stiniated 
from 13 to 15 million, i.e., about 6.5 or 7.5 
million Hindus and Sikhi>« from AVest Punjab. 
Sind, and North-West Frontier Province' 
migrated to India and a similar number of 
Mo.slcnjs migrated from East Punjab ami other 
parts of India to AVesl Pakistan. ^Topeover, it 
has been estimated that about one million lives 
were lost in the violence and liots arising out of 
population exchangi*. A dislocation of people 
has also taken place between Bengal and East 
Pakistan, as will bo discussed later. Finally, 
the division of money and material between the 
two provinces, such as the cash balance of the 
former United India, iiuhlic debt, sterling 
pounds due from Britain (amounting to about, 
five billion dollars), military supply and ord¬ 
nance factorie.s were practically settled within 
the first three tnonths of the establishment of 
the two dominions. 

The immediat:' effects of the i)tirtitiun were 
the communal riots and <Usturbanees which 
took place especially in Bcng d and llie Pon- 
jab. The first largc-^cale riot broke out in 
Calcutta on August 16, 1946. as a result of 
“Direct Action” of the League, even b(>forc 
the actual partition, leading to the death of 
270 persons, injuries to 1600, the burning of 
900 houses. “Pro-Pakistan elements started 
this Direct Action from Noakhati and inflicted 
untold sufferings on non-Moslem inhabitanis. 
This was followed by revenge in Bihar. Later 
TTinclu'i and Sikhs were killed in the Frontier 
Province and AVest Punjab and tbese w<^rc 
followed by the killings of the Moslems in 
Ea.st Punjab and Delhi,” as described by 
Sheikh Abdullah. Prime .Afinister of Ka.shmir. 
The announcement by the Boundaiy Com¬ 
mittee on August 17, 1947, allotting Lahore 
and Amritsar to Moslems and non-Moslems, 
respectively, intensified riots and distnrhatfees 
and about one million persons were driven out 
of their homes and many of them were killed. 
By August 29, the situation became still more 
serious and the government had to take drastic 
action. Loot and larceny, rape and abduction, 


and arson and massacre became the order of 
the day. At last, on September 20, the 
governments of the two dominions pledged to 
remove the causes of the conflict and to facili¬ 
tate the movements of the refugees, includ¬ 
ing (1) a joint organization to bring about 
the return o/ tlie abducted women; (2) tli^ re¬ 
turn to the refugees of their money in Ijanks 
;ind safety deposits; (3) coniiiensutioii to the 
di.'j)laeed persons for tlieir property. 

The fundamental eausf's of these commu¬ 
nal riots and di.sturbanees are deep-rooted and 
will bo discussed later. The immediate and 
main causes of the riots and di.slnrbanees 
W'cie, however, Jlmiah’.s two-nation theory, 
demand for division of India into Hindu and 
-Moslem slates, Direct Action of (ho Leagtie 
lo achieve il.s goal, dcsiic for parity with the 
Hindus who were twi(.< as many a.s the Mo.s- 
le/o,\ and tlio exchange uf popiilatiou.s, in¬ 
volving (lie ujirootmg of Uk people from tlieir 
centuiy-old home.' (o unknown and unfamiliai 
regions. '’J'lv conlrihutary eau.ses, such as 
diri'et help by the League, iiieluding the dis¬ 
tribution of arms and lonic'.s and the employ¬ 
ment of professional guondas (gunmen) . No 
.special iiifpiiry into tlie real causes of tlic.-e 
liols and disturbances has yet been made, but 
the C ileutta Stuleftiufin, an English daily 
paper, eoiid-imiied, unsiiarhigly the; Bk’Ugal 
(Moslem League) (lovernment for “lament¬ 
able failure in judgment and executive ability” 
(August 18, .1946) in the ease of Calcutta’s 
worst communal riot. 

The greate.'t tragedy resulting from the 
liartitioii of India was the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi by a Hindu fanatic on Janu¬ 
ary 30, 1948. It was the earnest desire of the 
Mahatma to secure independence for a United 
India. But the jiartition of India, especially 
the exeliango of populations, involving riots 
and disturbances, created bitterness and ani- 
mo.sity between the Hindus and the Moslems. 
In order to create unity and peace between the 
two communities, Mahatma Gandhi under¬ 
took a fast on January 13 and ended it on 
January 18 on the promise of Hindu and Mos¬ 
lem leaders that they would carry out bis 
peace jirogram, such as safe return of the Mos¬ 
lems to Delhi, lifting of the boycott against 
them, and restoration of their mosques. These 
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ronccesions were regarded as appeasements to recommendation of May 16, 1946, that the 


Moslems and a group of reactionary and fana- 
teal Hindus plotted against Mahatma Gandhi 
ami ho was sliot to death. Like Abraham Lin¬ 
coln giving Ips life in extending the freedom 
of the American jicople to the Negro slaves, 
Mahatma Gandhi died a niaftyr in jiis atlempt 
to establish j)eafe Ixtween tlie Hindus and the 
.Moslems of India. 

•1. Pakisuan J3eco.mi:.s Sei»auA'ie S'i'ViK 

Pakistan-, the largest Mos'Iem state, was 
inaugurated at Karachi on October 15, 1947, 
and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the founding 
Tatlier, Ia eanie its Governor-( Jeneral. This 
moment was the eliniax of tJviaid-i-Azam 
.linnah’s earecr. Pakistan as a s^|)al■ate domi¬ 
nion parceled out of India owes its origin to 
two distinct factors: Fii-t, the sinele-inindcd 
devotion, j>ersonal j)ride, extruonlinary zeal, 
and master strategy of 
Moluiiumeil Ali Jinnah, who was sui)ported by 
the land-holding and other privileged clas.s't's 
ot the Moslems claiming their descent from old 
Moslem eon(|iierors and riders of India as well 
as by aiiti-Congress Pritish (JYieials >1111 in the 
scrviee of Britisli India; second, the age-long im- 
IK'rial policy of ‘di\iile and ride,’ which was the 
basic policy of Britisli ride in India, and which 
w'a.s actively carried on by the Governnunt of 
India and tlie British Government and the 
Conseivative Party in Britain. 

From the very beginning of its origin in 
1906 until the partition of India m 1947, the 
Mosl-om League received direct and indirect 
encouragement and assistance from the 
Government of India in its endeavour to 
advance communai interests. Moreover, the 
British accepted Jinnah as the sole spokesman 
of all the Moslems, gave him dictatorial power 
in all the tripartite conferences, and accepted 
the League’s .scheme of grouping the prot inccs 
into Hindu-Moslem-inajority provinces and 
the League’s interpretation of its AVhite Paper 

(1) The same as the foot-note for Section 

2 (p. 31). 

(2) The total population was 75.6 mil¬ 
lion comprising 33.5 in West Pakistan and 
42.1 million in East Pakistan in 4951 (Cen¬ 
sus of Population, 1951). 


single majority vote of each section of provinces 
w'ould determine the allocation of territories, 
wlich finally broke down the Congress opposi¬ 
tion to partition and facilitated the establish¬ 
ment of independent Pakistan. 

The League's claims uiion a separate Mos¬ 
lem stale w'cre cballengcd from both inside and 
outside. First, the liCugue wanted Pakistan 
for the preservation of its cultural interests, 
but such Moslem eonununities as the Ulemas 
(divines), Momins (weavers), Sheas (the 
second largest Moslem sect), and many promi¬ 
nent Moslems weie opposed to the Pakistan 
seheme. .'Second, Hk- six provinces originally 
demanded by the League for Pakistan contained 
109 million po|nilation, of which 48 million, or 
14 per cent, were non-Moslem. While refusing 
the ilomination of 24 per eent Moslem by the 
76 per eent noii-!Mos!em [lopulation in a derno- 
eratie state, the League at tlie same time 
demanded the domination of 44 per cent non- 
Moslem by Ihe 56 per eent Moslem pojiulation 
in a state which they wanted to make Islamic. 
Third, the League’s eontenlion that the Mos¬ 
lems wi'ie a separate nation tvas not in har¬ 
mony with the fact tliat from 80 to 85 i>er cent 
of Indian IMoslems were estimated to be raci¬ 
ally the same as the Hindus and formed a part 
of tlie lingui.stie and cultural group of the pro¬ 
vinces where they lived. Finally, the League’s 
demand for Assam with its two-thirds non- 
Moslem jiopulation, anil a newly-elected Con¬ 
gress Governmenl, as well ii.s for Bengal, as a 
part of East Pakistan, in spite of the fact that 
it would have 48 per cent non-Moslem popula¬ 
tion, was guided not by eiiltural affinity but by 
economic consideratien, inasmuch as most of 
the British-owned industries and investments, 
c.{/., jute mills, poal mines, and tea-gardens, as 
well as joint-stock companies, were located in 
the provineo.s of Bengal and Assam. 

As to the future of Pakistan, it must be 
remembered that it consists of two parts, the 
West and the East, which are ditTercnt from 
each other in race, language, and cultural his¬ 
tory, i.e., in everything except religion. The 
importance of religion, especially Islam, which 
is not only a religion but ahso a civilization, 
cannot be minimized. But social, political, and 
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pconomic activities have immensely increased becoming in a new and progressive state in the 


in modern times and dominate a modern state. 

West Pakistan is goograpliically, cthnologl- 
cally, and culturally clo.'sely related to the 
neighboring states of Afghanistan, Iran and 
even Arabia. A common religion has brought 
them into a still closer association. West 
Pakistan has already allied itself vvith the 
Middle East; the Arab League has found in 
West Pakistan a valuable ally, and power poli¬ 
tics has also extended ils scope to include the 
dominion of Pakistan in it^ s))herc of influence. 
Recently Pakistan has entered into a military 
alliance with the United i-'tates and Turkey, 
liy restricting and fch cting immigration, only 
l-hc people of the same or similar racial origins 
have been grouped together in the new State 
and 4.9 million n(Wi-Moslein.s liavc left or been 
forced to have West Pak'-tan. West Paki.stan 
has also I)oen ercutod and baptized in blood 
and violenre, loot and arson, rape and abduc¬ 
tion, involving a great loss of lives in exchange 
of population. It would not be easy for the 
people displaced by partition to forget these 
tragedies and sufferings. Moreover, with an 
abundant supj)ly of fertile land and irrigation 
potoniialitios for the production of wdicat for 
food and cotton for commerce, and with a con¬ 
siderable pioportion of her population more or 
less homogeneous in race and es])ccially in reli¬ 
gion, West Pakistan has iincrged us a perma¬ 
nent Moslem State. Furthermore, under the 
recent decision of Fe'bruary 1955, steps have 
been taken for the merger of four provinces, 
ten j)rinccly states, and some tribal areas into 
a single province of West Pakistan. 

East Pakistan is, however, different from 
West Pakistan in several aspects: First, the 
formation of a single' state out of two regions 
1,000 miles apart is regarded in certain quar¬ 
ters a.s “geographical monstrosity.” Secondly, 
in physiography, ethnology, language and seve¬ 
ral other cultural aspects. East Pakistan or East 
Bengal as it U''rd to be called before partition, 
resembles more West Bengal than West Pakis¬ 
tan. Finally, while all the popuation of West 
Pakistan are Moslems, about one-fourth of the 
population in East Pakistan arc Hindus. By 
declaring Pakistan an Islamic State, there has 
been cVeated a feeling of second race citizen.ship 
ampng its Hindu Population, a situation scarcely 


modern democratic age.* 

5. India’s Emergence as Dominion 

i 

With the declaration of India’s indepen¬ 
dence as provided by the Indian Independence 
Act of 1947 and the. establishment of Indi|i as 
a Dominion, which was virtually an indepen¬ 
dent state under the Wet*tminister Statute of 
1926, all the earlier frame-work of the Indian 
Constitution was swept away. The Governor- 
General became a constitutional ruler func¬ 
tioning with the advice and consent of the 
Council of Ministers responsible to the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly in which the sovereignity of 
Indi.'x rested. The Government of India Act of 
1935, as amended, came into force on August 
15, 1947, and remained so until the acceptance 
of the new Constitution by the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment and the* declaration of India as a sove¬ 
reign independent republic on January 26, 1950. 

August 15, 1947, when India became inde¬ 
pendent, was a most glorious day in the annals 
of Indian history. It was on that day that 
India regained the mastery of her own destiny 
after several centuries of foieign rule and after 
several decailes of silent revolution. The 
Indian people began to celebrate it at midnight, 
August 14, when British rule ended and Indian 
rule began. While Mahatma Gandhi, the chief 
architect of Indian independence, was occupied 
in a Hindu-Moslem Peace Mission in Calcutta, 
the Constituent Assembly of the Union of India 
convqncd at Constitution Hall at New Delhi, 
and, after the singing of Band^mataram, the 
national anthem, observed two minutes of 
.‘^ilcncc “in memory of those who died in the 
struggle for freedom in India and abroad,” and 
then at tlie stroke of midnight took the oath 
administered by Dr. Rajendra Prosad, its 
President, The national flag was unfurled atop 
Constitution Hall. The Assembly assumed the 
governance of India and appointed Lord Mount- 
batten as its Governor-General. On August 15, 
he took his office and administered the oath to 

* India—A Reference Annual —1963- 
57, Government of India, Delhi. India — 
Annual Review —1963-67, Information Service 
of India, India House, London. 
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the first Cabinet of the Union of India com¬ 
posed of fourteen members with Pandit Nehru 
as its Prime Minister. 

The emergence of India as an independent 
state brought.,great rejoicing all over the coun¬ 
try, But the partition of British India into 
India and Pakistan Dominions created pro¬ 
found sorrow and indignatipn among all classes 
of people, and Congress leaders were taken to 
task for yielding to the Moslem League and for 
not accepting the Dominion Status for a limited 
period, thus avoiding the partition scheme. It 
was the general belief that if the British knew 
that the Congress Parly would accept Dominion 
Status, they would not have yielded to .Tiimah’s 
demand for partition. That the Congress 
leaders had often dealt with the T.eague rather 
leniently and had even shown their weakness 
and spirit of appeasement cannot be doubted. 
But they were more convinced that they could 
not have any real settlement of the Indian 
question while the Briti.sh were there, and so 
they were willing to eoncede evciything to the 
Moslem League in order to have its co-operation 
in .settling Indian affairs with the British. 
Moreover, a study of the events leading to the 
partition of India shows that it was the best 
possible way to get out of the difficulty in 
which the Congress Party found itself at the end 
of various negotiations with the British and 
with the Ivcague. 

In spite of a reduction in size and popula¬ 
tion, India has acquired a much greater oppor¬ 
tunity of building a strong consolidated demo¬ 
cratic and progressive nation: First, she has 
won a double victory of national independence 


by oveiif^hrowing the two-century-old British 
domination and by getting rid of those com- 
munally-conscious Moslems who prided them¬ 
selves on being the rcscendants of old Moslem 
invaders, conquerors, and rulers, and who 
therefore, chimed separate nationhood and 
parity with over twie.i> as many Hindus, and 
demanded the partition of the country. Second, 
the division of the Punjab and Bengal into 
Moslem and non-Moslem provinces has saved 
the Sikhs and the Hindus from the domination 
of the communally-minded Moslems. The sac¬ 
rifice of the Sikhs was immense, but instead of 
being a minority group in the old Punjab, they 
have obtained Patiala and East Punjab as a 
major State in the Indian Union, where they 
arc the majority, and they have thus improved 
their position. The .social and political position 
of the Hindus has also improved in West Ben¬ 
gal. Finally, the confederation of the various 
States of India only on the basis of foreign 
affairs, defense, and communication would 
have prevented India from becoming a solid 
and consolidated nation. Moreover, the accep¬ 
tance of the Moslem League’s demand of 
weightnge to the minorities, and especially to 
the Moslems, w^ould have interfered with the 
development of a true democracy which grants 
one vote to each per,son regardles,s of race, 
caste, or creed.* 

{Concluded) 

• India—-A Reference Annual —sin::e 
1953, Covernmenl of India. Indian—Annual 
Review -sinco 1953, Information Service of 
India, India House, .\ldwych, London. 



























Msic Education in india 

An Appraisal 


By Principal ,1. LAHIRI, m.a..b.t., Dip. Ed. (Lond.), w.b.s.e.s. (Retd.), 
Formerly Deputy Director of Public liifitrtictmi. West Bengal 


What is Ba-sic: Education? 

Basic ■education i.s in c-ssence an adajitation to 
Indian conditions of the methods of the, acti¬ 
vity school practised in WestiTii countries for 
a lonjr time by Mahatma Gandhi more than 20 
yeans ago. It is aetivity-centeicd. This acti¬ 
vity is to be in the form of crafts and centres 
round the physical and social environment? of 
the child, for education to he effective and 
meaningful must he ba.sed on the life-activi¬ 
ties of the community which it is meant to 
serve and the environment for which the child 
is to he prepared. Teaching in the Basic school 
must be co-ordinated by means of correlation 
technique with .some purposeful and socially 
useful craft activity which must be ju'oductive 
in character, e.g., sjiinning and weaving, agri¬ 
culture and gardening besides wood and metal 
work So that the education may in the main 
be self-supporting. In the elementary stage it 
should offer 8 years integrak'd education (7- 
14) through the mother tongue. Its ideological 
a.spect rests on its aims and objective? wliich, 
according to Gandhiji and the sjHuisors of the 
orthodox Wardha type of Basic •education, con¬ 
sist in the creation of a new social order (Sar- 
vodaya Society) in the eountiy ba.«ed on non¬ 
violence, non-exploitation and .-ocial justice. 
Some of its sponsor.? are ■e\’en now so euthu.sias- 
tic about it that they say that the time has 
come when it should he introduced at all 
.stage.?—elementary, secondary and lTniv-er.«iTy, 
as it ha,> been actually done in Sovagram, 
Bil lar, and the sporadic expei'imcnts in seve¬ 
ral other .state.?, 

PA'rrEBN OF National Edi'cation 
Like every other idea associated with 
Mahatma Gandhi it was surrounded by a sort 
of halo which accounted for its acceptance itt 
many provinces soon after the fir'l tentative 
syllabi for Basic School? and Basic Training 
Schools were framed by the committee 
appointed under the Chainnanship of 
Dr. Zakir Hus.sain till recently the Govern¬ 
ment *of India deelarod it to be the pattern of 


national education both for rural and urban 
areas. The Avadi Sc.esion of the Indian 
National Congress passed a resolution ^diich 
called iiiion all State Governments “to fift’ther 
as early as pos.siblc the policy of .spreading 
Basic education s# as to implement it fully 
bolh in rural and urban area.s in a systematic 
and planned manner within a period of 10 
year.?.” On account of the as.sociation of the 
.schenu' for Basic, education with the Congress 
(Jovernmeiits in the provinces it is true that a 
eeiiain amount of extraneous and even 
.■spurious pnstige clung to it for a time. 

B'ardiia Vs. Activity Ty'pr of Basic 
Education 

But oven from the very inception an impor- 
lant and ix^spon?ihle school of thought and 
('dueatioual o})inion in India differed from the 
erigiiuil Ba.sic idea of craft-centred and self- 
supporting tyjie of elementary education, al¬ 
though its educational implications were 
admitted by educationists as thoroughly 
sound. The.'.e criticisms centred round two of 
the essential eharaetcristics of Basic edu¬ 
cation, mx., the imparting of education 
through productive craft-work and its self- 
supporting character. Attempts have, therefore, 

1 een made; by the .siionsors of Basic education 
even from its very ini'e])ti()n to meet these criti¬ 
cisms in annual coiifcrenccs on Basic education. 
In t'pite of llu.s, two tyjies of Basic education 
ultimately cry.stallised, viz., the orthodox 
Wardha type of 8 years’ craft-centred ,Ba.sic 
schools aiul the more liberal craft-biased but 
activity-type of Basic schools in 2 stages, viz., 
.Tmiior basic .stage of 6 to 11 plus and Senior 
Basic stage up to 14 plus with the result that 
at the moment we find two types sponsored by 
the different States, It may be .stated that the 
Gentrul Advi.sory Board has also advocated 
the latter typo of Junior and Senior Basic 
schools mainly for financial reasons. This is 
the type followed in West Bengal as against 
Ui(.‘ AVardha type sponsored by Bihar, Orissa 
and other States, 



ASBBI^INa TBS, RxSXJX/TB QP BASIC SCHOOL 
iSHB . AcrrvTjPY-TypjB iN Wpst 
Let us, first of all, try to understand the 
EditeotioiKU Implications and Actual Achieve- 
menu of these two newer types of Basie educa¬ 
tion in West Bengal. These two types of 
schools are virtually a Reaction AQoinst the 
Old Regime of *Board-Ch(dk-and-Talk’ 
through Formal Methods and The Conception 
of Massed Teaching, 

The Junior Basic schools offer 2000 sq. ft. 
of teaching and 2500 sq. ft. of residential 
accommodation where the building is put up de 
novo. West Bengal started with 36 such Basic 
schools in 1050-51, with 8,803 pupils and a total 
expenditure of Rs. 1,67,572 was incurred for 
their running costs besides Rs. 7,70,000 for 
buildings. Since then a minimum of about 100 
such schools is either being set up de novo or 
reconditioned every year. Besides, during the 
First Five-Year Plan period some 200 more 
Primary schools werej reconditioned. Besides 
the Junior Basic schools, Senior Basic schools 
which constitute an entirely new organizational 
type of secondary education, are also being set 
up in advanced areas in West Bengal as in other 
States. 

Education An Craft-Work, in Junior and 
Artisan Craft-Work in Senior Basic 
Schools 

The Junior Basic schools in West Bengal 
follow the syllabus prepared by the School 
Education Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1948. In preparing the syllabus the 
Committee kept in view the principle of learn¬ 
ing through creative activities of a varied 
character to suit the aptitudes of children, 
leading to a Basic Craft or Crafts according to 
local conditions, regard being had to the fact 
that on no account should educatioiial consi¬ 
deration be subordinated to those of *produc- 
tion.* The following are some of the typical 
creative activities of these schools, turned out 
by the children as parts of the educative pro- 
cess-*-leather goods, clay-models, cane and 
bamboo-work, coir-work, weaving, wood-work, 
needle-work, card-board-work, toys, and teach¬ 
ing equipment. 

It is true that, in sOme States a part of the 
runmng coat of maintenance of Basic schools 
has -been inet^out of >tho sale proceeds of' these 
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a|^oIe ^4 But ^ Wert 
pect of cinfts tu a Junior 
never been seriously explored for , 

rea^n that educational craft-;Rror]c in . . 

certain articles of everyday use iust, get tui^^ 
out by the children as a by-product of the 
educative process and, as such, thqr can 
compete with the standard of craftsmanship 
and finish of similar artielra sold in the market 
as the latter are manufactured by adult crafts^ 
men. No one expects the products turned oijit 
by little children to be ordinarily saleable in 
the open market and ‘that at a competitive 
price’. Actual production in a spirit of joyopa 
spontaneity is the characteristic of' educational 
craftwork in a Junior Basic school while Arti-^ 
san Craftwork conforming to the tradition and 
standard of craftsmanship demanded from adult 
craftsmen so that such crafts can be readily 
saleable in the open market, is what we aim at 
in our own Senior Basic schools. 

With the latter object in view govern¬ 
ment have been sponsoring Senior Basic 
schools in advanced areas where there is a 
demand. So far back as in 1951, Government- 
sponsored a Senior Basic school with A|^cul- 
ture as a Basic craft besides Weaving and Dye¬ 
ing as subsidiary crafts at the extended Middle 
School with agricultural continuation classes at 
Raipur in the district of Birbhum, as a logical 
sequence to the establishment of a Jimior Basic 
school in this State with the object of developing 
it eventually into a full-fledged Senior Basic 
school on the lines contemplated by the Central 
Advisory Board. Since then Senior Basic 
schools have been multiplying. Thus when a 
network of such schools will have been estab¬ 
lished in West Bengal, the time will come to 
think of an alternative educational ladder 
leading from Senior Basic school, Technical 
High school, college, to the Technical Univer- 
sity. 

Education for Dduocbacy ’Thboioor ' 

In all these new types of Basic schools 
emphasis is laid upon the personal and social 
development of the child in the setting and at¬ 
mosphere of a democratic society, free from 
academic prohibitions, peculiar to the old types 
of formal schools. Consequmitiy an inqiolrtant 
part of the work of the Junior Bane artierta if 
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to give o^ortuiiity and enoburagemeni to the and attitudes towards Hie in the nation’s 


child for freedom of expression and creative 
play. Much of this play is dramatic in essence 
and, as such, dramatic activity plays a very 
important part in an Activity school. 

Thus the disciplinary organisation of the 
Basic school carries within itself the possibilty 
of the child creating for itself a measure of self- 
discipline without which there can be no real 
and enduring state of society, if the school is 
at all to function as a democratic community. 
The child is accordingly left free to make his 
own decisions on his own initiative but with the 
advice of his teachers. Brought up under such 
conditions, the children of Basic schools deve¬ 
lop a right confidence in themselves and the 
ability to manage their own lives, founded on 
their personal experience, especially the experi¬ 
ence of failures. 

Children are taken out on school journeys 
which are not just a random series of visits 
which would in themselves make a rather un¬ 
integrated impression on their minds but which 
are invariably followed up by creative works, 
such as, personal scrap book, creative writing 
in the form of ‘projects’, letters to pen-friends 
based on actual life-situations, etc. The object 
of such journeys, nature rambles, excursions, 
etc., is to open windows on to the other world 
to enable children to understand some of its 
wonder and magnificence in order that school 
studies based on actual experience may become 
more alive and meaningful. 

Achievements op Basic Schools 
IN West Bengal 

Assessing the results achieved so far and 
comparing the same with those of the orthodox 
Primary or Middle school, it would seem that 
Basic school children are admittedly healthier, 
stronger and more supple in body, more alert 
intellectually and more aware socially. More¬ 
over, their appreciation of the beautiful is 
certainly greater as is their power to create it 
and their knowledge wider, more ordered, more 
integrated and their grasp of subjects more 
strofig^y 'gtbitiided on the solid bed-rock of 
aetiial eseberlence in solving day-to-day life- 
tmililetnis. There b not the least shadow of a 
dmthi that the Basin eohools are making a 
iiriiHW attempt ait4litablishing certain habits 


children on the socio-moral plane, leading to 
higher behaviour standards, such as, prompt¬ 
ness, orderliness, obedience, social-mindedness, 
self-control, self-confidence, truthfulness, good 
manners, power of taking responsibility, etc., 
qualities which the traditional schools ha^e so 
far failed to develop. 

The Debit Side of t^ Educational 
Ledger in Basic Education 

Turning from the credit to the debit side 
of the educational ledger, however, we do find 
some loss in mechanical arithmetic and spelling 
in which the formal school excels because it can 
provide intensive and repetitive drill in these 
subjects but surely there is hardly any loss in 
the mastery of fundamental knowledge—a fact 
the truth of which has now been amply borne 
out and established as a result of a series of 
experiments conducted under standardised con¬ 
ditions at the Basic Post-Graduate Training 
College at Banipur. 

Uniformed Adverse Gbiticism op Basic 
Education in West Bengal 

It is true that Basic schools in West Bengal, 
as elsewhere, have had to face a serious chal¬ 
lenge from its critics—^not to speak of parents 
and lay public only, but even from teachers 
trained under the traditional-lines and support¬ 
ers of the Wardha School of Basic education. 
Such criticisms of activity-methods in educatioh 
invariably spring from ignorant conservatism, 
failure to understand the implications of educa¬ 
tional craftwork as distinguished from Artisan 
craftwork, and resistance to novelty. This is 
very often the case in all other countries where 
a new organisational pattern in education, 
embodying an altogether new concept, is placed 
before the public for the first time. It should 
be remembered that no new movement—<ind the 
movement toward activity methods is pOwwfuity 
under way in West Bengal-^is the better for 
being allowed to escape public criticism. 

The Future op Basic Education 
m iNittA 

The future of Basic national odueatiOB is 
now engaging seriously the attention of ediMik> 
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tionists all ])Ddia for uadentondable 

reasons. It is tme that things have not moved 
with the e3q>eoted speed, that Basic education 
' has not had a fair trial in some of the States 
even in the context of freedom and the number 
of Basic schools also started has not been up 
to expectations in some States. But mere num- 
be» cannot be the only consideration, for in a 
recent conference of Basic education at Madras, 
Sri Ramchandran, one of its sponsors, who has 
had a long-standing experience of the two types 
opined that the work in many of these schools 
has been unsatisfactory when compared with 
the traditional elementary schools. So the most 
important thing is the question of efficiency 
which can only be tested as a result of a series 
of experiments under standardised conditions. 

The report of the Expert Committee 
(Lakbani-Pires Committee) appointed by the 
Central Board of Education has definitely ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that although the Basic 
schools do not fetch more than 8 to 12 per cent 
of the total cost of education they have un¬ 
doubtedly introduced altogether a new atmos¬ 
phere of freedom, creativity and initia¬ 
tive and are bringing up a new race of 
children independent, self-reliant, hopeful, re¬ 
sourceful and hard-working. These are un¬ 
doubtedly valuable gains for a growing demo¬ 
cracy. If the Basic schools did not do anything 
else this alone would have secured for them 
a place of honour in the educational system. It 
is claimed by another expert committee, ap¬ 
pointed later by the Central Government that 
the Laldiani-Pires Committee had definitely 
underestimated the financial contributions of 
the Basic schools to the total cost of education. 
Bengal and U.P. have never bothered very 
much about the productive aspect of Basic 
schools but have concentrated on creative acti¬ 
vities in turning out happy, self-reliant and 
responsible individuals. The extension of this 
Basic spirit has also infiltrated into some of 
their craft-biased Secondary schools, as recently 
reported by their Post-Graduate Basic Training 
colleges where researches and experiments under 
standardised conditions are now being carried 
on. 

Let us now turn to the complete pictiwe 
of the latest assessment of Basic education In 
India by another Expert Committee appointed 


by the (^eriupmt ol hpdia 
mittee submitted ita repost in August,. i|^*. 
Here is a summary of the Committee’s, assess 
ment with its definite recommendations; In the 
first place the method of developing Basic e4*^ 
cation through compact areas or pockets pr in 
patches attempted mainly in Bombay, IVfysore, 
Bihar, Orissa, Andhra, Assam and West Ben¬ 
gal has failed altogether. Instead of expanding 
Basic Education in ever-widening circles from 
these pockets, compact area schools have 
tended to create rather artificial conditions, 
which retard real growth along natural lines 
of development. In certain States educational 
authorities have understandably looked upon 
Basic schools and Basic Training schools as 
institutions kept in a kind of ‘‘quarantine” lest 
they should infect the non-Basic schools. 
Secondly, fanciful interpretations of Basic 
Education by educational authorities in certain 
States, notably in U.P., and West Bengal, 
have led Basic education along a blind lane, 
leading nowhere. For instance, in IT.P., uU 
elementary schools are called Basic, in West 
Bengal “productive” work which is of the vwy 
essence of Basic education, is either discounted 
or discarded in favour of “creative” work. It 
is conveniently forgotten that productivity and 
correlated teaching are fundamental to Basic 
Education. So what is being attempted in these 
States is nothing but a caricature pf Basic 
education which is masquerading for “activity” 
schools. Thus there is mis-direction and nois- 
interpretation of Basic education at the 
highest administrati\)e 'level. Thirdly, there 
is a dearth of really competent teachers of 
Basic education because short course training 
and re-training courses are considered effective 
instruments of training in Basic education. 
Some of the principal defects of Bnsic 
Training schools and colleges in almost 
all the States are: Understressing of pro¬ 
ductive work, too much of text-book teach¬ 
ing, too little correlated teaching, little 
attempt made to correlate with the natural 
and social environments of pupils, defective 
study of child psychology and lac^ of proper 
understanding of the concept that learning 
can only take place through pupil-activity in 
real life-situations, no integration of subjects 
of sUui^, nb research worth the name 
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in Basic Training colleges, etc. Fourthly, 
there are some good Basic schools in 
the different States but many bad ones, 
in the compact areas of Bombay, 
Mysore, Kerala, West Bengal, etc., Basic 
schools in Bihar, Orissa, Madras and Basic 
Training schools in Bombay are generally 
better. It is a patent fact that the all-round 
development of personality and general men¬ 
tal equipment and tastes, aptitudes, etc., as a 
result of 8 years’ integrated Basic education 
in these States, have been manifestly superior 
to those of an equal period of schooling in the 
traditional type of schools. It is also true 
that in these States Basic schools have really 
been transferred into community centres with 
the result that the usual attitude of hostility 
or indifference of the public has changed into 
one of active sympathy, support and co-opera¬ 
tion. It has also been seen that Bdsic schools 
in some areas of these throe States have led to 
the revival and re-oricntation of local culture. 
Whenever a Basic school has been .started, it 
has brought about a change for the better. 
Children have been found to be more alert, 
practical, inquisitive and resourceful; their 
character and habits have changed. Basic 
teachers properly trained, invariably make 
better teachers who arc more imaginative and 
resourceful and more ready to keej) pace with 
the fresh demands of a new situation. Fifthly, 
Basic education has not been dovetailed, co¬ 
ordinated and integrated with higher education. 
Senior Basic school leav'vrs are consequently 
uncertain about their future career. Integra¬ 
tion has not been attempted in the lower stages. 
In some States, e.p., in West Bengal and U.P. 
it is still confined to 5 years (Junior Basic). 
In one State complete 8-graded elementary 
schools exist with only 5-grades converted in¬ 
to Basic. There must be continuous education 
for 8 years without a break for Basic schools 
to be of any lasting benefit to the nation. 
There must be post-Basic schools as the next 
step to Senior Basic schools in the educational 
ladder leading up to the rural University. It 
is true that post-Basic schools have been 


started in Bihar, Orissa, etc., but no decision 
has been taken yet to permit the post-Basic 
school-leaver to enter appropriate courses of 
study in the Universities. 

The Goviemmftnt of India Assessment 
Committee Report, is a timely pointer to the 
piiesent inadequacies, defects, mis-concefftions 
and plague-spots of Basic education in ifedia. 
It is time all State Governments at the highest 
administrative level realised the true implica¬ 
tions of Basic education and implemented 
effective measures for reform. It is time also 
to think of some alternative crafts as educa¬ 
tional media for Basic schools in towns to fit 
tliem into the structure of the industrialized 
communities, now being evolved as a direct 
result of the implementation of India’s Five- 
Year Plans. It has to be recognised that cor¬ 
relation with the natural and social environ¬ 
ments of i)upils will vary accoriling to changes 
in the social milieu and, ns such, pchemcs of 
correlation as between the craft and subject- 
matter should be worked out by different State 
Governments somewhat on the lines indicated 
by Bombay Government in the little pamph¬ 
let issued by its Education Directorate for 
official use. If the Basic system is at all to be 
universaliscd as the accepted pattern of future 
elementary education iQ Ihdia it is time 
Government of India dovetailed Basic educa¬ 
tion with higher education throughout India. 

In spite of obvious defects Basic educa¬ 
tion in India has justified its worth and exis¬ 
tence as a suitable pattern of education for 
democracy. In this changing world of today 
where a thinking and educated democracy is 
essential, people with initiative, self-reliance, 
creativity and the power of sclf-disciplinc arc 
required more than ever and the nation’s Basic 
schools—Junior and Senior—must, therefore, 
develop a new sense of values involved in the 
exercise of all those valuable qualities which 
they are developing in the nation’s childrep 
and pursue them relentlessly and with vision 
and courage in spite of uniformed adverse criti¬ 
cisms, advanced from time to time by re¬ 
actionaries and die-hards. 


THE CRISIS IN ARAB LAND 


By Pbof. S. C. JAIN, 

Rural Institute, Vtdya Bhawan, Udaipur 


Thb Arab laiid ia in turmoil. The myth of the 
sleeping East has been c 3 q)loded by a series of 
current events succeeding one another with a 
lightning rapidity—the Egyptian revolution, 
the Persian oil question, the Syrian-Egyptian 
federation, the military coup in Iraq and more 
recently the events in Lebanon and Jordan. 
Although the immediate issues at stake might 
be the withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
soil of Lebanon and Jordan, the recognition of 
Arab nationalism by Western powers, the settle¬ 
ment of oil question, and a satisfactory con¬ 
clusion of Palestine issue, yet a deeper analysis 
reveals that the causes of these tensions are 
rooted in the historical experiences of the Arab 
people, their ovti diagnosis and outlook about 
their problems, and the great crisis of the 
civilization itself which has led to the polar¬ 
isation of world into ideologically hostile camps. 
It might be in the interest of a stable, secure 
, and pro.sperous peace in the Arab land ‘that the 
truer causes of tensions and instabilities are re¬ 
cognised and acted upon to mitigate the threat 
of a global conflagration. 

The Cradle of Civilization 

The Arab land has been the home of the 
civilizations of the fertile crescent which 
gave the world the rudiments of language, the 
science of Astronomy, a rich tradition of pri¬ 
mal democracy and a heritage of cosmological 
legends enshrining in a symbolic form the philo¬ 
sophy of basic relationship of man with the 
larger collectivity and the Universe itself. The 
cultural heritage passed through the Judaeco- 
^ Christian civilization and contributed to the 
emergence of the Greek civilization both of 
which were to leave an indelible mark upon 
Uic Western thought and culture. 

Islam Expansive, Anopm’E and Defensive 

After a few centuries of oblivion, the basic 
elements of the old civilizations were revived 
by the birth of Islam. The affirmation of social 
‘ solidarity and brotherhood under the ootnmon 
paternity of God Who -’^a^ declared One and 


Self-same, the endorsement of faith in his Pro¬ 
phet, the cosmological theory and details re¬ 
presented the revision of ancient heritage in 
the light of the contemporary pressures and 
character of Arab Society. To secure the 
unity amongst the Arab people such elements 
us idolatry, polytheism, etc., were rejected. 
The arousal of communal soul gave unprece¬ 
dented strength to the people and released an 
irresistible energy for expansion. Islam became 
militant, aggressive and intolerant. Its autho¬ 
ritarian, puritan and fanatical mood might 
have caused sharper counter-reactions of the 
cultures threatened w’ith the challenge of self- 
preservation had it not been checkmated by 
the contributions of such creative thinkers of 
the Arab world like Avecena, Averroes who 
tried to reformulate the doctrine and the 
tradition through the Aristotelian tools of 
rationality. Once again, the Arabs showed 
marked open-mindedness and adoptability 
which qualified them for handling the delicate 
commerce of ideas, arts, sciences and philoso¬ 
phies between the East and West. 

However, by fifteenth century the vita¬ 
lity and adoptability had markedly shrunk. 
The force of tradition was becoming the chief 
form of securing conformity and preserving the 
original cultural forms when a wave of reversal 
had begun. The decay had broken the resis¬ 
tance to withstand the counter-pressures of a 
civilisation which was recovering its vitality 
and gathering the elements of its strength to 
meet the challenge against the right of self¬ 
existence. 

Cultural Stresses Under the Period of 
Western Mandate 

The Turkish domination of the Arab 
world for a period of four centuries had not 
forced radical changes in the traditional pattern 
of Arab life raccept quite indirectly through 
the creation of a privileged class of Sheikhs 
closely allied to and identified with the interests 
of the Constantinpole gov*ernment. However, 
the collapse-of Ottoman Empire after the con¬ 
clusion of First World War brought the pres* 
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Bures of a rapidly-growing technocratif, civili¬ 
zation close to the doors of the Arabs. The 
scramble for the booties of War which resulted 
in the establishment of French mandate over 
Syria and Palestine and British mandate over 
Iraq and Egypt did not signify merely a politi¬ 
cal storm which was to have passed away as 
rapidly as it came. Nor were the objectives of 
newly-entrenched powers—of couT'se, in the 
name of Democracy and a Civilizing mission 
—merely the pursuit of glory which shines in 
the extended limits of an Empire and the flow 
of revenues from a vanquished state. It was 
the impact of a civilization which was becom¬ 
ing increasingly self-con.'-eions of its powers 
and was growing enormously greedy and acqui¬ 
sitive having learnt the teehniques of orga¬ 
nised exploitation of wealth and human re¬ 
sources. A parochial, secular nationalism 
blatantly irresponsible to the moral princi¬ 
ples, and bolstered by a high degree of econo¬ 
mic selfishness and technocratic achievements 
stared in the face of an old oriental civiliza¬ 
tion on its defensive and growing grim with 
the dreadful prospects of extinction. 

The first tragic blow to the staggering 
people was delivered by the mandatory powers 
w'hen they chose to freeze the administrative 
divisions of Iraq, Syria, Saudi Arabia and sub- 
divisioh^'i of Lebanon andf Jerusalem (caUed 
Vilayat and Sanjaq respectively under the Tur¬ 
kish rule) into permanent political divisions, 
working under different political systems. To 
pacify the expansive designs of Abdullah with 
his eyes upon Syria and designs of an Arabia 
united under a single crown, the British created 
a further puppet state of Trans-Jordania. The 
Arabs expected independence after the conclu¬ 
sion of the First World War as a mark of the 
recognition of their efforts for the cause of 
the Allies but received mandatory status, 
the division of Arab land and seeds of discord 
and disunity in return. The foreign rule again 
succeeded in creating a privileged class, 
closely identified with the interests of the 
foreign rulers and trained after the manners of 
their overlord. This widened the gulf of 
estrangement between the Arab people them¬ 
selves. 

After the successful prospeetbg of petro¬ 
leum by the thirties, the exploitation of the oil 


resources brought an undreamt amount of 
wealth and led to a marked improvement 
of the means of communication, building of new 
schools and hospitals and provision of other 
material facilities, the characteristic gifts of the 
Western civilization in which it still prides 
itself. English and French education 
created a band of impatient young men, imbued 
with Western ideals and dazzled with its pro¬ 
gress. They felt suffocated under the closed, 
rigid and unprogressive social system with 
which they had to work while the acceptance 
of inferiority status in relation to the class of 
foreigners and privileged ones in their own 
land hurt their self-pride deeply. 

Growth of Nationalism, Reformism and 
Xenophobu 

This so-called effendi class was the chief 
vehicle of the new outlook. While the exploi¬ 
tation of petroleum brought unprecedented 
amount of wealth in the land, it tended to 
increase the gulf between the rich and the poor 
by placing at the disposal of the former the 
highly organised and much thorougher means 
of amassing wealth. The attitudes of the privi- 
ledgod class in arrogantly denouncing the 
native capacity and talent and giving discri¬ 
minative treatment in sharing the fruits of 
civilization stinged the growing consciousness 
of self-respect and rudely shocked its faith in 
the foreign powers in ultimately granting the 
Arabs the right of national self-determination. 
This coupled with the handling of the Pales¬ 
tine issue roused in it a furious rage against 
the domination of foreign powers. It was not 
difficult to convince the common masses that 
all their difficulties, poverty and backward 
conditions flowed from the alien interests in 
their land, interests which had carefully nur¬ 
tured divisions amongst the people to prevent 
and weaken their united resistance and had 
ruthlessly exploited its natural resources, drain¬ 
ing the wealth away to the shores of impe¬ 
rial countries. While the masses suffered from 
abject poverty and hunger, palaces were being 
raised and while a few rolled in luxuries the 
common man sweated and toiled under the 
scorching heat of the sun. 

This sense of inadequacy and frustration ‘ 
bad its internal tarfrta-^ iwprogreesive eo* 
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cial structure which enchained a whole p<copIe 
with Tradition, divided it into exclusive 
communities, opiated it with false and per¬ 
verted notions and tolerated the crushing 
poverty and abominably inferior status of 
women amidst the pretensions of a high-flown 
philosophy of life. To assimilate fhe progrear 
sive elements of modern civilization, its techno¬ 
logy, its free institutions, its philosophy and 
practice of individual liberty and equality and 
unite the country from exclusive divisions a 
complete overhaul of the existing society and 
break-off from the past appeared necessary. 

A new society based on the principles of secu¬ 
lar nationalism, adopting the democratic struc¬ 
ture and values and raising the standard of 
living by the judicious use of western science 
appeared to be the natural way, the way Tur¬ 
key and Japan had gone. 

Another form of response to meet the 
new challenge came in the form of reconstruc¬ 
tion and readoption of the Tradition in the 
light of the needs of the new age. Conceding 
to the superiority of the western culture so far 
as the technology and science was concerned 
the new movement soon detected its virus— 
the luxuriant living, exhibitionist tendencies, 
moral irresponsibility and so on. In the begin¬ 
ning, the new form consisted in the defence of 
the old system. Through a superb effort at many cases confirmed the Arab fears 
torturing the texts and a series of brilliant gene- rather too hastily, that the Western powers 
raliations, it directed its energies in proving were bent upon the perennial subjection, dis- 
that the newly-valued forms wbre contained in memberment, impoverishment and even obli- 
the original Islam. Gradually, it became asser- teration of the Arab race. The large-scale dis¬ 
tive and chauvinistic till it took the extreme tribution of arras, and incitement to the acti- 
course of propounding old puritan ideals and vities of sabotage during the War period had 
traditions as basis for social reconstruction, paved way for the growth of a terroristic 
The atavistic reversion was not an unexpected movement which was carefully manipulated 
form of response. It was the mechanism of and displayed against foreign imperia- 
self-defenoe of a culture which had been lism, when ft api>eared to delay the process of 
■ threatened with the extinction and obliteration Arab liberation as a part of its solemn promises 
by the onslaught of new forms and ideals. It given during the course of war for siding with 
was an unhealthy response, nevertheless, be- the Allied efforts. Strong campaigns of hatred, 
cause it had obstinately refused to accept huge demonstration and the retaliative fury 
what was valuable in the new culture and bom of repressive measures shook the Arab- 
assirailate the same in the growing vigour of its land. The French had to depart from Lebanon 
health. and Syria under humiliating conditions for 

Under both the circumstances, hatred which the role of British Embassy in Eg^t 
against the foreigner and his way of life, sus- and Iraq was not less responsible. The British 
picion and xenophobia were the natural out- followed the French. , 

come. Tlie policy of double-dealing in good The departure of the last battalion of the 
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foreign troops, however, did not briiig about and revised and the jurisdiction divided be- 
the abatement of hatred against the Western tween the two, the national courts existing side 
powers. The Western powers had committed by side with the religious councils, a theocratic 
themselves for a Jewish homeland in Palestine, declaration co-existing with the enunciation of 
of course without prejudicing the rights of the the principles of secular democracy and a 
local people. The Balfour declaration, under number of other distinctive features. Given 
which this guarantee was given, came to be the proper appreciation of the spirit of thc«new 
interpreted as the Western support for a sepa- mstitutions and a sense of fair-play, the (new 
rate State of Israel to be carved out of the Constitutions rniglit have succeedtd in meeting 
home of the Arabs, As the war receded, the the aspirations of the Arab people. However, 
Zionist terrorist organisations became active the hopes of bringing about social changes 
till their sabotaging zeal found enough scope through the new Constitutional means receded 
for wrecking the land synchronous with the further, as the Opposition lost hopes for a fair 
withdrawal of the last regiment of foreign O'oops chance because the party in power shunned 
from Palestine. The American support and fair play, manipulated the election-machine and 
sympathies were oj)enly for the Jews. British took to other dubious devices to keep it saddled 
neutrality only weakened the Arab cause inns- in power. The peasantry being illiterate, un- 
much as it stopped the supply of machinery and concerned about the working of the new power- 
weapons needed to keep the British-model niachine and passivised through regular subjec- 
war-machinery into gear. Lack of organisation tions under threats and pressures was unable to 
and co-ordination was keenly felt as a short- apply the self-corrections in a jieaceful consti- 
coraing against the Zionist resistance which was tutional manner which Democratic order im- 
highly organised, well-planned and ingeni- plied. The disarmed and emaciated mass could 
ously directed. Joint action under Arab League hardly bring about the revolution in the power- 
was planned, but due to lack of full od-ordi- structure so long as the military continued to 
nation, ill-prepared character of steps, self- give solid support to the entrenched regime. The' 
seeking role of politicians, British neutrality middle-class effendi, or the semi-skilled labour 
and similar other reasons, the joint resistance could foment discontent and formulate it but 
to the Zionist movement grievously failed. As the odds of an organised military force, well- 
the frustration mounted, mutual recrimination served with the blessings of technology, were 
between the military and the political leaders heavily against the virtually unarmed and 
began. In part it was deflected upon the defenceless uprisings. Only the alienation of the 
foreigners who wore believed to have connived military class from the fold of the ruling aristo- 
and aided the ruin of Arab re.sistancc. The cracy could bring about the change. 
anti-West feeling was at its climax. The yoiing military leader, drawn from the 

educated middle class like lawyers, teachers, 
The Decade of Coups and Revolutions dissatisfied with their own professions, was 

ambitious and had sympathies with the people 
The new wave swept aside the relL- of his land. In his clubs, he discussed the 
gious control. An alternative bond of national luxurious living of the ruling aristocracy, the 
solidarity was slow to emerge. Self-seeking, plight of the people, the incompetent and rotten^ 
corruption, nepotism, and sectional outlook leadership at the top and the difference, a clean, 
ran high amongst the politicians and amongst honest and people-oriented administration might 
the power-ridden class which seriously damaged make. He was being approached for leading 
the prestige of newly-installed democratic insti- the country which would hail him as the libera- 
tutions. The new Constitutions themselves were for and saviour. He was not aloof from politics 
» mixture of secular institutions and tradi- inasmuch as he was courted by the rival claim- 
tional practices placed in juxtaposition to each ants to the power. The precipitating hour came 
other. One could witness the phenomena of a when the politicians tried to escape the stigma 
Shariat Law existing side by side with the of public opinion caused by the fiasco of joint' 
national secular law, the former l^ing reformed Arab resistance against Zionist tarroiism 
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shifting the blame upon the military leaders 
who realised that the self-seeking role of politi¬ 
cians in the mishandling of strategy had brought 
utter disgrace to the Arab cause and its people. 

A scries of military coups and revolutions 
gave the indications of the events to follow. 
After a series of military coups ghisakli was 
bi ought into power in Syria, to be succeeded by 
Kuwatly after four years of absolutism. On 
tlie morn of 23rd July, 1952, Egypt awoke 
to find itself under the tutclcgc of the militaiy 
revolutionary council led by Gen, Naguib. With 
the deposition of King Farouk, an era of 
monarchy came to a close with virtually very 
little hopes of its revival. Mussadique’s bold 
attempt at the nationalisation of Iranian oil 
and stubborn resistance by the affected foreign 
interests sent a wave of anti-imperialist agita¬ 
tion amongst the Arabs. Another wave brought 
Zahidi and Masscr into jmwer in Persia and 
Egypt rc.'i)ectivoly. The success of the daring 
attempt made by Nasser to nationalise Suez 
Canal even in the teeth of armed opposition 
from some Great Powers—although a 'sharply 
reacting world opinion in favour of Figypt 
had hubstantially contributed to the withdrawal 
of liritish, French and Israel forces—sent n 
ci’Pscendo of ap])robation for bis bold anti-West 
action. His Icadcrsbip w'as generally looked 
upon with optimism in the cause of Arab unity 
which became much more real with th(> Union 
of Syria with Egypt in the form of a new State 
‘United Arab Republic’. A sudden revolution in 
Iraq which brought into por\'er a regime sym¬ 
pathetic to the Nasserilc doctrine and th^' 
ensuing gravity of troubles all over the Arab 
world showed the direction of the new wind. 
The Lebanon trouble results from the resistance 
of a non-Arab majority, created artificially 
through political manipulation on the part of 
mandatc-liolding powers, from being swept aside 
by the Pan-Arabic movement. Not only the 
power-structure in Jordan and other Arab 
countries has been deeply shaken but the defence 
pacts like MEDO have boon subjected to 
tremendous pressure by the growing feeling of 
Arab unity and the Nasserite doctrine of posi¬ 
tive neutralism which seeks to carve out an 
independent place for itself as distinguished 
from an alignment with cither of the power- 
blocs. 


Th^ Pbtbol-politics, Mro-tAND, Mid-abb 
Strategy and Ideological Pbebsdbes 

The discovery of petroleum reserves and its 
importance in running the peace-time industry 
and war-time machinery immensely increased 
the importance of the area and invited some 
more foreign interests including the U.S.A. 
The Middle East produces as much as 18 per 
cent of the total world output of petroleum and 
is known to contain over 60 per cent reserves. 
Western Europe, Africa, and South Asia draw 
85 per cent of their requirements from this 
source. The world consumption has expanded 
8 times the level of 30 years ago. The per-gal- 
lon cost in the Middle East is much less than 
that in U.S.A. lj<’causc the per-well output in 
the Middle East is 500 times the corresponding 
per-well output of U.S.A. It was, therefore, 
n.atural that Great Powers should be interested 
in maintaining their hold upon an area of such 
a strategic and economic importance. 

The *mootli running of the Petroleum sup- 
plie.-^ involves co-operation among the 5 Arab 
countries through which the pipe-line passes and 
a niimlx'r of foreign' companies. JThe political 
l^res-ures and the financial exigencies of these 
countries play a considerable part in the oil- 
poHlics of the Middle East. The Muscovite 
pro-sni’e from the North, the rise of national¬ 
ism in Aral) countries, the Palestine, issue have 
further romi)lIcated the matters culminating in 
the rcpudi.ition of the agreements, eonfiscations, 
l)reakdown of normal work and severe damage 
to machinery forcing down closure many times. 
The West has big stakes in a continued supply 
of oil for obvious reasons. Besides, its capital 
investmont.s in oil run in billions of dollars and 
its profits millions of dollars pOr day. 

U.S.A. is, however, chiefly'interested in 
the Middle East for strategic reasons. With the 
stopping of the Russian advance in Western 
Europe, U.S.A. fears the Soviet expansionist 
designs in Middle and South-East Asia. The 
Soviet intentions could be gleaned from the 
demands made by Molotov in 1940 and the 
common objectives of Russian foreign policy 
since the days of Ivan the terrible. Molotov 
had asked for the concessions of Dardenelles, 
Constantinople, the oil fields south of Baku and 
an outlet in the Persian Gulf from Hitler. T^e 
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Russian infiu-oncc in the Middle East may set 
heavy odds for the defence of South-East iVsia 
and Africa. It may even struve the Western 
Europe of its strategic inateiials in tho case of 
the assumption of lio&tilitie.s by cutting off oil 
and &upi)lio,-> from the South-East. Even for the 
purpose of self-defence the existence of a hostile 
influence in Arab land is a threat to the security 
of U.S.S.R. for the Russian oil region, the 
Caucasus site.s of atomic bomb.s i)ro(hietion, 
important hydro-'clccLric jmwer stations ami the 
[tki'ainian coal and ste(;l comi>lex arc all within 
the hitting ilistance for a would-be aggressor. 
From the view-point of land strategy the Middle 
East ])rovide.s j-.xrelleul ])o.sition.i tor amphi¬ 
bious landing in order to altack llie Soviet laaiu- 
land througli a thuisl in Bulgaiia. liesitles 
the Middle Ka.st air-space being centrally located 
is in a contiolling jto-ition for air-roiite.'' between 
Europe, Africa, South Asia and powers north 
of the Middle Cast. It is an all-weather year- 
round !iir-rout(>. To tliwart the Rus-ian designs 
for a sphere of influ-; nee in tlie .Mitidic East, to 
wind) tile veak, strif(‘-torn and virtually 
defenceless Ar.ab natienis are vulnerable, the 
l-'.S.A. has forged out. eolk'elive .security 
arrangeim’iit.s like MEDt't and SEA'l'O and 
linking tli(. .''.•luic with IsATd lliroinjli / ommon 
member hi]) and other bilateial ariangement.;. 
'J’o proji op tile def'. ii.<>ive e.‘i|)aeilies of the 
MEDO member.', and other i»artners in the 
defen.vive alliances sponsored by E.S.A., the 
latter eountiy has ‘extended eiiormou.s dollar airl 
and tee.’inieal a.s.si'tancc to niodemi.'e tlie 
deienee (qiiijimont and save the stiiggering 
economies fiom collajise. 

'I’i.e threat of milituTy t'neiieleriieiit ariwv 
serious as U.l^.A. secured miiitaiy bas’C' from 
some of the MEDO mnintrie.s. The TI.S.S.R. 
engaged itself in a series of eoId-Wiir movi's to 
counter-act the po.sjtion of jolvantagc gained by 
the U.S.A. It sought to jidiieve this by bolster¬ 
ing a feeling of strong antipathy again.^t the 
Western powers through an alliance witli the 
nationalist eau.?e, hy cnconrnging the cause of 
})Ositivo neutralism iind by fomenting the dis¬ 
content against the pro-Western rulcr.i! liy 
using as a tool a fanatic, leftist labour-offendi 
moi ement. It had its tools ready at hand—^the 
jobless unsettled refugees for whom any change 
could be for better only, the educated women 


who found it impossible for tliemselvea to re¬ 
concile their status with the medieval social 
structure, the educated students who had 
really no i)roductivc opportunity in an 
economically static society, the half-cducatcd, 
scmi-.‘<killcd labour that was allui'cd by the pro- 
miso.s of a ,fnuch better deal in the Compiunist 
regime than it could e.\'pcct within the eifisting 
.socio-economic structure of the society.* The 
peasant, however, was still loyal to the tradi¬ 
tional social value.s and its institutions de.spite 
volatile leftist propaganda to sever him. 
Besidt's, the Soviet diplomacy tried to over¬ 
come tile resi.stauoe of a suspicious attitude 
agaivxi, b’ommunism by sending cultural mis¬ 
sions and groups of Muslim pilgrims carefully 
seb'cK'd fiom its Aluslini rcpublic.s. These be¬ 
haved o.stensibly like d('vouL Alusliins, attend¬ 
ing their piaycrs and religious functions and 
I lying to convince their Aral) brethren, that the 
('ominuni-t U.S.S.R. provided full liberty in 
r('ligiou.s matters. The objectives of moves 
like this, attended by a loud fanfuie of ])ubli- 
cily, were u.^ually to allay the fear that the 
materialist 1 C and atludslie apjnoach was in- 
ccii'Etent with th'- Arab way of life for which 
tl.i’ fidtli in one Cod was the central theme, 
d’he Soviet indirect off-cnsive also took advant¬ 
age of financial crises by constantly jilaying the 
theme of tlie inequity of social order and appal¬ 
ling poverty in the Arab land through its own 
I'lO'S and radio, through the aid and advice to 
the local Communist, partie.s led by Moscow- 
trained leaders. 

The ai’ou.'^al of xeno])hobe nationalism wa.s 
bound to undermine the Wc.-tern influence 
while the fomentation of discontent w’as designed 
to jiroducc seriou.-i crevices in the cxi'^ting social 
.s'.’u'ture, A nation looking for stability, secu¬ 
rity and new values of social order outside both 
those ajiproachcs was more likely to see iu 
(aimmunism an effective alternate for rebuilding 
the structure of human relationship. Besides, 
the careful infiltration of the. Communists in 
the nationalistic, movements and taking over 
the nucleus of its terroristic cells could deflect 
tile same towards the desired purposes at the 
opportune moment. 

The Soviet policy also allied itself—and 
still continues to do so—with neutralist leaders 
who fear the dreadful consequences o£ the pos- 
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sibility of a conflict between the two power- 
blocs and seek an independent line without 
alignment with any of the power-blocs. The 
) position has its risks and advantages. The 
risk is that they may be loft without any power¬ 
ful friends and the advantages are those con¬ 
cessions which a marginal position like this is 
likely to bring. The refusal of E^pt to join 
MEDO, the union with Syria, the possibilities 
of reversal in the policy of Iraq with the revo¬ 
lutionary change in the government and the 
f fii'.ourablo Saudi Arabian attitude has resulted 
in cawing out of the Middle East a sizeable 
ui'utialist area which seeks to pursue an in- 
(lopendcnt line. The II.S.S.R. has precipitated 
(ho matter further hy supplying modern arms 
and jet planes lo the Egyjit whieh has caused 
an arms-raee between Egypt-led e(juntric.s and 
fb-rael, ]j(banon and other MEDO countries— 
ail at high tension with the former. Once again 
the Arabs me liiiding them.'-elves being handled 
like pawns on the i;Iiess-board of global strategy 
in tile [)owcr-game bet wet n tlic two giant 
i ystem'. 

Tiik Ciioior of tith Path 

The causes of instability and turmoil in 
the Middle East have been traced to the several 
contributoiy causes—the meddling in Arab 
atfairs on tiie part of some Western powers in 
ilie balance ot fiower stniggle, the impact of 
Western technological civilization with its in¬ 
duced thirst for industrialisation, the upsurge 
of Arab nationalism, llie impact of libertarian 
civilization with its forms but witliout its norms, 
tile pressure from the egalitarian Communist 
outlook, the arrest of cultural growth for the 
lust four centuries, etc. It depends upon the 
Arab people themselves and the consent of the 
world opinion as to the choice of a suitable 
path to ensure a peaceful, prosjierous and pro¬ 
gressive civilization in the Arab land—once a 
cradle of civilizations. 

The fundamental problem for Arabs—and 
for other people too—is to gather the techno¬ 
logical ekments of the civilization into a 
meaningful whole and base the same upon the 
foundations of a correct view of relationship 
oetween the individual, the collectivity and the 
vmiverse. The democratic solution with its 
emphasis upon the right of self-determination 


for the individual and the collectivity and the 
assurance of the right to cultivate individual 
diffei’cnces has been deflected towards an atomis¬ 
tic egoism of persons, parties and nations, clamor¬ 
ous of rights upon each other, but failing to 
cultivate consciously and adequately the obli¬ 
gations and sense of responsibility for mutual 
fulfil lin-f'nt. The process may head towards end¬ 
less squabbling, mutual acrimony and blaming 
till society realises the danger of disintegration 
under (he pressure of self-seeking individuals 
and their selfish collectivities which are largely 
based ui)on the programmes of common econo¬ 
mic interests and fed and sustained by a threat 
to overthrow and be overthrown by rival par¬ 
ties and powers. The totalitarian solution, 
w'h( thcr of Communist or Fascist type, wdth its 
arfirmalion of the solidarity of the individual 
with the collectivity, class or nation, may en¬ 
force so strict a conformity ns to muzzle the 
play of the forces leading to progressive re¬ 
construction through the law ot individual 
variation whicli Nature intends to use for the 
realisation of the deeper purposes behind the 
evolution of the species of Homo Sapiens. The 
cult of nationalism, the way which Dirkcy and 
Jiilian clioso and tlie one which i.s attracting the 
otlier Arab countries too may tempt the Arab 
leaders sever their emotional attachment from 
tlio past in their youthful ardour for building 
a new people out of the foundations of a new 
eultiire, more progressive and more adoptive. 
This task, on consideration, must be found in¬ 
fested with insufierable difficulties for the fac¬ 
tors that go into the intiking of the eomraunity- 
languago, common experienecs of historical 
eomradeship. traditions, a distinctive way of 
living, feeling and acting in some characteristic 
situations and so on must make it impossible 
to insulate the past from wielding its influence 
over the ncn-culhural foundations. If this pro¬ 
cess is pushed too further, a chronic amount of 
insecurity and a feeling of meaninglessness which 
too sharp a break from continuity involves may 
haunt the peoph* unless they choose to depend too 
much upon (he experiences of the people who 
have already learnt to live in accordance with 
the postulates of the new' culture. A process of 
imitation, even blin<l aping, may ensue giving 
a momentary satisfaction to the initiated few 
till something deep within the thinker himself 
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calls aloud in a rebellious note; “Are we in¬ 
tended to be a carbon copy of this or that 
culture?” 

Tile way which the refurmist movement 
has gone does not seem to give a satisfying 
solution to the problem till it gathers the 
elements of individuality in the culture and 
integrates the technological ehancnts of the 
twentieth century civilization and the new 
norms within its outlook. A religion 
ariestcd in growth for centuries cannot liold 
together the society through tlie simple force 
of traditional inertia and conservatism against 
the powerful oaslaughts of the progress-hungry 
forces, unless it is renovated to a.ssimilate the 
new gains which the human race has adiievcd 
in its march through the centuries. 

A neutralism motivated by the negative 
fears of being crushed under the wt'ight of 
)K)wer-bIocs, or the selfish motives of seeking 
concessions through the careful manipulation 
of its position and avoid all risks and respon¬ 
sibilities attendant upon such gains may hardly 
survive the force of world opinion unless it 
justifies itself by the necessity of preserving 
and promoting a way of living which if allowed 
lo flower would make useful contribution in 
solving the riddle of existence. 

The bolstering of an egoistie. lU'gativc and 
xenophobi' nationalism may .serve its original 
purpo.'e of uniting the people under the stre.'js 
of a common external threat and displacing the 
aggre.ssion born of frustration though only 
inadecpiately, but in the long run it must 
generate tensions and eonfliets. By evading the 
real issues it may only postpone the day of 
severe catastrophe and by an obstinate refusal 
to accept what new and fresh in the civili¬ 
zation it may only invito the days of anxieties 
when the j^ast storks of eidtural experiences 
have lain out or an* inadequate to meet the 
current requirements without an open-minded 
commerce or borrowing. 

The Arabs have been caught up by the 
aquisitivc and mechanical outlook of the West 
expressed in that alluring phrase ‘standard of 
living’ and ‘.scientific planning for the use of 
resoureos and man-power.’ 

The religion of human brotherhood and 


solidarity has to he based not upon a 
dogma—libertarian or egalitarian—supported 
jireeariously by the expansive and aggressive 
ego-forces but upon the deeper truths of human 
existence. 

If this were an acceptable approach, the 
central luoblcm for the Arab people—or for 
that reason other peoples too—is to identify its 
own individuality expressed in its millcnium-old 
culture and develop the same as its owm contri- 
hiilion to the secret strivings of the humanity 
and for that matter tlie Cosmic Nature. If 
that were accepted as a long-term task for a 
peniilc. its cnergie.? have to bo devoted to its 
aclikvemenls, avoiding alluring bye-paths and 
lanes and evaluating the situations in terms of 
the over-all objective accepting or rejecting 
tin* or that alternative with a more or less 
degn'c of cmi»h;isis but with eyes fixed upon 
the chief aim. The ]>oli(ical bubbles or even 
(inancial exigencies may not be insuperable 
ohstack’s, provided a proper ]terspeetive is 
taken of tlie situation and the elements for 
empliasis are seleetocl after careful evaluation. 
Tile establisliment of free institutions may be 
fouiul dc.sirable to liberate tliouglit without 
which the task of di.scovery is rendered futile 
and some form of oconomi<> planning and effec¬ 
tive organisation may be needed to gather the 
mateiial elements of the culture and release 
energie.s for dealing with moiv' .subtle ]irobleins. 
But they need not be regarded as ends in them- 
seK-es, with an air of sanctity attached to them. 
Tlioie has to be modifications and reca.sting.s 
in the vehicles of the civilization to accommo¬ 
date the growth of its spirit. It w'ould be re¬ 
peating the mistakes of the old—exchanging the 
shackles of tradition with tho.sc of meaning¬ 
less conformity to modernity. Even the pre¬ 
sence of Israel need not cause consternation 
for the Arab land is replete ■with the tales.of 
the genii wdio have shown marked ability to 
integrate the elements of a novel culture and 
establish the liberal traditions of cultural 
exchange. Let us hope that Arab culture would 
recognise the central problem of gathering the 
(icments of its cultural health and solve the 
problem of living with their human and mate¬ 
rial environment more successfully. 
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By D. V. REGE, i.c.s. (Retd.) 

BADRINATH Is oDo of tlic four liolicst places in Our party of nine including two children 
India, the other three being Rameshwar, and two servants left Indore on the 15th June 
Dwaraka and Jagannath Puri, It is situated in and reached Rishikesh on the dTth. Next 
ritai'khand, i.e., the Garhwal portion of the morning, we left for Shrinagar (66 miles) by 

bus aJid halted there for the 
niglit in the Kali Kamlwala 
(Jharmahah which is a commo* 
(lions double-storied building 
on the bank of the Alaknanda. 
Thilike other dharmfthnlas or 
rhatiiff, it has a bath-room 
and lavatories. On the way is 
Deva{)rayag on the confluence 
of the Alaknanda and Bhagi- 
rathi and the united stream is 
iK iiceforth known as the Ganga. 
lli'i’c? Shri Ramachandra is 
said to have i)raetised penance 
for a thousand years to get rid 
of the sin of killing Ravan, a 
Brahman. .Shrinagar was the 
old capital of Tehri State till 
1S03 when it was reded to 
tile British along with the 
eastern half of the State for 
their hel]i in driving back 

, . , the Gurkhas. The famous 

Badrmatb Temple 








Himalayas which is eonsi- 
derotl as the 'J'apoblnnni of 
India. This holy land has 
Ix-en hallowed witii the asso¬ 
ciation of numerous sages in the 
past who had their hermitages 
here and practised austerities 
to attain divine knowledge. 
Some of the later Vedic liymus 
and major portions of the 
Tpanishadas were composed in 
this land. In his gupha, i.e., 
cave at Mana, near Badrinath 
the great sago Vyas divided 
the Vedas into four parts and 
compiled the various Puranas 
including the Mahabharata. 
It is, therefore, naturally 
the ambition of evciy de¬ 
vout Hindu to visit the place 
described in the scriptures as 
. he.avcn on earth once in his life 
to escape from the recurring 
cycle of births and deaths. 



Nilksntha 
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Kflmaleshwar temple dedicated to Shiva is here. Pindar which comes from the Pindar glacier. 
It is said that while worshipping Shiva*with a Here famous Kama of the Mahabharata is said 
thousand blue lotuses, Vishnu found one lotus to have performed austerities in honour of the 


missing which the god had secretly removed to sun god. 



Then comes Nandprayag where the 
Mandakini joins Alaknanda. 
The place is locally known ns 
‘Kanasu’, i. e., Kanvashrama 
4 and is associated w’itlr the 
romance of Du^hyanta * and 
Shakuntala, 

We hired dandies for 
for ladies and ponies for 
children at Pipalkoti through 
the Registration office and 
started our trek to Badrinath, 
a distance of 37 miles, in the 
afternoon. The road is motor- 
able for 18 miles more, i.e., 
up to Joshimath, but the 
rickety hridfic on the Alak¬ 
nanda at Belnkuehi, six 
miles from I'ipalkoti, is {lood 
■f'noiudi for jeeps and small 
ears but not for hu.sc.s. Buses 
ply up to Belakuchi, but on 
that day the road wws 
Ulocked bv a landslide 


Badrinath Pun 

t<'st Ids devotee. Vishnu sup¬ 
plied the nns.'^ing lotus by offer¬ 
ing one of his own lotus-likc 
eyes and reeeive<l the Rudar- 
simn (’liakra in nj)i)pr’ciation 
of hi*i devotion. Here we en¬ 
gaged for our luggage four 
Ne})ali porUrs who were 
pioved to be troublesome. It 
is alwajs better to engage 
porters at th.(> bus terminus. 

We bft Slirinagar at 5 a.m. 
next day and reached Pipalkoti 
(09 miles) by noon. 

On the way is Rudra- 
prayag on (he junction of the 
Mandakini and Alaknanda 
The road to Kedarnath (48 
miles) branehos from hero and 
runs along the bank of the 
Mandakini. Fifteen miles 
from Rudraprayag is Gau- 
I'har which was the land¬ 
ing ground for the now- 
defunct ‘Himalaya Airways Ltd.’ 


due to rains. We, there¬ 
fore, had to follow the 



ICeshavprayag 


Six miles footpath and reached Garudganga in the even- 


beyond is Kamaprayag situated at the meeting ing where we stayed in the fairly good Kali 
place of the Alaknanda and Karnaganga or Kamliwala Dharmshala. Wc started early 
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next morning and reached the dreaded Fatal- 
ganga in a couple of hours. For a mile and a 
liair the path runs over a huge landslide and 
the boulders above appear to be so perilously 
placed as if they would fall down if one just 
•coughed a little.’ The rivulet meanders about 
a thousand feet below, justifying its came. This 
was the most thrilling and dangerous part of 
our journ-cy and wc heaved a sigh of relief 
when we successfully negotiated it. The road 
via Bclakuchi bypasses Patalganga. After 
halting for lunch at the Gulabkoti Inspection 
House, u-e pushed along and reached Joshi- 
math al about 9 p.m. after covering a distance 
of 15 milcs during the clay. It was raining and 
wo had sonic difficulty in finding the Inspection 
House. 

Joshiinath or Jyotimiath, 6,105 feet high, 
is one of tho four monasteries established by the 
great Shankarachaiyu who revived Hinduism 
in India and died at Kedarnath at the early 
ago of 32 in Hu: eighth century. When the 
K’lnplc at Badrinalh is closed during the win¬ 
ter, the festival image of the god is brought 
here for worslii}). Joshimath has several tem- 
jdes ineluding the famous Narsimha temple. 
The image of Narsimha is of black marble and 
the left hand is withered. It is said that when 
the hand Avill be broken due to accumulation of 
sins, tlie Nara and Karayan mountains which 
flank the Badrinath tcraiilc will meet blocking 


associa^d with King Pandu who stayed here 
with his two wives and it was here that the 
five Pandavas were born. It has two very old 
temples said to have been built by them. One 
of them contained four valuable copper plates 
which are now kept in the Badrinath temple. 
We left for Badrinath (10 miles) on the 22nd 
morning and hailed at Ilanuman Chatti for 
rest. There is a fairly steep ascent of nearly 
4.000 feet from here to Badrinath which is 
10,244 feet high and it is advisable to hire 
ponies here to climb the ascent. About a mile 
before Badrinath, when the ascent is over, one 
gets a view of the temple from a spot called 
‘Devadarshini dwar’. Wc stayed in Badrinath 
for three nights as enjoined in the scriptures, 
'flic Inspection House overlooks the town and 
temple of Badrinj^th and commands a glorious 
view of the peak of Kilkantha, 21,640 feet high, 
which looks like ‘a magnificent pyramid of 
frozen silver against the limpid blue sky'. 

The present temple is ‘painfully’ modem 
and has Ijeon recently electrified. In tho sanc¬ 
tum sanctorum, along with the principal image, 
are the imago,^ of the two brothers, Nara and 
Narayan, Narad, Ganesh, Kuber and 
Uddhava. The golden canopy of the temple was 
given by Maliarani Ahalya Bai Holkar of 
Indore. The Rawal or priest is always a 
Nambudri Brahman appointed by the Ruler of 
Tehri State. He alone can touch the image, 


the w^ay to the temple and that the new place unlike in Kedarnath where the pilgrims tradi- 
of worship will be Bhavishya Badri, about tionally embrace the Linga. Below the temple, 
eight milcs to the north-cast of Joshimath. We about 75 feet away, are the three kunds or 
loft next morning at 10 after a light meal for cisterns, viz., Taplakund, Naradkund and 
Pandukeshwar (9 miles). The usual rule in the Suryakund. Tlic Taptakund which is served by 
Himalayas is to start in the small hours of the a sulphur spring has a temperature of 129® 
morning before sunrise and to reach the des- F and is close to the icy waters of the Alak- 
tination by about 10 to avoid the scorching nanda. It is surrounded by the five shilas or 
sun. But we could not follow the wholesome rocks named after Narad, Varash, Narsimha, 


rule as the ladies and the children in the party Garud and Markandcya. About a furlong from 
could not just manage to get up \’ery early in the temple is Brahmakapal where the fifth 
the morning. Fortunately we were not much head of Brahma cut off by Shiva is said to have 
troubled by the sun as the weather was gene- fallen. Here, if oblations are offered to the 
rally cloudy and the. altitude beyond Joshimath manes, there is no need to give them again. 


is high. There is a steep descent for about a Unlike Kedarnath, Badri Narayana is a 
mile and half from Joshimath to Vishnuprayag, creation of Shri Shankaracharya. It is said 
where the Alaknanda and Dhauli meet in a that when he visited the place, he had a vision 
'•fcV boisterous embrace, causing the waters to boil in his dream that an idol was lying imlhersed 


and fume on the rocky bed. Pandukeshwar is in the Naradkund. He took it out and installed 
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it as Badri Narayana, i.e., Vishnu, Afi it was 
under water for years, it lias lost its features, 
as can be seen when it is batlied in the morning 
before being clothed in ceremonial dress. It is 
in the padmcimna pose and is unlike the usual 
Vishnu image; it looks more like an image of 
Buddha or iShiva. The name of the place is 
Badrinath while the deity is called Badri 
Narayana. In this part of the Himalayas, a 
place is invariably named after its deity, c.g., 
Kedarnath, Tunganath, CJopeshwar, etc. it is, 
therefore, clear that originally this was a 
Shaivite ])lacc of worship with Badrinath as tlic 
deity. The Bhagwat Purana states that while 
shuffling his mortal coil, Hhri Kiishna told 
Uddhava to go to his Badarikasliram,* which 
was like the eighth heaven in this world.f 
The Lord of Badri, i.e., Badrinath is also des¬ 
cribed as having his seat amidst the five shilas 
mentioned above.** There arc no her trees in 
Badrinath and they could not have been there 
before also as they cannot grow at this altitude. 
In a niche in the Taptakimd which is situated 
amidst the five sfhdas is seen even today a 
cluster of 2{K)-300 stone hers oozing water on a 
stone-b'/if/a below. There, is, thcrefoiv, no doubt 
that Ihe real Badrinatli i.s in this niche in the 
Taptakimd. Being in the Taptakund. the 
(ibhisheka on Ihe lingn is ensured even in winter 
when no worship of Badri Narayana is possible 
at Badrinath. During the heyday of Buddhism, 
there must liav*’ b('('n a temple here dedicated 
to Lord Buddha and when that religion declined 
in India, the idol was apparently thrown in the 
neighbouring Narndkuiul hy the Hindus. Later 
it was rescued by Shankaraeharya and in¬ 
stalled as Badri Narayana. It may be asked 
why Shankaraeharya in.«talled the' imago as 
Badri Narayana instead of Badrinath. Apart 
from the fact that Shiva was originally a non- 
Aryan god, he clearly wanti'd to create a centre 
of worship which would bring the Hindus and 
Buddhists together and named the liuddha 
image as Badri Narayana, i.e., Vishnu, who is 
supposed to have been bom as Buddha in his 
ninth incarnation. That this image was origin- 

* ' 


ally of Buddha is also shown by the fact that 
when the idol is bathed in the morning, it is 
called Nirvana Darshan, as the word Nirvana 
is particularly associated with the Buddhist 
faith. Further, it is a place of pilgrimage for 
Tibetan Lamas and certain Tibetan monasterie.s 
])ay it tribu'le even today. The Jains, to(^ think 
that this idol in Yogic posc is of Parshujanath, 
one of their Tirlhankars. In fact, it is only this 
idol of Badri Narayana in the whole of India 
which fully illustrates the idea contained in the 
famous Sanskrit ver.se: 

'‘IMay that Ilari, the Lord of the Universe, 
grant us our desires; he who is worshipped {I'm 
S hiva by the Shaivites, as Brahma by the 
\'e(lautists, as Buddha by the Biiddhi.^l.s, us 
Supreme vSpirit by the logicians who arc ach'p^ 
in the mc’ans of arriving at correct knowledge, 
as Superior Divinity by the Jains and as reli¬ 
gious rite b.v the followers of the !Miniausa 
philosophy!"* 

A mile beyond Badrinath i.s Mana fold 
Manibliadrashrama), our last village on the 
Tibetiin border. Tlorc is Keshavprayag formed 
by Ibe meeting of the Alaknaiida with Sava- 
swati. Closi' by arc Vya.« Gupha and Ganesh 
Giipba where Vyas and Ganesh, .“icribe of the 
Mahabharata, aiv alleged to bav'c lived. Vyas 
Gupha is about 25 ft. X 12 ft. at its wi it 
and ha,s an image of Hanuman in it.s enelosu. . 
Ganesh Guidia is smaller still and lias an in«J 
of Gnnesh in it. Two miles away is Vusudharn. 
a lofty waterfall over 400 feet in heigJit. With 
the sim’.s rays ‘playing on those waters like 
(lancing rainbows’ Vasudhara is a most en¬ 
chanting sight. About five mih'S beyond is the 
peak of Alakajiuri, the abode of Kuber, the 
god of wealth, from where the Alaknanda which 
is a constant companion of the pilgrims from 
Devajirayag to Badrinath takes its origin. 
Further, about 15 miles from Badrinatli is 
Satyapath or Satopanth lake at an altitude of1 
'14,400 feet. A little beyond, the Himalayan 
peaks rising one above the other appear like a 
flight ol steps which is called Swargarohan, 

♦ 4 ?rgqT«^ fsfiq fflr i 
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i.e., ladder of heaven. 'Hiough the Fandavas 
are sometimes said to have followed this path 
on their way to heaven, they actually took the 
(treat snowy road of the ‘Maha Prasthan’ at 
Kcdarnath. ^ 

From Ghat Chatti, a mile before Pandu> 
keshwar from Joshimath side, b/anches the 
b.'idle path to the world-famous valley of 
flowers and to Hemakund or Lokapal. The 
valley, locally known as the Bhuindar valley 
fter the name of the last village in it, was dis¬ 
covered and so named by Mr. F. S. Smythe, 
leader of the Kamet e.xps'dition in 1931. It has 
■». prc'^usioii of variety of flower.s some of which 
are '‘cly seen eh^ewhere in the world. Lady 
.lane, "ster-in-h w of Lonx ^lalifax, who was 
collecti.ig some rare specimen, for the K-ew 
warden .slipped and was kiliL here. Guru 
'"ovind Singh is .said to hex ixracti'-cd penance 

Hemakund in one oi his b^rth.. and 

received divine command to be r. )orii for 
i.wcseivation ol religion. The ph'^o wxs dis- 
(''tt’cred in 1936 and the Sikhs have bu it s big 
Siifinc and Gurudwara tJiere. Here rl an -iti- 
indo of 1 \ 25 (: feet, is a lake of crystal . 

*01 which is indci;d a bcanty spot in this 
part of the Himalayas . nd hf,s uidst eternal 
snows. From Ghat, there is conunon path up 
to Ghangariyn (7 miles), which has ” Forest 
Rest House. From here -he vttlley o* i’ ers 
i vhroc miles to the north-we.' liema- 

xurd is two miles to *hc north- ist ir e is 
a Government guide, Monni h, .e 
village Wnn, two miles from Ghf 
available at Ghat for Rs. 24 at tlu ate •' 
rupee one i>er mile, and it is ad'"'^abic *■ nave 
them as the trip, especially to llen.okunf » 
very strenuous. The best time to s^, the ’'"alic 
is from mid-July to the end -^f Auguf»^ wiion it 
i'! in full bloom. 

Badrinath is the easiest of ab tiie four 
fihamas or holy places in GarLwal Himalayas 
and it will be still easier when a purca bridge 
is built on the Alaknanda t Bclakucb It will 
then mean only a walk of *9 •ni’’s from Joshi¬ 
math . It is hoped that the ino^ar r ad will not 
be taken still further, as it will spoil the charm 
and sanctity of Badrinath, The best time to 
do the pilgrimage is about the beginning of 
September when everything is clean and green 
AAd there we very few pilgrime and almost no 

t 
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flies which are a great nuisance id r 

The Inspection Houses on the road wfaicli W ' 
provided with flush are a veritable blessing for 
those who require a little privacy for bathing 
and answering calls of nature. They should be. 
reserved by writing to the Executive Engineer, 
Garhw al Provincial Division (Buildings and. 
Roads), Pauri, District Garhwal, in good time. 
The motor road cut out of rocks is very narrow 
at several places, has numerous hairpin bends 
and is more hazardous than the road in the 
Banihal Pass. It is only the skill and strong 
nerves of the drivers which saves many an 
accident. The words 'God, you are our only 
hclp’f painted on the back of several buses 
correctly dej>ict the attitude of the drivers as 
v\-rll as of the passengers. It would be better if 
the State Transport Corporation were to take 
up the pilgrimage rout<', as the private buses 
are rickety and the drivers arc often rude and 
unhelpful. 

Though the Badri Narayana temple is rich 
and receives large sums from thousands of pil¬ 
grims who visit it every year, little has been 
done by the Temple Committee for the com- 
fort.'i of the pilgrims or for improving the sani¬ 
tation of the town. In the reading room attached 
to the tempi", only one- or two-week-old issues 
of the Hindu were available. There does not 
ROC to be any proper check on the income and 
c yy'cr.diturc of the temple, and a judicial 
iiv’niry is said to be in progress into the 
alleged embezzlement of the temple funds. 
Badrinath Puri is liable to damage by aval- 
■irK (1 hou,scs and even the temple building 
I T t)eer damaged in the past. The proposal 
•■) it a township on the other side of the 
appears to have been shelved. The Pandas 
ail- ■ )t allowed to enter the temple with their 
clients and seem to be less rapacious than their 
('onfreres elsewhere. It would be worthwhile to 
have a legislation on the lines of the one in the 
Madras State to control temple funds and regu¬ 
late religious observances in Badrinath and 
other holy places in Uttar Pradesh. 

If a few precautions are taken, pilgrims 
■will not suffer from any bad effects on their 
health. It is essential to have inoculation 
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against cholera and to preserve the certificate 
for inspection. T^ip water is available'every¬ 
where and should be boiled or treated with 
))otas8ium permanganate. River water should 
not be u«ed on any account. Fresh and light 
food should be taken and trekking should start 
before sunrise and end by about 10 or 11 at the 
latest. A few essential medicines, an iron- 
tapped stick, torch apd a rain coat will be very 
useful. Milk, rice and potatoes arc easily 
available on tlie road. 


Old persons and their grandchildren fo^ 
a goodly proportion of the pilgrims, 
come from all parts of India and emphasise the 
potency of the Hindu faith and the funda¬ 
mental unity of the country. The area from 
Nandprayag to Keshavprayag is called Badri 
Vishal. In this holy region, ‘none of th^ stiff¬ 
ness of a meaner world prevails’ and th^ usual 
eheorful and fraternal salutation of the pilgrims 
to one another on the road is ‘Jai Badri 
Vishal’. 

0 ;- 


ORIGINALITY IN ART—ARTIST’S VIEW 
By RUDHIR KHASTGIR. 


rrin,r-ii)al, Ooi't, CofJ<‘<ir of 

A -NKW interpretation in artistic creation is 
very difficult indeo<l. ft is only n few highly 
imaginative persons, who have experienced 
and drunk the nectar of God’s innunurable 
forms of creation, can produce something 
original. Not only by true and life-like 
interpretation but sometimes by sublimating 



By Sudbir Khastglr 
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the ideas and forms entirely in a dillcrent way 
depending mainly on unconscious and imagina¬ 
tive expression. 

Yet, it is rather difficult to find any¬ 
thing truly original, when you compare, 
the creation of man with the Master-creator’s 
eternal and infinite chain of creation. Repeti¬ 
tion is going on everywhere, in every life— 
human, animal, insect or plant. This cycle 
has been moving with the eternal changes 
for centuries after centuries, birth fojtowcd 
by death, day followed by night, happiness 
by sorrow. \Vc are born to die: fully 
knowing and experiencing this fact one can¬ 
not possibly do original and creative work. 
^ et we do, we do enjoy a glorious sunrise, 
we enjoy and appreciate all the beautiful 
things God has given ns and around us and 
we sing and dance in ecstasy to express our 
feelings. God’s greate.st gift to human beings 
is to bless mankind with the sensitivity 
and ca])acity to love. One cannot weigh love. 
It i.s unfathomable as well. The depth of 
it depends on the capacity of each individual 
being. The creative urge in a man is the 
outcome of this great gift. Prom this foun¬ 
tain of love, we arc inspired to express our 
feelings of gratitude in various di^rent and 
original forms. It is not sheer duty, it is the 
idle enchanting discovery of the' victvUss 
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Old Tree (.oils) . 
By Sudhir Khastgir 


winged inspiration ol new ideas and forms 
in Nature. We are kindled by the overwhel¬ 
ming inspiration conveyed to us by God’s 
innumerable creations and wo want to 
interpret cternily in our own way. This is 
keeping up of the tradition, connecting thd 
link with the groat and cver-ohanging 
evolution. 

Repetition is the keynote of all designs 
in Nature, we find by proper repetitidn dy¬ 
namic .force can be achieved. Yet too much 
of it may be taken as the sign of weakness 
and stagnation. The more the artists see and 
deeply study Nature the more are they near 
to the beauties of various forms and figures, 
which can be found in it. They are thrilled 
to become one with it, their hearts vibrate 
being in tune with the ever-lasting celestial 
music. It is with the help of that vibration 
that artists create works of originality. 

Yet is there any other way to express 
one’s own originality ? Yes, but one has to 
be a master-artist with varied experiences 
and above all with a sympathetic sonl and 
understanding power to divulge in such me¬ 
thods oi expression. Porush—the Almighty 
Creator^snrely never believes in only rtiff 
rules anil MgolatioiMlk Indian ophUoSphy says, 
Purush the etemid reflects himself in the ever- 


moving Prakriti, hence the ever-changing 
world is created. To acheive something great 
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and original one has surely to reflect,oneself 
in nature and then to get the power to defy 
the laws of nature. That is why I think 
Poet Tagore admired God and said in one of 
his writings, ‘T love my God, because He 
has given me the freedom and power to defy 
Him.” Experienced artists only with great 
imagination possess such dynamic power to 
defy the Laws of nature. They acquire this 
power to distort by tlu-ir vast experience's. 



To the Market 
Rjr Sudhir Kbaatg^r 


DistortioD by them become things of beauty 
and joy for ever, and a thing of great 
originality receives the touch of eternity 
there. 

But this sort of distortion in art should 
not be made a formula for the inexperienced 
artists to copy. The individual styje and 
technique of an experienced artist is hie 
own personal achievement. By copying or 
imitating the style and technique of a great 
artist, one cannot get a reognition or prove 
his identity. In reality, there is one master 
hand, Abauiudra Nath Tagore, but there are 
hundreds to follow his dynamic brush. There 
is one Nandalal Bose but a nun)bcr to be 
kindled by his great work. It is neither 
of any use blaming the mediocres who cannot 
show their originality nor it is right to 
blame the great artists because mediocres 
copy thorn. Artists with originality do and 
should adore and respect each other and try 
to understand each other. If they don’t they 
are jealous and not worthy to be called 
artists with originality. To be jealous is to 
reveal your own weakness. You accept the 
superiority of the other. That is not the end. 
To be an artist is to be a worshipper of 
Eternity. To be jealous, in other words, is to 
have the feelings of self. Yon should remember 
you arc to liave the touch of the bliss, • to 
be anointed by the grace of eternity. One 
has to rise above it to touch the greatness, t 








LEO TOLSTOY’S INDIAN CORRESPONDENTS 


Wb stood inside the famous "steel” room of the 
IjCo Tolstoy archives in Moscow, looks like 
u huge safe, with its walls, floor and ceiling 
made of steel. The manuscripts, diaries and 
letters of the great writer arc carefully prc. 
served here. : , i 



Ijco Tolstoy and his wife Sophia I'oiuioy 


One of the armoured safes in the room wat 
opened for us to see. In it there were letters 
from lands of the East, from India, China, 
•fapan, Egypt, Syria, Iran, Turkey and other 
countries. The great artist and humanist had 
friends and admirers all over the world. 

Copies of letters which Tolstoy sent in 
were kept in the adjoining safes. Some of 
them were 3(M0 pages long, in fine, closely 
written hand. 


I was shown a thick packet with "India” 
written on it. Sheets of paper and envelopes, 
yellowing with age, have been carefully 
smoothened out and wrapped in special paper to 
protect them from dust and moisture. The post" 
marks read Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Gur- 
daspur, Moradabad, Bangalore, Gurukul 
Kangri, Some of the letters had come from 
villages and even small hamlets of India. 

I looked through some of the-letters from 
the Indian correspondents. There was one 
letter, written by G. D. Kumar, a young 
teacher, who had emigrated to Canada. The 
author of the letter wrote about the cruel per¬ 
secution of Indian patriots, the dire conditions 
of the people, and about the 20 million pieople 
who had died of hunger and disease. 

Tolstoy was especially touched by tlie 
letters of ordinary people. Almost each of them 
bears his note; 

"Very important”, "Must be answered.” 

Editors of newspapers and magazines, 
publishers and religious figures were amongst 
the numerous people who had regular corres¬ 
pondence with him. Their letters contain per¬ 
sonal requests and questions about the situa¬ 
tion in Europe and Asia, the Russian revolu- 
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I’liolOfitMl (opy of a k-ttcr <'X'hang(*d between IjOO 
Tobtov ;in<l Mahatma Oandhi in 1910 


tion, tile ways of d'ttx'Io])iiig India and the 
ancient religions of the East. . . . And quite 
naturally they were also interested in the work 
of the great writer, his plans and ideas, and 
asked permission to translate his works; they 
also requested him to send articles for their 
journals. 

Referring to the aims and principles of his 
publication, Dr. D. (iopal ('hetty, publisher 
of the Madras Journal The Nete Reformer 
wrote: 

“They are the same principles which you 
So nobly defend for the benefit of erring man¬ 
kind. I beg you, respectfully and humbly, to 
reply to nae and support me in this modest 
undertaking of mine.” (Retranslated from 
Ruesian). 

And Tolstoy replied immediately: 

“The aim of your publication, as outlined 
in your letter, ie the loftiest that mankind can 


l)ursue. . . . I am veiy much interested in 
Indian philosophy and the religious teachings 
of your great teachers. 

“The more place you will give in your 
magazine to the ideas of those men, the more 
interesting will it become for Western readers.” 

With the same feeling of sympathy and 
good-will Tolstoy replied to Professor Rama 
Deva, Editor of The Vedic Magazine, Profes¬ 
sor Suhrawardy, publisher of the Calcutta 
Journal, The lAght Of The World, 8. R. 
Chitale, a Bombay journalist and. Minni 
Robinson, publisher of a theosophical journal 
in Calcutta, and many others. 

The most important place among the 
letters written to Tolstoy by Indians is occu¬ 
pied, of course, by those sent by Mahatmn 
Gandhi. His correspondence with Tolstoy still 
continues to interest people,4ll over the world. 
Every now and then reproductions of 











of both th^se phiio$opl^8 appear in the world 
press. ; 

The first letter we pieked out of the packet 
of those Gandhi had written to Tolstoy had 
an intoisely^ passionate tone, bol^h wrathful 
and contemptuous of the South African racists 
and full of respect for and trust ip the ‘Rus¬ 
sian’ writer. Gandhi, writing as though to his 
best friend, spoke of the unequal struggle of 
the Indian patriots in' Transvaal and the per¬ 
secution to which they were subjected when 
defending the liberty and rights of man. 

Tolstoy’s reply to the first letter of Gandhi, 
who was at that time hardly known to him, 
was very touching. “May God help our dear 
brethren in Transvaal,” the Russian writer 
wrote. He went on to remark, “I can only re¬ 
joice that my letter has been translated into 
the Indian languages and is distributed.” 
(Retranslated from Russian). 

That is how the remarkable correspon¬ 
dence between the thinkers of the two countries 
began in 1909, a correspondence wdiich was 
destined to J)lay an important role in the 
rational liberation struggle of the peoples of 
the East. 

We had become so engrossed in reading 
these precious letters that we did not notice 
when a white-haired man. of average height, 


smiled (Cordially and rose from' the 
ing table and came over to us. This >! 

haired, but energetic-looking, old man 
to be Tolstoy’s friend, secretary and , 

Nikolai Gusev. He is still very alert lind is 
working on the manuscripts of the writer as 
before. At our request, he readily told us bow 
letters from India used to come to Yasnaya 
Polyana and with what interest the writer read 
them, and how', at times, he read the most 
interesting ones aloud right there and then to 
his close friends. Gusev spoke of Tolstoy’s 
profound respect for the Indian people, and 
recalled that back in 1886, in an article en¬ 
titled Abhut Life Tolstoy had wrritten: 

“The most uneducated“Indian .... is, 
beyond all comparison, more of a human be¬ 
ing than those people of our modem Euro- 
l)can society, who have become so brutalized, 
and who are flying all over the world along 
iron roads and who, by electric light and by 
means of the telegraph and telephone, show 
and proclaim to the entire world their bestial 
state.” 

As w'e were taking our leave, Gusev asked 
US to convey to our Indian friends and the 
readers of Tolstoy his heartiest, most friendly 
greetings. — UfiSR-ID . 

0 :- 


IRAQ—THE CRADLE OF CIVJUSATION 
By Z. H. K.4ZMr 


The spectacular coup d' etat carried out by 
the young Iraqi Army Officers on July 14, 
1958 had brought the world on the brink of 
tlie Third Global War. Although the Baghdad 
coup 'which struck down the pro-western 
Government of Nuri-al-Said like a lightning 
flash, took the world by surprise, the volcano 
of the anti-Western sentiments has actually 
been smouldering there since the creation of 
Israel. 

The antique land of Iraq is, however, much- 
^o-famillar with such -political upheavals for 
it has, during the course of its 6000-year-old 


history, witnessed the rise and fall of many a 
mighty kingdom and dynasty. In fact, 
land of terrestrial paradise has, from time 
immemorial, continued to be the cockpit of 
Western Asia. 

Iraq, the ‘land of the Two Rivers’, where 
Ur, Babylon and Nineveh thrived and flour¬ 
ished, is rightly said to be the ‘Cradle of 
Civilization’. I was thrilled as I walked and 
stood on their mins and the glories of their 
heyday passed in my imagination like a movie. 

Watered by the Tigris and Enphra^ the 
fertile soil of what is now Iraq mined tbe 
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httmaa race during its infancy and ga^e birth 
to most of the earliest civilizations. Promi¬ 
nent among them were the Sumerian, Akka¬ 
dian, Baby Ionian and Assyrian. The fore¬ 
fathers of mankind formed in the rich all a vial 
plains of those great rivers tlie first human 
settlement of whicii wc have record. Actually 



the bounteous nature endowed Iraq with such 
conditions as wort propitious to the growth 
of an organised society, the development of 
agriculture and industry, and tho communal 
life out of which grew the system of laws on 
which Hammurabi based his famous code. 

Though the antecedents of the first settlers 
of Iraq who used sickles of earthenware to 
cut crops ns early as the seventh miilenium 
B. C. are yet to be ascertained, tlio Sume¬ 
rians who came in the region in three waves— 
the first and third from Iranian highlands and 
the sextond from Anatolia (Turkey)—had by 
3000 B. C. fused themselves in one national 
entity and laid foundations of the earliest 
world civilization. The Sumerians, who shaved 
their beads and used tunic like woollen gar¬ 
ments, were tho firitt to exploit the secrets of 
science) medicine and astronomy. This was 
the first written script (cuneiform writing) 
andrthe credit for the invention ot the sun¬ 
dial and the division of the day into twelve 


Treamirce of the Assyrian art uneartlied 
at Nineveh 

Tho un'’overiag of the spacious tombs in 
tho royal cemetry at Ur has revealed that 
the Sumerian burial was more elaborate 
than that of the Egyptian. A Sumerian 
monarch was buried with his paraphernalia 
us well as with the retinue of his 
attendants—courtiers, servants, body-guards 
and musicians—bearing rich and precious 
objects. Even the chariots harnessed with 
oxen and asses were buried with their royal 
owner. All these apparently descended into 
the grave voluntarily, l«y down and drank a 
narcotic to ensure peaceful death. The 
archaeologists have tried to explain these 
strange burials in many ways yet tho signi¬ 
ficance of the fabulous sacrifices remains to 
this day an unravelled mystery of Sumoria. 
There is nothing in the Sumeriaan literature 
to elucidate them. And the dead caniK^ 
speak. 







A Sum^aa pity conaistod of onip-• aupprii^poaed tiieittaelyas <m. 
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ing temple bunt fo^ the ,,^rehtp ot their . appbrdlog'to the,-arohapologists. had .a poller' 



Babylonian way of decoration of their walls 


Imam Hii-siin at Kerbala, Iraq 


gods. With its floor covered by rush 
matting each dowelling was generally fnr- 
nbhed with tools, light tables and stands 
made of wood or reed. The unleavned 
wheat or barley breads, roasted fishes and 
Iambs, milk and barley soup, cheese and a 
variety of fruits (dates, grapes, figs and pome- 
granatos) and plenty of wino made up the 
menu of a Sumerian feast Theirs was a 
social system. Every Sumerian citizen lived 
more or less alike. 

The prosperity of this remarkable region, 
however, frequently exposed its inhabitants 
to the inroads of the envious neighbours. 
And so wave after wave of Semitic invaders 
swept 'Someria' during the first four thou¬ 
sand years of its oolourfuU history. The 
Akkadians of Syria~-ander the leadership of 
their ^reat Ippder, Sargon I (2750 B. C.)— 
Were the first among the Semitic people who 


terpart in the Indus valley). The next 
comers were the Araorites, a w.»rlike people 
of the same stocks as patriarch Abraham. 
Emigrating from Syria, their earlier home, 
the Amorites settled in what was at first a 
small town named Babylon (about 50 miles 
south-east of Baghdad) and gradually became 
masters of the Sumero-Akkadian empire. 
Hammurabi, their great king, founded thp 
first Babylonian empire in 2100 B. C. ^ The 
energy, enterprise and wisdom of thie kihg 
are commemorated in thousands of tablets 
that lie strewn in his Capital. 

After hundred years of brilliant and pro¬ 
gressive rule, Hammurabi’s Babylon lost its 
political and military vigour and gave 'W&y 
before the fresh inundations of other warlike 
people, the Indo-Iranian Kassites, Hittites 
and Hurians, while Babylon was uode^^oing. 
rapid political changes, another Semitic people, 
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the Aseyrians, inhabiting upper Iraqi 
organising themselves into a vigorous nation 
and buildiag a chain of cities^ not of bricks 
as was hitherto done but of stones. Ihe 
Assyrians who wore long beards and ringleted 
hair, helmet-like :caps and flowing robes, 
became a great military force, inventing new 
weapons and siege-techniques. Nineveh was 
their capital. In 1100 B. C. they, under the 
leadership of Tiglath Pilesar 1, conquered 
Babylon. Though the Assyrians loosely con¬ 
trolled the lower, older and more civilized 
land for a time, the Babylonians occasionally 



Maus.ul(iun of I’liiuu Kazim at I3a?lida(l 


rose in rebellion, setting up their own kings 
and challenging the authority of the former. 
Eventually the Assyrian empire crumbled 
before the fresh inroads of the nomadic 
Semites hailing from the south-eastern region 
of Chaldea. They took and sacked Nineveh 
606 B. C. 

Under the Assyrians the human culture 
reached a high pitch. They introduced the 
postal system and the use of silver for currency, 
built highways and opened huge libraries. 
Notwithstanding their contribution to the 
world civilization, the Assyrians were in many 
respects most barbarous people in the record¬ 
ed history. Fortunate were those of their 
adversaries who fell in battle for their treat¬ 
ment of survivors was hair-raising. They 
were burnt, walled up, mutilated or flayed 
alive. The fall of the Assyrian empire was, 
therefore, universally hailed throughout the 
ancient world. 

With Babylon as their capital, the Chal¬ 
deans, under the adventurous Nebuchadnez- 
zer«4I established the second Babylonean 
empire. During his brilliant and compara¬ 


tively humane rule, the ancient Iraqi .cuTt^ 
reached new heights. He encouraged astl^ 
nomers and the science of astromCttiiy made ' h. 
great headway under Idi^ ^tronage. 
magnificent s%gmmt to the fiabylonian ' 0od 
Madruk and wonderfully-planted gardens.on 
the terraceu of the royal places passed* into 
legend as the 'Tower of Babel' and the 'ttang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon.' The city of Babylon 
was itself rebuilt ou such a grand scale that 
it came to be regarded by the Greeks as one 
of the wonders of the world. 

But the splendour of the second Baby¬ 
lonian empire was short-lived. It began to 
wane just after the death of Nebuchaonezzer 
and collapsed in 538 B. C. before the attack 
of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Power 
(Achaemenid empire). 

Thus far, the indigenous Iraqi culture 
prevailed and absorbed the new-comers. 
But the native civilization had run its course. 
Now the outside people—Persians, Greeks, 
Persians again, Arabs, Turks and lastly 
the Britons were destined to play their roles 
in shaping the subsequent history of the 
'Cradle of Civilization'. 

With the foundation of Baghdad in the 
middle of the eighth century A. D., the glories 
of Ur, Babylon and Nineveh were revived. 
Under Harun-al-Kashid, the hero of the 
Arabian Nights and his son Mamun (786- 
833 A.D.), the darkened land of the twin 
rivers once again burst into flower. The 
court of Mamun was the most brilliant of the 
time. To it came the men of science and 
letters, artists and architects from the world 
over. The names of Diiban, Bahul and 
Dhanpat stand out as the brightest stars in 
.*1 constellation of the Indian sages and 
savants, medicos and mathematicians who 
adorned various departments of Mamun's 
Government. In the words of Sir Mark . 
Sykes, the author of The Caliph’s Itosi 
Heritage ; "The Imperial court was polished, 
luxurious aud unlimitedly wealthy; the 
capital, Baghdad, a gigandio mercantile 
surrounding a huge administrative fortress, 
wherein every department of state 
properly regulated and well-ordered phblic 
office { where schools and colleges abotidljid; 
whither philoso|dier8, students, doctoi^po^,. 
and theologians flocked from all parts 




A viefw of Baghdad 


civilized globe. . . Pegtileoce and disease were 
met by the Imperial hospitals and govern¬ 
ment physicians. In government busi¬ 
ness, Communication, Finance, Justice and 
Military Affaire, e'c, weie each adminis¬ 
tered by separate bureau—in the hands of 
ministers and officials, an army of clerks, 
scribes, writers and accountants swarmed into 
these offices. 

But in 1258 A. D., the Mongolian avalanche 
which overwhelmed the then civilized world, 
laid to dust the splendours of what may be 
termed as the great Arab culture. A blanket 
of darkness again wrapped the birth-place of 
the human culture. After the savage Mongo¬ 
lian invasion the prosperity of its ancient days 
never quite returned. 

The World War I brought the British on 
the scene. With the aid of the Arab nationa¬ 
lists, the British dislodged tlie Turks from 
power, who had misruled Iraq from 1534 to 
1918 A.D. In spite of the fact that the 
British placed King Faisal I (son of Sharif 
Husain, the Kx-King of Arabia) on the throne 
of Iraq on August 23, 1921, they continued 
to wield the real power until 1932 when, after 
a number of violent demonstrations and 
revolts, they pulled out of the country. Except 
daring the Premier Rashid All’s brief pro- 
Oerman regime in 1941, all the governments 
of Iraq, which were often headed by the 
lately asaahtinated Premier^ Nuri-al-Said, re> 


raained up to the present coup tire strong 
supporters of the Western cause in West Asia. 
Wi^ the assassination of the 23-year old 
King Faisal II (grandson of King Faisal I) 
the pro-Western monarchy of Iraq passes out 
of history and yields place to a republic, 
seemingly wedded to the cause of Arab 
nationalism. 

Bounded by Turkey on the north, Syria 
and Jordan on the west, Saudi Arabia on the 
south and Iran and Persian Gulf on the east, 
the modern State of Iraq occupies an area ci 
171,000 square miles and has a population 
of about 6,000,000. Many of its problems— 
social, agricultural, industrial and educational 
are similar to those wo face in India. 

The ancient prosperity of Iraq depended 
on Irrigation and what the Mongolian hordes 
destroyed, only an efficient and devoted 
government can restore. The growing income 
from its oil industry is now being wisely uti¬ 
lized in the modernization schemes and the 
development of the economic resources of the 
country. Many of the new projects involve 
long-term planning—dams and irrigation 
canals, schools, roads, industries. The rich 
oil-fields, at Kirkuk, some 200 miles north¬ 
west of Bagdad and at other places, are opera¬ 
ted by the Iraq Petroleum Company, a comld'^ 
nation of the British, Dutch, American and 
and French interests. The profits are dy^led 
between the government and the company bn 
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Stuclrnls of the Baghdad Engineering Colh-ge 


a 50 : 50 basis. Iraq received more than 73 
million pounds as royalty in 1055. 

Most of the Iraqi towns are situated, as 
they were in the days of yore, on the banka of 
the Tigris and Euphrates where man learnt the 
art of civill/iation. Their waters are indeed 
the life-blood of Iraq. Frotn the medieval 
city of Mosul in the north-we.st to the modern 
port of liasra in the south east, one comes 
across many cities thriving alongside these 
great rivers. Basra, the only port of the 
country,i8 a picturesque city and is sometimes 
referred to as the ‘Venice of the East’. Its 
busy and expanding harbour handles several 
million tons of cargo aunually. 

Apaif from the oil and the famous dates, 
Iraq exports wheat, barley, hides, wool and 
oilseeds. 

At Kama—45 miles west of Basra—where 
the Tigris and the Euphrates meet it» the 
Shattul Arab, is the traditional side of the 
Garden of Eden. 

Besides the riverside cities, bustling towns 
have also sprung tip, in the sun-baked deserts, 
around the sacred spots where lie buried the 
martyred scions of the house of the Prophet 
of Islam. Magnificent mausolia with gilded 
domes and minarets, stand over their graves. 
Shun io the galaxy of tliose shrines is the 
ric^-adornea Tomb of Husain at Kerbala 
(40 miles soqth of Bagdad) which attracts 
pilgrims from all parts of the Muslim world. 


Kerbala was the scene of the most tragic 
event in the history of Islam. Here on the 
fateful day of October 10, 680 A. D,, Imam 
HusKio, the illustrious grandson of Prophet 
Mohammad, fell a martyr along with 
his 72 thirsty and hungry followers and 
children to save the religion of Islam from 
the inroads of the imperialistic tendencies. 

Divided into two parts by the river Tigris, 
Baghdad, the modern metropolis of the Re¬ 
public of Iraq, sprawls majestically over the 
dust and ashes of the c(>lonrful IBaghdad of 
the Arabian Kighis, The romance and 
mystery a.ssociatcd with the days of Harun-al- 
rashid have long since vanished yet the present 
day Baghdad, too, offers life and colour with a 
vivid background to please the eye and whet 
the appetite of an inquisitive tourist. The 
spacious roads, lined with fascinating boul¬ 
evards and well-fnrnished shops, fine buildings, 
and decently-laid parks, fabulous museums 
and attractive picture-gallery are the main.. 
features of the capital. No less impressive is 
the picturesque palm-fringed foreshore of the 
Tigris, the favourite promenade of the city. 

It reminds one of the Marine Drive of 
Bombay. Iraqi Museum, maintained by the 
efficient department of Antiquity, houses the 
amazing relics of old. Its greatest treasures 
are those excavated by Sir Leonard Woolley 
from the royal graves or death-pits of Ur. 
Built on a lavish scale, charming ahliDS 
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and minuets ere sheeted erii^ ](»afe ^Id. 

The famous mins of the Arch of Otesiphon 
stand a few miles east of Baghdad. Stars 
of gold in a ceiling of blue once gleamed 
beneath its brick vault where *Chasroes I 
(Nausbirwan the Just), who ruled the Sassiuian 
empire (of Persia) in the sixth century, gave 
audience to his subjects. 

A network of roads and railway lines now 
connects the Iraqi towns with one another. 


M inottt^tbate aiti^ 

Hhnohes lire rapidly i^i^aeiog die eaiinmii’i^'. . 
donkeys, die vivetHBrafts and gufas. (A cii^’^ 
is a circolu bai^et-like • boat p(^liilr 
only.) . »<• ^ 

There is evidence on record to show that 
cultural relations between India and Iraq have, 
intermittingly been snbsistiDg since die veey 
dawn of civilization. Their close co-operatitHS.’ 
both in the ancient and middle ages has left; 
a i^ich cultural heritage. The inauguration of 
the new era in Iraq will bring the two ancient 
countries closer for building the future of 
man in an awakene^. East. 


INDO-PAKISTAN RIVER WATER DISPUTE 

ByPbof. K. S. SHARMA, m.a., M.com. 


One of the greatest obstacle to the develop¬ 
ment of irrigation is the division of human 
community into different political jurisdic¬ 
tions. The Irrigation Commission also pro- 
notmeed this difficulty. Under such circum¬ 
stances different rights and interests of different 
countries through which the river passes have 
to be reconsidered and reconciled. Such a prob¬ 
lem is being faced by our country with regard 
to the waters of the river Sutlej. It has been 
contended by Pakistan that the completion of 
Nangal Dam has affected the w'ater supply of 
the river and when the Bhakra Dam Scheme 
materialises it would considerably reduce the 
water supplies of the Indus river. This eleven- 
year old W'ater dispute has got a melancholy 
history behind it. 

Origin op tub Dispute 
The origin of the dispute goes as far back 
as 1947 when India was partitioned. It is the 
contention of the East Punjab Government 
that under the Punjab Partition (Apportion¬ 
ment of Assets and Liabilities) Order, 1947 and 
the Arbitral Award, the waters of the rivers in 
the East Punjab vest wholly in the East Pun¬ 
jab Government and that the Wept Punjab 


Government cannot claim any share in the 
waters of these rivers as a matter of right. The 
West Punjab Government’s contention is that 
by the implementation of the Arbitral Award 
and in accordance with the International Law 
and Equity the point has gone in their favour 
and that they have got the right to the waters 
of the rivers flowing through the territories of 
the East Punjab, 

Disproportionate Dtsttubution of Waters 
—The Main Cause 

There is one more point whereby, hangs 
the tale. The culturablc area in the plains 
commanded by the Indus River System is 
roughly ^ million acres in India and 39 mil¬ 
lion acres in Pakistan, i.e., in the ratip of 
40:60. About 18 per cent of the area On the 
Indian side is irrigated,, while the area in 
Pakistan receiving irrigation from these rivers 
is 51 per cent. The Indian Dominion is using 
only 5, per cent of the total inflow of these 
rivers as against 39 per cent by Pakisfw. 
This stands in a striking contrast to the divi¬ 
sion of .population of the Indus basin. Out of 
the .total population of 42,000,000 Pakistan 
20,000,000 .and India 22,000,000 i.e., 20,00,000 
inoi'e . .tl^ i^stan. * , 
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A stvdy of j^nowo history shows 
in the . PtmjAh emfdians was laid on the 
schemes whi^ would irrigate waste lands be¬ 
longing to the British Government. At that 
moment Government earned not only revenue 
from water rates but also obtained higher in¬ 
comes by levying the betterment charges, and 
since a major portion of this land had gone to 
Pakistan after partition, the advantage of 
the irrigation system in disproportionate 
manner has also gone to Pakistan. In fact, 
India’s share of the total available supply 
from the existing irrigation works is M to 12 
per cent, while Pakistan’s share is 88 to 
per cent. Naturally enough, India had to seek 
some alternative means to irrigate the land and 
to sustain the overwhelming population. One 
of the ways by which India could solve this 
problem was by speeding up the construction 
of canal headworks and dams, which when 
completed would divert the flow of the up¬ 
stream water from Pakistan to India to irrigate 
about 35,000,000 acres of land on the Indian 
side. Pakistan has viewed this with great 
alarm. 

STWnexnx Agreement 
At the time of partition the question was 
referred to the Punjab Partition Committee. 
The Committee decided that in the interest 
of both the countries the matter should be re¬ 
ferred to the Engineers of the Punjab (India) 
and Punjab (Pakistan) who were asked to put 
a joint proposal in respect of the maintenance 
of supplies of water. The two Chief Engineers 
concluded a standstill agreement in December 
1947 which was subsequently approved by the 
Punjab Partition Committee. The agreement 
laid down that India w'ould give a continuous 
supply of water to Pakistan on the basis, exist¬ 
ing on the date of the partition for the period 
upto 31st March, 1948 and after that she 
would have the right to reduce the supply of 
water gradually so that Pakistan may get time 
to create alternative sources for its irrigation. 
A flesh agreement was to be entered into be¬ 
fore tile expiry of the standstill agreement. 
The Pakistan Government took no action to 
conCltide any further agreement in spite of re- 
peated,!!ii«miiiders. As a result, pending conelu- 
Sioz^ of,fresh agreement supply of water was 


'I'he 

han^bip was, thai of, Gov«^^. 

How^^r, pending disQuesipha between the two 
Gov^Dmenttij of^rs tp r^ume water supplies 
were given on 30th of April 1948. 

Thereafter went on the talk of resump¬ 
tion of the water supply with full vigoifr and 
enthusiasm. The Indian side was represented 
by the Prime Minister Sri Jawhar Lai Nehru, 
while the Pakistan was represented by the' 
then Finance Minister, Mr. Gulam Mohammad. 
After a heated controversy the agreement was 
signed on 4th May, 1948. According to this 
agreement India agreed not to withhold sud¬ 
denly the supply of water to Pakistan. It was 
also agreed that India would diminish the 
supply gradually so that Pakistan may get 
reasonable time to tap alternative sources. 
This agreement was hardly obseiwed for a 
year. Therefore, Pakistan tried to get out of 
it on one pretext or the other. 

Thus followed four years of fruitless nego¬ 
tiations between the two Governments. India 
always requested for a joint technical study of 
the problem with a view to putting up a com¬ 
prehensive plan which would meet the re¬ 
quirements of both the countries. But it went 
unheeded. Pakistan wanted the problem to be 
referred to the International Court of Justice. 

Lilienthal’s Idea 

In the meantime, in 1951, Mr. Lilienthal, 
formerly the head of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, visited the two countries—India and 
Pakistan. In an article which appeared in 
Collier^s Magazine, he stated that the canal 
water dispute was not a religious or political 
one, but a feasible engineering and business 
problem which should be settled on an engi¬ 
neering basis with the help of the World Bank. 
Judging from the vast quantities of the water 
which goes waste into the sea, especially from 
the Western rivers, water could, be said, be 
found not only for ensuring Pakistan’s eadat- 
ing uses, but also at the same time for the motrt: 
needed irrigation in India’s undeveloped aresi$. 
To quote him, ’’India too must have more 
water or starve.” 

He suggested that the whole Indue system 
must be devf^<^>ed as a single unit. He. 
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bitds of the j^i^; . it^ T.y. aI 
provide a‘:ii!)^Vo^'’'«»‘'^ 
for storing,'^Hiyi^rtiiii and distHbuting 'Wa^. 
He also suggested that it should be jointly 
financed with the help of the Werld Bank. 
Once the scheme was prepared, he hoped that 
the works could be operated by an Indo-Paki- 
stan agency or by an international agency such 
as the Schuman Plan in Europe or by some 
special corporation like the Port of New York 
Authority. 


jointly 

Bank. 


ire^ 

I^iad lull' oogM^oe 

tion roquh^^iite of Phkiiitan, "t^e 
Plan confined itsdl to nn estiiOate of 
requir^nents only . ^ ^ 

Bank's PnoFOSAie 

After prolonged negotiations the Ba^ pOt 
forward in February, 1964 its proposals lOr 
an amicable settlement. The main features of 
these proposals were:* 

(1) “The entire flow of Western 


Tile suggestion of joint undertaking put 
forward by Mr. Lilienthal was undoubtedly 
ideal but unfortunately not practical as it 
implied mutual co-operation and confidence 
between the two countries for ever. That co¬ 
operation, which should operate between two 
countries, has taken the shape of rivalry, the 
same rivalry that exists between the two wives 
nf the same husband. 


rivers (the Indus, the Jhelnm, and the 
Chenab) is to be available for the exclu-* 
sive use of Pakistan except for a small 
volume of flow for Kashmir. 

(2) “The entire flow of the. rivals 
(the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej) is ^ 
be available for , exclusive use, in India, 
except that for a specified transitionai 
period when India will have to supply 
Pakistan its periodical withdrawals from 


Thk World Bank on the Dispute 

India was too much eager to settle the dis¬ 
pute cither thi.s way or that and consequently 
the two Ministers of the two countries were 
asked to do the needful. By the consent of 
both the parties the question w^as referred to 
the World Bank. 

The' World Bank offered its good offices 
for an early settlement of the dispute. 
Mr. Lili^nthal’s idea was taken up by Eugene 
R. Black, Chairman of the World Bank. A 
working party consisting of an engineer from 
India and another from Pakistan with an 
engineer selected by the Bank was set up. 
The party worked enthusiastically. It first 
met at Washington in May-June, 1952, in 
December, 1952 at Karachi, and in January, 
1963 at Delhi. The party collected large mass 
of engineering data and made an extensive 
survey of the Indus basin. When the working 
party re-assembled at Washington in Septem¬ 
ber, lg63, the Indian and Pakistani r^resen- 
tatives could not agree through this commbn 
approach. UlHmately it was decided that the 
I'opresentatives of India and Pakistan should 
each present a plan, which from his country’s 
point of view would cover the entire i«fi- 


these rivers. This transitional period, which 
is expected to end in another five years,, is 
to be worked out on the basis of the time 
required to complete the link-canals needed 
by Pakistan to replace these supplies. 

(3) “Each country is to construct the 
works located within its territory, the cost of 
such works being borne by the country bene¬ 
fiting thereby, 

(4) “Although no works are planned for 
the joint construction by the two countries 
some link-canals in Pakistan will be heed^ 
to replace supplies from India, and India niurt 
bear the cost of such works to the extent of the 
benefit derived by it thereform.” 

A thoughtful study of these proposals will 
show that Pakistan should have been quidc tn 
seise this opportunity. According to these 
proposals 70 per cent of the water resources of 
the Indus basin has been allotted to Pakistan. 
Pakistan's rivers are larger than the Indism 
rivers, of which the Sutlej does not carry much 
water in the off-season. Besides, India has to 
bear the cost which Pakistan will incur ihs 

• Prt^osalis quoted from 
anted July 17,1954. 
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constructing the necessary links to make good 
the loss of supply from India. The cost of such 
links is eetimated to be Rs. 60 crorcs—a liiigc 
sum. Yet India expressed its readiness to 
accept the Bank's Award in the interest of 
peace between the two countries. But Pakistan 
instead of accepting the proposals willingly, 
demurred and i.ssucd vague statements. Pakis¬ 
tan stressed upon the authorities of the World 
Bank to accept the view that Pakistan sliould 
have the exclusive right of the rivers flowing 
in its territory and other three allotted to 
India must be treaUd as common. 

Despite the heavy sacrifices involved, 
India accepted World Bank recommendations 
without any hesitation and so thought that 
this long drawn-out dispute would com? an 
end. But Pakistan, on the other hand, has not 
rejected the World Bank’s proposals, neither 
it says it has accepted them. In this topsyturvy 
situation India informed the. Bank on 21st 
•Tunc 1954 that there was no prospect of further 
progress being made with the co-operative 
work which Ixgan in March 1952. The joint 
endeavours of the working party, therefore, 
came to an end. In spite of all,this the Govern¬ 
ment of India assuKcl the bunk iluit it v\as 
ready to eon.sider arrangements for renewed 
co-operative work on the ba^is of the Bank 
proposals as soon as Pakistan communicates 
its willingness to proceed on that basis. 

Intebnational Law 

Here it becomes indispensable to have a 
peep into the jurisdiction of international law. 
It must be noted that the international law 
deals mainly with the problems of navigation. 
The potentiality of water resources for unified 
development and its international importance 
has come into prominence recently. A case 
similar to that of India and Pakistan occurred 
between United Kingdpm and Italy. In these 
cases it w'as decided that the upper riparian 
stile has got the full right to use the water 
irrespective of any consideration of lower ri¬ 
parian states. 

Ts Pakistan justified in disputing India’s 
right to utilise the waters of the rivers flowing 
through its own territory? Opinions may differ 
Oh this point as it involves interpretations of 
the international law. But there are precedents 


as shown above and, will be shown later to 
justify India’s stand. We may refer in this 
connection to the policy of the U.S.A., in res* 
pect of international streams, as expressed in 
“Inter-State Compact” compiled by the Colo¬ 
rado Water-Conservation Board, based on the 
opinion of ^Attorney-General Mr. Harman of 
U.S.A. According to Harman, a sofereign 
nation has indisputable right to the waters of 
all rivers within it. It can direct these waters^ 
to all ijrofitublo uses in its area and the ncigh\ 
bouring country, if it lies below it, can claim 
no right to these waters either by tradition, 
past usage or for its own requirements. To 
quote tlie words of the authority: 

“It thu.s appears to be the settled doc¬ 
trine of the United States respecting inter¬ 
national rivers, that the United States may use 
and enjoy all the waters of streams arising 
wholly within the United States and flowing 
into other nations, irrespective of prior use by 
or the necessities of the citizens of such other 
nations, that, by the rules of international law. 
the lower nation may not justify a claim of 
servitude upon the stream within the upper 
nation ui>on the ground of prior appro- < 
priation (by the lower nation) of either all or 
a part of the waters of the stream rising witb.- 
in the territory of the upper nation, that 
any adjustment respecting such international 
streams must be determined by considerations 
different from those which apply between indi¬ 
vidual citizens of either nation {c.g,, prior 
appropriation, riparian uses, etc.), that a re¬ 
cognition of an international rule of distribu¬ 
tion and administration of waters by prior 
appropriation would account to a recognition 
of an international servitude upon the terri¬ 
tory of one nation for the benefit of the other 
and would be entirely inconsistent with the 
sovereignty of tlie upper nation over its 
national domain; and that the rules, principles 
and precedents impose no liability or obliga¬ 
tion upon the upper nation with respect to the 
use of water of the river by the lower nation 
but that all questions should be decided only 
as a matter of policy and are properly settled 
by treaty.” 

From the above it becomes clear that 
Pakistan, in trying to dispute the right of the 
East Punjab Government to coQStruot tbe 
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Bhakra Dam, is not following any accepted 
convention or precedent. It must be re¬ 
membered that East Punjab emerged out of 
the partition a very backward and a poor 
State. It is,'therefore, all the more necessary 
to grant priority to the development of that 
State. , 

The Dispute is Not a Ijegal Pboblem, 
Says Nehru 

If India takes a legal view, international 
law is in its favour. Sri Nehru is deadly against 
the law so far as this dispute is concerned. 
He says, “The law does not help in such 
matters. This is a human problem, a matter 
effecting the welfare of lakhs and crores of 
human beings of both the sides.”* 

Many a people have written on this sub¬ 
ject giving their legal views. To them Sri 
Jawhar Lai says, “Your Icgfil arguments would 
have no influence on me. This is not a matter 
for law whether it is raised in the Inter¬ 
national Court or in the United Nations. This 
mattx'r would be settled in the country where 
it is a question of life and death of lakhs and 
(Toras of people. It is not in my nature to 
indulge in legal discussions. I gave u]i law 40 
or 50 years back. I greatly dislike these b’gal 
(liiibbles.” 

India Means No Harm 

“We have right to reduce (water) but wc 
do not want to stand on leg**'! rights in this 
matter,” said Sri .Tawaharlal Nehru in his 
inangnral speech at Nangul. He continued, 
“We want to do something which would neither 
harm Pakistan nor us. Therefore, we again 
told them that wc would do nothing in haste 
which may harm the land-owners and pea¬ 
sants in Pakistan. Wo would give them 
a chance to make their own arrangements.” 

He emphasised again and again, “How can 
We wish harm to the inhabitants of Pakistan. 
After all she is our neighbour, our comrade 

* Vide Mr. Mohammed Ali’s letter, 

Nehru, delivered at the opening cere¬ 
mony of Nangal Hvdel Channel on 8th July, 
1954. 
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of yesterday and even a coinrn<fe. of today in 
some s^nse. Besides this if there is a distress 
and starvation on our borders, it would be a 
danger to us. We desire prosperity for this 
side as well as that. There may be any num* 
ber of disputes and quarrels between ourselves 
and Pakistan today but a day will come when 
these disputes and quarrels would end and we 
would live in friendly terms. Therefore, it 
is a foolish presumption if any one thinks that 
we want to do anything which might harm 
Pakistan and her peasants and land-owners, 
because ultimately her injury will recoil upon 
us, will create dangers and loss for us.” 

Aoree.ment Rumoured to be Signed Under 
Duress 

Now the proposals of the World Bank 
have been repudiated by Pakistan. In the 
absence of it the 1948 Agreement holds good. 
This gives India the right to restrict water 
supplies available to Pakistan provided Pakis¬ 
tan is given sufficient time to make alternative 
arrangements. Sufficient time has already been 
given. India, in the meantime, has diverted a 
part of the flow of the Sutlej in the newly- 
constructed Nangal Hydel Channel. 

But whatever the Government of India 
has done by restricting the supply is not valid 
according to Pakistan statements. The Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan says that the Agreement of 
1948 does not hold good after rejection of 
Bank’s proposals because the agreement was 
not signed independently by the representative 
of Pakistan. “The agreement was signed under 
duress,” writes Mr. Mohammed Ali.. “It was 
signed under the shadow of national calamity 
threatened by the sudden stoppage of all sup¬ 
plies of water to Pakistan Canals by the East 
Punjab Government who made resumption of 
supplies conditional on Pakistan regarding to 
renounce all rights to the Water. By its very 
terms, further, this agreement was in the 
nature only of an interim agreement. We sub¬ 
sequently terminated it by a formal notice and 
it has long ceased to be effective.”* 

* Vide Mr. Mohammad Ali’s letter, 
dated September 21, 1954, to the Prime ^Minis¬ 
ter of India. 
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Nkhru’s Abtonisument 

f 

6ri Nehru wondered to hear such a state* 
meat from .Mr. Mohammed Alii In reply to 
his letter he wrote: 

“In your letter you repeat that the agree¬ 
ment of May 4, 1948, in regard to Canal water 
was signed under duress. A more extra-ordi¬ 
nary statement I do not remember to have 
come across at anytime. I wrote to you once 

about this.the agreement was signed 

by your present Governor-General, who you 
will agree with me, is not a man to suffer 
duress, I speak from personal o,xperience of 
this agreement, whieh you do not ix)sscss. 
There was no question of stoppage of water 
in the event of the agreement not Ix'ing signed. 
In fact this was never hinted at. It was with 
the utmost good-will that the agreenuint was 
discussed and signed. It is not difficult for you 
to confirm this by reference to your Governor- 
General and the others who were present there 
including many Ministers of the Pakistan 
and the West Punjab Government. It took 
two years for your Government to discover 
that the agreement was signed under duress.”^ 

“This approach to this question of Canal 
water itself indicates how completely divorced 
it is from reality . . . The World Bank 
made some proposals, which in spite of their 
onerous character, wc have accepted. If 
Pakistan accepts them in the same way with¬ 
out reservation, wc lay the foundations of a 
full agreement for the future. If it does not 
accept them, then we have to continue to 
labour in order to find some basis for agree¬ 
ments .our aim throughout has been 

that We should prevent or at least minimise 
any suffering caused to farmers on either side 
of the border. That was the basis of the agree¬ 
ment of the 4th May, 1948, which you repu¬ 
diate.”® 

Pakistan in giving its pretext has argued 
like a child. If the agreement was signed 

1. Vide Prime Minister Sri Nehru's 
letter dated Sept. 29, 19.'>4, to the Prime 

Minister of Pakistan. 


under duress, Pakistan ought to have informed 
India at the very moment. It is not very diigni* 
fied that countries should argue like smaU 
lawyers. Big countries always do big things. 
Pakistan ought to have followed this motto. 

Recent Contbo\'Ebsy 

Water, water everywhere, but there is not 
a drop to sprinkle on this heated controversy. 
The controversy over the alleged cutting down 
by India of supplies of water from the Boas 
and the Sutlej is another example how Pakis¬ 
tan is interested in twisting facts. Accord¬ 
ing to the Indian Hydraulic experts, the sup¬ 
plies of the B<'as have been abnormally low 
from about the middle of May wdiile towards 
the end of the mouth the supply was hardly 
half of the average of the past 10 years. The 
flow in tile other catiern rivers namely the 
Sutlej and the Ravi has been mucli below 
normal. But according to Pakistan, this ver¬ 
sion given by India is not satisfactory though 
Indian Engineers have been continuously 
infonning their counterparts in Pakistan of 
the steady diminution of sui)plics in the river. 

The World Bank team was again jrersuaded 
by Pakistan to study the facts about the quan¬ 
tity of flow in the above two rivers. All the 
data exchanged between the two countries 
was supplied to the World Bank team. But 
the team could not arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. Mr. M. L. B'ongstcn, leader of 
the World Bank delegation on Canal water, 
said that the problem is “veiy very complex.” 
He did not, however, permit himself to say 
anything beyond that “wc have been a good 
deal both in India and Pakistan.” 

Since the dispute has become more abou' 
facts than opinions, it is necessary for the 
World Bank to put some observers perma¬ 
nently in both the countries till the negotia¬ 
tions are carried on by the Bank to bring a 
satisfactory solution of this problem. 

2. Vide Prime Minister’s letter: Sri Nehru’s 
letter date(i September 29, 1954, to the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF NORTHERN 
INDIA IN GUPTA PERIOD (Circa 300-500 
A.D.): By Sachindra Kunicir Maity. The 
World Frees Private Lid., Calcutta, 1957. 
Fp. i23. Price Rs. 1^.60. 

This valuable monograph which won for 
its author the Doctorate Degree of the London 
University gives the most exhaustive account 
published so far, of the economic condition of 
Northern India during the Golden Age of our 
ancient history. It is based on an examination 
^)f nearly all available sources, literary and 
tpigraphic, indigenous and foreign. The author’s 
discussions of sundry disputed questions betray, 
as a rule, sobriety and good sense. His com¬ 
prehensive treatment is illustrated by the wide 
range of topics covered by the successive chap¬ 
ters of his work. These comprise the historical 
sources (Ch. I), the ownership of the soil, 
current varieties of lands and land-tenures, 
land-measures and the processes of land- 
grants and sales (Ch. II), the principles of 
revenue collection and the items of the public 
Kvenue (Ch. Ill), the varieties of agricultural 
and forest products and the methods of rearing 
domestic animals (Ch. IV), industrial products 
and training of the industrial worker (Ch. V), 
internal and foreign trade (Ch. VI), the varie¬ 
ties of labour (Ch. VII), guilds and partner- 
f ships (Ch. VIII) and lastly, currency, exchange 
and money-lending (Ch. IX). The concluding 
summary ends with the following picture of the 
lights and shades of the economic situation: 
‘Beneath the facade’ (read, the superstructure) 
‘of outward splendour were the toiling masses 
on whose efforts the whole edifice depended.’ 
Other impoitant features of the work are a map 
of India in the Gupta Age, three valuable 
) appendices (containing a classified list of data 
culled frcMo Yarabamihira’s two works, a table 


of land-sales collected from inscriptions in 
North and East Bengal in the Gupta period and 
tables indicating the weight and pure gold- 
content of selected Gupta coins along with thwe 
of some later Kushan coins), a good bibtio^ 
graphy and an Index. Professor A. L. Basham 
contributes an appreciative Foreword. 

We proijosc to make a few comments. The 
contents of the work sometimes (perhaps un¬ 
avoidably) overstep the limits set by its title, 
as for example, in the reference to the products 
of South India (p. 82), the trade in Indian 
spices (evidently from the South) with the 
Byzantine empire (p. 136), and above all, the 
foreign trade of Ceylon (p. 130). While the 
author has laid under contribution the Smritis 
of Narada and Brihaspati, he has altogether 
ignored the Smriti of Katyayana, dated between 
400 and 600 A.D., according to Dr. P. V. 
Kane. While estimating the economic pros¬ 
perity of the country under Gupta rule, the 
author has made no reference to the evidence 
for a high standard of living as has been indi¬ 
cated for instance by the present reviewer in 
his captor on Social Condition in The Classical 
Age (The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, Vol. Ill), pp. 570-72. The author has 
equally ignored the reviewer’s contribution to 
sundry important points, such as the Smriti con¬ 
cept of possession and ownership and the bearing 
of the literary and epigraphic data on the ques¬ 
tion of the State ownership of the soil, as also his 
interpretation of the fiscal terms btfiagabhoga^ 
kara, hiranya and kara. The work is wanting 
in maps locating the great centres of trade and 
industry in the country and its internal trade- 
routes as well routes of traffic with the outside 
world. In the bibliography at the end there ^ 
a needless inclusion of such ancient works as 
the Vedic Samhitas and such very late works as 
the Vyavaharamayvkha of Nilakanttia, A /airly 
large number of printing mistakes have not 
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been corrected in a list of errata. These are, 
however, slight shortcomings in a work which 
will rank in the future as a first-rate authority 
on its subject. 

U. N. GhoshAL 

THE CULTURAL HEJirrAGE OF 
INDIA: Vol. IV. (The Religious): Fuhlhhed 
by Swami Nityaswarupajiarula, Sccrctaiij, The 
Bamakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta, Second Edition, Price Rs. S5. 

Religion has been the basis of Iiulia’s 
thought and life and the guiding principle of 
her civilization through the ages. She lios stead¬ 
fastly held on to this prinoiple jvgain>t the 
varied vicissitudes of her histoiy. The freedotn 
of the soul has been for her the summum 
honum of life; und the divinity of man and 
oneness of existence, her eternal inessage. Tn 
her teachings one finds the seeds of a universal 
religion. Eclecticism is in the soul of India and 
her skies breathe a sense of unity wlu rrin 
diversity is lost and differences stand eternally 
reconciled. India has been the very embodiment 
of religion and Cramb’s remark that India is 
religious has been borne out by her long and 
remarkable history. The discovery of tlie 
Indus valley civilization pushed back the ciil- 
tural history of India beyond the Vedic ng:' 
and this culture included not only material 
civilization but ali^o spiritual achievements. 
Since then we came to know more about (>ur 
pre-hiatoric civilization we are so much piMnul 
of. Our spiritual progress was unabated throutdi- 
out this period. With the growth of our cultural 
life our other-worldliness also grew. We pro¬ 
duced the finest of poetry and philosophy and 
undertook manifold experiments in the field of 
religion. Our theology was cloacly associated 
with philosophy and there was never a divorce 
between the head and the heart. When the 
Vedic seers sent up hymns and lauilationi, to 
their gods, they speculated at the same tim-e 
upon their ultimate nature and came to the 
conclusion that, at bottom, they were all mani¬ 
festations of one primal Being. We proceeded 
from polytheistic creeds to a well-defined creed 
of monotheism and again swang back to poly¬ 
theism. There w'ere incessant swings and 
counter-swings throughout the ages and the 
result was a colourful legacy for the po.sterity. 
Vast experimentations were undertaken. From 
Kashmir to Kanya-Kumari and from Gandhara 
to Kamarupa there were evidences of an intense 
search for truth, both religious and mundane. 
It is, to be admitted in all humility that nowhere 
else in the world has religion been made the 


object of such vast experimentation as in India. 
The volume under notice seeks to describe and 
evaluate this ^great human enterprise' and as 
such may be considered a monument of modern 
Indian scholarship designed and executed by 
more than two scores of eminent Indian 
echolurs. The volume amply boars^out the 
great hospitality of the Indian itpnd in 
encouraging and inviting different points of 
view and different lines of approach to the 
great quest for the. unknown. 

In this ancient land of ours religions were 
born, grew and witliered. Sometimes they were 
revitalised and sometimes they looked lean and 
famished and as such were considered dead. 
Tile present volume gives a sketch of the more 
important sects which one finds to be living 
religions or which arc the diverse expressions 
of a living religion in India. The paths pres¬ 
cribed with their connected ideologies and 
practices are sometimes very simple and some¬ 
times very complicated. But this complication 
never stood in the way of the realisation of the 
goal for man. The goal was ever-fixed in the 
luminosity of his divine effulgence. 

This volume comes in the wake of Madhav- 
acharya’s Sarva-darsana Sanyrahn though the 
distance between the two landmarks of Indian, 
scholarship is to be assessed in terms of cen¬ 
turies. In between there are Horace Hayman 
Wilson’s monograph on the various religious 
cults of India and Akshny Kumar Dutta's 
Bharatavarsiya Upasakn-Sompradaya writtim 
in Bengali. The volume under review may bo 
constnictively looked upon as the culmination 
of a noble human enterprise undertaken centurie.s 
back. It is a formal and authoritative presenta¬ 
tion of the religions of India ably bringing out 
the central trutli of all religions; *‘Ekam sad 
vipra bahndha vadanti’* (Rig Veda). This 
volume particularly displays before us, as it 
were, the various petals that go to make the 
lotus a single flower. The great catholicity of 
the Indian mind becomes amply evident when 
one peruses the contents of the volume. 

It was quite in the fitness of things that 
the Cultural Heritage of India in its first edt- ' 
tion came out in 1937 on the occasion of the 
Birth Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna-deva 
it was printed in three volumes. In the second 
edition its scope has been substantially ex¬ 
panded and as a result it ran into five volum^B. 
The plan of arrangement and the lay-out have 
been improved upon by grouping the topics , 
such a way as to make each of the five volumes 
self-contained. The Introduction by Bharata-. 
ratna Bhagavan Das has enhanced the 
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of the volume. He has ably brouglit out the 
traces of a universal religion in the different 
religious cults and beliefs of ancient India and 
his pointer to the right direction will helj) the 
uninitiated realise the central truth of India’s 
(iternal message. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s 
Preface has ably assisted Dr. Bhagavan Das’s 
I-itroduction in presenting the subject-matter of 
the volume under review. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Institute oi 
Oulturc deserves a word of praise for this magni¬ 
ficent work and Sri Gouranga Press Private Ltd. 
for neat printing. The book re(.‘ 0 mmcnd 8 itself 
to all lovers of knowledge and truth. 

SuDiim KuMAa Nandi 

TRUTH IS GOD: By M. K. Gandhi. 
Compiled 6|fy R. K. Prabhu. Published by 
Navajivan Publishing House ^ Ahmedabad. 
Pp. P/ + 168. Price Rs. 2. 

In these carefully compiled pages is 
presented a facet of a groat modern mind who 
did veiy great things for liis country and as the 
future may well show for the worhl also. From 
what did ho derive his elemental strength to 
do what he had done? The book provith's the 
aiiswvr. Nowadays there is talk of serviee 
everywlicrc. To such as glibly talk of it tlic 
following may serve as a correetivc: 

“The i)ath of seivice can hardly be trodden 
by one, who is not ])reparcd to renounce self- 
interest and to rceognizo the conditions of his 
birth 

And to those that sock salvation the book 
presents the following: 

“If I could j)crstiado my wolf that T could 
find Him in a Himalayan cave. 1 would pro¬ 
ceed there immediately. But 1 know that I 
cannot find him a])art from iiumanity.” 

Books such as this build sturdy cliaraelor 
and not namby-pamby fictions. 

Birendbanatii Gutia 

J. O. KUMARAPPA AND HIS QUFi?T 
KOR WORLD PEACE: By M. Vinnik. Forr- 
V'ord by Rajkmnari Amrit Kaur. Navajivan 
Publishhig House. Ahmedabad. November, 
1956. Price Rs. 1-8. 

This is R well-planned and well-written 
biography of Shri J. C. Kurnarappa, one dis¬ 
tinguished member of a distinguished family. 
An auditor and a brilliant student of Indian 
Economics, he was weaned from his way of 
life to Gandhian lines, and from 1929 to 1954 
there is an unbroken record of his constructive 
'''■ork. His outspokenness, his strict emphasis 
On punctuality, his stem discipline, his earnest 


zeal fed* the development of village industries 
are detailed in this small book throuf^ 
accounts of incidents which enliven its reading. 

The author has been a close associate of 
the subject of his book for more than two 
decades and he has produced a veiy valuable 
work which should find its way not only , to 
constructive workers but to the greater public. 
It is full of lessons for all,- and will be read 
with zest, relished as much in the reading as it 
must have been in tlie writing. 

P. R. Shk 

LITERATURES IN MODERN. INDIAN 
LANGUAGES: Edited .V. K. Gokak. 
The Publications Division, Ministry oj Edu¬ 
cation and Broadcasting, Government of India, 
Delhi. Price Rs. 2.50. 

We have here a collection of a good number 
of broadcast talks arranged by the authorities 
of the AU-Indin Radio with the help of emi¬ 
nent scholars and writers in different langu¬ 
ages of modern India. There arc four series 
appearing in four j^arts of the book. The first 
part contain.s an introductory talk by Dr. S. 
K. Chatterji dealing w'ith Indian literature in 
general and its characteristic features* as 
noticed in its different phases in different ages. 
This part also contains an introduction by the 
editor, which gives a resume of the talks 
through a running survey. The second and 
third parts have the texts of talks dealing res¬ 
pectively with ancient and mediaeval and 
modern periods of thirteen modern Indian 
languages. The part on the modern period 
also a section on Indo-Anglican literature. The 
fourth part contain? shoi-t talks on different 
aspects of the future of Indian literature by 
men like Shri K. M. Munshl and Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari. Being divided into different 
l)eriods the surveys here arc a bit more detailed 
than we have had in similar volumes pub¬ 
lished previously by the Indian P.E.N., 
Sahitya Akadeini, etc. The bibliography at the 
end arranged language-wise is a welcome addi¬ 
tion though it is not quite complete and uni¬ 
form. There are a few glaring omissions as 
well as a number of unnecessary entries. 
Inaccuracies in regard to the spellings, of 
titles of worics and of local names were noticed 
here and there. A Sanskritist would keenly 
feel the absence of a section dealing at least 
with the modern period of Sanskrit literature 
whifth normally finds a place in other works 
of this .type in consideration of the fact that 
finite a. .good 16t of literature is prodlieed in 
the languid even to this day all over the 
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country. The price of the book is mod^t and 
witiiin reach of the general reader. 

Chintahakan Chakravabti 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SAMADHI 
{Spiritual Teachings ); By Su'ami Narayana- 
nanda. Published by Messrs. N. K. Prasad 
and Co. Rishikesh {Himalayas), U.P. Pp. 
220. Price Rs. 4/-. 

Swami Narayanananda is a learned monk 
of Rishikesh and the author of about a dozen 
books of which two have already been ren¬ 
dered into Hindi. He conies from a resj>eetable 
family of Coorg in Soutli India and is a disciple 
of Mabapurush Sbivanandaji, the second abbot 
of the Belur Math and Ramkrishna Mission. 
Ho lived in the Ramakrishna Mission for four 
years and then retired for wholctime spiritual 
practices to the Himalayas where he has been 
living since 1932, Over a quarter of a century 
he has made the Himalayas his homo and 
haven for the sake of seclusion and meditation 
Not to speak of the Hindus, even the Buddhists 
are benefited by a perusal of his books. An 
educated Buddhist from Rangoon frankly con¬ 
fesses that his doubts have been cleared by 
going through his books. The nineteen short 
chapters into which the jircsent book is divided 
deal with various topics on religion, god, medi¬ 
tation, chosen deity, samadhi and the like. 
The book begins with a prayer and ends by a 
study of inspiration. The treatment is tran¬ 
sparent and impressive througliout. The more 
one advances on Spiritual Path the more 
clearly he can understand and explain the sub¬ 
ject. Those who cannot read the original 
scriptures will find in a book like this a depend¬ 
able guide and constant companion, 

Swami jAoAmswAHANANDA 

A TRACT ON MONEY; By Profs. 
Rabindra Nath Mitra and llimansu Roy. The 
World press Private Ltd., College Street, Cal- 
cutta-12. Pp. 195. Price Rs. 6.50. 

The book is an attempt to explain the 
essence of monetary theories to the beginners. 
It has covered a wide field of discussion on the 
subject and tried to include the most modern 
views and observations on different theories. 
Besides, critical notes of the authors have been 
added on some of the theories. 

Tlie subject has been discussed in seventeen 
chapters, viz.. Barter economy, money, value 
of money—index numbers, quantity theory of 
money, saving and investment, multiplier and 
accclcratian principles, theories of interest, 
concepts of inflation, deflation, reflation and 


disinflation, business cycle, monetary standards, 
gold standard and its collapse. Foreign Ex¬ 
change under inconvei;|tible paper standard, 
Exchange control; International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), monetary objectives and bank¬ 
ing including functions and working of the 
International Bank of Reconstructioi^ and 
Development (IBRD). ^ 

Although the book is designed foif stu¬ 
dents it will be of service to businessmen and 
practical economists who desire to have a fair 
grounding in theoretical monetary economics. 

The authors liave discussed the subject in 
a clear manner and presented it to the readers 
in a simple language avoiding technicalities as 
far as practical, so that an intelligent layman 
will profit by reading it. 

We have no hesitation in commending this 
book not only to the under-graduate students 
of the Indian Universities but to readers in 
general interested in the subject. 

A. B. Dutta 

RAMAYANA: By Shudha Majumdar. 
Foreword by Dr. S. Rndhakrishnan. Orient 
Longmans Private Ltd., Calcutta-13. August, 
1958. Pp. XX, 540. Price Rupees Ten. 

This is a translation in simple English 
prose of the story of the great epic Ramayana 
by Shrijukta Shudha Majumdar, who is well- 
known for her social work. The influence of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata upon tlic 
evolution of Indian culture can hardly be exag¬ 
gerated. Through this translation Shrijukta 
Majumdar has offered an opportunity to readers 
in the west to be acquainted with one of the 
greatest Indian classics and thereby to get a 
better insight of Indian life and culture. The 
translation has been made from the Bengali 
Ramayana of the great poet Krittivasa and is 
quite easy reading. The printing and the get- 
up of the book also are good. 

Subhash Chandra Sarker 

HINDI 

BAPU: By Ramanarayan CkaudharV- 
Pp. 224. Price Rs. 3. 

BA AND BAPU KI SHITAL CHIIAYA- 
MEN: By ManuJO/ahm Gandhi. Pp. 242- 
Price Rs. 2-8. 

Available from Navajivan Prakashan 
Mandir, Ahmedabad. 

Both these books are long chains of remi¬ 
niscences of Gandhiji by two of those privi¬ 
leged people who were near and dear to him 
because of the devoted ‘service th^ render^ 
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to him in’ his diverse welfare work. Shri Cbau- 
dhary and his wife (she, too, hat eontributed 
t$everal reminisceaoes) have i‘evieted Oandhiil 
to the reader from many an unknown angle, 
all converging on the pivot of his personality 
afi the heart-neat of humanity, Kumari Manu- 
bahen was with Gandhgi during the later 
part of his life. She kept a day-to-,day journal 
at this time. From this journal two booklets 
have already been evolved and published. This 
is the third book. Like its predecessors it is 
jiuthentic, as it bears the imprimatur of Gan- 
<lhiji. The present volume shows, specially, in 
lK)ld relief, both Gandhiji and Kasturba as 
ideal moulders of a maiden in her toens, with 
life’s landscape stretching before her in all its 
virginity and wonder. 

G. M. 

CUJABATI 

SWAPNA RENU: Hy Jethnlal Trivedi, 
Published by *‘The Savdesha” Ltd, Ahmedabad, 
Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmeda- 
bnd. Thick Card Board. Illustrated Jacket. 
Pp. 183. Pride Rs. 2-B. 

Out of fourteen readable stories, printed 
in this volume, only throe arc not reprints. 
The remaining eleven are reprints of five various 


wellies and magazines (1990-1947). The very 
hrsit story, wlwre boro finds a stray let^r 
on ^is road, wtitteih by one Sarala, and its 
denouement, are signally conceived. 

PUNYA BANSARI: By Uchha Bangoni, 
K. Oza, B.A., Bombay. Published bjy, the 
Nav Chetan ^hitya Mandir, Ahmedabad. 
Printed at the Nav Prabhat Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Thick Card Board. Ilbistrated 
Jacket. Pp. 311. Price Rs. 5/8/~. 

Mr. U. K. Oza is no stranger to readers 
of Gujarati Literature, in which by his Ajoji 
Thakore, he had already made an illustrious 
mark, though his pen excels in. composing 
English verse. All this was done by him before 
he prociceded to East Africa and where he made 
a long sojourn. The experience thus he gained 
of the trash morality and other phases of the 
life of those Gujaratis who have migrated 
there, has been abundantly utilised in this 
rather long novel, wherein his female charao* 
tors show unprecedented foresight and intelli¬ 
gence. It is a mixture of fiction and fact, 
and a commendable one at that. 

K. M. J. 


J UST PUBLISHED 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 
NEW DISCOVERIES 

By MARIE LOUISE BURKE 

A NEW APPROACH TO THE MESSAGE OP SwAMI ViVEKANANDA 

The author discusses the hilhertofore unknown facts regarding the Swamiji’s 
first sojourn in the U.S.A. She substantiates her treatise quoting relevant 
material from the American Press of those days and other prominent 
personalities acquainted with Swami Vivekananda. 

"1 have a message to the West as Buddha had a message to the East” 

—Swami Vivekananda 

Royal octavo Pages: 6.S9-fxix Price: Rs. 20 

Neatly printed on good paper and excellently got up 

With .39 illustrations including the fine frontispiece of Sri Ramakrishna and 
some portraits of Swami Vivekananda. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: *, WELLINGTON LANE. CALCmTA-p 
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Immanuel Kant and the World View of 
Modern Science 

Rufus Sutor writes in The Aryan Path: 

Recently iit the National Academy of 
Science in Washington a lantci-n slide was cast 
on the screen showing a part of the sky as seen 
through the 2(K)-inch Hale telescope on hit. 
Puloinar. At first glance one noticed only the 
black field studded with shaip star-images 
familiar to anybody who has vu^ited jihoto- 
graphic galleries in observatories or planc- 
tariums. But on closer scrutiny one dett'cleil 
that some of the imag(;s were not so stiarp as 
Lliey at first appeared. The h'eturei’ explained 
that the sharp images were individual suns 
within our own galaxy—the system one sees 
edge-on when one looks out through tlie reces¬ 
ses of that remarkable exainjile of perspective, 
the Milky Way. The fuzzy images, on the 
other hand, were spiral nebulae, that is, each 
wa.s a group of millions or even billions ol suns. 

Suppose that after the hxture somebody in 
the audience had gone outside and actually 
looked at the original of one of these fuzzy 
images, for instance at the famous Nebula of 
Andromeda, nearest of the foreign galaxies. 

This, though a grandiose example, would 
have iK'cn a simple case of awareness l)y an 
observer of a real, or an actual, object. On the 
one hand is X, the observer; on the other hand 
is Y, the observed. The instant that X heeoiiics 
aware of Y, Y looms into view as the univci.se, 
and X looms into view as you, or I, or who¬ 
ever, it happens to he who is observing. The 
universe seen is, in ifis most comprehensive and 
large-scale aspect, the world of astronomy: 
the abyss of space-time, the metagalaxy, the 
spiral nebulae, the gaseous nebulae, suns, 
planets, satellites, comets, meteons, interstellar 
dust. Thanks to the 200-inch telescope, the 
confines of this astronomical universe have 
been pushed back to 1,000 million light-year-s 
1 (roughly, 6,000,000,000,000,000 miles). 

An interesting aspect of llils metagalaxy, 
quite obvious to any ob.server if ho is in a 
matter-of-fact mood, is that it is a spatio- 
temporal extension of lib immediate neighbour¬ 
hood: the side-walk, for example. There is no 
basic difference between the one and the othfer 
j—only superficial contrasts of size, distance, 


ago, mass, temiioraturc, spee^ etc.,—^nothing 
which digits in the number-series cannot*make 
wholly explicit. One’s awareness of Y as a dis¬ 
tant astronomical body, seen as it was appro¬ 
ximately 1,000,000 years ago, is the same sort 
of achievement as one’s awareness of Y as the 
side-walk: no more and no less astonishing, ft 

The metagalaxy contains the domain ot 
]irotons, electrons, neutrons, mesotrons, ions 
and the host of other particles prominent in 
today’.s new.s. Indeed, these are all that the 
nu'tagahixy eonlains, because its parts, such 
.'IS siiiral nehula<', arc .systems of these parti- 
e1c.s. The sub-atomic world is an extension to¬ 
wards the small of the same .series that in the 
opposite direction lead.s to the realm of the 
a.'^lronomer. If one were exceedingly small one 
would he aware of Y as these particles. 

There is no need to repeat that all science 
lives exclusively within the universe of which 
ohsewrs are aware, or at least of which they 
would he aware if they were much smaller or 
much larger or were at another point in space 
Or time. Telescopes, microscopes, spectroscopes, 
radai-, compasses, balances, test-tubes, survey¬ 
ing instruments, levers, steam engines, dyna¬ 
mos, all seive to increase awareness in one way 
or anotlicr, to add new areas to the field of 
awareness. 

Also there is no need to repeat that in re¬ 
cent centuries the details of which scientists 
have become conscious arc so multitudinous 
and complex that the universe has been split 
up into various departments: the universe of 
astronomy, the universe of physics, the uni¬ 
verse of chemistry, the universes of geology, of 
the biological sciences, of history, etc. These 
divisions, however, reflect only the convenience 
of the observer. The universe may also be 
approached, even today, from a non-depart- 
mentalized point of view. That is to say, wc 
may forget the artificial divisions of the parti¬ 
cular sciences, and look around to make an 
impartial and universal survey of all the 
objects we are aware of, keeping in mind also 
what we have learned from reading, lectures, 
conversation and our own earlier observations. 
Such an attitude as this, taken even by a loy" 
man, may have some surprising re-sults missed 
by the wpartmentalized scientists regardless 
of how experienced they may be, or with whftl^ 
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t^tupendoudly accurate and powerful instru-. 
inents they may conduct their investigations. 

Let us consider some results of such a 
survey. One result is that the universe in so 
far as it actynlly is observed, or in so far as 
it might possibly be observed under certain 
conditions—from the sub-atomic end to 
the metagalactic end—is an orgimized unity 
for me, the observer. I hold it together as one, 
and I can switch my consciousness from one 
part of it to another, through space, and to 
some extent through time, and back again as 
often as I like, without losing t^e sense of its 
oneness, or of the self-identity of its parts, or 
indeed of my owm self-identity. 

Another result of a survey is that the facts 
of which we arc aware can be shuffled into two 
classes. There are the facts which strike us as 
arbitrary, the so-called brute facts, the facts 
which arc in general unpredictable or which are, 
at most, predietable only within large margins 
of error. These are the f;iets that might be otlier- 
wise. We know% foi' iustaneo, that there aic nine 
major planets in the solar system. There might, 
however, be eight. The only way we can dis¬ 
cover their numlx'r is to count them. Once w'C 
have done this we naturally aeeei)t this num¬ 
ber as a fact, realizing that if we had found 
that W'C could count them only to eight, we 
could as well have settled for eight, or any 
other number that might have worked out. 
The majority of facts in our experience arc of 
this brute type, which is one reason why edu¬ 
cation is painful. We simply must have such 
facts drummed into our heads if we wish to be 
regarded as sane, since there is no w'ay of 
automatically extracting them from instinctive 
preferences, or of figuring them out by sheer 
exercise of reason. 

Our inventory shows us also a second class 
of facta. These arc those facts which cannot 
be otherwise. They arc always predictable 
with absolute accuracy. Instead of impinging 
upon us unexpectedly us brut<i facts, they come, 
even the first time, as w'holly expected. They 
are inevitable, irreversible, necessary. True, in 
the process of our education w’c do not become 
alive to them until we have some brute facts 
in our minds. But once we have achieved 
acquaintance with the latter we realize, if we 
take the trouble to think, that certain inevi¬ 
table facts were there too, all along, even if we 
had to wait until the brute facts knocked us in 
the head before wc became conscious of them. 
Thus, though the number of major planets in 
the solar system is nine, that the ntimbor of 
11 


m- 

mojor planets in the solar system must be. 
some dumber is inevitable. The point is not. 
that there must be a finite number of planets 
in the solar system—‘for W a stretch of, the 
imagination we may at least imagine their 
number to be infinite. The point is much 
simpler than tliis. It is merely that, finite or 
infinite, there must always be some number 
of them. 

This example of an inevitable fact is so 
naive and platitudinous that one is likely 
to take it none too seriously. Of course there 
has to be same number! Why even mention it? 

But naive and platitudinous or not, this 
is an example of an inevitable fact. If we for¬ 
get for a moment our prejudice that it lacks 
significance, and if we look at it with true 
.scientific detachment as a fact of nature as 
objectively factual as any merely brute fact, 
we may bt' puzzled by it. It does seem to be 
a fact. Yet our awareness of it docs not seem 
to be adequately explained by the same sort 
of evidence tliat makes us aware of the brute 
fact that there are nine major planets in the 
solar .system. 

Indeed, if we ju-uzle over this, at first, 
rather silly fact, wc may eventually frame it 
in a general form; “Things not only arc numer¬ 
able, countable, quantifiable; but they have 
to be so,'* and wo may sincerely ask ourselves; 
ITow on earth do wc know this to be true? Our 
knowledge of its truth cannot oorae wholly 
from brute facts because wc have not Been 
aware of a sufficient number of brute facts, 
nor has been the human race, to justify this 
astonishingly comprehensive boast. No matter 
how many quadrillions of things may have 
happened in the past, or may happen in the 
future, it is absolutely certain that each one 
of them lias its proper number-series. We know 
this though at the same time we are aware 
that in any such given instanre nobody may 
ever be actually conscious of just what the 
number specifically is. 

The intriguing question of how w^c know 
such an inevitable fact to be true has been 
given .several answers in the history of this 
odd kind of non-dcpartmentalized scientific 
thought. The most obvious answer, of course, 
and the one. most in tunc with today’s pitch, 
is that the inevitability of such facts is an 
illusion, induced by generations of our ances¬ 
tors reacting to brute facts that have chanced 
to occur through the millennia in the same 
way. Thus, we, our fathers, our grandfathers, 
our great-grandfathers, etc., have counted 
things for so long, and so often, that it finally 
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ha9 become a habit, and we honestly believe 
that things have to be capable of * being 
counted. We are concerned here only with a 
particularly repetitious type of brute fact, and 
our feeling that we have to do with a necessary 
fact, though natural enough, is without war¬ 
rant. As customarily happens to people under 
the influence of strong habits, we have lost the 
ability, save with an almost super-human 
effort, to look at the situation critically and 
(objectSvfely. This explanation is aftK'r the 
manner of the great Scottish sceptic, David 
Hume. 

Another answer beginning to be popular 
today is that wc obseiTCrs deliberately, by a 
kind of sleight-of-hand, compel certain facts 
to be unavoidable. It is all a matter of defini¬ 
tion. Thus, We eomiiel things to be countable 
by our definition of “things.” If suddenly to 
our amaaement we become aware of a basket 
of apples having not, 1, or 2, or any other 
number of apples, we say: These are not 
“things:” and our proposition that “things” 
have to be numerable still holds good. The line 
of thought of this explanation is after the 
manner of a contx'mporary logician, C. I. 
Lewie. 

A third reply is as old as Aristotle. We 
know brute facts and wc know necessary facts. 
Why? Because we are cndowx'd wdth capacities 
to have both kinds of knowledge. And that is 
an end of the matter. 

Some people may be satisfied by one of 
these answers, some by another. They all do, 
no doubt, help to make understandable a 
peculiar situation. This article, however, is 
entitled: “Immanuel Kant and the World View 
of Modern Science,” and the high-point of the 
article, Kant’s answer, has not yet been made. 
But before proceeding to it let us note that 
most of this article has already been Kantian 
in spirit: (1) The conception of X (the un¬ 
known) as the observer, and of Y (the un¬ 
known) as the observed, and of their inter¬ 
action giving rise to the universe of pheno¬ 
mena, is Kantian. The Y, of course, is the 
famous Ding an sick. (2) The conception of 
tbe universe as a homogeneous, organized, 
unified whole for the observer is Kantian, al¬ 
though the picture contains the new particulars 
of twentieth-century science. In Kantian ter¬ 
minology this mastdr-characteristic of our 
experience of the universe and of our correla¬ 
tive eiq>£rience of ourselves is Transcendental 
Unity of Apperception. (3) The idea of a 
fully ,self-conscious non-departmentaliised sur¬ 
vey of the whole of our field of awareness is 


Kantian (such is the programme of his Tran- 
scendental Aesthetiic, IVanscendental Analytic 
and Transcendental Dialectic). (4) The divi¬ 
sion of facts into brute (a po^riori), and 
inevitable (a priori) is Kantian. (5) The 
problem we finally reached is, in his technical 
terminology: How are synthetic judgments o 
priori possible? This is Kantian, and i| the 
central problem of the whole Kantian theory 
of the nature of theoretical scientific know¬ 
ledge. 

In conclusion let us consider Kant’s own 
solution to his own problem. It is very bold. 
Observers are able to be aware of those inevi¬ 
table facts which no amount of merely empi¬ 
rical evidence can give—indeed, observers have 
to be aware of them—because the observers 
themselves put them in the universe. Our acts 
of awareness aiKc also acts of genuine creation. 
Thus, the number of planets in the solar sys¬ 
tem has to be some number because the acti¬ 
vity of the senses of the observers, combined 
with the activity of their rational understand¬ 
ing, so organizes .space-time, the number- 
series, quantities, (qualities, relations and 
modalith's that things in order to be objects 
at all have to be capable of being counted. 
Otherwise there would bo no experienccablc 
objects and no we. There would, of course, in 
sojiK' sense, still be X and Y. These are the 
ultiiiiates beVond our control. But there would 
be no universe transparent to experiment and 
observation and no universe to which rational 
processes such as inference would be relevant. 
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Word'torms Id Indian Lantfaaget 

Dr. 3. M. KATRE writes in Indian 

Review : 

The languages (and dialects) of India 
have genetically distributed over four well- 
known families having their roots in an area 
which extends beyond the sub-continent con¬ 
sisting of India proper (or'Bharata ), Pakistan 
and Burma. This grouping in a family is 
based on the existence of a large number of 
common features such as cognate vocables 
and a regularity of correspondences in their 
sound systems. Culturally^ those four distinct 
groups or farailios of languages have acted 
and reacted upon each other to give rise to a 
distinct Indian type of culture and civili¬ 
sation and played the role of equal partners. 
But from the point of political prestige 
associated with geographical extent or the 
total number of speakers, these families may 
bo arranged in the following order : (1) Indo- 
European in its Aryan branch as developed 
within the sub-continent of India, technically 
called the Indo-Aryan branch. (2) Dravidian, 
with all its ramifications in peninsular India 
and such outposts as Brahwi in Baluchistan; 
(3) Austro-Asiatic, in its Mnnda or Kol form, 
more popularly known as the Adivasi or 
Tribal languages, prevalent generally within 
Central India, and (4) Sino-Tibetan, mainly 
in its Tibeto-Burman branch on the North- 
Eastern Frontier Agency or NEFA area. 

During the last 3,000 years each of these 
distinct groups of languages has come into 
close contact with the remaining groups, and 
out of this cotact has arisen a vocabularly 
which shows a pan-Indian characteistio. 
Speaking analogically, the growth of this 
vocabulary may be compared to a chemical 
fusion, not a physical mixture where the 
different components can be easily separated. 
It requires the catalytic presence of linguistic 
analysis to provide the necessary favourable 
situation in which those fusing elements can 
be separated and their origins recognised, or 
to answer such questions as : what is the 
percentage of Munda vocabulary in Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian and vice-versa. How 
much has Dravidian influenced Indo-Aryan ? 
What is the oontibution of Indo-Aryan to¬ 
wards the growth of Dravidian ? etc. 


The chief differences in the structural 
features of each of those groups have been 
studied by lingnists under two major sections: 
the phonological and the morphological. For 
instance, when the speakers of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, the Aryans entered India their language 
habits showed the absence of cerebral or ret¬ 
roflex sounds (t, th, d, dh, n, 1, r); these were 
in the process of manifesting themselves 
through historical situations such as contact 
of the dental sibilant with a preceding -i or-u 
or vocalic -r, etc., but this process was quick¬ 
ened by contact with both Dravidian and 
Munda which have initially these series of 
consonants. In the same way, the speakers 
of Dravidian and Munda were influenced by 
the sound system, of Sanskrit and related 
Indo-Aryan languages. For example. Primi¬ 
tive Dravidian did not have aspirated conso¬ 
nants, but Telugn, Kannada and Malayalam 
show by their incorporation of this series the 
direct influence of Indo-Aryan. With 
reference to the Adivasi and Tibeto-Burman 
families, apart from certain cultural words 
which Indo-Aryan and Dravidian borrowed 
from them, they shovT a marked influence of 
the contact of these prestige languages, and 
certain dialects have developed which very 
nearly approximate to either Indo-Aryan or 
Dravidian as the case may be. Even where 
the structure remains Adivasi or Tibeto- 
Burman, the word-element, either as a new 
loan-word or early incorporation, shows the 
influence of the first two groups. 

While Indo-Aryan and Dravidian langua¬ 
ges are historically attested over some 
millennia, both in inscriptions and in litera¬ 
ture, our knowledge of the remaining two 
families is hardly 150 years old against nearly 
35 centuries of Indo-Aryan development 
within India or more than 25 centuries of 
Dravidian development (the language of 
the Indus Valley Culture still needs a soienti- 
fic decipherment) our knowledge of the 
development of these groups is insufficient 
to delineate the linguistic history of our sub- 
ebntinent But a comparative study of 
Austro-Asiatic which covers an area which is 
larger than that covered by Indo-European 
from the point of extent shows that its repre¬ 
sentatives in India must have been already 
Aflivasis when the speakers of Indo-Aryai^ 
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and Dravidian camo to India. Investigations 
started by Sylvain Levi and .Fean Przyluski 
in Paris show that old Tndo-Aryan found in 
Rigveda and Athnrvav'cda contains words 
borrowed from the A ustro-Asiatic sub¬ 
stratum. Some of our cultui’al words, 
particularly in certain skills and crafts, such 
as brick-making, rice-culture, etc. ; or names 
of things like betel, cotton, cotton-cloth, 
bamboo-arrows, etc. ; or geographical names 
like Kosala, Tosala, Kalinga, Trilinga, etc. ; 
of the Vigesimal system of counting with 
Kori 'twenty’ as a unit, appear to have their 
origin in this group, ’fliese scattered papers 
in inaccessible Kreneh journals were collected 
and translated by the late Ih’of. Bagohi, and 
published by the Calcutta University under 
the title of T’lc-Aryau and Pre-Dravidian in 
India. The latest exponent of this school is 
Kuiper of Leidciu University who has studied 
a number of important cultural words from 
Vedic texts and traced their ailinitics to what 
he terras Proto-Mu nda. 

Similarly, the relationship between San¬ 
skrit and Dravidian has occupied the deep 
attention of scholars. The Vedic language 
was rich in verbal forms, but the late Pro¬ 
fessor Jules Bloch ha.s shown that Dravidian 
sentence-pattern has alTected the growth of 
later Sanskrit where the nominal phrase has 
replaced tin* (inito verb forms. This nomi¬ 
nal sentence characterises not only the 
classical Sanskrit pattern, but also that of 
the Parkrits and raodern-Indo-Aryan langua¬ 
ges. Smilarly, it has been demonstrated that 
a fairly large percentage of Sanskrit vocabu¬ 
lary owes its origin to Dravidian. Kitti noted 
down more than a hundred such words in his 
Kiuiarese Dictionary. The latest re.searches of 
Emeneau (California) and Burrow (Oxford) 
have brought out a large number of .such 
forms resulting from the cro.ss-fertilization of 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. 

It foIlow.s, similarly, that a fairly large 
part of the Dravidian vocabulary is based 
on Sanskritic parades. The late Dr. Goda 
Varma of Trivandrum worked out a list of 
words from Malayalam which derive ultimate¬ 
ly from Indo-Aryan. The qne.stion we are 
interested in is not the ultimate origin of 
such coinmon vocabulary a task which requi¬ 
res* the refinements of comparative and 
historical linguistics but on the existence of 


that vocabulary and a common sentence 
pattern. 

Within each group of those languages, com¬ 
parative etymology has established a large 
number of cognates. The chief work in this 
direction was the Comparative Etymological 
Dictonary of Nepali compiled by Pjjpfessor 
Sir R.al|)h Turner in 1931. In this Difetonary 
which records apprJJximately 27,000 head- 
word.s in Nepali, including over .’j,000 loan¬ 
words from Sanskrit, ne.arly 5,000 Nepali 
words show the existence of cognates in other 
ludo-Aryan languages. Sir Ralph is now 
engaged in working out a Comparative Ety¬ 
mological Dictonary of Indo-Aryan. It is 
possible that this study may extend the 
number of such word-groups to almost thrice 
that number. 

A similar comparative study of Dravidian 
by the Madra.s University has brought out a 
list of cognates of over 2,000 words. This is 
likely to be doubled by the Comparative Ety¬ 
mological Dictonary of Dravidian which is 
being compiled by Professors Burrow and 
Emeneau. 

The Deccau College in Poona is compiling 
a Comparative Etymological Dictionary of 
the Austro-Asiatic Languages and it may be 
as.sumcd that the number of cognates heic 
spread over the entire range of these langua¬ 
ges will be considerable, Thii-s, within the 
main area of India, where these three langua¬ 
ge families liave developed in intimate contact 
witli one another, we may be able to single 
out certain common elements which have 
persisted for tens of centuries and these pan- 
Indian forms, whatever be their ultimate 
origin, may provide the common elements 
which will simplify, to some extent, the 
problem of inter-coraraunication. 

It would be diHicult to illustrate all the 
aspects of this resemblance. Certain features 
of rcseiublanco have prevalence all over the 
region, as for instance, Sanskrit Karoti 
Hindi Kama, Marathi Karne, Gujrati Karvu, 
etc. Ceraain others have a real distinction, 
e.g. diva and batti for 'lamp.' A few, 
forms, such as Indo-Aryan ghoda 'horse,’ 
Kannada Kiidure, Tamil Kutirei, Telugu 
gurramu exhibit characteristic phonological 
features. By and large, there are quite a 
considerable number of common elements 
which are shared by all these languages. 
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While Dravidian has a form nei ‘butter-ghee’ 
Trom Sanskrit sneha against navanita, Kann¬ 
ada and Marathi share one word tuppa, tup 
which may ultimately be treated to &inskrit 
trpra. Regional predilections may be seen 
in the use of ghar ‘home’, house, and bari, 
the second of which is specially jverferred in 
the Eastern part of India, 

Similarly, there are certain pan-Indian 
synthetic features which may be classihcd as 
cthuolinguistic. h’or instaco, corresponding 
to the English ‘fall asleep,’ wo have in certain 
Indian languiiges (Bengali, Konkaiii, Kannada 
and Tamil) a form iti which the nominative of 
the word for sleep is associated with a verb 
which means ‘to fall.’ A clear case of how 
Dravidian syntax has inlluenced (Sanskrit is 
seen in the critical edition of the. Mahabharata 
brought out by the Bhandarkar (Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona. In one passage, 
whore the constituted li-.\t .shows pita mama — 


the genitive of kinship, the entire group of 
South Indian manuscripts have pita mahyam— 
the dative of kinship. Similarly ^out of the 
many ways of expressing the dative in middle 
Indo-Aryan or Prakrits, the post-position—krte 
survived to the exclusion of other dative 
suffixes, owing to the resemblance it boro to 
the Dravidian Suffix-ku, and is now apparent 
in the familiar Hindi form—ko. A study of 
these common features, wdthout reference to 
their ultimate origin which is entirely irrele¬ 
vant to our present practical needs, will pave 
the w'ay to a system of communication which 
will link up all the great regional languages 
and provide the necessary .stimulus for deep 
understanding without the need of interfering 
with the genius of any languages. Historical 
evolution of such a pan-Indian feature indi¬ 
cates the lines along which unity may be 
achieved in the midst of such wonderful 
diversity. 
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World Employment ituation. 

In a paper siibmittod to (lie Governing 
body, IL(.) Diroctor-Oencral, David A. Aforso, 
has stressed tlie need for advance planning 
by Oovernuients to enable prompt action to 
be taken to “forestall or counter any unex¬ 
pected turn for the worse in the world employ¬ 
ment situation”. 

UNKJH'i,(>YAtKNr IS Back 

The report notes that after several years 
in wliicli unemployment was of limited 
importance in moat economically developed 
countries, it has now become a matter of 
special concern to governments, employers 
and workers. Attention is focussed in 
particular on the current recession in the 
United Slates, which, though by no means so 
severe as the crisis of the 1930’s, is'never- 
theles.s the most serious since the Second 
AVorld War. 

In Western Europe, some slackening of 
the rate of growth of Industrial production 
has also resulted in relatively small increases 
in unemployment. But in most countries of 
Western Europe unemployment is still at a 
low level } whore it is substantial—as, for 
example, in Denmark, Finland and Italy—it is 
clearly due to factors other than the lower 
rate of growth of production. 

Mo.st ot the current rise in unemployment 
appears to be associated with a slackening in 
demand for, and consequently in output of, 
manufactured goods and in some countries, 
building. A few of the factors that have 
played a role in present economic difficulties 
are the reduced investment in capital goods, 
reductions in inventories, credit controls, and, 
in the United States, the decline in the 
demands for automobiles. 

Another recent development has been the 
appearance of a limited, but nevertheless 
significant, amount of unemployment that is 
frictional in character, in some countries of 
Eastern Europe and, in some instances, 
existing in depressed areas. Frictional 


unemploymehtin Eastern Europe has developed 
as a result of the release of many workers 
from formal or informal re.strictions on quitting 
or accepting jobs without official approval. 
Thus what was formci’ly a redundance or in- 
eH'octive use of many workers who could not 
leave their jobs now appears to a great extent 
in the form of frictional unemployment as 
workers quit in search of new jobs or are laid 
off by undertakings that were overstaffed. 

In many, but by no means all, under¬ 
developed countries there is a certain amount 
of underemployment in agriculture. Unlike 
the unemployment that arises from lack of 
demand, the unemployment and under employ¬ 
ment that persist in underdeveloped countries 
do not change substantially from year to year, 
l^rogress against this kind of unemployment is 
largely a race between economic development 
and rising population. 

PossjBi-K Future Effects Of Tjir Recession 

The 1948-49 recession in the United 
State.s was followed by a balance of payments 
crisis in Europe. The 1953-54 recession, 
on the other hand, had relatively little effect 
on the economy of the rest of the world. 
Accordingly, the points that follow must bo 
regarded as highly speculative. 

There appear to be two quite separate 
ways in which recession in the United States 
may effect employment in the rest of the 
word. 

(1) a decline in the United States demand 
for exports from other countries 
may result in a corresponding fall in 
the level of total demand iu these 
countries ; 

(2) a fall in these countries’ exports to 
the United States may result in a 
decline in their earnings of foreign 
exchange and consequently in thw 
purchases of goods from other coun¬ 
tries, cspeciidly those that xequhre 
payment in dollars. 
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In order to prevent too great a decline 
in its foreign exchange reserves, a conntry 
may have to restrict its imports directly by 
import or exchange control, or chock the 
demand for imports indirectly by measures of 
fiscal and monetary policy which will reduce 
internal demand. 

Action of the first type may cause un¬ 
employment in certain industries due to 
shortage of imported raw materials, while 
action of the second type may cause more 
widespread unemployment. 

National Mkasures Against 
Unemployment 

The national measures against unemploy¬ 
ment described in the TLO paper are grouped 
under four main headings according to 
whether they are designed to deal witli un¬ 
employment arising from lack of dem.and, 
nnetnployraent arising from difficulties in the 
organisation of the employment market, 
unemployment in depressed areas, and un¬ 
employment in underdeveloped countries. 

Particular attention is given to measures 
concerned with uuomploymont arising from 
lack of demand, because of the prevalence 
of this type of unemployment in certain 
countries at the present time. 

One of the most striking trends of 
economic and social policy in the last two 
decades is the development of a whole series 
of new remedies against this typo of unemploy¬ 
ment. At the same time many old ideas hsivc 
been discarded. 

Public works programmes and tax and 
credit policies are among the weapons govern¬ 
ments can use. Mauy governments have 
established reserves of public works program¬ 
mes, and some offer inducements to private 
concerns to set up "crisis reserves,’' funds set 
aside during periods of prosperity to be used 
during recessions. 

Tax reductions may take many forms— 
lower income and corporate tuccs, larger tax 
allowances for depreciation . Credit policies 
may also be used so as to encourage increased 
spending. 

Recent trends in economic policy have 
also led to the creation of a series of "built-in 
stabilizers” in most industrial countries. 
Among them are: 


The higher level of government spending 
which IS relatively unaffected by the factors 
that cause variations in private expenditure. 

Progressive income taxes ; as incomes fall 
the tax levied on them falls at a faster rate. 

Unemployment insurance, which saves 
money in high employment periods and puts 
it back into c'rculation when unemployment 
rises. 

The stabilising of the incomes of the fairly 
large groups of people through such devices 
as agricultural price support systems. 

The growing strength of trade unions and 
changes in the generally accepted views on 
wage policy which make unlikely a- substantial 
reduction iu wage rates. 

U N I> E RDEVE LOPED REGIONS 

III terms of' the world situation as a 
whole, the largest number of unemployed 
and underemployed workers are to be 
found in the underdeveloped countries where 
there is a general lack of sufficient capital 
to provide a high level of employment. 

In those countries unemployment and 
underemloyment are, long-term problems, 
the solution of which depends to a large 
extent on achieving economic development. 
Measures to promote suL’h development 
are uot considered in detail in the ILO 
report. 

A point of particular interest is the 
tendency in recent years to promote the 
development of both large and small-scale 
production. On the one hand the program¬ 
mes for the irrigation of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys and the programmes for 
the development of the Sahara and of 
Siberia are on a grand scale. 

On the other hand there has been a 
tendency in some countiaes "to give stronger 
emphasis to handicrafts and small-scale 
industries. This policy is a well-known 
part of the Indian Second Five-Year Plan. 

More recently, several of the countries 
of Eastern Europe have reversed a previously 
unfavourable attitude toward these labour 
intensive types of production and, perhaps 
in recognition of growing capital, shortages, 
have decided to give official support to the 
promotion of handicrafts aud smali-^ale 
industries. 
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NOTES 


\CIIARYA JAGADISIl CHANDRA BOSE 

We an? celebrating at tht; end of this month 
Ik; Birth Centenary of a Sage n«d a Seer, who 

not merely a preceptor in the usual sense, 
lor only the pioneer in India in thi; path-ways 
)f Western Scientific ll<‘searc‘h. Jfe was not 
)nly one of the first four whose names will re- 
uain written, in golden letters, in the annals 
d the researches in electro-magnetic waves that 
ed to the disi-ovcry and inventions that made 
ho wireless telegraph and telephones, the 
adar and the television and wireless bi'oadeasts 
>os.sibK> or the very first scientist who dcinoii- 
Irated to the World that Life, as we under¬ 
land it, continues beyond I he animal kingdom 
lid pulsates in the living organisms of the vege- 
able kingdom. 

The term “acharya’’ is being very loosely 
pplied in these days in our country. It is not 
■'cry teacher or every religious prei^eptor that 
an be deemed to be an “acharya” however 
stcemed he might be by his students or dis- 
ipk'9. For “acharya” means something far 
lore than eminence in teaching or preaching, 
t means someone who has shown a new dis¬ 
ipline or way of life, or thrown light on some 
hscure passages in the realm of the intellect or 
lazeued some new pathways for the advance- 
lent of human knowledge. 

Romain Holland, the great French Savant 
n<l humaaiitarian, wrote in one of his letters to 
Jigadish Chandra Bose, that ho, Jagadish 
'liandra, was not merely a savant and a scien- 

of great eminence, but was also a poet and 
reUgieux, which last yvord means one whose 


Way and Pliilosophy of Life lay along the path¬ 
ways of dhanna. 

This was indeed very true. Acharya 
.Jagadish Chandra hud the same freedom of 
intcllecTi that allowed his thoughts to soar above 
the established tenets and axioms of Western 
vSeience, based on eonerete facts and realities. 
Like the untrammelled flight of a poet’s imagi¬ 
nation. And yet all his thoughts and actions 
followed the discipline laid down by our ancient 
Sages, 

So proud he was of his Indian heritage 
that he faced penury during the first three 
years of his career as a Professor in the Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta, by refusing to accept 
a pice of his salary until it was elevated to the 
same scale as that of his European colleagues. 
The Government of India was forced to climb 
down. 

Ilis life was full of trials. There were no 
laboratories with up-to-date scientific equip¬ 
ment, nor was the Government willing to pro¬ 
vide any funds. In >iis research work too, when 
ho started in the realm of Plant Response, he 
met with ridicule and unfair claims and chal¬ 
lenges from abroad—though it is only fair to 
say that he got appreciation as well from some 
truly eminent Western Scientists. Through all 
these trials and tribulations he won because 
his Way of Life was along the path of Upani- 
f<hads. His motto w^as: 

^ 
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Trends in International Trade 

The annual report entitled, “Trends in 
International Trade,” published by GATT, 
studieg the i)robleia of eoinniodity instability 
in international trade. The exixrts trace the 
commodity instability in international trade to 
both long-term and short-term fluctuations in 
their supply and demand position. Fluctuations 
in economic activity in the industrially deve¬ 
loped countries threw their imjiact on the gene¬ 
ral price movements of primai'y products. At 
the thiiteenth annual session held recently at 
Geneva the underd* w'lopcd countries sharply 
criticised the attitude of the devcloiiod countries 
in not importing more commodities from the 
primary producer-. The international trade in 
post-war years 'uts more; or less become a one¬ 
way Lraflic, that i-, it is the primary producing 
countries with th-. ir backward economy which 
are the major imiiorlers from the developed 
countries of the West. But these de\eloped 
countries do not extend their co-operation by 
importing goods of equivalent amounts from the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. Tlie real 
cause of instability in the world trade lies in 
that respect. 

The developed couutric's of the West have 
imposed quantitative rtstriciions on imports 
with a view to protecting their industries. But 
the tiade restriction impedes the growth of 
world economy and brings about periodic im¬ 
balance in world trade. At the recently held 
Geneva session of the GATT, the leader of the 
f'ldian delegation made very pertinent observa- 
cions on the trade restrictions imposed by iii- 
du'-trially developed countries of the West. He 
makes the following observations: “Countries 
in the course of economic development have a 
chronic tendency to run into difficulties of 
balance of fiayinents. This is because, for their 
development iirogranmies they must rely 
heavily on imports of capital goods as well as 
techniques. Another factor is the upsurge in 
demand for all kinds of things, which follow the 
sliglitest increase in national income and which 
must, until domestic production goes up, be met 
by imports if a serious inflation is not to result 
'4herefrom. Under Article XVITI of the GATT, 
this‘problem has been specifically recognised. 
The same article also draws attention to a 


contributory factor in the balance of payments 
difficulties of underdeveloped countries, namely, 
the instability in their terms of trade. This re¬ 
sults from the violent fluctuations to which 
commodity prices are subject, A solution which 
Article XVIII has to offer is of a negative kind. 
The permission to restrict imports,»though 
essential, only results in a shrinking of world 
trade rather than its expansion which is what^ 
the GATT stands for. A real solution should be 
sought through measures w'hich will increase 
the cxiiorts of underdeveloped countries rather 
than through steps to enable them U) curtail 
their imports.” 

The Treaty of Rome has thrown out a 
great challenge to the GATT, threatening its 
vciy existence. It may lie recalled that the 
Rome Treaty is based on the evolution of a 
common market for six European countries. 
Wfliereas the ultimate object of GATT is to 
bring alxiut a jirogressive liberalisation of world 
trade by abolishing trade restrictions, the Treaty 
of Rome aims at securing to the signatory coun¬ 
tries markets for their jiroducts within the 
related territories of member-countries. Thus 
the Romo Treaty contradicts the very ideas of 
the GATT. The idea of the common markei is 
based on the regional liberalisation of trade, as 
distinguished from multilateral liberalisation. 
These six countries are highly developed in 
industrial production and are rich in potential 
resources. 

The failure of the less developed countries 
to develop their trade as rapidly as the more 
developed countries have been able to do, is 
another cau.se for the growing imbalance in 
world trade. The recent recession in business 
activity in the USA had an adverse effect on the 
export trade of many underdeveloped countries, 
including India. The bilateral trade agreements 
are now being resorted in order to boost up the 
export trade of many countries. But such bi¬ 
lateral trade agreements defeat the ultimate 
object of the GATT for the establishment of 
free trade. Again, many countries are not mem¬ 
bers of the GATT and as such they are free to 
pursue their own course of action in their inter¬ 
national trade. The trade in agricultural and 
food products does not follow the obligations 
imposed by the GATT. With a view to protect- 
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ing such primary products, the producing coun¬ 
tries act in utter disregard of the provisions 
of the GATT. 

The concept of free and multilateral trade 
t-fill remains, far away from realisation. The 
imposition of high import duties by advanced 
countries on tropical foodstuffs .and beverages 
impede the export trade of the producing coun- 
Iries. These high duties on tea, coffee and sugar 
i;educc their import and consumption by ad¬ 
vanced countries of the West. There must, 
Ui'Orefore, be a change in the traditional lines of 
fiscal and revenue policy of industrially deve- 
lo|ied countries. 

Industrial Finance Corporation of India 

The Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India in its ten years of existence ending on 
June 30, 1958, has rendered pioneering services 
111 the field of long-term industrial finance 
India. During the last ten years, the Corpora¬ 
tion received apjdications for loans for Rs. 
i2'li.34 cforcs and the total amount of loans 
granted by it stood at Rs. 62.90 crorrs on 
June 30, 1958. The outstanding amount of 

leans and advances on that dati* stood at 
ll-i. 28.94 crorts. A State-wise distribution of 
Id.ons indicate that Bombay has received the 
largest amount of loans for her 58 industrial 
nnit.s. Bombay has received Rs. 18.69 crores; 
Madras Rs. 8.57 erores; West Bengal Rs. 6.33 
.roros; Bihar Rs. 4.77 crores; Kerala Rs. 4.27 
Vrores; Uttar Pradesh R.s. 5 erores; Mysore 
Ks. 4.80 erores; Punjab Rs. 2,96 crores; 
Andhra Rs. 3.10 erores; Orissa Rs. 2.94 
crores; Rajasthan Rs. 74.50 lakhs; Assam 
Rs. 45 lakhs; Delhi Rs. 20 lakhs and Madhya 
Pradesh Rs. 3.50 lakhs. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation has 
increased its resources to the extent of Rs. 
12.37 crores by the issue of bonds to the insti- 
ttitional investors. Of the total loans sanctioned 
so far, Rs. 32 crores were sanctioned for States 
(\'hich were industrially under-developed. Of 
diis amount, new industrial concerns received 
Rs. 22 crores. In 1957, the Industrial Finance 
-'Orporation Act was amended empowering the 
worporation to borrow up to a limit of ten 
iincs its paid-up capital and reserve fund as 
against five times provided for in the original 


Act of *1948. The amending provisions also 
empower Ahe Corporation to accept deposits 
from State Governments and local authorities. 
Prior to the amendment, the Corporation could 
accept deposits only from the public. By 
another amendment, the Corporation can now 
guarantee deferred payments by irajiorters of 
capital goods who are able to make such 
arrangements with foileign manufacturers. 
Under the new i)rovisions, the Corporation’s 
loan operations have been widened. The 
change now enables a larger number of indus¬ 
tries, including new industrial concerns, which 
arc not in a position to offer adequate security, 
but deserve encouragement from the point of 
view of the national economy, to enjoy the 
benefit of the Corporation’s loan assistance, if 
such a.ssiPtancc is guaranteed as to the repay¬ 
ment of the principal and payment of interest, 
by the Central Government. State Govern¬ 
ments, a scheduled bank or a State co-operative 
bank. 

A notable development in the activities of 
the Corporation during 1957 was in the field of 
underwriting which was a first venture in its 
ten years of life. The Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration underwrote the issue of 6^ per cent 
(subject to income-tax) redeemable and con¬ 
vertible debentures for Rs, 1.60 erore, issued 
by a borrower concern. This underwriting was 
undertaken in conjunction with the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of India 
Ltd., and the Life Insurance (’orporation of 
India. The share of the Corporation’s com¬ 
mitment under thi* underwriting arrangement 
amounts to Rs. 75 lakh.s. This amount is 
inclusive of the loan of Rs. 45 lakhs which is 
to be rcdot'incd out of the proceeds of the 
debenture issue. 

On the basis of amended provision of the 
Industrial Finance Corporation Act, the Cor¬ 
poration has now started guaranteeing deferred 
payments due from industrial concerns in India 
on account of the import of capital goods from 
abroad. Up to the end of June, 1958, the Cor¬ 
poration extended its guarantee to deferred 
payments to the extent of about Rs. 5 crores. 
For the last two years in succession, there has 
been a decline in loan applications to the Cor¬ 
poration. The main cause of this decline’ is 
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“th« iacrfa^ing difficulty experienced by indus¬ 
trial concerns and entrepreneurs in the mutter 
of securing the necessary licences for inip)Orting 
the capital goods required for starting new 
industries or expanding the existing oms.” The 
Corporation demands the production of the 
necessary import licences before the application 
for loan is taken up for consideration by it. 

Industrial concerns on co-opierativt' basis 
are being encouraged by the Corporation through 
its liberal loan accommodations. The sugar co¬ 
operative societies received assistance for about 
TIs. 13.24 crores up to June 30, 1958. Other 
industrial co-operatives, like the textile con¬ 
cerns, arc also now approaching the Corpora¬ 
tion for us.<istance. In order to increase its own 
resources, the Cori)orution has borrowed from 
the Union Government an aggregate sum of 
Rs. 22.25 crores, carrying an interest at 4^ 
per cent per annum. In November, 1957, the 
Corporation issued bonds for Rs. 4 cror^'s 
at the rate of 4J per cent ]>er annum 
and this loan is repayable in 19(>7. Tlu' 
total amount of bonds issued by the Cor¬ 
poration reached the figure of Rs. 12.37 
crores on 30th June, 1958. Out of the jiroceeds 
of the bond issue, the Corporation has repaid 
its outstanding debts tc» the Rc'-ervc Rank of 
India amounting to Rs. 2.79 crores. During 
the year under review, the Corporation has 
earned a record amount of pirofit ageregat- 
ing Rs. 58.25 lakhs. This increase in jtrofits, 
enabled the Corporation to rc[)ay a substantial 
amount of subvention received by it from the 
Government of India in previous years. The 
Corporation has paid the guaranteed dividend 
of 2^ per cent to its shareholders. 

Company Finances 

An article published in the October issue 
of the Reserve Rank of India Bulletin analy¬ 
ses the balance sheets and profit and lo'-s 
accounts of 1001 companies for the years 1955 
and 1950. Tlie pres^-nt study dors not cover 
banking, insuraiKv' und invc'-tment corpora¬ 
tions, Government companies (as defined in 
Sec. 617 of the Compani('s Act, lOSOl, com¬ 
panies and associations functioning not for pro¬ 
fit and companies limited by guarantee. The 
study reveals a very marked increase in assets, 


which carried the rate of the increase of both 
fixed assets and invcnloriea to the highest level^ 
for the post-war period. This expansion was 
accompanied by a sizeable rise in sales, profits, 
tax provision and dividends, with virtually no 
change in retained profits. 

In the financing of capital formation, a 
feature was the emergence of external Sources, 
in place of internal sources, as the major con¬ 
tributing factor. In 1956, income from sales of. 
the 1001 companies rose by 11.8 per cent to 
Rs. 1551 croK's from Rs. 1388 crores in 1955. 
The rise in 1956 was most marked in engineer¬ 
ing, sugar and other plantations, being over 30 
)i('r cent. Alanufacturing expense's also went 
up by 16.1 IKT cent from Rs. SI7 crores to 
Rs. 948 crores, nearly one-half of the rise 
being accounted for by engineering and cotton 
textiles industries. Salaries and wages also 
rose by Rs. 24 cron's to Rs. 257 crores. 
Managing agents’ rcnuuneiation (including 
tli.'it to Secretaries and 'I'jTasurers) was the 
only item to show a decline from Rs. 15 crores 
to Rs. 12 croros. In 1956, 62 companies did 
not ])ay any remuneration to managing agt'iils, 
as against 40 companies in 19.55. 

The rising trend in f)rofits as distingui.slw'd 
from profitability, noticed after the porl- 
Koreau reees.sion in 1952, continued during 
19.56, albeit at a lower rate. In 1956. profits 
before tax rose by 9.7 ])er eent from Rs. 117 
eroros to Rs. 128 orore«, as against increaso.s 
of 24.1 per cent a»fl 19.5 f)cr cent, res¬ 
pectively in 1955 and 1954 in the case of the 
750 comp.anics. Because of a sizeably larger 
tax provision, profits after tax showed only a 
moderate rise of 3.3 crores to Rs. 70 crores. 
Industry-wise, shipping and tea showed pheno¬ 
menal increases, which were practically offset 
by the loss in jute and declines in iron and 
steel and cotton textiles. Distributed profits" 
rose by Rs, 3.5 crores to Rs. 42 crores, as a 
net result of increase in enginc'oring, shipping, 
tea and sugar, and declines in }lite, cement and 
coal, among others. Retained profits remained 
almost unaltered at Rs. 28 crores, the loss 
suffered by jute and declines in cotton textiles 
and iron and steel being offset by rises in • 
shipping and tea. 

The profitability of equity capital of the 
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1001 companies, as measured by the percent¬ 
age of profits after tax to net worth, declined 
from 9.0 in 1955 to 8.6 in 1956; the corres¬ 
ponding percentage in respect of the 750 com¬ 
panies was 7.8 for 1954 and 6.8 for 1953. The 
average rate of dividend on ordinaiy shares 
rose from 8.9 per cent in 1955 to 9.4 per cent 
in 1956. This rate had moved uj? from 7.5 per 
cent in 1952 to 8.8 ]K‘r cent iu 1955 in resi)eet 
of the 750 sorapanies. Other plantations gave 
the highest rate of dividend (20.2 per cent), 
followed by tea plantations (16.1 jn'r cent). 
The ratc.s ivere very low (nnd(T 5 per cent), 
among otliers, in jute and other textiles and 
vegetable oil industries. '^Idie p- reentage of 
dividends to net Avorth remained urn-hanged at 
5.2. The total assets formation of thf 1001 
companies in tl956 amounted to Ks. 255 
crorcs, of which gross lixed assets aeeonnled 
for over one-half (Rs. 133 erores), inventories 
for over oi'.e-third (Rs. 89 eroresi. and receiv¬ 
ables for nearly one-sixtli (Rs. 42 erorcs'l . 
Investments showe<l hardly any change, while 
cash and hank halanees fill l)y Rs. 9 erores. 

Capitfd formation in respeet of gioss fixed 
a.ssets atnl inventories of the 1001 eompaiiies 
amounted (o Rs. 222 erores in 1956. .‘\ coires- 
ponding estimate for (lie entire pnhlie limited 
sector (excluding financial companies) would 
bo Rs. 296 crorcs. eonii)risina R.-^. 177 erores 
of gro.ss fixed assets and Rs. 119 iiores of 
inventories, and for tlie entire non-financial 
:.>rivatc corporate seetoj' in India, including 
foreign companies, Rs. 254 erores and Rs. 171 
erore.s, respcetivelj . Net fixed as.-ets forma¬ 
tion cnn.stitiited 72 per cent of gross fixed assets 
formation. “Finished goods and work - in pro¬ 
gress” wa.s responsible' for 56 i;)er cent and raw 
materials for only 21 per cent of the inventory 
accuiunlated in 1956. Nearly three-fifths of 
the gross fixed assx'ts formation in 1956 was 
accounted for by iron and steel, cotton textiles, 
engineering and shipping and the ma.ior part 
of inventory accumulation took place in 
cotton textiles and engineering. annual 

rate of increase in gro's and net fixed assets 
was appreciably higher at 14 per cent and 18 
per cent, respectively, for the 1001 companies 
in 1956, as compared to 11 per cent and 14 
per cent in respect of the 760 companies m 


1955. The annual rate of increase in inventories 
was still higher at 21 per cent. 

An outstanding feature in 1966 was the 
significant shift from internal sources of funds 
to external sources; the latter at Rs. 161 crorcs 
accounted for 63 per cent of the total funds iji 

1956, as against only 44 per cent in 1955. 
Under external sources, bank credit was the 
most important, amounting to ll.s. 73 crorcs, 
or 28 jHir cent of the total Rinds, as compared 
to only 6 per cent in 1955. Dues to tojade and 
other current liabilities came next in impor¬ 
tance, accounting for Rs. 43 erores, or 17 per 
cent of the total, Inti'rnal sourccvS at Rs. 93 
crorcs accounted for only 37 per cent of the 
total .sources in 1956, as again.-t 56 per cent in 
1955. In<lustry-wi.‘-(', the .groups relying for 
the bulk of their finance on external sources in 
J95() were enginei.iing, c<'mcnt, iron and steel, 
vegetable oil, cle<tricity, ‘•ugar. cotton tex¬ 
tiles, shipping and trading. New- issue of 
slian.s and ddientures in respeet of the 1001 
companies during 1956 amounted to Rs. 24 
erores, of which ordinary shares accounted for 
76 ])er cent, prefereiici' .''hares for 18 per cent 
and debentures for only 6 per cent. Of the 
total ordinary share.s of lUs. 18 erores in 1956, 
one-half was accounted for by iron and v«tcel 
and enginc'Cring indu'-trie.'^. 

The. total gross asset.*^ of the 1001 com¬ 
panies at the end of 1956 amounted to Rs. 2082 
erores and their total net assets to Rs. 1638 
erore.«. (T (tic total net as.sets, fixed assets at 
Rs. 621 rrort'.s constituted 38 per cent and 
inventorie.s at Rs. .506 erores constituted 31 
per cent. RcceiA^ahles fonncd 15 per rent, in¬ 
vestments 6 per cent and cash and bank 
balances 5 per cent of tlu' total net assets. Net 
worth at Rs. 809 evorcs (paid-up capital 
Rs. 495 erores and free reserves and sui’])lus 
Rs, 314 erores) constituted nearly one-half of 
total liabilities at the end of 1956. Trade dues 
and current liabilities (Rs, 292 erores) 
accounted for 48 per cent and borrowings from 
bank (Rs. 211 crorcs) for 13 j^fr cent of total 
liabilities. 

The liquidity of the assets of the 1001 
companies showed a slif^ht (h'cline during 1956. 
The percentage of current as.sots to net •fotal 
assets declined from 59.9 to 69.2 and The ratio 
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of ,;urrent assets to current liabilities from 1.50 
to 1.38. 

Fn'.sf<in<j Food Situation 

The food .situation in the country h.a." be¬ 
come a persistent cause of concern both to I lie 
jicople as well as to the authoritie.s. In a conn- 
tiy where the aiirnuil increase of |)oi)iilation 
(X'curs by 45 lakhs, it is really a national pio- 
bk in to solve the chronic delicils and it icepjires 
national efforts for that ])urpopc. Food is a 
primaiy con.«uiner goods and its supply must bo 
abundant enough in order to absorb the increas¬ 
ing money income of the pi'ople. But unfortu¬ 
nately, while India nccd.s more .and mi'ie lood- 
stuffs every year, the food output shows declin¬ 
ing trends in recent years. From 58 million tons 
in 1952-53. jiroduction went uji to 68.7 million 
tons in 1953-54. It went down slightly in 

1954- 55 and it went down a little more in 

1955- 56. But in 1956-57 it exceeded the li.c:ni’c.s 
of 1953-54 and food production was of the order 
of C8.7 million tons. 

In 1957-58, then' was a big iliop in food 
supjily to the order of 6.7 million tons, that is, 
of 9.8 jTir cent. The su]'])ly imsition in 1957 
wa,s as follows: Stocks of .lanuary 1, 1957. 

totalled 0.29 million tons; production in 19.57 
W’as 08.7 million tons and iiiiporl.s in that year 
were of the order of 3.58 millioii tons, 'fliis 
made a total of 72.57 million tons. In 1958, 
there was an o}icning stock of 1.29 million tons; 
production \va.s 62 million toil' and so far iin- 
porls were of 1.86 million tons. Firm (ontracts 
for the import of another 1.1 million tons had 
been entered into. Thu^ the total qutintily of 
foodgrains available for 1958 is provi.sion.ally 
placed at 66.25 million tons, tliat is, a shortage 
of 6.32 million tons. This is the overall .short¬ 
age and does not give any correct idiaa of local 
shortages. The local shortages in certain areas 
are. much bigger. So far a.s wlieaf is coneerned, 
in the three wheat-growing Slates of Uttar 
Pi’adesh, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, the 
shortage is of the order of 24.6 per cent. In 
other w'ords, as agaiii.'-t the production of 6.1 
million tons in 1957, the production in 1958 is 
4.6 million tons. As regards rice, the principal 
riec-^'owdng States, namely, West Bengal, Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh have suffered on account 


of drought and the production is estimated at 
8.5 million tons as against 41.5 million tons in 
1957. Thu.s, there is a shortage of 3 million 
tons, that is, 26.8 per cent. 

India is the second largest producer of rice, 
the finsL being China with 82 million tons of 
production. In India, the area under rice «ex- 
t iid> over 78 million acres. The yield peritcre 
i::. only about 541) kilograms (1 kg—l seer and 
1.2 eh.). Though India and China have the 
largest area under riec cultivation, the highest 
per hectare' (2^ aei-c.s approximately) yield in 
1956 was accounted for by Spain (5,810 kilo¬ 
grams). followed by Egypt (5,430 kgs.), 
Australia (5,290 kgs.), Italy (4,690 kgs.), 
Portugal (4,230 kgs.) and .lapan (4.220 kgs.). 

The National Development Council at its 
recent session lia^ reenmmend'^d that the State 
Trading Corporation should undertake to sell 
.•md purelKC'e rire. It should operate as a grain 
bank ami altliougb there has licen strong opposi¬ 
tion from a certain section, that Avniild be a 
step in the right direction. Eveiy year the 
rioverninenl should (leelai'< a minimum price for 
all foodgrains produced in the eouritry and the 
Si at I- Tiading Corporation should be prepared 
to piireh.ise all foodgrains from the cultivators. 
The miriimuin price will provide a great incen¬ 
tive to the culti\-ator- to rai.sc their output. 
Because of the iineertainty of price situation 
and the monopolislie liold of wholesalers, the 
cultivatoTN do not reap the benefit of their pro¬ 
duction and in eonsciiucnoe. tlicy find little 
ineentiv',' in increasing their production. In 
nifler to facilitate the working of the State 
IVading Coriioration, tliere must be a net-work 
of warehousing ooqiorations in the country 
w’here foodgrain.s can be stored. I'he State 
Trading Corporation will purcha.se direct from 
Dll' cultivators and not from the wholesalers. It 
should also arrange lo dispose of the foodgrains 
through Government fair price shops through¬ 
out til.' country and this will bring down the 
prices of foodgrains. 

As rcirards cultivation, that deserves im¬ 
provement so as to raise the productivity of 
the soil. Mechanised cultivation is essential if 
India is to solve her food problem. In a recent 
survey report, issued by the Board of Economic 
Inquiry, Punjab, it has beep shown that culti- 
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vation by tractors is not only economical and 
cheaper, it also increases the productivity of the 
soil. It is time that India turns towards 
mechanised cultivation w'ith consolidation of 
holdings. 

Ministerial Strife in Uttar Pradtsh 

The Congress in Uttar Pradesh was faced 
with a major internal crisis in October. The 
crisis revolved round the divergence of outlook 
between the Chief Minister, Dr. Sampurna- 
nanti, and some of his colleagues on the po.sitiou 
of Congress ministers vis-a-vis the Congress 
organisation in tlx' iState. Dr. Sampurnanand 
held to the point that all the ministers must 
act jointly as a teajn in the meetings of the 
Pradesh Congress while the o',hers, of whom 
Acharya Jugal Kishore, the Minister for 
Labour and Soeial W elfare, was the s])okesman, 
contended that the Chief Minister could not 
insist on joint action by other ministers on 
matters whieh did not directly affect (loA’Crn- 
ment policies. In tlio view of the dissidents, 
ministers were free to act according to their 
personal conviotions duiirig di.scussions of orga¬ 
nizational matters within the Pradesh C^ongress 
Committee, Acharya Jugal Kishore said: “I 
have made it plain to the Chief Minister that I 
ilo not agree with his interpretation of a Atinis- 
ter’s role in the P.C.C. Ministers can only act 
jointly after prior consultation on an issue. 
The Chief Minister holds a different view, 
retaining the right of deriding when ministers 
must vole with him.” 

The Chief Minister, Dr. Sampurnanand, 
was in a predicament and for a few days he was 
unable to decide wbethcT to accept the resigna¬ 
tions. lie was eventually' able to secure tbe 
backing of the Congress High Command and 
thus retrieve his pri'stige for the time being. 
This could hardly be taken as the final act in 
the drama of personal and group rivalry in the 
U, P, Congro.ss whieh dated back to the 
’thirties. It was significant that the issue of the 
Ministers’ relation with the P.C.C. was raised 
as part of a move for discussion at the meeting 
of the Uttar Pradesli Congress Committee of a 
non-official resolution .‘■eeking the replacement 
of the present nominated executive in the 
U.P.C.C. by' an elected body. The Chief 


Minister with the backing of Shri Govind 
Vallabh Pant and the other U.P. Ministers at 
the Centre made it a prestige issue but the 
imminent showdown could only be avoided by 
the last-minute withdrawal of the opposition 
motion on the personal appeal of Shri Chandra 
Bhan Gupta, th-c leader of the dissident group. 
And it was only after the Chief Minister had 
got through with his stand in the U.P.C.C. 
that the High Clommand decided to uphold him 
in the particular conflict with his Ministerial 
colleagues without giving any opinion on the 
question of mini.st-erial responsibility vis-a-vis 
the P.C.C. 

The Situation in Kerala 

The Communist Government in Kerala be¬ 
came, almo't at its inception, a matter of 
natiunal controversy. Pjven before three days 
had passed since the a^sumi)tion of office by 
the Communists tlie Congress General Secre¬ 
tary was conjuring up the spectre of ‘totali¬ 
tarianism’ swooping down on Kerala. Tliis 
was pi'rliaps not altogether unexpected in thv 
context of prolonged, and often bitter, Congress- 
Communist elaslies o\'er policies mvl actions in 
many sphcrc.s of national life. It would oe 
apjiarent to any impartial observer that parti¬ 
sanship ran a little further in the case of 
Kerala and the relative share of responsibility 
at.rached to the leadersliip of the Congress and 
the Praja Socialist Party who created a nation¬ 
wide scare by exaggerating isolated incidents 
witliin Kerala Ixyond all reasonable propor¬ 
tion. All this might very well suit partisan pur- 
pose.s but were hardly' useful for those who 
wanted to take stock of the situation in an 
ohjoctive manner. For a wider knowledge of 
the true state of affairs in Kerala was impera¬ 
tive for the future of democracy in the coun¬ 
try. Nothing was or is ever gained by a deli¬ 
berate blindness to reality. When we have 
accepted a democratic functioning of societv 
where the Communists’ role has also been re¬ 
cognized it is essential that everyone has the 
correct assessment about the distinctive ^ole 
of the various political parties including the 
Communist Party. Posses.sion of this know¬ 
ledge alone could enable them to act correctly 
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in the critical situations!. Shri II. 1). Mahi- 
viya’.s report on tlie eiglitcen-inontli-old Com¬ 
munist rule in Kerala embodied in hia latest 
book Ki'rdla — A Report to the Nation thri)ws 
much interesting light upon many obscure 
points in the Kerala uisroar. In his charac¬ 
teristically incisive analysis the ex-editor of 
the AIC(. Economic Review tracc.s the fan¬ 
tastic behaviour of tlie anli-t’ouiinimist forces 
in Kerala to intra-Coiigress factionali'-m and 
Congress-PvSP rivalrv for jiolitical power. 
“PcrHonal rivalries and factionalism continue 
to be the dominating urges of Kerala Congress 
till today, even after all the disa-sters w'hich 
have befallen upon them,” he writes. “The 
group headed by ex-Chief Minister Paiiam- 
pally is against a^iy alliance with PSP, the 
chief argument being that Congr(^^s is good 
enough to heat the Communists if it is pro¬ 
perly led. 'Pile clear impliiation is that the 
present leader.'hip of the State Congress 
Organisation, as also the Congress Legislative 
Party, is not in competent hands.” 

“(TUe Congress Assembly Leader) P. T. 
Chacko’s recent intimacy with Pattom (Thanu 
Pillai—the PSP leaderj is explained by their 
common dislike for Panarnj)ally, both being 
determined to see that he is not ^(;t up as a 
candidate from Chalakudy. In this, K. A. 
Damodara Meuon, the KPCC Presidt'iit, seems 
to be backing them. 

“And so this bewildering dis-unity of the 
anti-Communists in Kerala has become the 
cause of most weird politics. To impress the 
pow’ers that he both are interestt'd in proving 
that each is a more virulent anti-Commimist 
than the other. This competition in anti-Com- 
munism has reached fantastic proportions. 
There is the spectacle, on the one hand, of 
Panampally leading processions and shouting 
slogans on the streets of Trichur in connection 
with a got-up strike in Govemment-nianaged 
Sitaram Mills at Trichur. More tlian 000 
'volunteers’ were jailed. Very many of these 
‘volunteers’ were picked uj) from the village 
vendors who come to Trichur and hardly earn 
a rupee a day. They w'ere given forty-five 
rupees each for ‘Satyagraha’ which lodges them 
in jail just for two weeks. So during the period, 
whefi they would otherwise cam oidy fifteen 


rupees, they get forty-five rupees—certainly 
not a bad bargain,” (Pp. 128-130), 

f 

Snpprcsmon of Immoral Traffic 

How the provi.sions of a good act are 
vitiated through its inept implementati«n is 
exemplified in'’the conduct of the Nagpur jfolice 
towards the vringing girls and professionals. 
1’hfi object of the. Act was to recover these- 
girls to normal, civilised life and to en.sure 
that no one else would have to take such a 
course in future. The police behaved in such 
a manner that it evoked the protest even of 
the fallen girls not to speak of decent citizens. 
Some of the police olTic<*rs apparently took the 
occasion as an excellent opportunity for their 
personal aggrandisement. It would not bo 
proper to hold that such a conduct was a pecu¬ 
liarity of Nagpur j)olice. This could conceiv¬ 
ably happen in any place. It was, however, 
essential in social interest that the girls did 
not find ‘liberation’ more degnadiing than 
'ondage. 

W'Ci append below extracts from the 
account of the staff reporter of the Hitavada 
about tile incidents in Nagpur. 

Nagpur, Oct. 13.—^TEere have boon re¬ 
ports of alh'ged police exces.scs and faihire of 
the authorities in tackling the situation aris¬ 
ing out of the implementation of the Suppres¬ 
sion of Immoral Traffic Act, following deten¬ 
tion of a large number of singing girls and pro- 
hssionals. 

Instances of alleged mis-behaviour by the 
l)(dioe party which conducted the raid and re¬ 
ported attempts by certain police officials to 
take advantage of the new powers vested in 
them were al-so brought to the notice of this 
report(!r by a spokesman on behalf of the 
detained girls. ' ' 

There was also bitter public oritieisln of 
the manner in which the police called the sing¬ 
ing girls and a few profCiSsionals numbering 
about 40, to the District Court on Friday at 
'll a.m. and kcjd them waiting in the open, 
expo.sed to the publig gaze without any pro¬ 
tection . 

A leading member of the bar who had per¬ 
sonally witnessed the harassment of the girls 
by a large crowd of by-standers described. the 
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eocene as 'revolting.’ He said any sane adminis¬ 
tration could have visualised the consequences 
of leaving such a large bunch of- charming 
young girls at the mercy of the public. 

The girls, acrording to eye-witnosses, were 
continuously surrounded by a large crowd 
which at times numbered over 500. They were 
stared at like the inmates of a zoo! All sorts 
‘ of indecencies, filthy language and other 
obscene I’emarks were hurled at them and yet 
no step was taken to stop this mischief till 
(he evening when those under 21 among them, 
were dispatched to the Women’s Rescue Home 
:ind the remaining were allowed to go home. 

The spokesman also gave instances where 
• certain police officials aro alleged to have tried 
to take undue advantage of the singing girls 
after the Act came into force. A Head Con¬ 
stable notorious for his 'excesses’ in the loca¬ 
lity is reported to have approached the father 
of a tawaif demanding her to be sent to his 
quarters. In another instance a Sub-Inspector 
went to the residence of a tawaif (the day 
following the medical examination of the 
singing girls) and made her sing till late hours 
in the morning. Her fee was paid by two other 
jHTsons accompanying him. 

JVomcn Ti^kking to Himalayas 

A newspaper report said that an Indian 
woman trekking expedition of six under the 
auspices of the Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute left Darjeeling on October 19. One 
of the women gave up the effort but five of 
them were continuing their journey. The five 
women were Misses Pem Pem and Nima, 
daughters of Shri Tenzing Norkay, his niece, 
Miss Doma, Miss Sankhadhar of Banaras and 
Miss Kothare of Nagpur. 

Rise of the Military 

In the continents of Asia and Africa the 
military seems to be on the rise. Until recently 
it was a popular belief that in the East only 
the Middle Eastern countries were prone to 
fall a. victim to military rule and that East 
of Baghdad, the rise of the military would be 
exceptional. The frequent outbursts of vio¬ 
lence and forcible changes of Government, in 
the. Middle Eastern countries and the nslal^iye 


stability of Governments in JE^st Asia wsve oif. 
course resyponsible for such a belief but^kaen 
observers were not hiding their uneasineses,' At 
the growing prominence of the military in Indo¬ 
nesian politics. History, however, has chosen ,tq 
take its own peculiar course belying; all the 
fond beliefs and interpretations. Contrary to 
expectation the Indonesian Government nrhieh 
gave signs of shakiness has remained relatively 
stable while Governments which were supposed 
to be stable have fallen like a house of cards one 
after another. 

The first break-through was in Iraq, one 
of the Western strongholds in Asia. On July 
14 of this year the military rose against the 
pro-West Government and assumed sovereign 
powers. At the same time in the nearby Leba¬ 
non the military under General Fuad Chehab 
played an equally effective, though perhaps 
less direct, role in effecting a change of 
Government. While all seemed to be settle 
the world was taken by surprise by Premier 
U. Nu’s announcement that he had taken the 
decision to hand over the country’s Government 
to General Ne Win, the Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the Burmese Armed Forces. Before the world 
was able to regain itself from the shock of the 
news of this faihiro of democracy in Burma the 
first act of the Pakistani drama was already 
on. On the night of October 7th, the Pakistan 
President, Iskander Mirza, under the obvious 
compulsion of pressure from the military, 
announced the abrogation of the Constitution, 
the Governments at the Centre and Provinces, 
the dissolution of the National Assembly and 
the Provincial Assemblies as well as the poli¬ 
tical parties and the imposition of Martifil 
Law throughout tlie country virtually transfer¬ 
ring all powers to the military headed by 
General Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pakistan Armed Forces. For a fews days 
Mirza was retained as the titular head of the 
country, presumably for diplomatic and other 
considerations. But soon it becfune super¬ 
fluous to maintain the show and P^mdent 
Mirza had to give way to the General as the 
Supreme Ruler of the country on Octobfr ^ 
—within twenty days of his orders foi; 
abrogation of the Constitution. TTie trailer 
of the title ,^as niade in an intereptiug 
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General Ayub Khan, who had been acting as 
the Chief Martial Law Administrator was 
sworn in as Prime Minister on October 27, 
morn(ing. Simultaneously he assumed powers 
as the Supreme Commander of Pakitan’s 
Armed Forces—a position to which only the 
President was entitled under the defunct Con¬ 
stitution—and Lieutenant-General Mohammad 
Musa, until then Chief of Staff in the Pakistani 
Army was promoted to the rank of General and 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, vice General 
Ayub Khan. In his oath Gon. Ayub undertook 
that he “will faithfully discharge such duties 
as the President may assign to me.’’ By the 
evening of the same day (October 27) he 
forced the President, Iskander Mirza, as the 
President himself described, “to step aside 
and hand over all jmwers to General Ayub 
Khan.” On his assumption of office as Presi¬ 
dent, General Ayub Khan promptly abolished 
the post of Prime Minister and announced that 
Iwnceforth Pakistan would be administered 
under a Presidential type of Government. 
Thus democracy was Mnothcred for the first 
time in a country belonging to the Common¬ 
wealth . 

Jusf as General Ayub Khan was making 
himself the President of Pakistan the Burmese 
Parliament in a historic session on October 28, 
unanimously n*9olved to hand over the Prime 
Ministership of the eountry to General Nc 
Win, the Comraandcr-in-Cfh^f. General Ne 
Win, a former elerk in a sub-post-office in 
Rangoon, was one of the revolutionary leaders 
who were prominent in the revolutionary wars 
against Japan and Britain. For brief periods 
in 1949 he officiated as the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Home Minister in addition to be¬ 
ing Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces. 
He announced a purely non-political ministry 
—^none of the ministers being member of the 
Parliament. This was another unique develop¬ 
ment; though the Constitution or the Parlia¬ 
ment was not abrogated room was found to 
allow a non-Legislature Ministry to function 
within the Constitution. 

In the meanwhile in a charcteristically 
dramatic sweep Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, 
Supreme Conmmander of the Armed Forew of 
Thailand, who had earlier been prominent in 


the coup eliminating Field Marshal Pibul 
Songgram, took over the Government of Thai¬ 
land on October 20, forcing General Thanom 
Kittikacborn, the Prime Minister, to resign. 
Field Marshal Sarit, who had been recuperating 
in a London hospital, had returned to Bankok 
only three days before (17th October). Hrfpro¬ 
claimed Martial Law and dissolved all the 
political parties in Thailand. 

The world was taking stock of the changes 
brought about by these upheavals when news 
arrived of yet another military coup —^this time 
in the Sudan in North Africa where the Army 
led by its Commander-in-Chief General 
Ibrahim Abboud seized power in a swift pre¬ 
dawn move on November 17, against the pro- 
Westem Government. The General abrogated 
the Constitution, dissolved the Parliament, 
banned all political partie-s, closed down all 
newspapers and declared a state of emergen<»y 
throughout the eountry. A Supreme Military 
Council under the Chairmanship of General 
Abboud, who was also sworn in as Prime 
Mini.ster and Minister of Defence, on Novem¬ 
ber 20, would exercise the Constitutional 
powers. 

It would, however, not be correct to put 
all these military cwips in the same category. 
The cvent.s in Iraq, Lebanon and the Sudan 
may be put in one category. These countries 
—more particularly the first two—^liad been 
long afflicted under the rule of pro-Western 
Governments who were more concerned with 
maintaining their own authority than with the 
people’s welfare. In practice, this meant the 
refusal on the parts of the Governments to 
comply with even the most elementary 
demands of the people for political, economic 
and social reforms. The Governments set up 
by the Military Commanders there promised, 
and to an extent has already carried out, signi¬ 
ficant reforms so that the new Governments 
were able to secure a considerable degree of 
mass support. In Pakistan the coup meant the 
supersession of an incompetent and corrupt 
Parliamentary democracy without any funda¬ 
mental change in the nature of domestic and 
international policies. The new regime made 
grandiose promises to the p'eople and w’aa thus 
initially hailed by the masses; but it® jsubse- 
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quent failure to act up to its promisee has 
already r^oved much of its popular 6U];:^rt. 
Moreover, as the Ayub administration does 
not envisage, any radical economic, social anil 
political reforms it has to go without the most 
potent means of ensuring popular support. 
What is more its declared adherence to the 
reactionary, pro-Western foreign policy has 
also tended to wean away from it the support 
of genuinely patriotic Pakistan nationalists. 
In Burma on the other hand General Ne Win 
has with full popular backing assumed powers 
for a specified period and he proposes to give 
up with the election of a new Parliament in 
April *1959^ Thailand has seen many such 
army roups in the recent past and not much 
importance should perhaps be attached to the 
latest one. 

However, the rise of the role of the mili- 
ta>y in political affairs and the failure »)f 
Parliamentary Governments in so many coun¬ 
tries certainly posed a question which needs 
urgent .attention by all ooneerned. 

The Fate of Southwest Africa 

South-West Africa occupies an area of 
317,725 square miles and has a population of 
447,000 of whom the European members are 
fewer than 50,000. It was seized by Germany 
in 1884 and during the First World War was 
surrendered to the Union of South Africa. At 
the conclusion of the First World War, the 
League of Nations gave it as a mandate to the 
Union of South Africa. After the Second World 
War when all mandated territories were placed 
under the United Nations Trusteeship system, 
the Government of the Union of South Africa 
refused to do so in respect of South-West Africa. 
On the contrary, the South African Government 
sought to incorporate the territory within the 
Union. It was through the efforts of the valiant 
Rev. Michael Scott that the world outside 
came to know of the discriminatory policy of 
the White Government of South Africa against 
the natives of the land. 

Tlie issue of South-West Africa has been 
before the U.N. lor nearer twelve years now; 
though nothing tangible was achieved. 

Latest developments would seem to suggest 
that the Union of South Africa was to be re- 
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warded for its pernstent refusal to according to 
the principles of international law. A Unibtd 
Nations Good Offices Committee, appointed ka 
September last, has recommended either the re> 
vival of the old League of Nations Mandate 
agreement which would mean according moral 
sanction to racist policies of the present rulers 
of South Africa or a partition of South-West 
Africa between the whites and the natives. 

It is difficult to believe that a U.N. Good 
Offices Committee could do something to lower 
the prestige of the democratic world body. Yet 
in, the recommendation for the revival of the 
rejected mandate agreement of the League of 
Nations in supersession of the Trusteeship 
system of the U.N. nothing less has been done. 
It is again incomprehensible how the Committee 
could recommend giving to South Africa which 
lias flouted the authority of the U.N., part of 
a territory to which it is not entitled legally, 
morally or ijolitically (the International Court 
of .Justice unequivocally declared that the South 
African Government could not incorporate 
S. W. Africa within the Union). It is, there¬ 
fore, in the fitness of things that the General 
Assembly rejected th(> recommendation of the 
Good Offices Committee for partition of S.-W. 
Africa. 

A 

The Prison- House of South Africa 

The Union of South Africa presented the 
picture of a vast prison house. Hundreds of 
African women courted arrest in October pro¬ 
testing against the discriminatory law which 
required African women to carry identity 
books. Five hundred women were arrested in 
.Tohannesburg on October 21 when another 460 
women voluntarily gave themselves up to the 
police in sympathy with the arrested demon¬ 
strators. The women were carrying their 
babies in arms when they were arrested. 
Thousands thronged the streets outside the 
Magistrate’s Court on October 30 when the 
arrested wo*men were brought up for trial. 
Unable to stand this sight of national sym¬ 
pathy the police made a most beastly attack 
upon the helpless women. The barbarity of*Aie 
attack was partly conveyed in the P.’T. I. 
report appei^cd below: • 

Johannesbbig, Oct. 30.—Hundreds of 
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African women, many with babios on their 
backs, ran screamiijg through the streets of 
Jbhannesburg today as white police charged 
with canes to disperse a crowd gatlvjred out¬ 
side the magistrate’s court. 

Women, began massing early outside the 
court where several hundred women were be¬ 
ing charged for their part in demonstrations 
against pass laws. 

The police whacked at the women's backs 
with canes and one polkicman lashed a woman 
carrying a baby, with liis leather pistol lan¬ 
yard. The clasp of tho lanyard embedded it¬ 
self in the womans' leg and tore a deep wound. 

The charge W'a.s ordered by tlic senior 
police C’olonel after the crowd had given a 
noisy welcome to some of the accused w'omen 
when they filed out of court after the case 
against them had been withdrawn. A few 
minutes earlier the Colonel had w'arned the 
crowd , through megaphone to disperse, 
— P.T.J. 

Boris Pasternak (iets Nobel Prize 

The Swedish Academy awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature for 1958 to the Soviet 
writer Boris Pasternak for his novel Dr. 
Zhivago w'hieli hecainc a h("<t-s';'ller in the 
West—though yet to he puhli.-licd within the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Pasternak, 68, was the son 
of a well-known painter Leonid Pasternak and 
was the greatest living Soviet po< t. His parents 
had left the U.S.S.R, in the *19208 and had 
eventually settled in England. TIis two sisters 
still lived in London where a memorial exhi¬ 
bition of his father’s works was recently held. 

The award of the Prize to Pasternak set 
ofif a chain of reaction in the land of “socialist 
realism” that must shock every decent person. 
The w’hole affair bore a close resemblance to 
the behaviour of the Nazi Government in Ger¬ 
many when the German pacifist writer, Carl 
Von Ossietsky was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize in November 1986. The Stalinist terror 
had forced Pasternak, the giieatest living 
Soviet poet, to stop writing and to concentrate 
o^^aking Russifm translations of Shakespeare 
(the translations by the way w'ere best sellers 
in the Soviet Union). He neyer really stopped 
limiting though he did not publish them. After 


Stalin’s death he announced the completion of 
the novel Dr. Zhivxigo which was at first re* 
ceived with approval by the Soviet Communist 
which, however, reversed its ruling on second 
thoughts and tlie publication of the book with 
the USSR wias tabooed. The book would*per* 
haps have never seen the light of the daj^ had 
it not been for the unusual courage and stamina 
displayed by an Italian Communist publisher. 
Fcltrinelli—^that was the Italian's name—^was 
fascinated by Pasternak’s manuscript during 
hi.s trip to the Soviet Union at the time of the 
intellectual thaw and secured world copyright 
for the book outside the USSR. As the Party 
hoa.'^e,'! had not taken their hostile stand Feltri- 
nelH w’as allow'cd to take a copy of the book. 
When he was halfway through the publication 
of the Italian edition of the novel the change 
of mind took place in the Soviet land and the 
party wanted to have the book suppressed. A 
top-ranking party man went to Italy to per¬ 
suade Feltrinclli to desist from publishing the 
book. The latter, however, refused to be 
swayed. 

Thus Dr. Zhivago camft to see the light of 
the day and for this book Boris Pasternak be¬ 
came the first Soviet writer to be awarded the 
Nobel Prize since the Revolution of 1917, The 
controversy preceding the publication of the 
book was at any rate bound to lead anyone 
praising the book to face the wrath of the 
Soviet Party and Government. The award of 
the Nobel Prize under such circumstances could 
be expected to provoke 4?ome uncharitable 
comments from the Soviet Union, Few, how*- 
ever, could predict the course actually taken 
l)y the Soviet bureaucracy which did not re¬ 
main content by abusing the Swedish Academy 
in the most offending manner but went on to 
inflict the most severe punishment upon the 
aged writer who had all along sought to obey 
the party line even at the cost of great perso¬ 
nal humiliation. The guardians of “socialist 
realism” not only criticized him; they stripped 
Pasternak of his honour of being called , a 
“Soviet w’riter” and also ejqwlled him feOfia the 
Union of writers. Translated into .understand* 
able language it meant in the doviei- oontesct 
that henceforth Pasternak would have no 
avenue of earning his Irvlelihood within the 
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Soviet Union. No Soviet newspaper or pub¬ 
lishing house would come forward to publish 
his writings and nobody would be able to sell 
or buy them in public. Being on the wrong side 
of sixty he would neither find it easy to 
change to another avocation, if that were pos¬ 
sible at all. It was no wonder the]) that on the 
very next day of his expulsion he came forward 
with a refusal to accept the award when two 
of his compatriots were jubilating at the 
award of the Nobel Prize for Physics to them. 
The wordings of Pasternak’s cable to the 
Swedish Academy were revealing; “Consider¬ 
ing how this honour has been interpreted in 
the society to which I belong,” the great poet 
wrote, “I am obliged to reject the undeseiwcd 
prize I have lieen awarded.” 

The Communist Party and Khrushchev 
were not satisfied even with that. On Novem¬ 
ber 1 they announced that Pasternak could 
leave the USSR if he liked—the underlying 
idea being that it w’onld be far more easy to 
denounce Pasternak if he should choose to go 
out. The great writer, however, refused to 
oblige the Kremlin gods with a new handle to 
whip up (heir campaign of slander. He refused 
to leave Russia. “For rne this is impossible,” 
he said. “I am linked with Russia by my 
bii'th, life and work. I cannot imagine my fate 
separate and outside Russia.A depar¬ 

ture beyond tlie borders of my country is for me 
equivalent to dcatli and for that reason I re¬ 
quest you (Khrushchev) not to take in rela¬ 
tion to me that extreme measure (i.e., banish¬ 
ment) , With my hand on my heart I can say 
that I have done something for Soviet litera¬ 
ture and I can still be useful to it.” 

The great writer’s stand was thus a 
straight slaj) on the face of his denigrators 
who wanted to threaten him to a position of 
acting as a handle for lying propaganda. The 
decision would mean great hardship for the 
old poet but he thereby proved himself a great 
patriot and a brave man and earned the 
admiration of all right-thinking person. 

Itefonn of the House of Lords 

The four4hundred-year-old British tradi¬ 
tion of an all-raalc House of Lords was broken 
on October.21 when Stella Reading, 64, widow 
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of a nobleman took her scat in the Second 
Chamb'er of the British Parliament as the first 
woman peer. She was one of the four women 
who were created “life” peem by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth on the recommendation of the Conserva¬ 
tive Government as a measure of constitutional 
reform. All the four women w’cre well-known 
public figures. The youngest Dame Katherine 
Elliot, 56, was the widow of a Conservative 
elder statesman and her party’s former Chair¬ 
man. The oldest, the dowager Marchioness of 
Reading, 64, had organized 1,250,000 house¬ 
wives into a volunteer labour force during 
Second World War. The other two were 
Mrs. Barbara Wooton, 60, econoniist and only 
socialist of the four and Baroness Ravensdalc. 
62, once a member of Britain’s suffragette band 
w'hich had won-the parliamentary vote for 
women. 

There was bitter resentment among mert 
of the 800 nobles who sat in the House of 
Lords by hereditary right as peers of the U.K., 
at this feminine invasion of a male stronghold. 

Describing the swearing-in ceremony of 
the women peers Reuter said: 

“Lady Reading—^who now becomes Baro¬ 
ness Swanborough—and Baroness Wooton of 
Abingcr, as two of the nation’s new life peeres¬ 
ses, also scored an immediate victory for their 
sex by keeping their hats on during the centu- 
rics-old ceremonial of installation. Men life 
peers had to doff their black cockades thrice to 
Viscount Kilmuir, Lord Chancellor (Chairman 
of the Upper House). 

“Had the women, garbed in scarlet. 
(Tminc-trimmed robes, been forced to remove 
their black velour Tricorne hats, their hair 
would have been disarranged. The Lords 
accordingly waived the rule,” 

The United Kingdom is one of the oldest 
democracies. Yet it was only recently that 
women were accorded the right of vote there. 
Even now women there were barred from sonic 
positions though it was not easy to the reason¬ 
ableness for such exclusion from a democratic 
point of view. With the present reform of tl)P 
House of Lords one of the political incqufilitTes 
of the womfTi was remo\'ed. 
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The New Pope 

Angelo Cardinal Ronoalli, 76-ycar-old 
Patriarch of Venioe, was elected Pope on Octo¬ 
ber 28, by the Cardinals on their eleventh 
ballot, held on the third day of their secret 
conclave. The new Pope would be known as 
John XXIII—the title assumed by a 16th cen¬ 
tury anti-Pope who was deposed. He would 
be known in the Vatican as “Papa Giovanni 
XXIII.” 

The New York Tinuts gives the following 
biographical sketch; 

Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, born near Bei- 
gamo, north Italy, Nov. 25, 1881, of humble 
farm w'orkers. Ordained a priest in 1904. 
Called to Rome in *1921 .as an aide at the Vati¬ 
can's Sacred Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith which supervi.'-c.s all missiotiary 
activities. Consecrated titular Archbishop in 
1925 and entered Vatican diplomatic service. 
Held high-ranking Balkan posts through most 
of World War II. Named Apostolic Nuncio to 
France in 1944. Elevate<l to Cardinal and Pat¬ 
riarch of Venice in 1953. 

Reuter reports: 

“The new Pope, who sjjoke lor 12 minutes 
in a strong, clear voice, appealed for peace and 
concord between nation.s and for justice for all 
classes. Afterwards he gave his Apo.stolic bene¬ 
diction *Urbi et Orbi' to the City of Rome and 
to the world. 

*’Tho Pope Ixigan by sending his greetings 
to the people of Bergamo, where he was born, 
and of Venice where he was Patriarch until 
last night. 

“He sent a sj)ecial message of greetings to 
the bishops and clergy in thos-c countries where 
*they do not enjoy religious frecxloin.’ Then 
he addressed all tlie rulers of nations, appeal¬ 
ing to them for harmony, concord and peace. 
He told them that they should act in such a 
way as to inspire mutual confidence. They 
should insist on peaco, so that the human 
family could live in freedom. 

“ ‘Freedom can come only from the tran¬ 
quillity of peaee. Peace come.s from inside the 
soul.’ 

v^“Afterward8, Vatican Radio announced: 
‘The conclave area has been opened. The Pon¬ 


tificate of John XXIII has begun.* Church 
bells then pealed out.” 

Abortive U.S, Rocket to Moon 

The United States Air Forces launched a 
rocket towards the moon, which lies about 
221,000 milesn away from the earth, on October 
11. Initially the American Scientists said^that 
it would be able to break through the gravita¬ 
tional pull and if it should function as planned 
it w'ould either go into orbit around the moon 
and bccom<j a satellite’s satellite or circle round 
behind the moon and return to the vicinity cf 
the earth, or crash into the moon’s surface. 
Actually, however, it was unable to overcome 
the gravitation and crashed on earth. The 
U.S. bid, through a failure this time, indi¬ 
cates that rocket research was reaching a stage 
when the journey to the moon might not be 
far off. 

Tho U.S. Elections 

The mid-term election in the U.S. has 
resulted in a landslide victory for the Demo¬ 
crats. The following extract from the New 
York Times of Noveml>er 2, is revealing in 
that context: 

Off-year elections are generally settled by 
local issues or local aspects of national issues. 
Nonetheless it is traditional for the party’s big 
guns to l>oom out .assertions that might woo new 
voters or hold w'averers. 

It w'as in this spirit—and to boost the 
morale of Republicans disheartened by the 
l)rospects of a Democratic sweep—that Vice- 
President Nixon set out late in September. He 
has stumped in every pivotal state with a 
slashing campaign that attacked Democrats 
for “radicalism” and pointed admiringly to the 
Eisenhower Administration’s record. Under 
urging from him and from G. 0. P. National 
Chairman Meade Alcorn, President Eisenhower 
soon took to the hustings with the most parti- 
(^an oaini)aigning of his career. He charged that 
the “dominant wdng” of the Democratic party 
is controlled by “radicals” who are “pursuing 
economic and political goals at odds with 
American tradition,” whereas his Administra¬ 
tion has exiemplified “sane Government.” 

For the Democrats the big guns—less re- 
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sounding because they lack the platform pro- cool tp the bill and business opposed it because 
vided by national office^have been former it relaxed the Taft-Hartlcy Act somewhat. 
President Truman and former Presidential nomi- Therefore, the Democratic leadership of tha 
nee Adlai E. Stevenson, Mr. Truman has de- House brought the measure up under a proca* 


dared that the Administration “gave us more 
unemployment.” Mr. Stevenson has taxed the 
Administration with “failure of leadership.” 

Although both sides have discussed many 
issues, only two appear to have any widespread 
impact. One is the recession, an issue which 
has repercussions in every state. The other is 
the role of organized labor, an issue that has its 
greatest impact generally in industrialized 
states and particularly in six states which will 
he voting on “right-to-work” plans banning the 
union shop. This is the situation of the two 
parties on these major issues: 

Recession. President Eisenhower sum¬ 
marized the Republican stand on the issue last 
week in a campaign speech at Pittsburgh. 
Declaring that “events swiftly showed a criti- 
f'al and basic difference” between the parties 
in attacking the recession, he said: 

The Republican formula was steadiness, 
•onfidcnce, strength. The formula of the radi¬ 
cal wing of the opposition was fearful prophesy 
and ft raid on the tax-payer’s dollar, . . . 

(The) Republican approach worked. To- 
<lay, nation-wide, things arc good and are rapidly 
getting better. 

Former President Truman has stated the 
Democratic stand on the recession issue in 
these terms: 

The Republicans believe in a policy of 
boom or bust. They had us in a recession in 
1953 and 1954 and as soon as there was a little 
recovery they put us in a recession again. Big 
business gets the upward trends and the rest 
of us get the down slopes and go broke. 

Labor. Republicans contend that the 
Democratic party is dominated by “power- 
hungry union bosses’' and blame the Democrats 
for the defeat in the House of the Kennedy- 
Tves bill, a bipartisan measure passed 88 to 1 
by the Senate and aimed at halting some of the 
labor practices exposed by the McClellan com¬ 
mittee in the Senate. Democrats contend that 
the Republicans are the “party of big business” 
and argue that Republican votes brought the 
Kennedy-Ivea bill down. Actually, labor was 


dure barring amendments; the Republicans 
charged “gag” and voted against it. The labor 
issue is embittered by controversies in six states 
over “right-to-work” plans. This is primarily 
an employer-union controversy, but those Re¬ 
publicans who have taken any stand on it tend 

support the “right-to-work” principle while 
Democrats generally have opposed it. 

Both these issues have figured—^thc reces¬ 
sion prominently, labor varyingly—in the states 
which arc the principal battlegrounds of the 
campaign. 

As to the individuals whose political for¬ 
tunes arc bound up in the election, the one most 
deeply committed is Vice-President Nixon. He 
is now alone in the field for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1960. A severe 
defeat for the Republicans in California, hia 
home state, would weaken his political footing. 
It at the same time Nelson A. Rockefeller won 
in New York, the Vice President would be con¬ 
fronted with a major rival for the Presidential 
nomination. 

Another factor involved in Mr. Nixon’s 
fate is the determinedly partisan campaign he 
has waged. If the Republicans stave off a 
major defeat his stock in the party will rise. 
Conversely, a landslide loss would hurt him. 

Mr, Rockefeller, by winning, would be¬ 
come not only a hot Presidential prospect but a 
rallying point for the “modem” or Eisenhower 
Republicans whose center is in the East. Defeat 
for him would strengthen the position of the 
party’s conservative or Old Guard wing, which 
has maintained that the G. 0. P. should dis¬ 
tinguish itself clearly from the Democrats 
instead of blurring the lines as Mr. Rockefeller 
has done. 

U.S. Election Results 

The Statesman of November 6, gives the 
results of the election in the U.S., and the 
commentary given below: 

New York, Nov. 5.—^The state of the 
parties in the U.S. Congressional election at 
11 p.m, I.S.T. tonight was as follows: • 
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HOUSE 

Dciuocruts .274 (235). 

Republicans .140 (200). 

riidecidoU .22 (including 

Alaska, 1). 

SENATE 

I 

1>.inniaals .61 (49). 

Rcpul'licans .34 (47). 

I'ndccidcd .3 (including 

Alaska, 2). 

OOVERNORS 

Democrats .31 (29). 

Ucpublicans .17 (19). 

Washington, Nov. 5 .—The Democrats 
swcpi into increased control of Congre.-s and 
State (iovernoi>hi|}.s today in a landslide elec¬ 
tion victory largely attributed to an anti- 
Eifcnhowor feeling. 

But, in (lehal, the Republicans produced 
a })olenti;il new rresidential ‘'star" in 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, wJio wrested the 
New York State (lovernorshijr from his fellow 
millionaire. Mr. Avcrell llarriinan. 

First results from the Eastern States 
))oureil into jubilant Deinocratie headquarters 
last night while the Western polling stations 
were .“till open for the last voters. They told 
a tale of growing Republican disaster. 

The one-third of Senate svats at stake fell 
steadily to Democrats, who chalked up 14 con¬ 
secutive victories before Republicans won even 
a single seat. 

In Vermont, “lock-ribbed" stronghold of 
New England conservatism, Democrats broke 
a 104-yoar-old Republican stranglehold. 

.\lso in New England, all six of the Con¬ 
necticut Republicans were swept out of the 
House of Rejircsentatives by the advancing 
Democrats. They also won control of the Cali¬ 
fornia Governorship, Senator William F. 
Tfs-owlaml losing to Mr. Edmund Brown. 

TSie Democratic victory w’as attributed 
partly to the traditional mid-term swing away 


from the party controlling the White House 
and partly because President Eisenhower’s Re¬ 
publican Administration had been associated 
with the recent recession in the minds of many 
voters. 

The President again faces a potentially 
hostile (’ongress in liis last two years of (jffice. 
He is the first President ever to be confaonted 
by three successive Congresses controlled by the 
Opposition Party. 

I'll-- Democratic, tide had been accurately 
foiecast and vigorous campaigning in the past 
few weeks by President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Ni.\on failed to halt it. 

Mr. Nixon, unchallenged until now for 
party leadership in 1960, had set the pace of 
(h(‘ Republican campaign and wa.s seen as 
gradually moving into overall direction of Re¬ 
publican strategy. Today he finds himself as 
the head of a badly defeated party and with 
his own )>olitical future made somewhat unccr- 
(ain by the rise of Mr. Rockefeller. 

The Algcrion Stalemate 

The Neic York Times of NovemlxT 2 des- 
ci]bi‘s (he position in Algeria in the following 
(erms: 

The stalemate between France and the 
Mgorian reheR is rcfleek’d in these, two state¬ 
ments; 

By Frcmier Charles de Gaulle, on Oct. 23: 
“If delegates vn-rc designated (by the Algerian 
rebels) to come (to Paris) and .settle . . . the 
end of hostilities, they would .... be received 

and treated honorably.I guarantee 

them the freedom to leave again. This peace, 
may it come as soon as possible.” 

By Algerian reVel leaders, on Oct. 26: 
“(Dc Gaulle’s offer is) a request for uncondi¬ 
tional surrender.Supported by the 

glorious Anuy of National Liberation, which 
nothing can beat, .... the Algerian Govern¬ 
ment lias decided to direct the fight until its 
end, that is, the independence of the country.” 

Thus France’s most direct bid for peace in 
Algeria appeared to have come to nought. 
Throughout the West last week there was deep 
disappointment. While no one had expected the 
rebels to fly to Paris hats in hand, the feeling 
had been that they wanted peace and mif^t 
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fiive qualified acceptance to tlie de Gaulle offer. 
Lat't week tie Gaulle was reported to have told 
an aide: '‘These arc not men of state; they lack 
political sense." Even Algeria’s sister states, 
'funisia and Morocco, criticized the rebel 
re{)ly. 

'I'he French offer was the first,of its kind 
Miice the Algerian rebellion began four years 
ago. In making it, de Gaulle overrode the 
hitler opposition of the Kightist^ in Franco and 
‘live Europ('an sot Hers in Algeria—advocates of 
a tough policy of military rcpn'.'sion. Despite 
(heir views, the French Premier had also opened 
the door to a ])olitical setlkmcnt with the 
1 eh’cls. 

Why, llieii, did llio lehels reject ills offer? 
.According to leports from Cairo, where the 
Algerian “government-in-exile'’ has its head- 
(|uartors, the rebel leadeiv felt they were being 
asked to sign a tinec without any assurance 
that they would over icaeh tlio goal for which 
they hud iK'en lighting: independence. 

Dififoriion of the Tax Structure 

The Special Pepresentative of the States¬ 
man at New Delhi w'rites: 

New Delhi, Oet. 20.—The reluctaiico of 
State Governments to tax the agriculturist is 
(he most striking conclusion to emerge from a 
comparative study of Second Plan taxation 
targets and estimated yields. 

In sharp contrast is the yield from taxes 
which primarily affect the urban population. 
In every case, the yield is expected to be more 
(han estimated in the Plan. 

But the shortfall in the agricultural sector 
is so large that it more than outweighs the 
gains registered in the urban. As a result the 
overall shortfall amounts to Rs. 30.2 crorcs 
against an additional taxation target of Rs. 225 
crores. 

Data collected by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion indicate that the five-year yield from land 
revenue, for instance, will amount to Rs. 11.1 
crorcs or less than one-third of the target of 
Rs. 37 crores. 

The increased yield from betteitnent levy 
is now estimated at Rs. 1.9 crores as against 
the target of Rs. 16 crores; from irrigation 
rates Rs. 1.5 crores as against Rs. 11 crores; 


from agricultural income-tax Hs. 7.9 crores 
as against Rs. <12 crores; and from assessment 
of non-agricultural land nil as against the tar¬ 
get of Rs. 1.9 crores. 

'rhe aggregate Plan target for these five 
items w'us Rs. 77.9 crorcs. The yield, as esti¬ 
mated from tile measures taken so far, is esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 22.4 crores or as much as 
ID. 55.5 crorcs below the target. 

The aggregate target for five other items 
primarily affecting the urban population— 
sales tax, tax on motor vehicles and passengers, 
electricity duties and rates, stamp duties and 
miseellaneous taxes—is Rs. 147.1 crores. The 
five-year yield o-itimated now is Rs. 172.6 
crorcs, an increase of Rs. 25.3 crores. 

The comparative figurt's for tlw non-agri- 
cnliuval items are: sales tax (including tax on 
motor spirits) target Rs. 112 crores, ydeld 
Rs. 118.9 crore-, taxes on motor vehicles and 
passengers target Rs. 10 crorcs, yield Rs. 14.4 
crores; elcotricily duties and rates target 
Rs. 6 crorcs. yield Rs. 10.6 crores; stamp 
duties and registration target Rs. 4 crores, 
yi'-'ld Rs, 4.9 crores; misoellaneou? taxes tar¬ 
get Rs. 15.1 croro'. yield Rs. 23.6 crores. 

tA’hilo the Planning Commission ha.s urged 
the states not. only to make good the deficit 
but .al.'^o eontrihnte to filling the uncovered gap 
of Rs. 400 crorcs, little hope is really hold out 
of a >ubstan(ial increase in tax revenues in the 
last two years of the Plan. 

The rca.son given—though not by the 
Commission—is the fact that the State Govern- 
ment.s derive their main support from the agri¬ 
cultural vote. 

Affn'riikure to the Forcl 

It seems from the following news-item 
that our Government is at last taking notice 
of a vciy neglected essential. We w'ondcr! 

New Delhi, Nov. 2.—The imperative 
need to raise agriculture to a position of 
major importance in India epitomises the 
conclusions of the Agricultural Administra¬ 
tion Committee which submitted its report to 
the Government recently. 

A bold attitude to see ^‘now wine in new 
bottles” has to be developed towards reform-, 
ing the agricultural administration ir\ the 
country, the 10-chapter report declares. 
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The Commi<tee is strongly of the .opinion 
that a streamlined agricultural administration 
is an urgent necessity, and that the food 
situation of the country “can be appreciably 
eased if positive steps are taken to achieve 
this objective.” 

Stating that the picture is “bleak enough” 
to justify “drastic measures,” not merely to 
retrieve the situation but even more to make 
up for the time already lost, the report calls 
for a change of heart, of purpose and of 
leadership in the field of agriculture as a 
requirement of national importance. 

The committee’s report bears this legend 
at its commencement: “At the head of all 
sciences and arts, at the head of civilization 
and progress, stand not militarism, the science 
that kills, not commerce, the art that 
accumulates, but agriculture, the mother of 
all industries and the maintainer of human 
life.” 

The committee’s inquiry lasted seven 
months. Raja Surendra Singh of Nalagarh, 
who is Adviser on Agricultural Production in 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, was 
it.<4 chairman. 

Price Control 

The following news-item contains a very 
A’iiluablc suggestion: 

Hyderabad, Nov. 13.—^Mr. N. Sanjiva 
Heddi, Chief Alinister of Andhra, said here 
today that there should be a uniform price con¬ 
trol policy in respect of rice in all the States, 
be they surplus or deficit. Otherwise the possi¬ 
bility of smuggling rice from a State where the 
price was controlled to a State where there was 
no such control could not be eliminated. 

Mr. Roddi also said that it was unfair to 
impose price control only in the surplus States, 
leaving out the deficit States. It would mean 
discrimination against producers in the surplus 
States who would have to part with their stocks 
at controlled rates while producers in the 
deficit areas would be free to sell their stocks 
at any price. 

This matter had been raised at the recent 
meeting of the National Development Council 
which decided that wholesale trade in food- 
grains should be under the monopoly of State 
Governments. 


Heartening Newt 

Welcome news, is how we would describe 
the following news-item; 

New Delhi, Nov. 14.—Having received 
encouraging reports from Bihar, Orissa, Andhra 
and West Bengal, the Union Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Minisiiy is expecting a bumper paddy crop 
this year. t 

There is every hope that this year’s rice 
crop will equal, if not exceed, 28 million tons, 
so far the biggest on record which was harvested 
in 1956. 

It is presumably because of this that rice 
jirices liavc lately declined by at least R». 2 
[ler maund in most rice-consuming areas. 

There has, however, been no sign yet of 
any appreciable reduction in wheat prices 
which continue to be high, especially in some 
parts of U.P. 

Nehru on Pakistan 

The following news-item is given below 
for record: 

Baroda, Nov. 2.—^Mr, Nehru today said 
(hut the recent events in Pakistan, where n 
military dictator had become the master of that 
country, were portents which one could not 
af)preciat€ or like. 

Mr. Nehru, who was addressing about 
200,000 people at a public meeting here, said 
that anyone in Pakistan was welcome to these 
new developments. India, ho\i’<ver, had to learn 
from such events and see that it did not get 
entangled in such things. 

He did not think, however, that such deve¬ 
lopments could take place in this country 
“because what we have done during the freedom 
movement and later has given us tremendous 
strength and because we still try to follow the 
path that Gandhiji showed us,” he said. 

“Yon have seen what has happened in 
Pakistan during the last two or three weeks. 

I have no right, nor have you, to criticise 
Pakistan. It is their country and they should 
do what they think proper. But you see now 
that after 11 years of independence, Pakistan 
has not yet settled down,” he said. 

In comparison, India had made tremendous 
progress. India had held two genera] elections. 


NOlta ^ 

fulfilled its First Five-Year Plan and was. now Council. Both showed a welcome realization of 


jn the course of implementing its Second Plan. 

There were a hundred and one other things, 
however, “which can create obstacles in our 
work. These are our old weaknesses of disunity, 
casteism and petty provincial quarrels which 
ompt now and then. We have to .beware of 
the.n,” he said. 

’Tarty Cogitations 

We place the following extract from the 
Statesman of November 17, for record only, as 
such cogitations have seldom achieved any¬ 
thing in the past; 

New IXlhi, Nov. 16.—Meeting on the eve 
of the Lok Sabha’s winter session, both the 
.Congress and Communist Parliamentary Par¬ 
ties gave more attention to domestic problems 
than to development.^ in other countries. 

Although they did not hold foiinal meet¬ 
ings, members of other groups were also pre¬ 
paring to draw attention to such issues as the 
Bombay-Mysore border dispute and conditions 
|.in Pondicherry. 

Congress members showed particular in¬ 
terest in the implementation of the decision to 
nationalize trading in foodgrains and the Vivian 
Bo-e inquiry report into the conduct of the 
officials concerned with the L.I.C. affair. 

The Communists arc understood to have 
decided to seek a debate on relations with 
‘Pakistan; but presumably because of the un¬ 
animity of views on the recent coups, the sub¬ 
ject did not dominate either of the meetings. 

Mr. Nehru told Congress members that 
although they should keep a close watch on 
developments in Pakistan, there W’as no need 
for undue w'orry. The succession of coups re¬ 
minded him of a Gilbert and Sullivan light 
*/)pera. 

He expressed concern, however, at the re¬ 
ported beating of an Indian offeial and his wife 
on the East Pakistan border. He described it as 
“highly objectionable” and symptomatic of the 
atmosphere in Pakistan. He also expressed 
sympathy for the people of Pakistan. 

Mr. Nehru devoted most of his ^ech to 
^ Reviewing the decisions taken recently by the 
|A^ -I.C.C. and the National Development 


the problems facing the country, be said. 

At the N.D.C. meeting, for instance, 
Chief Ministers had discussions on specific 
problems and had taken the decision to have 
State trading in foodgrains. Fornrerly, their 
main effort was to &trcs.s the aid they required 
from the Centre. 

In response to questions on the Vivian Bose 
inquiry report, both Mr. Nehru and Pandit 
Pant assured members that it w’ould be placed 
before Parliament after the usual procedure of 
securing explanations from the officials con¬ 
cerned and gaining the opinion of the U.P.S.O. 
had been completed. 

Mr, Nehru is understood to have said that 
the inquiry conducted by Mr. Justice Bose was 
a departmental inquiry and normally the re¬ 
ports of such inquiries were not made public, 
adds P.T.l. But in view of the public impor¬ 
tance attached to the inquiry the report would 
be placed on the table of the Lok Sabha. Mr. 
Nehru did not give any indication of the date 
of publication. 

Mr. Nchm said that in spite of some risks 
involved in taking over wholesale trade in food- 
grains the scheme should be tried fully. He 
.said that State trading would succeed only if 
sjnall and compact co-operatives wore formed 
in villages. Only if the co-operatives were small, 
could members understand the virtues and 
faults of one another and Icam self-reliance. 

Poverty could not be eliminated by “sur¬ 
face industrialization,” by which he meant 
indus:trialization effected by imported machi- 
nciy, Mr. Nehru said. They should start 
manufacturing machinery in the country ii 
tlicre was to be real industrialization. He also 
stressed the need for freely using labour-saving 
devices in factories. He did not think that the 
use of these devices would lead to unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The S.O.P.C. Election 

The following news-item gives the result 
in these terms; 

Amritsar, Nov. 16.—Mas^^er Tara Singh 
was today defeated by Sardar Prem Singh Lal- 
pura, 31-year-old young Congress legislator,' 
by a margin of three votes—77 to 74—in the 
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prcsickntial clcctioa of the Shiromani Guru- 
dwaiii Prabhandak Cominittcc. 

Sardar Lalpura was supported by the Con¬ 
gress groujrs of Gyani Kartar Singli, Sardar 
Giansingh Rarewalu, and Sardar Pratah Suigh 
Ivairoii and the Ktialsa Dal of .lathcdar Udhant 
Singh Nagoke and the pro-Comniunist J_)i‘sh- 
bhakts, who have a solid block of 22 votc.^. 

Out of 162 mcinbeis 15^1 attcntlcfl today 
meeting. Two votes were (lecUirod invalid. 

After the result was auaounced both .Mdes 
shouted Sat Sri and INIaster d'ara Siiezli Ziuda- 
bad and Gyani Kartar Sinali Zindaliad. 
pite excitement the meeting continued with the 
election of other olTice-bear rs |ie.‘iccfidly. 

Seventy-thrce-year-old .Ma-tei Tara Singh 
was President of the S.G.P.C.. for tire last 
three successive year' and was -ceking elec¬ 
tion for a fourth term, add- P.T.I. 

I 

Rostra Bhnsn 

Bhopal, Nov. 1.—ISfr. Neliru today warned 
Hindi protagonists against adopting a hostile 
attitude towards other languages. It would 
only harm Hindi. Mr. Nehru wa^ inaugu¬ 
rating the first session of the Madhya Pradesli 
Hindi Sahitva Sammelan hero. 

He said no language could progress and 
flourish in an atino-phere of lio.stilitv and 
suspicion. 

Plindi had developed during the last few 
years and it could make furtlior progress if 
its champions adopted a helpful attitude 
towards the otlier Indian language.s. 

Hindi was given the status of the Official 
language” because it was spoken and under¬ 
stood by a large majority of the people and 
there was no question of it dominating others. 

It was futile to think in terms of domi¬ 
nation of one language over the others. No 
language was superior to the other. All the 
languages should be complementary to each 
other so that they could flourish and develop 
in a cordial atmosphere. 

Mr. Nehru said that the superiority of 
any language could not be established by the 
number of people who spoke and understood 
it. 

Mr. Nehru referred to the opposition to 
Iliifdi in the South and said tliet this opposi¬ 


tion could not be done away with by adopting 
a hostile attitude towards the languages of 
the South. To win over the opponents it 
was necessary that the advocates of Hindi 
should work for the progress an«J[ advance¬ 
ment of Tamil and other South Indian langu¬ 
ages. 

ITor the progress of any language ^ wa.s 
necessary that it should be made simple and 
lively. Hindi must be made as simple ns 
possible. 

Congress in West Bengal 

Tlic muddy waters of the W.B.P.C.C. 
politics have been stirred up vigorously by the 
rcctnt resignations from the ruling group. The 
13()^ition at present is given in the following 
commentary by the Statesman: 

Several Congres'^men belonging to the anti- 
Atulya Ghosh group arc c.xpectcd to leave 
Calcutta for Delhi today to pies.s tlieir point of 
A’icw about the manner in which the W.B.P. 
('.C'. Executive Council .should he reconsti¬ 
tuted. In Delhi I hey hope to meet Mr. Nehru 
and Mr. Dhebnr and submit a memorandum 
to them. 

A spokesman of this grouj) said on Thurs¬ 
day that wliatcver explanation Mr. Atulya 
Ghosh might now offer for his resignation from 
tile W.B.P.C.C. pre.sidentship. ho had no 
doubt that it had been hastened by the cam¬ 
paign file group had conducted during the past 
few months on the contiiiuanec of Mr. Ghosh 
in fhis offer and Mr. Nehru’s “intervention” at 
its suggestion. 

From talks with the spokesman it seemed 
(liat tile group feared that, constituted as the 
I’.C.C. now was, there was little likelihood of 
a fundamental change in the composition of the 
ii-"w Executive Council which is to be elected 
by the P.C.C. on November 25. Although Mr. 
Gho.-h Avould not be the president, he would still 
continue to be the organization’s dominant 
loader. This meant that the group’s campaign 
would have failed to achieve its main purpose 
—a cluinge in the leadership of the State 
Congpe.ss. 

The group is likely to suggest to Mr. 
Nehru .and Mr. Dhebar that the present leader¬ 
ship should not be allowed to continue to 
dominate the P.C.C. indirectly. 



HiNDUISM-ltS UNTVfiRSAL APPEAL* 

By Dr. KALIDAS NAO^ h.a., d. Litt. (Paris) 


Like the iacomp.'irable Himalayas the 
source of many big rivers, Hinduism, the 
major religion of India, is the cradle x)f many 
cults and myths, religions and philosophies. 
They wore named and defined differently in 
different ages. Conservatives and progress¬ 
ives, reformers and rebels appeared from 
epoch to epoch. .Jaini.sm and Buddhism, 
Vaishnavism and Saivism with so many other 
creeds and doctrines functioned now within 
and now without the fold of Hinduism. It is, 
however, the primary historical source of 
many spiritual currents all rushing into the 
ocean of Kternity where all diversities 
merge in a supremo Unity —Ekatu Sat. 

Hinduism is a relatively late OKpression 
coined by our Western neighbours, to des¬ 
cribe the culture-complex and the main 
religion of India, derlvc<i from Indio^-Indus 
—Sindhu pronounced as Hindu, by onr Per¬ 
sian cousins of the age of Darius 1 (520-180 
B. C.). Ho gives, in his famous inscription, 
the name denoting Hindu his rich 

aatraphy and its resources. Iran was then 
under Mazdaisin of Zoroaster, contcmj)orary 
of our later Vedic Sages who (like the Irani¬ 
ans) worshipped with lire as the symbol and 
composed hymns to Agni (Latin Ignis) or 
Fire, the impersonal symbol of the elemental 
god common to India, Iran and to so many 
other early nations. 

Yajna (franian Yasna) or Sacrifice is the 
ritual common to the Hindu Vedas and the 
Iranian Avesta (the Persian Bible) which 
evolved the concept of the eternal conttict 
of Good and Evil which is also common to 
early Christianity and Islam both flourishing 
later in the vast area of the Persian ICrnpire, 
graphically described by Herodotus Pre- 
Socratic Greek thoughts of Pythagoras and 
the Ionian philosophers—show traces of 
Indo-Iranian contacts; and Alexander of 
Macedon not only conquered parts of India 
and Iran but contacted also the sages of the 
two Aryan nations who (under the generic 
name of the Magis) sent personal gifts to 
Baby Jesus in Bethlehem. 

* Address delivered at the Sixteenth Congress of 
the I, A. R F. (International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom*, University of 
Chicago. August II, 1958, on Hinduism. 
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Old Testament archaeology also proves 
that after year.s of persecution from the 
Egyptians and the Chaldeo-Assyrians; the 
Jews were given p rotection by the Persian 
King. So we find the Hebrew Bible being 
tran.slated into Greek about 250, B. C., when 
our Indian Emperor Asoka (270-230 B. C.) 
began sending his missions to the courts of 
Ptolemy Philadciplios of Egypt, to Antiochus 
Theoa of Syria, to Magus of Cyrene, to 
Aiitigonus Gonatus of Macedon, and to Alex¬ 
ander of Epirus—related to Alexander the 
Groat. 

Thus when the Septuagint was taking 
shape, translating Hebrew Bible into Greek, 
India of A.soka wa.s .sending her philosophers 
and sages beyond. West Asia and Africa to 
Europe. So some Western thinkers, like 
Prof. G. P. Conger, have found traces of 
Hindu thought in the Ionian and Pythagorian 
philosopliies. The recently discovered “Dead 
Sea Scrolls” are throwing new light on the 
history of Eastern Monachusm and of early 
Christianity, of the Essenea and of the foun¬ 
ders of Mithraisra and Manichaeism all partly 
reflected in the Koran, the seventh century 
Islamic Bible, uniting the vast Muslim world. 

A fter the premature death of Alexander 
the Great (323 B. C.) in Babylon, we find 
Greek travellers and ambassadors visiting 
Indian courts and writing books like the 
“Indica” of Megasthenes (300 B. C.). After 
250 B. C. we find Indo-Grock and Indo-Par- 
thiaii ru'ers settled in India and they are 
fully described in onr ancient Indian coins 
and inscriptions, some in Greek and .Vram- 
aic. .4 recent discovery of a Greek-Aramaic 
inscription of Asoka proves the close cultural 
relations of India with the Mediterranean 
world. St. Thomas came overland to India 
(dying near Madras) through the kingdom of 
the Indo-Parthian King Gondophernes ; and 
thus Christianity and Hinduism work peace¬ 
fully for nearly 2000 years. 

Christ’s sojourn in India and Kashmir, in 
legendary form, is narrated even today by the 
village elders of Kashmir. The Indo-Qreeks 
of North West India (Gandhara-Afghanistaoi) 
assimilated Buddhism, as attested by.the 
“Questions of Minander”, a Buddhist olassio 
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of the second century B. C. ; and so wo find 
the Buddhist Nativity stories and tfie later 
life of Buddha deftly carved and painted on 
the cave-temples of our North-West and 
Afganistan, recently explored by the French 
archeologists led by Mon. Foucher, .Joseph 
Hackin, Schlumbergcr and their colleagues. 

Not only cosmopolitan Buddhism but 
devotional Vaishnavistn also claimed some 
Greek converts like Heliodoros, ambassador 
of the Greek King Antialkklas (second 
century B. (/.) of Taxila where the Hindus 
and the Persians, the Greeks and the 
Romans, the Scythians and the semi-Chinese 
Kushans left vestiges of their cult and reli¬ 
gion, art and culture. Thus, like the Buddha 
for the Buddhist, the Hindus were developing 
personal gods like Vishmi and Siva displac¬ 
ing the vague f.nd impersonal nature-gods of 
the Vedas. Discarding the Vedic and 
Avestau ritualism, the mixed population of 
that age showed devotion to personal pods 
like Buddha, Krishna and Siva. Some texts 
and legends of early Christianity and Bud¬ 
dhism offer striking parallels ; and this was 
philosophically discussed by the great Hindu 
philosopher Dr. B. N. Seal in his famous 
address on “Vaishnavisra and Christianity” 
which ho read at the International Congress 
of Orientalists held in Rome (bSOOl. So his 
college-friend Swami Vivekatianda (1863- 
1902)— ever since his first appearance 
before the Chicago Parliament of Religions 
(1893 )—vfan explaining to his American 
friends how the Hindu Monistic philosophy 
of the Vedanta offered many parallels to 
Buddhism and early Christianity. 

Thus the loaders of modern Hindu thouoiht 

O 

harked back to those early Christian cen¬ 
turies when the Greco-Roman world colla¬ 
borated with the Siuo-Indiau folks producing 
new schools of thought, art and culture. 

India, the cradle of Hinduism and also 
the depository of these rich legacies, creeds 
and cultures, deserves to be the centre of 
a school or a university of Compm-ative 
Religion with international support. Such 
a school would foster a truer and deeper 
understanding of the East and the West which 
may now transcend the parochial and colla¬ 
borate on a truly universal level. 

Not only the Western but the Far Eastern 


thought also was enriched by the "cross- 
fertilization” with Hinduism and Buddhism 
which the Sinologists and the Japanolosists 
are studying with Confucianism, Taoism, Zen 
Buddhism, etc., all sharing with the Hindu- 
Buddhistic creeds their preoccupation with 
the ethical foundations of man and society. 
For over a milennium India collaborate^ with 
China through thought and literature, art 
and religion which should be popularized now 
by publishing the '.Encyclopedia Asians 
—as I pleaded before the Asian Relations 
Conference (Delhi 1947) and as I sketched 
in ray now book Discovery of Asia (1958). 

Many other nations of the Far East like 
Korea and Japan as well as Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, Annam iViet Nam), Indonesia, 
Malaya and Ceylon have yielded valuable 
texts and artistic treasures which should go to 
inspire thousands in the East and the West 
and to illustrat«i for them the projected "Asian 
Cyclopedia” which would publicize the latest 
findings of theology and philosophy, anthro¬ 
pology rnd social sciences, art and archeo- 
logy. 

The sub-contincut of India with about 400 
million souls—dominantly Hindus—presents 
problems of different orders of ethnic, socio¬ 
logical and spiritual values which I can 
but barely outline in ray preliminary address 
on Hinduism intended for a general audi¬ 
ence : 

I. A quarter of a century ago no one 
suspected that archeological discoveries will 
take back the antiquity of Indian culture 
from the accepted date of Alexander's inva¬ 
sion—4th century B. C.—to the 4th millen¬ 
nium B. C. The discovery of the Indus 
civilisation by Professor R. D. Banerji in 
1922-26, (vide Modern Review, 1923—24) 
proved the growth of agriculture and com¬ 
merce, town-planning and civic amenities, 
eqiulling the city-states of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt whore I personally saw many things 
reminding me of our "Indus Valley Civili¬ 
sation” ably described by the late Sir John 
Marshall and his American colleague Ernest 
Mackay. But while the E^ptian and the 
Mesopotamian scripts and texts have been 
deciphered and translated, our Indus seals 
and scripts (like those of the Minoan Crete) 
still remain unread I The language of arts 
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and craftSi however, together with the ritual 
»objects and symbols, have been analysed with 
I reference to stratigraphy, so that we know 
now that, apart from the wonderful 
material culture of the Indus Valley, 
the people developed also a theogony and 
ieoiiograp'iy closely related to the Meso¬ 
potamian and later Indian Hin(fu forms. 
Terra-cotta and bronze objects of deities, 
, with their vahanas or carrier animals, attest 
to the sanctity of animals found in so many 
early theriomorphic religions like those of 
K.?ypt and Babylonia. The Lord of Animals— 
Proto-Siva—with his consort, the Mother- 
Goddess, appear in Indian art as wo find 
also in Western Asia and the Aegio-Egyptian 
world '3000-1500 B. C.), Some psychic dis¬ 
ciplines of the later Yoga type—for mental 
concentration—and ritual dances are also 
depicted by the Indus artists who also decora¬ 
ted the coffins of the "Harappa Culture”, deve¬ 
loping funerary arts and civil and military 
architecture. The life after death, therefore, 
was a matter of speculation in the Indus Valley, 
as it was in Mesopotamia and the Nile valley. 

II. 2000-1000 B. C. : These Indus 
Valley folks appear to bo of four different 
racial types ; but they are generally taken as 
coeval with or a little earlier than the "Ary¬ 
ans” entering India from the west via Iran, 
the land of the Aira or the Aryans. They 
spoke a form of Indo-European speech, different 
from the Dravidian languages spoken by the 
four major races of South India who are 
called "Indo-Mcditerranians”. Now the pre- 
Aryan and pre-Dravidian languages and cul¬ 
tures are being zealously studied revealing 
many unknown facts. 

Like their Iranian cousins who composed 
the sacred Oathas of the Avesta (compiled 
by Zoroaster), the Vedic Aryans also composed 
sublime Hymns of the Vedas and other spi- 
ritual-cum-ritualistic literatures—in poetry 
and prose. The three early Vedas—Rig, 
Sama and Yajur—were amplified by the 
addition of the fourth or the Atharva Veda 
(c. 1000 B. C.) published in the Harvard 
Oriental series. These are the oldest litera¬ 
tures of the Indo-European peoples and 
^ therefore these are so devotedly studied—for 
over a oentuiy—by the British and the 
French, the German and the American 
scholars. 


afid 

Fran^ naturerworshippers, like their younger 
cousins, the Greeks, the Indinn Aryans 
addressed Vedic Hymns while worshipping 
the Gods of rain and thunder (Indra), the 
sun (Mitra), Varuna and Nasatya (the twin 
gods of health and medical sciences)—all 
invoked as witnesses to the Treaty of Peace 
concluded by the fighting llittites and the 
Mitannis—Aryan races of the 14th century 

B. C. whom I remembered while visiting 
the llittite Capital Boghaz Koi which I 
surveyed from Ankara. The Ilittitc speech 
was Indo-European ; and the Aryan Mitannis 
gave royal princesses married to the Egyptian 
Pharaohs ; and from tliat line issued Akhc- 
naton who tried to reform I^yptian poly¬ 
theism by establishing monotheistic worship 
of the Sun god to whom he addressed a mag¬ 
nificent hymn of , Vedic inspiration (1380 B. 

C. ). Many aspects of Nature—good and 
evil—were worshipped by the Vedic Aryan^ ; 
but, amidst the apparently multifarioss deities, 
whom do we actually worship ? This poig¬ 
nant questioning occurs in a famous hymn 
which marks the dawn of Vedic Monotheism 
and we see how Hindu Philosophy attempted 
to resolve dualism into monism, the 
unreal into real and death into immortality. 
Vedic integration of the many into 
one was admitted by several scholars 
struck also by the general absence of 
image-worship (previilant only among the 
lower strata of Hindu Society). But philo¬ 
sophical concepts were deified, like the 
PrajapaU or the Lord of Folks, Visva-Karma 
or the Creator of the Universe, Vak or the 
goddess of Speech, and Purusha the Supreme 
Being, etc., pervading the monotheistic Upa- 
tiisbads. 

The Purusha-Sukta or Hymns of the 
Purusha, also outlined the sociological pat¬ 
tern—not of later-day four castes—but of 
four varnas or colours : 

(a) Brahmana: Priest-scholar 

(b) Kshattriya: Warrior-ruler 

(c) Vaishya: Trader-economist 

(d) Sudra : Labourer-agriculturist 

forming the majority 
(avara-varna-praya) of 
the nation. 

When the three early Vedas (Rig, Sama^ 
Yajur) came to be enlarged by the fourth 
Atharva-Veda, we find therein the veritably 
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apotheosis of the nou-Aryaa or Vratya-^udra 
order, helping the tlireo upper classes to 
direct and developing the social order and 
Hindu Polity ( Vide Nag: "Arthasastra”, 
Paris, 1923) with the science of economics 
and politics (Arthasastra). The Vodic Hin¬ 
dus developed also the legal instituUons and 
philosophy in their Dharma-sastra, applauded 
by jurists all over the world. From the 
Vedio concept of Rita or world order grew up 
the vast literature of Hindu Law and Custom 
{vide Jolly; Recht ntul 8/7/c) permitting 
the Aryans to absorb and assimilate the 
diverse races and customs, Aryan, Pre- 
aryan and Dravidian of the South, The South¬ 
erners absorbed Aryan customs and speech, 
the Sanskrit, the liiiffiia franca between the 
North and South of the subcontinent Bhnrnta- 
India emerging out of primitivism into 
developed civilisation. 

Tir. 1000-500 B. C.: From the Indus 
and the Ganges valleys in the North, the 
Aryans advanced to the South where they 
confronted many aborigoal (Austrie) races, 
rituals and custom.s, which got mi.ved up 
with Aryanism, gradually tran.sformed into 
Hinduism with its later emphasi.-5 on caste 
and polytheism. 

The earliest Indian Epic -the Rainnifana — 
surveys India from the Nor h to the South 
as far as Ceylon or Taprobane, known to 
the Greek geographers. In the larger epic — 
the Mahnhharatn or Greater India—we find 
the maximum expansion and assimilation of 
races and cultures. It developed into a 
veritable national Cyclopedia of Culture-- 
embracing the arts of life and society, state¬ 
craft and laws, religion and philosophy 
/admirably summarised by Profe.ssor E. W. 
Hopkins of the Yale University). The 
Great Epics of India with the 18 Puranas, 
should be properly indexed for the benefit 
of Western students of Hinduism and 
Indology. 

IV. 500 BC-500 A. D. The next one 
thousand years witnessed further social 
integration and political expansion when, not 
only the Brahmins but the Kshattriyas, or the 
‘^ruling class’^, added new elements to Hindu 
religion and philosophy. Against priestly 
sacerdotalism we find now first the dawn of 
of Rationalism developing into non-Vedic, 


even anti-Vedic religions like Jainism and 
Buddhism, both influenced by the Upani- 
shads, the earliest texts (the Vedanta) of 
Hindu Monism or Unitarianism. Rising far 
above polytheism, the Upanishads opened 
the cosmic vision of Unity (Ekam Sat) and 
the horizon of world philosophy. This^ater 
on developed into the philosophy of^ the 
"Advaita'' (nou-dualism) the Vedanta or ful¬ 
filment of the Vedas, made famous by the 
great commentary of Sages like Sankara 
(Sth century A, O) and Ramanuja (11 cen¬ 
tury A. D,), who found their worthy expositors 
in leading Hindu philosophers of today, like 
Profe.ssor Radhakrishnan and the late Dr. 
S. iSl. Das Gupta. In the later Vedic and in 
the Epic Age we find men and women 
sages (Brahraa-vadini) collaborating 
to develop Hindu religion and 
thoughts, realizing the One in the many, a 
sublime synthcsi.s of real contradictions. 
Heterodoxy persisted hero and there but 
Hindu philo.sophy, if not life, sublimated 
conflicts and contradictions into a harmonious 
whole. Hinduism which challenges an 
encyclopedic survey embracing the volu¬ 
minous works of raodiaoval seers as well as 
of our modern leaders like Mahatma Gandhi,* 
(l8f);)-1948) and of Sri Aurobindo (1H72- 
11)51) who transformed dynamic Hinduism 
for the future. 

Such monotheistic .synthesis apart wc find 
pluralistic cults of the Dostroyer-rebuilder 
Siva and Vishnu developed later into Saivism 
and Vaishnavism. We find also the non- 
thoistic philosophy of Samkhya influencing 
the growth of two rebel children of later 
Vedic India—Jainism and Buddhism. Jainism 
rejected totally violence and the animal sacri¬ 
fice, preaching ahimsa or non-violence and 
perfection of individual life (Arhat) manifest 
in the career of the Tirthankaras or Path¬ 
finders like Parsvanath and Mahavira. 

Buddhism also preached ethical perfection ; 
and with the sublime life of its founder the 

* Mahatma Gandhi proclaimed as a mouthpiece of 
Liberal Hinduism that he would vote an "Untouchabk" 
woman to be Presidedt (if found competent) of 
the Indian Republic. His expectation was partly fiil- 
filled when a leader of "Depressed etaSI" 
Hindus - Dr. Ambedkar was made Law Minister of the 
Nehru Cabinet and finally drafted our Constitution 
based on equal rights of all citizens, irrespe<;tlve 
of caste, colour, creed or sex. 
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Buddha^ Buddhism developed with its philo¬ 
sophy of suffering, the dynamics of" Amity 
(iiinitri) and became the first world religion. 
The Graeco-Buddhist and' Roinano-Buddhist 
.art of In4ia attest to the popularity of 
Buddh'sm among our Western neighbours. 
So Buddhism expanded in and through Cen¬ 
tral Asia, Chinn, Korea to Japan and the 
whole of South-East Asia, Showing wonder¬ 
ful Hindu-Buddhist art, architecture and 
culture for a thousand years (500-1500 A. D.) 
this epoch marked the transition from*the 
'^classicaP’ to the mediaeval period of Ind'an 
civilisation. 

V. Popular Hinduism, swoepingly judged 
by foreigners as chaotic polytheism, magic 
and lower cults sliould be studied with care 
and p itience. For, the vitality and assimila¬ 
tive capacity of Hinduism is ])rovcrbial. 
Wilson gave his scholarly survey' of Hindu 
soots and his book was published over a cen¬ 
tury ago. Now, the deeper study of ethnology, 
anthropology and cultural sociology, lias 
thrown new light on the history of 
integrating Hinduism. Even in the 
later Buddhist period wo notice tlio 
development of Hindu-Buddhistic cult 
and iconography in Tibet and Scrindia, China, 
Japan, Indonesia and Indo-China. Vaishnav- 
ism Siva-ism and Tanlrioism, with the Srt/.7/ 
or Mother-cult, find their artistic expres.sion 
and ])hi]osop ical exposition both in the 
northoj'u Sanskrit and in the Southenr Dravi- 
dian languages, which again are the sources 
and archetypes of Hindu-Buddhistic art and 
culture of millions of devotees in South-East 
Asia. There Buddhism and later on Islam 
jointly claim the loyalty of the masses. They 
may be over-religious but not irreligious 
atheistic in any sense. 

Islam as a world religion influenced India 
from the 8th to the 18th century (700-1700) 
forcing through violent conflicts, on the 
Indians’ mind the eflBcacy of Monotheism and 
Unity. Most medieval Indian sages and phi¬ 
losophers, strikingly enough, preached the 
Unity of Godhead and human Brotherhood. 

Bamflnanda, Kabir, Dadu, Nanak (15tb 
century) and Chaitanya (16th centnry), Princess 
Mira, and tlie humble Tukaram (I7t}i 
century) among others uniformly preached 
the religion of Love, of the fatherhood of 


God /md brotherhood of man. Islam in India 
similary developed the universal philosophy 
of Sufiism, So we find the great Mongol 
Emperor Akbar (1555-1605) freely consulting 
non-Muslim Hindu and Christian sages so 
that he proclaimed Din Ilahi or universal 
religion. His great grandson, Prince Data 
Sukho collaborated with Hindu philoso¬ 
phers, thus producing the first Persian 
translation of the Vedic Upanishads which 
was retranslated into Latin by the French 
orientalist Anquitil du Perron (1731-1805) 
who also gave to the West the first text and 
translation of the Iranian Bible—the Zend 
Avesta, published in the “Sacred Books of 
the East.” But many other Oriental texts wait 
to be translated in another English scries 
which I named as the “Great Books of the 
Orient ” series and whicli may be sponsored 
by our Congress of Chicago, the venue of the 
Parlianjent of Religions (1893). 

Europe penetrated the Hindu world with 
the landing of the Portuguese Vasco de 
Gama iu South India (1498) when Columbus 
was exploring American waters to discover 
his so called Indios or India ! Lveiad by the 
Portuguese poet Caraoens was inspired by 
India and the East, and, a century after this 
Catholic poet had como to South India, the 
Proestsint Dutch missionary Abraham Rogers 
(1660), who learned Sanskrit, published 
in Dutch a book on Hinduism or “Heath¬ 
endom” and its “Open-door”. Another 
century after, the West read DuPorron’s 
“Upanishads” which inspired Schopenhauer 
ami read also Goethe’s unstinted praise of the 
Hindu poet Kalidasa’s spiritual drama 
“Sakuntala” available now in many English 
and American editions. 

Thus, after the opening centuries (15th 
to 18th ) of greedy commerce, conquest and 
and colonialism the West began < ollaborating 
with the East. The Catholic Missionaries of 
Bengal made many converts and printed, in 
Roman typo, their mission texts, in Bengali 
like Kripar Sastrer Artha Bhed (1740). So 
the Baptist missionaries of Serampore, 
Bengal, led by Reverend Carey, translated 
the Bible into Bengali and many other ver¬ 
naculars of modern India (1798-1830). 

• 

Threatened with mass conversion, as in 
the age of the Islamic invasion, Hindu India 
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showed its adaptability and vitality through 
the life and works of llammohim Roy (1772- 
1833) acclaimed as the ‘^P'athor of Modern 
India/’ He rejected the image worfehip, 
studied Vedanta, the basic philo-ophy of 
non-dualisnn, and ho also studied, in original 
Arabic and Persian, the texts ef Islamic 
monotheism. Then after mastering English, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, Rammohnn (as 
a philological prodigy) studied the Old and 
the New Testament. Attacked on all sides 
by the Trinitarian Christians, Itatamohun Roy 
took his firm stand on Hindu Lnitarianism, 
printed the Vedanta in Bengali, Hindi and 
English (181.'5-1()) and founded the first Hindu 
Unitarian Church, the Brahmo SamnJ in 1828. 
His mission was support(‘d hy the noble 
Dwarkanath grandfather and the saintly 
Debendranath father of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore—wellknown to America and the 
West. Dr. Tagore has, by his profound wri¬ 
tings in prose and poetry, delineated the 
spiritual and cultural Renaissance of India 
with Rammohnn and his successors like AHdya- 
sagar and Bankimchandra. Other theistic 
bodies like the A7'ija SumaJ of Punjab 
founded by Dayanatida Saraswati, as also 
the Prarlhana Samaj of Bombay, followed 
the anti-caste Brahamo Scininj ; they rejected 
the caste system with the cooperation of 
pioneers of the Brahmo Sarnaj, like Keshab 
Chandra Sen, P. C. Majuindor and Sivanath 
Sastri. In spite of minor crecdal differenees 
they were unanimous in their grateful homage 
to Rammnhun Roy as the spiritual reconciler 
and veritable founder of the science of Com¬ 
parative Religion. 

The Brahmo ITnitarians were among the 
earliest to discover the rural Saint Sri Ram- 
krishna (1836-1886) whose spiritul life attests 
to the vitality of traditional and yet trascen- 
dcntal Hinduism—as described by Romain 
Holland in his memorable biographies of 
Sri Ramkrishna and his noble disciple Swarni 
Vivekananda. Written originally in French, 
then translated into English and other langu¬ 
ages, these biographies made dynamic Hindu¬ 
ism largely known to the modern world. 

Vivekananda (1863-1902) was a member 
of the Brahmo Sarnaj when he joined the 
Ramkrishna Order and—with the Brahmo 
leader‘Reverend P. C. Majumder (who visited 
U. S. A. in 1883 and 1893) Vivekananda 


profoundly moved the Chicago audience of 
the Parliament of Religions. Rev. Dhamm- 
apala also proclaimed here the message of 
International Buddhism (1893). So I rem- 
member with gratitude those pioneers of the 
East and the West who built, half a century 
ago, the bridge of Love and Spiritual Under¬ 
standing. The Sixteenth Congress of the 
I. A. K. P. is reviving that profound Unita¬ 
rian tradition, again in the historic city of 
Chicago with its University niaintai ung the 
groat Oriental Institute, its museums and 
learned societies which all Orientals admire, 

Swarai Vivekananda laid the foundations 
of spiritual understanding of India and 
America. Among others ho collaborated with 
Max Muller and with William James, noted 
author of "The Varieties of Religious Exper¬ 
ience.” Ho died in 1902 prematurely and 
the devoted band of the Ramakrishna Mission 
(founded, May 1897) are working now 
bravely in different parts of America and 
Europe, preaching Unity amidst diversities. 

A decade after the death of Vivekananda, 
came to America, for the first time, the great 
poet-philosopher of Renascent India, Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore (1861-1941). He visited 
A merica before the First World Wrr (1912) 
during the war (1916) and after the war 
(1931,1929, 1930). During his last visit I 
was with him and I know how he felt deeply 
for the spiritual awakening in America so that 
India and America could collaborate for 
human welfare and world peace. In his 
Hibbert Lecture on ^‘The Religion of Man” 
(1930), Tagore, as a real descendant of the 
Vedic Seers, proclaimed the unity of man 
through unity of faith in our common Father. 
Tagore’s Sndhana or "Realisation of Life” 
was based on his Lectures delivered at 
Harvard and other Universities (1912) and 
such profound works of Tagore now deserve 
close study even today. As the first Nobel 
Prize winner from Asia, he delivered also 
his poetic messages to millions in the New 
World. 

India and Asia are ever calling Europe 
and America to come together and, defyii^ 
the growing materialism, to justify the 
"Wap of God to Man.” So in this crisis df 
civilisation I conclude with the Faith and 
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Hope inspiring the soul of our common 
ancestors—the Vedio poet who sang: 

(Rig Veda : X,191 hymn) 

^May your aims be common 
A common purpose do I lay before you 
And worship with you, bringing oommon 

offerings. 


Oommon be your aim nnd your hearts 

united. 

And your mind be one so that 
All of us may be happy !” 

Ora Santi ! Peace unto All! 


INDIVIDIIAUZATION OF PUNISHMENT 

By S. C. DAS. m.a.. ll.b. 


Since Manu and Moses, Juj^tinian and Alfred 
gave their laws to the world, our ideas about 
crime and punishment have materially changed 
and advanced a great deal. We have outlived 
the days, when practically no distinction was 
made bctw'ecn ‘crimina’ and ‘delicta’ and when 
the punishments were regulated by ideas of 
private revenge. 

What Is Individualization op Punishment? 

In recent years, liowever, there has been 
a .strong tendency throughout the civilized 
world to adjust punishment to the character 
of the criminal rather than to the objective 
nature of the crime. This idea of adjustment 
of punishment is known as the individualiza¬ 
tion of punishment in Criminology. 

Meagre Results of SociETTr’s Immemorial 
Struggle With Crime 

As one looks bark over the history of 
penal treatment, ho cannot but be impressed 
by the rather meagre results of society’s 
immemorial struggle with crime and the crimi¬ 
nal. In the Hglit of modem science, the ex¬ 
periment of society in dealing wth the criminal 
have been based upon wrong theories. So far, 
the findings of modem psychology, psychiatry, 
anthropology and sociology have had very 
little application in the campaign against 
crime. The limited success of society in its 
'Struggle with the criminal is mainly due to the 
nsc of obsolete methods founded upon an un¬ 
scientific basis. 


What Is the Purpose of Punishment?' 

Now, the fiv.st question that could reason¬ 
ably be posed in this regard is; What is the 
purpose of punishment? May we not say that 
the main purpose of any programme of penal 
treatment is the preservation of society? But, 
society includes the criminal, who is as much 
a unit of the social organism as the judge or 
the legislator or the complainant. He cannot 
and must not, therefore, be treated as an out¬ 
cast to be thrown away beyond the pale of 
society. If we do that, wc will simply en¬ 
courage undermining the very foundation of our 
social fabric. Lately, the intelligentsia of 
every society have begun to realise that there 
is a cultural value* in every system of crimi¬ 
nal law and that there is a definite object and 
purpose behind every punishment inflicted 
upon the criminal. This realisation has stimu¬ 
lated a thorough and scientific study of the 
nature and detenninants of criminality. In 
the course of such study, it is being gradually 
felt that the treatment of crimes and crimi¬ 
nals Ought not to be mechanical and indiscri¬ 
minate. Absolute reprcs.sion is no longer re¬ 
garded as a good remedy in the treatment of 


* Culture is, or ought to be, the study and 
pursuit of perfection. Now, without order there 
can be no real society, and wthout such society 
there can be no human perfection. The crimi¬ 
nal law, therefore, aiming at maintaining law 
and order in a society indirectly contributes'to 
its progress towards perfection. Hence, it* (cri¬ 
minal law) has a cultural value. , 
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crimes, just as calomel and bloodletting, of the 
far-off days are no longer considered by the 
medical science as being the panacea for all the 
diseases under the sun. 

The CiiAsaiCAL Semx)!, could not 
Accomplish the Avowet) Object 
T he Classical system, l>asecl as it is upon 
the repression of the criminal, has been given a 
trial for several centuries and found to be 
quite uncc}ual to the task. Because, it could 
not accomplish the avowed object of i)enal 
law, viz., the preservation of law and order in 
the society. If one consults the statistical re¬ 
port, he will find tliat not only the number of 
criminals but also the number of rccuUvhh 
(the term implies persons, who after being 
convicted, has offended again; those who habi¬ 
tually relapse into crime) are ever on the 
increase in Europe, America as well as in India. 
Of course, it will not be right to suggest that' 
the present-day penal system is solely respon¬ 
sible for the increase in the number of crimi¬ 
nals and recidivists. There have been other 
and more potent factors at work beside, viz., 
the economic distress of the mass, the political 
upheavals, the loosening of the time-honoured 
moral bounds, the system of unedifying educa¬ 
tion prevalent throughout the world and the 
meteoric march of the so-called civilization. 
But it api>ears that the most i^owerful factor 
has been the indiscriminate and mechanical 
treatment of the criminals by the classical 
school (neo-classical school not excepted) of 
[M'nologists. One of the q\ieslions that con¬ 
stantly baffles us is as to how docs the classi¬ 
cal jurist know, for instance, that a certain 
term of imprisonment is effective punishment 
for a certain offence. \Wvat is the ‘deciding 
ratio' in this matter? Tf, therefore, one ven¬ 
tures to infer that the .so-called clas.sical penal 
system is based upon no principle and that the 
pKinishments meted out to the offenders are 
arbitrary and fanciful and prompted, more or 
less, by unregulated rational prejudices and 
sentiments, will he be wholly wrong? 

. The Classification of the Theories 
• OF Punishment 

The ordinary and the orthodox classifica- 
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tion of the tlheories of punishment, ' as 
Dr. Holmes points out, is into (i) the retribu¬ 
tions theory, (H) the preventive or deterrenc 
thcoiy and (iii) the reformative theory 
Imbued as they are with the Absolutism theory 
of Kant and Hcgcl, the European jurists gene¬ 
rally have .not viewed the last two ,classes 
favourably. These jurists seem to thiak that 
tlie ndation between crime and punishment ie 
absolute and automatic and for that punish¬ 
ment must be proportionate to the objective 
gravity of crime —although they arc not quite 
clear as to this matter of jiroportion. This 
sense of proportion must, therefore, ultimately 
resolve itself into a matter of personal equa¬ 
tion. As for the objective gravity of crime, it 
is more or less a matter of personal opinion. 
Hegel would put his theory of punishment in 
liis well-known quasi-math( matical formula 
that wrong, being the negation of right, punish¬ 
ment is the negation of that negation or retri¬ 
bution. In this view, punishment must be equal, 
in the sense of being proportionate, to the 
crime; because, its only function is to destroy 
it. The medieval or the classical theory, as it 
has been calh'd, has brought about two diCfc'ei 
.schools of opinion—the Subjective or the Idea¬ 
listic school or the Objective or the Common- 
sense school. The former is so-called because it 
holds that inmishment is not based upon any 
external standard but upon the blameworthi¬ 
ness of the delinquent’s conduct; the latter , 
would, however, hold that the object of punish¬ 
ment is retributive, that there is a sort of auto¬ 
matic and axiomatic connection between crime 
and punishment and that punishment should, 
for that reason, be always proportionate to the 
objective gravity of crime. Bentham and 
Sir James Fitz-James Stephen in England and 
Dr. Holmes in America were amongst the prin- ^ 
cipal advocates of this school of thought. Sir 
James says, “The Criminal Law stands to the 
jjassion of revenge in much the same relation 
as marriage to sexual appetite” {General View of 
the Criminal Law of England). Notwithstand¬ 
ing this opinion of Sir James, the common sense 
school, it may be mentioned here, docs 
ignore but rather accepts, the preventive and"*, 
deterrent view of punishment. A careful scru- I 
tiny will reveal that there is no fundamental I 
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difference between the two sdhoole of opinion. 
Now, Kant’s ‘'blameworthiness of conduct” 
and “Categorical imperative”;—-well! what do 
they actually aim at? If we view blameworthi¬ 
ness of conduct as something abstract, it cannot 
offer us any practical guide for punishment. 
“Blameworthiness of conduct” can, ^however, btt 
judged from the objective act itself, and in that 
case Kant’s doctrine becomes identical with the 
common sense or objective view of crime. 
Again, the criterion of punishment, according 
to both the schools appears to be the same, viz ., 
the degree of responsibility, freedom of the 
delinquent and the gravity of the offence. Ex¬ 
perience shows that a man’s conduct may be 
most blameworthy, but at the same time, it 
may not be punishable in law. So, to be of any 
practical value, the subjective standard of 
“blameworthiness” must fall back upon the 
objective standard of law. As for Kant’s 
“Categorical Imi)erative” as basis for law, it 
means the absolute command of the sovereign 
authority, that is, law as understood by Austin 
and other English jurists. We thus find practi¬ 
cally no difference between the Subjective or 
Idealistic school and the Objective or Com¬ 
mon Sense school of law except in the metaphy¬ 
sical language which the former prefers to 
adopt. These two schools of opinion may be 
commonly termed as the classical school of 
Penology. 

The Main Features of the Clas.sical 
School 

The three main features of the cla.ssical 
school of criminal law arc: (1) the repression of 
the criminal, because he has committed an act 
injurious to society; (2) an impersonal and 
abstract manner of dealing with the criminal, 
coming within the same artificial category, 
without much attempt at individualization of 
punishment and (3) degree of freedom of res¬ 
ponsibility of the criminal as a criterion of 
his criminality. Now, the first and foremost 
objection against the classical school is that it 
takes into account only the objective fact of 
<‘rime and totally leaves out of account the 
Subjective personality of the criminal. 

The Rise of the Classical School is Closely 
Associated with Beccabia 

The inspirer of the penologists of the classi- 
‘•al school was the Italian reformer and philan- 


thropist Beccaria, who as euly as 1764 pub* 
lished ikis famous woric entitled Crimes und 
Punishments, which could be regarded as the 
cause of revision of the penal codes of diffe¬ 
rent European nations. This book is usually 
considered as the foundation stone of the doc¬ 
trine of punishment. Born at Milan, Italy, in 
1735 and educated at the Jesuit College at 
Parma, Beccaria soon came under the influ¬ 
ence of Montesquieu. In this book, Beccaria 
shows that he has absorbed the political philo¬ 
sophy of the 18th century. He begins with a 
brief exposition of the social contract theory 
of Rousseau, In Crimes and Punishments, 
Beccaria strongly protests against the discre¬ 
tionary power of the judges in determining 
punishment of criminals. He emphasises that 
no punisliment should be greater than what 
the crime warrants and that all men should be 
equal in the eyes of law. Punishment should 
be deUTinincd wholly by the character of the 
crime committctl regardless of the personality 
of the criminal. According to him, it makes 
no difl’erence as to whether a criminal is a 
recidivist or not and that it does not increase 
tlie gravity of a crime simi)ly bccau.se it hap¬ 
pens to be a subsequent crime committed by 
the same individual. In cither case, the injury 
inflicted upon the society is the same and, 
therefore, society sliould avenge it and react 
upon it in the samp manner. In illustrating 
his point, Beccaria asks whether it would make 
any difference as between two brother.*, wlio 
have been robbed by two different thieves, 
—'Onc of whom liappens to be a first offender 
and the other a repeater. If not, what right 
have we to mete out two different punishments 
to the two thieves? At first sight, the position 
would seem to bo quite logical, but its chief 
defect lies in its extreme “logicism”. Law is 
pre-eminently a social institution dealing with 
muhifarious vjp,nieties of pulsating human 
beings. In order to be just, it must be such as 
can be adopted to the myriads of view-points 
that arise in the course of human transactions. 
The rigour or leniency of law will have to be 
abated or counteracted by practical considera¬ 
tions. This is called the application of equi¬ 
table principles to the administration of Cri- 
iminal Law. Now, to insist upon the absolute 
universality and impersonality of law is like 
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attempting to put things of all shapes ^nto a 
round hole. The jurists of the classical school 
altogether forgot that the offender himself is 
as much a unit of the society as the injured 
party (be it an individual or the society it¬ 
self) and that his interests cannot be altogether 
ignored. They considered only the injury in¬ 
flicted by the criminal and not the state of 
mind and nature of the criminal. Another 
deficiency of the classical theory is that it 
treated all men as mere digits without refe¬ 
rence to the differences in their individual 
natures or the circumstances under whch they 
committed the crime. Instances ai'e not rare 
that on account of this impersonal and lathor 
inhuman .system really honest men like Jean 
Valjean of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserabks are 
turned into criminals by being branded with 
the infamy of prison life and being herded 
together with hardened criminals in one 
stupendous 'pot~pouTri\ —while scoundr'cls and 
rogues who deserve total elimination get off 
with a nominal punishment. It is a common 
psychological fact that once a person feels 
himself as beyond the pale of docent society, 
he has no s^.vupules to go farther down. 

The Programme of the Clas-sical School 
IN Dealing with the Criminal has been 

Based! Upon Unscientific TiiEORiEts 

In the light of modern science, the pro¬ 
gramme of the classical school, in dealing 
with the criminal, has been based upon false 
theories. As has already been referred to 
above that the offender himself is a unit of the 
society and ns such lie is entitled to a fair 
treatment. If he is forced to go out of sociely, 
it is as much a loss to him, as to the society. 
From tile point of view of the offender, it may 
be demanded that society should give him a 
ehanee and try to reform him. And it is only 
juat and fair that society should meet his 
demand. But, the pity of the matter i.s that the 
soulless system of JAw insists upon treating him 
as an outcaste with the inevitable result that 
he^d-eacts upoh the social system. Now, society’s 
* ht to punish is based upon its duty to pro- 
'ihe individual and it cannot but be gross 
to insist upon the right without ful¬ 


filling the duty. It may be contended that the 
classical school recognises the reformatory 
system and that it attempts reformation where- 
cver it is practicable. But the fact and figure 
indicate that in every country in Europe, 
America ns well as in India, the number of 
recidivists is continually on the increase. In 
so far as it proposes to prevent crimessand re¬ 
form criminals, the classical school has been 
a failure. All that the system can claim is that 
it has regulated private vengeance by transfer¬ 
ring the authority of taking revenge from the 
injured party to the state. 

CLASSIC/Ui SvSl'EM DOES NOT FoLLOW ANY 

Scientific Method in Awarding 
Punishment 

But the chief objection that may be raised 
against the clas.sical system is that it docs not 
follow any scientific method in aivarding 
puni.'ihraent and that there is no attempt,— 
except what is attempted in a veiy slight mea¬ 
sure by leaving a strictly limited discretion to 
the judge and jury—at individualization. 
This lack of scientific method has resulted in 
an abstract empericisrn. Mr. Garofalo has 
made a nice expo.sition of this aspect of the 
question in the following lines; “From the ear¬ 
liest period of my legal studies, the question has 
begun to present itself to my mind: How has 
the law-maker arrived at an exact knowledge 
of the kind and degree of punishment appro¬ 
priate to each of the various criminal offences? 
By w'hat means has he reached ^the conviction, 
for example, that five years in the penitentiary 
is the proper punishment for one kind of lar¬ 
ceny, while, for another, two years of a milder 
form of imprisonment will suffice? What steps 
lias he taken to weigh this or that aggravating 
or extenuating circumstance with such exact¬ 
ness as to warrant an increase or diminution in 
the punishment of six months, one year, five 
years, ten years as the case may be? Where ha.s 
he found his criterion, his thread of guidance 
in this labyrinth?” (Garofalo's Cfminology). 
It is this question that has prompted the 
scientists, the sociologists abd the Jurists of, 
the present day to look at the system of penal 
law from an angle, wherefrom it was 'never 
looked at before. 


> « 
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Gbadual Shifting of Dmphaisis From Crime in punishing him, In a word, with the. advent 
TO THE Criminals of the Neo<clas^cal school, the empasis gradu. 

ally shifted from the bare idea of crime and 
While the spirit of the classical school lias punishment to the more fruitful study of the 
lingered to jjnfluencc Court procedure and the criminal mind and to the difference in treat- 
theory of crime down' to the present day, its ment of different types of offenders, 
defects became conspicuous soon after it Cesarb Lombboso 

obtained incarnation in the French Code of A little more than one hundred years after 
1791. In the revised Code of 1810, while the the appearance of Beccaria’s Crimt^s and 
essential principles of the classical school re- Punishments, a small pamphlet entitled Tha 
inainod, as they had been, the system, of de- Criminal in Relation to Anthropology, Juris- 
fined and unalterable punishments was modi- prudence and Psychiatry was published by 
lied. The judge w'as given discretion to vaiy Cesare Lombroso (1836-1909), another Italian, 
punishments between the maximum and the Out of this pamphlet and subsequent publica- 
minimurn 'fixed by the law\ In doing so, how- tions by Lombroso and a number of other emi- 
evor, the judge was not permitted to take into nent Italians, developed a school of crimino- 
account the subjective circumstances, for in logy and penology attacking the positions of 
the classical theory these circumstances have the classical and neo-classical schools. Lorn- 
nothing to do with responsibility. The revised bro?o was the founder of that school, which 
Code of 1810 did not admit extenuating cir- w’as known as the Italian school. Bom in 1836 
curastauces for crime. When, however, put of a Jewish family, Lombroso was educated in 
into jiractice, the classical theory revealed its medicine. Through his publications, which 
utter lack of contact with (he stern realities of rapidly became famous all over the world, 
life. Consequently, there began to arise sug- Lombroso focussed the attention of the scien- 
gestions for changes. In the course of time, the tists, sociologists and jurists to the criminal as 
suggestions so made modified this theory in an object of study. Thus, history was slowly 
actual practice and gave, rise to what has come but surely preparing the way for this new- 
to be known as the Neo-classical school, re- born science, 
presented by Rossi, Garruud and Joly. Like 

the classical school, it is based upon the theory Starting-point op Modern Criminology 
of responsibility and responsibility rests upon 

the theory of freedom. Erelong, the results of Now, a distinctive feature of the Criminal 
practice in the courts, however, show'ed that Law^ or Jurisprudence is that it has neither 
the assumption of free will in all cases made grown nor been studied as a science. More 
by the classical school was untenable. Careful often than not, it has been tacitly assumed 
observation reveals that everyone is not free; that it exclusively depends upon the will of the 
that some, who commit crime, deserve our sovereign authority. So, if one were to know 
sympathy w'hile other excite our hostility. The of Criminal Law, all that he would be required 
])opular sense of justice, therefore, refused to to do was to seek for it either in the statute 
accept the punishments visited under this books or in the common law of the land. It 
system upon those who by reason of insanity, has been treated as a detached branch of 
lunacy, infancy or a justifiable passion were knowledge. Aristotle, Dr. Kohler and others 
incapable of exercising free will. The psycho- laid bare the fallacy of such a position times 
logists, psychiatrists, biologists, anthropologists, and again. The cumulative effect of all this 
sociologists and jurists, who became acquainted and other forces is that the system of Crimi- 
with the latest scientific discoveries refused to nal Law gradually came to be recognised as a 
believe that everyone was free to choose in the factor in the march of world history and world 
moment, when he committed a crime, one evolution, and that as such it is intimately 
course or another. So, the new school recog- connected with science like Sociology, Psycho- 
Dises eittenuating circumstances in the crimi- logy, Physiology, Psychiatry, Anthropology, 
tial himself, which must be taken into account —that deal with humanity and human affairs. 
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This attempt to make Criminal Law a, science 
may be said to be the starting-point of modern 
Criminology,—^the science of the criminal and 
of crime. 

Main Duty of a Criminologist 

The criminologist must begin with study¬ 
ing the criminal just as a true physician 
studies the patient. He must tiy to find out 
and understand the causative factors as well 
as the nature of crime, exactly as a physician 
diagnoses a disease. Like a pliysician again, 
he must, after careful observation, find out 
and then try specific remedy for a specific 
crime. In his Hi-ntoricol JuriaprudcncCj 
Prof. Vinogradoff has aptly said, “The judge 
stands to the offender in the same position of 
flic physician who selects his remedy after 
diagnosing the disease and the resources of 
flic patient’s organisation.” 

Prevention is better than cure. In order 
to prevent crime, the ‘total’ person need be 
dealt with in all the levels —economic, social, 
psychological, etc.—and in all the spheres — 
homo, educational institutions, cnnuminity, etc. 
—that are likely to condition his personality 
and colour his conscious, sub-eonseious and 
unconscious reaction to the multifarious new 
situations he is normally to encounter in an 
in'crage siiau of life. This appears to he by 
Jar (he better procedure. The common attitude 
fow.ards the criminal is more often than not 
hostile witli insistence that he be made to 
suffer. It is, however, felt now that the atti¬ 
tude .should he one of emiuiry, a desire to 
comiirohend the situation and to work out 
methods of control based on this eomprelien- 
.'ion. Inflirtion of pain may be. necessary in the 
process of control, but such infliction should 
only be incidental and not the direct aim of 
the process. This attitude i.s evident now-a- 
days in the juvenile court procedure and is 
being gradually extended to the criminal 
courts, prisons, reformatories and the systems 
of probation and parole of some countries. 
Social utility resulting from punishment 
constitutes the justification of punishment. In 
this context, punishment as a deterrent is 
just iPod. Fixpericnce has shown that under 
emergent circumstances such as serious crime- 


wave, race riot, communal riot; etc. ; swift, 
certain and severe punishment of known offen¬ 
ders serves to deter others from crime and 
that it has a great preventive value for that 
reason. This is more or less like a shock- 
therapy and if administered after taking 
all relevant, factors into consideration, it ^ay 
very well produce the desired effect. s 

■ ). 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, I deem it worthwhile to 
touch upon as to how individualization has 
to a certain extent been attempted by some of 
the advanced countries of the world. 

In England, besides the jury and assessor 
system of trial, the judge, prior to sentencing 
an offender, eniiuires into his character and 
antecedents as the law vests in him discretion 
in the matter. Individualization of treatment 
is also the basic principle of prison manage¬ 
ment. 

The American Elmira Refomatory is a 
monumental illustration of individualization. 

A few other allied reforms have also been re¬ 
cently introduced. 

The Russian Code empowers the judiciaiy 
to take into consideration the character and 
antecedents of the accused person. 

In India, the taking into consideration the 
age, character or antecedents of the offender 
and releasing him on probation of good con¬ 
duct are jwovided under Section 562 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. In the States, the 
Court, under the Probation of Offender’s Act, 
may release an offender after admonition or 
on })robation of good conduct and under the 
care of probation officers. As in England, the 
juiy and assessor system of trial is also pre¬ 
valent here. Some prison reforms have also 
been initiated. 

In spite of all this, however, the efforts so 
far made in that direction appear to have 
only touched the fringe of this mighty prob¬ 
lem. The real need of the moment is a rapid 
development of the system of individualization 
of offenders and ptmishments in a right line; 

—and the sooner that is accomplished, the ' 
better for the society and the humanity as a 
whole. 
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By Da. J. EDWARD SCINDIA, m.a., (Cal.),*L.t. (Allahabad), a.m. (Columbia), 


ph.D. 

Historic Mission 

India’s hiatdric mission is the mission of 
peace. Marshall Tito visiting India recently 
(1955) remarked that “in her long history of 
over 7,000 years she (India) never snatched an 
inch of foreign land. . . . Non-aggressiveness 
as a national characteristic applies more to 
India than to any other nation.... India has 
not caused tears to anybody. Clirist’s teach¬ 
ing of turning the other cheek is perhaps fol¬ 
lowed in actual practice more by the Hindus 
than by Christians.”^ The remedy for land 
grabbing, one of the most potent causes of war, 
is reflected partly in Zemindari Abolition by 
tho State, but largely and more fundamentally 
by Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan Yagna 
whose world-wide implications future alone 
can tell. What, liowever, seems clear is that it 
i.s directly in line with the teaching of Ahiinsa 
(non-killing), preservation of all life, practice 
of universal toleration, brotherly love till re¬ 
cently marred by tijc most inhuman and inge¬ 
nious Untouchability whose practice in any 
shape or form is punishable by law according 
to Article 25 of our present Constitution. On the 
political plane India’s historic process has 
eventuated in “Peaceful Co-existence,” Non- 
Agt^ession, Non-Interference, Mutual Co¬ 
operation, Peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, known as “Panch Shila” which the 
United Nations’ declaration affirmed on 
•19th Dec. 1957. But the social revolution ini¬ 
tiated by Vinobaji, Gandhiji’s spiritual suc¬ 
cessor, India’s walking ascetic since 1951, is 
of immense significance for the life of the 
world as a whole. The Philippines deserve 
congratulations for awarding the Ramon 
Magsaysay Foundation Prize to Vinobaji this 
year in recognition of his outstanding service 
rendered “in rousing the majority of his 
countrymen toward solving one of the causes 
of social injustice and economic equality”! 
(inequality) 

Nehru, the “Angel of Peace” and Vinoba, 

1. A. N. Purohit, India's Messa^ of 
Peace, p. 239. 

2. Sarvodaya, Sept., 1958, p. 143. 


(N.Y.U.)' ' • 

the Apostle of Peace, the political and spiritual 
successors respectively of Gandhiji, the Prophet 
of Peace, who “looked upon his life as afl 
attempt to live the Sermon on the Mount”* of 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, have doubtless a 
contribution to make to India’s mission of 
peace handed down tlirough Gautam and 
Asoka to our own day. 

Peace in Action 

India’s conduct with reference to peace 
can be viewed with regard to matters both 
internal and external. In matters internal 
India can be legitimately proud of the fact 
that she won political freedom through peace¬ 
ful means and has' continued to retain the love 
and esteem of her former rulers, the British. 
For “of all the revolutionaries who have domi¬ 
nated this century’s stage—Denin, Mussolini, 
Hitler and Mao—Gandhi alone offered hope for 
reform without destruction.* Gandhi’s Truth 
and Non-Violence enabled peaceful withdrawal 
by the British. Five hundred and eighty-four 
princes ruling over hundred million people 
agreed to merger (allowed to keep their jewels, 
and most of their palaces, and granted life-long 
pensions and even became Raj Pramukhs) 
wJiich is adjudged to “be one of the peaceful 
revolutions of all times.”* While India’s Inde¬ 
pendence involved division into India and 
Pakistan, forty-five million Muslims chose not 
to go to Pakistan, but stay in India’s secular 
state “in which freedom of religion,” according 
to Chester Bowles, “is a fact, not a theory” 
and which “has come about largely through 
the deteiinined effort of the Prime Minister 
(Nehru) following the principles laid down by 
Mahatma Gandhi.”* Demilitarisation and 
plebiscite made irrelevant in the context of 
continued aggression by Pakistan in Kashmir 
at present await better times when differences 
might be solved amicably across conference 
table. The recent Nehru-Noon meeting has 

3. Chester Bowles, Ambassador’s Report, 

p* 74. 

4. Ibid., p. 60. , * 

A. Ibid^^ p. 79. 

6, IHd.t p. 104. » 
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been an attempt in this direction. The French 
possessions in India have been restored to 
India peacefully but the Portuguese posses¬ 
sions still await a similar consummation. 
India is wedded to “seeking peaceful objectives 
by peaceful means” letting the matter rest with 
the pressure of world opinion. India has been 
meeting the challenge of casteism, communa- 
lism, provincialism, narrow nationalism, etc., 
in a democratic way and must continue to do 
so as a long-range educational policy. Even 
Communists liave been dealt with peacefully 
and in a democratic way even though they 
consider any means sacr(K«anct provided they 
help them to achieve the objective. In treating 
every man as Amntaf,ya Piitra^ born of 
immortality, a child of God who must not be in¬ 
jured by thought, word or deed, wc put into 
practice the method of “seeking first the King¬ 
dom of God and His righteousness.” This is 
the way to true peace which “means an order 
in which men arc free to live under justice and 
according to righteousness; in which the re¬ 
sources of the world arc developed and dis¬ 
tributed for the benefit of all; in which the only 
war is against poverty, ignorance, disease and 
oppression; in which the results of man’s know¬ 
ledge and discovery arc used not for destruc¬ 
tion but for enlightenment and health.’’’ 

Recently (Sept. 21, 1958) ‘Christianity in 
India at Crow-Roads,’ an article appearing in 
A. B. Patrika, stated among other things 
“that Christianity will have a fair chance so 
Jong as Jawahar Lai Nehru is on the scene . . . 
A time may come when the Constitution can 
bo amended to undo Christianity.” Reference 
was also made to Neogy Report against con¬ 
versions and growing left-wing politics in 
India. There is no doubt about Nehru uphold¬ 
ing the Constitution, including the riglit to pro¬ 
fess, preach and propagate religion. Only last 
May 12, 1958 he was reported in the Patnka 
as saying, “I am not prepared to tolerate com- 
munalism at any cost.For India reli¬ 

gious toleration was only practical good sense. 
There is no alternative to it but civil war.”® 

7. The Lambeth Conference, 1958, 
p‘. 1.63. 

Nehru reported in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, May 12, 1968. 


But it must not be overlooked that Nehru him¬ 
self is thrown up by a long historical process 
as arc his “Peace Lords,” like Rajagopal- 
achari in Madras, Morarji Desai in Bombay, 
Govind Ballabh Pant in U.P. (now in Cen¬ 
tral Government), Sampumanand in U.P. at 
present, B. C. Roy in West Bengal, et(;. So 
far as growing left-w'ing politics is concerned 
it may be pointed out that Hindu ^aha 
Sabha, Jana Sangh, Rashtriya Seva Sangh too 
swear by democracy and are not beyond re¬ 
demption. Besides the chances of their imple¬ 
menting the Neogy Report recommendations 
arc admittedly slim. Further more who would 
dare to rush in to implement the so-called 
Neogy Report recommendations when, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. A. Krishnaswaray, a special re¬ 
porter of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council’s Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
v('ntion of Discrimination and the Protection 
of Minorities, points out that the charges 
against Christian Missionaries in India pub¬ 
lished in 1956 by the Christian Missionaries 
Activities Enquiry Committee in the State of 
Madhya Pradesh have been declared “not 
proven,” and adds, “Even if the instances 
mentioned in the Committee’s report had been 
substantiated, they would not have justified 
the Committee arriving at the conclusion that 
foreign missionaries pursued activities of an 
undesirable character .... the general con¬ 
sensus of opinion in India has been and is 
opposed to drawing up a bill of indictment 
against missionaries, and it is therefore, not 
surprising to find responsible men belonging 
to different political schools of thought criticis¬ 
ing the Neogy Report, not only for erring in 
its presentation of facts but also for overstep¬ 
ping the bounds of propriety and national 
interest in attempting to reverse the general 
trend in favour of a broad-based freedom.”* ’ 
Above all history appears to have selected 
India as one of democracy’s chief testing 
grounds in which methods of discussion across 
conference table have already made consider¬ 
able headway and have enabled India to con¬ 
tribute its little bit towards peaceful settlement 
of international problems. Was it a merc^ 
pious wish or a genuine conviction that led 

9. The TatiH, Nov. 30, 1967, p. 482. 
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Dr. Neogy to conclude, “We wish Christia- 
nity in India to become truly Indian and truly 
Oliristian and the religions of India to come 
together in genuine co-operation giving a lead 
to the nati 9 n in peaceful co-existence.”’-® In 
view of the above there is not much room for 
pessimism as entertained by Shri R. Dorai 
liajan but rather for optimism since India has 
accepted the democratic way of life for which 
Christianity provides the ethical foundations, 
a religion which has as good a right in India 
as any other and which according to 
Dr. Radhakrishuan, “has not merely the 
riglits of a guest but the rights of a native.”’^ 
In matters external, India’s record of 
international conduct merits examination. In 
a formal note to U.S.A., on Aug.. 23, 1951 
India pointed out that the treaty they con¬ 
cluded with Japan “did not give to Japan a 
position of honovir, e(|uality and contentment 
among the community of free nations.India 
served as a mediator in Korea and Indo-China, 
sided Egypt when she was a victim of Anglo- 
French aggression and when the Indian repre¬ 
sentative remained neutral in the voting on 
the resolution condemning the Russian inter¬ 
vention in Hungary and actually opposed the 
liroposal that the Soviet troops should be 
asked to withdraw, learnt a healthy lesson 
from tlie storm of protest which occurred all 
over India. In a moment of weakness India 
entered the Tripartite Agreement with Nepal 
and Great Britain permitting Britain to re¬ 
cruit Gurkha soldiers on the Indian soil but 
soon made amends by notifying Britain about 
the closing of the depot and ending of the un¬ 
democratic arrangement. India has been ono 
of the first to recognise the independence 
of Ghana, Iraq and Algeria. For the sixth time 
she tried to have Communist China get a seat 
in the United Nations Organisation tliis yeai*, 
though unsuccessfully, because! :she honestly 
believes that the recognition of Communist 
China “in no sense implies either approval or 
disapproval of that government’s policies or 
philosophy. It is simply an acknowledgement 
that such a government’s authority clearly 

10. Neogy Report, Vol. I, p. dfiO. 

11. Dr, S. Radhakrishnan, East and 
West, p. 36. 


exists ^6 a matter of fact within its own boon- 
daric8.”i» India attempted to persuade U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. “to stop the present plunge to¬ 
wards more and more destructive weapons of 
war and turn the comer that will start our step 
firmly on the path towards lasting peace.” Ifi 
the recent crisis that has developed between 
Communist China and the U.S.A. over Quemoy, 
India’s name has been suggested by the Foreign 
Minister of Yugoslavia as a mediator. 
Mr. Krishna Menon who is already making 
efforts for conciliation on the Far East crisis, 
has expressed willingness to offer India’s good 
offices in that direction. 

The few instances noted above seem to 
indicate that where freedom is menaced or jus¬ 
tice threatened or where aggression takes place 
India cannot be neutral. Yet India follows the 
policy of Non-involvement and has made “no 
.secret plots or arrangements formal or informal 
with any country. The only kind of treaties 
India has made with other countries are 
treaties which have been published,” so that 
by example and precept she may be able to 
help the cause of peace through peaceful 
means. This policy of peace, however, presup¬ 
poses sovereignty both internal and external 
of each one of the peacefully co-existing 
nations. The natural desire of each nation to 
be captain of his own fate is voiced by Nehru 
in these words: “The countries of Asia, however 
weak they might be, do not propose to be 
ignored, do not propose to be by-passed and 
certainly do not propose to be sat upon.”^* 
Unless a country like U.S.A. which has made 
collective defence treaties with forty-two 
nations during the past ten years, or U.S.S.R, 
bent upon expanding the bounds of commu¬ 
nism, get a clear idea of India’s mission of 
peace in the modern world, India’s actions arc 
likely to be mis-understood and mis-inter- 
preted. 

Atomic Enebgy and Pbacb 

India like many other countries of the 
world does not possess the atomic secrets and 
is, therefore, not in a position to wage atomic 

12. The Light Hou^, Aug. 1, 1953, p. 3. 

13. Chester Bowles, Op.Cit., p. 244, 
quoting Nehru. 

14. Chester Bowles, Op.Cit., p. 400. 
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warfare. But her mission in the atomic age 
not to possess atomic secrets and to wage atomic 
warfare, but rather to hold, aloft the banner of 
peace and to persuade others to accept the 
philosophy of peaceful co-existenco. The most 
persuasive argument for peaceful co-existence 
appears to be presented by the discovery of 
atomic energy itself. Never in the history of 
world were the altcjrnatives so clear-cut: 
either peaceful co-existence or total annihila¬ 
tion which atomic warfare necessarily entails. 
Man has talked about the last war to end war. 
Today he is face to face with that grim rea¬ 
lity of a last war ending all war as no one i!> 
likely to survive to fight another war. Even 
experimenting to perfect atomic weapons 
creates radiation hazards which contaminate 
air, water, food, all life, plant and animal 
amount, to a bacteriological warfare which 
treats friends and foes, peace and war times 
on the same footing. The grim prospects of 
maimed, blind, contaminated babies to be 
born only to experience lingering death from 
agonising diseases point to one and only one 
lesson which is to stop forthwith all further 
experiments for the effects of experiments 
have no geographical limits.^® They render all 
health services meaningless. 

Religion and Peace 

The “noblesse oblige of human dignity 
necessitates the adoption of a law of existence 
higher than the law of the Jungle. The law is 
the Law of the Cross, not of the A or H 
bomb,”^® says Purohit, presenting India’s 
message of peace. Concerning Gandhiji, the 
Apostle of Truth and Non-violence, Chester 
Bowles remarks, “Yet. who has lived a moie 
Christlike life?”^^ Has such a man of peace a 
message for our distracted world? He claimed 
that if Christ would come today he would claim 
him as a true Christian, Tagore said of him that 
he has what is known as the Christ-Spirit for 
there was hardly any who could equal or sur¬ 
pass Oandhiji in Christlikencss. And who 

15. Sarvodaya, Sept., 1958, pp. 135-136. 

•<16. A. N. Purohit, Op.Cit., p. 231. 

17. Chester Bowles, Op.Cit., p. 74, 


could dare to live Sermon on the Mount as 
Gandliiji did? 310 Arch-Bishops and Bishops of 
the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church in 
communion with the See of Canterbury assem¬ 
bled recently (July, d958) in Lambeth Con¬ 
ference proposed a resolution (No. 106) which 
Gandhi ji hiniself might have proposed. It runs 
thus: ^ 

“The Conference reaffirms that whr as 
a method of settling international disputes 
is incompatible with the teaching and 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
declares that notliing less than the abolition 
of war itself should be the goal of the 
nations, their leaders and all citiaens . . . 
framing a comprehensive international dis¬ 
armament treaty which shall also provide 
for the i)rogre8Sive reduction of armed forces 
and conventional armaments to tlie minimum 
necessary for the maintenance of internal 
security and the fulfilment of the obliga¬ 
tions of States to maintain peace and secu¬ 
rity in accordance with the ITiiited Nations 
Charter. 

India’s long history of peace obligates her 
in a unique way to profess, preach and propa¬ 
gate peace and make the w'orld and herself 
peace-conscious. Hitherto she has put the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness first and 
her path has been not from log cabin to White 
House but from Mansion to Mud Hut. The 
Spiritual has taken precedence over the Phy¬ 
sical which is the keynote to India’s life, India’s 
culture, India’s philosophy and has made India 
a home par excellence for genuine Christianity. 
If by and large the West has Christianity 
without Christ, India seems to have Christ 
without Christianity. During the last ten years 
every reform India has made goes directly 
towards the Christian position and not one 
away from it, says Stanley Jones, Christ 
has India’s heart, hence her greatest Prophet of 
Peace, Oandhiji, insisted on the purity of means 
to achieve the end. In this we have failed at 
times and may fail many times more in the 
future but we are determined to fight to the 
last, leaving the results to God. 

18. The Lambeth Conference, 1958, 

pp. 1.54-1.55. 
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(Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose was intimately con- 
iicoted with The Modem Revicu'. The founder- 
editor of this journal, the late Ramananda 
Chatterjee, was a student of the, Presidency 
(Jcllege when Jagadis Chandra was a Professor 
there. This sweet relationship of <jnru and 
1/ oi^ya was maintained throughout their life. 
'J'hosc interested in the life and work of Sir 
Jagadis Chandra Bose will find ample materials 
in the old issues of The Modern Review. Ho 
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in Plant and Animal,” appeared in May, 1908. 
There were also articles on Sir Jagadis Chtindra 
Bo.se by some of his well-known contemporaries, 
lii.s scientific and other activities and foreign 
tours were covered in the ‘Notes’ written by the 
editor and the excerpts reprinted from Indian 
and Foreign iieriodicals. The Modem Review 
also published reviews of hi.s scientific works 
and a large number of pictures of Sir Jagadis 
(Ihandra Bose and hi.s experiments. Below is u 
• classified list of his own writings, note,s and 
article.s on him by the editor of The Modern 
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periodicals, reviews of his works and a list of 
pictures.— Editor, M. R.]. 
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AMERICA--WHAT IT TEACHES US 

Jiv SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE 


The first question that is often a!^kod of a per¬ 
son who visits America is—What is the pecu¬ 
liar characteristic that strikes one above other 
things? Each one of us has his own reaction 
and impression according to our taste, predilec¬ 
tion and mental outlook. When the giant plane 
in which we were travelling from London 
swooped round New York and you could see 
silhouetted against the earth’s background the 
so-called giant sky-scrapers and how small they 
looked, tiny from above but huge from below, 
the truth flashed that it was the perspective 
that counted, i.e., the angle from which you sec 
things. The great island of Manhattan with its 
girdle of the East and West rivers, containing 
the world’s first city and its statue of Liberty, 
its Empire State Building, its famous fifth 
avenue, symboliaes for many of us Walt Whit¬ 
man’s two lines, 

I hear America singing 
The varied carols, I hear. 


This is the characteristic of America, wliere 
various peoples have integrated—^the English, 
the Dutch, the Irish, the German, the Belgian, 
the Italian, the Spanish—practically the whole 
of Europe have come here. Many say that the 
USA has been the greatest single achievement of 
European civilisation. Many of course came in 
search of gold, a few in search of soul also, like 
the pilgrim fathers of the Mayflower and all we 
may say, paradoxical though it may seem, in 
search of life and adventure as they understood 
it. Cull it a spirit of rugged individualism or a 
spirit of adventure and be they Boston Brah¬ 
mins, the Cabots, the Lodges, or those who go 
West. 

I go West 

Then Ho brother Ho 

To California go 

There is plenty of gold in the 

World we are told 

On the banks of Sacramento. 
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Here the Lowells talked to Cab 9 ts ami 
C’abots to God. Here were the Utah Mormons 
and Salt Lake City with their philosophy of 
plural marriage and marriage unto eternity. 
Here were also the Chicago bosses and gangsters 
or the film artists and producers of St. Barbara 
or Beverly Hills or Los Angels where accord¬ 
ing (o Aldous Huxley, thought was barred in 
tliis city of dreadful joys of Nineteen suburbs 
in search of a metropolis. As Gunther puts it; 
Years ago F. Bcott Fitzgerald wrote—Franre 
was a land, England was a people but America 
W'as still an idea. That is partially true even 
today. We talk of integration. But the critic 
would say that integration we talk about is the 
integration of the whites and in spite of anti¬ 
slavery law.', in .“spite of the writs of the 
Supreme (-'our(, i>i spite of i)ublic wrath arou.'cd, 
there are still incidents like the Little Rock 
incident, still the Negro problem, still the caste 
system and unfouchability. lu Chicago alone 
there are 4 lakh.s of Negi'oes. New Y"ork < laiin.s 
Harlem as a Negro Town by itself 
Eeenee Miniee, Miniec mow 
Catch a nigger by the toe 
If lie hollers inaki; him pay 
Fifty dollars ev(*ry day, 

is not dead yet. These (luc&tioiis oj colour, 
education, segregation and isolation aie t(i!l 
probldns. I can only say that better conscience 
of Americti i.s alive keenly to these issues and 
some satisf.actory .solution is sure to be found. 

Wlien we think of America, \vc must think 
of its vastness, ils enormous natural resources 
and its less teeming millions, it was the first 
nation to produce, on a gigantic scale, coal, 
petroleum, steel, electricity, copper, cotton, 
timber and other multitudinous agricultural 
and industrial products. It is said that it con¬ 
tains 4j5ths of world’s automobiles and one of 
half of its telephones. One hundred millions of 
dollars of cosmetics arc spent on its home con¬ 
sumption. The possibility of power generation 
on the Pacific coast is so tremendous that 42 
per cent of the total potential Kaiser shipyards 
and industries are flourishing today and atomic 
researches going on because of this power deve¬ 
lopment, e.p., Boeing plants at Seattle. A few' 
years'ago it w’as 120 billion KWH. It will al¬ 
most double in a few years. The romance of 


Tennessee Valley as part of F.D.R’s New Deal 
is almost a history of the past, St. Lawrence 
of Canada is going to be another vast power 
])otcntial which would make Chicago a sea-port. 
But in America you will find controversy still 
going on between private and state capitalism. 
Take the history of Grandcoulee dam* Two 
hundred million dollars were spent to b^ild it. 
10,0. millions of cubic yd.s^ of concrete were 
poured in, two hundred million cubic yds of ex¬ 
cavation. The Roosevelt Lake it built was 151 
miles long, it holds 436,000,000,000 cubic ft. of 
water. Tlie drainage area is 74,000 sq. miles. 
The i-^suc of Missouri Valley Authority and its 
opo’ation wliieh would con.stitute the greatest 
peacetime public undertaking is still being 
debated. Here was a nation in the making who 
have introduced some of the essential features 
of socialism without being doctrinaire socia¬ 
lists. The merging of variou.s peoples have 
given also a vitality to society. They believe 
in making money ljut not in amassing it. 

In America one notices that the prop of 
inleriial economy is credit. Increase your con- 
Mimption, jiroduce more and more consumer 
goods, marki't tliein by any means. Advertise, 
give facilitie.s. make propaganda by television, 
ladio and new.sj)apcr.s. Give easy instalments. 
This revolving ei'cdit—oi)en a charge account— 
IS the mainstay of their internal economy. Pro¬ 
vided you have a job or you are in business, 
you arc creditw'ortliy, you sign over the 
dotted lines, and at once you get what you want, 
big limousines, house.<, radios, refrigerators, 
televisions, going abroad on vacations or to a 
i^oa-beach or a world fair. 

One of the problems that struck me there 
rather prominently was in respect of our wards 
and boy.s trained abroad who are averse to come 
back. 

If I remember correctly a roster of trained 
scientists and technical men abroad was being 
compiled recently by the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. The total number I 
am told is about 6,000. Only about 1,000 have 
registered for service in India. A question is 
often asked—do they pitch their salary demand 
high? This seems a very minor point, if not a 
myth. The average salary which these Indian 
nationals expected was Rs. 620. 67 per cent 
would be satisfied with less than Rs. 7001-. 
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S5 per cent with less than Rs. 1>000|- and 23 
I por cent with less than R's. 600[- to start with. 

Let us analyse the figures a little closely. 
Average earning in Britain is Rs. 8001* with a 
maximum of Rs. 2185, in USA 1,800 with a 
maximum of R's. 3,800. In Germany the average 
technologist gets Rs. 570. , 

In India though the average earning of a 
y scientist or a technical man is less, it is more 
in comparison with our national income, which 
is at least 25 time less than USA. Wo, how¬ 
ever, need all these men for the bettering of the 
very standard for which they arc clamouring 
;ind we have to pay them higher wages—a 
compromise between their sen.se of a national 
])atriotisin and sen.se f)f their creature com- 
fort.s. We cannot afford to lose our brothor.s 
and sisters not merely from the emotional 
standjioint but more from the solid .selfish 
j)oint of view that we want trained men. 

1 could talk of America in many other 
ways, borrow the words of Patrick Henry or 
Thomas Paine —give mo liberty or give me 
death.—of its miraculous dukota.s where fovir 
heroic .statues lie hewn on tlie mountains each 
480 ft. high, of Wa.shington, .Jefferson, Lin- 
f'oln and Koo.sevelt, of the Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people or wag¬ 
ing of war against any form of tyranny. I 
could talk of its poets and statesmen, of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Edgar Allan Poe, Longfellow 
and Walt Wliitman, T could talk of its Ford 
.and Rockfellcr, Carnegie and Chrysler, of its 
general motors and G.E.(’., of its grand Can¬ 
yon, Colorado, or the Smoky IMountains, its 
Texas oils and the role of the railway com¬ 
panies in the colonisation. 1 could talk of its 
."OX and sensation, rook and roll, its Keno and 
T^as Vegas, of marriage and divorce, its juve¬ 
nile delinqucncic.s, and adult cnicltics, its 
i)roadway8, and little ways, its stars and 
stripes but I am reminded of that boyish 
verse in a Kansas Primer which begins— 

I am a jay hawker 
I do not have wings 


I can sing 

I can* run, I can laugh 

I can work 

I was bom in Kansas. 

That is the spirit. It is the idealism of a 
new world imposed on the cynicism of an old. 
It is re-making in u virgin soil upturned, not 
reforming or remodelling. A sceptic who has 
seen the top of the world and its seven seas 
may say of America as still immature and 
emotionally unstable. Its love of television, 
(luizze.s its love of chewing gum ai^d some¬ 
times extra quixotic incident.^, its love of the 
cult of the spectacular or mysticism, may make 
one Ihink that “America ba'«' not yet come of 
age’*’ but think of the dynamism, think of the 
frankness, think of the probe and purity 
attached to it. Entering the big hall of the 
New York’s public libraiy on the famous 
Fifth Avenue one could sec at a corner a for¬ 
gotten book by an almost unknown author 
published in 1784 named Oracles of Reason by 
one Anthony Hnswcll who advocated the doc¬ 
trine that Reason u’as the only Oracle of Man 
and considered it his supreme duty of preaching 
it to reform mankind from superstition and 
horror. Eveiy nation ha.s to go through trials 
and struggles, has to have its challenges and 
opportunities. World is moving fast. Its techno¬ 
logy, its knowledge, its sense of values, its com- 
l)artmontalisni, are dwindling away. We see it 
in our own live.^, in our own thouglit compart¬ 
ments. If it is a failure, it will be a glorious 
failure to u.sc an expression of Herbert Hoover 
regarding Woodrow Wilson, moving with the 
pace of a Greek tragedy. One American told 
me that ‘we follow nationali.sm in politio.s, 
r.ationalism in religion and Immanism in rela¬ 
tion to man.’ That may be broadly true. In 
the words of Melville, one of its poets—^it is 
life-life within life. It lias its pitfalls, it has 
its virtues.* 

* A Summaiy of a talk at (he Rotary 
Club, Asansol. 




TOLSTOY’S CHALLENGE TO CHBlSniiANITY 

By D«. NARAYANI BASU, h.a., D.phU. 


Onb day in a remote comer of Russia a boy 
was telling his young brother about his posses¬ 
sion of a green stick. THhie secret of this magic 
stick when disclosed would remove all misery 
and misfortune, all would love one another and 
all would become ‘Ant-Brothers’, The boy in 
his childish curiosity even arranged a game of 
‘Ant-Brotherhood’ which consisted in sitting 
under chairs, sheltering with boxes, screening 
with shawls, and cuddling against one another 
while thus crouching in the dark. Thus the 
Ant-Brotherhood was revealed to him but to 
his utter disappointment the chief secret was 
left unknown. This tiny boy who.se life was 
to search for this green stick of childish dream is 
L, N. Tolstoy. 

A Pagan 

Curiously cnougli, Tolstoy started his life 
as a Pagan and the religious faith that taught 
him in his childhood soon disappeared. Me 
started reading philosophical works at a very 
early age and as a result at the time he was <16 
he ceased to say his prayers and ceased to go to 
Church. His indifference to religion was 
blended with an element of ridicule. Tolstoy 
says that when his brother Nicholas devoted 
himself to have a pure and moral and reli¬ 
gious life tluiy called him Noah to amuse them¬ 
selves. One disastrous effect of this conscious 
rejection of the religious doctrine was that he 
was completely lost. Having spent his youth in 
extravagance and in dissoluteness Tolstoy 
married at the age of 34. 

Search For Troth 

The marriage which he so earnestly desired 
did not give him lasting satisfaction. From the 
external world of riches soon he turned to the 
internal meaning of life. He was searching mad¬ 
ly for the elixir but life could not give it as 
death appeared to him as the inevitable end of 
life. 4 feeling of despair and hopelessness per¬ 
vaded his whole life. At the age of fifty he was 
broufi^t to the verge of suicide and his posi¬ 
tion became like that of an wanderer overtaken 
on a plain by an miraged beast. It was as if 
i^nstping ftom the beast he got into a welli but 
years*v)Q was sittbig there. Not daring to 
most douv ijg i^pald be destroyed by the en¬ 


raged beast and not daring to leap 1^ the bottom 
of the well lest he should be devoured by the 
dragon he seized a twig that grew up in a 
crack in the well. But two mice werf^gnawing 
at it. As soon as the twig would snap the 
traveller would fall into the dragon’s jaw. 
Even knowing that the traveller would perish 
soon ho looked around and found some drops of 
honey on the leaves' of the twig, reached them 
with his tongue and licked. So too Tolstoy 
clung to the twig of life and licked the honey. 
But the honey no longer tasted sweet as his eyes 
were staring at the dragon of death. In those 
days of intense suffering and torment when 
Tolstoy was roaming about amid the gleams of 
mathematical and experimental sciences, out 
of the darkness he found an exi^ in tlu teach¬ 
ings of Jesus Christ. Death could no ’onger 
frighten him for he who had heard the tl) )f 
.Jesus to build the Kingdom of Cod ..ill be 
immortal. 

Christianii 

Jesus simply brought ' message of the 
Kingdom of Heaven but man will have to ful¬ 
fil this mission by his own efforts. The true 
enemy of mankind is not ‘Death* but the 
worldly temptations. So beware of the temptu- 
tions of enmity and angci which destroy the 
goodness of life. God does not want offering 
but mercy from his devotee. Jesus said to his 
disciples: “You have heard that it was said by 
them of old time. Thou shalt not kill and who¬ 
soever shall kill shall be in the danger of 
judgment. But I say unto you that whosoever, 
is angry with his brother without a cause* shall 
be in the danger of judgment. ... If there¬ 
fore, thou art offering thy pft before the altar 
and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy 
brother and then come and offer thy 
(Matt. V. 21-6). 

Another evil that ruins human welfare is 
lustfulness. The old Mosaic law knew it and 

* Tolstoy thinks that the phrase ‘without 
a cause* is an interpolation by the Christian 
commentators, for nobody is angry wthoift a 
cause. Jesus wanted man to be free from anger 
even when the cause for anger exists, . ' 
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laid (laivn the law^ that one must not commit 
adultery and one must give a letter of divorce 
it h(* is separated from his wife. But Jesus 
told unto his disciples not even to look upon a 
woman witlf lust for whosoever looks upon a 
woman to Iu.st after her commits adultery. 
.\(Iu1tory arises because man and , woman look 
upon (^ach other as an object of desire and 
desert the soul with whom lliey arq* first 
united. Husband and wife are one ficsli united 
by God and it is a sin to become separated, 
(fiivist’s dictum upon divorce is clear and in¬ 
dubitable but strangely enough more than half 
of the people of the Christendom desert their 
wives and commit adultery. 

The third temptalion which ruins the wel- 
hu'e oi' mail is the lemptation of oath, .le.-us 
“Ye have iKard that it hath been said by 
Ih '01 old lime, d'liou shall not foi.-wear thy- 
se'!' 'll -halt perforin unto thn Lord Ihine oaths. 
Lol 1 s v unto von swear not ai all. hVir mai' 
IS (Jiiii .y ill (lod piiv.ii and caune! heiore- 
hand jii’‘>mi^e to do what liis oal.ii binds to ilo.” 
t i',' ;* lakmg oi oath iur many evils in 

i oi'. ifo I'ooled ill il. Demanding alh'gi- 
atici' h) lh<> nation it caii'^elh ihe separation of 
man inlo nalio. - ^ 1 ihc formation of Ihe inili- 

taiy ilass. Th,' deeiption of Oath consists in 
ihi- that tlie won d' all cri’oes, violence, war, 
mnrder are all .sn"t'tified by tlif oath. Soldiers 
wiu) do all violence call themselves the sw'orn. 

Th(' I'ouiih tempi at Ion depriving man of his 
welfare is that of lesi.sting evil by means of 
violenee. The doelrine of non-violenec elevates 
('hristianity and makes it more snblimi' than 
Die Mosaic law of retaliation. Tn place of the 
old .fewisli law of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth Jesus gave his simple, clear and 
tiraetica! eoramandmonl; “Kesist not him that is 
evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 
cheek turn to him the left also. And if anyone 
would go to the law with thee and take away 
thy e,oat let him have thy cloak also.” f?o Jesus 
told his di.'^ciples; ‘'Don’t resist evil, do not meet 
violence by violence, if they beat you. endure 
it, if they wish to Like from you what is yours, 
give it up.” Failing to recognize the true mean¬ 
ing of Christ’s teaching the Christians accuse 
Jesus of extolling suffering. Tolstoy says that 
it is a mistake to suppose that Jesus extolled 
suffering. Christ does not command us to pre¬ 


sent the efieek and give up cloak in order to 
suffer. “It is just like a father sending bis 
off on a distant voyage, who does not ofder the 
son not to sleep at night and not to eat enou^ 
and to bo drenched and to freeze, continue your 
journey, nevertheless; Christ does not say ‘offer 
your cloak' bul. ‘Resist not him that is evil and 
no mailer what befalls you do not resist him’.” 

■Wlutl ] Believe, ]). 318 f. 

ToLloy .nuMt be oredilcd for popularising 
the doctrine of non-violence but long before 
'I’ol'stoy the American Quakers and people like 
W. fy. Garrison and Adin Ballou discovered 
ir and noticed tile very foundation of Cfiirislia- 
nity in the doctrine of non-ivsi.stancc of evil. 

Fiom the fourth conimandment comes the 
fifth OIK', 'Be enemy of no man.' 'I'he iempta- 
lion of enmity fs nich that it separates man 
from man, nat.ion from nation, Peoph* iiecome 
an easy prey to ^ili^ lemjfiation .t- enniitv hidch 
itself ninh !' I.lv' garb of iiiat giO"- trand c.ailcd 
patrioiism. Cln u'-t'* adviee to the ]JL'opit‘ is: ‘‘Be- 
iiavr like the tcood Samaritan, God iloeif noi 
make .any di-liiielion between pi n]»l(> and seniL 
it;-- I h-'irii>< i(. all, lf>'- warn-. ii> to Ho like¬ 
wise . ’’ 

Tnistov undeistood llio traciiing o^’ 
Jesus, hhdfil tlie leaehing of .Ie«iH and life wiil 
bo iTK'aniii'ifiil to voii. Man has come to the 
earth to live in Ihe f-pirii and not in the flesh. 
T’hoso who will abide bv the teaching of Jesns 
w’ill serve ihe spirit .and will act cleverly lik« 
(he w i-e manm;! r of a lich man who knew thin, 
however well he mighi serve his master the 
nua.ster w'ill ui.sm'Ss lum leaving liim nolhiug. 
'Pile manager while managing his masler’s 
affair- did favour to other [leoplc. Then wlifta 
(he master dismissed him thos,e wdiom he had 
111 netiu'd riceived and sustained him. Men 
-should behave similarly in the bodily life. 
Bodily life is the wealth not our own entrusted 
to u.s for a time. If we make good use of our 
own wealth th.at is spirit w'e wdll survive in the 
long run. 

Christian Law of EQUAiyirr 

The ideal of life Christianity .sets before 
mankind is one of love and universal brokhur- 
hood. This brotherhood will have no worldly 
aims. It will not .seek either to dominate^the 
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world of dhIuvc or the world of man. None will 
become rich and enjoy wealth at the cost of 
others. In God’s kingdom everyone will have 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Work is duty; if a man does not work he shall 
not eat. On the other hand there will bo no 
sclf-enrichmcnt. It is harder for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven than for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle. It i' really 
a sin to possess wealth. So Jesus told unto his 
disciples; “He that hath two coats let him im- 
])art that hath none and he that hath food lot 
him do likewise.*’ Life based on love and 
equality will alone receive the blessings of God. 
There is no royal road to .salvation. 

('•iiuneii Akd (hiHisriAxiTY 

The words of Christ which are so simple 
and categorical have been clouded by dogmatic 
theology and its defender, i.c., the Church. 
Christ’s teaching really a teaching of con¬ 
duct—of how We shall live each separately and 
altogether. Thi.« ethieal aspect of his teaching 
demands and as such cannot be separated from 
Christ’.? metaphysical c’ixplanat'ion of wliy 
people should live in that way. Life on the 
I'artli is blis.sful indeed but man can attain the 
bliss only by his own efforts. Contiary to the 
demand of Jesus the Church extolls faith and 
asks his followers to have faith in God. It 
.says here that life hero is an imitation of true 
life, it cannot be good. The best way to live 
.such a life is to despise it and to live by faith 
and the son of God will redeem tlic faithful. 
Obviously all the love of goodness and truth 
which lies in the soul, all the .strivings of life 
and the victories of reason become unimportant 
and meaningless but only the fife in faith tliat 
is to say ‘life in insanity’ becomes a true one. 
Distorting the metaphysical explanation of life 
the Church has ve[)laccd the ethical teaching 
by rituals. Is it not strange that while all reli¬ 
gions demand from their adherents l)C8ides cere¬ 
monies the performance of certain good actions 
and abstention from certain bad actions there 
is nothing obligatory for a Christian to do 
something or to abstain from something? Like 
a spectator he should merely grieve for the fall 
of icdam and rejoice in the redemption of Christ. 
Nothing can be more insane than these ideas. 


The influence of this doctrine of redemp¬ 
tion is so deep-seated that the Christian world 
is eitlicr oblivious of or reluctant to fulfil the 
teachings of Christ. Christ’s advice to the 
people was: “Resist not him that is evil. Give 
your left cheek to him that smites you on the 
right. ” But .instead of turning the left cheek 
the Christians themselves are hitting the chicks 
the Jews have turned to them. It is really re¬ 
grettable that a people with so lofty an ideal is 
leading such an unscrupulous life. But the mis¬ 
chief is done by the Church. So, roared the 
\oiee of Tolstoy: ‘Decry the Church.’ 

A Challenge to Christianitv 
There arc two things that make Tolstoy 
peculiarly disconcerting to the Christian propa¬ 
gandist and make it a challenge to Christianity. 
The first is that he enlivened the Christian 
ideal and that he denounced the Christian 
Church for the reason that the Church had 
shelved Christ’s Sermon on the Mount as an 
ideal, as an impractical code for the modern 
man. Due to the preaching of the Church the 
Christians have dared practised contrary to 
their ideal. They are committing all tho.se atro¬ 
cities that the most barbarous of nations would 
sliudder to think of although C'hriatianity 
teaehe.s them the doctrine of love. Christ liim- 
sclf cannot advocate this .separation of ideal 
from conduct without wiping out his life of 
suffering and toleration. In fact, Jesus lived out 
and died in vain had ])c not intended to regu¬ 
late our conduct according to his own preach¬ 
ing. Just like the Buddha Tolstoy believes, 
.Jesus has shown his followers the fivefold path 
of.right conduct: “Do not commit adultery, swear 
not at all, resist not him that is evil by violence 
and be enemy of no one.” He wanted us to 
obaen’e these principles for no amount of 
preaching will accelerate the journey to Heaven 
unless man by his own efforts quickcas his pace. 
Tolstoy himself heard this imperial call and 
submitted to it. To be true to his creed he 
abandoned his vast property in favour of his 
family (as his wife wanted to appeal to the 
Tsar against her husband’s will, Tolstoy was 
compelled to give up the decision of total aban¬ 
donment), renounced the money from his writ¬ 
ings and lived the life of a peasant tilling the 
land in Yasnaya Polyana. 



MY TJlIP TO MADRID 


m 


Like a meteor detracted from its path 
Tolstoy fell upon the Western world and it 
could not face up to him. So it tried to dispose; 
of this apostle. The Holy Synod excommuni¬ 
cated him from the Christian Society. His 
enemies called him a hypocrete living in self- 
indulgence at the expense of his wife. Even his 
family resented his mode of life. But Tolstoy 
never fell from his path and bore all humilia¬ 
tions. 

Whatever may be the lot of Tolstoy the 
fundamental problem still remains to-day. As 
Tolstoy says: “Being poor does not deprive 
men of reason. They never have admitted and 
never will admit that it is right for some to 
have a continual holiday while others must al¬ 


ways .fast and work. Where there is a Dflnd not 
working because he is able to compel others to 
work for him—there slavery exists. .... The 
ideal of an industrious life has been replaced by 
the ideal of a magic and inexhaustible purse.” 
The magic of the purse has really been proved 
to be illusory in the homeland of Tolstoy him¬ 
self, The West does not seem to have learnt 
any lesson out of it. Her life is still based upon 
the quicksand of social slavery. But sooner or 
later the workers will refuse to live in the state 
of slavery. If the West fails to realise the full 
implication of Christ’s teaching or refuses to 
earn their bread by their honest labour," the 
Christian world will fall like the house of cards. 


MY TRIP TO MADRID 

By Dr. MATILAL DAS, m.a., b.l., pIi.d. 


1 WAS dreaming of Siniin—the land of romance 
where one finds the charm of the East mingled 
with the speed and comfort of the West. I was 
weary with the long hours of travel and I was 
dozing, when the tumult of the passengers of 
the Iberian Airways woke me up from my 
dream. 

Wc were circling over the International 
Air-port at Madrid and it was near midnight. 
I touched the soil of Spain in the sleepy atmos¬ 
phere of night. 

The journey in the bus from the Air-port to 
the Office at Plaza dc Carsova was a pleasant 
one. I had met a Spaniard in the plane and he 
knew a little English. I asked him to find a 
cheap hotel for me. He works in a film busi¬ 
ness and I had hopes that he would not fail to 
help a stranger to his city. But unfortunately, 
he did not think it worth-while. 

The people in the office advised us to go 
to the Palace Hotel which was nearby but its 
charge was very high. So I decided to take my 
chance and began to walk with my heavy suit¬ 
cases in both hands. As I moved around, I saw 
an attractive feminine figure. She was old but 


hud a kind face. I asked her for guidance. She 
said in a sympathetic tone '‘Plea.se come along 
with me.” She noticed my troubles in carrying 



Retiro 

the heavy baggage and asked a porter to carry 
ray things. 

“Are you Indian?” 

“Yes, I am on a world-tour to lecture about 
the culture and glory of Mother India.”* 

“Oh, I am so glad to meet you. I am from 
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STritzcrJaud aiid I comt' ovoi-y year tu 
tile ''Uiiiiy climate liere.” 

This whs; a fir-l class K liotcl and the mom 
I goL was nice and comfortable. I ‘■haU have 
to (line cm!. 'I'he old lady was very ciierge- 



A view of tho oity of Madrii! 


(tc. After taking me to the hotel, 'he again 
went; out to enjoy u local performance, [t was 
Ohrif^mas Eve. 

T wont inside and soon fell into deep sleep. 
My roof was on tho road-side nnd duiipu: e.arly 


huiir.s of the night I saw people going in merry 
procession dancing and singing to celebrate the 
t 'hristnuis. 

Ntxi, morniug I strolled out at 8 a.m. The 

view of the city was nice -the clear bine of the 
- « 



Plaza Mayor 


sk.v, hie ;jrceii of the trees in the broad ^lreets 
Htid the concourse of people, }iapi>y and chcer- 
fii' were pleasing lo the eyes. 

f lucl .( tlnngaiian gentleman near Plaza 
(!(• ladepci'sia. He was a very nice person and 
we iiad a long talk about India. “We arc new 
< 1 / the Im.'.iness of self-government but we are 
doiiia \'ay well with our zeal and our efforts 
ai'e 'liic lo show a new way of life”- 1 told him 
\v'irl> warmth and enthusiasm. “J hope you 
woo'd enjoy your s.hort stay here. I shall see if 
I can arrange a talk for you in the .... where 
I live."’ 1 thanked him for his interest. He 
took my address but I did not hear from him. 
Porlinps ills friends were not eager enough. 

After leaving him T went to a zoo nearby. 
The gate-keeper was a shrewal man. He. cheated 
me while giving me change. The zoo was not 
attractive but it had a wcll-kej)t garden inside. 

The oriental role is evident in Spain and 
gives a glamour and delightful charm to her 
eitie.'- and towns. The Moors occupied Spain 
for many centuries and they left an abiding 
impression upon the character and appearance 
of .‘^pain. Unfortunately, I could not go and 
visit the Alhambra in Granada, the Giralda 
tower in Seville and the Mos<iue in Cordoba, 
but T found in the Spanish people round about 
a frimiliar nolo. Thi.« and tbo sun gave me a 





MY TRIP TO MADRID 


iioiiii'ly joy io sights and sounds round America is a glaring example of her oue-time 
about, me. heroisim She gave her language, her culture 

^ . saw the Prado Museum and w'as charmed and her faith to millions in America but alas 

liy its art-collections of incalculable value. It tliat Golden Ago is iui more and to-day the 
!s one of the heat Museums in the world and has " 


been well kept up. Many masterpieces of Greco, 
\'cla.squez and Goya are there and all lovers of 
painting must make it a duly to visit the 
^-('lendid art-galleries df the Prado. 





Pnei'ta. l)t" Alrala 


Hume .of v?p:tni«li ge ous i^ burning low, but 
who kiiow^ tha! it will not. have a brilliant 
future* The signs of a new life arc pulsating 


Pii.-oo Del Parilo 


tiicre. 


Madrid is almost in the exact centre of the 


l'l;c oidiiiaiy people in bpain have not the 
M'li'dy (‘h;M'ue,t''r ol' the Western i)eopl(‘. They 
lack I ill' honesty and slraiglu dealings ol the 
peopi" (»;' I lie jnu'Ji' rn neiyhbouiv. I -isUed a 
duie-bhich to polish my boots and he agreed to 
do so ai one [)iseta. tie, ib.eiealter. said that 
lie .''wiiid make ne<a's-ary repairs and dcmiuided 
125 jM'-('as ironi me. (at;l and a little 

auger, i was able to get out of bi'- elulelies on 
liiving 25 pisetas. 

1 saw a few Spanish films 'file Spani.ai<ls 
arc lovers of daneing and skill. Because of 
this, tile bull-fighl.ing slill ■-uivivis. in Spain. 
This aspeel. of Sp.anish clmraciet b also to he 
foimd in the Ciiieiua. (.'ineiua pictuii' are made 
with an eye to e.xeilement so tliai they abound 
in tigliting and adventures. 

Every one is fuiniliar with the great classic 
Don Quixote written by Cervantes (1.547-10171. 
It is acknowledged as the greatest romance of 
all literature. This Quixotian characteristic ii^ 
to be found in the national character of the 
l^panish people. But one should not forget 
tliat notwithstanding her weakness Spain was 
«ne of the world’s great powers at one time 
and her vast and colossal empire in South 


Peninsula, it is a large city with a huge popu¬ 
lation and the .sujrounding .suburbs are yearly 
being absorbed in I he metropolitan city. But 
though bu.sy and teeming wdii i o])ula1iou, it 
lias many old world a.-nects. 



'ro|e(}o Ui’idgc 

One can meet small alleys and cruoketi lanes 
just walking a few steps from the nice thorough¬ 
fares of the modern city. iNfadrid has a brac¬ 
ing climate and my short stay tin re was plea¬ 
sant and comfortable, (liougli T had an attack 
of influenza. • 
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I do not mean that all the Spanish arc 
wicked. While going to the Lazaro Galdiano 
Museum, I asked a Spanish gentleman who was 
purchasing a ticket for self and his wife, how 
mucli it would cost. Noticing that I was a 
foreigner, he purchased a ticket, for me and 
gave it to me. I thanked him heartily for his 
courtesy. 



Royal Palac'o 


I went to liuve, a sight of the new Royal 
Palace. It is situated in a nice place having a 
heautifiil landscaiie round about it. It was the 
most inii)ortant building erected by the Bour¬ 
bons, designed in keeping with a coneeption of 
the Baroque different from the Spanish one, in 
which the basic architecture is considered more 
important than the decoration. I could not sec 
the inside. 

I also saw many of the Baroque churches 
which are to b«' found all around. They are 
noted for a new style which has a great ten¬ 
dency to lavish decoration. 

The city has several ancient gates as arc 
to be found in Delhi and other places in India. 
The gates called Alcala, Toledo and Puerta 
de Hierro are attractive in appearance. 

Some of the fountains placed on the broad 
highways are magnificent. These fountains 
such as Cilulcs, Aholo and Alcachafa were 
mainly erected in the 18th and 19th Centu¬ 
ries. 


There is no Indian Embassy in Madrid,^;^ 
but there is one of Pakistan. Janab Saheed 
Sharwardy is the Ambassador there. I went, to^ 
meet him but unfortunately he was absent 
from Office. 

As I did not know the Spanish language, 
it was not possible for me to go to tRe heart 
of the people, but for the little I s{^ and 
talked, I can say that the Spanish are a hospi- ^ 
table people. I had no contacts in Madrid, so ^ 
it was not possible to meet people that count. 

I liacl been able to speak on the legacy of 
ancient India in almost all the countries I 
visited except in Spain in course of my round 
world-tour. It was unfortunate but one of the 
rea.sons for it wa.s the political condition of 
the countiy. General Franco rules Spain with t 
a reign of terror and it is not easy to have free 
scope for international concourse and amity. 

My experience while leaving was not 
liajjpy. I had toured round the world with a 
big suit-case and a small air-bag. None of 
the many Air-Lines charged me anything for 
excess baggage. But the man in the T.W.A. 
Office here was a villain. I do not know why 
he managed to charge excess baggage for the 
same. I told him that I could carry my 
camera, a book and a few other things free but 
he did not pay any heed to my remonstrance. 
The passengers who were in the room did not 
come forward to help me but that w'as because 
of the Western attitude not to poke their nose 
in others affairs. I was, therefore, forced to 
liay a sum of five dollars for it. 

I do not still know whether the man 
wanted any bribe. I did not offer any tips but 
paid the excess charged. I made a complaint 
to the T.W.A. authorities but it is rather 
unfortunate that they did not care. 

I would like to go back to Spain with its 
warmth and brilliance of the sun and study the 
influence of the Moorish invasion there. Spain 
with its extraordinary variety has a never- 
failing charm. I hope that our Government 
would soon establish an Embassy in Madrid 
!and thereby promote business and cultural 
activity between the two countries. 




DIGHA VISITED 

ByS. K. GHOSH, M.Af, B.T. 


'Thb great poet Wordsworth, before he visited 
Yftrrow, had'written: 

“Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown I 
It must, or we shall rue it: 

We have a vision of our own: 

Ah! Why should we undo it?” 

I 

My feelings were almost the same before I had 
actually visited Digha, the would-be Brighton 
of Bengal. 

What I had heard and read about Digha 
5eemod at times nothing but journalistic fanfare 
,oundcd at the instance of the Publicity Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of West Bengal, or 
more correctly in deference to the wishes of her 
)opular but redoubtable Chief Minister. But 
t must confess that Digha often conjured up 
)eforc my mind’s eye seascapes of Byroni*- 
p-andeur, glorious scenes of sunrise and sunset 
ind romantic lieaches flooded with the light 
that never was on sea or land’. 

The call of the sea tmd of Digha was 
rresistihlo. One fine morning in February, 
958, wo started for Digha. I was one of the 36 
>cdagoguos who were invited by the West 
Jengal Government to attend an educational 
eminar organized by its Education Depart¬ 
ment. 

A notoriously slow passenger train of the 
lOuth-Eastern Railway took me in 12 hours to 
’ontai Road Station which was 56 miles from 
ly dcstidation. This part of the journey was 
one by a public bus. Thanks to the fine road 
nd a comforTable upholstered scat by the 
river’s side, the journey was not a bone-shaking 
xperience but a thrillidg and enjoyable ride in- 
tead. As the bus*sped along at an average 
meed of 30 miles per hour, I feasted my eyes 
Q scenes of rural beauty that flew by. What 
mecially charmed me was the endless avenue of 
lango trees laden with a heavy weight of blos- 
mms but from which the leaves had almost 
isappeared. 

In spite of half an hour’s halt at Contai 
-he sub-divisional town) where another semi- 
irist got in we covered the whole distance in 


2i hours. As the bus was negotiating the last 
curve I heard the distant roar of breakers. In 
a minute or two a charming seascape burst upon 
our view and then vanished like a flash of light¬ 
ning. The next moment the bus came to a dead 
stop for it had reached its journey’s end. 

We were warmly greeted at the bus stop 
by two amiable gentlemen who guided us to our 
temporary home, the ‘Banerji Lodge’. We met 
there other seminarists who had already ar¬ 
rived, but w’c were too tired to talk. We un¬ 
packed our luggage in the room allotted to me 
and my companion from Contai. A third 
gentleman soon joined us there. We were much 
relieved to find that our room was provided 
with electric lights. 


4 



On the way to the sea 


Tea was waiting for us at the cafeteria (the 
only one of its kind at Digha) sponsored by the 
We.st Bengal Government. It is housed in a red, 
double-storied building with its well-ventilated 
rooms. The amenities provided are not very 
costly. But we were surprised to find that there 
was no decent approach to the cafeteria. Heaps 
of sand lay scattered all around. A gravelled 
path and a fenced-in garden would have added 
to the charm of the place. 

Tea was served in the southern verandah 
of the cafeteria. The clump of jhofw (tamarisk 
trees) which we faced and just beyond which 
the sea was breaking, was a pleasing sight "for 
us. The sea breeze added a zest to our cups 
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‘that cluHr hut not inebriate'. While tajting tea 
We talked lather Ircoiy and soon felt wo were 
a merry company. But the sea was calling me. 
So leaving our seminar-minded friends in tlie 
eomiiaiiy ol the Director of the Seminar (Mr. 
H. R. Ulialia) 1 huniecl with two of my new 
room-mates to Hie heacli to see the sunset. We 
walked quite briskly, yet wc missed the sun.set 
hy a few minutes, '['he };olden twilight seene, 
lion ever, was a sight for the gods to see. 

\VV stood ill silent rapture, gazing at. the 
sky and gazing at tin. 'glorious mirror where the 
Almighty’s form glasses itself. 'I'lie rolling ol 
the cMdless lireakeiv of (ho daik gin sea made 
iis fee! lli(' omulpoieina' ol Nature and our own 
impoteiiee. AVe .-Inod like pigmie- looking at 
tile Titans. 



k hou.S(« on a .sauii (liini:' 


We wo'f lost in revoi'ic I ill one of us spoke 
ou!, i.uoi, at the moon’. Tlie shades of evening 
uere de!\)emtig hut llie moon was rising in all 
her lOspiemieiii gloiy. k was another unforget¬ 
table scene, the .•'ceiie oi (In s,>;i ‘that bares hei 
bosom to llie moon'. It wa.s a dark and .silver sea 
under llie sitaligled iiea\en^. We would have 
.stooil there for 'rometime longe r, but the sudden 
cliorus of about a dozen jackals efilled us back 
to reality. ,Ve were Iho only three .souls stand¬ 
ing in the deserted beach. AA'e saw the last 
street light twinkling about hall' a mile away 
and with hasty s<.cp.s we made for our lodging. 

We had not rested long when dinner called 
us to the cafeteria a second time. It was a com- 
mrinik/ dinner and the Director himself was 
there. We talked in a lighter vein than is usual 


with seasoned pedagogues. The sea-fish wide-', 
was a novelty to many of us met with a mixc' 
reception. The abundance of chillies in ou 
dishes was an ordeal for the majority. But th j 
manager of the cafeteria was all attention am | 
ho knc'W’ how to tackle his hypercritical euston 
ers. Diniior over, wo walked back to^our res 
peetive lodgings. AVe wore none too pleased t 
learn that our eleclrie lights would go out i 
eleven. AW; were however too tired to keej ]' 
awake up to that hour and the distant mui'mui 
of the 'oa was a lullaby to put us soon to sleep. 

Rariy next morning we hurried to the beach 
10 .'00 the sunrise out of the sea. It was a grand 
and I’ofiesliing 'ight to ‘one who has heen long 
ill city jienf. The orient was siiffased with 
vei'iiiirtou glo\c. ,M1 (if a sudden (he golden rim 
of tile rising sun leapt oui of the distant waters. 
\Vr watched it ri.se higlicr and higher hut the 
last slagc was too quick for oiir (-yes. Ages ago 
the same .scene must have inspired (lu; Ak’di" 
/li-liix of old to pour out (heir hrarl' in inimorlui 
hymii.s to (Ind and Nat.iire. 

Tile sun was higli up in the sky when \vc 
luriiod back. Now wa.- the lime to enjoy llif 
sea-breeze and walk along the never-ending 
beach of Di.giiu. Tlie sea hei'e is not so deep re 
at Puri and natnrally the breakers are not -o 
high and thrilling. But (lie magnilieeiit Ixuicii 
ai Diglia stretched east and west as tar Us the 
evc could see. One can walk in a straiglit line ^ 
mile after mile. Looking like a man-made road 
just smoothed by a heavy steam-roller it offers 
an ea.sy landing ground for lielieopteis. One 
would howc'ver miss there the shells of a 
rhousand and one varieties that lie bestrewn on 
the .wands of Puri. Almost every breaker bring.' 

Ill there thou.sands of them and the thousands 
of shell-gatherers fail to exhaust the eiidles 
supply. For those who fight shy of the crow 
(he lu-aeli of Digha has a special attraction. 
Very few sight-seers and holiday-makers an- 
sceu there. It is an ideal place for poets and 
philosophers who would spend a week or so ‘far 
from the madding crowd'. 

On our way back we noticed that the 
enbankments of the sea were an almost cont 
mious scries of sand-dunes, sparsely overgrow, 
with tamarisk (jhovr) trees. AVe learnt that the 




; ^ 1, . j" ■ ' ■ 

F(H^.l!>^itjrtm«iit o| t|ie> Stfite ^cnr^iiiiieftt 
virq« planting taiq^ris^ all along the Digha 
ootot to protect it agaust the possible ravages 
ol .the idea. These tall,.graceful trees would also 
a^ to the natural beauty of the place. The 
two other common species of vegetation native 
to the soil are the screw-pine (keya) and the 
cashew-nut. The Chief Minister recently sug¬ 
gested to the local people that the cashcw-nut 
for which there is a great demand in the market, 
should be sown more abundantly and in an 
organized and planned way. 











.buUdiogB, also say thsat.t|ja. ~ " 

scheme of the govemm^t U not likely 
a sucoeissfttl one. Mew build^ |ro, 
being erected foi; .the would^: 
seekers and holiday-^makers. There, ace 
fine bungalows belon^ng to some weU-kao^ 
Zaminders of Midnapore. r ^ 

The sea at Digba being shallow, bat^|li^f. 
here is not so thrilling as at Puri. But it is- > f 
safe place for those who would take their $1^^ . 
lessons in sea-batlis. One can go far into tl^ 
sea without being drifted away and drown^v 
Digha has no nulias as there are very, few 
bathers here. 

Fishing is done at Digha on a limited jjcale. 
^Vhile taking our early morning walk on the 
beach wc saw fishermen go out to the sea in 
their fisliing boats. We were told that their 
catch was often very poor. But they had to 
go out 

For men must work, and women must weep, 
.'Vnd there’s little to earn and many to keep. 

The commonly available and edible fish 
were the mackerel and the pomfret. We were 


Under the tamarisk trees 

During our fortnight’s stay at Digha wc 
had our breakfast, lunch, afternoon tea and 
dinner at the cafeteria. Our daily programme 
also included morning and evening walk on the 
beach and seminar work from 9 to U a.m. and 
again from 3 to 6 p.m. At the seminar we dis¬ 
cussed educational priblcms in groups and in 
full assemblies. It was a fruitful and refreshing 
experience for all of us. But more fruitful were 
the new personal contacts that were made. 

’ Young and old, all were levelled to the same 
>age and we felt rejuvenated. We called it the 
Digba spirit, and it made us forget our hearth 
and home. 

Efforts are being made to develop Digha 
into a popular health and holiday resort but it 
is even now a lonely place except on special 
occasions. There is a talk about providing 
Digha mth a small aerodrome for the conve¬ 
nience of international tourists and V.I.P.’s. 

the local people apprehend that the sea may 
appTOMh the site of the cafeteria and othev new 



Fishing boats on the beach 


often served with these two varieties at th^ 
cafeteria but we did not relish them. Quite a 
few among us suffered from disorders of the. 
bowels as a result of taking sea-fish. Veryt 
often W'e saw inedible fishes and marh^ 
creatures like jelly-fish lying dead on the beach.:. 
Daring the second week of our stay a 
of reputed ftina-stars came to Digba to*sh(^ 
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aome desert scenes; l^e news . of l^eir ^dsH 
spread like wild fire among the nei^bburing 
'villagers. It reached even the distant sub- 
divittonal town of Contai. Digha leapt to 
fame overnight and became the Mecca of the 
whole subdivision. 11167 came by bus, by 
bicycle, and on foot. As we had our meals at 
the cafeteria where some of the famous stars 
were putting up, we shone in their reflected 
glory. The stars attracted men, women and 
even children from remote villages as a bright 
fiire in the wood attract thousands of moths 
that burn themselves to death. They waited 
patiently for hours on end near the cafeteria 


to have 11 chance do/sAw of the stars 
planets and their satellites. . ' ■ 

At last came the final day of our depar¬ 
ture. At the appointed hour we boarded tl^ 
special bus which was to take us to the Ehat<^ 
pur Railway Station. We cast a longing, 
lingering look behind’ to bid good-bye ta» the 
familiar cashew-nut bushes, the tall tamatisks 
and the sand-dunes beyond which the sea lay 
moaning. The driver blew his horn, the engine 
chugged and we waved our handkerchiefs bid¬ 
ding farewell to our friends at Digha. The bus 
started with thirty souls on board whose hearts 
must have said, ‘Au revoir, Di^ia!’ 

0 :-— 


LEAD PENCIL—ITS POTENTIAUTY 

By PARIMAL CHANDRA MUKHERJEE 


Talk about the difficulty of foreign exchange 
has almost become a byword in the context of 
the Second Five-cear Plan. Tlic only possible 
way to get out of this is to earn and save 
foreign currency. For that purpose we have 
to export much more than what we import. 
Although the Government of India have of 
late been taking measures to encourage export, 
it must be remembered that the scope 
in that direction is limited by the already 
existing competitors. It is, therefore, evident 
that a great stress will have to be placed on 
the reduction of import; we cannot think of 
eliminating it altogether till wc are ready to 
stand on our own feet. It is not merely a 
question of installing machines, but it is also 
vitally linked up with the problem of esta¬ 
blishing machine tools or machine-making 
machines. As our resources arc limited, such 
iHWcapability of importing foreign machines 
W our basic industry means curtailing im¬ 
ports of consumer goods. In this field also 
reduction may be possible only in rcs- 
{Mtf of items foiling under the eategoiy of 
hsp^lgooifo. 

is then really tight for us. 
'it ^^onid ifot'.bd forgotten that unless the 


production of consumer goods is proportionate 
to the establishment of heavy industry, the 
countiy is likely to face an awkward situation 
arising out of a general discontent, apart from 
the possible consequence,? of an unbalanced 
economy. A very great emphasis therefore 
should be laid on the production of consumer 
goods under the small-scale or cottage indus¬ 
try scheme with particular reference to those 
items which do not call for the import of forei^ 
machines or materials to any appreciable ex¬ 
tent or the production of which can possibly 
be multiplied by intensifying our own efforts 
and exploiting the existing potentialities. 

Looking about and around us we can find 
quite a few things on which we can concentrate 
our efforts. To mention one of these is the,, 
so-called lead pencil. Although there are some 
eighteen factories in India which according to 
an estimate have produced some 71,51,000 
gross pencils in 1967, this figure is only a 
negligible fraction of the total quantity con¬ 
sumed. Taking into Consideration our stride to 
literacy, it needs no effort to prove, tbkt tdtsi 
consumption of pencils will increase by i 
and bounds from year to year. It i 

essential that, due attention be paid fo‘ * 



1 




tbn ainio^ «li iite-l^^er 

grades i)f pe&eils requii^ for specialist work 
have to be iepoited today. Bdog of special 
grades their costs ore alw necessarily very 
high. That is to say, quite a good amount of 
money have to be paid in terms of. foreign 
exchange. But, if we analyse the^ requirements 
of its manufacturing details it will be easy to 
conclude that efforts alone can yield good 
dividends. 

Major raw materials required in pencil 
manufacture' are graphite, clay and timber. 
Although the occurrence of graphite is wide¬ 
spread in India, all the varieties cannot be 
suitably processed for the manufacture of 
even tolerably good quality pencils. It is 
known from reliable sources that Mexican, 
Ceylonese or German graphite is mostly used 
in Indian manufacture. But the main problem 
lies in processing the existing ores. It is not, 
therefore, unreasonable to assume that intensi¬ 
fication of research work and methodical ex¬ 
ploitation of the already known techniques 
may lead to self-sufficiency. The National 
Physical Laboratory of India, and the Indian 
Standard Institute may help in this matter as 
they have already focussed the attention of 
<he public through the I.S.I. Bulletins. 

The second item is the clay for which no 
import is needed as it is available in plenty 
in India. 

Then comes the timber, between two 
slices of which the pencil-stick is sandwiched. 
The quality of timber is no less important to 
make pencils of good quality. It should be 
easily mendable with an average school-boy 
pen-knife. Cedar wood mostly used for rail¬ 
way slippers is said to be the ideal timber for 
this purpose. This wood becomes suitable for 
use in the manufacture of pencils when it can 
no longer be used as railway slippers. That is 
to say when the timber due to exposure to the 
hazards of weather loses its essential oil con¬ 
tent, it becomes soft enough to be used for 
penml making. But, unfortunately this timber 
mostly comes fi^ North America. Although > 
these Cedar trees grow in certain HimalayaD 
Ranges, its occurrence is too thin to be of com^ 
mredal' use. Ndt only it ie therefore neceesaxy 
to intearify its plantatibn ’to .a long-term 


substatttte timber wljk^, 

in tbjs vast sub'imntinii^.r;'|a;t^'i^^ 

Boreal Research Institute of in< 

can do a lot. In fact, some prelimu)aiy .wfi|| 

has already been done in this respect. Oae 

K. R. Rao of the wood workshop there qlaihi^. 

that waste bamboo which is thrown away diiylly, 

as useless, serves as dhe of the best sabeti^te 

for Cedar. As, such bamboo pieces con 

cured or obtained almost free of cost, 

tion in the manufacture of pencils wiR; relief 

the price considerably which, considering imoU 

per-capita income, is not a mean factor in the 

manufacture of lead pencils. 

Processing of such bamboo pieces is as 
simple, says Mr. Kao, as the mending of a. 
good-quality pencil. In fact, Mr. Rao has mode 
it a household affair. Grinding the graphi|e, 
mixii]^ it with clay, he makes the pencil oil 
finished ready for use. He does it without any 
elaborate tools. As the quality of pencils de^ 
pends on graphite-processing and its proportion 
to clay, on which its softness or hardness attd 
blackness depend, a pencil made in this crude 
method cannot be compared to any imported 
variety, but it may certainly be useful to the 
school-boy and can surely serve other simile 
needs where the ques.ion of cheapness is con¬ 
cerned and a readable impression is aco^table. 

While bamboo waste may not serve the 
needs of the bulk of manufacture, it can surely 
meet small-scale needs. And who can say that 
there arc not other waste timbers and tbiags 
like that which we are just throwing away 
and which can be of immense value in poudl 
manufacture. To increase the production pi 
lead pencils it would therefore be proper.. 

(a) to assess the production capacity of tbp 

existing manufacturing concerns and to 
introduce shift system to the maximum 
extent, , 

(b) to devise ways and means for improv^ 

the technique of graphite-processing to 
that the indigenous varietira can be 
extensively used) , : .j 

(c) to ;make systomatic research woiki^ ; 

utilise indigenous grown timbto ylif;j^. / 
suitable subetitutto, such as bdtiwto ' 
wastes, v.V,. ; 
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some desert scenes; The he^<lrB . ef their visit 
spread like wild fire among the neighbouring 
Villagers. It reached even the distant sub> 
divisional town of Contai. Digha leapt to 
fame overnight and became the Mecca of the 
whole subdivision. They came by bus, by 
bicycle, and on foot. As we had our meals at 
the cafeteria where some of the famous stars 
were putting up, we shone in their reflected 
glory. The stars attracted men, women and 
even children from remote villages as a bright 
fire in the wood attract thousands of moths 
that bum themselves to death. They waited 
patiently for hours on end near tlie cafeteria 


to have it chance 'the 

planets and their satellites. . i ^ 

At last came the final day of our de]^* '' 
ture. At the appointed hour we boarded 
special bus which was to take us to the Kharg^ • 
pur Railway Station. We cast a ‘longing, « 
lingering look behind’ to bid good-bye to the 
familiar cashew-nut bushes, the tall tamagiidES ^ 
and the sand-dunes beyond which the sea lay 
moaning. The driver blew his horn, the engine 
chugged and we waved our handkerchiefs bid¬ 
ding farewell to our friends at Digha. The bus 
started with thirty souls on board whose hearts 
must have said, ‘Au revoir, Digha!’ 

: 0 :-- 


LEAD PENCIE-rrS POTENTIAUTY 

By PARIMAL CHANDRA MUKHERJEE 


Talk about the difficulty of foreign exchange 
has almost become a byword in the context of 
the Second Five-ccar Plan, The only possible 
way to get out of this is to earn and save 
foreign oun’cncy. For that purpose we have 
to ejqport much more than what we import. 
Although the Qovemment of India have of 
late been taking measures to encourage export, 
it must be remembered that the scope 
in that direction is limited by the already 
existing eompetitora. It is, therefore, evident 
that a great stress will have to be placed on 
the reduction of import; we cannot think of 
eliminating it altogether till we are ready to 
stand on our own feet. It is not merely a 
question of installing machines, but it is also 
vitally linked up W'ith the problem of esta¬ 
blishing machine tools or machine-making 
ipachines. As our resources arc limited, such 
ffitescapability of importing foreign machines 
for our basic industry means curtailing im- 
jports of consumer goods. In this field also 
aneh reduction may be possible only in res¬ 
pect of items falling under the categoiy of 


is then really tight for us, 
ihqttid‘ii(l)t.i*r'fOTgotteiJ that unices the 


production of consumer goods is proportionate 
to the establishment of heavy industry, the 
country is likely to face an awkward situation 
arising out of a general discontent, apart from 
the possible consequences of an unbalanced 
economy. A very great emphasis therefore 
should be laid on the production of consumer 
goods under the small-scale or cottage indus¬ 
try scheme with particular reference to those 
items which do not call for the import of foreigpi 
machines or materials to any appreciable exr 
tent or the production of which can possibly 
be multiplied by intensifying our own efforts 
and exploiting the existing potentialities. 

Looking about and around us we can find 
quite a few things on which we can concentrate 
our efforts. To mention one of these is th© 
so-called lead pencil. Although there are some 
eighteen factories in India which according to 
an estimate have produced some 71,61,000 
gross pencils in 1957, this figure is only a 
negligible fraction of the total quantity con¬ 
sumed. Taking into consideration our stride tO 
literacy, it needs no effort to prove that 
consumption of pencils will' ineretise by 
and bounds from yeair to year. It 
essential that/ due attention be pnid to dfvel^ 




t}^ luHber, ali big^^ 

grades ,of pencils required for M^ialist work 
ba^e to be reported today. Being of special 
grades tbedr costs are also necessarily very 
high. That is to say, quite a good amount of 
money haVe to be paid in terms of. foreign 
mhangc. But, if we analyse the^ requirenaents 
of its manufacturing details it will be easy to 
conclude that efforts alone can yield good 
dividends. 

Major raw materials required in pencil 
manufacture' are graphite, clay and timber. 
Although the occurrence of graphite is wide¬ 
spread in India, all the varieties cannot be 
suitably processed for the manufacture of 
even tolerably good quality pencils. It is 
known from reliable sources that Mexican, 
Ceylonese or German graphite is mostly used 
in Indian manufacture. But the main problem 
lies in processing the existing ores. It is not, 
therefore, unreasonable to assume that intensi¬ 
fication of research work and methodical ex¬ 
ploitation of the already known techniques 
may lead to .self-sufficiency. The National 
Physical Laboratory of India, and the Indian 
Standard Institute may help in this matter as 
they have already focussed the attention of 
the public through the 7.5.7. Bulletins. 

The second item is the clay for which no 
import is needed as it is available in plenty 
in India. 

Then comes the timber, between two 
slices of which the pencil-stick is sandwiched. 
The quality of timber is no less important to 
make pencils of good quality. It should be 
easily mendable with an average school-boy 
pen-knjfe. Cedar wood mostly used for rail¬ 
way slippers is said to be the ideal timber for 
this purpose. This wood becomes suitable for 
use in the manufacture of pencils when it can 
no longer be used as railway slippers. That is 
to say when the timber due to exposure to the 
hazards of weather loses its essential oil con¬ 
tent, it becomes soft enough to be us^ for 
pencil making. But, unfortunately this timber 
mostly comes frbm North America. Although 
these Cedar trees grow in certain Himalayan 
Ranges^ its occurrence is too thin to be of con>- 
mreoial use. Not orfy it is therefore necessary 
to int^nril^ its plantatibfi • aa , a •. long-term 


efforts 

snbsf^ate timber wMqb. way ^ OfWilly * 1 ^ 
in this vast sub-owtinei4.. In thte ^ 

Forest Research Institute of India in 
can do a lot. In fact, some preliminaiiy 
has already been done in this respect. One SAT! ; 
K. R. Rao of the wood workshop there oliun^ v 
that waste bamboo which is thrown avray 
as useless, serves as of tlie best subetiiite 
for Cedar. As, such bamboo pieces eWa ' 

cured or obtained almost free of cost, its 
tion in the manufacture of pencils wiU 'l^*^ 
the price considerably which, considering smidl 
pcr-capita income, is not a mean factor in the ■ 
manufacture of lead pencils. 

Processing of such bamboo pieces is as . 
simple, says Mr. Rao, as the mending of a 
good-quality pencil. In fact, Mr. Rao has made 
it a household affair. Grinding the graphite^ 
mixii^. it with clay, he makes the pencil all 
finislicd ready for use. He does it without any 
elaborate tools. As the quality of pencils de¬ 
pends on graphite-processing and its proportion 
to clay, ou which its softness or hardness aikd 
blackness depend, a pencil made in this crude 
method cannot be compared to any imported 
variety, but it may certainly be useful to the 
school-boy and can surely serve other simple 
needs where the ques.ion of cheapness is con¬ 
cerned and a readable impression is acceptable. 

While bamboo waste may not serve tiie 
needs of the bulk of manufacture, it can sorely 
meet small-scale needs. And who can say that 
there are not other waste timbers and things 
like that which wc are just throwing away 
and which can be of immense value m pQicil 
manufacture. To increase th© production of 
lead pencils it would therefore be proper. 

(a) to assess the production capacity of the 

existing manufacturing cbnoems and to 
introduce shift system to the maximum 
extent, ' 

(b) to devise ways and means for imfnovin® 
the technique of graphite-processing » 
that the indigenous varieties can be 
C9(teDsively usedi 

. (c) to nmke systwnatic research worit ,to 
utilise indigenously grown timb«. ejp:^ ' 
soitiable suhstitatis, such as hifciboo 
wastes, 
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(d) and to encourage 8maU>scale industry 
for producing cheaper varieties. ' 
Before concluding it may not be out of 
place here to trace in a few lines the history 
and growth of the use of pencils and its manu¬ 
facture. 

It is said that the use of pencil came into 
vogue in about the sixties of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury when graphite mines were di-covered in 
Cumberland in England. This graphite was 
found ready for use; pencil sticks had only to 
be cut into size and shape. But as soon as the 


mines were exhausted, graphite ores ocotmUig 
in nature had to be processed with clay; and 
Germany and France have done pioneering 
work in this field so much so that their standard 
is so high that we accept their products 
blindly. 

These countries have achieved this position 
through sheer force of will, industry, and tena¬ 
city of purpose. What is needed then for us to¬ 
day is to harness our own mental forces which 
alone can i)rovide work and food to the millions 
and save the much-dcsired foreign exchange. 


THE QUEEN AND HEAD OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

By Peof. KAMALAKSHA BHATTACHARYYA, m.a. 


Queen Elizabeth, in the Christmas Day 
radio and television broadcast, said: 

“Today things are very different. I 
cannot lend you into battle, T do not give 
you laws or administer justice, hut I can 
do something else—T can give you my heart, 
and my devotion to these old islands and to 
all the people of our brotherhood of 
nations. 

This concept of monarchy is, indeed, ‘one 
of the finest devices that modem democracy has 
for the conduct of public affairs.It is an 
interesting episode of history that in a grim 
tussle between the power of Parliament as 
against the crown, one King lost, his head while 
another had to seek refuge outside his terri¬ 
tory. Aft matters stand, the monarch, to be¬ 
come strictly constitutional, has divested him¬ 
self of many of the original powers, the loss, 
nonetheless, has largely been offset. To the 
British people, the constitutional monarchy 

il*. Ebctract from Queen's Badjo-TV 
Broadcast on Christmas Day, 1957—Fort¬ 
nightly Ret^icu? of News and Events, Dec. 
1957—Jan. 4, 1958, pp. 5-6. 

2., H. V. Hodson, Parliamentary Affairs, 
Commonwealth Issue, 1950. 


stands today as an institution of pride or, even 
some should say, that it is ‘the envy of the 
entire world’.“ 

Representative of the British Nation 

The monarch in Britain as its Ceremonial 
Head is, to use Mr. Morrison’s language, ‘the 
incarnation of the state’, the esteemed non- 
party representative of the nation as a w'hole’.* 
We learn on the authority of Sir Harold Nicol- 
son’s celebrated work King George V. His Life 
and Reign how King George crystallised the 
functions and duties of a constitutional monarch 
when he came to the throne. Sir Nicolsou 
admirably estimates: “His faith in the prin¬ 
ciple of monarchy was simple, devout even; but 
self-less. All that he aspired to do was to serve 
that Principle with rectitude; to represent that 
was most straight-forward in the national 
character; to give to the world an example of 
personal probity to advise, to encourage and 
to warn. To few men has it been granted to ful¬ 
fil their aspirations with such completeness”®. 

3. Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, 
Oct. 23, 1967 (U.P.I.—A.F.P). 

4. H. Morrison, Government and PtffUo^ 
meat, (O.U.P.) 1964, p. 87. 

6. H. Nicolson, King George V, Hie Life 
and Reign, pp. 61-63, . i id 



THB HfiAB OF tlfB COMMOIMALT^^^^ 
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It will be ungraeiooe to think that the sove¬ 
reignty of the ctown has toppled down to a 
vanishing point; the diminution of so-called It has been said that *the king reigBav.iNtll 
powers have added to the lustre and dignity of does not govern.’ Shaking in a metapborieal 
the institution. The status of the crown has sense it can be said that an English mOnaitii 

been immeasurably and progressively elevated rules supreme in ‘the fond breast’ of the lovittg." 

as the Empire transforms itself ip to the Com- subject. The feeling of the common people W{|i|-> 
raonwcalth of Nations. It is almost a revolu- dramatically expressed on a great royal ocoai'p 
tion how the present Queen, within little more sion when an East London slum put a bamiei' 
than half a century since the demise of Queen carrying the humorous slogan: ‘LOusy but 
Victoria (*1819-1901), could speak herself, both loyal’.* Queen Elizabeth I once remarked.:, 

in law and fact, as ‘Queen of Canada’ and ‘Though God hath roised me high, yet thi$ j 

‘Head of the Canad'an'Nation’. She Is Quo?n of count the glory of my crown that I 
Canada and Head of (ho Nation of Canada, of reigned with your love.’* The tradition of deep 
Australia, of Ncwzcaland, of South Africa, of personal feeling continues. On the very day cf 
Ceylon and Ghana in the same constitutional the Coronation, Queen Elizabeth 11 in a world- 
sense as she is the Queen .and Head of the wide broadcast said. “As this day draws to 
Uni'ed Kingdom. In India, Pakistan and the iis close I know -that my abiding memo^ Of 
Federation of Mal.ay* (per sc Kutuan Tanah it will be not only the solemnity and beauty of 

the ceremony but the inspiration of your loyalty 
and affection.”** ' 


Melayu) she is the Head of the Common 
wealth (Tnd'a and Pakistan being republic— 
members of the Commonwealth). It is really 
another surprise of hi-tory that the British 


It is true that Queen Victoria laid the firm 


Emp're right up to 1876 was without an Empe’ror f*’undation of monarchy‘while society was still 
wlien Queen Victoria bv the Royal proclama- ^^shly stratified and quite reasonably only the 
tion dated April 28. 1876 added to her stvle t«P strata were associated with the crown.’** 
and tjtlcs the words ‘Tnd^a Imperatrix.’ The Victorian sense w an^ anachro- 

Rf'puhMc of India no lorffer owes allegiance to **’^*** to-day and the effect of maintaining the 
the Br'ti®h monarch, still it is interest’rg to ^I’^ditions of the court would strain the sym- 
rceapi’ulatc. fhat the Hindu view of kinesh'p pitthy of the mass of the people who may very 
closely approximates to that of the British like to see their appointed rcpresen- 


idea of a sovereign.' 


tative ‘ihe image of themselves at their finest’ 
one with th- 3 mselvcs in their simplicity. 


The subjects (prajas) us<cd to regard them- Recently Lord Altrincham and Mr. Mai* 
selves as the progeny of the King who in rela- polra Muggeridge criticized* rather strongly the 
tion to h s subiects was the father for his presentation parties at the Royal court which 
fondling care and protection. appearance that the Queen just stood 

_ _‘at the apex of our aristocratic and plutocratic 

pyramid’; they expressed resentment in no ua- 

6 . On Slst August, 1957, the Federation of certain terms against the whole system of ‘titles,. 

Malay .achieved ,indepcnd‘?nt nationhood and --------^ 

became a member of the Commonwealth. H. Morrison, Govemmcn# and Parfio- 

Juan Ku Abdul Rahman ibni Al-marhum Juan ment, p. 92. 

Ku Muhammad, Ruler of Negri Sembilan, was _ 9 . Quoted in the Most Excellent Majestm 

formally installed 'as K'ng and Ruler of the H.M. 60. 1963, p. 33 . 

Federation of Malay.’ The Queen’s statu-s in 10 . Extract from the Coronation Broadr , 

the Federation is derived solely from her posi- ckst, Statesman, June, 1953. 

tion as Head of the Commonwealth. n Jennings, The British ConstUHh- 

7. See also Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s article tion, 19W, p. 117. . - 

“The British Monarchy in Indian History.” * See Malcolm Muggeridge’s article:* *!Doea 
The i^atesman Coronation. Magazine, IH. England really Need a Queen?’ ^ v.,..,: 
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snobbery and accent*^. In fairness it should 
be added that the Queen personally too did 
not favour so much of ostentation and forma¬ 
lity and she was thinking to dispense with 
these long before the criticisms were hotly and 
publicly made. It is noteworthy that the Queen 
had professed to make her television appear¬ 
ance with the hope that her message would be 
‘more jiersonal and direct,’ 

It may not be out of place here to repro¬ 
duce what Sir Leslie Munro spoke so tersely 
and beautifully about the Queen while she 
addressed the IT.N. General Assembly on Oct. 
21. 1957. In thanking the Queen for her 

address to the United General Assembly of the 
Nations, Sir Leslie Munro, President of the 
U.N. Assembly, paid her tributes which I 
think deserve to be quoted for they bring out 
her representative qualities: 

“your Majesty as Head of the Common- 
w’oalth expressed the devotion of its farflung 
and diverse peoples to the purposes of peace, 
advancement and justice. I venture to say 
that there is not one among us who does not 
rejoice in the presence here to-day of a Queen, 
a wife and a mother who is syml'jol, in her 
lovely person of the noble ideals of woman¬ 
hood.”^® 

The (.bMMONWBALTll ANp DEMOCRACY 

Emerson wrote that an institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man. Of the institu¬ 
tion of Parliament^* it may equally be said that 
it is the leng'hened shadow of the British 
Crown (notwithstanding party system and 
the cabinet, the two noble characteristics of 
the constitutional monarchy). It is the Queen 
who stands at its pinnacle and facilitates the 
process of Parliamentary Government and 
functions as an upholder of freedom and repre¬ 
sentative Government.^® The formal centralu- 

12. Eliaabe,th II is popular but powerless, 
Statesman, Oct. 15, 1957. 

13. Fortrdghtly Review of News and 
Events, BIS, Oct. 13-26, 1957, pp. 3-4. 

14. S. Gordon, “Our Parliament”. Hans 
and Society, 3rd edn., p. 7; used in another 

■’ontext. 

Conu Oovemment and Par¬ 


ing institutions of the Empire are fast disr 
appearing as the Empire graduates to the. 
status of the Commonwealth, which to use 
Sri Jawaharalal Nehru’s fine expression, repre¬ 
sents not only the democratic institutions but 
in a considerable measure the content of demo¬ 
cracy.^* • 

e 

The British Queen as the Head of the 
C'omraonwealth has a far more wider range 
tlian the British Prime Minister, To her the 
Commonwealth not merely owes life but conti¬ 
nuance of life. 


Com.vionwb.\lth Connexion— A . Phase 
OP Nation All Devexopment 

In India the issue to be within the Empire 
or out.side it made its regular appearance on 
the agenda of the Indian National Congress 
till the last date of the calendar year of 1929 
when all speculations were set at rest by the 
Congress acceptance of the complete Indepen¬ 
dence Resolution under Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership. The Congress answ'er to the British 
conne.xion without compromise to its Indepen¬ 
dence Resolution was ‘Hail—but not farewell.’ 
The Commonwealth and India’s membership 
of it, to agree with V. K. Krishna M'Cnon. 
was an integral part and phase of our national 
development and fulfilment. India, a sovereign 
democratic republic country in 1950 continued 
her full membership of the Commonwealth of 
Nation.s accepting the Queen as the symbol of 
free association of its independent nations and 
as such the Head of the Commonwealth. 

The Commornvealth declaration of 1949 
has been a classic and crucial formula. It can 
be interpreted as a re-statement of India’s 
national approach. India rather than break¬ 
ing the existing association had placed it in a 
better light and broadened the nucleus of co¬ 
operation. The position of Pakistan since 1966 
(also Ceylon when the republican constitution 


16. See Nehru's welcome address to the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Oonferettee, 
New.Delhi, December 2, 1967. 
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rould be inaugurated^^) is largely patterned on 
the Indian model 

1'hb Visit op the Head of the Commonwealth 

i 

The idea of the Commonwealth is almost 
extraordinary. Etymologically, there is no con¬ 
flict between the concept of the Cbmmonwealth 
and that of the peaceful co-existence of 
Nations. The great thing about the Common¬ 
wealth was, observes Mr. Nehru, “not the 
points of similarity but the pomts of diffe¬ 
rences among its members which had not been 
allowed to come in the way of their meeting 
and conferring together.” 

Since Independence Imdia has the privi¬ 
lege of receiving a large number of distinguished 
personalities of whom many were Heads of 
different states. So far of six British raonarchs 
from Queen Victoria to Queen Elizabeth 11 
only one visited India and that was two scrorcs 
and seven years ago. 

It is needless to emphasise that the State 


visits, on the top of all, afford great oer<niK8BMl 
Occasions and promote mutual trust and 
the chords of friendship^ The 
during^ one of her tours to Aucklandi 
Zealand, in 1953, said: 

“1 set out on the journey to see as mw^ 
as possible of the people and countries of tho 
Commonwealth and Empire to learn' at first 
hand something of their triumphs and difficul¬ 
ties and something of their hopes and fears. At 
the same time, I want to show that the Crown 
is not merely an abstract symbol of our unity 
but a personal and living bond.”^* 

In the case of the people while they cheer 
the Queen and sing her praises they cheer the 
triumphs of democracy and its great custodian. 

Indians reception to the first visiting 
Prime Minister of Britain was spectacular and 
it ivas an eloquent commentary on India’s 
direct and intimate connection with the Com¬ 
monwealth and its Head. 


17. At the (^immonwealth Prime Minis¬ 
ters’ meeting (27th June to 6th July, 1956) the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon stated that in accor¬ 
dance with their declared policy, the Ceylon 
Government would introduce a republican 
constitution. The other Prime Ministers took 
note of the statement and expressed their agree¬ 
ment to Ceylon’s remaining a member of the 
Commonwealth. 


The jiroposed visit of the Queen to India, 
if it materiali.sK’s, will, no doubt, create a trmen- 
dous impiTssion at a time when the Conamon- 
wealth is responding to the spirit of adventuife 
and continues to admit independent members 
into its fold of Nations. The greatest daya of 
the Commonwealth arc, however, still ahead. 

18. Tho Monarchy and the Common^ 
icenlth, Col. London, 1955, p. 8. 



























A PLEA FOR MUNiaPAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN CALCUTTA 


By PRABUDDHA NATH CHATTERJEE. m.a.. b.l. 


The Municipal Act now in force for Calcutta 
drastically curbs local self-government in the 
city. It places the executive power of the 
Municipality virtually in charge of the State 
Government. All the important functionaries 
of the Calcutta Corporation including the 
Chief Engineer, the Health OlTicer, the Eiuance 
Ofliccr and the Chief Accountant are placed 
under the Commissioner who is a nominee of 
the State Government and removable only by 
the State Government. A creature of the State 
Government, the powers vested in the Commis¬ 
sioner do not emanate jroin the ('oi))()ration, 
while under the former Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1923,—the handiwork of the great 
Surendra Nath Banerjcc—the powers exer¬ 
cised by the Chief Executive Officer were really 
those of the Corporation itself, i.e., of the 
elected body set up by the citizens of (’aleutta. 
Becauso previously the Corporation it ■'.elf 
selected and appointed the said Cirnf Execu¬ 
tive Officer and could also terminate hi? ser¬ 
vices. Whereas under the prosonf law' though 
the Commissioner has much more powers than 
those ever enjoyed by th-c Chief Executive 
Officer of the former times, the ('orfioration 
can neither appoint nor dismiss him. 

This is hardly municipal self-government. 
According to Prof. Sidgewick {Elements of 
Politics) municipal self-government means an 
institution which though completely sub¬ 
ordinate to the State Legislature, is indepen¬ 
dent of the State Executive in appointments 
and to some considerable extent in its deci¬ 
sions. Local officials of the State Govern¬ 
ment and the Commissioner in the present 
instance is nothing but a mere local official of 
the West Bengal Executive—however bene¬ 
ficently entrusted with functions of local 
interest cannot form local or municipal self- 
government. 

Local or municipal self-govemment has 
been* for a long time tiniversally acclaimed as 


u school for, good citizenship. It promotes 
public spirit and civic sense among the j^eople. 
Within a representative Government it is an 
invaluably important educative agency. 

But for this the local self-governing body 
must -have sufficient powers and sufficiently 
rcspon>ible functions to discharge. 

Under the present Act, the powers of the 
Couiicillors elected by the people are drasti¬ 
cally curtailed and with the Commissioner 
abl<i to defy the elected Councillors—their 
accredited agents—the rights of the citizens 
an; also correspondingly diminished. Unlike 
the Act of 1923, the present Act rarely makes 
tile dcciaions of the Councillors mandatory on 
the Municipal Executive—mostly they are made 
io be of an advisoiy or recommendatory effect. 
We have seen that the Councillors have been 
comparatively listlc-s in coping with the re¬ 
cent cholera epidemic in Calcutta. The mourn¬ 
ful comment of the Mayor Shri Triguna Sen 
that they may have plans but they have no 
jiow'cr to make Calcutta a better city, is well 
grounded. This negation of self-government is 
an affront not only to the Councillors but also 
to the people of Calcutta w’ho elect them. It 
sLeni.*^ that the authorities which made the pre- 
>^ent Act had lost faith in Democracy. 

One of the declared objects of repealing 
the previous constitution of the Calcutta 
Municipality was to put au end to “continued 
mal-administration” in the Corporation. But 
<h(! West Bengal Government which took up¬ 
on itself—^through its a{?cnt, the Commissioner— 
the pow'ers previously vested in the Corpora¬ 
tion is itself certainly not, to say the very 
least, a paragon of virtue or a model of good 
administrative machinery. Its own record of 
administration is not as yet very creditable. 
Charges of gross corruption and nepotism 
aeainst it are legion. Various High Court 
judgments bear testimony to this. In circum¬ 
stances where the kettle calls the pot black, 






should the eituens of Calcutta be requited to 
trust the West Bengal Bureaucracy more than 
their own elected representatives in the Cor¬ 
poration in the management of what is purely 
their own lofeal affairs? 

Of course, in matters partly of local 
interest and partly of wider intfercsts of the 
State, it is proper that control should be 
absolutely with the State Government. Even 
there, the nile is that while the determination 
of principles and general supervision should be 
left to the State Government, the actual exe¬ 
cutive work should be left to the local autho- 
lities. 

But at present the State Govermnent— 
and this means the State Executive or the 
bureaucracy—^luay control or carry out through 
its nominee the Commissioner even the details 
of the administration of purely local interests in 
Calcutta. If the State Government desires it, 
this w'ill be so against the avowed and ex¬ 
pressed wish of the elected representatives of 
the citizens. What else can the motive be for 
the nomination of the Commissioner by the 
State Executive when it has otherwise already 
sufficient controlling power over the acts of the 
Corporation? 

Section 19 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 
1951 frees the Commissioner from responsibi¬ 
lity to the Coiporation and makes him 
absolutely a creature of the State Govern¬ 
ment, The power to require his removal given 
by sub-section (3) of Section 119 to the Cor¬ 
poration is illusory. In practice it is often 
next to impossible for the Corporation to get 
rid of even that Commissioner who persistently 
flouts the mandate of the Corporation or the 
opinion prevailing in the Corporation; the 
Commissioner in such eases has only to make 
sure to be in the good books of just a biggish 
coterie inside the Corporation which will not 
join any motion to bring about his downfall. 
On the 29th March, 1968 last, the Commis¬ 
sioner could not be removed by the Corporation 
though as many as 38 Councillors constituting 
the majority’ of the Councillors present voted 
in favour of the motion recommending his re¬ 
moval and not a single Councillor voted 
sg^dnst such recommendation. The ruse cm* 


ployed by the CominiiMknieii was clear'. 
he could not persuade any councillor td 
in his favour yet by som^ means or 'bthet* 
could arrange that a certain number of cb^ 
cillors be absent form the Corporation nteei^ 
ing or at least remain neutral when the Vote ts> 
taken so that the number of votes against liifb 
—tliough unquestionably in a lha}ority-’^*«l^ 
not reach the decisive figure of 44. 

Also, in the background of the unprece¬ 
dented powers of exclusive jurisdiction 
to the Commissioner, the power given to the 
Corporation by Section 25 of the Municipal 
Act is more of an academic than of practical 
content. Protected by his exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion it i« almost always relatively easy for the 
Couunissioncr to disregard any resolution 
that may bo pushed by the Corporation concern¬ 
ing him. 

It is not that the Government of West 
Bengal has otherwise no controlling powers 
over the Corporation. The Corporation hns nil 
along been, apart from anything else, placed 
directly under the conti’ol of the Minister for 
local self-government. What more in all fair¬ 
ness could bo required? But no, the authori¬ 
ties designed to make the Calcutta Munici¬ 
pality substantially a mere department of the 
West Bengal Executive and, therefore, enacted 
the present Municipal Act. 

When wc think of the extremely reduced 
power and jurisdiction that our elected repre¬ 
sentatives as constituted in the Corporation 
have, we are reminded of the warning 
Prof. Gilchrist uttered on this subject, “Ex¬ 
perience shows that the greater the responsibi¬ 
lities of a local body, tlic more likely it is that 
a better class of men will come forward to serve 
the community by being members of the local 
body. Where a local body merely, interprets 
and executes the will of a Central Government, 
it is difficult to secure public-spirited men of 
the proper type .”—Principles of Polit^l 
Scie^nce: Chapter on Local Government. 

The Calcutta Municipal Gazette frequently 
laments in its pages that “most people tredt 
municipal subjects with indifference- and un- 
concern” but it is not because of “evejybb^’s- 
business being nobody’s • business” thai thi^ is 
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so--jpeople take a good deal of interest in the 
working of the national Government fhough 
that is also everybody's business in a true 
sense—^but because they have little hand in 
influencing tile cause of the municipal affairs with 
their representatives in the Corporation given 
so little power and responsibility. Only the 
other day (8.11.67) councillor Shri Biman 
Mitra was complaining that though he was the 
accredited representative of the Corporation 
in the Hospital Inspection and Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of Nilratan Sircar Hospital, the Hospi¬ 
tal authorities did not care to call him to a 
single sitting of the Committee and on being 
questioned they saucily replied that Shri Mitra 
might represent the Corporation but until they 
heard from the Government about this matter 
they could scarcely recognise him. Tlie result 
is that inter alia due to lack of proper super¬ 
vision from the city fathers the administration 
of the Hospital is far from satisfactory. 

In short, it is extremely necessary for 
genuine local self-government to increase the 
power and lesponsibilities of the municipal 
legislators and to delete the provision in the 
Municipal Act that the (3hicf Executive in the 
Calcutta Municipality shall be merely n 
nominee of the State Government. A more 
democratic method of “recruitment" of the 
Chief Executive would bo appointment by the 
Government from only the panel of names 
suggested by the Corporation ’but the best 
method is election-—<lirect or indirect. In some 
of the politically-advanced countries the Chief 
Ekecutive in a municipality is the Mayor who 
is an elected official. We may with advantage 
adopt the system prevailing in those coun¬ 
tries in this respect. VVe may likewise make 
the Mayor of Calcutta the Chief Executive in 
the city municipality. The Mayor may be 
eleettMj by the Corporation Councillors as in 
Britain or in Prance, or if it is desired to make 
him as the Chief Executive, a .separate body 
from the legislative or the directive body in 
the municipality,' viz,^ from the Corporation 
Oouncilloi'S—^in accordance with the principle 
of separation of powers—^Ict the Mayor or the 
Chiff Executive be elected directly by tlic 
citizens of Calcutta. This is the rule in Ameri¬ 
can cities. If this rule is adopted, the election 


of the Mayor and of the Goipqratiob ; 
cillors should take place at the same time wd 
at equal intervals. Thi« i^ould probably 
sure both the Chief Executive and the majo¬ 
rity of the legislators of the mmricipality being 
returned from the same political party which 
may at the. time hold public opinion oh its 
side. If both the executive and the bulk^f the 
legislators are returned from the same party 
the chances of friction and of conflict between 
the two bodies are reduced to the minimum 
thus facilitating a smooth and efficient con¬ 
duct of administration. For similar reasons 
and also to economise the time and energies 
of the people by a symmetrical pattern of 
electoral system—for election.^ are great dis¬ 
turbers of public mind and of the even tenor of 
public life—it is advisable that the time of 
municipal elections should synchronise with 
and be the same as that for general elections 
to the eountrj’s legi.slature and the term of 
office of the Chief Executive as well as that 
of tile Councillors in the municipality should 
be five years. 

For the protection of the Mayor, f.e,, the 
Chief Executive, he should have the power to 
veto acl.s of the councillors assembled in the 
Goiporation, as is the system usually obtain¬ 
ing in American cities. Again, to prevent exe¬ 
cutive arbitrariness in this respect, the veto 
may be over-ridden, if say, two-third.s majo¬ 
rity among the councillors is in favour of the 
measure that is vetoed. 

For promptness of decision and energy of 
action it is necessary for the Chief Executive 
to have the very full powers. It is necessary for 
him to have the entire authority as regards 
appointments, dismissal, etc., at the same time 
fooling that lie i.s directly responsible to the j 
Corporation or to the citizens of Calcutta for 
his actions. These features arc Coni^iftUOuZ 
by their absence in our present municipal con¬ 
stitution. We want an elected official to be 
the (>hief Executive with very full powers imd 
then to make him solely responsible for good 
or ill. To maintain responsibility at its highest 
there must be one person who received the 
whole praise for what is well' done or the whbte 
blame for what is ill . It is thus that th6; 
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traints ^ {wblio opioion are best ejtereisad. ViTa ciumot etose 
Kesponsibility makes the Executhres aiK$tfalr monisteosity in. tbe pitmt. 

careful in the conduct of their duties. There Municipal Act, viz., that of limiting the 
may be a provision for recalling the Mayor or chiso in municipal elections to direct confcribii-' 
the suggested* Chief Municipal Executive if he tors to the municipal revenue. The name Owv 
is proving unsatisfactory on the petition of a poration should not make the municipality ja 
sufficient percentage—^Ict us say ,40 per cent Joint Stock Company where only shase«'hold^ 
of the electors. After his term the Mayor should i.e., who are the owners and contributora to 
be re-eligibic for election, so that the conti- its finances are eligible to vote. In a prO|H^\ 
nuity of a satisfactory policy and of a pros- analysis the (^rporation of Calcutta is a l0(!^ 
jierous regime might be possible. government so far as its jurisdiction goes and : 

On these lines of reasoning it is clear that hence in a true democracy all adult oitisena 
the Municipal Service Commission should not without disability, whether tax-payers or iMJt}' 
be appointed by the State Govcniment as it should Ije entitled to exercise the vote i® 
is now. As it is, the Municipal Service Com- choosing their representatives in the instittt- 
mission is really nothing hut a branch of State tion whose functions affect their day-to-day 
Public Service Commission with no logic for life. The poorest inhabitant of a buste$ ^ ^ BB 
its separate existence. The best thing for the much interested, 'if not more, in the efficient 
Commission Avonld be to be set up by the functioning of the municipal routine as the 
(’hief Municipal Executive himself acting on proud owner of a palace and the distinction 
the advice of other Chief Officers of the muni- made as among citizens of India in matters at 
cipality. It is they who in a system of respon- franchise on grounds equivalent to those of 
sibic Municipal Government, as envisaged wealth is base and invidious and against the 
above, have the strongest motive for appoint- .spirit of our national Constitution. Only last 
inent of the fittest persons to assist them in November n 957 ) the Corporation in its general 
building up the reputation for efficiency and p^geting of its councillors adopted a resolution 

,.,ood administi^ion, . , , advocating adult franchise. Elections for both 

Much of the above-stated suggestions are ..... 

features of the United States’ local or municipal Poinbay and Madras municipalities are con- 

self-govcrnnient and considering the jiros- dnetod on the same principles. None can say 

perity even grandeur of cities and towns in municipalities in thos(' places are inferior 

the United States and the amenities enjoyed hy . _ _it* 

.. .... Au • t t* to Calcutta Corporation. In particular, th® 

their citizens, there is no reason why wc .should * ^ 

not adopt some of their methods and laws in Corporation of Embay has a greater rqiuta- 
this I’cspect,* lion than its counter-part in Calcutta and ia 

* Vide Government of in 'th^ited municipality in 

States By Harold Zink. Chapter XV. India. 





A STUDY IN EVOLUtlON OF ARAB NATIONAUSM 


Hy JASWANT SINGH 


The Arab world is at the threshold of inonn-'n- 
f(jU6 dcvclopnieiits. Dictatorial Egypt and 
Syria, followed by theocratic Yemen, joined 
togctlier to constitute the I'liited Arab Re¬ 
public. Monarchical Iraq and Jordan had 
jointly proclaimed the ,4rab Federal State but 
monarchy in Iraq has lately been swept off. 
The Lebanon is still recovering from a powerful 
civil strife. Other Arab countries arc subjected 
to tremendous pressure, not exclusively inter¬ 
nal. The events in themselves, however, hardly 
initiate a smooth and rapid evolution towards 
Arab unity. They only underscore the increased 
polarisation of forces and accentuation of inter¬ 
necine conflicts in the Arab world. 

Ever since their dramatic debut into civil¬ 
isation, the Arabs have exhibited powerful 
centrifugal trends. At the fag-end of the four¬ 
teenth century, the great Arab historian and 
sociologist, Ibn Khaldun, laden with wise long 
years, noted with dismay that the ‘‘fierce 
character, pride, roughness and jealousy of one 
another, especially in political matters” had 
-made every Arab regard himself as “worthy to 
rule.” He found that an Arab “submitting 
willingly to another, be it his father or his 
brother or the Inaid of his elan” had become 
an extremely rare phenomenon. Ibn 
Khaldun, therefore, euncludcd more in sorrow’ 
than in anger that the Arabs were “the most 
difficult people to lead” and “incapable of 
founding an empire.” History since indicates 
little abatement in Arab turbulence. 

However, tlic long-drawn Ottoman rule 
and the Western impact engendered in the Arab 
mind an irresistible impulse to recapture its old 
splendour and lost sclf-re-tipect. The conscious¬ 
ness of Arab unity and nationalism is a by¬ 
product of this great endeavotir over the past 
decades. 

The Western interest in West Asia, un¬ 
doubtedly imperial in essence, was primarily 
dire'eted to secure and safeguard the vital impe¬ 
rial communications t-o the East, sbee the dis¬ 


covery of oil reserves was a rather late develop¬ 
ment. The Arab world had only s^ategic 
significance for the West. The French occupied 
Algeria in 1830 and Tunisia in 1881; the 
Briti.sh occupied Egypt in 1882. The Turks 
were left undisturbed to hold sway over the 
j’est of the West Asian landmass. 

But it was not only soldiers and guns that 
came from the West. Besides came a large 
number of teachers and books dispersed in in¬ 
numerable American, British and French mis¬ 
sion schools that sprang up everywhere. In 
1866, the Araerican.'s founded the Syrian Pro¬ 
testant College, the present-day famous 
American University of Beirut which receives 
as many students from Jordan, Iraq and Syria 
as from the Lebanon itself. The Americans in 
particular greatly contributed in the revival, 
d(;velopment and modernisation of classical 
Arabic—the one positive denominator of the 
Arab world—and in the printing and disse¬ 
mination of Arabic books. From across the 
Atlantic, the Jjebanese emigrants like traveller 
Amin Rihani and mystic Khalil Jibran helped 
Arab renaissance by imbibing and transmitting 
to the Arab world the cultural inffuence of the 
AVest through their writings, both in English 
and Arabic. The nineteenth century concepts 
of nationalism, freedom and democracy thus 
began to stimulate and fertilise the Arab in¬ 
tellect . 

The growing national consciousness of the 
Arabs sought fulfilment in the ambitions of the 
local j)otentatcs, the most astute amongst them 
being Hussein, the Sherif of Mecca (the Oueto- 
dian of the Holy Places of Islam), and a des¬ 
cendant of the Prophet's f^ily who had earlier 
been a virtual political prisoner in Constanti¬ 
nople for fourteen years. But they could hardly 
A-^enturc to attempt liberation on their own. ilie 
kSherif sent his elder son, Abdullah, tC Caild in 
February 1914 to sound Lord Kitchener if the 
British were interested in supporting Hussein 
against the Turks. The British were not, But 
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when with the Finst World War Sultmi Ahd«il 
Hamid of Turkey joined the Gennane 
and isaued on appeal to all the Muslims 
to rise in jihad against Britain, the 
British were* only too eager to turn to 
Hussein for help. He could now bargain; and 
he did. Protracted negotiations fqjlowed. The 
British eventually agreed in secret to the 
formation on the Arabian Peninsula of a single, 
unified Arab kingdom under Hussein subject 
only to certain reservations regarding the British 
dominant influence in the Baghdad province 
and the traditional French interests in the area. 
Later in the year, Hussein proclaimed himself 
King of the Arabs, and with the help of Britons 
like T- E. Lawroucc launched u revolt against 
the Turks. Nationalism and unity for the first 
time appeared to the Arabs as a live, immediate, 
j)ractical jiroposition. 

But disillusion was in store for the Arabs. 
For they had reckoned without the ambivalence 
of the British diplomacy and its makers. That 
was truly characteristic of the Arab mind which, 
according to a luodein Arab thinker, is swayed 
more by words than by ideas, and more by 
ideas than by facts. Between 1914 and 1918 
the Foreign OfiSce in liondon, the Arab Bureau 
in Cairo and the British Indian Government in 
New Delhi were frequently working at cross- 


lus tbeosy of 

'Pricing and Oalcutia' had ralefsatedb 
far back into tha oblhrioiw tltCNlnaa^; 

ooimnuaist schedule. The British, too 
the Fi^encb, thus emerged as the paranuHist 
power in the Arab world. Masters of the teehiri> 
que of divide and rule, they played their patt 
extremely well. It only whetted the Arid> 
appetite for unity and freedom. 

In 1919, came the provocative An|^- 
Freneh agreement on Syria confirming the 
Sykes-Picot arrangement. The Arab forces arid 
nationalists in Damascias with, paradoxical^ 
enough, British approval proclaimed Hussein’s 
two sons—^the stormy petrels of the Araib 
revolt—^Abdullah and Feisal as Kings of Iraq 
and Syria, respectively. Then followed the 
Great Power agreement placing Palestine and 
Iraq under the British, and Syria and the 
Lebanon under the French mandatory rule. 
Soon after, the French forces marched on 
Damascus. Feisal had to flee for his life. 

The mandate over Iraq provoked a fierce three- 
month long rebellion which cost the British 
£40 million to quell. To pacify the people, the 
British proposed and the bulk of the populace 
accepted Feisal as constitutional monarch under 
the British overlordship. Foreign affairs and 
finance were in the hands of the British till 


j)urposes and often ignorant of each other’s 1932 when Iraq became the first free Arab 
moves in West Asia. Within a few months of country to join the League of Nations. For 
their agreement with the Arabs, the British were more than a decade, Feisal successfully held a 
signing the Sykes-Picot Agreement with the delicate balance between the British and the 


French and the Czarist Russia under which Arab extremists. 


Iraq minus Mosul and Jordan were to pass 
under the British, Syria plus Mosul and the 
Lebanon under the French mandate, and Pales¬ 
tine under an international regime. The 
Agreement was kept a closely guarded secret; 
it was only when the Bolsheviks after the war 
published its text to spite the allies that the 
world came to know of its existence. 

The allied victory pushed the Turks back 
to their geographic home. The Arabs, liberated 
mainly with alien help, could not but continue 
to breathe in the climate of dependence. The 
Americans before long relapsed into their tradi¬ 
tional isolationism. Lenin in the north was 
bui^ trith consolidating tha gains of revolution; 


Emir Abdullah appeared in Transjordan to 
engineer an armed rebellion against the French 
in Syria. The British offered to recognise him 
instead as the Emir of Transjordan under British 
protection to which he readily agreed in 1922. 
The British persuaded the League of Nations to 
make Transjordan immune from the provisions 
of the mandate allowing Jewish immigration 
and land-purchase. Renamed Jordan, it became 
completely independent a few years 

By stubbornly opposing the Jewish inunir 
gration into Palestine, Hussein, the King of 
Arabs, . ali^ted British sympathi^. .By 
anc^ating to i himself the CalipWte of Islim he 
aroused intense jealousy of other Arab rulers, 
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ee|^eoifti}y of Abdvi Axis Ibn Stt^d of Nejd, his pardising its otwi vital idterests it had .seo^fetd 
eMtwhile foe who had earlier , beaten bAck an by treaties with the newly-liberated oountaSe*. • 
8 tli«!k iv Abdull^. On U«t Hu.- .hibboB. W 

hjd Nigd. Abdul A.« 0 , Novanber 2. 1917, Brt: 

nvndud m 19M. Hu«.m abdi^ted aid Dwlaration prdolifan. 

tofy MtM of Islam were added to Abdul B^tiah favour the etdabliehmat 

Aaias r^bns, later renamed baudi Arabia. In paie,ti„e,„f ^ "national home" tor tje Jew., 
Mmn or Bnti.h reci«n.tion-he wa. an old safe-guaMing the “Ll and 

friend of the Briti.li who h^ reiiiamed luke- ^ non-Jews. Fjom the 

wmm in the w_ar beeau« of hi. end with Hoe- equivocation of thi. Declaration have .temmed 
«;m_he ag.-.>ed to the Britieh demarcation of ^ 

lu. frontier, with Ira, and Jordan. A balance „ution.li«« defying solution. Further 

of pmyer wa. thus achieved on the Peninsula, clarifications only made the confusion worM. 
Ihe freedom urge m Bgypt became power- BTiilc the Jews asserted that 

yociierous a ter the First World War. In Palestine as envisaged in the Declaration would 
im, the British unilaterally proclaimed ^ Ei,gi8„d jg English," the 

Itgyptian independence reserving for fntiiro vehenientlv ojiposcd any such interpre- 

setllcment the questions of the Sudan, the ,ation. They ^aw in.Zionism a foe more deadly 
security of the British imperial coiumunicn- ^..d histiiig'than the imposition of European 
tions. defence and the protection of alien rcsi- „„ this country or that. So imbued were 
dente and native minorities. The Egyptians, they with the absolute justice of their cause 
iiuwevcr, continued to agitnte till 1936 when a t|,„t they refuseil to foresee any possibility of 
regular Auglu-Egyptian treaty was coucKuled 
provklitjg for twentj- years’ alliance betewcen 

the signatories and terminating the liritish tiom H)20 onwards violent outbursts in 

milituiy occupation of Egypt. Palestine became a normal permanent feature. 

„„ ... n 1 , ,, , . 1922, the British issued a policy statement 

Ihe Imloiy o be hrencli ill byna and elarifying that they had pledged not to coii- 
the U'bmian was little d.ftcrmit f.oiu that ol p8,,,y„,, national home bat 

the British ciscwlierc in West Asia, lolteil out ercate a .Icwish national home tit Pales- 

ol compiiHwiicy by a powerful mbellion m ^ 

hyria- in 1925, the French too decided on a p^tish declaration maintaining that 

policy of rivoneilialioi. and appeasement. In ji,,, establishment of Jewish national home in 
I9d6, during the Popular Irimt Government of pa,ee,,iaa a-ould not bo allowed to take preee- 
-eon Blum, tlwy negotiated flir a treaty rela- d,.„ce over the BritUh obligation towards the 
lionsinp with Syria and the Dbanon, eonced- „on.}cws in Palestine. The phenomenal rise 
ing a substantial measure o independence to (he Jewish immigraUon into Palestine (bv 
them and proiiiisiog French sponsors^up for ijjg „,air annual influx was touehiug thi 
toeir aihnissioB into the League of Nations, a land of a milUon and a 

The treaties, diwimilar though they were h. ^aif souls) cauiwd by the increased perseeu- 
eertain rMpects, were ratihed by the Synan Jews in Nasi Germany, provoked 

and the LehMese Parliaments but unfortu- the most bitter and violent Arab resistance, 
na^y the Blum Govemm^t fell before ttor The two-month long Arab general strike was 
ratification by the French National Assembly. ,„„„„ad by a rising that 20,000 Tommie, failed 
Thus by 1936, both the British and the to quell completely; the advent of the Second* 
French had by and large pacified the Arab World War alone could put it in cold stor^e. 
national sentiment except in Palestine. Hav- The Jews felt sure that the revolt was British 
ing divided the Arabs into artificial and nmtu- inspired. It had also inflamed the Arab pas- 
ally suspicious principalities, the West could sions everywhere. c 

well iffoid to magnanimous withont ‘ ieo- The British tried to pacify the Arab ssnti- 
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meat. tihiQr Ut^, sf^Mgk 

have backed cnit q{ <^[ieir eotamitmeat to the 
Jews, Resides jt would have beeu. utteajly, in¬ 
human. Btitish Royal Commission found 
out in 1937 tkat the Balfouc Heolaration was 
hopelessly unrealisable; it recommended parti¬ 
tion of Palestine into Arab and Jewish states. 
When the war eame, the British convened a 
round table conference to which, besides the 
Jews and Arabs of Palestine, were invited the 
Arab delegates from Egypt and Iraq. An 
agreed solution having failed to materialise, 
the British unilaterally issued the White Paper 
of 1039, embodying the British intention to 
set up within ten years an independent Pal(‘s- 
tine Stale, both the Arabs and the Jews shar¬ 
ing in its government. In the meantime Jewish 
immigration was limited to 150,000 and land- 
purchase by them in certain arc&s was i)rohi- 
bited. The Arabs, how'cver. remained sullen 
and unsatisfied. 

All through the Second World War, the 
Arab Governments remained passive and un- 
eormuitted, if not actually liostile towards the 
allies; the Arabs were constantly fed by anti- 
British and jinti-Ji'Avish propaganda broadcast 
of the Grand Mufti of .ferusakra from the 
(Icrman radio, exliorting them to rise in revolt 
against the British and to kill the Jews because 
it would please God, religion and history. They 
clo<“larcd war against the Axis only in March 
1945 when the allied victory appeared round 
the corner. The Jews actively sided with the 
allies; they thus acquired the military exjicri- 
ence and skill that stoo<l them in good stead 
after the war. 

As the war drew near its end, the British, 
still by far the most, experienced and astute 
diplomats of the w'orld, conceived of a masti'* 

‘ plan to hinge the Arab world on to the chariot 
of a pro-British alliance. Thus was founded 
in Cairo on March 22, 1946 the Arab 
League. It was the rudimentary form of the 
United Arab nation that had impelled the Arabs 
ever- since their modern reawakening. But the 
British move suffered from one lacuna; it 
reckoned without the deep-rooted anti-West 
^entimmit born of a generation of Arab die- 
trust. Even th«r subsequent role in thoexpul* 
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Jhe jffwUi of in^ejjMudeiuie'lo A 
failed to penetrate the solid omst of 
feeling ^compassing the Ari^ 

In the post-war Arab Worlds Failestiiiia!'^^' 
came the burning issue of Arab nktidnallstiift. 
During the wof, out of the six million fOid^ a; 
half of the pre-war Ccmtinental Jews, 
physically liquidated over five million.. 
them who were left and saved by mirai^ 
from the most poignant human catastre^her, 
Europe looked like a vast graveyard and Palest 
tine the only haven of security—^in the lo®i 
run. Milk of human kindness flowed for them/ 
The British, though not without reluctance, at 
l.ist agreed to partition Palestine to carve’ Gvt 
the Jewish State of Israel and w'ithdraw. The 
Arab Ijcague proclaimed its intention to pre¬ 
vent by force the creation of Israel. On the 
night following the official proclamation ol 
the birth of Israel, the Arab armies from the 
neighbouring countries crossed the Israeli bor¬ 
ders. They were badly mauled. Rent by acute 
local aiul dynastic rivalries, they failed to 
evolve ally proper co-ordination. But for the 
intervention of the United Nations, Israeli 
borders would h.'vve greatly advanced. 

The Arab defeat marked the turning poinc 
in tlu‘ evolution of Arab nationalism. It ex- 
l)Osed the inherent weaknesses from which the 
Arab regimes suffered. The internal stability 
of many ah Arab country seemed to be in jeo¬ 
pardy front the resultant frustration and dis¬ 
illusion. The ruling circles began to find it 
more discreet to divert the gaze of the people 
in outward directions, The Arab world was itch¬ 
ing for the second round tgainst Israel whose 
disappearance became an article of the Arab 
faith. It was tlic touch-stone on which the 
Arabs came to test their friends and foes. King 
Abdullah of Jordan was murdered because ho 
was suspected of lacking in anti-Jewish fer¬ 
vour. King Paroiik was thrown out because he 
was friendly to the pro-Jewish British. When 
King Ibn Saud called for a holy war agaloist 
Israel—^“a cancer to the human body’!-?-.and 
the sacrifice Of ten millicm Arabs, if necesMij^r 
out of the total fifty million and odd» 
only giving; vent* to the innennOst thou^ta of 




bhe humitia^ Aritbs. «eoiiihc»t whibh 

Arab governments could nt alford not ifo share 
pablfcly. 

The discovery of oil in the Arab world 
greatly influenced the national consciousness 
of the Arabs. It had at the same time pro¬ 
vided a potent economic argument for Arab 
unity, since oil was found only ia some of the 
Arab countries. Primarily a wartime deve¬ 
lopment, its importance could hardly be exag¬ 
gerated. Whereas West Asia produced 16 mil¬ 
lion tons of crude oil in 1338, its production in 
1356 exceeded <163 million tons wliich amounts 
to 64.6 per cent of the then total world pro¬ 
duction. Not only that, but also whereas till 
1929, of the 50,398 exploratory wells drilled in 
the United States over 95 per cent brought no 
results (the disproportion having considerably 
increased since), in Saudi Arabia no more than 
160 exploratory wells fully tapped the entire 
oil resources there. Besides, in contrast to the 
average daily output of 2 tons per well else¬ 
where and 25 tons per well in Venczuella, the 
West Asian average was more than a 1,000 tons 
of crude oil per well per day. Tlie Arabs 
rightly felt much more important and powerful 
than others were prone to admit. 

■ Nevertheless, the Arab world continues to 
be a vast sea of seething discontent and in¬ 
stability. Underdeveloped industry and primi¬ 
tive agriculture do not provide sufficient em¬ 
ployment opportunities to the rapidly expand¬ 
ing middle classes imbued with new urges ard 
aspirations derived from cinema, radio, press 
and widespread education even amongst women 
who arc emerging out of the traditional seclu¬ 
sion. The lower classes continue to be steeped 
in grinding poverty, appalling ignorance and 
almost universal illiteracy. The fabulous oil 
royalties only go to enrioli the royal personal 
fortunes. Politics has become a close pre¬ 
serve of a corrupt plutocracy. Governments fall 
as easily as they come into power. 

The Arab rulers are acutely divided and 
their hatred for each other knows no bound. 
Danger to their own regimes alone impels them 
to seek each othej^s friendship. A unified Arab 
State must make in the long run short shrift of 
^most *of thorn but they must' not relent in their 


championship of Arab unity. In'faeij, vea^ 
ruling house, rtoral or plebian, is seeldng’ to 
achieve it at the cost of others. West Asia 
has become a world where there is little seottri^ 
but plenty of opportunity. It is waitii^ like 
ripe fruit to fall- into the lap of the Nassers and 
Kuwatlies iif they only play their ga&e iri as 
shrewd and masterly a manner as th^ seem to 
have been doing hitherto. 

The gushing oil wells and lack of stability 
have sucked West Asia right into the vortex of 
international diplomacy. The British and the 
French were already there. TIks Americans 
came during and after the Second World War. 
In 1943, a U.S. Senate Committee presided 
over by the then Senator Truman, apprehending 
inadequacy of indigenous American oil re¬ 
sources, recommended '‘full diplomatic back¬ 
ing'* to the U.S. nationals for “large-scale 
expansion” of their foreign oil holdings. Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt finalised an oil deal with Ibn 
Saud at the time of the Yalta meet, and Presi¬ 
dent Truman managed a major oil concession 
for the Americans in the Anglo-Iranian oil 
crisis. No longer locked up in the traditional 
isolationist traps, the Americans became a grand 
presence in the Arab world. They provided 
West Asia’s only hope to economic betterment 
in the near and foreseeable future. 

The Soviet Union could hardly remain 
behind. With Peking already fallen and Cal¬ 
cutta being the immediate target (at any rate 
in 1948), the West Asian landmass was no 
longer lost in the oblivious comers of the world 
Communist scliedulc. The stationing of the 
Soviet troops in north Iran during the war 
made it easy for the Kremlin to spread its in¬ 
fluence through Peace Councils and other front 
organisations that began to crop up in the Arab 
world. But Stalin had to withdraw his forces; 
having little immediate stake in the Arab 
world, he chose not to provoke a world conflict 
in West Asia at a time when major gains were 
acorueing to him both in the East and the West* 
He could very well afford to wait and see. 

The West has extended vast economic and 
military aid to some of the Arab countries like 
Iraq, Jordan and Saudi Arabia. It has as well 
witnessed ^ oaergtsnoe of a»ti*W<wt, 



like those in Egjrpt, g^rria and Iraq, VTith 40 from the immediate peril. Of th^ 
per cent of the entire Arab population living tries, Iraq alone took courage to be a ' 

within her borders, by extending unstinted Pact participant. That rile suffered primarily'; 
support and asylum to ^e North African Arabs on that count is no secret. 


fighting against the French, by consistently 
opposing the British, and by constantly clamour¬ 
ing and preparing for the second rpund against 
Israel, Egypt has become by far the most im¬ 
portant Arab power. Psychologically, Egyptian 
and Arab nationalisms have become two streams 
running into and out of one another. Over a 
million Arab refugees from Israel—^half of them 
living in Jordan to which were added the Arab 
areas of Palestine—desperately waiting to re¬ 
enter their lost homos, have provided Egypt 
with an effective handle against the govern¬ 
ments that refuse to accept the Egyptian supre¬ 
macy. The Western effort to rehabilitate them 
permanently in their new homes has evoked 
little if not hostile response. Iraq, the tradi¬ 
tional rival of Egypt for Arab leadership and 
the West’s main hope in the Arab world, has 
effectively been swept aside. 

The West Asian and the world develop¬ 
ments during the past decade and more have 
made the Arab world a hotbed of international 
intrigue. The dice is, however, loaded heavily 
against the West. For the West not only 
appears to the Arabs as an imperialist—as in 
Algeria—it as well refuses to help the Arabs 
prepare and equip for the second round with 
Israel. Jordan and Saudi Arabia, so abundantly 
aided by the West, have scrupulously avoided 
any link with the Baghdad Pact which has be¬ 
come all the more taboo since the Anglo-French 
police action against Egypt. Jordan had, in 
fact, expelled the British commander of the 
Arab Legion who helped her to possess one 
of the finest fighting forces in the Arab world. 
That she recently invited the British para¬ 
troopers to land and stay in Jordan was only 
due to the monarch’s anxiety to save his throne 


The Soviet Union is singularly free from the 
handicaps the West suffers from. She has omt- 
sistently harped upon the anti-West theibes in 
her propaganda floods directed to the Arab 
world. Having nothing to lose in an armed 
conflict in West Asia, and having no political 
pressure or moral compunction to be fair to the 
Jews, the Soviet Union has plentifully supplied 
the Egyptians and the Syrians with arms to 
fight against Israel which the Wei^ is rightly 
determined to prevent. That anti-West regimes 
like those of Nasser and Kuwatly should have 
sprearheaded the movement for Arab unity is 
of immense gain to the Soviet Union. She could 
not have wished for a better opportunity to in¬ 
filtrate into the Arab world. Her patience has 
been amply rewarded. 

Democracy in the Arab world is at the 
cross-roads. Its material base—a fairly rapid 
economic advancement, adequate indigenous 
technical know-how, a large number of con¬ 
scientious politicians with vision, and a toler¬ 
ably efficient administration—is the weakest. 
Economically advanced countries can certainly 
make up for some of these shortcomings but 
the danger involved is forbidding. The presence 
of foreign experts will only help revive bitter 
Arab memories. The Western persuation to 
extend frontiers of democracy in friendly Arab 
countries will only add to the anti-West resist¬ 
ance without evoking sympathetic response of 
the Arab in the street. The presence of the 
Soviet influence will end to retard if not actu¬ 
ally undermine the democratic evolution. The 
Arabs are truly sitting on the verge of a live 
crater. 




ODE TO SHELEV 

By KALIDAS RAY 


iSave the Ocean vast that soul so great 
who else could have borne and held 
In his bosom sublime? 

Is it for this it merged at last 
In the fathomless brine? 

'I'hat soul-sprung voice doth rumble still 
fn the majestic drums of waves 

And surge and swell shore to shore 
With endless rebound. 

Age to age it rolls forth, 

Ebbs anti Hows, far and wide,— 

Assumes forms, e’er-new and varied; 

And fashioned in mighty melodies, 

Hymns the world’s rebirth. 

Its echo is carried to the core of the Conchs 
In the bottomless abyss of the sea; 

’Tis blown to-day in a myriad homes 
Upon our Earth; 

Then leaping into space, it explores the Stars 
And litters the beach of heaven 
With dreams of gold, 

—Thy fancies untold. 

Carries Neptune away in his gorgeous car 
Thine creations grand, 

.\nd rolling thro’ the paths of Eternity, 
Resounds evciy aeon and strand, 

n'liY boat had sunk, but not thy creation fine. 
No flood can ever w'reck it, I know. 

It floats for aye furrowing the Sea of Time 

In weather fair and foul, defying storms and 

snow, 


Thy ashes,'great with fire celestial, 

Were washed ashore^— 

The fire that Mediterranean could not quench: 
Nor Oblivion contrive to chill 
The hearts of thy race 

Wherein enshrined, Love arrays thee evermore 
With all its grace. 

Nay, thy bones w'ere not made 
For the victuals of the worms, 

To whiten in the grave obscure. 

That’s why they sought no useless coffin, 
That's why wore they placed on the pyre. 
Like incense on the fire. 

And from off that unextinguished flames, 

As from the crater inexhaustible,— 
Thy spirit is ‘scattered to the world, 

Thy message among mankind. 

Thou Priest of Beauty Intellectual, 

Wooer of Love, and Spirit of Delight! 
Dreamer of dreams and seer of visions. 

No ugly thing couldst thou bear in life. 

Lest infirmity comes and overtakes thco, 
Age and disease cripple thee, 

Thou didst dedicate thy full-blown youth 
With all its splendour rich. 

To Sea and Fire of eternal youth. 

That never know decay. 


—Translated from Bengali by 
Umanath Bhattacharta 
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ENGLISH AMARNATH JHA MEMORIAL 

RAMAYANA: By C. Rajagopalachari. VOLUME, 1967: Edited by K. K. Mehrotra, 
Bhavan’s Book Umvereity ( 4 //). Bharatiya Reader in English, Allahabad University, 
Vidya Bhnvav, Bombay. ' Pp. 357. Price Paoef< viii -f- 394. Price ndt mentioned. 

Rs. 3.00. men in recent years have played such 

This is a reprint of the EnKlL'^h version of ^ conspicuous role in the educational life of 
tile story of Valiniki’s immortol epic published u.P. and for the-matter of that, of India as 
by tile author along with its Tamil original Dr. Amarnath, Appointed Lecturer in Eng- 
serially in two .Soiitli Indian Journals some time lish, Muir Central College in Allahabad Uni- 
back. Written in a simple unaffected style A’^ersity, he ros>? to be the Vice-Chancellor of 
mainly, as the author tolls us in the end Allahabad University in 1938, before he had 
(p. 326), for the benefit of the children, the work completed his thirties. For nearly ten years he 
reflects in many striking episodes of the career of served the University in that capacity and then 
the hero something of the beauty and pathos of became Vice-Chancellor of Benares in 1948 
the great Sanskrit epic. The author has further and pro-Chancellor of Rishikul University in 
earned the gi’atitudo of his readers by occasional 1949 . During this period he served U.P. in 
quotations from the parallel versions of the two other capacities, as Chairman of Public Ser- 
great vernacular poets of mediaeval India, vw., vice Commission, and President of the Eng- 
Tulsidas in the north and Kamban in the South. Rsh Teachers’ Conference at Lucknow; while 
A useful glossary of Sanskrit terms is given at he represented India in international confer- 
thc end. On one important point the reviewer ences such as the International Universities 
hiH no other choice than to join issue with the Conference in 1934, the Preparatory Comrais- 
author. Sri Rajagopalachari has left out com- gjon of Unesco, Paris, 1947. 
plctcly the story of the Uttarakanda with its This eminence was won primarily by his 
narrative of the tragedy of the last phase of the versatility of intellect, catholicity of temper 
career of Sita. This Is justified purely on and administrative keenness. How far inheri- 
psychological grounds. For, as the author says tance facilitated his elevation (as it did cons- 
•'d. 327). '‘Although there is beauty in the picuously elsewhere) is a matter best known 
Uttarakanda, I must say my heart rebels to those conversant with the affairs of AHaha- 

against it.We may take it that it mir- bad University. Long before his eketion as 

"ors the voiceless and endless suffering of our Vice-Chancellor, when Sir Philip Hartog 
womenfolk.” On the other hand, one cannot accosted him, after being introduced by 
but highly appreciate the spirit reflected in the Dr. Sapru, as the Vice-Chancellor, he blandly 
author’s statement (preface, p. viii) that the replied, “not yet.” 

writing of the two books wherein he hae retold Dr. Amarnath along with his illustrious 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayarm is in leather Dr. Oanganath, governed Allahabad 
his opinion the best service he has rendered to University for twenty years and contributed to 
his people in the course of a busy life during a making Allahabad a leading centre of learning. 
?reat and eventful period of Indian history. Amarnath, as Vice-Chancellor," enjoyed a pres- 
For, as he finely observes, “The real need of tige in Allahabad which is said to be next only 
the hour is a re-communion between us and the ^bat of the two colossi of our time, Jawahar- 
sages of our land, sq that the future may be j^i x^ehru and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. , 

built on rock and not on sand.” Yet as vhfwed by his friends and admirers 

tr. N. Gboshal in the volutne nndm* review, his was a singular 
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personality. In his command over the whole 
range of ^glish literature excluding perhaps 
that of the modem times (the writings of whom 
he sweeps aside as those of the “Futurists, the 
Iraagists and the Transcendentalists”), he had 
few equals among his contemporaries. His pri¬ 
vate collection of books on Enelish litera¬ 
ture was the most distinguished that any pro¬ 
fessor ever had. As one of his admirers writes, 
several Publishing Houses in India and abroad 
sent him books on particular subjects as soon 
as they were published, so that sometimes he 
received three or four copies of the same book 
from different sources. His interest in Music 
and Fine Arts was great. He encouraffcd the 
scheme of a Music Department in Allahabad 
University and Music Conferences held in 
Allahabad received a good deal of patronage 
from him. With his knowlegc of Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Urdu, Beneali, Enelish and his own 
vernacular, Maithili, he felt as much at home 
in the ‘Kavi Sammilan’ as in the mushaira of 
Urdu poets. He spoke Enelish with case and 
grace, so that he was complimented by a croup 
of Enelishmen after a speech with the v'ords; 

“He speaks Enelish much better than many 
in our own universities.” 

His articles on Rudyard KivUng, Raroiini 
Naidu’s Poetry, Appeal of English Literature 
and some other essays are proofs of his keen¬ 
ness as a literary critic nnd of his competent 
style. Many, however, will differ from him in 
his interpretation of Siva and the Oraes-hopver 
which is rather a mockery of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion than a sympathetic understandine of the 
Hindu mind. Amamath’s was a highly culti¬ 
vated mind, yet strangely enough, he had weak¬ 
ness for show and glamour that recalled the 
Indian Nawabs and their successors in a small 
section of the high-ups in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. This is reflected in an admirer’s casual 
reference 'to his travel in the railway. An 
orderly followed by a pair of porters first 
entered the compartment, carrying all sorts of 
light and heavy travelling equipments, such as 
“rtecl-trunks, leather-attache case, brief case, 
hat-container, thermos, surnhi stand, hold-all 
and what not. When the luggage was arranged, 
and the luxurious bed spread out, came in 
another turbaned peon in scarlet cloth who put 
a number of new and attractive volumes, be¬ 
side the lamp, at the head of the bed.” 

Amamath had an unusual love of flowers. 
It was his practice to fix a rose in his ^tton- 
hole, keep boo^nets of flower on both sides of 
his seat in the ntitomobile. His flair for 
Western mode of living was patent; his English 
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dress was immaculate; Ms ties were of 
taste; and from his lips protruded a fiPe oiff^k 

This prententious exteiior hid the ipnate, 
Brahmanic pride in him. So that in his role as 
the President of the English Teachers Confer¬ 
ence he remarked of Nehru’s English style in 
the following words, “Nehru writes a firm, ner¬ 
vous, vigorous style, with a distinct* literary 
flavour. He can write very poor pros^ halting, 
repeating words and phrases, dragging to un¬ 
necessary length, bordering on boredom” and 
while addressing the Mysore University Con¬ 
vocation he made a slashing attack on the 
Non-violent campaign in rather sarcastic terms; 

“In circumstances like these, it will be the 
negation of wisdom and the height of logical 
imbecility merely to sing hymns and Psalms and 
remind the aggressor of the supreme value of 
human life, the folly of his ways and the attrac¬ 
tions of non-violence peace.” 

Hence the effusive words of an admirer ex¬ 
pressed in the verse 

“Here was a man to hold against the world, 

A man to match the mountains and the sea” 
which is perhaps inapt in the particular case. 
Nevertheless nobody can deny Amarnath’s 
claims to the grateful esteem of the students 
and teachers whose lot it was to receive 
tuition and guidance from him and cer¬ 
tain carping remarks made by B. N. Jha 
about him should have been avoided. The 
reviewer recommends the study of Amarnath’s 
writings to University students. 

N. B. Roy 

ATMABAD: By Lalit Kumar Sen. Das 
Gupta (k Co., Ltd., 54/S, College Street. Pages 
872 D.C. 1/16. Price Rs. 10. 

This is a treatise enquiring into the vali¬ 
dity of faith in the existence of soul and th® 
position of ethical views of man. 

The author has taken great pains and 
searched the store-house of knowledge—^both of 
the East and the West. He has collected valu¬ 
able treasures and has presented quotations 
from various sources in his book. In Indian 
Philosophy faith in God and denial of God 
abounds side by side. In the 19th Century, with 
the rise of science in the West, Atheism and 
Agnosticism became very prominent. Again in 
the 20th Century thinkers were bom upholding' 
faith in God and Soul. They had their oppo¬ 
site camps who denied both. The author has 
taken a survey of all these views as far as i^ac- 
ticable and dealt with them in his book. The 
book is undoubtedly «ncycl<^aedic. Out of tii® 
dO section^, tiie first imn deftl with 



aad in the ihren the author has eummed 
up his viewe, 

I'he present age is prer'eminently an age of 
synthesis. Details and complexities have been 
multiplyi^ on one side and on the other the 
human mind “has been endeavouring to harmo¬ 
nize them. India has all along from the begin¬ 
ning of her hietorj' shown her genius in the 
path of synthesis. In the presentf age a new 
line of synthesis opened out with Rammohun 
and Keshab Chandra, which the latter named 
the New Dispensation. It is undoubtedly a 
new dispensation as its technique and achicve- 
Djents are both new. Sri Aurobindo nicely puts 
it as integration of the intellect, the emotion, the 
iril and the mind, the four margas of yoga, 
Hii'kti. karma, jnana, ethics and aesthetics com¬ 
bined to form the integral sadhan, the n^w 
enchavour at harmony. 

The author has made Upanishad the basis 
of h.8 thesis. He has discussed modern science 
and philosophy in the light of the Upanishads. 
And again he has put the seareh-light of modern 
thoughts on the Upanishads to make them own. 

The book is written in lucid Bengali. The 
author has coined many new temos to express 
his views. Printing and get-up of the book are 
good. It is expected that the book will be wel¬ 
come and useful to thoughtful readers and 
students of philosophy. 

Sati Kumab, Ciiatterji 

EVOLUTIONARY SPIRITUALISM: By 
Svmmi Ramananda, M.A. Published by 
Sadhava Karyalaya, BiUispur, U.P., N. E. 
Rly. Pp. 160. Price Rs. 2/- 

As this book has no index of contents, it 
seems to be hastily printed and published. 
May I conjecture, if there be a printers’ devil 
there.must be a publishers’ devil. If both join 
hands Uie book-business is going to be doomed. 
Evi»^ |>ttMish'er sho|ild bear in mind that pub¬ 
lication is a sacred service to the nation and 
any flaw in it is a criminal dis-service. 

The author of this book is a Master of 
Arts of some Indian University and the author 
of a dozen Hindi books and four English books. 
Insides the one under review. In this book he 
deals with the problem and process of evolution 
in its multifarious aspects in the light of Indian 
thought. The chapters on Reincarnation, 
Karma, Prana, the Divine and Ultimate Rea¬ 
lity are thoughtfully written. The treatment 
Appears to be hackneyed and commonplace. 
The author takes the standpoint of spiritual 
^'olotioB and refutes the materialistic view. 

3e ddSnes .Prana as aaimia oharaoterised by 



the externiU functions of inhalatlm; 

halation. In our opinion, Indian 
Prana and the western definition of Lw ' ^ 
not synonymous, smee Prana is connic and 
like the thread of a garland upholds the Uni¬ 
verse. The last chapter on Karma ends with 
tho sentence, 'Wisdom is the state of ifotrma- 
less activity.’ ‘Karmaless activity,* I aim 
afraid, is not a very happy wording. What he' 
means to say is ‘naiskarmya,’ but it is a state 
which is desireless, not ‘Karmaless’. In 
state of wisdom Karma is there, but it is nis- 
karma, not prompted by desire. 

SWAMI jAGAmiSWARAKAMDA 

GA^HI THE PATRIARCHrRy Dr. B. 
Pattabhi Sitaramaya o,nd C. N. Zutaki„ 
M.A., D.Litt. (Col.). Published by Hans 
Raj Sharma and Sms, 62, Esplanade Road, 
Delhi. Price not mentioned. 

Gandhi, “the greatest man of our genera¬ 
tion,” is also among the Immortals of History. 
But for him the Indian independence might 
have been delayed for years, if not generations. 
It is yet a paradox that India has all but for¬ 
gotten the ideals of the Father of the Nation. 
A new generation is rising to whom Gandhi is 
only little more than a name. 

“Gandhi,” the authors point out, **wa8 
one of those who strove and tried and reaebed 
the height of greatness. By sheer love and ser¬ 
vice, he became as great a saint and teacher as 
Gautam Buddha.” Gandhi, in fact, was a 
statesman among saints and a saint among 
statesmen. In the words of a biographer, “The 
prophet and the practical statesman met ib 
Gandhi. The prophet had hie eyes on the Ulti¬ 
mate. When the latter in him came to the fore, 
he became the leader of men, the unquestioned 
general, who led his hosts to victory. When 
the former prevailed, he became the ‘voice in 
the Wilderness,’ biding his time.” He raised 
politics to the level of religion. He acclaimed 
Truth as the only God and Non-violence was 
his only form of worship. 

Gandhi the Patriarch is a very timely and 
useful publication. Meant for juvenile and 
adolescent readers, it is sure to be read with 
ipterest and profit by the grown-ups as well. 

It gives a brief outline of Gandhi’s teachings 
and principles, his progranmie and technique. 

A number of Appendices—six in all—a glossary 
of Sanskrit and Hindusthani words and « 
bibliography enhance the value of the. volume 
under review, , 
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Wc congratulate the authors and publi¬ 
shers on having brought out a handy volume 
of interest and importance. 

S. B. Moo^iheeji 

STimiES IN PRACTICAL RANKING; 
By Parimal Chandra Kar, M.Com., and 
Kamal Kumar Chose, M.Com. The Post- 
Graduate Book Mart, 55, Mahatma Gandhi 
Hoad, Calctta-9. 1958. Pp. 115. Ks. 6.00. 

This is a digest intended for stutlents of 
commerce and banking—but with a dilTeronce 
in that the authors have sought to utilise fcli'C 
cfucstion and answer form to acquaint their 
rather impatient readers with the different 
autlioritics on the subject so that tliosc who 
may form an abiding interest in the subject 
would get inticli valuable eluo to further and 
more serious study. 

SUBHASH (hrANDHA Sarkkr 

THE MEASUREMENT OF UTILITY: 
By Dr. Topas Mazumdar. Published by Mac¬ 
millan tt' Co. Ltd., London. Price ISs. 6d. 
Pages J/fQ. 

In the words of the author, ‘The study is 
designed to he mainly a methodological contri¬ 
bution to utility (economic welfare). It is not 
a study in welfare economics.’ An enquiry has 
been made into the meaning and operational 
consequences of th(> concept of measnreablc 
utility in economics. Controversy is going 
on for the last quarter of a century over the 
measurability, anrl the author in Id's attempt 
at solution, in the w-ords of Prof. Zioncl 
Robbins, “has shown great courage and great 
devotion to the pursuit of abstract truth.’’ 

Dr. Mazumdar examines in detail the posi¬ 
tions of Marshall, Hicks, Ramuelson, i\forgcn- 
rtem and Von Neumann—^their view's are com¬ 
pared and contrasted. The views of those who 
believe in cardinal hypothesis are set side by side 
With those of ordinalist. In course of argument, 
legitimacy of introspection in the analysis of 
choice and valuation comes in. The question of 
psychological analysis of the eonnimer’s be¬ 
haviour is given serious consideration. The 
author seeks to establish the superior claims of 
instrospectivc methods and an ordinal rather 
than cardinal ranking of utilities. Again to 
quote Prof, Robbins “I confess I find his main 
position, midway between the extremes of flat- 
footed cardinalism at the one end and radical 
behavkiurism at the otlier, one which is con¬ 
genial and convincing.” 


The book is extremely valuable for its clear 
presentation of the different points of view of 
this controversial subject and even to those 
who do not accept the position taken by the 
author, it will be a thought-provoking study. 
Indeed it is a valuable addition to the litera¬ 
ture on the subject. 

A. B. DUtta 

a 

HINDI 

HINDI SAHITYA KE NAVIN DHARA- 
YEN: A symposium by Vishnu Prabhakar, 
Nagendra, Udayshankar Bhatt and Rama- 
chandra Twari. Publications Division, Minis¬ 
try of Information and Broadcasting, Delhi-8. 
Pp. SI. Price six annas. 

Four rc'prosentutivc writers in Hindi—a 
story-writer, a poet, a playwright and a nove- 
li.st—•have written about tlie now tendencies in 
their rc.«pcctive fields in current Hindi litera¬ 
ture with vision as well as wisdom and vigour. 
A very informative and significant pamphlet, 
indeed. The repre.soiilative.s of the various 
regional literatures and the State Governments 
eoueerned will do well to emulate the commend¬ 
able example of their Hindi counterparts and 
the present publishers. 

VIDHATA K.I BHUL: By Jyotindranath. 
Rajcndra Prakash, Patna-4. Pp. 170. Price 
Rs. 2. 

A collection of fifteen short storie.s by a 
writer, who is comparatively new in the field 
btit one who has already proved his mettle in 
his previous collection, Pret ki Chhuya. His 
outstanding virtue is uncanny directness and 
engaging simplicity in handling situations and 
characters. For example, in Pati-patni and 
Nari ki Mamata the problems (or plots) are 
raised and resolved in a manner, which is free 
from strains and stress of any kind. Fact and 
fancy are fused in due and delightful propor¬ 
tions, so that reading the stories, the reader is 
constrained to say, “Well, such is life.” 

G. M. 

SIKSHAMB VIVEK: SIKSHAKA 

VIKASH: By K. G. Mashruwalla. Navafivan 
Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedahad. March, 1956. 
Rs. J|g(- and 1\4\- only. 

These tw’o are companion volumes. Shri K.* 
G. Mashruwalla has been a well-known asso¬ 
ciate of Mahatma Gandhi who had enjoyed a 
position of trust among the select in his circle 
and who by questions and reasoning cleared up > 
what might have seemed obscure in his teach¬ 
ings. These two boolto belong to the 
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education. Hie first is concerned with the fun¬ 
damentals of educati^, And it' odnsists of ^three 
parts—the philosophical Dspe^t^ ih$ patterns of, 
activity, and some discussions of proolems. 
The second concerned with the development 
of education—from Sabarmati to Sevagram, and 
it has a foreword contributed by Shri Narhari 
Parekh on the topics of nayee tajim and self- 
help, and some notes on the lesson of history. 
The book has, naturally enough, two parts—^thc 
first concerned with Sabarmati, the second with 
Sevagram. 

Both these books are compiled mainly from 
Mashruwalla’s old writings—with modifications 
here and there. They arc valuable contribution 
to the educational thought of our country and 
they deserve to be translated into other Indian 
languages. They have, besides, a historical 
importance, tracing the development of basic 
education in the momentous days of intense- 
national activity. 

P. R. Skn 


GujAiun 

^ Dr, KUherdav 

CfHilda. PubliMhed ^ ^ Nuargopacharch 
Mandal, Bombay. 1951. Printed at the Rupam 
Printing Press. Thick paper cover, with iUif 
illustration of a honey-comb on a tree. Pp. S7t 
Price four annas. . . , 

The Nature Cure Society of Bombay, Ims 
been publishing tiny little hand-books dn the 
use and abuse of Natural Foods, such as ihilk 
curds and honey. This little booklet'deals with 
honey and its manufacturer, the busy bee^ Afid 
its factory, the honey-comb, its usjjs and dories 
for preserving health are given. The 
the structure of that body of the bee are giye)^ 
and also how the insect manufactures hop^. 
Its sting contains poison and so does honey 
contain poison, though in a dormant stgte; t^ie 
reason as to why the poison is there being th^t 
the bee extracts its food from harmless as iyfeU 
as poisonous flowers like Dhutura .' It Is, 
on the whole, a very informative produc¬ 
tion . 

K. M. Jy 


JUBT PUBLISHED 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 
NEW DISCOVERIES 

By MARIE LOUISE BURKE 

A NEW APPROACH TO THE MESSAGE OF SwAMI VlVEKANANDA 

The author discusses the hithertoforc unknown facts regarding the SwamijPs 
first sojourn in the U.S.A. She substantiates her treatise quoting relevant 
material from the American Press of those days and other prominent 
personalities acquainted with Swami Yivekananda. 

"1 have a message to the West as Buddha had a message to the East*' 

—Swami Vivekananda 

Royal octavo Pages: 639+xix Price: Rs. 20 

' Neatly printed on good paper and excellently got up 

With 39 illustrations including the fine frontispiepe of Sri Ramakrishna and 
some portraits of Swami Vivekananda. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA : WELUNCTON LANE, CALCUTTA»13 



Indian Periadicals 


Are We Dbsipating Our Moral Patrimory? 

In the course of an article in the Aryan 
Path Dr. Alexander F. Skutch observes : 

We owe to our remote ancestors ail those 
modes of feeling and behaviour which bind 
men together^ making of a society an organic 
unity rather than a mechanical aggregtion 
of self-seeking men ; but our present social 
arrangements do nothing to augment this 
precious moral heritage. On the contary, 
they are slowly but surely dissipating it^ 
thereby undermining the innate foundations 
of any society to which a generous man 
would care to belong. In the absence of 
these ancestral sentiments, social living can 
be based only on an endless minute cal¬ 
culation of debits and credits—a situation 
so nauseating that a self-respecting person 
might prefer to dwell as a hermit in the 
wilderness. 

• • Diverted from its original function of 
supporting the life of the community, our 
primitive impulse to help those around us 
finds certain minor outlets. The fir^t of 
these is the exchange of gifts. In the more 
prosperous ranks of society, vast sums are 
spent on presents for weddings, anniversa¬ 
ries of all sorts and festive occasions of 
religious or national significance. While 
some of these gifts are of service to the 
recipients, a considerable share of them are 
neither useful nor beautiful ; so that the 
traffic in these things greatly increases the 
waste of a society that is already inordinately 
wasteful. The obligation to give presents 
becomes for many, especially for those 
whose relatives and friends happen to bo 
more prosperous than themselves, a heavy 
economic burden ; and much calculation 
may be required to find means to purchase 
all the ^fts which are expected by one’s 
oircle of intimates in course of a year. 
For from easing life or diverting one’s 
attention from monetary considerations, the 
practice of exchangeing presents tends on the 
whole* to make, life more biudensome and to 
tttensify odr preocoupadon with the money. 


The second substitute for free oc^opera- 
tion is almsgiving, in modern times ndscalled 
charity. The bestowal of money or goods 
upon the indigent has often been regarded, 
especially in Muhammedan countries, as a 
means of purifying one’s wealth—which 
seems to be a tacit admission that a large 
share of wealth is ill-gotten. Thereby we 
correct, in a pitiful manner, a small fraction 
of the ills for which our economic activites 
are responsible. Morally and spiritually, an 
ounce of free co-operation in a common 
endeavour is worth a ton of almsgiving. Moral 
relations are ideally reciprocal, involving 
the mutual efforts of intelligent beings to 
attain and preserve harmony with each other; 
whereas the dispensing of alms is a wholly 
one-sided relationship. We tend to view 
as equals those with whom wc freely engage 
in a common endeavour, but as inferiors 
those who subsist on our bounty. Thus 
free co-operation increases that love and 
respect for our fellows which is an e-sential 
part of charity in the proper meaning of the 
word, while almsgiving makes a truly chari¬ 
table attitude more difficult to preserve. 

Not the least unfortunate of the effects 
of money is the perversion of values 
for which it is responsible. The habit of 
assessing in terms of a medium of exchange 
all the services that we perform or require, 
everything that we supply to others or 
procure for ourselves, inevitable under 
modern conditions of life, leads us to under¬ 
value fho e goods on which it is hardly 
possible to set a price. Yet it is univci'-ally 
recognized by men of fine sensibilities that 
the highest and most enduring of all the ■ 
values which we can experience fall into 
this class of things for which it is impossible 
to assign a pecuniary eqniv.«lent, and for i 
this reason the ignorant and the vulgar oaa 
hardly avoid undervaluing them. The paper 
notes which today are everywhere the 
principal medium of exchange adre m^ 
tokens, and feMT qf us takq the tfonbl^ .to 
learn'WhWbh^ those we are c^&sWei^' : 





aad.s^ndifig ue backed by an equivalent 
of gold or silver in the pubfie treasury. In 
many cottages they are not so supported. 
It is obvious that when one takes as bis 
standard Of values something which is 
intrinsically valueless^ bis sense of values 
will be profoundly distorted. 

This perversion of values * makes men 
easy dupes of unprincipled people whose only 
motive in serving their fellows is to Bll 
their own pockets. We arc oifered all sorts 
of unecessary, worthless or even harmful 
goods, and ingenious methods are employed 
to overcome our resistance and make us buy 
what we do not really desire or need. There 
is nothing so ugly or injurious, no deed so 
vile or disgraceful, that somebody will not 
offer to provide or. perform it for a price. 
On the other hand, those who have contri¬ 
buted most to their fellows have often 
received no remuneration, or at mo.st the 
pittance they needed to support life. 

Thus money, which was apparently first 
coined by the Indians, is one of those 
brilliant inventions, of which we have too 
many examples, which in the long run create 
more difficult problems than they solve. 
It facilitates industry and commerce on a 
large scale, but at the price of introducing 
a subtle poison into human relations. If it 
docs not create, it at least exacerbates 
avarice, envy and pride while it tends to des¬ 
troy g >od will and mutual helpfulness among 
men. A society without a medium of ex¬ 
change must bfe held together by the loyalty, 
friendliness and free co-operation of its 
members ; with such a medium, social 
Uying becomes an endless selfish calculation 
of profits and losses. It is understandable 
why so many planners of ideal commonwealth 
hayo kept them free of money. But only 
if its citizens had in large measure such 
qualities as mutual good will, co-operative- 
ness^ self-respect, loyalty and responsibility 
coula a moneyless community continue to 
supply the needs of its members. It is 
doubtful whether a<>> contemporary society, 
save possibly a few primitive tribes survi¬ 
ving iu remote forests, or mountain fastoesBes, 
possesses these traits of character in 
adequate measure. And ^e longer we 
coUriBue our present socifd arrangments 
W!9 arh slotHjjr' dissipating moral 


qualities that were developed in 
qomtftunities based'on free. <KN>pmMtida; 
less possible it becomes for a moneyless 
society, or any society, to hold, togedier. 
This is the tragic predicament of conteni^ 
porary civilization; and our best bope is that, . 
before it is too late, there will arisa one 
great enough to show to escape from it. 


Religion and Politics 

Dr. Tara Chand writes in Careers and 
Courses : 

Religion and politics are two centres 
round which tlie history of man has revolved. 
Both are protean phenomena. There is no 
age when mankind was not divided into multir 
plicity of faiths.' Every religion has numer¬ 
ous sects, and every sect has hbtory. Religi¬ 
ons have grown, have been promulgated, have 
decayed. Sometimes they have died, some 
have revived. It is not possible to bring any 
order into this kaleidoscopic phenomenon. It 
is difficult to subsume religions under any 
scientific scheme of classification. Believers 
of a religion will not accept any fixed formula. 
Distinguishing attributes are hard to apply— 
such as natural, ethical, revealed, universal, 
for all claim to possess them. All regard 
they are true and possess the key to perfec¬ 
tion. 

Dipperknt Doctrinkh 

To evaluate religion may be indiscreet, but 
to explain it is neces.sary. The enterprise is 
beset with difficulties. For, what is common 
to all religions ? Are there any general attri¬ 
butes linking together religions ? Early 
Buddhism was silent on the existence of God 
and soul. Islam has laid the greatest empha¬ 
sis upon the unity of God, its Prophet has 
been called God-drunk. The Christians 
believe in the triune nature of the divine. 
Man as a compound of actions and their 
traces, is involved in a cycle of life and death 
and is dissolved when he attains Nirvana, 
such is tbe Bnddhist doctrine. Bfan is a 
creatore and slave of Allah and is 
chosen by Him for heaven or rejected aB$ 
condemned for ever, holds Islam. Man may 
be sayed fr6m punishment for his bi%lnal 
sin, if he JtmB faith in the Christ, whpm'God 
sent as 1^'' iBediafor, teaches Chroflaal^* 
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I'here uro doop dtlt’cr«uc(!S about other funda- 
luental doctrines. ' 

Two Aspects 

But apart from these there are matters of 
torva, attitude and niso of content which help 
in understanding the variety of religions and 
appreciating some of its universal features. 
For instance, all leligtons have two aspects— 
focal and peripberu/. The first is that personal 
indescribable experience which lies at the 
core. William James and other psychologists 
liave attempted to understand it. But 
although its characteristics may be grouped 
under a limited number of types, the experi¬ 
ence itself seems to differ from man to man. 
Id some it has been so intense and so 
possessive as to make of them persons apart 
from the generality of mankind. Such have 
been the prophets, seers and" saints. The 
capacity for such experience vaines and there 
are some who seem to have none. 

Hound such ex()eriences Jiavc been built 
up vast structures of religious dogmas and 
doctrines. Some religions—CJiristiaiiity and 
Buddhism for instance, formulate only spiri¬ 
tual and ethical ])rinciples. Others have a 
wider range. Hinduism and Islam cover 
the whole ground of man’s life—religious, 
social, political and economic. 

But whether the propositional content of a 
religion is small or large, there is a periphe¬ 
ral content in each built round its focal insight 
and intution of reality. This content grows, 
changes, and is subject to itifluenco.s emanating 
from individuals and groups. 

Mystic Experiscf. 

'the mystic experience which eoustitutes 
the core of religion is incommunicable. It is 
impossible to say whether labels of particular 
religions can be attached to it. From all that 
is known about it this appears unlikely. 

The peripheral content has reference to 
both supranaturaJ and natural matters. Some 
of its parts may bo based upon direct percep¬ 
tion und therefore demand immediate assent; 
others would enjoy varying degrees of object¬ 
ivity and vaUdityf depending on the part 
which reason plays in their formulation. 
These may indicate ideals of individual and 
social conduit probUntions and permission. 
They migr ad out the values which ought 
to b**- pursued aiijd the destiny which awaits 
man. 


Politics is less diverse Human iuteUeet 
lias not been as fecund in producing forms of 
government and state. Ancient philosophers 
accounted six os the main types, each cover¬ 
ing several varieties. The moderns do not 
regard the question of classification important. 
In a sense sach state is suigeneris. 

Religion and state both demand the all- 
e^nnee of man. The demand of the State is 
accompanied with extreme sanctions. In 
states where differentiation between politics 
and religion is not recognised temporal 
punishments are reinforced with spiritual 
ones and both Church and State have recourse 
to them. 

The claim upon the obedience of the in¬ 
dividual by these two authorities has been a 
prolific source of conflicts in history. The 
modem .secular sovereign state has arisen out 
of wars originating in religious differences. 
There is a great deal of evidence for the 
view that as mankind has advanced in civili¬ 
zation the power of the State has increased 
and that of religion has retreated. From a 
time when religion and politics were identi¬ 
cal, society has moved to the position where¬ 
in the State has assumed almost unlimited 
authority. 

DiVI.VP. KlXCiSHTI* 

III the early history of man the high priest 
and king were the same person, and kingship 
was regarded as divine. Miraculous powers 
were attributed to him. In the Middle Ages 
in Denmark mothers brought their infants 
and peasants their grain for him, believing 
that it ho lays his hands on them they both 
would thiivc. The queens and kings of Eng¬ 
land exercised the gift of healing. Ring 
Charles II touched a hundred thousand per¬ 
sons to euro scrofula. That divinity resided 
in a king was a widespread belief. The kings 
of ancient Rome claimed to be embodiments 
of Jupitcr,thc god of sky. Muslim chroniclers 
designated their kings as shadows of God 
(Zille Allah). Abul Fazl records a Saying of 
Akbar, “Indeed to behold the king, is a means 
of calling to mind the Creator^. The Dalai 
Lama of Tibet is even today considerad the 
very incarnation of God. 

The king« were not alwi^s Jthe heads, of 
the State aiM of religion, ^he sacre^ bbo^ 
of the Hindus, the Dharma Shastr^ laid 
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down the duties of the king and the subjects 
and their injunetions were binding on both.. 

All the three civilizations have been faced 
with the predicament involved in the rela¬ 
tion between the State and the church, or 
politics and religion. 

Stai'e And Tiik Cmiift ii 

In the Christian west the struggle conti¬ 
nued tor several hundred yeai’s. The thir¬ 
teenth century Popes asserted claims to the 
highest authority upon earth, and the climax 
was reached when Pope Boniface VIII 
(12f)4-1303) proclaimed the universal supre¬ 
macy of the Church. The Emperor of the 
Holy' Roman Empire and the kings of 
England, Franco and ether countries were 
treated as snbordinates whoso duty it was to 
obey the dictates of the Holy Father. 

This was a challenge. The peoples of 
Europe were emerging from feudal anarchy 
and forming consolidated societies under the 
aegis of centralised' governments headed by 
kings and supported by the middle classes of 
merchants and entrepreneurs. Both resented 
Papal interference in matters of internal admi¬ 
nistration which tended to reduce the autho¬ 
rity of the king and to perpetuate division 
of loyalty and also to cause the drain of 
wealth to the coffens of the Church, mainly 
in Rome. 

REiJOToijs Fanaticism 

The Reformation was a direct attack upon 
the Papal conception of religion and politics. 
IVfaoy kings and princes and the middle 
classes found iu Maitin Luther’s movement a 
powerful aid to their own cause. The struggle 
that ensued led to war and bloodshed. In 
France there was a civil war which lasted 
more than 30 years, and which witnessed a 
series of brutal massacres, till in the end out 
of sheer ejxhanstion political leaders esta¬ 
blished a compromise and the country turaed 
away ^m religious fanaticism. England bad 
its r$ligions persecutions, in which the Roman 
' Cftbofiee and the Protestants bnrat their 
oppooente at the stake. On continental 
Europe tibe Thirty Tears’ War decimated the 
pc^pubtion. All this led people to the eon- 
mixing of reliekm and poUtiioe 
wait ^ ioaireh (Kf tiieae oonmets and .so firom 
the middle of the 17 tb century religion b(^an 


to be^ depoHticized, and religions, tokaaito^ 
was accepted as the basic principle of Ntii^ 
Today all western states are sOcular wh^>Hiv 
there is an established church, it is ‘ sobordi^ 
nate to secular aiitbority. 

IsiiAMic Countries 

The history of Islamic countries has been 
different. Islam has always been plagued 
by sectarian wars and persecutions. In the 
period of the Caliphate much blood was shed 
because of doctrinal differences and on the 
([uestiou of succession to the Caliphate. In 
Iran the Safavi kings who were Shiahs perser 
cuted the Sunnis. There was bitter hostility 
against such sects as the Earmathians, the 
Ismailians, and in recent times between the 
Wahabis and otheis. Since the Islamic coun¬ 
tries have come under western iniluenoe 
liberal and national ideas are making beacU 
way. The growth of industrialization and 
the strengthening of the middle classes pro¬ 
mise to stimulate those tendencies. 

Even as it is, many Muslim countries have 
adopted constitutions based upon liberal prin- 
cijdes of toleration, ccpiality and freedom. 

T 

LiBEAii Trend 

Examples are Turkey. Article 2 of Chap¬ 
ter I of its Constitution says ; "The Turkish 
state is republican, nationalist, populist, statist, 
secular and reformist,” and article 76 of 
Chapter V ensures, "no one may be censured 
for the philosophical creed, religion or doctrine 
to which he may adhere.” The Iraqi consti¬ 
tution forbids di&erentiation based on <n*6ed 
or religion. The Lebanese law guaivntees 
complete freedom of conscience and respect 
for all creeds. In Syria freedom of belief and 
protection of all forms of worship is ensured. 
The only concession that it makes to religions 
exclusiveness is in providing that the re%ion 
of the Presideat of the Republic must be Iriam, 
as in Ikagland ^e' king most belong to 
AngUcsh dhurefa. The Egyptian constitution 
firiMcrilMB free exmioise of religion and belief, 
and alf&ool^ it. still makes Islam the State 
religion it abolishes religious courts. In Ind^ 
nesia theSMe. is secular and every <mnis 
entitli^. of religion, conldoneo 

and worship. 
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The trend towards secularism or separa¬ 
tion o{ politics and religion is in the interests 
of both State and faith. 

RkIAOION is SlJB.IKOTrVK 

The focal aspect of religion is subjective. 
It involves the spiritual relation between the 
individual and God. Obviously it is impossible 
for any external agency to intervene in the 
commnnion of man with the Supremo Being. 
Laws of State and regu'ations of .society have 
little relevance to this matter. The other 
aspect which is peripheral includes morals^ 
haws, social affairs^ which may be related to 
religious doctrines. Now these doctrines are 
subject to the understanding of man, and it 
is the experience of history that agreement 
aif to their meaning and application is hard to 
obtain. Unfortunately diftcrences lead to 
violence. 


Above CJonteovehsy 
Religion as concerned with spiritual ex¬ 
perience and with truths and principles which 
are absolute and eternal, ought to be above 
controversy and conflict. Religion, dealing 
with social, economic and political affairs 
faces a paradox, for these affairs unlike spiri¬ 
tual matters are variable under the pressure 
of temporal factors. If they are treated as 
unalterable and universal, society becomes 
stagnant, and lack of adaptation tlireatens it 
with extinction. If changes in temporal 
affairs are considered n.s tantamount to change 
of religion, then religion is placed at 
the, mercy of every change in opinion. In¬ 
tellectual freedom, objectivity and rationalism 
which are the distinguishing marks of the 
modern age suggest the solution for the 
freedom in the saying of Jesus Chri.st, "Render 
unto Caesar the things that belong to Caesar 
and to God the things that are His”. 














FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The History of Labor Day in the United 
States 

Amcrkan Labor Reviev,'. in its September 
issue, d958, presents the following editorial: 

Qn Monday, September 1, 19^, the United 
States marks its seventy •seventh observance 
of Labor l^ay, the national holiday set aside 
to honor the working people of the nation. 

On this day American labor celebrates its 
past achievements, honors the memory of those 
who pioneewd labor’s early struggles, and rc- 
dedicates itself to the task of co-operating with 
men of good will everywhere in the common 
effort to build a world founded on principles 
of peace, freedom and social justice. 

Labor Day is more than a worker’s holi¬ 
day. It is a community event. Not only mem¬ 
bers of organized labor, but the entire popula¬ 
tion of the United States observes the day. 
All stores and factories are closed. It is an 
occasion for parades, picnics, public meetings, 
'pccial church services, speeches and cere¬ 
monies. In large cities and in small hamlets, 
throughout the country, Americans from all 
walks of life gather to pay tribute to labor’s 
progress and aspirations. 

The origin of Labor Day goes back to 
1882 when Peter J. McGuire, secretary of the 
(Jarjienters Union, appeared before the N^ew” 
York Central Labor Union urging that one 
day of the year be set aside as a general holi¬ 
day for the working people. “This holiday,” 
he said, “should be dedicated to the strength 
and spirit of the trade and labor organizations, 
to the working people who are the great vital 
force of every nation.” ' 

The meaning of Labor Day was propheti¬ 
cally caressed in McGuire’s own words, 
written in 1807 in the flowery language of the 
period: 

“On this day the hosts of labor shout their 
ho^iraipl IProm a thousand groves and hill¬ 
sides, by rippling brooks and gurgling streams, 
comes the glad acclaim. No festival of martial 
glory of warrior’s renown is this, no pageant, 
“pomp or warlike conquest, no glory of fratrici¬ 
dal strife attend this day. It is dedicated to 
peace, civilization and the triumph of industry. 

It is a. demonstration of fraternity and the 
hatlmger of a better age—a more chivalrous 
time When kzbor shall Ira traist honored and 
^'elL rewarded, In ]>ab(ra Itey we bonw the 


toilers of the earth, and pay homage to these 
who from rude nature have delved and carved 
all the comfort and grandeur we behold,” 

The first Labor Day was celebrated in 
New York on September 5, 1882. More than 
10,000 trade unionists gathered in Union Square 
and then paraded up New York’s famed Broad¬ 
way, waving placards and singing songs. A 
newsman who watched the parade reported 
that “the men in line made a fine appearance 
and w’ere applauded loudly by the , spectators 
along the route. Americans, English, Iri^h and 
Germans hobnobbed and seemed on friendly 
footing as tliough the common cause had estab¬ 
lished a sense of brotherhood.” 

The idea of a legal, national holiday for 
labor caught on. In 1887, five years after the 
original parade and celebration’ the State of 
Oregon, on tlic other side of the continent, 
passed a law designating the first Monday in 
S^tember as a legal holiday to be known as 
Labor Day. 

Other states followed the example, and 
in 1894 the U.S. Congress made Labor Day 
a national holiday. The bill establishing the 
holiday was signed into law by President 
Grover Cleveland. The pen used by the Presi¬ 
dent in signing the act was given to Samuel 
Gompers, the president of the American Fede¬ 
ration of Labor and a pioneer among America’s 
great men of labor, 

McGuire, the father of Labor Day, was 
born in New York in 1852. A union man from 
the age of 15, he w^as noted for his militant 
efforts in behalf of labor. In 1881 he organized 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and joiners 
and later was one of the prime movers in the 
creation of the AFL. He died in 1906. 

Speaking at the memorial dedication, 
Maurice J. Tobin, then U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, praised McGuire as “a crusader” in 
labor’s cause. He said: “If Samuel Gompers 
gave to the American Federation of Labor its 
practical spirit, Peter McGuire gave it its 
fighting spirit , . We will always need the 
practical wisdom of a Gompers, but the fight¬ 
ing spirit iof McGuire is the Kfe-blood of the 
American labor movement. Labor must never 
lose that crusading zeal, that fearless and teSt- 
less ener^ and hi^ idealism that will atwi^s 
be associated with the flame-like spirit of 
McGuire.* 
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Where do Atome come From ? 

The Information Departmont of the 
Soviet Kmhassy in India receutly has 
published an enlightening article in which 
Allah Mascvich, the eminent Soviet Scientist, 
discusses about the origin of atoms : 

The Universe is eternal. It had no 
beginning, and it will have no end. How¬ 
ever, it is not static. It is constantly chang¬ 
ing and wo have groimds for believing that in 
the visible part of the universe wc .ai’e able 
to observe the atoms of heavy chemical 
elements which did not always exist. 

As a result of nuclear reactions hydrogen 
is being transformed into helium within the 
sun and in ordinary stars. I’he energy releas¬ 
ed in this process in the source of the light of 
the sun and similar stars. 

A detailed study of all possible nuclear re¬ 
actions within the sun was made in 11)38 by 
Professor Hans A. Bothe, an American phy¬ 
sicist, who showed that chemical elements 
which are heavier than helium cannot origi¬ 
nate in such stars. 

The physicist and the astrononn rs had to 
answer the <piestion : when and where did 
those elements originate which are heavier 
than helium and are met with throughout the 
cosmos : in the stars, the planets, meteorites, 
in interstellar gas. This que.stion was parti- 
cuhirly interesting as regards the heavy radio¬ 
active elements which disintegrate spontane¬ 
ously and have a limited life-spaii not more 
than 10 billion years--and, consequently, 
could not have originated at an infinitely 
remote time. 

It is known that the formation of heavy 
atoms, calls for very high temperatures of up 
to one billion degrees and very high densities, 
approaching the density of the atomic nucleus. 

Scientists have to assume that approxi¬ 
mately 10 billion years ago our galaxy was in 
a very hot and condensed state and expanded 
later on with cooling. 

During that pre-stellar period (prc-stellar 
because there were no stars at the time and 
matter was in a state of a^specific neutron gas) 
chemical elements were formed which subse- 
qnently entered the composition of stars and 
planets. 

^These suppositions have provided the basis 
for* various hypotheses put forward during 
recent decades. However, not one of them 


has been able to give a quantitative explana¬ 
tion of the relative distnbution of elements in 
the cosmos, which, we observe in reality. 

It has been established during the past few 
years that certain stars pass through states of 
evolution when their internal temperatnre ohd 
density increase substantially. I'hes^ later 
stages in the life of stars are compa 3 nitivcly 
brief and unstable. Estimates show that it is 
precisely at these stages that the formation of 
elements heavier than helium, including the 
heaviest atoms in Mendeleyev’s Table of 
Elements, can take place in the centres of 
stich stars. 

The formed elements are scattered in 
space together w'ith the matter of the star as a 
result of a stellar explosioti and become mixed 
with interstellar matter. Young stars which 
originate in such a medium contain more 
heavy elements than the stars which were 
formed at an earlier stage of the development 
of our galaxy. This supposition seems to be 
corroborated by the spectroscopic data on the 
chemical composition of stellar atmospheres. 
Tn some old stars the number of atoms of 
metals and other heavy elements in com¬ 
parison with the number of hydrogen atoms is 
loss than that in the young stars. 

This theory has been put forward by W. 
j’''owler and .1. Greenstcin from America, and 
by British astrophysicists Margaret and 
Geoffrey Burbidge. According to this theory, 
all chemical elements found in nature have 
boon formed in the stars during the lifetime 
of our galaxy. The formation of elements is 
continuing in those stars which arc in the 
latest stages of their development. 
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A Homs for Iho Afled 

In the Information Bulletin, October, 
1958, of the German Democratic Republic, 
this very intereeting report has been 
given hy Woltgang Gothel; 

Near the banks of the river Elbe, sur¬ 
rounded- by the green of ancient trees, a 
hostel in Dresden, bearing the name of “Klara 
Zetkin” gives shelter to the aged. 358 men 
and women, grown old and grey in long years 
of toil, are spending the evening of their 
lives hero in loving care and free of worry 
about the coming day. 

Before the war the city of Dresden had 
old-age homos with a total of 2,000 places. 
Many of them were destroyed during the 
war. The new and re-construction of old- 
age homes, started in 1047, helped to bridge 
over the moat dire want. While in 1047 
there were 626 places in the old-age homes 
of Dresden, this figure had increased to 2,096 
by 1955. At the end of the second Five 
Year Plan there will be more than 3,000 
places. 

♦ * * 

I asked an old couple living at the 
“XClara /etkin” home, whether they were 
happy there and liked it. This was what 
they replied: “During the three months 
that we have been here, we have seen more 
of the good side of life than during all the 
rest of our lives." They advised me to 
have a look at the plan of monthly events. 

The following are only a few of the events 
pluuned for June : an evening of song and 
dance for the old folks, presented by the 
ensemble from the Pioneer Palace, Dresden ; 
the amateur art group of the VEB Lace 
Curtain manufacture present an evening 
on the life and work of Heinrich Heine ; 
a concert by the folk-music group of the 
VKB Kosmos factory; a puppet show by 
the Saalfcld puppet theatre, which, by the 
way, called forth roars of laughter. Further 
welcome visitors to this home include the 
dis rict bioemas, which in June showed the 
•French film “The Honourable Whore" and 
the t)EFA film “Recovery". Altogether 14 
nights of the month of June alone vrere filled 
with cultural, events, arranged specially for 
the old pedplu at this home ; may we men¬ 
tion, tiijKt. admission to^ all of them was 
entirely ' ? . • • 


This survey is Jn |act ni^cr iacomf^letc, 
since the cultural life of the' home has mapy 
more sides to it. ^us, for instahee, 
is a considerable gathering around the tele^ 
vision every evening ; this was presented ‘to 
the inmates of the home by the National 
Construction Committee, in appreciation of 
the many thousands of voluntary buiMing 
shifts which they had worked. Others like 
to frequent the club rooms ; there is one 
on every floor. In these club rooms (here 
are beautifully inlaid chcss-tables for enthu¬ 
siasts of this game; the old gunnies 
like to have a game of “Doppelkopf" (Card- 
game, often played by elderly women) while 
the men prefer a game of skat. And those 
who used to enjoy knocking down the nine 
pins can have a .go at bowling here in the 
homo as well. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned, that 
ample care is taken to supply reading; fans— 
which include the majority of inmates. The 
library already has 1,538 books on the 
shelves, and new acqusitions arc added every 
month ; they are partly bought with money 
from the library fund and part of them are 
presented to the home by the workers at 
Dresden's factories and offices. 

When 1 was told that many of the inmates 
wore bombed out during the war, or rc- 
settlers, I became interested in having a 
look at their rooms to see how they were 
living. Each inmate has one room and 
married couples have two rooms of their 
own. Those wh<) came without anything, 
having lost everything in the war, were 
completely newly equipped by the manage¬ 
ment of the home—from modern furniture 
down to linen. All others, who managed 
to retain their furniture, brought it to the 
home and arranged it in their rooms accor¬ 
ding to their tastes. Nowadays there is a 
legacy commission at the home, elected by 
the inmates, which sees to it, That the children 
of a deceased are handed out all possessions, 
up to the last piece of linen. 

4 ! , ♦ *(« 

' This leads bp to the social and health 
arrangements at the home. Every inmate 
pays DM fiO—a month- for food and 
aecommodation> a sum which lies below 
the minnnnm' pension. All those wbo 
'dld not ^otk for pa}' during their lifotiais 
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and therefore raceive no pension ha5i;e this 
‘sum paid for them by the city. Moreover;, 
every inmate who only draws a minimum 
pension or none at all, is given a monthly 
sum as pocket money, of DM 28. —Simulta¬ 
neously with the general growth of our 
national revenue, this sum has also been 
increased up to September 1950 only 
DM 5.—could be paid out as pocket money 
every month ; from October 1950 this was 
raised to DM 18.—a month and as from 
July 1953 the present rate was introduced. 

To illustrate the considerable amount of 
money, reserved for old-age homes of this 
kind on the budget of the city of Dresden, 
we might mention, that the town council 
spent DM 1,630. —for each inmate of a home 
during the last year. There is also a hrst-ratc 
health service available for these old people. 
A doctor from a neighbouring polyclinic 
holds regular consultation hours for them 
and turns up in all cases of emergency. 
Those who fall ill are cared for at' the home's 
sick'day by a number of nurses, who are 
part of the home's permanent stall, and 
attended until final recovery. For the 
alleviation of ailments, which occur 
with particular frex-jucncy during old age, 
such as rheumatism, lumbago, etc., the home 
has its own’facilities for ray treatment, e. (/. 
latest constructions cf shortwave equipment, 
nUrorviolel lamps, hot air boxes, infra¬ 
red ray lamps, etc. As there is a bathroom 
on every floor, several kinds of medical baths 
can be given at the home. 

In brief : none of the inmates, who fall 
ill, seriously or slightly, need to despair. 
They all know that the nursing staff will do 
all they can to help them. This knowledge 
in Itself helps to recovery ; it even makes 
them feel younger ; T talked to quite a few 
men and women who were some ten years 

older than they looked. 

* * * 

"Love and humour pass through the 
stomach", said comrade Koch, the chairman 
of the hostel-committee jokingly, when I 
talked to him about the food. . They all 
confirmed that the food was prepared with 
much devotion. There is always a choice 

df two dishes, and diet meals are served for 

• : _ - _ ■ - ■ - 


those with weak stomachs bn doctor's orders. 
Naturally the inmates have a groat say in 
the matter of shaping the weekly menu. 
Onoe a term the kitchen commission is 
re-elected, which, is composed of two repre¬ 
sentatives from each floor. This commission 
works out, the weekly food-pro^amme, 
togetlier with the cooks, it controls, whether 
all required compoueuts are iu fact added to 
the food according to fixed standards and it 
supervises the hygenic preparation of the 
meals. 

« « 

In case any more proofs should be needed 
to convince anyone, that the inmates of the 
old-ago home ^'Klara Zetkin" are really taking 
part iu life, here it is : In March 1955 there 
was a small notice in a newspaper, stating 
that: "The old-age pensioners of the “Klara 
Zetkin" homo have pledged themselves to 
work 2,000 hours in voluntary reconstruction 
work this year.” Some people incredulously 
shook their heads, thinking : "They’ll never 
manage that. The had better go to the parks 
and sit in the sun". Yet he laughs best, 
who laughs last! It turned Out that the 
"Zetkiners" not only managed to do 2,000, 
but as much as 4,843 hours. Many of them 
proudly carry the construction medal in 
bronze, silver or gold. They don’t make 
mneb fnss over their contribntion. All they 
have to say, is : "Wc couldn’t sit still when 
we were young, and even less now that wo 
are old. That would be all the more diffi¬ 
cult today, wnen we are anxiously waiting 
to see the last of all rubble." Yes, indeed, 
they are very modest; but the less they say 
themselves, the more is said for them by 
cleared sites, new children’s play-gi’onnds, 
where the small folk enjoy themselves in 
the warm season, and the carefully cleaned 
bricks, which serve to build new houses 
and new homes. 

The old* age home /IClara Zetkin" is one 
of many in our Republic. lYe can proudly 
look upon the words of praise, which a West 
German doctor, who came on a visit, entered 
in the guest-book : 

"A system, which oonsidera age worthy 
of esteem and oare^ must be « good one!” 


Printed end Published by Nibarnn Chandra Dae, Frabasi Fxesis 
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THE BRONZE STATUE OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

Install^ at the crossing of Park Street and Chowringhee Road, Calcutta and unveiled 
by Prime Minister Nehru on Nov. 30, 4968. Sculptor: Deviprosad Roy Choydhmy 
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NOTES 

STOCK TAKING cenied, or the other States are concern<ed, we 

find footling excuses, with the Constitution as 


Another year is drawing m a close. It :.8 
it'cessary to Lake stock of tr'* ’''atj''n’s assets 
and liabilities, both in the terms of the concrft.3 
and the abstract, at this period. For ever since 
the dawn of freedom, we have allowed mutter.i 
to proceed in a haphaza’"^ way, right fr^'-'i tl‘V 
top- 

In the terms of concrete fig. res, it is usutt' 
to show progress, both in the national income 
and in national assets. But if th^ income is ad¬ 
justed against the purchasing power of «u{: 
rupee, in the terms of foodstufl's and essential 
consumer goods, then another state of affairs 
would be indicated. We would emphatically 
*<tate here that the price of commodity index 
ares, as fabricated at New Delhi and else 
Here are totally bogus. 

Similarly, if the assets that the nation has 
It up, in the public and in the private sectors, 
equated against the availability to the con¬ 
sul • r and the sale price of the products, and 
overall, to the actual benefits apparently accrued 
to the Man in India, the assets assume quite a 
different aspect altogether. Indeed, most of the 
■^issets” are as yet heavy liabilities to thn tax¬ 
payer of todaj’ and tomorrow. 

But it id when we turn to the aho-xact 
considerations we are aware of a frig^itful 
picture of degeneration and demoralizarion. 
The people of the country are in imminent 
danger of a moral collapse due to the total 
debasement of moral values. 

Our complacent tin-gods are net totally 
unaware of that, as when Kerala is concerned 
we find that even our Congress President comes 
out of a trance. But where the Centre is con- 


the main reason. Even where cinema censorship 
is concerned we find the Cabinet minister con¬ 
cerned putting forward that lame excuse, and 
what is more astonishing, the members of the 
Lok vS:bha complacently nodding their heads. 

We a', constrained to make such a depre- 
cat'u^ rcmai;4 against the Congress President, 
not because we have any special bias for or 
agaiust ^e Kerala Government, but because ne 
is the symbol of what Gandhiji stood for. And 
the Gandbian tradition is that of uncompromis¬ 
ing Truth, 

We see, and the world sees, compromise 
with evil going on, on all levels, in the Con¬ 
gress Governments, Indeed, it has come to 
such a pass that parochialism, nepotism and 
corruption is rampant even in high places, as a 
result of which Evil is being fostered—indeed, 
supported actively—by those very people who* 
have infiltrated into office under the guise of 
Gandhism. So, why hold up Kerala? 

Mr. Justice Sankaran has remarked in his 
report that defiance of law and order has bo- 
come universal in all labour agitations. This 
is quite correct, and disastrous results have 
followed in West Bengal, where Bengali labour 
has become almost unemployable. But then 
labour leadership is mostly in the hands ol 
leaders who are, to say the least, irresponsible 
to the point of disruption. Honest people, who 
have furthered the cause of labour when it was 
dangerous to do so, are unable to convince 
labour in the face of a general degeneration of 
moral values. 

Has the Congress President no responsibi¬ 
lities in this respect? 
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The Latest Appraisal of the Second Plan 

• 

The Planning Commission in it» latest 
appraisal on the Second Plan has stated that 
the implementation of Part A of the Plan 
might involve a total expenditure of the order 
of Rs. 4,650 crorcs as against Rs. 4,500 crores 
previously envisaged. The estimates of finan-- 
cial resources for the last two years of the 
Plan were shown at Rs. 1,804 crores and that 
for the five years at Rs. 4,260 crores. Between 
the minimum outlay target of Rs. 4,500 crores 
and the estimated resources, there was thus a 
gap of Rs. 240 crorcs. On an overall view, 
having regard to possible shortfalls in expendi¬ 
ture and changes in estimates under individual 
heads, the gap in financial resources may thu't 
be of the order of Rs. 300 to Rs. 350 crores 
rather than Rs. 240 crores estimated earlier. 

The Planning Commission states that the 
total investment envisaged for large-scale in¬ 
dustries in the Public and Private Sectors toge¬ 
ther was of the order of Rs. 1,094 crores. In the 
Public Sector the amount allocated is of Rs. 524 
crores in addition to Rs. 60 to Rs. 65 crores 
provided for the National Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation; of this amount Rs. 36 
crores have been set apart for new basic and 
heavy industries. Under the latest estimates 
for the principal industrial projects in the 
Public Sector, the total expenditure has been 
placed at Rs. 882 crores, of which Rs. 15 
crores are for schemes in the States. The 
latest estimates have thus raised the expendi¬ 
ture in the Public Sector by Rs. 358 crores. 

As in the Public Sector, the investment re¬ 
quirements of the Private Sector has also to be 
revised upwards. The Plan originally esti¬ 
mated a total investment of Rs. 685 crores for 
industries in the Private Sector, of which Rs. 
535 crores represented new investment and 
Rs. 150 crores replacements. The foreign ex¬ 
change expenditure was estimated at Rs. 320 
crores. The total investment requirements 
have increased by about Rs. 155 crores and 
foreign exchange costs have gone up by about 
120 eroros. 

The Memorandum of the Planning Com¬ 
mission states that as compared to the original 
estimsCte of Rs. 1,100 crores, the aggregate 


deficit over the Plan period was likely to be 
about Rs. 1,700 crores. One of the reasons for 
the increase in tlie foreign exchange gap is the 
rise in food imports. In 1956-57, food imports, 
amounted to 2.4 million tons and for 1957-58, 
they came to 3.7 million tons. In 1958-59, the 
food imports are estimated to exceed 3.5 pill- 
lion tons. fThe total value of food Sports in 
the first two years was Rs. 259 crores, of which 
the amount covered under special agreements 
was Rs. 473 crores. Outstanding foreign ex¬ 
change commitments stood at Rs. 990 crores 
at the end of September 1957, and Rs. 888 
crores at the end of March 1958. Of the latter, 
Rs. 547 crorcs were on Government account, 
Rs. 300 crores on private account and Rs. 41 
crores for imports of iron and steel for use by 
both the Public and the Private Sectors. 

The Plannisg Commission has rightly held 
that an increase of agricultural production by 

2 to 2.5 per cent per annum, which has so far 
been achieved, is not sufficient enough to 
support a large plan of economic development. 
In terms of production potential, the achieve¬ 
ment in 1956-57 is assessed at 1.3 million 
tons and in 1957-58 at 2.3 million tons. It 
is expected that in 1958-59 the increase in 
production potential may be of the order of 

3 million tons. Thus over the three years 
1956-59, the total increase in production 
potential may be less than one-half of the re¬ 
vised target of the Plan period. The reduction 
in the total allocation for Irrigation and 
Power under the Plan from Rs. 913 crores to 
Rs. 832 crorcs is likely to affect the targets 
for irrigation and power. It is estimated that 
in place of additional irrigation of 12 nillion 
acres as envisaged in the Plan, large and 
moditim projects arc expected to provide addi¬ 
tional irrigation to the order of 10.4 million 
acres. 

The impact of the shortage of foreign ex¬ 
change on the targets of power is likely to be 
of considerable extent. In the Second Plan, thi 
target of additional capacity has been placed 
at 3.5 million Kw. of which 2.9 million Kw. 
are to be installed in the Public Sector, 300,000 
Kw. in the Private Sector and 300,000 Kw., in 
industrial plants providing for their ofvn gene- 
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rating capacity. During the past two years, any hopeful prospect for the future. la jiiijiiiy' ^ 
the demand for power has been rising steadily, countries of the West, there is no co-operative.; ' 
It 19 now estimated that the additional power movement. It is not essential for the purpose ,I 
installed in the Public Sector may be about of financing and developing agricultural oper^.:- 
2.5 million Kvr., in the Private Sector 176,000 tions. .' 

Kw., and in industrial establishments provid- mu i i • 

ing their own power 300,000. The total ^ solution to the creation of roach’- 

achievement is thus 3 million or about undertake financing of agricultural 

0.5 million Kw. less than the additional eapa- in the country is to start agriculta- 

city envisaged in the Plan. banks all over the country on the model of 

farm credit organizations as they obtain in the 

Co-operatives at the Cross Roads co-operatives, have be¬ 

come totally outmoded in modem times, parti- 

At a recent meeting in New Delhi, the cularly in India. At least, that is the verdict 
executive committee of the All-India Co- of the history of the movement here. To think 
operative Union has urged the Union and otherwise is to evade the issue and avoid the 
State Governments to work principally solution. In the immediate future, joint stock 
througli non-official leadw'rship in developing banks should be asked to open branches in the 
liie Co-operati\"e Movement in the country, village areas for 'the purpose of supplying 
The suggestion explains that national and finance to the cultivators. But that would be 
State Co-oi)orative Unions should be closely just a temporary measure and the ultimate 
associated in the implementation of the co-ope- solution will lie in the extensive opening of 
rative policy as enunciated by the National agricultural banks in the villages under a cen- 
Developmenb Council. They should also be tral farm credit organisation, that is, an agri- 
liN'en adequate financial assistance and facili- cultural central bank. The Agricultural cen- 
tics to undertake the task of developing the tral bank will -work in co-oi)eration with the 
movement with the necessary speed and warehousing corporations which have been set 
thoroughness. The committee points out that up. More such warehouses will have to be set 
the Co-operative Movement has not made much up to provide a net-w'ork of financial opera- 
headway in West Bengal, U.P., and other tions in the rural sector. 



places where there was too much official con¬ 
trol. In States, like Bombay and Madras, where 
there was not so much official control, the move¬ 
ment had expanded. 

The Executive Committee has also sug- 
jested that the agricultural loan programme of 


At the New Delhi meeting, the executive 
committee has called for close and continuous 
association of Community Development work • 
with the work of co-operatives in rural areas. 
But so far as the Community Development Pro¬ 
jects arc concerned, we need not reiterate that 


a Co-operative Society shoulu assist the fami'Crs the Community Development movement has 
n the preparation of the production programme been just another failure of a planned proj«ct. 
ind the proper application of the borrowed The Community Development is not only a 
unds. We, however, suggest that it is time failure, it has become a machinery perpetrating 
hat the authorities reconsider the entire deve- fraud on the national resouces of the country. 


opment and the achievement of the Co-opera- In the name of community development, crores 
ive Movement in the country. We think the and crores of rupees are being appropriated and 


•o-operative movement in India has failed, not- misappropriated without any tangible result, 
vithstanding pajxer publicity. Ever since its The community development movement should 


nception, the authorities in India have been innnediately be withdrawn and the task should 


Pursuing after the will-o’-the-wisp to achieve be entrusted to local bodies like the village 
^hat cannot be achieved for various reasons. Panchayats, district boards and the municipal!- 
The last fifty years of existence of the co-ope- ties where honest men should be nominated if 
ative movement in India does not hold out necessary. The Union Government should 
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divert their resources and energies to work 
which w'ill have immediate result in providing 
employment and in raising the standard of liv¬ 
ing of the people. The Plan has moved to such 
a point that concentrated efforts are required 
to make it successful. 

Law’s Lacunae 

There lies a great slip between law’s codi¬ 
fication and its execution. Indian penal laws 
are mostly followed more in their breach than 
in their observance. The Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act is an example on the point. 
This paper has had the occasion to draw atten¬ 
tion of the authorities that the icackage in 
foreign exchange earnings of India consider¬ 
ably accounts for the present shortage of such 
exchanges. But our caution perhaps did not re¬ 
ceive the due approbation. The case of Mr. S. 
P. J.ain is just one example out of many still 
remaining undiscovered. It was reported in the 
press that Mr. S. P. Jain had a bank balance 
of about Rs. 17 lakhs in foreign banks and 
this balance accumulated in a clandestine way, 
that is, the accumulation without the sanction 
of the authorities had been an act violating the 
law of the land, particularly the Foreign Ex¬ 
change Regulation Act and the Indian Income 
Tax Act. 

It would, however, be folly to think that 
such smuggling or leackage of valuable foreign 
exchanges of India has been done by only 
Mr. Jain. There are hundreds of persons do¬ 
ing this sort of act, particularly those who are 
engaged as agents of foreign business concerns. 
A large part of commission earned on agency 
business is kept outside the country and thus 
India is deprived of its valuable foreign ex¬ 
change earnings. This point deserves imme¬ 
diate and thorough enquiry by competent per¬ 
sons. The present machinery for finding out 
such anti-national activities is much too in¬ 
adequate for the purpose. The Reserve Bank 
has failed palpably in its task to check tho 
smuggling out of the country or the leakage of 
foreign exchange earnings of the country. We 
fail to understand how with the provisions of 
the JExchange Control Regulation Act, a per¬ 
son can deceive the Bank in not disolosing the 


amount which is lying in his account witli 
foreign banks outside the country. 

The income-tax authorities are also to 
blame. If the entire income of Mr. Jain could 
have been accounted for, then this leackage 
would have not been possible. The entire 
apparatus in the country for checking such 
frauds on the national exchequer is tol^lly in¬ 
efficient. Now is the time to launch a country- 
w'ide ?earch for the hidden income of persons. 
If the authorities rest with the case ol Mr. 
Jain, they will commit a great blunder. The 
departments concerned no doubt live in an 
ivory towTr thinking that mere codification of 
the law will automatically bring about it- 
effective execution. The conduct of the officers 
concerned of the re.«pectivc departments should 
also be enquired into and punishment ought to 
be meted out in deserving cases. It is our ex¬ 
perience that honest statements of people, in 
smaller concerns, are usually the one’s that are 
arbitrarily challenged by the Income Tax 
department. 

We take this opportunity to ventilate 
another aspect of our economy and this is a 
peculiar fejature of underdeveloped economy 
not to be found in any text-book written by 
authorities on developed economy. This is the 
question of blackmarketing and profiteering. 
The instances will be a legion. Just to cite one 
example and it is that of paper control. The 
Government of India has imposed control on 
paper and the standing directions to the dea¬ 
lers are that they should dispose of thei»- stock 
immediately on receipt of the same from the 
mills. This has provided a great opportunity 
for blackmarketing to the dealers of papers. 
Most of the big dealers have their own fictitous 
middlemen dealers and the agents or whole¬ 
salers dispose of their stock to such middle¬ 
men. The agents or the wholesalers alway** 
will reply in the negative whenever any enquiry 
is made as to whether any stock is available. 
They will promptly reply that they have no 
stock of the material enquired after. But if" 
“extra” price is offered, the dealers will arrange 
the supply. The market is not so very short of 
any quality of paper, rather it is over-full of 
some. The entire paper supply, thanks to 
Government's measures, has gone underground 



NOTES 


for the benefit of the few paper dealer^', and 
agents. We arc compelled to request the autho¬ 
rities—^“If you cannot do it effectively, please 
do not do it.” 

The very activities of the Government in 
recent months seem to support the view that 
they are out to help the blackmarketeers and 
profiteers and other anti-social elements. 
Whether it is the import restriction, or price 
fixation or any other direction, the large body 
of consumers are made to suffer for the bene¬ 
fit of the few. There is racketeering in medi¬ 
cines, in foodgrains, in paper and in what 
not. The authorities think that by merely 
fixing the prices of commodities, the problem 
of supply will be solved. Jiut the real prob¬ 
lem begins there and it is the problem ot short 
."upply in open market with a flourish in the 
blackmarkcts. It is not merely quixotic, it is 
foolish to fix the prices witliout caring to as¬ 
sure the supply of the related commodities, 
India is the traditional homo of the black- 
maitetecrs and racketeers and no text-book 
can explain this position of anomaly, that is, 
of a flourishing underground market with a 
dwindling open market and that is done under 
the very nose of the authorities. Any legal 
measure designed to have curative or amelio¬ 
rative effect has promptly reacted generating 
instead anti-social activitits within the hounds 
of law. And the authorities remain a silent 
spectator, speaking no word on the suffering of 
the people. 

Neither price fixation nor control on dis¬ 
tribution ran. bring about a condition condu¬ 
cive to the benefits of the consumers. Those 
who preach in favour of private enterprise in 
India should bear in mind that what India re¬ 
quires today is a state of strict regimentation 
on the lines of Pakistan or China. Demo¬ 
cracy is no answer to the rapid growth of 
anti-social elements and its machinery is 
quite ineffective to cope with the situation. 
The revolt against the so-called democracy 
in the countries of the East and the Middle • 
East has its deeper roots in objective condi¬ 
tions and that is that democracy in an under¬ 
developed country does not always confer so¬ 
cial justice to all. 



New Portugtieae Trick in Gin ' » 

From January 1, 1959 the Indian rupco 
would be superseded in Goa by the Portuguese': 
currency escudo. This sudden decision to alter 
the currency in use for centuries in the Portu¬ 
guese-held territories in India would adversely ' 
affect the interests of the people of Goa. The 
implications of the introduction of this new 
policy have been analysed in an article in the 
fornightly Free Goa of Bombay, 

The escudo would be legal tender through¬ 
out the Estadh da India (that is Goa, Daman 
and Diu) and only within the territory its ex¬ 
port out of that State being prohibited. The 
new escudo would not be allowed to circulate 
in other Portuguese territories nor even in 
Portugal despite the declaration that the ex¬ 
change would bo guaranteed of all the escudos 
on a par. 

The analyst of the Free Goa writes; “The 
law further disposes that the fiduciary circu¬ 
lation limit is fixed at .500,000 contos (eac’a 
conto is worth the 1000 escudos and each escudo 
Rs. 6) of which 450,000 arc in notes and 
50.000 in coins. 

“If a new currency is going to be intro¬ 
duced against all natural processes only to 
simulate the impossible integrity of the Portu¬ 
guese Overseas Empire, such a measure only 
comes to strengthen Portuguese economy in 
Goa at the cost of the sacrifices of the peop-.e 
of (loa and the Indian currency which aften- 
being depreciated by the exchange rates will go 
to serve as the reserve fund to guarantee the 
permanence of the inconvertible escudo with 
the convertible Indian currency. 

“Of such a monetary policy can derive 
various unpleasant consequence® like: 1) the 
provoking of the devaluation of the rupee iu 
Goa and the consequent exchange speculation 
in favour of the escudo-, 2) In its turn the Goan 
escudo can suffer devaluation in relation to th' 
escudo of Mozambique, Angola and Portugal' 
if the financial and economic position of those 
colonies and Portugal happens to be sounder 
than that of Goa; 3) The limitation of the 
circulation of the escudo within the colony 
points to the intrinsic weakness of the .Goan 
currency which is, for an example, not. (sx,-* 
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changeable in Mozambique, whereas the 
Indian rupee has international value (it^ 
value is higher than that of the Pakistani 
or Burmese rupee, and is exchangeable in 
Mozambiqlue). The ejcchangcable sp^Bculation 
will provoke the artificial devaluation of the 
remittances of the emigrants in Indian cur¬ 
rency; 5) In small populations like those of 
Daman and Diu where the daily necessities 
cannot do without the Indian market, in spite 
of the apparent prohibition, the tragedy will 
be all the greater as these territories have no 
outlet but the sea; 6) The Goan students 
studying in India and the Goan who come to 
India for reasons of health, etc., w'ill be sub¬ 
jected to the loss and the difficulties brought 
about by tlK' exchange operations: 7) Finally 
when trade between Goa and India becomes 
free again th(‘ mutual relations will be pre- 
judieed by th#' new currency, causing chaos 
and despair where before there wa« mutual 
understanding, accessibility and well-being."’ 

Compavy Contrithdion to Political Parties 

The question of company contribution to 
the funds of political parties was recently dis- 
cu-ssed in both Houses of Parliament. In the 
Lok Sabha the discussion (centred upon a non¬ 
official bill sponsored by Shri S. Mahanty 
(Ganatantra Parishad—Orissa) seeking to 

limit contribution by companies to political 
j>arties to Rs. 5,000 which was rejected by 93 
votes to 26. Shri Mahanty characterised com¬ 
pany contribution to political parties as “bri¬ 
bery and illegal gratification” and alleged 4;hat, 
Government had advanced interest-free loans 
to the Tatas and the Indian Iron and Steei 
Company “because they contributed funds to 
the Congress Party.” 

Opposing the bill Shri Satish Chandra, 
Deputy Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
said that Government had taken note of the 
observations of the High Courts of Calcutta 
and Bombay stressing upon the necessity for 
these contributions to be distinctly shown in 
the accounts of the Company. He added that 
the matter had been referred to a Committee 
headc^ by Shri Viswanatha Sastri, a retired 
judge and the Committee also had come to the 


same conclusion that when companies made 
contributions to political parties they should 
be shown in their Profit and Loss Accounts. 
He also disclosed that Government proposed to 
bring forward a Bill to amend the Companies 
Act providing, among other things, that contri¬ 
butions made by companies to political parties 
should be made public. 

Shri Satish Chandra said amidst opposi¬ 
tion interruption: “I am sure that, candidate 
for candidate, the expenditure incurred by the 
Congress Party during the elections is much 
less than what was incurred by any other poli¬ 
tical party or Independents. That is an un¬ 
challengeable statement.” Tlie accounts of the 
Congress Party, he added, constituted a public 
document, while other parties had never dis¬ 
closed their accounts. 

In the Rajya Sabra Shri Bhupesh Gupta 
(Communist—^West Bengal) withdrew his non¬ 
official bill to amend the Company Act after 
the Minister for Commerce and Industry, 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, had assured that the 
matter was under the active consideration of 
the Government and that the Government 
would place before the House an amending Bill 
in the coming session' . During the debate 
Shri Babubhai Chinai, an industrialist mem¬ 
ber, said that he was proud of the fact that 
his firm had contributed 1^ lakhs of rupees to 
the “party in power” at the time of the last 
General Elections and added: “If it comes to 
the question of paying more, well, I am pre¬ 
pared to see that that concern pays more also.” 

All India Radio 

While there has indeed been much improve¬ 
ment in the programmes of the All India Radio, 
much yet remains to be done. There is obviously 
the need to make the programmes more diver¬ 
sified and more interesting. The efforts of the 
authorities are limited by the resources avail¬ 
able but the available resources may be used 
more rationally. On the policy level the Govern¬ 
ment should decide upon the role of re^onal 
languages in broadcasts. It is difficult to see 
why the Government has failed to implement 
the suggestion for according the regional langii- 
ages a more important role in radio broadcasts. 



NOW: 


Most of the important talks broadcast regio¬ 
nally are still in the English language. While 
English should continue to be pofitably used 
in relaying national broadcasts, the authoriti‘‘i 
need to shorn some greater concern for broad¬ 
casts in regional languages. 

A related problem is to ensure that the 
people would be able in larger nimbers to en¬ 
joy the benefits of national broadcasts. Though 
the talk of a people’s wireless receiving set has 
4 ^; 1^®®“ “ ^^® for nearly a decade now— 

and the point was reiterated by the Estimates 
Committee of the Parhament in its thiry-first 
report on the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting—^nothing tangible has been dozu 
so far. Neither has anything substantial been 
done in ascertaining the listerner’s attitude to 
the broadcast items. The replies to the ques¬ 
tionnaire on programme preferences which had 
been distributed among the radio listeners at 
the end of 1956 are still “being studied and 
tabulated.” 

Referring to the Estimates Committee’s 
report the Hindu writes in an editorial article: 

“The Committee’s suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of the spoken word broadcasts de¬ 
serve attention. Regional news coverage has 
been inadequate. Government’s decision to ex¬ 
tend the broadcast of such news bulletins to 
all linguistic regions should be welcome. When 
sound radio languished and faced extinction 
in the face of competition from television in 
U.S.A., it was its re-organisation with a 
strong accent on local news and local need- 
that revived it and made it popular again. 
More frequent on-the-spot broadcasts should 
lend greater interest to such news reports and 
make them lively. Talks on the air are often 
an invitation to the listener to switch off the 
receiver and this need not happen if more care 
is taken in the choice of the subject as well as 
the speaker, the delivery being as important 
as the content. The mutilation of Indian names 
by A.I.R.'s news announcers is so frequent 
nowadays that some action is called for. ‘Thu 
Radio Farm Forum' which has been tried on 
an experimental basis in Bombay State seems 
to have achieved useful results and its exten¬ 
sion to other areas should help to hasten the 
improvement of villages. These listening-cum- 


discussion-cum-action groups should gi^ 
greater meaning to the rural programmes 
broadcast by A.l.R. for many years now. 
should also mention that the miormation aboui. 
Government’s plans and achievements sought 
to be conveyed to the rural listener in the Iona 
of dialogues between villagers would be more 
acceptable if it yieie not made to be hailed as 
great or praiseworthy everytime by one of the 
speakers. The introduction of a more critical 
appraisal of Governmental activities should 
also answer the criticism that A.l.R. is being 
used all the time for official propaganda.” 

The Official Language 

The draft repuri. of the Rarhamentarr 
Committee on ullicial languages was finalised 
on November 28.*'ihc Committee consisting of 
twenty members of the Lok iSabiia and ten 
members of the Rajya Sabha was set up under 
the Chairmanship of Randit G. B. Rant cn 
November 16, 1957 under Article B44 of the 
Constitution which lays down that “the 
Rresident may issue directions in accordance 
witli the whole or any part of the report of the 
Committee.” 

The recommendations of the committee 
have not been made public. Commenting on 
the work of the Committee Pandit Rant said; 
“We have reached the end of our labours. 
That is only one stage in our march onwards 
towards the goal which we have placed befor:- 
ourselves. The questions relating to language 
are always complicated, and also delicate. 
Language is charged with passions and cannot 
always be handled or dealt with in a prosaic 
manner. In fact, language finds its bloom m 
poetry and this shows how intimately and in¬ 
extricably it is bound up with emotions. Emo¬ 
tions can be novel but they can also sometimes 
create a sort of a consuming passion which 
comes in the way of a rational approach. 

“I am grateful to the honourable members 
and to every one of you for the way you have 
managed the affairs of this committee. It was 
a very difficult task and in fact most people 
thought that we would hot cover much ground 
in agreement. Such apprehensions could not be 
said to be altogether unfounded but in the 
diversity of our country we have basiS unity. 
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We have got a fundamental uniformity too. So 
though we may have different approaches to 
different problems when we are determiuea to 
find a solution, we can succeed in extracting 
out of these comphcations solutions of a satis¬ 
factory and encouraging and heartening 
character. 

“it is not so much, i may submit, the con¬ 
tents of the r^ort or the decisions that we 
liave taken as the spirit which has moved 
every one of us. We are anxious that somehow 
or other the spirit of harmony should prevail 
in the country, the forces of unity and cohesion 
should be further strengthened so that we may 
really succeed in meeting the needs of the com¬ 
mon man and raise his stature in our country. 
That is the objective of every democratic sys¬ 
tem and also of ourselves. First things must 
come first. 

“Language is certainly a very important 
item but there are other things, too, which 
cannot be relegatc'd to a second place. Tnere 
are millions who are starving, there is so much 
of disease, illiteracy, poverty in the country. 
Those problems have to be tackled and tackleil 
effectively. But if we get involved in other 
controversies then our attention is diverted 
from matters which are of extreme u’^gency 
and which cannot wait for solution. I have 
been throughout trying to secure the support of 
the honourable members to propositions which 
might be acceptable to all and with which most 
of you would agree, as you have done and for 
this, I am grateful. The main idea before my 
mind was this: There are so many other prob¬ 
lems which we have to solve and if wc our¬ 
selves become the cause for generating further 
controversies, then the solution of those matters 
which cannot wait will be delayed. 

“I have reason and justification, in the 
light of public interest, to feel profoundly 
grateful to all of you. Dr. Mudaliar, Mr. 
Dange, Mr. Malliah and Tandonji, whom 1 
revere and from whom we learnt our first lea 
sons in public service. • 

“If on certain occasions the convictions 
that have been formed and have grown in the 
course of the decades come in the way of com¬ 
plete agreement in thought or unity in action, 
that has to be attributed to the way these con- 
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victions had reacted ou the mind and had be 
come somewhat crystallised. So we nave reason 
to feel that we have perhaps rendered som'' 
service to the country and the little tliat wc 
have been able to do will contribute towards 
speedy progress and enable us to acliieve ou; 
aim somewhat earlier than it would hawe been 
possible if we had gone uut with toct many 
voices, thus showing our incapacity lor acco¬ 
mmodation and understanding.” 

Monopoly in India 

The Rajya Sabha on Nov. 28, rejected by 
a voice vote a non-official resolution, moved 
by Dr. llaj Bahadur Gour (Communisi— 
Andhra) urging the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee of members of Barliameiit to suggest 
measures to restrict the powers and activitie.- 
of monopolistic concerns detrimental to the 
interests of the country. While the resolution 
failed of adoption it helped reveal many 
interesting facts about the operation of the 
Indian economy. Socialist and Communist 
members referred to specific instances of the 
growth of monopoly in particular industries. 

Mr. P. Narayanan Nair (Com.—^Kerala) 
referred to the foreign monopoly of the coun¬ 
try’s tea industry and said that 72 per cent o* 
lls. 100 crorcs invested was held by a few non 
Indian concerns. Foreign companies held th" 
bulk of tea acreage and repatriation of th^ 
whole capital by way of profits had been going 
on for decades. These concerns were not 
interested in re-plantation and conservation O'* 
the industry because of their growing interes*^ 
in Africa. Internal distribution of tea in the 
country was also the monopoly of two foreigr. 
concerns and the consumer was paying a very 
high price per pound. Predominant interest- 
in tea auctions also belonged to foreign firms. 
Unless Government was in a position to taice 
more and more of marketing and trading in te«t 
through institutions like the S.T.C., crore? 
and crores of rupees would be lost to the 
national exchequer, he said. * 

Dr. P, J. Thomas (Ind.—Kerala) salt 
that though monopoly was inherent and inevi¬ 
table to some extent in certain types of indos-' 
try, it was necessary for Government to hav« 
some kind of expert enquiry to go into 






allegations about the growth of monopolistie 
trends so that effective could be taken to 
curb them. He did not agree with the view 
that Ooverninent management could solve the 
problem as he said it was not possible for 
Government to work industries very efficiently 
without «3q)erts. He added that^ an enquiry 
through an 0 cpert agency would make avail¬ 
able to the country information which wne 
lacking at present. 

Mr. K. L. Narasimham (Com.—Andhra) 
^ave the instance of cigarette manufacture ami 
said that the bulk of Virginia tobacco grown 
in Andhra was purchased by a foreign coufern 
which dictated the price, at which cultu ativs 
w'erc forced to sell, and controlled supplies to 
tobacco manufacturing concerns. 

Government, he said, had failed to regu¬ 
late the prices of different varieties of tobajeo 
and thus allowed exploitation to continue. He 
suggested that the despatch of tobacco to coun¬ 
tries, with which India had entered into barter 
agreements, should be made through various 
traders instead of through any monopolistic 
concern. 


Privilege Motion in Parliament 

There was much commotion before the 
Lok Sabha eventually decidied to refer Mr. 
Masani’s motion on the alleged breach of the 
privileges of the House by the Kerala Chief 
Minister, Shri E. M. S. Namboodiripad to the 
Privileges Committee. The voting was 138 to 
32 with 24 abstentions including the Prime 
Minister Shri N'ehru. Mr. Masani had asked 
the Privileges Committee to go into the two 
telegrams sent by Shri Namboodiripad to the 
Union Home Minister Shri Pant m September 
last. While on the surface there was much 
force in Shri Masani’s motion the Prime MiniS” 
ter’s arguments for dropping the matter was 
equally forceful. In the end however, the House 
chose to go its own way disregarding the advice 
of the Prime Minister. The whole affair was a 
partisan poUtioal affair; the advantages of 
the motion were however, not very apparent to 
the ordinary ndnd. 


Sombay-'Mysore Boffier Dispti^ , ’ 

is strange but nevertheleiK trne thai a 
minor border dispute between two States of tlieii 
Inddan Union—^Bombay and idysore—has been 
allowed to linger on for more than two yeSrs 
giving rise to much avoidable passion and 
anger. An aspect (perhaps a little one-sided 
but nevertheless providing the salient points) 
of the problem is given by the following- com¬ 
ments of the Bombay Chronicle in an editorial 
article; 

“As the four-week old Belgaum-Karwar 
border agitation gathers momentum the 
Mysoreans are hardening their hearts against 
any amicable settlement. The harsh methods 
adopted to suppress the agitation are further 
embittering feelings. And on top of it promi- 
ment Mysore politicians have been proclaim¬ 
ing from house-tops that the border issue was 
closed for ever and there was no chance of re¬ 
adjustment. It is well that Bombay’s Chief 
Minister, Mr. Y. B. Chavan, has emphati¬ 
cally declared that it is not eo. Naturally, he 
does Hot want to get involved in a controversy 
but relies on the good sense of Mr. G. B. Pant 
for ending the dispute amicably. It is now 
two years that Belgaum-Karwar and Bhalaki- 
Santpur areas were included wrongly in the 
Mysore state. The matter once came up for 
discussion at the Western Zone meeting. There 
were many informal talks at the state levd.; 
There was also a good precedent to follow itr 
the Pataskar award which resolved the Mad¬ 
ras-Andhra border dispute. If the principle 
enunciated there was to be followed then the 
disputed areas must definitely come to Bom¬ 
bay State. But the Centre would not firmly 
say 80 and the problem, which could have been 
solved long before an agitation was launched, 
has been allowed to become a handle for the 
opposition to spread discontent. No wonder 
the Marathi-speaking Congressmen from Bel- 
gaum bitterly complain that the Congress 
Government seems to he following the time- 
honoured' way once adopted by the British 
bureaucracy of "allowing the parties to aj^tote 
and then solving the problem after consider¬ 
able damage both to property and person.* 
As Mr. PanPs i^ggestion for arbitration is not; 
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acceptable to Mysoite and negotiations between 
the two Chief Ministers have proved ,futile, 
the only feasible solution seems to be that the 
Centre should apply firmly the Pataskar for¬ 
mula to solve the dispute. The problem has 
been thrashed thoroughly and no new fact or 
argument is likely to come up by api)ointing 
a fresh commission. It is time the Centre took 
a firm decision for justice delayed is justice 
denied." 

Berlin Crisis 

The political and diplomatic crisis over 
Berlin has raised a mild storm in the political 
horizon of the world. The present crisis is not 
a new one, but it has been given a new momen¬ 
tum by the declaration of Soviet Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, and the East 
German Government,'^lat the city of Berlin 
should be declared a free city and that occu¬ 
pation army should withdraw. The declara¬ 
tion said that Russia would not agree to talks 
designed to bring about German reunification 
without the Germans and behind their backs. 
But the Soviet Union would not refuse to dis¬ 
cuss the conclusion of a peace treaty which, in 
its view, falls within the competence of the four 
Powers.'^he Soviet statement rejected the 
Western suggestions of free election for the 
whole of Germany as pure demagogy . It also 
accused the USA of creating a threat to peace 
by keeping troops in West Berlin. 

The present campaign was foreshadowed 
in a speech by the East German Communist 
Party Chief, Herr Walter Ulbricht, on October 
27, in which he stated that the Westem i owers 
were no longer entitled to occupy West Berlin 
by their failure to fulfil their obligation under 
the 1945 Potsdam agrement; that the whole ol 
Berlin was in the territory of the East German 
Democratic Republic, and that the city be¬ 
longed to the East German sphere of authority. 
Subsequently Mr. Khrushchev made a pro¬ 
nouncement on November 10, in which be 
said that it was time to abandon the four- 
Powor status of Berlin and that it would be 
right for the Soviet Union to hand over its res¬ 
ponsibilities in the city to the East German 
authofitjes. Mr. Khrushchev also pointed out 
tihat the Western Powers’ rights in Berlin were 


derived from the Potsdam Agreement, i^eh 
they had now rendered noil and void. 

W'^e facts in issue may be stated as ifoU 
lows: The four-Power occupation of Berlin was 
agreed in 1943 by the European Advisory C oior 
mission, and tEe rights of the Western Powers 
in Berlin, and their rights of access to P^e city 
are derived from Germany’s unconditional 
suivendcr in 1946. The European • Advisory 
Commission agreements were, of course, made 
on the assumption that Germany would 
be administered as a whole. From the very 
beginning of military occupation by the Allied 
forces, the Soviet Union made the military 
administration difficult. The first indication 
that the Russians might try to force the We*'- 
tern Allies out of Berlin came in 1947 wh^ 
Soviet protests were sent to Western Powers 
accusing them of trying to merge their sec¬ 
tors of Berlin with their West German zones. 
In February 1948, the Soviet authorities refused 
to allow invited British representatives to 
attend a Geiman political meeting in East 
Berlin, on the grounds that Berlin was part of 
the Soviet zone. Early that year, the Soviet 
authorities began to take measures designed to 
impede and restrict access to West Berlin. 
Various restrictions were inipmscd on traffic be¬ 
tween Berlin and the West. The Western 
Powers were accused of using West Berlin as a 
centre for spying and sabotage against East 
Germany. All these restrictive measures were 
gradually increased and tightened. On June 16, 
1948, the Soviet representative walked out of 
the four-Power Berlin Kommandatura, and the 
four-Power administration of the city effec¬ 
tively came to an end. 

On the 24th June, 1948, the full-scale Ber¬ 
lin blockade was imposed. This was the most 
serious and determined Soviet attempt to force 
the Western Powers to withdraw from Berlin. 
It failed owing to the fortitude of the popu¬ 
lation of West Berlin and the effective orgaDi»^ 
zation of the Allied air-lift.'^Over the present 
impasse, the U.S. State Department has re¬ 
minded Russia of the Western Powers’ declwA- 
ti(m of October 3, 1964, when they reaffirmiNl 
that they will treat any attack agAinst Berlin 
from any quarter aa an attia^ up<m 
forces and themselvea, • 
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e present 4iplomatio manoeuvires by 
Soviet Huesia over Berlin is not a new one. 
It has become a permanent feature, with 
periodical intensity. Russia wants withdrawal 
of Western forces from Berlin. The jusiifica- 
uon is claimed on the fact that East Berlin is 
rlic capital of the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic: that it is under the control and adminis- 
tration of the East German authorities; and 
hat the four-Power occupation has ended, 
rhe demand for withdrawal of the Western 
Powers from Berlin may be regarded as a 
•ounter-blow by the Soviet Union to the Wes- 
trn Powers’ move to free Eastern Germany 
rom the domination of Soviet Russia. In a 
i:cent report on developments in East Ger¬ 
many submitted to the autumn session of the 
Jouncil of Europe’s Consultative Assembly by 
Mr. Peter Kirk, a British Conservative M.P., 
III observation was made as follows: “The 
■ituation in tlie Soviet occupied zone of Gcr- 
iiany is becoming ever more grave. It is no 
i/nger of concern only to Gennany or Europe, 
but to the whole world,” 

The Soviet-occupied zone of Germany is 
siill a*part of Germany. The recent Strasbourg 
meeting of the Parliamentarians of 15 Euro¬ 
pean member-nations of the Council of Europe 
uknowledged the Bonn Government as the 
legitimate spokesman of Germany. A Dutch 
■socialiot Deputy explained this standpoint in 
■he following words; “We recognize only the 
lovemment of the West German Federal Re¬ 
public and the freely-elected members of the 
i^undestag as the legitimate representatives of 
the population of the Soviet-occupied zone. 
Ve do not recognize the Government of Pan- 
ow, which is in fact no more than a group 
f men forced upon the people in this zone of 
icrmany by the Soviet troops and tlie Soviet 
!gime/’ The British M.P., Mr. Kirk, in his 
port drew the attention of the Council of 
'urope tq the distress of the East German 
>;||uple. He stated that the Pankow regime of 
iust Germany was probably the most “Stali- 
ist” of all the satellite governments. In re- 
sat months there has been a heavy influx of 
fugees Irofli East Germany to West Germany, 
'hich is the> ''western kland in the sea of 
' . ^0 Obuaeil nf iidrope id Hts 


resolution stated tiwt the Pankow regime ^ 
employing every means tp severe the ren^dia^ 
ties between the inhabitants of East Gennany 
and their relatives in West Germany. . 

German problem deserves a solution with* 
out further delay. Reunification is the oidy 
solution. That reundfkation, theoretically, 
should be achieved by free election among the 
people themselves. Freedom of decision will 
be possible only when the occupation army 
have withdrawn from both the zones. Ger¬ 
many belongs to the Germans and no nation 
has any right to rule it in any form. Recently 
there was a tussle between Dr. Adenauer’s 
Government and the Bundestag Committee 
over the issue of sending a note to Russia on 
the question of reunification of Germany. Some 
members of the Bundestag pointed out that 
what stands in the way of reunification of 
Germany is not Soviet Russia alone. It is the 
World Communism which has not given up its 
hope of outlasting all other systems of Govern¬ 
ment and replacing them by Communist rule. 
A feeling is growing all over the w'orld as to 
whether any lasting understanding with Com¬ 
munism can really be possible on any but iso¬ 
lated problems. Tlie case of the Nobel Prize 
winner Boris Pasternak is apt to cause scepti¬ 
cism about the hope for a lasting imderstand- 
ing between Communism and Democracy. 

Africa Awakes 

The awakening of the peoples of Africa is 
the most significant development of our time. 
Africa is the last stronghold of European colo¬ 
nialism. The iJ^ople are on the march there 
and the future of colonialism is doomed; but in 
tile short run the continuation of colonialism 
has meant much distress and yet more suffer¬ 
ing for the long suffering people of Africa. 
Therefore, the measures taken against the colo¬ 
nial machinations are of the most profound 
significance. Four African nations are deBtine <l 
to regain freedom iii I960: Togoland. 
Camerons, Nigeria and Somaliland . Yet there 
would still thon be the larger part of the great 
continent under European yoke: Algeria, Equa¬ 
torial Africa,> Belgian Congo, the Britisn colo¬ 
nies, tke Roriwguese colonies and the white 
racialism in.^Sduth Afrisa^ . 
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The most effective blow to imperialism* is 
the unity of the African peoples. The Accra 
conference of April (15 to 22) this year was 
the first move in this direction. In that con¬ 
ference leaders of already independent African 
States: Ghana, Liberia, Ethiopia, the Sudan, 
Tunisia, Morocco and the United Arab Repub¬ 
lic met to discuss the affairs of the continent 
and to exchange their points of view on the 
various problems. 

Now a much bigger and more representa¬ 
tive conference is meeting in Accra, the capital 
city of Ghana, to decide upon a course of 
action for the liberation of the continent. The 
following organisations are taking part in the 
deliberations: the People’s Convention Party 
(Ghana), the Nationalist Party of Zanzibar, 
the Labour Federation of Tanganyika, the 
National African Union (Tanganyika), the 
African National Congress of Northern Rhode¬ 
sia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
National Congress (Uganda), the People’s 
Convention Party of Nairobi (Kenya), the 
Youth League of Somaliland, the African 
National Congress of South Africa, the National 
Vanguard (Nigeria), the Labour Federation of 
Kenya, the Trade Union Congress (Ghana), 
the Organisation of African Elected Represen¬ 
tatives (Kenya), the Council of United Far¬ 
mers (Ghana), the Organisation for African 
Unification (Liberia), the African League 
(Great Britain), the United Congress Party 
(Uganda), the Neo-Destour (Tunisia), the 
Istiqial (Morocco), the Ju^’ento (French Con¬ 
go), the African Forum (Great Britain), the 
Afro-Shirazi Party (Zanzibar), the National 
Students’ Union (East Africa), the African 
League (Angola), the African Convention 
(Senegal), the United Party (French Togo- 
land) and the Pan African Federation. 

Some other organisations from Nigeria, 
Sierra I^eone, Somaliland, the Sudan and Gam¬ 
bia are also participating in the conference. 
The imperialist rulers of Belgian Congo, 
Ruanda-Urundi (territory held by Belgium 
under UN Trusteeship system) and Mozam¬ 
bique and Angola (held by Portugal) have not 
allowed any popular representative from those 
qpuntries to attend the' odDferenee^.; 


The declaration accompanying the invi¬ 
tation to the conference says: 

“Unlike the recent Conference of Indepen-: 
dent African States, this Conference will be 
held at a non-govemmental level, and will be 
attended by hundreds of representatives of 
dlfii'rent erganisations, progressive, nationa¬ 
list, political, trade union, co-operative, femi¬ 
nist, youth, and other popular organisations 
from every country in Africa engaged in tho;, 
combat for complete independence. 

“Persons of African descent, as well 
represclntatives of non^African orgatnisataons 
approving the Conference’s aims and objectives, 
will also be invited as fraternal delegatee and 
unoff 

“This Conference will be the greatest 
assemblage of its sort ever held on African soil.-.^ 
It will demonstrate the solidarity and frater¬ 
nity uniting the awakening peoples of Africa, 
beyond the barriers of race and tribe, oeyond 
the artificial boundaries that the imperialists 
have imposed in order to divide us and main¬ 
tain the evil system of colonialism, racial domi 
nation and tribal separatism. 

“This Conference will formulate and pro¬ 
claim our African personality, based on the 
philosophy of All-AWcan Socialism, the ideo¬ 
logy of the African Non-Violent Revolution. 

“Henceforth our slogan must be: 

“Peoples of Africa, unite 1 You have no 
thing to lose but your chains! You have a con 
tinent to win! You must attain human fret 
dom and dignity!” 

“The main goal of the All-African Peoples 
Conference must be to formulate concreh 
plans and to apply the Gandhian tactics anc 
strategy of the African Non-Violent Revolu¬ 
tion, concerning: 

(1) Colonialism and imperialism; 

(2) Racism and discriminatory laws an<! 
practices; 

(3) Tribalism and religious separatism; 

(4) The position of chiefs » 

—in the colonial regime; 

—^in a democratic free society. i 

“The time has come to denounce opttsU 
and attack the propagators of tribalistnif ij^ 
are today the most d^ngbrous Nfl^o 4 

the imperiafists, for tbdr pois^ona 
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ifiyts in setting Africans against Africans, broT- 
thers against brotliers, tribes against tribes; 
Itlicrein lies the greatest obstacle to the crea¬ 
tion of United Fronts of Freediom Fighters, 
Vho alone can rapidly put an end to foreign 
domination. 

“We must dicnounce and unmask the anti- 
patriotic role of these African political career¬ 
ists whose activities serve only to allow the 
imperialists to prolong their traditional policy: 
dividp and rule. This is necessary if Africa is 
fo reconquer its lost freedom andi take its legi¬ 
timate place in the comity of nations on a basis 
of equality. 

“This problem of ‘dividjc and rule’ along 
tribal lines is a never-ending danger in the so- 
called multi-racial territories of Central and 
East Africa, where our uncomiiromising de- 
Jnunds must be: 

(1) The land to the Africans; 

(2) equal voting rights for all, without 
regard to race, tribe, colour, or be¬ 
lief; 

(3) application of the Universal Dec¬ 
laration of the Rights ol Man, as 
worked out by the United Nations. 

“The Conference will also examine the 
question of irredentism and will diiscuss plans 
aiming at a regrouping of in(iei>endcnt African 
states on the bases of: 

(1) The adjusting of existing artificial 
frontiers; 

(2) fusion or federation of territories on 
a regional basis; 

(3) gradual federation or confederation 
of regional groups of states in a final 
All-African Commonwealth, the free 
and independent United States of 
Africa. ” 

The Referendum in France 

Mr. Pierre Courtade, member of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee, French Communist Party, 
^alyses the results and prospects of the 
Ftenoh referendum in an article in the 
international Affairs. His analysis brings to the 
fore the magnitude of the changes that have 
Overtaken France—already referred to in these 
Polumns. ^ 

8 


He admits, like others, that the overwhelm¬ 
ing, support for Do Gaulle was completely un- 
’^xpectedr It marked, as he says “one of the 
greatest swings of opinion to have occurred in 
France during the last 25 years and no doubt 
the most rapid one.” He takes note of the 
full in Conuuunist popularity and avers that it 
“w'ould be futile to deny the gravity of this 
fact.’’ Another aspect of the CummunUt 
failure was that “the (Communist) loss of 
votes w'us particularly noticeable in the work¬ 
ing class areas,” though the party was able to 
retain a larger following in peasant areas. It 
was further evident that in predominantly 
working class areas of the North and along 
ihe Mediterranean (Marseilles, Nice and othei’ 
areas) the Socialist dissidents who opposed the 
Constitution received' a far less support than 
the Socialists supporting De Gaulle. 

De Gaulle had w'on because the people 
wanted a change from the ineffectual Govern¬ 
ments to one “that would govern.” The French 
people thought that it W'as only De Gaulle who 
could save France from internal strife. With 
allowance.s, the De Gaulle legend had played 
the same role as the Napoleonic legend had 
played in Louis Napoleon’s success in tbs 
plebiscite that had followed the coup d’etat on 
December 2, 1851. But all these even would 
not have been enough for De Gaulle’s victory 
had the left not been impotent. To the voters 
there was no meaning for a ‘note’ vote. Th« 
Left was unable to place before the nation a 
constructive programme. The result was that 
De Gaulle was vested with powers “such a- 
110 sovereign, not even Napoleon I, ever en¬ 
joyed.” 

Ajiother significant admission by ths 
French Communist leader was that the Com¬ 
munist unpopularity had been to a largo extent 
due to their support of the Russian interven¬ 
tion in Hungary. 

Togoland to be Free in 1960 

Togoland in Central West Africa had been 
a German Colony before World War I. Under 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty France re¬ 
ceived 21,8d3 square miles, about, two-thirdt 
of the territory as a mandate. The territoiTr 
came under the United Nations TmsfiHtliip 
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Council on December 14, .1956. The French disclosures of the atrocities of the ^talin era in 
cabiuel in a decision taken on August 24, 1956 the Soviet Union opened the eyes of many to 
granted Togoland internal autonomy as a re- the characteristic evils of. a one-party State 
public within the French Union. Recently there was no theoretical denial of one-party 
agreement was reached between the Govern- rule. The Yugoslav assertion that the mono¬ 
men ts of France and Togoland that Togoland poly of the Communist Party is not an essen- 
should be fully free in 1960. Following this tial ingredient of socialism is more significant 
agreement the United Nations General Assembly because Yugoslavia itself is a socialist country 
in a reeolution in the middle of November un- where the Communist Party had enjoj^d mono- 
animously decided to end the UN Trusteeship poly of political power for more than twelve 
over the territory on the date it attained indc- years. True, there is as yet no second signifi- 
pcndencc. The other third of Togoland ha-i cant political party in Yugoslavia. That iS; 
earlier been emerged with Gold Coast to for.m however, not relevant to the point under dis- 
the State of Ghana. cussion. The rise and fall of political parties 

arc determined by historical conditions and 
New Developments in Communism? whatever may be done, a second party may not 

The programme of the League of Yugo- emerge in Yugoslavia, USSR or China for al- 
slav Communists has been roundly condemned most the same reasons due to which a third 
by the great majority of the Communist Par- party has failed to establh-h itself in the U.K. 
ties of the World. Most criticism was evi- or the U.S.A. The relevant question is whcthci 
dently made without any reference to the text any deliberate and co-ordinated governmental 
of the programme; the critics’ attitude was measures arc being taken to prevent the emcr- 
determined by the position taken by the Com- gence of such parties. Such restrictive measure-^ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and, in some may even bo justified in certain circumstances 
cases, by the Communist Party of China. Mo;t ixr the short run and if any such restrictive 
of the criticism has been focussed, again not practice be found in Yugoslavia that is not of 
unnaturally as one recalls the manner of the much concern. The most significant thing 
criticism, on the Yugoslav characterisation of that a Communist Party in power proclaim^ 
the international position and more particularly that it has come to see its limitations and 
on the Yugoslav reluctance to toe the Kremlin openly admits the scope of action for other 
line. The document, an English text of which elements. 

is now available in India for the first time, This boldness on the part of Yugoslu'' 
however, contains many ideas of greater pro- theorists would put a further nail in the coffin 
fundity thougii due cither to the lack of of the Soviet propaganda that the loss of mono- 
acquaintance with the text or to a failure of poly of power by the Communist Party woula 
comprehension the critics’ attention has not mean a reversion to bourgeois rule. If after 
been focussed on those points. The Yugoslav some initial restriction the bourgeoisie could 
programme is a comprehensive document and allow the feudal elements political freedoni 
whether one agrees with it or not, it will amply without a reversion to the overthrown feuda- 
repay a reading. Hsm there is little ground to think that a second 

Space does not permit here a full discus- party in power in the USSR would be able to 
sion of the points raised so that wc will be con- undo the revolutionary achievements of forty 
tent to touch upon only one point which refers years and re-establish capitalism there even if 
to the role of the Communist Party in a Socia- it wanted to do so. If then the Soviet Party 
list State. Heretofore, Communist theory and bosses should still cling on to a theory which 
practice have been emphatic upon the impera- was perhaps valid for the USSR for the first 
tive need for the monopoly of power for the few years there must be other, more personal, 
Communist Party in the Socialist State—^not- reasons than a sclflqss devotion to a theory* 
withstanding the multi-party experiments in There is little doubt that the impact of these 
so-cfclkd “people’s democracies.’^ While the new and very profound theoretical awertione 
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vould be increasingly felt among the ranks of 
)ther Communist Parties as with the passage 
)f time experience bears out the basic truth of 
:hc Yugoslav assertions. That some rethinking 
s already on is’provided by Professor Paul A. 
3aran’s article entitled “Crisis of Marxism” in 
lu‘ Monthly Revifsw of New York where he 
ays bare the utter hollowness of the practice 
f flinging isolated quotations from Marx and 
Angels on the face of critics of Communist 
n’ttctices. Prof. Baran, an acknowledged 
utliority on Marxian economics, now occupy- 
ng the Chair of Economics at Stanford Uni- 
i rsity, USA, boldly asserts the need for re- 
cting the old method of a dogmatic application 
j Marxism. When the international Commu- 
i>t movement has declared that revisionism 
oppo.scd to dogmatism) represents a 
rcatcr danger to communism the ex{>losiv*' 
haracter of the ideas of Prof. Baran can 
ardly bo over-emphasized—especially as they 
Tc based upon a correct comprehension of 
hoory and practice. 

(■<tndah in Russia 

It is very important that Indians take 
ote of the strong points in the Soviet society 
tid developments. However as Prof. Nirmal 
iiimar Siddhanta, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
'niversity of Calcutta, pointed out the other 
riy to a gathering that had come to listen to 
10 experiences in China of Dr. Suniti Kumar 
'liattcrji and Shri Copal Haidar, it is no less 
iportant that Indian approach to thcsi» 
:hicvcments should be in a spirit of undci- 
anding, and not of blind eulogy which only 
nds to create a sense of frustration in one’s 
'If. In this context it is essential that Indians 
^0 take correct note of the weaknesses ot 
iviet development and society—a knowledge 
I at may help them avoid many of the mistakes 
)mmitted in the USSR. There has again been 
lot of propaganda on either side denouncing 
■ applauding aspects of Soviet society. Some 
the achievements—e.specially in the econo- 
ic, educational and military fields are beyond 
)ubt. There are, however, regions where doubt 
not unnatural; in the field of literature and 
cative arts. Again how far the Soviet society 
' capable of correcting the mistakes or perver- 
lons of men in authority? Not much however, 


it seems-^t any rate there is not much scope 
for the correction of the faults of those who 
remain in authority. Otherwise a man could 
not indulge in sex orgies for nearly seventeen 
years in the full knowledge of many people. 
The story of Alexandrov’s aberrations very much 
reads like the one recently published about the 
affairs in the Botanical Gardens, Sibpore. 

Professor G. F. Alexandrov, one of the 
foremost ideologists of the Soviet Union, had 
for nearly seventeen years indulging in these 
orgies. The decree of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
refers to the participants in Alexandrov’s orgies 
as young movie actresses, ballerinos, young 
girl-s from theatrical schools, and even female 
Komsomols and party members. Leading 
members of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party (presumably includ¬ 
ing Stalin himself) frequently were drawn into 
these orgio.s. Summarising the report of the 
Soviet Party Central Committee, Boris I. Nico- 
laevsky writes in the weekly New Leader: “The 
orgies were held each week for a number of 
years at Alexandrov’s suburban dacha, Thn 
subsequent investigation,, during which a good 
many of the participants'—{including some 
minors—were questioned, revealed a pattern of 
brutal coercion: Those who had agreed to tahe 
part had risen quickly in thk^'r professions; 
those who had refused had been persecuted, 
expKflled from their schools, etc.” Prof. Alex¬ 
androv had stuffed his personal library wHh 
pornographic literature and drawings but had 
sought to camouflage them by inscribing on the 
expensive cases “Marx”, “Lenin”, etc. (Italics 
added). 

In another instance Prof. M. A. Leonov, 
another philosopher and Stalin prize winner, 
was found to have fraudulently used the 
manuscript of the late Khaskachikh who had 
left it with the former for safe-keeping. Mrs. 
Khaskachikh failed in all her efforts to re¬ 
gain the manuscript from I^conov who was 
awarded the Stalin Prize on the basi-s of that 
book. With the disgrace of Alexandrov canieT 
the exposure of Leonov, his friend. “Various 
papers were found at Moscow University and 
in the files of the Institute of Philosophy, fthe 
most damaging discovery was made in the files 
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•/ thg FoHHcal Publishing House, which 
had brought out the first edition of ^Leonov’s 
book. It turned out that part of the book had 
actually been sei in type directly from Khas- 
kachikh’s original manuscript.” 

The treatment meted out to these two 
delinquents has been very lenient. Both are on 
their jobs in the provincial towns in the USSP. 
However, the most significant thing is that the 
victims in cither had no channel to remedy their 
irievances and as Mr. Nicolaevsky makes 
it clear in his incisive analysis neither Alex¬ 
androv nor Leonov would over have met ov^a 
this lenient jmnishment had not their political 
bo.ss MalcnkoA' had also fallen. No further 
comment seems nccessaiy. 

Ting Ling Disgraced 

Reuter reports: 

Hong Kong, Nov. *19. Ting Ling. 51- 
year-old Chinese authoress and a Stalin prize 
Avinner, has been dismissed as Shantung pro¬ 
vince deputy to the National People’s Congress, 
the New China news agency reported, today. 

Ting Ling, Stalin prize winner, in 1951 for 
her book Sunshine OiMr Sangkan River was 
bitterly denounced last year in a purge cf 
rightwing elements in China. 

She. was reported to have' been suspended 
from all her official duties. 

Also dismissed were two vicc-gf)vernors of 
Shantung jirovince, Wang Cho Ju and Yuan 
Yse Yang and four other members of the local 
Congress. They were all accused of being right¬ 
wingers.—Tn the absence of any further details 
we can only say that the lot of the intellectual 
seems as uncertain in People’s China as in the 
TT.vS.S.R. 

West Berlin 

The proposal to turn West Berlin into a 
demilitarized free city is a very complex pro¬ 
position as the following partial extract from 
the special report by Sydney Gruson to the 
New York Times would indicate. 

Bonn, Germany, December 6.—The Soviet 
proposal to transform West Berlin into a 
demilitarized free city may have a fine-sound¬ 
ing ring to it in Ghana or India or m any 
ovher far-off place where communism has not 
' y«i become n menace. But here in Germany, 


< 

where East Europe’s experience sounds a eonti. 
nuous warning, the ring is hollow and the prO' 
posal is seen as a sham. 

No responsible person in West Gerinan 3 
believes that only the future of West Berlii 
and its 2,300,000 people is at stake in thi( 
latest crisis with the Soviet Union.^ 

Adolf Hitler said in Mein Kampf, the blue¬ 
print 'or his conquests that he wrote long be¬ 
fore coming to power in Germany: “An intelli¬ 
gent victor will, whenever possible, present hij 
iloniands to the vanquished in instalments.” 

The logic of the Soviet drive to win nl. 
Europe demands that West Germany becoiw 
the iie.xt instalment if West Berlin falls. Bui 
Berlin must be made secure first, for it lies KW 
miles behind the Communist’s front line ii 
Central Europe, a shining reminder not only td 
E.a.st Gennany’s eighteen millions but ft 
neighbouring Poland and Czechoslovakia ai 
well that there is a way of life other than thai 
imposed on them by communism. 

The East Germans, Poles anl Czechs can¬ 
not hope to get to ‘Paris or London or Ncai 
York. But many of them do come to Ea 
Berlin and it is only a subway ride from om 
part of the divided city to the other—ft nr 
greyncss and restrictions to bright lights (li<. 
somehow have come to be regarded as a syinbo 
of ii free if imperfect existence. 

The world’s future may be decided even 
tually in the Far East by political allegiance 
won or exacted from the teeming millions 
India and China. But this is 1958, and t 
balance of poAver in the world still lies in ancie 
Europe. The heart of Europe remains Ge 
many. 

It is not a question of size. The truncat 
I)ost-war border of all Germany, East and W<’ 
encompass an area that is only a few squa 
miles larger than New York, Pennsylvania a 
Virginia together. The population is more i: 
portant—^the two Germanys’ seventy millii 
form the biggest single nation in Europe outsi 
of the Soviet Union. 

But it is not numbers alone that are If 
portant in this situation. It is the skills, oner? 
resources and industrial prowess that th< 
people possess that would tip the scales w 
they all to fall under Soviet domination. 
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The greet bulk of these skills, energy, rc- 
eources and industrial powers lie in West Ger¬ 
many, By winning West Germany the Soviets 
would gather in Europe’s most productive 
industrial complex, including twenty-five mil¬ 
lion tons of steel annually, 160 million tons of 
coal and nearly ninety billion kilowatt hours 
of electricity. 

And—most important of all—capture 
of West Germany for cominunisin would move 
Soviet power more than 150 miles to the w'cst. 
Soviet power would then crouch directly over 
the rest of Western Europe and Avould probably 
suck it up like a giant vacuum sweeper. 

There w’ould be no alternative for the 
United States except lo huddle within p'ortoess 
America, weakened and alone, and probably 
make a deal with the Russians to assuiv' sur¬ 
vival . 

Even if the Western Allies did not have the 
moral commitment to defend West BiTlin’s 
freedom they would need to do everything in 
their power to prevent its falling to the 
('ommunists. 

It is not a matter of dying for Berlin as 
allied olTicials see the issue. It is not even a 
matter of saving West Berlin. It is a matter 
of protecting their own interests. 

In any case the Western iillies do have a 
entnmitment to defend West Berlin's freedom. 
This is one of a great network of commitments 
ranging around the world on which the whole 
Western security system is based. 

The vita! allied interests invoK'ed also arc 
behind the objections of the American, British 
and French Governments to Communist- 
.spon.sorod proposals for solving the problem of 
Germany’s division. The two Germanys should 
confederate, say the Communists. Each should 
maintain its own political, social and economic 
systems and Berlin wmuld become the seat of 
an all-German government. The Communists do 
not say it this w^ay but the government would 
have such limited powers that it would hardly 
be a government at all. 

Some Germans are attracted by the pro¬ 
posal, but not those responsible for West Ger¬ 
man government. Nor do allied policy-makers 
see any sense in it from the point of view of 
allied interests. . 


, For whatever the Communists say now, 
the J^est German and allied officials are con¬ 
vinced that confederation would quickly be 
followed by an irresistible demand for the eva¬ 
cuation of foreign armies from Germany, The 
Russians would then go back a few miles to 
Poland and the Americans eventually all the 
way back to the United States. ' 

In short, a military vacuum would be created 
in the one place—Central Europe—^where the 
United States, Britain and France are con¬ 
vinced that a vacuum must not be allowed to 
exist. 

Until Premier Khrushchev opened the Pan¬ 
dora’s box that is Berlin many diplomats in 
Western Euro]ie believed that the Soviets were 
hapi)y enough with the status quo in Germany, 
wliatevcr Moscow might say for the public re¬ 
cord. Now no one is sure. The Soviets are 
apparently willing to gamble in the belief that 
the cards are stacked in their favor. 

The West has held rigidly to what, in the 
circumstances, is .admittedly the most unlikely 
solution for Germany’s division: free elections 
to choose an all-Gormans government. 

But there arc powerful voices, both in West 
Germany and in allied capitals, that argue that 
one day what now seems a poor bet may sud¬ 
denly become a winner. 

But neither T)r. Adenauer nor the allied 
officials who ponder these problems arc politi¬ 
cal simpletons. They know that whatever 
happcn.s the situation in Berlin and West Gct- 
many is never going to be the same again. This 
leaves the question: What to do now? 

The brutal, unpalatable truth is that they 
do not yet know\ If there were a great ground- 
swell for confederation or disengagement with¬ 
in German publio opinion, the Chancellor might 
have to bend. But there is not. The voices that 
speak out for either represent a minority and 
the Chancellor can honestly say he is reflecting 
the majority’s opinion w'hen he stubbornly re¬ 
fuses to consider either solution. 

Pakistan and India , 

The new head of Pakistan is follnwwg in 
the footsteps of his predecessors in trying to 
put the blame of all ills of Pakistan on the 
shoulders of India. In this respect hfe is Ho* 
better, where India is concerned, than tKe others. 
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We would like Pakistan to be self-suffi-, 
cient certainly—^but not at the cost of India. 
This should be firmly intimated to him: 

Lahore, Dec. 12.—General Ayub Khan, 
alleging that India was trying to isolate Pakis¬ 
tan, said that it was not for him to say whether 
the Indian people should follow Pakistan’s 
example. 

It is for them, and they are intelligent 
enough to realize, that eonditions in India are 
no bett- r than those in Pakistan before Octo¬ 
ber 8, he added. 

He further alleged that the “Indian cam¬ 
paign” against Pakistan sought to make the 
latter friendless and to eliminate, American in¬ 
fluence from this region. 

President Ayub denied the allegation that 
there was a naked dictatorship in Pakistan 
and that as such Paki'tan has no right to be 
a member of the Commonwealth. 

Continuing he said the objective of these 
allegations was to deprive this country of mili¬ 
tary aid from America. 

The people of Pakistan, he said, could 
alone give the best an.swer to the question 
Avhethcr there was a naked dictatorship in 
Pakistan or not. The people of this country, 
he said, regard this change tthe October 8 revo¬ 
lution) as something that has saved them from 
utter niination. 

General .\yub also denied the allfgation 
of mas«ivc military build-up in Pakistan. On 
the other hand, he said, Indian military 
strength was three timc'^ that of Pakistan’s 
despite Amerio.an aid to this country. India, he 
said, continued building up its armed strength 
by utilizing its vast resources at the cost of 
national development. 

He charged the Indian Government of a 
day and night propaganda against Pakistan 
not only from Delhi but also from its embas¬ 
sies abroad. 

He advised India to stop border incidents 
forthwith, which, he said, were doing good to 
^neither country. 

-^Te told newspaper reporters: “If border 
incidents go on occurring don’t think wc have 
not got an answer to it.” 

He said the existing pattern of education 
needed Complete over-hauling as it was laid 


down by Britons to make nationals of the sub¬ 
continent perfect slaves. 

India and Pakistan 

Pandit Nehru’s survey of foreign affairs, 
ns is given in the following n§ws report, was 
as usual vague with regard to Pakisttyi and 
somewhat stereotyped in general: s 

New Dcrtii, Dec. 15.—^While initiating 
the debat?! on foreign affairs in the Rajya 
Sahha today, Mr. Nehru took the opportunity 
of firmly repudiating two charges that the 
President of Pakistan, General Ayub, was re¬ 
ported to have levelled against India last week. 

JTo said it was wrong, as had been alleged, 
that India was encouraging conflict on its bor¬ 
der with East Pakistan. On the basi.5 of his 
“objective study” of the incidents he expressed 
the belief that facts were to the contrary and 
that local Pakistan officials and residents had 
often acte<l aggressively. 

The Pakistani President’s second allega¬ 
tion that India was trying to “isolate” his 
eoutitry, Mr. Nehru said, was the outcome of 
(he “wrong line of thought” that Pakistan had 
followed all along. India’s opposition to the 
Baghdad Pact had apparently been wrongly 
interpreted as an attempt to isolate Pakistan. 

l\Ir. Nehru’s review of the world situation 
was comprehensive but, as was natural on ini¬ 
tiating the debate, he spoke of most issues in 
somewhat general terms. He said he would 
deal with them more specifically after he had 
heard the members’ views. 

He referred with obvious satisfaction to 
the emergence of the “African personality” 
and the fact that after centuries of suffering 
the African nations were “finding their soul.” 
In the South African policy, however, he visua¬ 
lized potentialities of a “mighty conflict” be¬ 
tween the African personality and the forces 
embodying racial hatred. 

Imw and Politics 

The Report made by Mr. Justice Sanka- 
ran into the police-firing at Chandanathope has 
touched upon some vital issues of present-day 
political agitations with labour, organised or un¬ 
organised, as the medium. 

It has become the practice to take the law 
into the hands of agitators, without any regard 
for the right of others, with disastrotts results 
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on industries and 'trades. Ilie officers who* are 
are in charge of the administration of labour 
laws have failed miserably to impress upon the 
law-breakers, the disastrous consequences on 
society, of which they are a part, of such reck¬ 
less and irresponsible action. 

We append below the news report: 

'IVivandTum, Dec. 16.—^Mr. Justice K. 
Sankaran, who conducted an inqmiy into the 
police-firing at Chandanathope, has warned 
against the “dangerous possibility” of the “fav¬ 
oured” treatment given in the settlement of 
labour disputes to persons involved in acts of 
violence and the “liberal manner” in which par¬ 
dons and remissions were granted. 

He expressed himself in favour of with¬ 
drawing powers from State Governments, 
which enabled them to grant pardons and re¬ 
missions. 

In his report Mr. Sankaran has “fully 
justified” the police-firing in Chandanathope 
on July 26, in which two persons were killed' 
and six injured. The text of the report was 
published today. 

Mr. Sankaran said that withdrawal of 
cases arising out of acts of violence against 
iKirsons and property and the failure to take 
cases for such offences had become a common 
feature in the settlement of labour disputes. 

Treatment of this kind was bound to have 
a dangerous effect on those who have com¬ 
mitted such offences. 

He also said that the liberal manner in 
which pardons and remissions were granted in 
favour of convicts was also bound to destroy 
the deterrent effect of convictions and senten¬ 
ces by courts of law. 

“It will be extremely dangerous to bring 
about a situation which would enable the fol¬ 
lowers of a political party to entertain a feel¬ 
ing that those among them who happened to 
be convicted and sentenced for criminal offences 
can easily get pardons and remissions when 
their party comes into power,” he said. 

He wanted that such a dangerous possibi¬ 
lity was fully realized by all political parties 
“and a joint effort made by all of them to in¬ 
duce Parliament to make suitable amendments 
to the Constitution and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure Code” to delete the provisions which 


empowered State Governments to grant pan- 
dons and remissions. 

The power conferred by Article 72 of the 
Constitution on the President of the Republic 
to grant pardons, reprieves, remissions would 
still be there to be exercised in very deserving 
and exceptional cases. 

Mr. Sankaran also said in his report that 
“a spirit of defiance against law and autho¬ 
rity” had become a common feature of the pre¬ 
sent-day agitations by the working classes in 
general. This, he said, had to be “effectively 
checked.” , ! | :y, ( 

Mr. Sankaran said: “It is time that the 
workers are made to realize that they are not 
entitled in the name of ^picketing to commit 
all sorts of penal offences against others. If 
this position is clearly understood, the chances 
of labour agitations taking a violent turn, 
could'be minimized to a very large extent.” 

University Professors 

Pandit Nehru made an extremely timely 
and cogent conunent, as given in the news re¬ 
port below. The vast majority of our profes¬ 
sors have taken up other distractions, tliereby 
abandoning the pursuit of knowledge and re¬ 
search. This is reflected in the quality of tlie 
students they teach-—or rather fail to inspire: 

December 20.—Mr. Nehru said here to¬ 
day that university professors in India were 
not playing their part in the development of 
the country. “The output of books from out 
universities,” he said, “is pitifully low.” 

It was not enough for professors, he said, 
to write text-books. They must produce books 
which were the result of real thinking. He 
thought that the lack of such output from pro¬ 
fessors, not merely on economics but on all sub¬ 
jects, was not because our professors lacked the 
calibre to produce them, but because they 
became involved in all kinds of petty disputes 
and could not devote themselves to the creation 
of the academic atmosphere that should prevail 
in any university. 

Mr. Nehru was inaugurating the secop^' 
all-India conference of Planning Forums. 
Planning Forums are “discussion cells” in^ 
universities for spreading Plan consdoqsnesa^* 
among the students and teachers. 
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Kashmir Map in the UN 

It is really strange how the UN map could, 
show Kashmir as part of Pakistan. The whole 
episode has been sought to bo explained^ away 
as an unintentional cartographic error. One 
wonders however how the UN cartographer 
could conjure up Kashmir as a Pakistani terri¬ 
tory disregarding history and) political reali¬ 
ties. The Kashmir issue has been before the 
eyes of the world for more than eleven years 
andi a UN man could hardly miss its location. 
The whole affair emits a bad odiour. 

The Hilavada writes; 

“India has every reason to object to the 
United) Nations showing Kashmir, not as a 
part of India but of Pakistan. The U. N. 
Day folder as well as the U. N. Year Book 
failed) to show Kashmir as part of India and 
a large map of the world wcently displayed in 
the main lobby of the U.N. Secretariat showed 
Jammu and Kashmir as part of Pakistan. The 
explanation of the U. N. Secretariat, which 
has expressed regret at the error, that this was 
d)Ue to ‘hasty and inefficient draftsmanship by 
the artist who painted the map’ is hardly con¬ 
vincing. There is perhaps some force in the 
allegation that the ‘U. N. started fiddling 
with the map of India’ after the appointment 
of Mr. A. S. Bokhuri of Pakistan as Assis¬ 
tant Secretary General of the U. N., when we 
remember that all maps showing Jammu and 
Kashmir as part of India are banned in Pakis¬ 
tan. It is true that a map cannot change a 
historical or political fact but it can do great 
harm to a nation’s cause by prejudicing other 
member nations. The matter was discussed re¬ 
cently in the Lok Sabha and it is to be hoped 
that the Government of India will take all 
steps necessary to keep the w’orld correctly in¬ 
formed about the position of Kashmir as part 
of the Indian Union.” 

Kalidas Memorial 

India recently celebrated) Kalidas Jayanti. 
On this occasion Dr. Kailasnath Katju, Chief 
Minister of Madhya Pradesh, laid the founda- 
•“iian stone of a Kalidas Memorial Building in 
Ujjmn on November 25. The building would 
cost nearly two lakhs of rupees and would 
>. .^ve q spacious hall for dramatic performances 
an(l) ajso house a bureau for research into the 
, yorks of poet Kalidas. The sponsors of the 
scheme envisage eetabliehing a library te eel- 
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lect ‘all literature written by or on JCalidas. 
The research bureau would arrange for the 
publication of translations of the works of 
Kalidias in the Hindi and other regional langu¬ 
ages. I 

Speaking before a celebration meeting in 
Bhopal Prof. S. B. Varnekar, the noted San¬ 
skrit sc‘holar,^dw'elt upon the genius of tl<e great 
poet and s*;hght to expose the fallacy of the 
general l>efief that the genius of Kalidas con¬ 
sisted only in versifying mundane aspects of 
luve and that the ruling sentiment of the 
manifestation of his poetic genius was “clhrin- 
gar”. The learned speaker characterised such 
an attitude to Kalidas as gross misrepresenta¬ 
tion of all that and his classics stood, for. 
Kalidas was a poet whose life and works were 
motivated by the highest ideals that a man 
ever cherished. He was undoubtedly a master 
of the ‘Shringar’ sentiment but he was verily 
a miister, and/ wielded it wdth such great skill 
as to sublimate it to the veiy height of divi¬ 
nity. He was a poet of religion and his works 
provided a philosophy of life. The doctrine 
of 'Karma’ as expounded in the Holy Gita 
foimd lucid and moving expression through 
Kalidas’s divine quill, H<'. sang the song of 
India’s glory as reflected) in her Nature and 
her people and their philosophy. He was the 
master poet who portrayed with equal ease- 
and. charm the subtlest poetic nuances. Kali- 
das’s all-embracing universality, oceanic depth 
of his expressions and the cosmic comprehen¬ 
sion of the creation made him a poet much 
.superior even to Valmiki and Vyas, and made 
him a supreme poet of all ages and lands. 
NEW YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE MODERN REVIEW 
Subscribers, whose subscription.^ expire 
with the current December number, are requested 
to send the next year’s subscription quoting 
their respective serial subscribing numbers early, 
by postal order or by money-order. Otherwise, 
unless countermanded, the January number will 
bo .sent to them by V.P.P. ^ , 

Those who may happen to have sent their 
subscriptions immediately before the arrival of 
the V.P.P., should refuse the V.P. packet, as 
fresh packets will be sent to them by ordinary 
book post as soon as the money-order reaches 
this office. • ' 
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INDIA'S IIEMINC MUUONS AND fUTlIRE FOODSVFI>L¥ 

Bt Db. P. O. BAINBIL, m.a., ph.D. 

I^vdia'b food problem which aeemed to have decade, but after fifty years and that nilim 
been sol^, by the late Shri ftafi Ahmed merely because of population pressure. 

Kidwai, is again in the head lines, *Just two Similarly, Dr. Naoroji in his P&v^rty. of . 
good monsoons and a little of concerted jfian- India showed as early as 1870 from a reviOff^ 
ned effort had practically done away with the of figures which he had collated, that the 
necessity of imports both during 1954 and 1956. masses of Indian population wore ftyioting fia 
A continued rise in food prices has, however, a condition verging on starvation.. Prof, Brij 
placed at naught the assuring statements of the Narain in the twenties and Dr. Thomas in the 
Food Minister in the House of the People. The thirties-, how!ever, reached conclusions which 
blame is placed by some on hoarding and infla- were opposed to those reached by Dr. 
tionary tendencies; others attribute this malady Naoroji. 

to the increasing pressure of some 11,000 babies It is difficult to be dogmatic in expressing 
that are said to be born every day and lag in an opinion on prospects of food supply. The 
food production. The future of food and popu- great economist Schumpeter who iwas a believer 
lation relation is again being painted dark, in technological progress said: 
necessitating a correct and scientific analysis of ‘Tt is one of the safest predictions that 
the whole problem. in the calculable future we shall live in a 

Our food shortage has actually been profusion of both foodstuff!?, and raw 
traced by no less an authority than the Census material.” 

r®Port^ for 1951, from the year And it has been possible to, produce 
1920—the Great Divide as he calls it. The syntlietic rice which is claim:fed to be much 
mcreaee^ in food production according to him cheaper as well as more nutritious that! natural 
frll behind that of population from that‘year. rice. It is quite probable that harnessing of 
These readings into future population pressure solar energy and peaceful uses of atomic 
make one feel nervous. There is, in fact, no energy may bring a revolution in the field" uf 

!!! aV With the help of 

the Malthus. Sir William Crooks, during the atomic energy, Italian scientists hav!e already* 

course of his Presidential address to the British succeeded not only in increasing the yield of 
Ass^iatira at Bristol in ISM while speaking wheat by 45 per cent but also shortening the 
on th^ Wheat Problem quoted one leading period of maturity to 64 days, whereas under 
Indian Economist. Writing in the Daily Eng- normal conditions it takes about 200 days. It 
iwAman of Calcutta, dated the 16th April, 4891, is, however, not intended in this paper* to 
the Economist said; examine the long-term effects of technology- 

on food position. 

“People do not realise the fact that all ' 

the wheat India produces is required for Fo<» Poiomtial 

hme consumption, and that this fact is not Lest all this should appear too theoretical, 
likely to be realised until a serious disaster it is neoessaiy to examine the existing UU of 
occurs .... I believe that comparatively our agriculture, how they may be removed 
speaking, India will in a few years cease to and what the effect of their removal will he* 
export wheat, and soon thereafter become food supply? ^ 

an imporring country.’ Land in India has actually been Bobo4y*i* 

India did import wheat for about a problem. For centuries the peasaa^^ 
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iztAined a ^‘social boycott/’ Datt was thus 
right when he said that ’India is a veritable 
gravieyard of agriculture.” Even today* when 
our land policies are yet half way through, 
when more than 90 per cent of our water re¬ 
sources have not yet been utilised, agriculture 
has followed tmly orthodox methods and when 
technological as well as scientific improvements 
have not yet been introduced, a visible sort of 
dynamism has already been introduced in the 
ever static nature of agriculture. 

With regard to land policy, Zamindaris as 
is well known arc being abolished. The 
example of Saurashtra, where agricultural pro¬ 
duction has increased considerably after 
Zamindaris were done away deserves study. 
.4n issue of the Egyptian Bulletin, published bv 
the Egyptian Embassy at New EK’lhi, describes 
the effect of land redistribution on food produc¬ 
tion. It points out, on the basis of figures 
obtained from trustworthy sources, that wheat 
production increased from 20 to 30 per cent as 
compared with the average production, before 
the agricultural reform law actually came in¬ 
to force in Egypt. 

Again, nearly 96 per cent of our fishable 
marine area remain untapped. With our coast 
line of about 4000 miles and continental shelf 
more than one lakh square miles, an endless 
harvest is waiting for us, just for the mere 
gathering. The earth, sea and the air arc the 
vast reservoirs containing the constituents of 
d\ir food, simply to be synthesised into pala¬ 
table dishes. Then the water-power alone— 
yet to be harnessed—is assessed at 27 million 
h.p, and is nearly equal to 28 million h.p 
of U.S.A. 

In the light of these findings, it would be 
wholly incorrect to say that agriculture in 
India obeys the law of diminishing returns. It 
would in this connection be appropriate to 
quote Colin Clark, who says: 

“The law of diminishing returns does 
not in the least mean what many people 
*^.x^^believe it to be. It certainly docs not mean 
^ttiat the returns from agriculture diministi 
from year to year. The law has no refe- 
J renoe to any supposed diminution in time. 
All[ tihat it does say is that if, on a limited 


area of land, you place «n inoreat^ ttiun- 
ber of men, who go on farming by the same 
methods as their predecessors (this is the 
important point), then returns per man will 
go on increasing. For the whole law breaks 
down if they do not use the same methods; 
or if they use more capital per man.” 
Follompg a detailed study of India’s Food 
potential,/! may be noted that the varibus fac¬ 
tors responsible for increasing the food or agri¬ 
cultural production in a country can be divided 
into two broad categories—extensive and inten¬ 
sive cultivation. 

Extensive Cui/tivation 

Extensive cultivation is possible where 
there is sufficient new land that can be brought 
under the plough. Early writers expressed 
serious doubts about the possibilities of exten¬ 
sive cultivation in India. Even during the first 
phase of the Grow More Food Campaign 
nothing could possibly be achieved in this 
direction. The availability of 300 tractors of 
the USA and other Allies after the War changed 
the whole of this orthodox outlook. The 50,0(M) 
acres of malaria-ridden tarai jungles of Naini- 
Tal now bubbling with activity and a total of 
more than 3 million acres of the reclaimed area 
are a sufficient proof of our potentialities in 
this direction. A cursory glance at our Land 
Utilisation Statistics would show that out of a 
total land area of 811 million acres, hardly 
3015 million acres arc being cropped now. There 
are as many as 69,2 million acres of fallow 
land and another 60 million acres termed as 
culturable waste. 

Although it may not be an easy task 
even if we are able to yoke only 100 to 76 mil¬ 
lion acres out of this vast treasure-house, 
hardly 50 per cent of the total land area would 
come under cultivation. As against this in 
Europe, apart from mountainous countries like 
Greece, Switzerland and Rumania all the other 
countries show an average of only ten per cent 
of the area classed as unculturable. A country 
like Finland also shows 82 per cent of ite total 
area as fit for cultivation. 

With this conservative estiinate of ah 
addition of some 75 to lOO milUon eorek to tbO 
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exiB^Dg «rop|)«d area'ih the «d«aix^, it should 
be quite within* our reech to get emne Ifi to 17 
million tone of foodgrains. It is on the assump¬ 
tion that about t3*Pt)-third8 of the additional 
area iwll be ^evoted for foodgrains production 
and the cfopping pattern and acre^yields re¬ 
main unalter^. 

Intensive Cui/tivation 

■ Tile scope for intensive cultivation in 
India would be apparent from a study of crop- 
yields in India and other neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. Italy produces as much as 4,060 lbs., of 
rice per acre, Japan 3,281 lbs., and Egypt 
3,155 lbs. as against only 739 lbs. in India. 
Similarly against 2,964 lbs. per acre yield of 
wheat in Denmark and 2,286 lbs. in New Zea¬ 
land, India is getting about 600 lbs. The posi¬ 
tion is not much different with regard to other 
foodgrains like maize, barley and millets, in 
which case our yields are not more than one- 
third of those in many other countries of the 
world. A comparative picture of rice and wheat 
latest available) for important countries is 
given in Table I at the end. 

Not only this, there are vast differences 
in the yields in India from State to State. 
While Coorg produces over a thousand lbs. of 
rice per acre and Madras as much as 913 lbs., 
the average yield for Vindhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh is less than half of this. Simi¬ 
larly while wheat-yields in the Punjab and 
PEPSIT are in the neighbourhood of 800 lbs., 
those of Madhya Pradesh and Bombay do not 
exceed 350 lbs., per acre. 

Besides this heterogeneous pattern of crop 
production in the various States, we have the 
example of our ‘Krishi Pandits’ who with a 
judicious use of the available resources have 
lalready set up new records. The yield of prize 
crop of paddy has been as high as 11,100 lbs., 
of jowar 7200 lbs., of wheat 5904 lbs., and 
potato 60^000 lbs. per acre. It may not be 
easy to get the same yields all over the coun- 
tiy by an average cultivator with average means, 
yet these achievements break the old notions 
and set one thinking about onr future poten- 
.... ' 


The main limiting factors In 
of intensive cultivation water And 
We have already under execution soma . 
irrigation projlccte whidh, when eompMod^ 
will provide irrigation facilities for ah adidii* 
tional 12.9 million acres of land and telense 
some 2 million k.w., of additional power. The 
total additional area that will be brought under 
irrigation when the remaining 122 projeeta on 
which work has not yet begun are also com¬ 
pleted is of the order of 42 million acres. No 
wonder then, if we reach an humble target of 
100 million acres free from the vagaries of 
nature. Even at present there is nearly 40 mil¬ 
lion acres of area under rice and other coarse 
grains where rainfall is above 50 inches. Al¬ 
though rain is not well-distributed throughout 
the year, with the help of the existing irriga¬ 
tion facilities and those being provided under 
the Second Five-Year Plan, it would be quite 
possible to resort to intensive cultivation tak¬ 
ing two or three crops one each acre on th'a 
irrigated area. If another 15 million acres is 
thus added to the existing area fit for inten¬ 
sive cultivation, wc can easily have about 90 
million acres for foodgrains where intensive 
cultivation would not only be possible, but 
imperative. 

Manusss 

As for the manurial potential, India is 
quite fortunate both in the matter of organic 
as well as inorganic manures. The main defi¬ 
ciency in the Indian soils is that of nitrogen, 
Although recent experiments have shown that 
the use of phosphorus and potash will also go 
a long way in building up the quality of our 
lands so as to be in a position to leave behind 
better landa for the posterity. 

What is normally considered as a great 
liability, the cattle population in India is a 
^leat asset and a blessing in disguise. On th^ 
basis of livestock population, of 307 millioB*1fL 
India, according to the latest estimates, she 
has mbte than one livestock per cultivated area* 
.and with a human population of 361 icOUliiuf 
According to jl061 (Census, a Uttle 
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one person per acre. Table II at the end gives ae open^^tf latHoes a/id i{ prepetfy 
an idea of the xnanurial potential of .India, at least 50 per cent of tiie minimal e<^i|Ai« 
If this animal and hiunan waste along with tuents can be supplied to the lands round abd^ 
the other waste materials lying about in the the 6 lakh and odd villages. Legidataopa ij^ve 
countryside could be fully utilised, it alone also been passed compelling all Corporations, 
should be more than sufficient to provide enough Municipalities and Small Town Committees to 
of nutrients required for intensive cultivation, launch upon schemes of urban conq>est, the 
The recent Indian delegation, which visited total potentiality of which has been ^worked 
China, has come back with rich experiences in out at 5ft lakh tons. 

this regard and accordingly schemes for the Animal and human resources alone will 
better utilization of local manurial resources thus be able to give us huge quantities of nitro- 
have been initiated in all the States, Raw mate- gen of the order of 4 million tons and potash 
rials for the manufacture of chemical fertili- as well as phosphoric acid of one million tons 
zers are also more than sufficient so that many each. Besides this there are other materials 
more Sindries can be set up and the precious lij^g green manure proper and innumerable 
foreign exchange saved for the development waste products which when fully utilized will 
of other sectors of the economy. add to the manurial potential of India. 

Tile pity is that some 40 per cent of the The cultivator is also getting convinced of 

animal waste is said to be burnt and another use of fertilizers and our experience in the re- 

20 per cent wasted on the farm. As for the cent past has shown that the demand for them 
human waste, there has been a long prejudice is increasing every day. Fears of those who 
against its use. A remarkable change is, how- held that Sindri fertilizer will go abegging have 
ever, visible on the Indian horizon. Commu- already been belied and three new plants are 
nity Projects and National Extension Schemes proposed to be set up under the Second Five- 
spread throughout the length and breadth of Year Plan to cope with the increasing demand, 
the country and the Panchayat Acts passed All this should be sufficient to show that 

by the various State Governments are doing nothing should stand in our way of inten- 

their utmost to familiarise the cultivator with sively cultivating the 90 million acres of the 
the improved methods of compost-making, area where water-supply is assured. 

Increasing efforts are being made to bring the ’ 

laboratory and the field closer. All these Thb Potential 

.endeavours may thus be able to save for our * 

direct use, if not more, at least some 25 per Dividing the cereal grains into throe parts 
cent out of the 60 per cent of cattle dung that —rice, wheat and coarse grains—we find that 
is now being wasted. Animal and other waste rice alone, which accounts for about 40 per 
has been estimated to place at our disposal cent of the foodgrains supply of the country, 
some 3.16 million tons of nitrogen, 1.37 mil- has the maximiim potentialities, 
lion tons of potash and 0.92 million tons of 

phosphoric acid. Japanese Mbthod ' 

/ Human Waste The first trial of this method having shown 

the way in 1952-53 at the Agricultural Eo* 
Coming to human waste, China and Japan search Statiem, Karjat and Government Ag/d* 
are the two countries, from whom a lot can be cultural School, Kosbad, the total area placed, 
^mt. It is reported that in these two eoun- under the new method in 1953-54 was 2.8 lakh 
tnSs some 67 per cent of the nitrogen supplied acres; the method was also used partially in 
to the crops is from human waste. It has been three million acres. Since then the area 
Estimated that one person voids out some- the Japanese method of paddy ibultiy(dd<N&; bsi 
thin^ like 11 lbs. of nitrogen in one year, been increa,Bing oontimuously ev^eiy year^ 
jSmii India is alreai^y using ibe fields 1965*56 it has been repoi^ id be 
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parif^vWith ihe totd o| 7(^ s^ion a<!i^ 
undtt' ooimtfy, it is nbt a snifttt aefaieva' 
meat in a brief span of only 3 years^ During 
the Second Plan period all the States have 
amlntioas plograiomes of bringing larger areas 
under Japanese method of paddy cultivation. 
The table given below summarises^^^e results 
obtained in some of the States: 


^ i*'■ j 

‘ I 

1 

Area under 
J.P.O. 

(in acres) 

Average yield 
per acre by- 
local method 

Average yield 
per acre by 
J.P.C. 

Additional pitv 
duction per acre 
by adoption 

of J.P.O. 

Percentage 
of col. 5 to 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 

6 

Bombay 

1,28,000 

(In terms of Bice) 
Mds. Mds. Mds. 
16.6 26.0 9.4 

60.26 

Orissa 

13,806 

14.0 

31.3 17.3 

123.67 

Travancoro- 

Coebin 

24,080 

8.0 

28.0 20 0 

260.0C 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

26,708 

10.0 

26.7 16.7 

167.00 

Bihar 

86,727 

12.4 

30.7 19.3 

147.68 

Jammu and 
Kashmir 

416 

13.0 

17.0 4.0 

30.77 

Hyderabad 

1,44,674 

9.6 

37.4 27.8 

280.68 


Even if it is assumed that 3 million acres 
under the partial method is equivalent to 2 mil¬ 
lion acres under the full Japanese system, a 
total of 2*3 million acres under this method 
along with 2.4 million acres of additional area 
under rice has resulted in raising our rice pro¬ 
duction in 1963-64 to 27.1 million tons as 
against 22.5 million tons in the previous year. 
Thus the additional production is 4.6 million 
tons. Out of this 0.6 million tons are attributed 
to favourable seasonal conditions and another 
one million tons calculated at the standard 
yield of 902 lbs. per acre may be taken as the 
production from 2.4 million acres of additional 
area. The inescapable conclusion is that 2.3 
million acres, t.e., 3 per cent of the total area 
undcdr rio^^TO.O milfion acres—has resulted 
in a increase of 3 million tons or more 
than pisr.^t over the total yield. If only 
20.t tieins out of the eriating 23 to 24 




nmn-.'not^’; of .iiffgatod^ :tim: 

^ ^ unm the new method, the total 
product would inerease by 106 ' ; 

This should pot in any way appear to ’ 
very high target for it would bo a<ddoi^y 
within a reasonable rime of 10 to 15.. 
considering that 2 million acres have already 
been covered under the full Japanese method/ 
This gives in nutshell the potentiality, in 
respect of rice which is the staple food for some 
60 per cent of the people in the country. The 
position with regard to other cereals is in no 
way very different. Experiments already con¬ 
ducted under the auspices of the Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research provide a solid 
proof of the fact that on a very conservative 
estimate, the total production of wheat and 
millets can also be increased at least by 60 per 
cent. The results are not different if we take 
into consideration the effect of manures and 
water in the experiments that have been <‘on- 
ducted on the field of the cultivator himself 
and those under the dry farming methods. 
This view is held by the FAO also. According 
to the special FAO Committee which was res¬ 
ponsible for the report on World Food SurvQT, 
wheat production in India can be increased by 
30 per cent in only 10 years. Additional mea¬ 
sures after this period can swell the increase 
to 60 per cent. 

Calculating on this basis, nothing should 
stand in our way to obtain a minimum in¬ 
crease of 100 per cent in our food production.* 
It would be interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection the progress made by China which has 
reristcred an increase of the order of 90 per 
cent in food production and even 100 per cent 
in other cash crops just in a period of one y«ar. 
This is explained in Table III at the ^d. As 
compared with the experience of China, the 
above calculations for India would seem to be 
quite insignificant. 

t 

} 

Dtkamism of iMnA Economy * 

Objections may be raised as to how 
increases are poftiible now, if nothing could be 
done during the past century or so. Nobodyi*, 
would the fact that India had more 
less a static eoonmny for over a eentui^'OOr 
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experi-ence with the' Firtt ‘ Five-Year Plan 
shows that India has emerged into a st^gc'of 
dynamism. The rate of capital fonnation in 
the field of agriculture alotie is estimated to 
have gone up by 100 per cent just within the 
first 3 years of the Plan from Rs. 166 crores 
in 1961. Real per capita income in the same 
period has gone up by about 17 per cent, the 
highest so far achieved anywhere in the world. 
All this should be sufficient to set at nought 
any of the criticism that may be levelled 
against our estimates. 

Population Growth 

Now a word about the other side of the 
pictuiT—the popuation. This is not the first 
time when ‘Mathusian Scarecrows’ have been 
raised. Fairfield Osborne, Dr. Chandra- 
shekhar, Dr. Cyan Chand, Mr. Wattal, Prof. 
Kingslay Davis as well as Mr, J, Russell 
Smith have painted equally dismal pictures. 
Furnas went so far a$ to say that the popula¬ 
tion of India has reached its “saturation 
points.” A close study of the Census Report 
will, however, reveal that there is no need for 
excessive alarm. First, we do not possess ade¬ 
quate data. Secondly, the Report’s method of 
calculation is not scientific. And thirdly, it 
has assumed static conditions of society and 
the social order, w’hich may not continue to 
exist. 

• Let us sec the extent to which a recon¬ 
sideration of the w’hole problem is called for 
on the basis of the issues raised above. As re¬ 
gards our statistics, the less said the better. 
As and when any question of national impor¬ 
tance crops up, we simply fumble due to the 
lack of necessary data. In the words of Mr, 
Gopalaswami himself, “Of all the countries 
in the world, Great Britain has perhaps the 
largest assemblage of the most reliable popu¬ 
lation data extending in a systematic time 
series over the longest period in the past. Yet 
the Royal Commission on population found 

data insufficient in material particulars.” 
He adds, *‘We do not possess population 
^ata which can be compared even remotely 
■with^ihat availajxle to the Royal Commission.” 
Wit9**6ach about our basic tools, 


fm 

t^iere is every pbssibiHty ’tbat we ii»y be* 
Away from tiie reality. If our pc^ulA^B 
could remain stationary at 23S million- du^g 
the period 1891 to 1991, could decrease frum 
262 to 261 million during 1911 to 1921 and 
show a little increase of only 277 million 
during the next decade, one wonders if we 
would b^ustified in calculating oi^ future 
growth fin the basis of the last 10-year period 
—1941 to 1961, w'hen the increase was 446 
lakhs. I [ , < 

The combined annual rate of growth for 
India and Pakistan even during the last decade 
works out to 1.2 per cent as against 1.4 f>er 
cent during 1931 and 1941. Because of un¬ 
precedented large movement of refugees on 
both sides of the border, it is very difficult to 
arrive at a correct estimate of the population 
in 1941 for the territory which now constitutes 
India; hence the likelihood of greater error. 
If we pay due consideration to the Hindu and 
Muslim social customs, the greater possibility 
is a lesser growth in India as compared with 
Pakistan. This w'ould mean that the real 
annual rate of growth in India may be even 
1 per cent, i.c., the same as for 1921 to 1931. 
Clearly it W'ould be wrong to form pessimistic 
opinions about the trends in population on the 
basis of such faulty data. 

Kuczynski’s Thbort 

Even if we want to have some rough esti¬ 
mate of population, we should work, not on the 
basis of obsolete theories or rough and ready 
methods, but those internationally accepted 
and adopted by others already much ahead of 
us. For fixing the lower and upper limits of 
projected population, the Census Chief has 
worked on fa) the average of three decade 
1921-50 and (b) the rate of growth during the 
latest of the three decades (when the growth 
was the highest). This way the lower atid I 
upper limits of 62 and 53 millions respeofiV^, 
have been fixed. This, on the veiy fac^ of.H, 
would seem to be a very crude‘method, 
correct procedure would be the btte based' ep 
the net reproductive rate. The eone<^iop|i of 
fertility and reproductive oapajrity. 
familiar ’ by/ the wdrk of Dublin ttilSt; 





were aooe|>ted' by «]qpertfli like Gini and Carr- 
Sauaden; Dr. Enid Charlit in this conne(ition 
rightly ^pointed out, “Of late years the treat¬ 
ment of population growth has been revolu¬ 
tionised by the introduction of a very simple 
and direct index of population growth in a 
scries of important memoirs by R. Ku^jzynski.” 
The excess of births over death is ^ little 
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dountJ7 

Russia 

1928 


Japan 

1925 

1^426 

India 

1931 

1.454 

England 

1921 

1.087 

Italy 

4921-22 

1.40 

Ukraine 

1929 

1.40 


The excess of births over death is ^ little According to Colin Clark, even today 
lignificance. What matters is whether a gene- “The important point is that India now has a 
•ation in its life time, until it dies out, produces rate of population growth less than the world 
iiore, less or equal number of children than average and considerably less than that of' 
.heir own number. The relation between the many of the industrialised Western countries.*' 


)riginal and the excess represents the net re¬ 
productive rate. The gross reproduction rate. 
8 measured by the formula: 

Total FERramr Rath X Fbmalh Births 

Total Number of Births 

nd net reproduction rate is obtained by 
djusting the mortality figures reached. This, 
ti simple words, is found by the number of 
?male births from the newly-bom girls during 
ho course of their lives. If the mortality 
nd natality relations are such that 1000 
evviy-bom girls give birth to only 1000 girls 
uring their life time, the population will be 


A study of our population increase during 
the period 1870 and 1910- would also reveal 
that the real increase in India—18.9 per cent 
—was the lowest when compared with 88.2 
per cent in England'and Wales, 73.9 per o^t 
in Russia, 62 per cent in Netherlands, 59 per 
cent in Germany and 45.6 per cent for the 
whole of Europe. As would be seen from the 
table below, the actual increase was, however, 
much more. This was, in fact, due to the wider 
coverage and improvements in methods after 
every decade, which is unfortunately neglected 
by many of the demographers. 

(See Table on next page) 


ist static. 


Social Conditions 


For the calculation of this rate, we nef'd 
low the child-bearing span of life in the case 
' females. This as universally accepted by all 
15 to 45 for India. The next problem is to 
id out the number of girls who survive during 
lis period of their life and the number of 
male births given bj^ them. Working on the 
isis of previous census reports. Dr. Radh.!- 
imal Mukerjee found that out of every 1000 
males bom 483 reach the age of 15 and only 
t8 the age of 45. The corresponding figures 
toted by him for the various countries were: 
iglahd 798 and 683; Japan 745 and 550; and 
i^cden 857 and 708 respectively. A margin is 
rther required to be made for the widows 
lo number as much as 12.8 per cent accord- 
? to thp present Report. The net reproduc- 
"e rate (as shown below) thus worked by 
ics]nii]dd'seems to be quite favourable for 
dia* as ebinp4^ with other eountries. 


Finally, even if it is accepted that m 
have got complete data at our command and 
our method of calculation is correct, there i^ 
hardly any justification to presume that so¬ 
cial conditions would remain etatio. The 
greatest defect of neo-(Malthusians according 
to De-Castro is to take population growth as 
an independent variable, isolated from other 
social phenomena. The real position, howevM, 
is that such increases are to a very large ex¬ 
tent dependent on political and economic f&c*^ 
tors. The natural law of this growth was chal¬ 
lenged by Marx who pointed out that the 
rate of increase and decrease changes from period 
to period in accordance with changing social 
orgahisations. Impre Perencsi, the well-kno^ 
demographer thus proved after an exhaustivS 
study that the Central doctrine of Malthiis 
stood completely contradicted bv historieid 
evolution. 
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Growth of Indians 

9 

Year Source 

Population 


1872 

First partial census 

206.2 

1881 

Regular and rather complete 



census 

263.9 

1891 

Third and complete 



decennial census 

287.3 

1901 

Census 

294.3 

1911 

Census 

315.2 


Eva M. Hubback in his Population Facts 
and Policies gives a detailed account of the 
various social and economic factors respon¬ 
sible for the startling reduction in the birth-rate 
since il875 not only in the United Kingdom 
but also the whole of Europe. The most im¬ 
portant from among them are changes in indi¬ 
vidual and social attitude, desire for the limi¬ 
tation of children, economic factors, changes 
in social life and the position of women, 
changes in family habits and diminution in 
religious belief. A detailed description of these 
factors and their applicability to the present 
conditions in India can form the subject- 
matter of a complete essay in itself. It would, 
however, be sufficient for the purpose of our 
present study to state here that all these fac¬ 
tors are amply visible in the present-day 
India and can very well be presumed to have 
similar effect on our future population. With 
the improvement in the standard of living, and 
a shift from agricultural to industrial economy, 
there is no reason to believe that the present 
high bL’th-rate will continue. 

Objections may, however, be raised on the 
basis of European expciicnce that the imme¬ 
diate effect of industrialisation and other fac¬ 
tors responsible for raising the standard of liv¬ 
ing is not only to increase the birth-rate bat 
also to reduce the mortality rate. It is only 
after a time-lag of some 50 to 100 years, when 
the standard of living of the people has in- 
« 4 S 5 ea 8 ed, that the fertility rate falls. The ten¬ 
dency towards falling death rates in Europe 
manifested itself at the close of the Eighteenth 
Century with the advent of the Industrial Re- 
yoluf^ion, but the fall in birth-rates came seve¬ 


Population in MiUion 



Increase due 

Improvements 

Real 

per cent 

to inclusion 
of new area 

in methods 

increase 

increase 


12 

3 

«1.5 

6 

3 

24 

9.6 

3 

— 

4 

1.4 

2 

— 

19 

6.4 


ral decades later. It, therefore, took a loni 
time ' for the 'demographic revoution'—shif 
from high to low demographic equilibriun 
—^to take place there. It has been contendec 
that in the initial stages India, too, will hav< 
to reap her harvest of plentiful children, befon 
a fall in the birth-rate takes place. 

It must, however, be understood that th< 
position in Europe on the eve of the Industria 
Revolution was quite different from wha 
obtains in India today. Medical science pro¬ 
gressed in Europe ‘only’ after industrial 
advancement. In India, however, we are at a 
much advanced stage in the public health mea¬ 
sures. Even otherwise “1964 medical technique 
can be introduced briskly in a medieval eco 
nomy.” '‘Two centuries of groping” in the words 
of Sauvy, can thus be “spared at the popula¬ 
tion of underdeveloped countries which enter 
without difficulty the age of the tractor and the 
atom.” 

Again, economic development and expan¬ 
sion of production here have been stifled and 
arti:ficially stucted, in the past. In the matter 
of contraceptives, while there was an opposi¬ 
tion from the church as well as the society in 
the West, various enquiries made in India re¬ 
veal that public opinion is favourably inclined 
to their adoption. While the Anaeaican Statute 
Book even today contains a law—the Coitt' 
stock Law of 1873—^which prohibits the pro¬ 
pagation, sale or even practice of contracep* 
tivo and there is a strict ban on birth-control 
clinics in the two States of Connecticut nnd 
Massachusetts, the Government of India is 
openly encouraging birth-control. The matftef 
was further studied by Staley with regatd to 





uuder-developed countries. His conclusicMi was 
that Europe’s experience is not bound to be re¬ 
peated in these countries. Same is tlie view 
held by Bowen. 

Besides these reasons, there have been 
cases of a iieavy fall in the birth-rate in many 
countries during comparatively .sho«j^r period. 
While France took more than sevenfcjh||^cars to 
experience a drop in her birth-rate from 30 to 
20, Switzerland and Sweden took about 40 
years and in England and Denmark the period 
was about 30 years. In Bulgaria, on the other 
hand, the birth-rate has fallen from 26 to 17, 
during the period 1924 to 1936. Again, whih* 
the birth-rate in Central and Southern Europe 
in 41922 was still as high as in Western and 
Northern Euro|X! in 1881-85, it had dropped by 
1935-36 to the level held by Western and 
Northern Europe in 1911. Similarly Poland 
and Czecho.slovakia, achieved in 12 years be¬ 
fore the Second World War a fall in birth-rate 
that France could achieve in 70 years. Thus 
(he intermediate stage of reduced mortality 
and continuous high fertility which results in 
unprecedented growth in population, may be 
.skii>ped in India. 

Most of our eeonomie theories arc true 
only in a stutionaiy state when shut up in a 
ceteris paribus —other things are taken to be 
equal. These assumed economic constants may, 
however, never Kniain so in this dynamic world, 
particularly in a case like that of future popu¬ 
lation All our colculation.s base<l on static 
conditions may thus go wrong. 


Conclusion 

To sum up, the pessimistic picture painted 
by some of our demographers will turn into an 
)ptimistic one, if the latent powers of the mul¬ 
titude of our unprofitable children could b 
larnessed. There arc serious objections to the 
■alculations made by the Census Chief, but 
■ven if his findings are accepted, India’s popu- 
ation by 1981 will not exceed 530 million, 
rhia would mean a little less than one and a 
lalf times the existing level. The aohieve- 
5 


n^nta of India’s Krishi Pandits on the 
hand i;ppi«8ent nearly ten tinaes the otdaHttfi 
yields. Food production in the coming 10 tc 
15 years, as stated already, can be mcreamsd 
by 100 per cent. This should be more than 
sufficient to provide for the incrcasin|( nupr- 
bers, even if the increase turns out to be as 
large as i.s feared in some quarters. 

Arnold Lupton proplresied some time age 
that “thi.s great people, with its enormous well- 
ordered population, sufficient for all work it 
has to do, could if wisely guided, support 
double its number in health, plenty and power.’* 
Guided properly it would tiot 1)0 surprising if 
fndift regains, in the very near future, its lost 
status ns the granary of the East. 


Table I 

YieM of Important Crops in Some Countries 
(Yield in lbs. per acre) 


Country 

Paddy 

Wheat 

Sugar¬ 

cane 

Cotton 

(lint) 

The Netherlands — 

3505 

— 

— 

Japan 

4291 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium 

Germany 

— 

3309 

— 

—— 

(West) 

— 

2396 

— 

— 

U. K. 

— 

2787 

— 


France 

3693 

1897 

— 

— 

Italy 

4549 

1631 

— 

— 

U.S.A. 

3060 

1106 

48439 

391 

Hawaii 

— 

—■ 

J77515 

— 

Egypt 

4638 

1889 

78341 

366 

India 

1173 

940 

29113 

79 

China 

4689 

1336 

— 

54^ 

Source; 

Fertiliaer Nev's^ October, 195^ 
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7abui II 

Manurial Potential of India 


(Source) 

No. in 

Quantity 

Total annual 

Percentage oonsti- 

Total csonatituente 

(milliona) 

(green) 

quantity 


tuents 



per year 




per iciattle 

(million 





1000 tons 

Dung; 


por day 

tons) 

N 

PA. 

KaO 

N 


K,* 







• 

Cattle—adult 

113.9 

40 

742 

0.3 

1.6 

0.2 

2226 

mso 

148 

—young stock 45.0 

20 

147 

0.3 

1.5 

0.2 

441 

'2205 

29 

Budaloes—adult 

28.6 

50 

233 

0.3 

1.5 

0.2 

699 

3496 

461 

—young stock 16.2 

20 

53 

0.3 

1.5 

0.2 

169 

795 

101 

Total (cattle 



















and buffaloes) 

203.7 


1175 

0.3 

a.5 

0.2 

3525 

17626 

235( 

Sheep and goat 

95.3 

15 

233 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

1864 

1398 

69! 

Horses and ponies 

*1.5 

40 

10 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

50 

40 

3( 

Other live stock 

6.6 

25 

27 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

162 

•1S5 

13j 

Total live stock 

307.1 


"1445 




5601 

18208 

321^ 

Poultry 

97.4 

5 

0.8 

1.6 

d.5 

0.9 

13 

12 

n 

i 

Livestock urine 

307.1 

16' 

760 

0.8 

0.01 

1.4 

6000 

76 1050( 

Cattle bones 

30« 

30» 

0.401 

3.0 23.5 

— 

12 

942 

— 

Human excreta 










&, urine 

400 

42 

261 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

1827 

783 

522 


Total 13463 24020 14243 


1. Quantity of urine per ■cattle per clay 2. Quantity of human excreta and urine per man 

8. Quantity of bone per cattle. per day. 

4. This has been calculated at 1.*) per lenl cattle mortality. 


Table III 

Production of Main Crops in China 
(In thousand metric tons) 


Crops 

Pood crops— 

1949 

1952 

1957 

,s 

1958* 

Paddy 

48645 

68425 

83400 

183273 

Wheat 

13808 

18123 

23600 

40727 

Potatoes 

9843 

16326 

22000 

67200 

Other grains 

35799 

51519 

56000 

65464 


108096 

154393 

.185000 

356364 


Soyabeans 

5086 

9519 

10700 

127S 

Cotton 

444 

1304 

1600 

36( 

Jute &, kenaf 

37 

305 

700 

n.s 

Cured tobacco 

43 

222 

290 

Ilf 

Sugarcane 

2642 

7116 

88000 

n.a 

Sugarbect 

191 

479 

1180 

n.a 

Peanuts 

1268 

2316 

2900 

600 

Rapesecd 

734 

932 

1800 

n.a 

Tea 

n.a. 

n.a. 

113 

14 


* Estimated, 
n.a. Not available. 
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* ' s' i' 

By D», HABIDAS T. MAZJJMDAR, it.A,, ph.D.* 


I. Ik thb Thbobb of a FBBPirruAL Cbisis 
'Odb generation is doomed to live in a state 
if perpetual crisis”—rthese words penned by me 
n May, 1952, for the Preface to my book, 
ahatma Gandhi: Peaceful Revolutiona-fy 
New York, Scribners, 1953), assilhse critical 
ignificanoe every time mankind teete^ on the 
rink of war. And there have been occasions 
plenty frau^t with danger to world peace, 
ver since the end of shooting hostilities rf 
'orld War II. 

The Soviet Government’s unwillingness to 
any out its part of the agreements arriv'Cd at 
1 Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam is the root 
ause of the continuing crisis mankind has been 
assing through in the post-war era. Second, 
le rise of Chinese communists to power with 
le aid of the Soviet Russian. Government and 
le unwillingness of the Red Chinese regime to 
bide by the standards of civilized governments 
reate another major source of uncertainty and 
isturbance. Third, the reliance of the United 
tates Government and its free world allies on 
policy of expediencj’- rather than on the policy 
f principle, until recently, has compounded 
orldwide uncertainty. Fourth, the possession 
f the A-bomb and the H-bomb, and the TCBM 
IS led the leaders to frighten the world by the 
dtling of thermonuclear weapons. 


* Dr. Haridas T. Mazumdar, an Ameri- 
m cii'izen since 1947, widely known author 
id lecturer, Professor of Sociology and Social 
^ork at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
a friend and biographer of the late Mahatma 
andhi, and is personally acquainted with most 
the leaders of Asian nations. In the summer 
1957, Dr, Mazumdar undertook a round-the- 
5rld flying trip as “a pilgrimage of goodwill,” 
”a one-man mission of goodwill from 
nerica to the newly-freed nations of Asia and 
frica,” and visited heads of States in most of 
e nations of Asia. In 1956, he ran for the 
•S. House of Representatives from the Second 
istrict of Iowa. His book, Ths United Nations 
the WorM, first published in 1942 in New 
3rk City, anticipated the United Nations 
ganization by three years. At present Dr. 
uzumdar is engaged in putting finishing 


In this uneasy conteset, the .conslvaetf^ 
work of co-operation among the scientists Pf thn 
world during the IGY (International Geo¬ 
physical Year) has been all but forgotten. And 
yet, the way to world peace lies through such 
co-operation rather than through bomb-battling 
or bomb-testing. 

II. America’s Emergence as a World 
Power 

Against this background of world condi¬ 
tions, a statement of the principles inherent m 
the great American heritage is in order, pre¬ 
cisely because what the American people and 
government believe and do has profound in¬ 
fluence on the destiny of our generation and of 
succeeding generations as well. 

It is obvious to every objective student of 
the American scene that America sought neither 
power nor leadership; that the American people 
were happiest when they were engaged in deve¬ 
loping their own resources. But in the process 
of developing resources, the American people 
generated power. This power turned the tide 
of war in Europe during World War I. Also 
during World War I, for the first time, as an 
expression of the newly-developed power 
America ceased to be a debtor nation and 
became a creditor nation. Since World War I 
the money-market moved from Lombard Street. 
London, to Wall Street, New York. In the 
inter-w^ar period, the American people faintly* 
began to realize that their tremendous power 
carried with it tremendous responsibilty for 
leadership. World War II scotched for good 
all the notion of isolationism and implanted 
in the hefirts of the American people a due 
sense of responsibility for world leadership 

HI. The American Credo 

In the period following the end of World 
War II, America as a nation has made mistakes 
every now and then in the discharge of its 
responsibility as a leader of the free wolrld; 
there is no need to deny several glaring mis^ 
takes committed by the American govemmewiir 


touches on two of his major works: (1) The^ 
Epic of India and (2) The Grammar of Speio^^ 
logy, an introductory sociology text-book^ 
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That some of the actions of the American 
government and people liave been misunder¬ 
stood and misinterpreted abroad is evident to 
all of us. What is not evident to the world at 
large is that the motives impelling Americans 
to action have been pure and calculated to serve 
the best interests of mankind. 

The inner coiv of (he Airiorican credo must 
be fully understood and appreciated by the 
world at large, if mcuningful co-operation is to 
be achieved for the good of mankind u,'. a whole. 
Tile inner core of the American credo hai'ino- 
niaes the highest int(‘iest.>^ of the American 
nation witli the highest inteivsts of mankind; 
indeed, in this One AVoild of ours ushered in 
hy the airplane and by atomic energy, I would 
go a step farther and -ay that our highest and 
noblest interc.sts us a nation—as the American 
nation—are best >t'rvcd when we foous our 
attention uiwn serving the highest ami noblest 
interest" of mankind. 

The logic of this sort of tliinking alone 
explains American prograjns of emergency aid. 
development loan fund>, and outright gift" 
without/ any string.- tied to them. 

The lessons of the la-t war seem to liavc 
been forgotten by sotno of the irresponsible 
policy-makers of the world. World War II 
demonstrated (he changed nature of war: T.n 
total war the civilian is deliberately sought out 
as a target in preference to the military person- 
^nel. World War 11 also demonstrated that in 
total war there are no vi<‘tors. To be ^ure, in a 
military sense, Ainciican and Allied arms and 
armies did triumph uv<'r the arms and armie- 
of the Axis Powers. 

But what kind of triumph was it? At the 
end of that global holocaust, we, the citizens 
of America, a victor nation, w'cre impelled from 
within, by our own conscience, to give millions 
and billions of dollars to the so-called “enemy” 
nations in order to help them rebuild their 
economy and their “world.” In the past, vic¬ 
tors used to help themselves to the riches of the 
"N^i^^quished nations, and, unfortunately, our 
gallant ally, the Soviet Union, followed this 
policy at the end of World War II. For 
our _ part, we began to sense the oneness 
pf the world humanity, and we have been 


engaged in the task of promoting peace and 
goodwill through sharing. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
American record of helping the needy peoples 
of the world, either friend (y foe, has no parallel 
in human history. In humility the Americar 
people stand before God and thank the Almightji 
that throp^h His grace wc have beAi enabled 
to shaiy'of oil)' substance with our fellow- 
citizens of the world. In this adventure oi 
sharing with others, to the tune of several 
billion.s of dollars, wc have no doubt made roi.s 
takes, as pointed out, among others, by the 
present writer in tlie Hearings Ijefore the IJ.S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee (^leariug^ 
on S. 3318, 1958). But (hat our sharing ha- 
helped other nations in rebuilding their econo¬ 
mics cannot he denied even by the nio^t dull- 
witied. 

I\^ Thk Evoni:TioN 01- America.v 
Foreion Poliov 

The orientation of American foi'eigii policy 
i.s dei'ived from the Founding Fatheri-’. The 
famous Northwest Ordinance of July 13, <1787, 
laid down two fundamental political principle.-:, 
(1) exclusion of slavery from the “North-west 
Teii’itory,” and (2) inclusion of tin* Territory— 
rather of Territorial units—as e((ual mtmijer- 
of the emerging American Nation Stale on a pjir 
wiili the original Thirteen States, as soon as tht 
Territorial units fulfilled certain rcijuireinenf- 
including population strength. This second 
principle threw overboard the old-W’orld prac¬ 
tice of subjecting and exploiting territories fo« 
the benefit of the “mother” country. 

Outside of certain territories in the South 
west and on the Pacific Coast, ceded by Mexic( 
in 1848, after the Mi'xiean-American War, ii< 
part of the United States was acquired by th< 
American people through war. The origins 
Thirteen Colonies were acquired through coIo 
nization; with the overthrow of British (alien! 
sovereignty in 1776-1783, the new nation wa; 
bom—the United States of America made u 
of Thirteen States. The Louisiana Purchase 0 
1803 from France carried the U.S. writ west 
ward as far as the Rocky Mountains. Tlii 
purchase of Florida from Spain in 1819 mad( 
the entire Atlantic seaboard American and 
national, The British recognition of the U.Sj 
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claim to the Oregon Territory in 1846 firmly 
fixed the shape of the United States, And the 
j)urchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 added 
an increment of one-fifth of its entire area to 
t he American nation . 

The Spanish-American War of 1898, pre- 
eijjated by the desire of the American peophi 
to help Cuba in its struggle for fnafdom from 
i^panish overlordship, I'C’sulted in the incidental 
acquisition of certain outlying territories by the 
United States: Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Plhlip- 
pine Islands, and Hawaii. It is worthy of note 
that the >S<;naic Resolution authorizing U.S. 
intervention in behalf of Cul)a explicitly <lis- 
elaimed any intention on the i)art of the U.S. 
“to exercise sowreignly, jurisdiciion or control” 
over Cuba, once it was freed from Spanish rule. 

It may bo recalled that the Republic of 
Hawaii voluntarily rc(iucstcel annexation by the 
United States; the Hawaiian islands were an¬ 
nexed to the United States on .luly 7, 1898, and 
incorporated as an integral territory of tlie 
U.S, in 1900. TIk’ Republic of Texas, likewise, 
liad previously <>1845) come into the Union of 
its own volition; Puerto Ri<‘o today vividly 
<lramaUzos the significance of the Aint'rican 
})olicy of non-iinjierialistjc association with 
other lands: In the face of the standing invita¬ 
tion from the U.S. riovcrnmoiit that Puerto 
Rico is at liberty to he entirely independent., 'o 
enjoy Puniu Swaraj, the iieojilc of Puerto Rico 
have of their own volition decided to remain 
an integral part of the Tlnited States. 

The absence of imperialistic expansion at 
the point of the bayonet is a most important 
ingredient of the American heritage. From the 
North-west Ordinance of 1783 to acquisition of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico as Territories in 1898, 
the unfolding stoiy revoal.s absence of designs 
on other people’s territory, on the psirt of the 
American people, by brute force methods. Tlie 
Philippine Islands, not made an integral terri¬ 
tory' of the American nation, were promised and 
given freedom witliin less than half a century, 
whereas it took Great Britain two hundred years 
to grant freedom to India. 

Jn pursuance of the logic of this non- 
imperialistic, neighborly policy toward other 
nations, America opened Japan to intercourse 
with the West in 1853, without imposition of 


any imperialistic yoke upon A weak, feiidftl.' 
Japan. Likewise, it was in pursuit of the 
of neighborliness, rather than imperialism, thht 
the American Government, through Secretary of 
State, John Hay’s doctrine of the “Open DoOr’* 
policy (1899), prevented the Chinese melon 
from being sliced among imperialistic powers— 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and Japan— 
and preserved the independence and territorial 
integrity of China. 

V. The Other Side ok the Coin 

In discussing the evolution of Anierican 
foreign policy, I have pi'csented an analysis of 
the reactions of the American people to the 
outside world. le foreign policy of every 
nation is and must of ncce.ssity be cairied out 
by its government. The point to note, however, 
is that foreign policy may be an expression 
either of the will of the. peoi)le in terms of the 
logic of their ideals or of the will of the govern¬ 
ment in terms of its notions of “prai tical nol.i - 
ti cs,” in tonn^ of its notions of coi'fcct, behavior , 
in teims of its notions of prope r exncdients to 
."•nit the exigencies of the situation!^ 

Yes, 1 maintain flial even in a democracy, 
there may sometimes, be a contradiction between 
(he people and their ideals on the one hand and 
tlicir government and it.s policie.s on the other. 
Such contradiction is glaringly insistent in a 
society with a totolitarian governmental set-up, 
whether of the right or of the left, Avhether of 
the fascist or of the eommuni.'st variety. While 
the contradiction is minimized in a genuinely 
democratic .society, ^iieh as American society, the 
presence of the contradiction must be reckoned 
with. It IS only on the basis of this contradic¬ 
tion between the people and the government 
iliat we can projierly understand the other side 
of the coin, the less lovely aspect of American 
foreign policy. 

In the course of its short-range as well as 
long-range policy decisions and actions, every 
government tends to develop its characteristic 
frame uf reference, theoretically rooted in the 
will of|Uie people, at least in a democracy, but 
often far removed from popular opinion a^ 
thus negating the ecniral core of the pe^lfe’s 
social heritage. 

This process can be advantageouety 
analyzed in the evolution of American torei^** 
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policy. The Founding FAther» of ibis nation 
had eouneelled the American people to keg? 
aw ay from '^entang lin g alliances.* * (WasHing- 
tra) with European nations engaged in “peren¬ 
nial’* quarrels (Jefferson). We should be friends 
with all but we should have entangling alliances 
with none—^this sound prescription, embodied in 
American foreign policy, was rooted in the 
evolving ethos of the new nation. Hence, there 
was no contradiction between the people and the 
government. But the new-born nation had to 
be involved in a war with England, the War of 
1812, because England refused to recognize and 
respect the freedom of the seas for American 
merchantmen. A sacred principle had been 
challenged, and both the American Government 
and the American people reacted similarly; 
here, again, there was no contradiction between 
the people and the government. 

But the century following the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars (1815-1914) was destined to 
create a gulf between the American people’s 
wishes and aspirations and their Government’s 
actions in tlie field of foreign policy. During 
this hundred-year period Pax Britannica reigned 
supreme, enforcing peace in the world, keeping 
sea lanes op)en to the commerce of the world, 
safeguarding proper observ'ance of rules and 
expectations in the relations among nations. 

I Thus England appeared to the American 
Government as a symbol of stability in the 
world, not as the arch-usurper of other people’s 
I territories and resources. 

wedge was driven between the people and 
the government. The American people would 
fain lend a helping hand to all subject-peoples 
struggling for freedom; the American 

Government, by tying its foreign policy to the 
apron-strings of England, France and other 
empire-nations of Europe, helped imperialist 
powers in the enjoyment of their ill-gotten pos¬ 
sessions. The many eloquent pleas for the free¬ 
dom of subject-peoples by eminent American 
citizens during that period attest to the contra¬ 
diction between the American people and the 
.^merican Ckwemment. 

Indeed, during that period the American 
Government, relying upon lo^c thoroughly res¬ 
pectable in W^itpolitik but thoroughly repug- 
‘'ntent to the conscience of the American people, 


utilized to full advantage its attaebment to the 
apron-strings of England. When England, fot 
instnace, fought the two Opium Wars with Qiina 
(1839-1842, 1856-1860) and secured special 
advantages from the Chinese -Government, the 
American Government promptly sought and 
secured the same advantages from the Chinese 
GovemmentT-without war and without olood- 
shed. A pdll of the American people at that 
time wotfld have overwhelmingly repudiated the 
securing of those immoral advantages by the 
American Government, which followed in the 
footsteps of Great Britain. Perhaps, as a cor¬ 
rective to this immorality, the American 
Government espoused, toward the end of the 
last century, the doctrine of the “open door” 
policy in China; this doctrine, which safe¬ 
guarded China’s integrity as a nation, was a 
true expression of the will of the American 
people, 

v-'America’s participation in World War I 
could have been avoided if American foreign 
policy had been independent of the foreign 
policies of Great Britain and France. The 
dependence of American foioign policy on 
British foreign policy inevitably forced this 
country into the war—^much against the will of 
many American citizens. Then as a sop to the 
people, the government began to glorify 
America’s participation in the war with such 
rationalizations as “a war of democracy against 
autocracy,” “a war to make the world safe for 
democracy,” “a war of right against might” 
and “a war to end war.” 

''-America’s participation in World War II 
was the result of the entangling alliances made 
by the American Government with the empire- 
nations of Europe. It is an open secret that 
President FranWin D. Roosevelt had pledged 
to England, France and the Netherlands the 
support of the American Navy if the Japanese 
should attack their colonial possessions in 
Asia. Had the American people been given an 
opportunity to express their opinion through a 
referendum, they would have overwhelmingly 
repudiated such a commitment by their Govern¬ 
ment to imperialist powers. Knowing of tMs 
commitment by the American Government to 
the imperialists of Europe, the Japanese mili¬ 
tarists, bent upon conquest of 6ou^-eaet Asi^ 
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had no option but to immobiliM the American 
Naiy stationed at Pearl Harbor. 

There is one characteristic of the Ameri> 
can people which had better not be overlooked 
by those who may dream of challenging 
America. In peacetime, the American oitisen is 
temperamentally against the government; and 
if some policy of his govemmentj whether 
domestic or foreign, happens to irritat^ him, ho 
will leave no stone unturned in getting that 
policy revised or reversed. But once the nation 
is at war—even if it be through the ineptitude 
of their government—the American people 
close rank and become united as one man for 
the prosecution of war. 

VI. The Emerging Harmony Between The 
People And The Government 

The gap between the people and the 
government was closed, so far as American 
democracy is concerned, by the present Re¬ 
publican Administration in 1966. Toward the 
tail-end of the American Presidential election, 
thfe British, French and Israeli Governments 
attacked Egypt—Israel to “end border provo¬ 
cations” perhaps to expand its territory; Bri¬ 
tain and France to recover control of the Suez 
Canal. The precise moment for attack was 
chosen with foresight by the invaders who 
thought President Eisenhower would be forced 
to take a non-committal stand, if not to bless 
their effort, because of the impending election. 
But they reckoned without their man. President 
Eisenhower, in a dramatic radio-TV appcaranc-e 
on October 31, 1956, four days before the 

Presidential election, served notice on Eng¬ 
land, France and Israel to get out of Egyptian 
territories occupied by them, and admonished 
them to seek redress for wrongs—if wrongs there 
be—through peaceful methods, through the 
United Nations. 

Eisenhower Doctrine, for the first 
time in American history, cut America loose 
from the apron-strings of England and France. 
For the first time, the American people*s in¬ 
tense feeling against imperialistic ventures by 
friend or foe found expression in the American 
Oovenunent’s foreign policy. In addition to 
putting a damper on imperialistic ventures by 


■ ' . 'ri 

Irumds, tbe Etonhower Doetibie mads . it* 
known,to all conctfned that any govermne^^ 
threatened by aggression or snbvereion /tom 
the outride, could request and receive aid from 
the American Government. 

Both these principles of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine are thoroughly in accord with the 
American heritage and with Ameica's role and 
responsibility as leader of the free world. It was 
in pursuance of the Eisenhower Doctrine that 
American troops landed in Lebanon on July 16, 
1958, at the urgent request of President Camille 
Ghamoun. Simultaneously British troops landed 
in Jordan at the invitation of King Hussein 
and his government. The sole purpose of these 
two landings was to safeguard Lebanon and 
Jordan against subversion by outside forces— 
not against internal revolution by the people 
themselves. 

If tomorrow the people of Lebanon and 
the people of Jordan wish to have an internal 
revolution of their own, unaided and unabetted 
by outside forces, such as the Soviet Union or 
the United Arab Republic, I for one shall wish 
them success—^and I am sure the American 
Government w'ould not wish to interfere with 
the sovereign will of those peoples. 

The exemplary behavior of American 
troops under trying conditions in Lebanon is a 
tribute to American young manhood and to 
their officers. The American Government’s in¬ 
sistence that the United Nations take a hand 
in safeguarding Lebanon and .Jordan against 
outside aggression and subversion was a genuine 
expression of the American people’s sentiment 
and has met with world-wide acclaim. That 
American troops began to be withddrawn, once 
the United Nations took a hand in the matter 
and the Arab nations decided to co-operate 
among themselves, is proof positive of America’s 
disinterested aid to Lebanon. All American 
troops were withdrawn from Lebanon by the e&d 
of October, 1958. Let no one interested in truth 
ever accuse the United States Government or 
the American people of imperialism and imperia¬ 
listic designs 1 ^ « 

VII. American Polict Toward The Two 
Chinas , 

American foreign policy toward Taiwan • 
(Feraiosa) and Red CbiiiR (tb« Peepla’e Re- 
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public of China) has baffled'many a friend of 
America. Let me set forth the naturq of the 
problem as seen by the American citizen. The 
American tlK,«is, accepted both by the govern¬ 
ment and the people, is that during World War 
11 wo a.*! well as the Soviet Union had a treaty 
of friendship and mutual lielp with the 
Nationalist Oovornment of China headcc by 
Chiung Kai-shek: that in contravention of that 
treaty the leaders of Soviet Ru.ssia aided and 
abetted the Chinese Communists to overtlirow 
the existing government; that the eonununi^t 
revolution of China was not a g<‘niiine revolu¬ 
tion of the people against tlie Nationalist 
Government hut subversion from the ojitside. 
The American Government, on its part, (Uks not 
ehoosc to make th<‘ treaty inte a >eiap of pai)er; 
and We have chosen to ivniain, as in principle 
we are hound to remain. loyal frimids (d the 
Nationali.st CiovermuenI oi Ciiinti. operating 
from Formosa -ince 11149. Uenee tln‘ non¬ 
recognition of the C’lincse Communist 
Government at Peking. 

That Queinoy, Mat.-u and other islands nti 
tlie very coast of mainland ('hina. in the hands 
of the Nationalist Government, (amstitute a 
thorn in the side of the Peking ({rn'cinment lia-" 
been recognized by the .\merican people- and 
their Goveriumnt. A reasotiahli' solution of tlie 
problem eotild he worked oat. without eitlv r 
the Communist or the Nationalist Government 
losing face. At least, (hat has been the policy 
of the American Goveiannent. But the bom¬ 
barding of Quemov and 'Urrounding islands by 
Red Chinese guns, begun on August 23rd, 1958, 
has created a crisis and brought mankind to the 
brink of war. 

Regardless of tlie eonse<|U(sccs. the Ameri¬ 
can Government would not let down its ally 
under armed attack. Under no circumslance.s 
would the American Government permit acqui¬ 
sition of the islands by the Cliincse commu¬ 
nists at the point of the bayonet. A depend¬ 
able cease-fire is a precondition to proper dis¬ 
position of the islands, acceptable both to 
Obtang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung. 

In the China policy, the American people 
Jire divided, some condemning the policy of 
lyin-recognition of Rod China, others approv- 
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ing it. But by And large, 'ii that 

the American GovemrnenPs polib^ rapport 
with the dominant sentinaent o.f ihe Ah^rican* 
people. Of course, in a democracy, po|falar’ 
opinion can be changed by a critical element 
in a situation, especially if it can be shown con¬ 
vincingly that the previous stand wfo unfair 
and unjust.‘to the other party. 

Tlu? American contention is that in recog¬ 
nizing Red China w'c may he doing great in- 
ju.stice and harm to the people of China, theli 
American thesis being that the Red regime ha> 
been imposed upon the Chinese people. The 
American difficulty would vanish overnight If 
a free and unfettered plebiscite were held on 
the, mainland of China under impartial aus- 
l>iees. If in such a idehiseitc tlu- majority- 
voted in favor of the eommunist regime, the 
American Government would jiromptly recog-’ 
nize it. But knowing how allergic coramuni'^ls 
are to holding their elections' under impartial 
sn))ervi.‘-;ion, this alternative is not available to 
us. 

Under tlic eireumstanees, the American 
Government is committed to a short-rang-'1 
policy of non-recognition of Red China and a 
long-range policy of some day recognizing it. 
In the meantime, there should be no great diffi¬ 
culty in getting along wdth two Clnnas, one on 
the mainland, the other on Formosa, just as 
we have been getting along with two Berlins, _ 
two Germanys, two Koreas, two Viet-Nams. In 
all these ease^, tiio division w’^as forced by th''* 
eommunists; in the ease of China, for a change, 
the division is forced by the Nationalists. What 
is .sauce for the goose is sauce for the gandej. 
The American people and their Governine-it 
are willing to let matters rest there. 

The Dulles-Chiang pourparler of October 
20-23, 1958, and their joint communique enun¬ 
ciated principles which meet with the approval 
of the American people: (1) reaffirmatio^- of 
friendly ties between Nationalist Chim||^aod 
the U.S.A,; (2) declaration not td- 

to force or threat of force by the Chinese Reds; 
(3) partial demilitarization of the Quemoy' 
Matsu complex of islands under conditions oir 
dependable cease-fire by the Chinese ccaninu- 
nists; (4) renunciation of the u.«c of force by 
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bbf'i^tionalist Qavernment in its attempt to 

back to the mainland, unless an internal 
revolution in China should invite Nationalist 
participation. 

VIII. Fundamental OsjEcnvES of The 
American Nation 

In view of the misgivings absoad concern¬ 
ing American policy and American ‘motivation, 
let me now spell out within this framework the 
.undamental ob(jective.s of tlic American 
Nation. 

First, the American people are committed 
to the right of self-determination for every 
tation in Asia, Africa, Europe and the Americas, 
Ve respect the right of every people to clioose 
'he form of government under which tliey shall 
ive. This means that all subject peoi>les striv- 
ng for freedom, for Suwaj, have our sym- 
ipathy and, under appropriate conditions, shall 
'*havo our military support in addition to moral 
support, regardless of whether they be satellite 
nations under tho iron heel of totalitarian 
dictatorships or subject naUons under tin iron 
heel of colonial im]>erialisin. 

The American Nation was horn of revolu¬ 
tion, and we cherish and resjiect the right of 
other nations to achieve their freedom by re¬ 
volution, either violent or non-violent. If, for 
instance, the (utizens of Iraq were dissatisfied 
lyith their monarchical form of government and 
. wished to establish a Republican form of 
I government, they had a perfect riglit to revo- 
! lution, so far as we arc concerni'd. Let a cavi iK, 
however, be entered; Internal revolution by a 
people elicits our respect and admiration, but 
•evolution in a self-governing country by under- 
nanded outside pressure becomes a menace to 
all mankind and therefore a proper subject to 
• be dealt with by the United Nations in fl'C 
first instance and, failing that, by every fpee- 
om-Ioving country in the world in the second 
lac(a 

Second, just as wc respect the right of other 
I • ^ples to embark upon revolution for freedom, 

> we also respect and highly approve of their 
^t to develop regional co-operotion by way of 
^ordination, confederation or federation. The 
American people value highly the principle of 
federalism in gowriiment and may modestly 

6 


claim to have made significant contributions to 
the art and science, of government. In pursu¬ 
ance df the logic of the American heritage, may 
I say that if all the Arab countries, through the 
freely expressed wishes of the citizens of eacli 
of those countries, desire to enter into a fede¬ 
ral union of their own, they have the blessings 
of the American people. But another caveat is 
in order: Attempts at forcible imposition of 
federation upon any of the free countries of the 
Arab world will meet with stern opposition 
from the American people and Government. 

If the citizens of Lebanon and .Iordan ami 
other uncommitted Arab nations, such as Saudi 
Arabia, can convince us and the United Nations 
that of their own free will they wish to enter 
into a federal union with tlie UAR, wc should 
take prompt m^asui'Cs to help them achieve 
that objective peacefully and non-violently. 

Thiid, wo look uiron Israel as one of the 
nations of the Near East, The destiny of this 
new nation is bound up with that of her Arab 
neighbors. Wo should bo happy to offer our 
good offices in bringing about a reconciliation 
between Israel and the Arab worhl. Mankind 
cannot indefinitely afford the luxury of divid¬ 
ing lines with armies growling at each other— 
whether in the Near East as between Israel 
and the Arab world, or in the Middle-East as 
between India and Pakistan, in Indo-China at 
the 17th parallel, or in Korea at the 38lh 
parallel. 

Fourth, I come to the central point of the 
American credo. Tho American people are 
dedicated to the pursuit of i)eaee as few other 
people in the world are. Unencumbered by tlie 
perennial rivalries and jealousies of European 
nations, the Founding Fathers counselled their 
fellow citizens to devote their attention to tho 
development of the resources of their vast 
country. Whenever the Americans have taken 
up arms, it has been in obedience to the higher 
call of principles. Brother fought against 
brother in the Civil War (1860-1865) in order 
to get rid of the iniquitous institution of 
slavery. The American people entered World 
War I sincerely believing that they were there¬ 
by helping promote the cause of democracy—- 
unfortunately, we discovered that Europe be¬ 
came heavily ridden with dictatorships in Ific 
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v\akc of tlic war to make the world safe lor 
democracy. We entered World War II to sicolcti 
the impending tyranny of Nazi totalitarianisiu. 
Unfortunately, we have cliscovcrcd that in the 
process of liquidating the Nazi dictators!lip wo 
ha\t* strengihened and reinforced ihc (yranny 
of other dictatorships. 

\W live and leai'ii. Today the American 
people are beginning to realize the utter futi¬ 
lity of war us an instrument of realizing worth¬ 
while obj'cct ive.'. We hope other nation^, 
too, realize the futility of war as an iu'-tiument 
lo implemmil, their national and international 
jiolicies. It is to be hoi>Cfl that nothing rash is 
floue by tile policy*makers (d tbo Near-East, 
or of the b'ar-East, or of the vSoviet Union. 

It is important that tbo full signifieaiiei' of 
the American credo be set forth imeiiuivoeally; 
.Vlueli as w(' as a nation hale war and nmeli a^ 
wo disapprove of w'ar as an instrument, w<- 
'hull not budge an inch iroin eternal verities, 
from (iod-given principles, from ihe logic of the 
American hciitage. Peace we shall alwaV' 
cherish and work for, apiieasemenl inwer. 

Fifth, the American people wholeheartedly 
believe that law should lake the place of vio¬ 
lence in the settlement of disputes among 
nations. Tbo preaiait ailmini'tration, leflecting 
tlk' will of our people, has w'isely insi^led upon 
sliengthening Ibo hands of the ('nited Nations 
in solving the tensions of the Nlidille-1'’asl, and 
of tlio whole world. 

• Sixth, may I say that the fiisl half of th<' 
twentieth century will lie looki'd upon by future 
lii.'tmians as having In-oii notable for two great 
accninplishmenls.; (1) the hai'nc'sing of atomic 
mtergy. and 12) tiie nehicwemeiit of Savi/nj "V 
over a, billion people in Asia and Africa. If in 
the latter half of thi' o-fnliiry we can achieve a 
basis for world peace by outlawing war on the 
one hand and by creating Instrnmenlalitics icr 
peaceful change in the direction of justice on 
tbo other, future gcueratioiis will look upon cur 
deliborations and the deliberations of the 
United Nations as epoch-making luiulmarks in 
tfip^iri'tory of mankind. 

Finally, to the tv wly-freed, underdeveloi»ed 
nations of Asia and Afriea we say; First, we re¬ 
joice,in yoiir attainment of second, as 

sovereign free nations you are the equal oI 


older w'ell-establifrlied nations, and we respect 
and salute you as our equals; third, in your 
understandable desire to raise the standard of 
living of your people, you may count upon our 
co-operation in terms of our know-how’, techni¬ 
cal skills, capital goods, and trained personnel. 
All this we stand I'cady to do not with*a view 
lo reducing you to the status of satelliteinationv 
hut with a view to promoting the well-being of 
all of God’s children. 

Such, in brief outline, is the logic of ihe 
American Heritage. 

L\. Thk Gandhi Gospel And The Amkiuo.an 
Hebitace 

“Oui‘ g«“!iTeiation,‘’ I said at the beginning 
of this article, “is doomed lo live in a state of 
perpetual eri'is.” Let me finish ihc rest of my 
thoughts on the relevance of Gandhi’s ministry 
to our day and generation, “You and I aii 
called u]>on to he on the alert every moment of 
our lives. Tndy, the price of liberty is eteni ■ 
vigilance, hut ceaseless effort and eontinuou.^ 

\ igilancp, untemitered by inner poise, are ai)t te 
lead to nervoibi prostration. Uenco imier sd’ ■ 
nity in the midst of crisis must be cultivated If 
we are to safeguard our i)ersonal integiatv 
national freedom, and univej'sal human values, 

‘in Mahatma Gandhi w'c have a sun' gnifi' 
to a happy, rich and meaningful life. /\ sth 
di'ciplinarian, ho otnhodkd the Hindu eone'‘p 
of the superior man—-of the Mahatma, th' 
Great Soul. Any one of us can become < 
■Mahatma if we make a vocation of living th 
good life—putting jTrineiple above evpediencj 
duty above ])leasurc, service above profit, Go' 
above the world, conscience above fle<'ting rt 
wards.’'* 

If the Gandhi Gospel could he fused wit 
lit;' noble eleuTcnts of the Amcri('an heritagi 
the world would witness a spiritual re-birth 
At any rate, there is an obligation laid upon ll 
.\mcrieaii iTCople no less than upon Gandhi 
“qhildren’’ in India lo work for a worldjord* 
which ,'liall banish wars and rumors of wars 

May the minds and hearts of the peopl 
of the world be directed toward a just at 
lasting peace 1 And may the dream of univer* 
peace be realized in our time! 

* Muzumdar: Mahatma Gandhi: PeacCj 
licvnhtlionary, pp. IX-X. 



CIVIL SERVICE AND MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IN A WELFARE STATE 

By Prof. B. B. JENA, m.a. 


1^arliame.n’JAhv fuim of yovciimietft is a 
ponsible govenunfuf. It murks the itsponsibi- 
lity of tlie I'xoc'iitivc to (lie Parliament wbieli 
is a small-.'fak' replica of the nation. The 
institution of the cabiuel supplies the con- 
iK'cling link between the exeeutive and the legis¬ 
latin'!'. Members of the cabinet head parti¬ 
cular dojiarlmenth of tin' executive. "‘The 
real rea«on liaving uiitiisters at the heads of 
departments is, however, that ihi-i is an effec¬ 
tive method of brincing (lovernmeiil uiide-r 
public control.”^ Th(> minister is sahl to lie 
n sponsible to tlie Parliament for nil iicls of 
onii.ssions and commissions of Ins d' paitment. 
Of course, he has under him an army of ex¬ 
perienced men of civil sewiee lo assist him in 
due discluirire. of liis niini.slerinl respou.’^ibility. 
The minister is an ;iniiiteiir in the administra¬ 
tion. lie, therefore, depend- npoii hi- civil sei- 
v.anls who constitute permanent exeentive. In 
that case what is tli(> relationship that -lumhl 
‘xist hctw'U'i) lh(' civil servant and the minister? 
Sir ATarren Fisher. Pt'rmanont Secretary lo the 
Trt'jisurv. while giving oA'idonec before the 
Boyal Commission on Civil f^'crviep in 192f) 
on the principle upon whicli the Civil S'crvanls 
aef. said: 

"Determination of policy is the func¬ 
tion of ministers; and once a policy is 
determined, it is nncpiostioiKfl and un¬ 
questionable business of the civil servant 
to .strive to carry out tliot ]>olicy with pre¬ 
cisely the sam^c good will whether he agrees 
with it or not. Tliat is axiomatic, and will 
ticver be in dispute. 

Tt is clear that the final decision lies wilh 
the minister; and therefore, ho lakes the 
responsibility for that decision. But, in case. 

1. Jennings: Cabivet Govrrnmenf, 

p. 94. 

2. Royal Commission on Civil Service, 
{19$9 )— Minutes of Evidence, ^). 1268. 


the cii il s«'rvHnt.s who are experts in the field 
do not plac<' all relevant facts and inferences 
from siieli fact.s before the minister and wil¬ 
fully withhold some vital information wliich 
miglit have enabled the minister to arrive at 
a decision otherwise*, the res])onsibility cannot 
be thrown ujion th(! mini.-ter coneernod. To 
quote the Royal Connni.ssiim once again: 

‘‘At the same time it is the traditional 
duty of civil servants, while decisions are 
formulated, to make available to their 
political chiefs all the information and 
e.xjiericncc at their disposal, and to do this 
without fear (>r favour, irrespective of 
wdiethcr the advice thus tendered mav 
accord or not with the minister's mitial 
view*. The pu'sentatioii to the minister of 
relevant facts, the ascertainment and mar- 
sh.alling of which may often call into play 
the whole organi.s’ation of the ilepartment, 
demands of the civil servant the grcatc't 
care. The iiroseiitalion of infircnei'S' from 
the fads equally demands front him .'til (hi! 
wisdom and all the detachirient he c;m 
command.”® 

In the ahseiioe of the faithful complinuf'C 
of the duty of the civil seivaut in the jitatter 
of determination of policy, it is difficult to 
hold tlte mimsier responsible. Tt may liajtpe.. 
that the minister is kept dark about \iiirtieul.ir 
facts. Ill that caso it may lead the minister 
in coming to an incorrect decision, .fennings 
lines a step further and says; 

“Yet the civil servants’ function is to 
advise and not merely to put relevant facts 
before the minister. Ho mud, therefoie, 
have opinions of his own.”* 

ITej'c the civil servant’s bounden duty i" 
not only to place facts hut also to advise, with 

3. Ibid, p. 1268. 

4. Jennings: Cabinet Government. 

98 . 
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an opinioo of liis own. For the opinion so ex¬ 
pressed and the advice so tendered tp the 
minister, the civil servant shall be held 
responsible. 

Ordinarily the minister has at his hand 
the services of the permanent head of his 
department who “is not (except by accident) 
a specialist in anything, but rather a general 
adviser of the minister, with the ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility to the minister, for all the activities 
of the department (and of its officials).”^ 
This permanent head because of his ex¬ 
perience and association with facts “is able 
to i)Ut before the minister the possible alter¬ 
natives, to select the weak points in the 
specialists’ case, and to give his own opinion 
of rival thesis.”® It is, therefore, clear that the 
permanent head is always responsible for the 
administration. Since in eveiy department 
there is a substantial measure of delegation 
“questions which come to the minister are 
usually of some political importance. The rest 
i.s decided and acted upon by the permanent 
head and his subordinates on their secretarial 
responsibility as per the Rules of Business of 
the (lovernment. The minister is not cxix'cted 
to look into the details of administration nor is 
he equipped to do so if he wishes to do. He is 
there, as 8ir William Harcourt said, “to tell the 
permanent officials what the public will not 
stand.He i.s experienced in only one thing, 
that is, in feeling the pulse of the nation and 
gauging the trend of public opinion. If he takes 
a decision which irritates pxiblic opinion, he is 
responsible. This is what precisely can be said 
of the ministerial responsibility. As a precur¬ 
sor of public interest, as a guardian of public 
liability and as a custodian of public purse, 
he has to tell his advisers, that is, his officials 
what the public would not like. If public offi¬ 
cials w'ill be allowed to run the administration 
without having some-body as their political 
head to tell them of the public mind, the coun- 

5. Royal Commission on Civil Service-^ 

Minutes of Evidence, p. 1272. 

6« Jennings: Cabinet Government, p. 
96. 

7. Ibid, ip. m. 

J 8. , Life of Sir William Harcourt, II, 

’P-.W, 


try, as Sir William Harcourt said, '‘would bo 
extremely well governed for twelve or eighteen 
months, and then the public would hang all the 
heads of the civil service to the nearest light- 
posts.”® Perhaps, the sole responsibility of the 
minister, in whose name everything is done, 
was a real safeguard in the days of Sir WjJliam 
Harcourt who is reported to have told the* offi¬ 
cials of the Home Office when be was Secretary 
of State that his function was to prevent them 
from being hanged from lamp-posts in the 
Whik‘ Hall.i® 

Before the beginning of the social recon¬ 
struction which followed the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution, the functions of Govermnent in Britain, 
were so limited in their range, and (compara¬ 
tively speaking) so simple in character, that 
they could l>e and were effectively conducted 
or controlled by amateurs.“ The functions of 
the Central Glovernment in the sphere of 
administration were, in fact, practically limited 
to four. The first was tlte conduct of foreign 
relations through Ambassadors and control of 
colonics and dependencies through Governors. 
The second function was the maintenance of the 
Navy with its dockyards, and of a very small 
Army. The third function was the raising of 
revenue, mainly by means of tariffs, which also 
served to regulate foreign and imperial trade. 
Tile fourth function was the maintenance of a 
rudimentary post office. The administration of 
justice was scarcely counted as a separate 
department; the nomination of judges and 
the appointment of local magistrates fell to the 
Lord Chancellor, but the police system and 
up-keep of gaols wore left to the local authori¬ 
ties. But gradually the enlargement and ex¬ 
pansion of state functions made it hardly 
possible for the amateur to look personally 
into the matter. The volume of increased 
work made it more and more impossible 
for the politicians in nominal charge of the 
departments to exercise effective mastfry; 
moreover, the new functions demanded more 

9. Ibid, p. 587. 

10. Economist, “What is the Publjc 
Interest,” June 19, *1957, \p. 961. 

11. Ramsay Muir: How Britain is 
Governed, p. 29. 

12. im,' p. ao. 
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and m<Hre knowl^ge, which the p(diti> 

Hans seldom possessed.^* Notwitbstiutding 
this, the politieal hhad . of a department is 
always oompdle^ to accept the responsibitity 
for eversTthing that is done by his subordinates, 
and speak as if every act of theirs had been 
due to a deliberate decision made by himself; 
and the consequence was that excepting when a 
man of great capacity with a genuine interest in 
file subject took command of the office, the 
;ovemment was almost wholly under the bureau¬ 
cratic control, and the responsibility of the 
minister and the sovereignty of Parliament 
were alike unreal. 

In a majority of cases the minister has no 
^jecial knowledge of the immense and com¬ 
plex work of the Department over which he 
IS to preside. His permanent officials “bring 
before him hundreds of knotty problems for 
his decision; about most of them he knows 
nothing at all. They put before him their 
suggestions, supported by what may seem the 
most convincing arguments and facts. Is it 
not obvious that unless he is either a self- 
important ass or a man of quite exoeptional 
^ra.sp, power and courage (and both of these 
types are uncommon among successful politi- 
•ians), he will, in 99 cases out of 100, simply 
iccept their view, and sign his name on the 
lotted line?”^< 

It is clear how the minister has been re- 
luced to act as a rubber stamp. In a welfare 
'tate the state assumes enormous functions 
A’hich need, as we have seen, expert knowledge, 
rhe minister is said to be responsible for all 
Jiat happens in his department. This is a 
uechanism to compel the executive to be res- 
}onBible to the Parliament. But the minister 
hould not be held responsible for all actions 
n toto. If a civil servant commits an error, 
uther of judgenient Or of fact, which causes 
inpedjpient to the society, the minister should 
lot be held responsible unless he has acquiesced 
p the act by not taking any action against the 
ifficial when it is brought to his notice. That 
s where the minister stands in a Welfare 
tate. ■ >; 

13. JbuJ. p. 3 i7 

14. Ibid. p. 42-43. 


, In a Welfare State, !^‘every whnW 
agree thnt the puUic interest 
necessary, override the desires p{ the intRvh* 
duals,***’ But what is public mtfnest and ^ftho 
shall detenmine it? Ordinarily, it is the mem¬ 
bers of the civil service who do it. But appeid 
lies with the minister when some one is 
aggrieved. 

If the department has committed a blunder, 
the minister shall be held responsible only 
when he leaves the official scot-free after tlie 
matter was put for his active consideration. 
Since the acWitics of the civil servants affect 
individuals not througli any action or deci¬ 
sion of the ministers, the latter should not be 
held responsible. The political chief may be 
ultimately held responsible only if the official 
concerned is left unpunished. 

While discussing the responsibility of the 
Finance Minister in the Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration Enquiry Report, Mr. Justice Chagla 
has said: ‘Tt is clear that a Minister must take 
responsibility for actions done by his sub¬ 
ordinates. He cannot take shelter behind them, 
nor can he disown tlieir actions. The doctrine 
of ministerial responsibility has two facets. 
The Minister has complete autonomy within 
his own sphere of authority. As a necessary 
corollai'y he must take full responsibility for 
the actions of his servants. It is true that this 
may throw a very great burden on the minister 
because it is impossible to expect that in a 
highly complicated .system of administration* 
which we have evolved, the minister could 
possibly know, leave alone give his consent to, 
every action taken by his subordinates. But it 
is assumed that once a policy is laid down by 
the Minister, his subordinates must reflect that 
policy and must loyally carry out the policy.’*** 
Here Mr. Chagla has brought the 18th century 
concept of Ministerial responsibility examined 
above. It has undergone a rapid change in the 
light of enlargement and expansion of the 
governmental functions in a Welfare State. 
It ib the rCsponsildlity of the civilians as well 

. I ,1 ,.,1 ■ __ 

13.. 'Beanomut, *What is Public Interest?’ 

June 12^ ip. Wl • 

16. Chagla CommisBion Rtport on L./.C«v 
p. 26. ^ 
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as tile niiuisters to deliver the goods. The mem¬ 
bers of the civil service arc not ag^ntlP where 
the minister stands as the Principal so that 
vicarious responsibility can be enforced. 
Mr. Justice Chagla is not nearer to correctne'sS 
when he says that “if any subordinate fails to 
do so (carry out the policy determined) he may 
be iiunishcd or dismissed, but, however, 
vicariously the responsibility of his own action 
must be assumed by the Minister.” If a sub¬ 
ordinate is punished for any error, there is an 
end of the matter. There is no iice>''s^ity to hold 
somebody else also responsible. The punish¬ 
ment to the wrong-doer is itself the enforce¬ 
ment of the responsibility. If the minister docs 
not punish after the person is proved to be 
guilty, the minister alone should be held 
responsible because he acts here on his own 
judgment. 

There is another case where the niinistei- 
should be held ref])onsibIc, When the minislo'’ 
takes a decision in his own pecuniary interest 
or with dishonest intention, he i.<5 respon¬ 
sible for that action. In the famous 
enquiry mad(! by the Government of England 
in the Chrichcl Down Farm case, Sir Adrew 
Clark, Q.C., who was appointed by the minis¬ 
ter to enquire into the transaction^" reiiarding 
the farm and tlie circumstances in which the 
decisions were taken, finds' that th-' minister, 
in reaching his decision, was .‘ubstantially 
misled as to the facts and that various other 
•irregularities occurred. lie added that “there 
was no trace .... of anything in the nature 
of bribery, corruption or ))ersonal dishonc.sty'’ 

17, Economist, ‘What is Public Intoi'cst?’ 
June JQ, 195?. -p. 050. 

18. Report of Sir Adrew Clark on Chrichel 
Down Farm caie. 


of the minister and as such the minister wat 
nat responsible unless the person or persons 
who misled the minister wefe left unpunished 
In case a minister takes a decision to further 
his own interest with dishonest intention, the 
responsibility is his and not of the ^ivil ser¬ 
vants. This principle of ministerial sfesponsi- 
bility is confirmed by the Bank-rate Enquiiy 
in England. 

A minister can be held responsible for tin 
acts of the department if he is allowed 
to discharge his functions through a “Deputy” 
selected and appointed by him, who is 
personally liable to him. Such a ‘Deputy’ 
may be drawn from any pouicc he likes, not 
necessarily from the Parliament. In this ease 
the minister has a man under him who can 
be relied upon and who will always ti-y to 
safeguard the minister in all matters. He may 
be called the conscience-keeper of the minister. 
Such a provision of having a ‘Deputy’ chosen 
and appointed by the minister will ensure 
enforceability of the ministerial responsibility. 

Unless such a provision of appointment is 
made in the Constitution, the civil sci'vants' 
shall he held responsible for all their advirc 
and opinions tendered to the minister in a 
Welfare State. The concept of ministerial res¬ 
ponsibility of the 18th century laiasez foirei 
atmosphere must be modified in tlie light of' 
the revolution that has taken place, the nature 
and scope of service conditions and the nature 
of activities of the civil servants in a Welfare 
State. If the action of a civil seiwant touches 
a citizen, the latter has right to demand that 
anybody doing anything which concerns him 
should be held responsible cither to him or 
his representative. 



¥<mD Kiaraitr ano i^Nti mKt 

BY PaoF. f». id FADNAVIB, 


Thb World Bank’s rCc^t report entitled Cwr- 
rmt Economic Petition, and Prospecti of India 
is a timely ddopment. The report formed the 
basis of discussion at Washington where the 
World Bank had arranged recently a meeting of 
the five principal creditor nations to discuss the 
question of financial assistance to India to solve 
her foreign exchange difficulties and tflus save 
her Second Five-Year Plan. The World Bank 
has made some important suggestions for main¬ 
taining and accelerating the course and tempo 
of economic development in India. The obser¬ 
vations contained in the report are based on 
an on-the-spot study. 

Wliilc appreciating India’s impressive re¬ 
cord of holding together the largest multi- 
Imgual Federal State, and raising output to 
two to three per cent a year with little price 
inflation, the report observes that we shoiild 
concentrate on consolidating the present in¬ 
vestment before starting large new under¬ 
takings. Noting with concern the fact that 
India has heavily mortgaged her future foreign 
exchange earnings, the report stated t! at the 
Plans for future development must be based 
on a realistic assessment of the resources and 
in this light has suggested to cut imports of 
capital goods and defence equipment. Admit¬ 
ting some absolute increase in the total imports 
necessary for maintaining our future diversi¬ 
fied industrial structure, the two-man export 
team of the World Bank correlated the demand 
for imports in the Third Plan with the progress 
of agriculture. 

The report has called into question the 
Government’s excessive emphasis on wclfaie 
measures in the Community Development Pro¬ 
gramme and warns the Government not to pur¬ 
sue welfare at tlw expense of efficiency. I'he 
rqiort h&s brought into focus some of the glar¬ 
ing fjitfalls in our planning, namely, the con¬ 
flict in our Plan between consolidation and 
expansion, the tendency of over-loading indus¬ 
trial costs with social overheads, deficiencies 
in the oi^ganisation of Planning at the Ontre 
and the policy of Central Government to under¬ 
take additional economic function? and respon¬ 
sibilities. 


• P(uj9®st Ecowj^ic Tmnds ' ' ; " 

Viewed in the ligjit of present ecott^p 
trends, the findings of the study team appears 
to be realistic though not defeatist. In the third 
year of the Second Flan we are witnessing re¬ 
duction in export, slowing down of private 
investment and industrial unemployment. In¬ 
dustrial production has risen in 1957-58 by 
3.5 per cent compared to a rate of growth of 
seven to eight per cent in the,previous three 
years. Capital maiket has shown si^^s of a 
slowing down of the rate of investment in the 
Private Sector. The strain and stresses of the 
economy could be seen on the Government’s 
finances on account of increased expenditure 
and shortfall in resources. This has certainly 
resulted in a budgetary deficit of the Centre 
and States together of about Rs. 500 crores 
and increase in the non-development expendi¬ 
ture, particularly Defence. Tlie higher Plan 
outlay has resulted in the rise in Government’s 
expenditure to Rs. 861 crores, compared to 
Rs. 635 crores in 1956-57. The current accouni 
deficit of Rs. 451 crores, which U the highes: 
so far, is mainly due to decreased industrial 
production which is again due to more imporo 
cuts and shortages of raw materials. 

It is extremely doubtful in view of the 
low saving potentials in the country, whethc:' 
we should be able to step up planned investmeni: 
to Rs. 9,900 crores in the Third Plan. It !? 
high time for our planners to realite that thv 
prospects of our long-term economic develop¬ 
ment are bleak when the decline in the foreign 
assets amounted to Rs. 260 crores coraparca 
to the decline of Rs. 221 crores in 19^57, 
after taking credit from drawings from the 
I.M.F. The World Bank’s report has rightly 
attributed this depletion to the high rate of 
deficit financing. Considering non-availability 
of Sterling Balances upon which to fall back 
at the beginning of the Third Plan, the remo¬ 
val of existing oeport restrictions will go, a 
long way in finding foreign exchange. , - 

We have to maintain the process of econo¬ 
mic growth during the remainder of the P^Ti 
period. Availability of rupee finance 
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tainly not solve tlie difficulty, which mainly 
steins from more demand for imports of inv^t- 
ment goods and defence equipment. 
tention that deficit in food supplies of food- 
grains can be made good through purchases 
under P.L. 480 is wishful thinking. 

Pboblem of Resources 

Mr. G. L. Nanda’s remarks in the Lok 
Sabha that the difficulties in implementing the 
Second Plan were more due to accidental cir¬ 
cumstances rather than because of any deep- 
seated ‘malady* makes the confusion worse con¬ 
founded in the context of the World Bank’s 
report. It is wrong to suppose that our im¬ 
balance in economic development is mainly 
due to international developments and bad 
monsoons. Also it is equally fallacious to pre¬ 
sume that the recent Five-Power aid to India 
would virtually bridge the Rs. 660 crorer. 
foreign exchange gap in the Second Plan, Our 
main concern is how’ w'c should be able to find 
resources for proposed investment to finish pro¬ 
jects heavily mortgaging our present and future 
earnings. Mr. Nanda’s emphasis on increas¬ 
ing the rate of saving shows how we are fol¬ 
lowing doctrinaire policies. There will be con¬ 
siderable agreement with the Planning Minis¬ 
ter’s remarks that ‘the level of productivity 
had to be raised in the context of foreign ex¬ 
change resources.’ This has brought forth the 
question of promoting exports and granting 
facilities to export industries. The World 
Bank’s report deserves consideration in this 
respect as it has drawn pointed attention to 
some of the policies of the Government which 
have resulted in conserving supplies of some 
of the exportable commodities for home con¬ 
sumption and overloading of export industries 
with social overheads and multiplicity of taxes. 

In a country where private export trade 
is inefficiently organised, Governmental inter¬ 
vention makes a strong case for securing better 
prices. The need is more urgent in the case 
of, OUT country, where ‘the people’ as aptly re¬ 
marked by the expCTt team ‘have never been 
traditionally' export-minded.’ Mr. Nanda’s 
qfforts to impress upon the people on the one 
ha^d *that ‘there, is no deep-seated malady in 
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the Second Plan’ and his call on the other hand 
‘for a revolutionary touch in dealing with the, 
problems’ rather ignore one baric fact pointed 
out by the World Bank’s expets that there 
a conflict in the present Plan between con-- 
solidation and expansion. 

Consolidation Versus Expansion* 

e 

The reappraisal of the Second Plan re¬ 
sulting in an additional outlay of Hs. 15(h 
crores over the ceiling of Rs. 460 crores for the 
implementation of the ‘core’ and ‘inescapable’ 
schemes of the Second Plan, shows that we arc 
expanding without consolidating at all levels. 
There is no scope for augmenting the additional 
outlay either by way of more taxation or sav¬ 
ing. If Government thinks of more deficit^ 
financing for raising the additional resources itf 
will drive the country towards complacency of 
ambitious planning. 

It is extremely doubtful wdiether the State 
Governments will be able to raise an additional 
tax revenue of Rs. 60 crores in the coming two 
financial years. The failure of States so far in ' 
raising programmed outlay for the Plan is 
noteworthy in addition to their uninspiring 
record of increasing agricultural production. 
The total expenditure of State Governments 
has already gone up from Rs. 214 crores to 312 
crores. According to the reappraisal of the Plan 
the overall deficit in internal resources will be^ 
Rs. 390 crores. This amount is to be raised 
by the Central and the State Governments in 
th© next two years. Popular discontent in the 
States against the present burden of taxation 
leaves little scope for fresh taxation. The 
Central Government has already reached their 
target for raising revenue from fresh taxation. 
To raise additional resources of the order Qi* 
Rs. 160 crows over the next two years will be 
a trial of financial endurance for the ^tee, 
whose failure in reaching the aqaual targ^ of 
small savings of Rs. 100 crores in the last three 
years is noteworthy. Mr. Nanda seems to havc^ 
realised this, when he feared that ‘the plan 
would remain at Rs. 4,600 crores unless efforts 
were made to raise more resimirces.' Hie Plan-r^ 
ning Commission would do well to think over 
the proposal of the World Bank’s eepert team 
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that SO''(XMDfiiitai^ts should be made for sew .Agiicsiittural produotikm is India acf(K»rdiSS 
projectft is the Third Plan is'vol'ving substan- lo th^ World Bank’s report has bees. Blo*(r, is 
tial for^gn exchange until there is reasonable terms of potentialities for growth, but is g^e-* 
assuranoe that the country will be able to afford rally responsi’ve to price incentives and specific 
them. The basic defect of our present planning price supports. But they observed that 
must be accepted, namely the contradiction ‘greater demand for chemical fertilisers appear 
between consolidation and expansion as sug- to have been successful but now shortage of 
gested by the study team. * , fertilisers te holding back production all over 

, India and is probably hampering parallel 

Agbicui/tural Policy developments in agriculture.’ Bi view of this 

the Union Food Minister’s announcement in 
Yet another defect to which the report has the Lok Sabha that the supply of fertilisers is 
drawn the pointed attention of tiie Government going to be a limiting factor in the future agri* 
is the present agricultural policy of the Govern- cultural production on account of .paucity of 
ment which makes grim reading, poor harvests, foreign exchange is a matter of concern. Moi^ 
drought and failure of monsoons have reduced concerted efforts are needed on the irrigation 
the output of foodgrains in 1957-68 by 6.2 front by way of phasing the water rates and 
millions less than 1966-57. Though we have providing liberal finance to change the present 
received <1.8 million tons of foodgrains from crop pattern. More insistence on co-operatives 
abroad and hope to receive more from the U.S. which cover only 10 per cent of the farming 
under P.L. 480 the five million jjeople added population, is not enough. The failure of co- 
to the population each year provides no imme- operatives in the rural sector has much to do 
diate solution to the chronic problem of food with linking of the supply of rural credit on 
shortages. The World Bank’s report has proper lines with the distribution of fertilisers, 
stressed that agricultural development should be Adequate credit along with incentives and in- 
accorded higher priority without which all ducements to ensure stability of agricultural 
plans for raising India’s living standards must prices would yield better results. Hiere, 
ultimately fail. according to the World Bank’s ^erts 'single- 

With minimum investment of foreign ex- minded approach might yield better results’ 
change the agrarian sector can give us in- as they pointed out in agricultural sector ’the 
creased output. Development programmes for efforts have been dispersed over too wide a 
agricultural reconstruction should be pursued field instead of being concentrated on a few 
from the point of view of export promotion key points.* , • 

which will expand overseas sales of agricul¬ 
tural products and raw materials. This may State Trading and Price Policy 

reduce the suj^lies in the home-market but ^ 

the stepping up of the exports of agricultural ^“^e World Bank’s report has made a 

products in the short period will certainly strong plea for positive State intervention in 

enable us to pay for imports of steel and the marketing of agricultural produce and 

’engineering goods to increase the pace of fonnulation of price support policy therein, 

industrial development in the Third Plan. In this light Government’s decision to extend 
Rui^a has followed the same policy after State Trading in the wholesale business of 
introducing the New Economic Policy foodgrains to prevent hoarding and, speculation 
which gradually prepared a runway for sue- supplemented by regulation of consumption 
'oessive five-year plans. Examples are not and direotioning of food productiem is to be 
wanting in the history of industrial develop- welcomed. The failure of the States in pfe- 
ment of some countries where agricultural pro- paring and knplmenting the schemes of *land 
^ducti^ was increased and diversified to pay reforms to provide complete security of tenure 
for im^ria necenaiy for industrialisation. to the tiUer continues to restrict food produfi- 
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tion. Uncertainty about land reform is no 
doubt holding up food production and Mr.' 
Jain’s plea for some sort of peace on the land 
reform issue needs careful consideration by the 
States and all political parties. Equally it is 
necessary for the Central Government to carry 
out its policy of State trading to its logical 
conclusion with regimentation. The fixation 
of floor and maximum prices before the sowing 
season is also necessary. It is high time for 
the Planning CommUsion to be more respon¬ 
sive to the suggestions of the World Bank to 
achieve the revised target of an additional 
increase of 16 million tons of foodgrains as 
envisaged in the Plan. 

Timely Observations 
The World Bank’s willingness to finance 
India’s planned development, if reasonable 
understanding is given that a programme can 

-: 0 :- 


A TRIUMPH OF ART 
By ART CRITIC 


In recent months in India there has been 
controversy about statues but to art critics 
like myself it appears that the emphasis has 
been wrong as it has been placed on the 
political, not the artistic merits of the works 
under discussion. 

Speaking personally, I should support one 
lyindred per cent any movement to do away 
with what the Prime Minister of India terms 
^'these caricatures”; those monstrosities in 
stone or other material erected in honour of 
either Indians or British. To me it is a pity 
tbat philanthropists in their desire to erect 
statues in memory of great men and women, 
allowed their purses to rule their hearts and 
so they commissioned, to execute their wishes, 
men with little claim to renown as sculptors, 
solely because they made the lowest tender to 
do the work. 

Take, for example, the statues in Madras. 
Few of ^e many to be seen all over the city 
will M down to history as masterpieces, with 
notaole exceptions like the magnificent work 
depicting Munro on horsc-back looking over 
tite Island Gwitnd^ ti>ward8 the sea ; the rest 
s^tk?dl>e consigned to oblivion or kept in 


arts colleges as horrifying examples to the 
students of what not to do. 

Keeping all this in mind it was with some 
trepidation that one day last week I went out 
to Chrompet to see a statue which I was told 
was to replace that masterpiece of the 
sculptor’s art, Ontram’s statue, recently 
removed from its site in Calcutta because I 
wondered if it would be in any way worthy 
to replace its predecessor. 

On arrival at a small studio I found 
burly, genial Devi Prosad Roy Chowdhury 
putting the flnishing touches to a vast statue 
of Mahatma Gandhi. There can be few art 
critics who will deny that Chowdhury is the 
outstanding sculptor in India today with a 
worldwide reputation because of the mast^ 
pieces he has created and so I was agreeably 
surprised, after greeting him, to hear him 
say : "Before you judge this work remember 
how difficult it is to depict personality iu a 
statue when the sculptor has'only photographs 
to guide him.” 

Despite this handicap I oonsfdw tiuvt 
Chowdhury has once again fitodncsd js ^ 
masterpiece, In this twelve>n>ot statue df 



LBBANOK--liAND 

the Fftther 6i the Nation. Heife imprfaoned 
in t^bMer, as it hi(d not then been oast in 
brOD2se, are all the well-knonm <^araoterist!os 
of Gandhi His dress and etiok are typical 
thoiieh perhaps one misses the speot^les 
perooed on bis nose. He is obviously strid* 
ing along the dusty village loads of India, as 
Chowdbury has even included a t^ical thorn 
bush, intent on either bringing harmony to 
the different communities or to* arouse 
enthusiasm for the Independence Movement. 

It is no caricature but a life-like master- 


or ANHt m. 

.piece, as hare, pnoe a^n, created by thp drill 
of C^ovrdhoryb hands is &e man vhpm all 
the world knew; typically IncUan yet eriiii a 
heart huge miough to embrace all manklad. 
Let us dl hope that when it is ereoted 'in 
Calcutta it will prove the needed incen¬ 
tive to encourage India's youth to oany out 
the Mdiatma's wishes of making India into 
one nation in which the peoples of every 
community may dwdl togetW in peace and 
good-will 


LEBANON-LAND OF MILK AND HONEV 

By Z. H. KAZMI 


The Lebanon, a tiny Arab Republic in 
West Asia, has been much in the news during 
the past six months. The sanguinary civil 
war which rocked the country during this 
bleak period of its history has now happily 
ended. This article gives a brief account of 
the various aspects of life of Lebanon. 


the ever-smiling face of the Mediterranean 
invited them to seek new avennes of fortune. 
Soon the sea became their empire and the 
maritime trade their main source of wealth. 
Many bustling seaports and busy commercial 
centres sprang up on the Lebanese coast 
Prominent among them were I^re, Sidon, 



'Die remains of the Temple of Jupiter 
at Baalbek 

■ o Referred to in the Bible asjthe "Land of j 
Milk and Honey”, modem Lebanon was 
call^ Phoenicia in the days of yore. 

Emigrating from their original home in 
»South-i^t Arabia, the Semitic Phoenicians 
settled in the country's narrow but very 
fertile seaboard wedged in between the 
majestic Mt. Lebanon and the Mediterranean. 
Their|[new home was, however, too small to 
sui^in them. Naturally, tkerefore, the 
arnWrio ut -Phpenioians looked seaward. <And 


This bronze water-tank, a masterpiece pf 
Phoenician workmanship, was presented to 
King Solomon of Palestine by King Hiram 
of TVre 

Byblos and Arvad. Like the Greek city- 
States they, however, remained isolated 
kingdoms, and there lay their weakness as is 
evident from tiie subsequent events of their 
chequered history. Bereft of their formey 
glory, these big trading centres of ancient 
Phoenicia have today dvnndled into iosignid- 
canoe. , 

It was from these broken-down ports tl^ir 
the great sea«^ng Phoenicians pimed 
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voyages westward about 2000 B. C. to. 
establish colourful colonies along the porth- 
ern coasts of the 'Dark Continent''. Carth^e, 
the "Queen of the Mediterranean" and a rival 
of the imperial Rome, was a colony of these 
daring Phoenicians whose marine exploits 
formed a stirring page of romantic history. 



Foreign tourists and Lebanese enjoy¬ 
ing an evening in a Beirut park 

In the mountain-draped Lebanon, smaller 
than Kerala State, one is seldom beyond 
the enchanting sound of the church-bells and 
the inspiring calls of the Moazzins (a moazzin 
calls the Muslim devotees for prayer from 
the tower of a mosque), for here live in com¬ 
plete harmoney the adherents of both Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam. 

Although long familiar with the Chris¬ 
tian thought, the Lebanese speak the clo- 
*quent language of the Koran. A large per¬ 
centage of the people, however, understand 
English and French as well. 

Of its total population of one and a half 
million about 51 per cent are Christians and 
the rest Muslims. They have been living 
together, through the ages, fully sharing their 
joys and sorrows. Even the French, during 
their twenty-seven years of domination 
(1920-46) failed to sow the seeds of com¬ 
munal hatred among them. Both the religi¬ 
ous coinmnnities are, however, divided into 
many sects, some of which are considered 
tteretics. Persecuted by the orthodoxy of 
thdir reespective religions as and when they 
sprang up, the followers of these 'heretical 
sects' took refuge in the mountains of 
*S^b&non. . Of these the most notable are the 
B^zes. Stnuige as it may seem, the mem¬ 


bers of this seot, an lltii century outgrowth 
of Islam, believe in the Hindu doctrines of 
the incarnation of Cod and the transmigra¬ 
tion of the soul. 

The tenacious Drozes, known for their 
bravery, gave the toughest time to French 
forces of occupation and, were therefore,sub¬ 
jected to utmost brutalities. Many of them fled 
to the U. S. A. where they have permanently 
settled in Flint, Danbury and elsewhere. 
Some one lakh and twenty-four thousand 
Druzes still live in Mt Lebanon, their 
earliest refuge. At home they are farmers, 
stock-breeders and landlords. 

The system of government in Lebanon 
is parliamentary and democratic. The religi¬ 
ous communities are represented in parliament 
on the basis- of population. Executive powers 
are exercised by the President and the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers, responsible to Parliament. 
Under the Constitution of the Republic, the 
President must be a Christian and the Prime 
Minister a Muslim. 

The modern State of Lebanon occupies a 
strip of land—120 miles long and 80 miles 
wide—along the east end of the Medi¬ 
terranean, bounded on the north and east by 
Syria and on the South by Israel. On the 
east of the fertile coastal belt lie the moun¬ 
tains—Mt. Lebanon Range—rising to over ten 
thousand feet. Then comes the Bekka, the 
Lebanese section of the great rift vtdley 
succeeded by the second mountain barrier— 
the Anti-Lebanon—which forms a natural 
boundary between Syria and Lebanon. 

The seaward slopes of the snow-capped 
Mt. Lebanon and the sides of the long pro¬ 
found valleys that run down its high crest 
are covered with wonderfully cultivated 
terraces which support the surprising number 
of villages concealed in its recesses. Here 
the hardy liobanese farmers are seen reroiriog 
their terraces or tending their fruit-laaen or¬ 
chards, their prototypes of the fabled 'Hang¬ 
ing Dardens of Babylon'. 

Nature has endowed Lebanon with 
fascinating scenery and delightful climate. 
Everywhere its goMen, glittering beaches 
are in close proximity of tile towering Moiint 
Lebanon. > If, on some flue Bpiia0 moMdag, 
one- has wanned up bn il* siumy eeastov^ 
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b«mto veiy well ttsceod die .nearby 8now> 
^ topped moontain within an hour, jngt to oool 
down. 

A place of rest and recreation, Lebanon is 
the Switzerland of the sun-baked Middle 
East and attracts tourists from '.far and near. i 



Loading a camel in a Lebanese village 


Ahead of all of her sister Arab nations 
in the modern system of education and 
hospitality to Western thought and 
practice, Lebanon boasts of three big univer¬ 
sities and a network of up-to-date schools 
and colleges. The American University 
established in 1871 at Beirut plays a 
dominant role in the edncational set-up of the 
country. Equipped with .all the faculties of 
art, science and commerce, it is the largest 
American educational institution outside 
the U. S. A. Besides some 2,400 Lebanese it 
has students from many other countries on 
its roll. 

The economy of Lebanon is today tied 
up with its agricultural produce, fishery 
and the booming tourist trade. Most of the 
Lebanese live in villages where they work 
hard to eko out a living. Almost all the 
cultivable land is devoted to farming. The 
rolling land of the rocky regions and the 
plains below produce a profusion of luscious 
fruits aud a bountiful crop, a part of which 
is exported. 

Long ago the main wealth of Lebanon 
was its forests. Mount Lebanon once abound¬ 
ed in the gigantic trees known as cedars. 
Since the dawn of civilization the cedars have 
been, tba most-prized possession of the 


• countiT, They provided plaidES for 
Phoenician ships whi<di ooursw the ttnkhoii^ 
seas* •Those monarch^ of mountdns efm 
travelled a distance of 1,000 miles aotpewi ^ 
^Fertile Crescenf to support the huM rods 
of the Iranian King’s great paTaoe at 
Persepolis. And it was from these eternal 
cedars that the mighty Pharaohs of 
obtained wood for their ’solar boats’ and 
’royal coffins’; while later King Solomon the 
Wise, used them for his magnificent temple 
and palace in Jerusalem. 

Their indiscriminate feeling and continual 
export over a period of 4,000 years has, 
however, turned the cedar-clad' hills of 
Lebanon into naked rocks. Some 75 miles 
north-west of Beirut at an altitude of 0,300 ft. 



A pretty Lebanese shepherdess with a l&mb 

the romenants of the majestic oedars-^a snowy 
bouquet of four hundred trees—are now 
conoentrated in a grove called the "Cedars 
of the Lord" 

Today the cedar finds a place of*«|i^e 
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on the national flae of the country and adorns 
the hats of its civil and military officers. < 

Beirut, the lovely Capital of the Republic, 
has for a varriefy of reasons more attraction 
for the Western tourist than any other town 
of the Middle-East. Its busy streets—lined 
with shops and stores overflowing with 
Western goods, filled with cars and buses, 
mostly of American make, and crowded with 
shoppers of diverse races and nationalities— 
present a cosmopolitan spectacle. Here the 
Occident mbs shoulders with the Orient. 
Beirut is perhaps out to repudiate the Kip¬ 
ling maxim, '^st is east and West is west 
and the twain shall never meet.'' 

The metropolis of Lebanon boasts of 
luxurious hotels, art and sporting clubs, 
beatuful beaches and air-conditioned theatres. 
No less attractive are its fabulous National 
Museum—which houses archaeological finds 
dating back to 3000 B. C.—Grand Mosque, 
amazing "Pigeon Rocks" grotto, and colour¬ 
ful oriental bazars. 

Hardly five miles from Beimt's orange 
groves and vineyards Lebanon's 5000-year- 
old history is carved on the rocky walls of 
Nahr-el-Kulb (Dog River) whence the drink¬ 
ing water is pumped down to the Capital. 
On its matchless cleft the conquerors since 
Rameses of Egypt have set up tablets comme¬ 
morating their passing. 

A motor trip from Beirut along the 
picturesque, coastal road northward to 
Tripoli and southward to Tyre comprises 
what might well be described as "seeing 
ancient Phoenicia in six hours." On 
the way to Tripoli this bustling highway 
crosses the river Adonis, whose water runs 
red during the winter rains. Though the 
geologists say the iron-ore colours its flooded 
water, the local folk still believe in the Greek 
legend that it is Adonis's blood, spilled by the 
wounded boar and mourned by Venus. At 
Byblos, not far from this l^endary river, 
stand the musty relics of an almost forgotten 
past Thousands of years before Christ, 
the Lebanese cedars were shipped to Egypt 
from^yblos, whose Greek name meaning 
"booP' is perpetuated in the much-too- 
faibiliar word "Bible". Jewellery, arms and 
sarcd)»hagy unearthed in this neat commer¬ 
cial and religious centre of the ancient 
wi>rld:*aod now preserved in the National 
Ml^in a(J Beirti^ throwJUight on V its past 


grandeur. The monuments pertaining to 
Amonite, Hyksos, Egyptian, Phoenioiw, Greco* 
Roman and me^eval periods are still seen 
in this 6,000 year-old city. 

Situated on the edge of the forests of 
olive and mulberry trees and orchards 
laden with the multicoloured fruits, 
Tripoli—the nerve-centre of the L^anese 
politics—^carries on the Phoenician's wading 
tradition. 


Girl students of an English Mission School 

at Beirut 

As in the Phoenician times, silk, fruits 
and olive oil worth millions of rupees are 
still exported from ite busy harbour. Here 
the giant pipelines bring tons of petroleum 
from the oil-rich deserts of Arabia for ship¬ 
ment to the oil-thirsty Western World. 

About fifty-six miles south of Beirut 
lies the fallen city of Tyre, l^re was the 
Bombay of bygone days. During the reign 
of the celebrated King Hiram (1000 B. C.), 
it was at its zenith. The splendid structures, 
built of granite brought from S^pt, lined 
its humming harbour. Their owners mono¬ 
polized the sea-trade of their time. 

Unfortunately, the l^rians believed that 
the famous or infamous god Moloch govern 
ned their destinies. His worship demanded 
children's sacrifice. And so hundreds •of 
ill-fated children were, as a matter of routine, 
sacrificially committed to the flames peipe- 
tually rising in his temple. This horrific 
ritual at last provoked ue indication of 
Prophet Ezekiel of ancient Israd and the 
proud Tyre is said to have crumbled under 
his curse. The presmitHlay Tyre actually 
looks like a/victim of the Heavenly uvath. ; 



^•UmA ISKHIBITEOH 

oa tb.e l^re-Beirtit road is Sidon, aijcieufi mins and inodem ^ BMfilbs% 

wMck AM somokow pres^vod some of its was fo«nd ky tke. fkosiiicdi^^ 

,attractiye features. Tke asking boats kuddled skip of Batd, tkeir ''god of Among» 

up^ in its broken«4own harbour and its small its historio remains are tko Boesak 
ship*buildin^ yards denote that Phoenieia's of Jupiter And Bacchus whose gignii tf o 
spirit of nav^tion still lives in her desoen- columns create at once a feeling of awe and 
dants. On its acropolis stands tke remains admiratioo; a strong subterranean passage 
of the crusader casue recalling to ^'memory and enclosure wall, presumably of the amphi- 
histoiy' some of the bloodiest battles fought theatre : and tiie Isth century citadel an d 
between the Buropean Christians and the Arab great mosque. 

Muslims over the possession of the Holyland. As I bade good-bye to Husain-al-Azam, 

Incidentally, Sidon was also the farthest point my young Lebanese Mend at the Baalbek 

north of Palestine where Jesus Christ went railway station, he told me proudly that 
and proaohed. nowhere else the old and the new blended 

Winding its way through the fertile better than in his country. 

Bekaa valley, as the spectacular Beirut- A land of legend and history, Lebanon 

Damascas railway climbs up the Anti Leba- is, indeed, the Gate way of the East, the 
non mountain, one comes in full view of the bridge between East and West and the 
fantastic temple city of Baalbek. Nestled in Central pivot of One of the world’s most 
a green grove, it is a curious mixture of strategic and coveted areas. 


“INDIA 1958“ EXHIBinON 

A Glimpse of Progress 

By Parimal Chandra Mdkhrrjre 

Seeing is believing. Otherwise, it is Further, conflicting claims of progress and 
hard even to guess that such a show as now retrogression are being heard form various 
on display in Delhi—"India 1958“ Exhibi- quarters. Under such a confusing state of 
tion could be produced in India. According opinions the general mass of the people are 
to a press report some foreign dignitaries bound to be confounded which is likely 
while seeing the exhibition with Prime Minis- to make them apathetic towards efforts 
ter Nehru, are understood to have stated, "The to further the interest of the country as a 
exhibition would take us more time to see whole. 

than it actually took you to build it” Viewed in this context, the arrangement 
Although the Indian Industries Fair in 1955 of the "India 1958“ Exhibition has been 
organised in Delhi on the same site can be timely and proper. For the same reason 
stated to be the fore-runner of the present the scope and layout of the display has 
^splay, there is a fundamental difference naturally to be wide and representative, 
between these two. While tlie former was The result is that the exhibition covers an 
mainly an International Industrial Fair area of about 110 acres of land compelling 
organise^ by the Government of India in you to Wf^k some twenty three miles when 
vhioh* lAdia was one of the participating you have come out after seeing every stall 
countries, the present exhibition is claimed or pavilion. It has the look of a city within 
»be a puraly Indian show in the strictest the city Of Delhi except that trams, buses 
iense of i^e term. and taries are not plying. * 

It if eleven years ago that we One oan see tody’s India in her varipfls 
iohievedv our independeUoe. During this moods of Soienoe, Technolo^, Commeroe and 
)eriod w^ have crossed the first Five Year Industry, both public and private sector, • 
Man, are in the middle of the Second, and Defence and Security, Food and AgricultUr^ 

tdking about the TMrd l^ve Year Plan. Transport and Communication, I^ormatS^* 
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and Broadcasting, Health and Works and 
Housing, Natnral Wealth, Education, Culture 
and Universities, Aviation, Shipping, Ports, 
Exploitation of Atoms, different states of 
India with their special features and problems, 
ATid several other features which though minor 
'.Hie all the same important in the making 
Oa our country. The whole affair has there¬ 
fore been so big and extensive that* pne may 
spend weeks together with profit. Byt few 
have such spare time at their disposal. A 
hurried walk round the exhibition is bound 
tc leave an impression of conviction, oven 
to the uninitiated, that India can do her bit 
in her own way. 

As progress in any country is inalienably 
linked up with its scientific advancement, it 
IS but natural that "Science and Technology 
Pavilion” will dominate the public mind. 
Some sixty different Institutions such as 
Nallorial Laboratories and CSIR Units, 
Ke^earch and Technological Institutions, 
Surveys and Government Departments, Na¬ 
tional Research Development Corporation, 
and twenty-one different Universities of India 
have participated in the display. Authorities 
regret to say that accommodations for all 
tho.ie to whom invitations were extended for 
p.irticipation could not bo afforded and 
that every thing that should have 
been displayed could not be arranged 
fo- obvious reasons. But, even this selective 
show definitely proves that of the three im¬ 
portant M^s—'men^, ^mateiual' and ‘money’— 
India is not certainly lacking in the first two, 
and will surely be able to overcome the third 
if she can master the three L’s—‘labour’, 
‘loyality’, and ‘leadership’. 

Exhibits displayed in the Science Pavilion 
represent both basic and applied research. 
For obvious reasons it is not possible to men¬ 
tion all of them ; only a few of common in¬ 
terest are being mentioned here. 

Glasses required for the manufacture of 
Optical Instruments are cent per cent impor¬ 
ted. A lump of crystal-clear optical glass 
made for the first time in India by the Cen¬ 
tral Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, 
Calcutta (CGCRI) and certified by Technical 
Development Establishment (Instruments ), 
i Research and Development Oiganisation 
under the Ministry of Defence, is a ray of 
high hopes towards self-sufficiency. 

8 


In the year 1953 when on a visit to 
K^)darma, a centre of Mica mines in Bihar, 
I was frondering at the pile of Mica Waste 
lying unused. Today it gratified me a lot 
to see the Mica bricks on view in the same 
pavilion processed out of waste Mica which 
are invaluable for conserving heat in high 
temperature furnaces. 

Expensive selenium metal used as - a 
colorant in the bangle industry is an imported 
item. The CGCRI has offered an alternative 
process which in view of the great demand 
for bangles will mean something in the pro¬ 
cess of saving foreign exchange. In the case 
of red signal glasses used for railway and 
traffic signals this process is being utilised for 
their commercial production. 

Various plant models of coal utilisation, 
cement, and synthetic Vitamin C, various 
processes of drugs, medicines, multipurpose 
and infant foods should not be missed by any 
visitor. Apart from many instruments and 
appliances exhibited in this pavilion, maps, 
charts and paintings will attract the attention 
of both scientists and laymen. Further, it is 
gratifying to note that relative importance of 
scientific documentation has not been lost sight 
of. Activities of the Indian National Scienti¬ 
fic Documentation Centre (INS DOC) sot up 
in 1953 by the Govnment of India with 
technical assistance from the UNESCO 
functioning under the CSIK having adminis¬ 
trative control of the NPL, India, have been 
fully laid out. Justification for its existence 
can be well appreciated wh n it is mentioned 
that thousands of scientific^ books and papers 
are being published throughout the world 
to-day. Unless therefore the latest knowledge 
is acquired by persons or institutions 
engaged in a particular branch of research 
they are likely to spend wasteful labour on 
problems which are already known and 
solved. The INSDOC is making efforts to 
provide information on request at nominal 
price. 

With due stress on Science and Techno¬ 
logy it is expected that our foreign exchange 
commitments on account of Defence Equip¬ 
ments will be gradually minimised if not 
eliminated altogether and a visit to the 
Defence Pavilion will give us a hopeful impres-, 
sion in this direction. While Instruments like, 
Binoculars, Telescopes Pbeto-Enlargers, BtUl* 
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Projectors, Microscopes of certain types and 
similar other things are already on the produc¬ 
tion list, there are many more items required 
by the army for which heavy amounts are paid 
to foreign countries. An astronomical teles¬ 
cope, an electronic gun for shooting practice 
without bullets and a dummy parachute land¬ 
ing device will easily catch the * q,ttention of 
the general public. Medical appljances re¬ 
quired by the army will also impress many. 

Prom the industrial progress-point of 
view 'Steel, Mines, and Fuel’ are some of the 
most important factors ; and the pavilion, 
put up by the Ministry concerned, definitely 
brings home to all visitors the world of rich 
resources that are being carefully preserved 
by the mother earth for our benefit. Gigan¬ 
tic efforts for the exploitation of natural 
resources have been successfully brought out 
by means of huge models, charts and pictures. 
One can see a bottle of earth-mixed oil, 
recently drilled at Cambay under the pavilion 
of the Oil and Natural Gas Commissiou. 

On the Transport and Communication 
side, the Railways have occupied a very 
large area. The coaches on view may bring 
hope to hundreds of people who are suffering 
untold miseries daily. The progess has how¬ 
ever to bo viewed against the problem of 
satisfying the need of throe hundred and 
sixty million people. The Indian 
Railways constitute Asia’s largest and the 
world’s fourth largest system. There are 
some 7000 trains running daily covering an 
aggregate distance of approximately 562,000 
miles which are equivalent to 25 journeys 
round the earth at the equator. 

Coming round to Health and Works and 
Housing Ministries pavillions three dimen¬ 
sional models of the CPWD are quite 
interesting. The Health Ministry has brought 
out the health problems—Malaria, Tuber¬ 
culosis, insanitation, increase in population 
wd lack of medical care. They have also 
^picted the five National Health Pro¬ 
grammes —Malaria eradication. Tuberculosis 
control. Water-supply and Sanitation, Family 
planning, and Establishment of primary health 
centres. According to figures. Malaria has 
been reduced by 74 per cent, 185 T. B. 
clinics have been established, the number of 
T. B. beds have been increased by 16,000 and 


,111 million people have been vaccinated 
with B. C. G. 

The Housing Division depicts schemes 
which include subsidised Industrial Housing, 
Low Income Group Housing scheme, Slum 
Clearance, and Village Housing ^oject 
schemes. Designs of small houses to suit 
the hot, arid and humid climates of India 
are quite interesting. 

The Indian Panorama Pavilion has success¬ 
fully shown the different parts of India, her 
people and her culture in an impressive man¬ 
ner. The respective ministry of Small Scale 
Industry, Irrigation and Power, and Food and 
Agriculture has made their respective Pavilion 
well-laid and informative. In the entrance 
to the Food and Agriculture Pavilion two 
bullocks of plaster, life-size and life-like, greet 
all visitors. They seem to be in a asking 
mood, "At man’s command I stir,... I am his 
stern messenger, docs he do his duty well, as 
I do mine f” Considering the invaluable 
service rendered by the animals, I think, they 
have every right to ask this question, and it 
is for us to answer it in a befitting manner. 

The little corner from the Andamans drives 
away from the minds of the people the dread of 
the place and brings home to us our insepara¬ 
ble tie of human as well as economic relations 
between the people of the island and those of 
the rest of India. 

As regards the Private Sector, the grand show 
produced by the Tata with a live Locomotive 
Engine in front will raise high hopes of 
India’s prosperity and self-sufficiency. l}ie 
orange-and-white Waterproof Cloth geodesic 
dome of the Calico Mills is a distinguishing 
feature of the exhibition. The dome is some 40 
ft. high, 100 ft. in diameter—covering a floor 
area of about 7000 sq. ft. 

What have been described above are by 
no means representative. For such an expori- 
tion a full-sized, thick volume is necessary, 
and the scope of this article does not permit 
the writer to do so. But it would be improper 
to conclude this sketchy note without a men¬ 
tion of its amusement, parks, restaurants and 
cafeteria, sanitation arrangements, aesthetic 
srroundings and a dreamland appeariUioe 
at sundown. * 

Considering its popularity and the huge 
expenses involved in establishing the show, 
the decision to extend it beyond "ffOtif of 
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November, uuderstood to be originally land to see and benefit by it. It is, there- 

scheduled to close, will be welcome, from fore a matter for consideration whether 

all quarters. Further, however popular it different regions of India should not be 

may be, it is physically impossible for chosen for sites alternately for future 

even a minority of the people of our vast shows. 

; 0 :- 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT : THE MAN 


TiiroDORi''. Roosevelt, 2()th President of 
the United States, the centennial of whose 
birth is being celebrated this year, is remem¬ 
bered as a vivid, dynamic personality who. 
overcoming tremendous ])er8onal handicaps, 
transformed weakness into notable strength. 

This trait of indomitable resolution was 
revealed in his development from a frail, 
sickly lad unable to play with boys of his 
own age to the most athletic man who has 
ever reached the White House as the nation s 
Chief Executive. 



Acting as mediary. President Theodore 
RooSevelt is seen in this photopaph with the 
representatives of the two nations at Port¬ 
smouth, New Hampshire, where the peace 
treaty which ended the Russo-Japanese War 
was signed 


Roosevelt’s characteristic ability to sur¬ 
mount difficulties and handicaps by leaping 
over obstacles or battering them aside with 
persistent determination was a quality that 
made him a reformer and public servant who 
fought furiously for what he considered the 
rights of the people. 

In the international field, he was an exe¬ 
cutive with lofty sights—an idealist who 
worked vigorously to bring about practical 
realities. Outstanding among his achieve¬ 
ments are his role in furthering construction 
of the Panama Canal to expand world trade 
and his mediation to end the Russo-Japanese 
Wai”. 

Theodore Roosevelt was born in New 
York City on October 27, in a comfortable 
brownstone house which is now a museum 
memorializing the statesman ho became. The 
weak-sighted baby was so wracked with 
asthma that he was often bundled late at 
night into the family carriage for hurried 
visits to the neighbourhood physician. 

Young “TeddyV’ future seemed dismal as 
he faced the life of a semi invalid unable to 
develop fully the keen intellectual potentia¬ 
lities apparent early in the precocious child. 

However, he was challenged one day by a 
statement that changed the course of his life. 
Theodore Reosevelt, Senior, a strong, under¬ 
standing father, advised him : ‘^You have 
the mind but....you must make your body. 
It is hard, drudgery, but I know you will do 
it.” 

Teddy became indefatigable in his deter¬ 
mination to build a strong, rugged physique. 
He exercised regularly in a small gymnasium 
that he set up in his own home, participated 
in group athletics, and hiked for days through 
the New England woods. 

The programme was so successful that 
years later when he was a young man he rode 
the ranges in western IJnited States as a 
cowboy, remaining in the saddle for many 
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During his campaign for election as Presi¬ 
dent Koo'rcvelt was seen speaking to a gatht'r- 
ing from a car platform 


hours at a time. As the nation’s Chief 
Executive in the White House from 1901 to 
1909, visitors and government aides struggled 
to keep pace with him in sporting matches 
and in vigorous walks through "Washington 
parks. 

Roosevelt’s versatility, another of his 
outstanding qualities, was also developed 
daring his boyhood years. His parents 
encouraged him in his study of nature and his 
love for books. 

As a result, in later life he read poetry 
while exploring the hazardous “River of 
Doubt” in Brazil. He wrote a biography of 
a Missouri statesman while operating a cattle 
^anch in North Dakota. He identified 64 
different bird-calls in an English forest while 
strolling with a British Foreign Secretai'y 
before World War I. 

Roosevelt, the man, was so versatile in his 
interests that the contrasts in his personality 
sometimes astonished even his family and 
closest friends. He was a man of vigorous 
action yet his reflective nature is revealed in 
" e fact that he nearly had a book in hand or 
earby. He was considered one of the best- 
ad man of his time. 


Roosevelt was an able and prolific writer 
on a variety of subjects. His published 
works included history, biography, diaries, 
monographs, nature .studies, and political 
exhortations. Among his compositions, which 
were marked by a clear and swiftly-moving 
style, were a large number of letters. 

As a soldier Roosevelt was an energetic 
extrovert who headed the colorful cavalrymen 
known as the “Rough Riders” during the 
Spanish-American War. He was a leader 
to whom his men were loyal and deeply 
devoted. They followed Roosevelt through 
waist-high undergrowth in a widely publicized 
charge against Spanish defences outside Santi¬ 
ago in Cuba—a feat that captured the admira¬ 
tion of the American populace. 

"When Roosevelt returned home after the 
war as a hero of great renown, his fairness 
and generosity with the Cuban government 
were revealed in bis stand as a government 
leader. As President he reiterated and stootf 
firmly behind his nation’s previous promilhe 
that Cuban independence from Spanish rule 
would be supported and that the small re-' 
public’s right to determine its own destigy^ 
would be upheld. ^ 
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Roosevelt was recognized by scientists a's 
a good naturalist and a particularly trust* 
worthy observer of wild-life. Also noted as 
a hunter of big game, he sailed for Africa in 
1909 on a scientiiic expedition under 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. 



Roosevelt was a vivid speaker who empha¬ 
sized many of his statements with strong 
' J gestures 


In 1913 Roosevelt went to South America 
to address numerous scientific groups and to 
obtain jungle specimens in Brazil for the 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
City. At the request of the Brazilian Govern¬ 


ment, he set out with a Brazilian exploring 
party to determine the course of an unknownly 
waterway shown vaguely on maps as the' 
"River of Doubt”. 

In the course of the perilous journey 
through 900 miles ( 1,450 kilometer# ) of 
wilderness,* Roosevelt became seriously ill 
with feveV. Loss of supplies added to the 
party’s liardships. When they returned from 
this exploit, the Brazilian Government named 
the river in honour of Roosevelt. 

Though he enjoyed travelling in other 
countries, Roosevelt was also devoted to his 
family and home. He always found time to 
give fond attention and advice to his children 
and many of his letters to them are displayed 
this year in exhibits presenting this side of? 
Roosevelt’s character. 

After serving his country in many levels 
of government, Roosevelt volunteered for 
overseas service in World War I, but because 
of his age and physical disabilities caused by 
accident and tropical infections, his offer was 
not accepted. However, his four sons served 
overseas. One son died in aerial combat 
Death came quietly to Roosevelt at his home 
in 1919. 

In the anniversary observance this year 
bis life is cited as an excellent example of 
"Responsible Citizenship.” This was the 
celebration theme chosen by the centennial 
comnission authorized by the U. S. Congress to, 
direct the year-long observance. And remem¬ 
bered also in the numerous events aud tributes 
is Roosevelt the man, versatile in tastes and 
talents, with an insatiable curiosity about life 
and a warm and endearing friendliness.—1/^/^ 






























GUMPSES OF A GREAT SOUL 

By Dr. ROMA CHAUDHURI, 

Principal, Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta 

Seldom it is that the world is fortunate enough memories regarding our beloved Dadu, full of 


to witness the* advent of a great soul, who is 
really great not only in one respect, but also so 
in many others, A hundred years ago, our 
beloved Mother India produced ’such a great 
son in the exquisitely sweet and lovabje person 
of Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose, whose 
Birth-Centenary is being celebrated all through¬ 
out the country with due reverence and affection. 
It would manifestly be wrong to characterise 
him only as a great Scientist. To our mind, 
he was more, much more, than that, for, he was 
an Artist, and a Poet, and above all, a Philo¬ 
sopher,, in the truest sense of the tenns. 

We were very fortunate, indeed, to get 
opportunities to come into a close contact with 
this Great Soul for many years. He was ouv 
father’s maternal uncle, our grand-mother 
Swarnaprabha being his eldest sister. Swarna 
prabha married Ananda Mohan Bose, the great 
scholar and patriot, and a close friend of Jaga- 
di.^h Chandra. His second sister Subarnaprabha 
married Mohini Mohan, brother of Ananda 
Mohan, and their youngest son Dr. Debendra 
Mohan Bose is the present Director of the Bose 
Research Institute. His other two sisters 
Labanyaprabha and Hemaprabha were, res- 
l>ectivcly, a celebrated writer and a Professor 
of Botany, Thus, Jagadish Chandra hailed 
from a highly cultured family which, in those 
days, became a foremost torch-bearer of 

Learning and Culture. 

My childhood memories go back to Jaga¬ 
dish Chandra’s beautiful residential house 
where we lived for many years wth him, 

and the adjoining serene gardens of the Bose 
Institute which always enchanted us as a 
Fairy-land and a garden of Eden. My eldest 

sister Uma was born in that house, and was a 

special pet of Jagadish Chandra. He himself 
was childless, but his paternal love poured in 
(Ceaseless effusion over all his grand-nephews 
and nieces. We called him Dadamasaya 
fmatemal grand-father) and not Thakurda 
(paternal grand-father), according to the 
usual custom. Many, indeed, are our sweet 


sweet jokes and lovely pranks, which made our 
childhood days so flowing with joy and ex- 
citement. : 

But there was also another side of his 
nature which we all learnt to love and respect 
from our childhood days. That was his al¬ 
most passionate love for his own work. Here, 
he brooked no interference, no break of any 
kind whatsoever, and we also, imder his 
benign influence, learnt to restrain aur childish 
glee and giggling when we found him at work, 
submerged in hie researches, oblivious of every¬ 
thing else. 

Science, it is a 'common saying, is a jealous 
mistress. But Jagadish Chandra’s devotion to 
his work has to be seen to be believed. It was 
not an ordinary research, but a sublime Tapasya 
as found in the case of Mmi-Jim. He in¬ 
culcated this spirit of devotion to all around, 
and in his moments of relaxation, delighted 
us with simple anecdotes of great scientific dis¬ 
coveries and the morals thereof. 

Jagadish Chandra’s supreme strength of 
character manifested itself in another way, no 
less, viz., in his indomitable courage, infinite 
self-confidence and undying optimism. He not 
only accepted but also lived the great maxim 
of Gita, “Work out your own salvation by 
your own Self,—^never make the self depressed 
—for self is your greatest friend, again, self is 
your most dangerous enemy.” Acharyadeva 
found in his own self his greatest friend, and 
that is why, in the midst of all his early 
struggles and frustrations, he remained 
absolutely firm in his path and finally succeeded 
in reaching the great goal. 

Our great Sanskrit Poet Bhavabhuti has 
very aptly and beautifully described the hearts 
of Great Men as “hardier than thunder-bolt, 
but softer than flower.” This is really an all- 
time maxim, for, no one can be great unless 
one possesses, on the one hand, tenacity‘of 
purpose, and on the other, love for Humafiity. 
In Jagadish Chandra these two combined to 
make him a Great Philosopher, in the langd- 
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age of Indian Philosophy, a Drasta, a Seer, 
who secs “God in everything and everything in 
God” (Isa-Upanishad). What did he See in 
God, what did he see in everything? He saw 
nothing but Prana, notliing but Life, nothing 
but Lo\’e. He was, indeed, one of the greatest 
brains of the century, but he unlocked the 
doors of the Mysterious Universe, not through 
Reasoning, but through Feeling, through that 
sweetest, moat sublime, most serene Feeling 
via., Love, In one of his beautiful articles he 


has exliorted all to love the Universe, and 
then alone, he asserts with firm faith, can we 
understand its language, unravel its secrets and 
feel its pulses within our own. 

Such was our beloved Dadamasaya —a 
living symbol of Love and Sweetness, who 
spread Honey and Nectar all aroundi through 
his eveiy gait and gesture, word and aiction. 
May his message of Universal Love and Frater¬ 
nity inspire the war-mad world to a new Path 
of Peace and Bliss. 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF BIPIN CHANDRA PAL 

Bv Dr. VISHWANATII PRASAD VARMA, m.a. (Patna), m..\. (Columbia\ Ph.n. ‘Chicago) 

Profesftor of Politics, Patna University 


FitaiY orator, keen and intrepid patriot, iu- 
spii'cd educationalist, journalist and writer 
Sri Bipin Chandra Pal (1858-19'32) was the 
prophet of a strong, bold, self-reliant, vigorous 
nationalism in India. He flourished at a time 
when Bengal had been undergoing the ferment 
of an intellectual and moral renaissance, lie 
had personally experienced the exhilaration of 
the intellectual emancipation initiated by the 
Brahmo Samaj although later on he subscribed 
to the traditional creed, philosophy and theo¬ 
logy of Hinduism. He was one of the supreme 
exponents of a vigorous, reawakened national 
spirit. He first attended the Congress session 
in 1887 in Madras. He also visited England 
and the United States and returned home in 
1900. The partition of Bengal roused his deeply 
sensitive soul and through the spoken and 
written word he began to preach the Gospel of 
a pure and self-assertive nationalism. He 
stood for autonomy and absolute freedom from 
British control. In *1907 he was arrested and 
imprisoned when he refused to testify against 
Sri Aurobindo Ghosh when the latter was 
charged with a s«dition case. He toured through¬ 
out the country and eloquently preached the 
sacred and powerful mantra of swarajya and 
swddeshi. He did not live to complete the 
Membirs of his life, only one volume fo which 
could be published in 1932. His extant books— 
IHdian Nationalism and Nationality and Empire 


are marked by great theoretical insight. Valen¬ 
tine Chirol has paid tribute to lUe “great in¬ 
tellectual force and high character of Bipin 
Chandra Pal.” 

As a political philosoplicr Pal accepted 
divine determinism in history. History to him 
wa.s not a discontinuous purposeless medley of 
discreet events. History was the manifestation 
of a divine teleology. There w'as an immanent 
meaning and supreme purpose in history. Th? 
histoiy of India was also the revelation of a 
supreme meaning. It was the quest for auto¬ 
nomy and for the enshrinement of the good. 
The inner significance and deep import of all 
the historical movements and transformations 
in Indfian history—from the days of the Aryan 
settlers to the days of the Moslem con(|uerors, 
and the political activities of the Palas, the 
Senas, Pratapaditya, the Mahratta confederacy, 
and the imperialistic rule of Great Britain—^liad 
boon the realisation of our divinely appointed 
destiny as a people. Against Darwinian evolu¬ 
tionism, Spencerian agnosticism and Humean 
scepticism Pal stood up as the prophet of the 
Vedde and Puranic doctrine that history is^the 
field of habitation {Imvasyam) or the play¬ 
ground (Lila) of the divine being. Like Bosan- 
quet Pal says that social and civic institutions 
are instruments and vehicles for the “progres* 
sivc revelation and realisation of God in and 
through man.” Servitude is alien to the human 
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spirit. ^*God: lUftde man in hia own imag e, 
essentially and potentially free and pure; shall 
.man keep him in ctexhal bondiage and sin?” 
Hence, for l^e sake of civie and national eman¬ 
cipation it wa8*iessential to conquer the Maya or 
the ilhiBion ot British suzerainty by methods of 
passilPe resistance. He repudiated the medieval 
tendency to abstract the ideal froi^ the real, 
the spiritual from the material andi tlip indivi¬ 
dual from his environment. As a political 
thinker Pal criticized Leo Tolstoy in an article 
entitled “Civic Freedom and Individual Perfec¬ 
tion’' dated the 22nd April, 1905. He spoke 
against the individualistic ideas of Tolstoy in 
80 far as the latter regarded the individual as 
ethically independent of the social and civic 
institutions of liis country. He reverted to the 
old social and political philosophy of India 
according to wliich the individual obtained 
fulfilment not through the negation of social 
and civic obligations but through voluntary 
and joyous fulfilment of his duties to the 
society. 

Pal accepted the organic theory of the 
nation. The nation is not a mechanical con¬ 
tract. It is not the agglomeration of separate 
individuals. It is an organism and is informed 
with an all-pervasive intelligent and moral 
bond. The nation is the magnified and extended 
self of men. Hence, Pal accepted the necessity 
of sacrifice.for the sake of the greater body. 
The nation is an abiding continuity of persis¬ 
tent historical memories and future purposes. 
Hence Pal declared in an article entitled Dande- 
mataram on .July 6, 1906: 

“In a nation, the individfuals composing it 
stand in an organic relation to one another and 
to the whole of which they are limbs and or- 
gans. A crowd is a collection of individuals; a 
nation is an organism, the individuals are its 
orgqpB. Organs find the fulfilment of their endz. 
not in themselves but in the collective life of 
the organism to which they belong. Kill the 
organism—the organs cease to be andi to act. 
Paralyse the organs, the organism also ceases 
to live and work. An organism is logically 
prior to the organs. Organs evolve, organs 
•hwEge, but the organism remaina itealf all the 
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si^e. Individuals are bom, individui^ #>;, 
—but 1^ Nation liveth for ever.”’ 

Pal was the champion of a revitalknd za- 
surrected New India, and in his paper Iffim 
India he had written in e 9 q>ounding his concept 
of Composite Patriotism: “This New India is 
neither Hindu,—<thou^ the Hindu unques¬ 
tionably forms the original stock and staple of 
it,—nor Mahomedan,—though they have made 
very material contributions to it,—^nor even 
British,—-though tliey are politically the mas- 
teis of the country now,—but is made up of 
the varied and valuable materials supplied in 
successive stages of its evolution, by the three 
great worldi-civilisations, which the three great 
sections of the pi>cscnt Indian community re¬ 
present.” Pal preached a vigorous new patrio¬ 
tic spirit during the Smxideshi days. He con¬ 
demned the outlandish rootless education sys¬ 
tem present in the country in those days and 
stood for national education. He founded the 
paper Bandd Mataram and through its columns 
preached the TMintra or the Logos or divine- 
idea of Sioarajya. Pal repudiated the cult of 
mendicancy and said: “There can be no re¬ 
form, social, economic or political, that can be 
got from outside. You must gradually enquire 
your right.” He stood for the triumph of the 
Indian spirit. He wanted to impart a compre¬ 
hensive political connotation to the concept of 
boycott and did not favour it as a mere econo¬ 
mic technique. On the meaning to be imparted 
to boycott, Pal and Madan Mohan Malvi^ 
differed at the historic Calcutta Congress of 
1906. Pal emphatically declared: “It is impos 
sible to work out a divorce between politics 
and economic, politics and industrial advance¬ 
ment in India. Swadeehism must associate it¬ 
self with politics; and when Swadeshism asso¬ 
ciates itself with politics it becomes Boycott; 
and this Boycott is a movement of Passive Re¬ 
sistance.” Along with Sri Aurobindo 
Qhosh, Pal was the prophet of renascent Ben¬ 
gal. Pal and« Aurobindo belonged to the Ex¬ 
tremist party of New Nationalism. In his 
famous Uttarpara speech Sri Aurobindo ^said 
with reference to Pal: “When I came I was not 
alone; one of the miohtieat prophete of nation 
aUem sat by my side. It was hs . (Pal) ww 
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then came out of t^e seculsion to wMoh God 
had sent him, so that in the silence and stdi~ 
tud|e of his cell he might hear the word that 
he had to say.” 

Pal stood up as the champion of spiritual 
nationalism. He would not subscribe to the 
doctrine of mere political acquisition of rights. 
11c felt that the country w^as witnessing a spi¬ 
ritual enlightenment or risorgirnento and “to 
regard it us cither a mere economic or political 
movement is to misunderstand it altogether.” 
But the spiritual interpretation of the movement 
of national emancipation did not mean any philo¬ 
sophic absorption in idealism and contemplation. 
Pal was a realist and he compared politics to 
a game of chess'. He refused hence to offer any 
cut and dried formula and openly stated that 
the programme of the nationalists would be 
detennined by the ways and tactics of the 
British bureaucracy. By stressing the religious 
character of the new nationalism in India Pa’ 
wanted! to bring home to the people two essen¬ 
tial ideas. First, religion means the attitude of 
judging thing.? from the standpont of life it¬ 
self. “It judges economics, politics, art, morab, 
all—from the standpoint of the whole.” Hence 
the religious character of nationalism implieti 
the full and comprehensive outflowcring o^ the 
Indian national consciousness so that it could 
make its cffectiv*;' contribution to the universal 
life of humanity. Secondly, it emphasized the 
cultivation of moral virtues. Nationalism could 
not be served according to Pal without son- 
yama or discipline. 

Jii 1918 Pal accompanied Lokamanye. 
Tilak to England as a member of the Home 
Rule League Deputation, At Amritsar in 1919 
he had not wholeheartedly favored Tilak's 
slogan of “Responsive Co-operation.” He 
opposed the Non-Co-operation Movement 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi andj in 1922 he 
definitely asserted that India should take to 
the popsitive policy of “Responsive Co-opera¬ 
tion” sponsored/ by Tilak and not to the nega¬ 
tive creed of Gandhian Non-Co-operation. 

During the First World War Pal sponsored 
the ^concept of “Imperial Federation” which 
would be composed of Great Britain, Ireland, 
^gypt. India and the dominions each absolutely 
autpnbiQOus internally but combined for the 
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phrpose of progress and protection. This 
scheme of Pal is a remarkable testimony to thv, 
foresight of the great leadier. 

Pal gave u$ the inspired concept of 
“Divine Democracy”. He said: , 

“The ideal of Swaraj that has revealed it¬ 
self to us is the ideal of Divine Democracy. It 
is the ideal of democracy higher Bran the 
fighting^ the pushing, the materialistic, 1 was 
going to say, the cruel democracies of Europe 
and America. There is a higher message still/' 
Men are Gods; and the equality of the Indian 
democracy is the equality of the divine nature, 
the divine possibilities and the divine destiny 
of every individual being, be he Hindu o.' 
Mahomedan, Buddhist or Christian. It is on 
account of this general training of the IndiaiV. 
people in the past, wliether they be Hindu or 
Mahomedan, it is on account of this spiritua' 
emphasis of the Hindu character and the gene 
rality also of the Indian character that we 
have had the supreme privilege of seeing before 
us tile revelation of a democratic idteal, supe¬ 
rior to that which lias as yet been revealed t>: 
the general consciousne.ss of European huma 
nity.” 

Thi.s theory of divine democracy has it- 
roots in the Vedantic concept of the unity o; 
existence. According to the Bhagavadgita al 
beings have the divine spirit in them and henci 
are equally entitled to reverence, dignity and 
rights. This concept of “Divine Democracy”' 
can strengthen the mechanical formula of ‘one 
man one vote’ with a spiritual content which 
can find a ready response in the hearts of the 
people of this country. 

According to Bipin Chandra Pal patrio¬ 
tism w’as .«acred but it was not enough. It has 
to find its fulfilment in Humanity which is th^^ 
eternal revelation of God to men. The politi 
cal message of Pal, the great leader and pro 
phet, is contained in his inspired utterance: 

“Blessed is the perfected life of the indivi 
dual. Blessed is that larger Biwi diviner life 
the nation wherein the individual finds hi' 
highest fulfilment; and blessed, thrice blessed, 
is that Universal Life of Humanity wherc^ 
is the fulfilment and fruition of all nations^ 
life and aspiufttions,” ' 



BfPLICATIONS OF THE SOUTH-EAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENCE 

TREATY 


By Pbop. KHAGBNDRA 

Gbogra^y op South-East Asia 
In the raid-twentieth century world-wide 
balance of power the area widely known as 
South-East Asia plays and can play for a con¬ 
siderable period a significant role in vt’orld poli¬ 
tics. Yet nobody knows exactly what i5 South- 
/Elast Asia. For no accepted law, national or 
international, ever attempted to define accu¬ 
rately the geographical limits of this area, 
"South-East Asia,” says Dr. B. R. Chatterji, 
Reader in South-East Asian History and Insti¬ 
tutions at the Indian School of International 
Studies, New Delhi, "comprises from East to 
West, the Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, Cambo¬ 
dia, Thailand and Burma and towards the 
South, Malaya and the Indonesian Archipelago 
from Sumatra to New Guinea.” According to 
him, "During and after World War II ‘South- 
East’ Asia has come to be recognised as a dis¬ 
tinct geographical region just as, on the other 
side of the continent, ‘Middle-East’ (West Asia) 
has come to denote a certain definite area”.' 

This definition of South-East Asia, 
admittedly, a new concept, is not, however, uni¬ 
versally aocejiled. Indeed, it has not been 
accepted by those who framed the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty in 1954. This 
Treaty, signed in Manila on September 8,1954, 
and effective since February 19, 1955, refers tc 
the treaty area as "the general area of South- 
East Asia including also the entire territorie? 
of the Asian parties,” viz,, the Philippines, 
Thailand and Pakistan, and ‘‘the general area 
of the South-West Pacific not includnng the 
Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes 
North Latitude”.* South-East Asia is under 


1. India Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 4 (A 
Jounpal of International Affairs, published by 
the Indian Council of World Affairs, New 
Delhi), October-December, 1966, p. 388. 

2. Article VIII of the South-East Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty, 1954. The text of 
the Treaty is printed as an Appendix to Asia 
and Africa in the Modem World, edited by S. 
L. Poplai and published under the auspices of 
the Asian Relations Organization by Asia Pub¬ 
lishing House, Calcutta. A copy of the text is 
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this Treaty inseparably linked with what is 
vaguely known as the South-West Pacific and 
may thus be even supposed to include the lattfur. 
Here it is important that the Treaty authorises 
the eight States, viz,, tlie U.S.A., the U.K., 
France, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Thailand and the Philippines, which are the 
parties to the Treaty, to amend by unanimous 
agreement the definition of the treaty area so 
as to include within it the territory of any State 
acceding to the Treaty, and even to change 
the treaty area "otherwise,” i.e., even if 
there be no such accession. The whole machi¬ 
nery of the Treaty could also be set in motion 
in any area outside the treaty area by a simple 
procedure of "designating” that area by un¬ 
animous agreement among the parties to the 
Treaty,—^the designated area then getting all 
kinds of economic, political and military aid 
subject to the condition that an invitation from, 
or consent of, the Government concerned will 
be necessary for any action within its terri¬ 
tory.* 

Thus the area of South-East Asia, which 
is evidently vague, has been made vaguer still 
by the clastic provisions of the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty. Professor Brian 
Harrison in his book, South-East Asia: A 
Short History, first published in February, 
1954, marks a map of the area by a rectanguIlPr 
figure with a small hunch at the north-western 
corner.^ This figure covers parts of both the 
Indian Ocean and the Pacific Ocean, and in¬ 
cludes now the whole territories of such states 
as Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, Laos, 
Cambodia, Vietnam (both North and ^uth), 
the Philippines, the British possessions Kkc 

also there in An Introduction to World Politics 
by W. Friedmann, Third Edition, 1957, 
p. 412. There are some minor discrepancies 
between the two texts here referred to. 

3. Article IV of the South-fEast Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty and the Protocol 
attached to the Treaty . 

4. Smth-East Asia: A Short History py 
Brian Harrison, 1957, Front endpapeigi j^d 
Rear endpapers. 
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Hong Kong, North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei 
and Singapore, and the Portugese possiessions 
like Macao and Timor, and only part^ of the 
territories of the States like Pakistan, India 
and China. It only touches .Australia, barely 
misses Formosa (Taiwan), and has nothing to 
do with New Zealand. 

Obviously the frameis uf the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty had a very 
peculiar idea as to v\hat is South-East Asia. 
In the South-East Asia Collective l>pfencc 
Organization the only States which may be 
truly called, partly or fully, South-East Asian 
are Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand. 
Australia and New Zealand are not in South- 
East Asia proper and might well be excluded 
from a treaty intended for the i)rotection of this 
limited region. The U.K. joined the Treaty 
in view of her possessions in the area, among 
which Malaya since August 31, 1957 has been 
an independent Dominion, thougli subject to an 
agreement between the Malayan and the Bri¬ 
tish Government entrusting to the latter the 
military control of the former for a limited 
number of years. Malaya became an indepen¬ 
dent member of the United Natiojis, on Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1957, though still under the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Organization’s sphere 
of njK'ration. If and when the U.K., consis¬ 
tently w’ilh her })olicy and the Declanafion re 
garding Non-self-governing territories in 
Chapter XI of the U.N. Charter, renounces he 
colonial control over the remaining territories 
in South-East Asia, she also will have no locus 
standi in any collective defence treaty for 
South-East Asia. 

Following negotiations after the Geneva 
Agreements of July 21, 1954, France aUo, it is 
believed, has given up her colonial empire in 
the Associated States of Indo-China compris¬ 
ing Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. By 1949 the 
Governments now in control of Southern Viet¬ 
nam, Laos and Cambodia had already gained 
different degrt*cs of independence with the 
status of Associated States within the French 
LTnidta according to the provisions of Chapter 
VIII of the Constitution of the Fourth Repub¬ 
lic of France. Soon after, they also applied for 
indg^ndent membership of the United Nations. 
^e.Comraunist Government in North Vietnam 
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under Dr. Ho-Ghi-Minh had applied iat 
separate membersrip of the United Nations 
even earlier on November 22, 1948, though that 
application was not circulated as a Security 
Council document until September 17, 1952.® 
As these applications for membership of the 
United Nations W'ere treated as separate 
weights in the scales of the world-wide ^balance 
of power under the lead of the U.S.A., and 
the U.S'.S.R., on opposite sides, the different 
organs of the United Nations did not consider 
them on their merits or justice. Not until 
December 15, 1955 w'ere Laos and Cambodia 
admitted to the United Nations as mcmbew. 
The applications of South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam, like those of South Korea and North 
Korea, are still pending before the United 
Nations. If and w’'hen Vietnam, either parti¬ 
tioned! into two States as it is today, or united 
with a .‘ingle national ideal as it may well be 
in near future gets full independence, France, 
like the U.K,, should have no locus standi in 
any oolleotive defence treaty for South-East 
Asia. 

Tt is of the greatest significance in this 
context that the U.S.A. joined, the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty, in fact spon¬ 
sored it, though she has no possessions in tic 
“fairly well-defined”® area known as South- 
East Asia. Evidently the South-East Asia Col¬ 
lective Defence Treaty represented a major 
change in the foreign policy of the U.S.A. For 
by taking leadership in the South-East Asia 
Collective Defence Organization, the Govern¬ 
ment of the U.S.A. was in fact accepting a 
commitment extending to the mainland oI 
South-East Asia,—a commitment which the 
U.S. Government had hitherto been unwilling 
to extend beyond the “island! chain”. In the'' 
South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty 
the U.S.A. went beyond a suggestion made by 
General Mae Arthur in his message to the Yete- 
Tans of Foreign Wars on August 29, 1950, when 
he had described tie chain of islands extending* 


6. Everyman's United Nations (1945- 
66), Fifth Edition, published by the lJuite<V| 
Nations, Department of Public Information, * 
p. 76. 

6. Souih-Eost Adax A Short History by 
Brian Harrison, 1957, p. ix. 
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from the Aleutums to the Mariftoas as a 
"natural'' defence line in the Pacific. "From 
this island chain", said General MacArthur, 
"wc can dominate eveiy power over tie Asiatic 
ports from Vladiivostok to Singapore and pre¬ 
vent any hostile movement into the Pacific". 
Should Formosa fall,—it had been under the 
protection of the 7th Fleet under* orders from 
the U.S, Prcsid'ent since June 27, *1960,—^the 
General declared, it “would constitute an enemy 
salient in the very centre of this defensive 
perimeter".' 

Historical BAcK<iRouND of tub Treaty 

The new shift in the foreign policy of the 
U.S.A. was dictatedi by historical circum¬ 
stances following the Korean war which began 
on June 25,1950. It was n great war, localised of 
course in Korea, but having within it all the 
possibilities of a world war, with South Korea 
on the one side having active political and 
military .support from sixteen members of the 
United Nations, including the U.S.A., the 
U.K. and France, and North Korea on the 
other with similar but covert support from 
Communist China and the U.S.S.R. The 
U.S.A. was immediately driven to the aim of 
relating the Pacific Ocean into a Western 
American lake for her naval forces by gather 
ing allies in the East in the same way as she 
had reduced the Atlantic Ocean on the other 
ride of America virtually into an Eastern 
American lake for the same purpose with her 
Western allies under the North Atlantic Treaty 
of April, 1949 and the Treaties of Rio de 
Janeiro and Bogota during *1947 and 1948. 

On August 30, 1951 the U.S.A. signed 
with the Philippines a treaty by which the 
signatory nations served notice on any potential 
aggressor in the Pacific area that they would 
stand together in the face of any armed attack 
from outside. In September, 1961 in spite of 
opppsition from the U.S.S.R. and India, the 
U.S.A. along with 48 other States signed with 
Japan a peace treaty. Japan signed imme- 

7. Quoted from Foreign Affairs Re- 
ports, Vol. Ill, No. 3, March, 1964, pub¬ 
lished by the Indian Council of World Affairs 
in co-operation with the Asian Rtelations 
Organization, New Delhi, p. 29. 


diately, indeed simultaneously, a mutual secu¬ 
rity treaty with the U.S.A. Under the Japa¬ 
nese PJace Treaty of September, 1951, until 
the U.S. Government seek andi obtain trustee¬ 
ship over "Nansei Shoto, south of 29* north 
latitude (including Ryukyu Islands and the 
Daito Islands), Naupo Shoto, south of Sofu 
Gan (including the Bonin Islands, Rosario Is¬ 
land and the Volcano Islands) and Parece Vela 
and Marcus Island", “the United States wil' 
have the right to exercise all and any power' 
of administration, legislation and jurisdiction 
over the territory and" inhabitants of these is¬ 
lands, including their territorial waters’’.® Al¬ 
though all occupation forces of the Allied 
Powers were to be withdrawn from Japan as 
soon as possible after the coming into force of 
the Peace Treaty, ' and in any case not later 
than 90 d^ays thereafter, "nothing in this pro¬ 
vision shall prevent the stationing or retention 
of foreign armed forces in Japanese territory 
under or in consequence of any bilateral o ' 
multilateral agreements w’hich have been or 
may be made between one or more of th*‘ 
Allied Powers, on the one hand, and Japan on 
the other".® 

Under the U.S.-Japan Mutual Security 
Treaty of September. 1961, "Japan grants, and 
the United States of America accepts the right, 
upon the. coming into force of the Treaty of 
Peace and of this Treaty, to dispose United 
States land, .air end sea forces in and about 
Japan. Such forces may be utilized to contn- 
butc to the maintenance of international peace 
and security in the Far East andi to the secu¬ 
rity of .Tapan against armed attack from with¬ 
out, including assistance given at the express 
request of the Japanese Government to put 
down large-scale internal riots and dis¬ 
turbances in Japan, caused through instigation 
or intervention by an outside Power or 

8. Article 3 of the Treaty of Peace with 

Japan, tl961. A text of Treaty of Peace ^dth 
Japan signed at San Francisco on September 8, 
1961, wa.s issued by the United States Infor¬ 
mation Service of the American Embassy and 
the Consulates General in India. • 

9, Article 6 of the Treaty of Pet^e^with 
Japan, 1951. 
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Powers”.^® While the U.S. thus accepts res¬ 
ponsibility for the defence of Japan, -^ithoul, 
of course, committing herself to ^fcnd Japan 
in all cases, and even promises the use of 
American troops for the suppression of a Com¬ 
munist rising, Japan promises not to grant any 
bases to a third power, 

In September, 1951 the U.S.A. also co“ 
eluded a security treaty with Australia and 
New Zealand which in substance and form 
was ch)scly modelled on the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Under it, “each party recognizes that 
an armed attack in the Pacific area on any of 
the Parties would be (dangerous to its own 
peace and security and declares that it woul 
act to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes”.'® This AN- 
ZUS Treaty—this is the brief name of this 
treaty—further defines an armed attack as 
including “an armed attack on the metropoli¬ 
tan territory of any of the Parties, or on the 
island territories undier its jurisdiction in the 
Pacific or on its armed forces, public vessel: 
or aircraft in the Pacific”.'® 

Meanwhile the localised war in Korea con¬ 
tinued side by .sid(? with negotiatons for peace 
until July 27. 1953 when a Truce Agreement 
was .«igncd. This w^as quickly followed by the 
signing of a Mutual Security Treaty betvrcen 
the U.S.A. and South Korea on August 8. 
1953. The international situation towarclfS the 
South of China now tended to become worse. 
Already on February 2, 1953 President Eisen¬ 
hower had announccdi that he had decided to 
deneutralisc Formosa. Necessary orders were 
issued to the 7th Fleet, for he believed, “There 
is no longer any logic or sense in a condition 

10. Article 1 of the Security Treaty be¬ 
tween the U.S.A. and Japan, 1951, A text of 
this Treaty is printed as an Appendix to An 
Introduction to World Politics by W. Fried¬ 
mann, Third Edition, 1957. 

11. Article 2 of the Security Treaty be¬ 
tween the U.S.A. and Japan, 1951. 

12. Article 4 of the Security Treaty be¬ 
tween Australia, New Zealand and the U.S.A. 
A teit of the Treaty is printed as an Appendix 
to An Introduction to World Politics by W. 
Fsiedmann, Third Edition, »1957. 

• 13.* Article 5 of the Security Treaty be- 
twrtSr^Australia, New Zealand and the U.S.A. 


that required the U.S. Navy to assume defen¬ 
sive responsibility on behalf of the Chinese 
Communists”.The Armistice in Korea en- « 
abled the Chinese to divert greatly increased 
supplies of equipment to the Vietnamese Com¬ 
munist forces undier Dr. Ho-chi-Minh. This 
in turn enabled these forces to increa|e their 
pressure op the French Union forces in Indo¬ 
china, SQ that France in desperation appealed 
for help to her Western colleagues. Fearing 
the new and unknown forces of Nationalism 
phis (’ommunism in the East, the Western 
Powers hesitatedf to act. Dicn Bien Phu fell 
on May 7, 1954 making the whole Western 
l)os)tion in the area rather precarious. 

tinder such critical conditions the U.S.A. 
gave more serious thought to Eisenhower’s 
suggestion announced earlier on April 6, 1953 
that there should be a collective arrangem^ent 
for assuring the security of South-East Asia. 
On Januarv' '13, 1954 Mr. Dulles announced 
that the Eisenhow’er Administration had deci¬ 
ded to develop massive retaliatory military 
power to deter aggression. At the Berlin Con¬ 
ference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R., the U.K., the. U.S.A., and France 
from January 25, 1954 t-o February 18, 1954 
the d^eadlock on Austria, Germany and Euro 
pcan security continued, but these Foreign 
Ministers announced that they had agreed on 
a Korean Confercnncc to be held at Geneva, 
that the problem of peace in Indo-China would ' 
also be discussed at the Conference, and that 
the U.S.S.R., the U.K., the U.S.A. and 
France and other interested) Powers would be 
invited. On April 13, 1954 after a two-day 

Conference in London, Anthony Eden and 
John Foster Dulles announced that the U.K., 
and the U.S.A. were ready with other interested^- 
countricvS to examine collective defence arrange¬ 
ments for South-East Asia and the Western 
Pacific, The Geneva Conference was held 
according to schedule from April 26, 1954 to 
July 21, 1954. Convened primarily to settle 
difficulties arising out of the implementation * 
of the Korean Truce Agreement of July 27, 
1953, it was ultimately hailed for ^ving^ 
settled only the question of Indo-Ohina 

14. Quoted from Foreign Avoirs Reports, 
Vol. Ill, 1^0. 3, p. 30. 
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through the Agreements of July 21, 196i. ilut 
the precarious nature of the Geneva Agree- 
ments is evident from the fact that neither 
the U.S.A. nor the State of South Vietnam 
concurred in ^the Final Declaration. 

The U.S.A. was thus out to give shape 
to her policy of massive retaliation on a 
world-wide scale “to depend primarily upon 
the great capacity to retaliate instantly, by 
means and at places of our choosing”.It 
was during 1953 and 1954 that Soutli Korea. 
Spain, Iraq, Pakistan, Lybia, Nationalist 
Cliina, etc., entered into military agreement: 
with the U.S.A. It was in this race fc 
gathering allies against World Communism 
that tlic U.S.A. persuaded her friends in 
South-East Asia to sign the Manila Treaty on 
September 8, 1954. Only about a, month ear¬ 
lier tho Balkan Military Pact based on the 
Balkan Friendship Treaty of February, 1953 
was signed on August 9, 4954 by Greece, Tur¬ 
key and Yugoslavia evidently under inspira¬ 
tion from the U.S.A. It was as if only to give 
provocation to Communist China that the 
U.S.A. in December, 1954 signed a Mutual 
Security Treaty with Nationalist China in 
Formosa. 

In his State of the Union Message on 
.lanuary 6, 1966 Presidjent Eisenhower proudly 
proclaimed; “Wc have now Sccurtiy Pacts with 
more than forty other nations”. A significant 
link in this chain of alliances round Commu¬ 
nist China and Russia was the Baghdad Defence 
Treaty signed on February 24, 1956 betw’em 
Iraq and Turkey, and joined later by the U.K., 
on April 5, 1955. Pakistan on September 23, 
1956 and Iran on November 3, 1955. The 

U.S.A who inspired all these military pacts, 
couldi not long remain outside the Baghdad 
Pact. Accordingly she joined in 1966 the Eco 
nomic and Anti-subversion Committees of the 
Baghdad Pact and/ in 1957 even its Military 
Confmittee probably for full implementation of 
the new Eisenhower Doctrine of the same y^ar 
for active economic and military assistance to 
the general area of the Middle East. 

16. The statement of John Foster 1!)ulle8 

on January 13, 1954, 
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TsxjBoLobY Qp Thv 'Duarp 
• In the light of thb g/saeUo study it is dilU> 
cult to* believe that the real purposes of the 
South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty 
have been suffioiently stated in its differenli 
provisions. Its Preamble and its Articles are all 
full of very high-sounding phrases. The Parties 
to this Treaty recognise the sovereign equality 
of all of them, and reaffirm their faith in the 
purposes and/ principles set forth in the U.N. 
Charter and their desire to live in peace with 
all peoples and all Governments. Th^ uphold 
the principles of equal riglits and self-determi¬ 
nation of peoples. They declare that they will 
earnestly strive by every peaceful means to 
promote self-government and to secure the inde 
pendence of all countries whose peoples desire it 
and are able to undertake its responsibilities. 
They desire to strengthen the fabric of peace 
and frcedqm and to uphold the principles of 
democracy, individual liberty and the rule of 
taw and to promote the economic well-being 
and development of all peoples in the Treaty 
area. They declare publicly and formally their 
sense of unity, so that any potential aggressor 
will appreciate that the parties stand together 
in the area. They desire to co-ordinate their 
efforts for collective defence for the preservation 
of peace and security. 

To give shape to all these obj'Cctives, ‘The 
parties undertake,” as set forth in the Charter 
of the United Nations, “to settle any inter¬ 
national disputes in which they may be involved 
by peaceful means in such a manner that inter¬ 
national peace and security and justice are not 
endangered, and' to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with tlie purposes of tho 
United Nations”.*® “In order to achieve more 
effectively the objectives of this Treaty, the 
parties, separately and jointly, by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, will maintain and develop their indivi¬ 
dual and/ collective capacity to resist armed 
attack and to prevent and counter subversive 
activities directed from without against tHeir 

16. South-East Asia Collective Defeqpe 
Treaty Article I. 
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territorial integrity and political stability”.^' or with the consent of the Government cott 
“The parties undertake to strengthen their £/ee cerned*'.** 

institutions and to co-operate with one* another The parties to the Treaty established n 
in furthering the development of econonuc Council, on which each of them is represented, 
measures, including technical assistance, de- to consider matters concerning the implemen- 
signcdi to promote economic progress and social tation of the Treaty.^’* This Council is autho- 
well-being and to further ,it<ii /iJu.il and col- rised to provide for consultation with regard 
lective efforts of governments towards these to miiitaiy and any otlrcr planning as the 
endis”.^** situation obtaining in the Treaty area may 


“Each party recognizes that aggre.'biun by 
means of armed attack in tlie I'reaty area 
against any of the parties or against any 3tate 
or territory which the parties by unanimous 
agreement may hereafter designate, would en¬ 
danger its own peace and safety, and agrees tha^^ 
it will in that event act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes”.^*' To tlie Treaty was added a Pro- 
locol, coming into force simultaneously with 
tlie Treaty and stating that for the purjjoses or 
assistance against armed aggression or other 
economic measures under the Treaty, the par¬ 
ties unanimously designated the States of 
Cambodia and Laos and “the Free Territory 
under the jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam.” 
Measures to meet the common danger of armed 
attack “shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council of the United Nations”.2® 

“If, in the opinion of any of the parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the terri¬ 
tory or the sovereignty or political indepen- 
,dence of any party in the Treaty area” or any 
other State or territoiy which tlie parties may 
by unanimous agrccjncnt hereafter designate, 
“is threatened in any Avay other than by an 
armed attack or is affected or threatened by 
any fact or situation which might endanger 
the peace of the area, the parties shall consult 
immediately in order to agree on the measures 
which should be taken for the common 
defence”.*^ “It is understood that no action on 
tlie territory of any State designated by unani¬ 
mous agreement” or “on any territory so de¬ 
signated shall be taken except at the invitation 

17. /bid., Article II. 

, 18. Ibid., Article HI. 

. 1 ^. Ibid., Article IV. 

Ibid., Article IV. 

» 5i. IM,, ArtifU IV. 


from time to time require. The Council is so 
organized as to be able to meet at any time. 
It consists of the Foreign Ministers of the 
member countries and directs the activities cf 
the organization through the Council of Re¬ 
presentatives which maintains constant con 
tact with the various committees, viz., military 
advisers’ committee, committee of economic, 
experts, etc. These committees, in turn, have 
a number of special sub-committees, the com 
mittee of military advisers having as many a- 
eiglit sub-committees. Provision has been 
made for the post of a Secretary-General o: 
the South-East Asia Collective Defence Organi¬ 
zation, and he was authorised on March 11, 
1958 by the Ministerial Council of the Organi¬ 
zation to contact the Secrctaiy-Gcneral of th: 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization for ex 
change of information. 

Real Pueposes of The Treaty 
From a realistic point of view the South- 
East Asia Collective Defence Organization, 
certainly not a “mere paper structure”-^ 

.some take it to be, was the only possible res¬ 
ponse, though a bit belated one, to the Frenc.'i 
SOS during the fall of Dien Bien Phu in May, 
1954. It was visualised that “the power whicii 
politically controls Indo-Oliina has Thailand 
at its mercy, can exercise great pressure on 
Burma, and ultimately isolate the MalayarJ 
peninsula”.®® President Eisenhower once com¬ 
pared the situation aptly with “a row of domi¬ 
noes, where the fall of one brings the whole lot 
down”.®® As a leading participa>it in the «orld- 
widp balance of power of the mid-twentieth cen¬ 
tury. the U.S.A. thought that it had no oth'^ 

22. Ibid., Article TV. 

23. Ibid., Article V. , ^ 

24. Friedmann, An Introduction to Won 3 
PoKtics, Third Edition, 1967, p. 809. 

26. Ifnd., p. 297. 

89. Ibid., p, 897. 
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alternative but to act as quickly as possible to 
save whatever is possible from the combined 
forces of Commimism and Nationalism in 
South-East Asia, though she had no possession 
of her own iif the region. She was guided by 
the idea that the colonial frontier had dis¬ 
appeared with the consummation of colonial 
expansion by the beginning of the ^th century 
and that “the periphery of the ba^nce of 
power now coincides with the confines of the 
earth”.For the U.S.A. the immediate pur¬ 
poses in organizing the South-East Asia Col¬ 
lective Defence Organization was to guarantee 
South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos against 
Communist aggression through violation of the 
Genova Agreements, and her ultimate purpose 
was to develop a massive retaliatory military 
power against Communist forces headed by the 
U.S.S.R. and China. Thus it is American 
liatrcd of Communism anywhere in the world 
which brought the U.S.A. to South-East 
A.8ia. To make this clear, the U.S.A. added 
to the Treaty, though somewhat inconsistently 
with its original provisions, an “understanding” 
that her recognition of the effect of aggression 
xnd armed attack and her agreement to meet 
■he common danger in accordance with her 
institutional processes apply only to Commu- 
list aggression, though she affirmed that in the 
Jvent of other aggression or armed attack she 
would consult other members immediately 
iccording to the relevant provisions of the 
Freaty. 

Like the U.S.A., all other parties to the 
Freaty were more or less afraid of World 
Ilommunism. But for the U.K., the impor- 
,ance of the Treaty lay in this that it com- 
nitted the U.S.A. in those parts of the globe 
\rhere hitherto the U.K. had had to maintain 
)eacc alone. Face to face with a victorious and 
confident enemy, France saw in the Treaty the 
tnly possible guarantee of maintaining the poli- 
icaF independence and territorial integrity of 
Cambodia, Laos and South Vietnam under 
ome form of French supervision. Thailand as 
i small power on the bordiers of Indo-China 
lad the greatest fear of Communism. On May 

27. Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics among 
Nations, 1954, p. 334. 

SLO 


29, *1954 the Government of Thailand had 
dven appealed to the U.N. Security Council 
for U.N. observation of the situation along 
the Indo-Chinese border. When on June 18^ 
1954 a resolution for the purpose was put to 
vote, it was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. Austra¬ 
lia, New Zealand and the Philippines in join¬ 
ing the South-East Asia Collective Defence 
Treaty were mainly interested, without saying 
so in so many wordis, in developing strength 
against the probable revival of Japanese or 
any other Asian power anywhere in the pacific. 

As for Pakistan, she imagined that by join¬ 
ing the South-East Asia Collective Defence 
Organization she would get support from the 
Western Powers to have a position of strength 
in solving her disputes with India, especially 
the problem of Kashmir.** 

The Asian neutrals like India, Burma, 
Ceylon and Indonesia oppose the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Organization, and 
some see in it “not a Pacific Security system 
but an organization of Imperialist Powers for 
the protection of their interests”.*” In a debate 
in the Indian Rajya Sabha on August 27, 1954, 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon described the South- 
East Asia Collective Defence Organization as the 
“modern version of a protectorate” to defend 
an area being defended against its will. On 
September 9, 1954, just one day after the 

Treaty was signed, Mr. Nehru referred to it as 
an instance of double talking and double think¬ 
ing over peace, i.e., professing peace and unit¬ 
ing against aggression while simultaneously 
adopting language and means which led inevi¬ 
tably to opposite results. Alliances of this type 
were also characterised by Mr. Nehru as 
“interlocking of politics” and as having an 
unfortunate effect on colonial policies, for colo¬ 
nial people as a result had to deal, not with one 
Power but with a combination of Powers. 

28. The Dawn, December 1, 1965. Quoted 

in Kashmir: A Factual Survey, published by the 
Information Service of India in December, 
1956, p. 61. • 

29. Hindustan Times quoted in Far^^st 

Survey, Oct. 8, 1952. The present quotation is 
from Dynamics of International Relations by 
Ernst B. Haas and Allen S. Whiting, 1956, 
p. 505. ^ • 
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Even American scholars admit that in the 
U.S.A., interest groups ‘'concerned with his< 
torical Christian missionary activity in the 
Far East, with investments and trade in the 
Pacific, and with undoing the Communist Vic ¬ 
tory in China all insist on the importance of 
SEATO”,3» i.c,, the South-East Asia Collec¬ 
tive Defence Organization. Indeed, if the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, essentially 
a political organ for Western Civilization, be¬ 
came a protecting cover to the colonial domains 
of the powers concerned and extended its scope 
even to Goa in India, it is reasonable to wonder 
where the South-East Asia Collective Defence 
Organizatoin will extend to, starting as it does 
at the very doorstep of India. 

It is omnious in this respect that toe 
South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty 
‘•‘shall remain in force indefinitely”, though 
“any party may cease to be a party one year 
after its notice of denunciation has been given 
to the Government of the Philippines”.” (1) If 
France, the U.K., and the U.S.A. want to 
retain the validity of the Treaty “indefinitely” 
in spite of their occasional promises to relin¬ 
quish their colonial and imperial ambitions and 
in spite of a possible denunciation of the 
Treaty by all the other members in it, (2) if 
the U.S.A., New Zealand and Australia 
jonied the Treaty, even though they are not 
strictly in South-East Asia, (3) if of the eight 
Powers in the Treaty, only three, viz., the 
Philippines, Pakistan and Thailand are really 
Asian, (4) if arrangements are made for the 
“defence” of Laos, Cambodia and South Viet¬ 
nam, and possibly of other territories in the 
East in future, by the Western Powers simply 
by a procedure of “designation”, (5) if, indeed, 
the Treaty itself would have entered into force 
in spite of any opposition from the Asian mem¬ 
bers, for its entry into force required ratifica¬ 
tions of only a majority of the signatories®* 
and (6) if, moreover, the Treaty is so drafted 
that wdth the obedient support of only three 
Asian nations in it, the white members in it 

30, Dynamics of International Relations by 
Haas and Whiting, p. 527. 

31. South-East Asia Collective Defence 
Tfeaty, Article X. 

* Ibid., Arikh JX. 


could easily stuff it with all the nations of 
Europe and America when it suited their pur. 
pose to do so, it is difficult to escape thie con¬ 
clusion that the Manila Treaty is looking dan¬ 
gerously in the direction of sphere of influence 
to be exercised by the whole West over the 
East. Perhaps, the influential member# in the 
Treaty have already been thinking of ^smugg- 
ling into ^ it the Netherlands and Portugal whe 
have some, though not any legitimate, terri¬ 
torial interests in the Treaty area. Treaty only 
provides that “any other State in a position to 
further the objectives of this Treaty and to 
contribute to the security of the area may, by 
unanimous agreement of the parties, bo invited 
to accede to this Treaty”.®® “Any State so in¬ 
vited may become a party to the Treaty by 
depositing its instrument of accession with the 
Government of the Republic of the Philippines”. 

Legal Validity of The Treaty 

It is difficult to imagine that with such 
imperialistic elements in it, the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty could be called 
a regional treaty under the terms of the U.N. 
Charter, such as (1) the Pact of the League oi 
Arab States, 1946, (2) the Rio Treaty of Reci¬ 
procal Assistance, 1947, (3) the North Atlantic 
Treaty, 1949, (4) the ANZUS Pact, 1951, (5) 
the Balkan Pact, 1954, (6) the Warsaw Pact, 
1955, (7) the Jedda Pact, 1956, etc., were in¬ 
tended to be. Aiming at imperialism and colo¬ 
nialism in those regions of the East wherefrom 
Western Powers were driven out during and 
after the World War II, the South-East Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty, like the Baghdad 
Pact, 1955, hits a basic purpose of the United 
Nations, viz., “respect for the principle of 
equal riglits and self-determination of 
peoples”,*'* 

The legal validity of this Treaty, along 
with most other regional treaties, may be 
doubted from various other points of view also. 
While founding the United Nations, the co¬ 
pies of the United Nations determined (a) “to 
unite” their “strength to maintain international * 
peace and security,” (b) “to ensure, by the 
acceptance of principles and the institution of 


33. Ibid., Article VII. 

34. U,N. Charter, Article 1. 
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methods, that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest,’* (c) “to take 
effective and collective measures for the preven¬ 
tion and removal of threats to the peace, and 
for the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace,” and (d) to make 
the United Nations “a centre for harmonizing 
the actions of nations in the attainment of 
these ends.”®® Through the regional pacts the 
Members of the United Nations have virtually 
decided (a) to disunite their strength against 
the cause of peace, (b) to use the armed forces 
of one region against another, (c) to issue 
threats and counter-thieats against one another 
on a regional basis, and (d) to make the 
United Nations a centre for serious dis¬ 
harmony. None of these collective arrange¬ 
ments had been sanctioned by the Security 
Council, the most central organ of the United 
Nations in the cause of peace and, therefore, 
they conformed to the “pre-United Nations 
era of colonial alliances,” old world procedurcc 
which the United Nations tried to do away 
with. 

They talk of self-defence recognized in 
Article 51 of the U.N. Charter. But the right 
of self-defence arises only if, i.e., after an armed 
attack occurs. These “offensive and defensive 
arrangements,^' offensive according to one party 
but defensive according to its rival, were being 
made under the old system of a balance of 
power, and this is what the U.N. Char.ter 
wanted to overcome. “Our contention is that 
they do not come under Article 61, because there 
is no armed attack to warrant defensive agree¬ 
ments.”®^ If these so-called defensive arrange¬ 
ments were utilised to give protection to the ex¬ 
enemy States like Japan, Germany, Italy, Bul¬ 
garia, Hungary or Rumania, when attacked by 
any other U.N. Member in accordance with 
Article 107 which provides thait against an ex¬ 
enemy State armed attack may be legitimate 
in certain cases, it would be going against the 
obligation to refzain from the threat or use of 

36. Preamble and Article I of U.N. 
Charter. 

36. V. K. Krishna Menon's speech in the 
Political Committee of the General Assembly 
of the U.N. on December 9, 1965. 

87 . im. 


force under Article 2 (4),--an obligation evi¬ 
dently not restricted in the case of ex-enemy 
States* by Article 51. Besides, when a regional 
body takes enforcement action in the name of 
self-defence without being authorised by the 
Security Council for the purpose, it will directly 
hit Article 63 which expressly provides that no 
enforcement action shall be taken under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies without 
the authorization of the Security Council ex¬ 
cept in case of aggression by the ex-enemy 
States. ®* 

The Charter of the U.N. in its Article 24 
gave primary responsibility for international 
peace and security to the Security Council, so 
that there might be prompt and effective action 
by the United Nations. But all these so-called 
self-defence treaties work on the hypothesis 
that prompt and effective action of the United 
Nations must be taken, not through the Security 
Council, but through the self-defence organiza¬ 
tions. The Councils under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the ANZUS Treaty, the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty, etc., are re¬ 
quired to meet “at any time”®® for what has 
been called self-defence action. But the Secu¬ 
rity Council is also “so organized as to be able 
to function continuously,” and for this purpose 
each member of the Security Council is “re¬ 
presented at all times at the scat of the Orga¬ 
nization. The Security Council is thus con¬ 
fronted by rival councils for identical purposes. 
Under these circumstances it will certainly ,bw 
impossible for the United Nations to fulfil its 
role as “a centre for harmonizing the actions of 
nations” in the attainment of peace and security 
of the world. ' 

Neither the members of the South-East Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty, nor those of the 

38. Some of the arguments noted here were 
also stated by me in my paper “Revision of the 
U.N. Charter” read at the 17th session of the 
Indian Political Science Conference and pub¬ 
lished in the Indian Journal of Political Science, 
Vol. XV, No. 4, October-December, 1954, 

39. Articles IX, VII and V of the Respec¬ 
tive Treaties. All of them are printed in the 
Appendix to An Introduction to Wo^ld Politice 
by W. Friedmann. 

40. Article 28 of U.N. Charter, 
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Bagdad Ract constitute separate well-defined 
geographical regions. As such, these Treaties 
cannot be justified under Chapter VIII* of the 
U.N. Charter relating to ‘^regional arrange¬ 
ments."’ Moreover, the arms and armaments of 
all these collective bodies are closely guarded 
secrets, though the U.N. Crarter under Article 
54 requires that “The Security Council shall at 
all times be kept fully informed of activities 
undertaken or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for the 
maintenance of international peace and secu¬ 
rity."' Finally, if the South-East Asia Collective 
Defence Treaty and the U.N. Charter are 
legally inconsistent with each other, the former 
may also be deemed illegal as having hit cer¬ 
tain provisions of the Geneva Agreements of 
July, 1954. For these Agreements required that 
there should be no foreign bases in any of the 
Associated States of Indo-China and that there 
should not be for these States any military 
alliance which threatens the cease-fire or is in¬ 
compatible with the U.N. Charter. 

The U.S.S.R. was a leading opponent of 
regional self-defence treaties for a long time. 
But on March 31, 1954, Molotov handed to the 
three Ambassadors in Russia a Note expresing 
t|ie Soviet Government’s readiness to consider 
with the interested governments the question of 
the participation of the U.S.S.R. in the North 
.Atlantic Treaty. “Pending the unification of 
Germany,’" the Note said, “the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic and the German Federal Re- 
pu^ic could be parties to the Treaty.’* The 
Western reply delivered on May 7, 1954, re¬ 
jected the proposal of Soviet membership of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and chal¬ 
lenged the U.S.S.R. to give concrete proof of 
goodwill by working with the West on (1) 
Austrian Treaty, (2) Union of Germnay, (3) 
Control of Atomic Energy and Disarmament, 
(4) Peace in the Far East and (5) Conformity 
with the U.N. Charter. The Peace in the Far 
East came through the Geneva Agreements of 
July, 1964, and the Austrian Treaty was ap¬ 
proved by the Big Four on May 14, 4955. But 
beforft there could be further reduction of ten¬ 
sion among nations, on May 14, 1955, the 
U.S.S.R. herself also signed the Warsaw Pact 
foi> self-defence among the Conununist States of 


Eastern Europe. Apparaitly, the U.S.S.R. 
realised that in the world-wide struggle for 
power scrupulous respect for law is not for the 
present a paying proposition or that the legal 
arguments against the collective defence treaties 
were not really very strong. 

Political Consequences of the Treaty 
This, however, does not weaken ^,he case 
against the' South-East Asia Collective Defence 
Treaty from the points of view of economics, 
politics and culture of the whole human race. 
An offshoot of the policy of massive retaliation 
on the part of Western barbarism masquerading 
under the garb of Western civilisation, this 
Treaty is based essentially on the primary 
enemies of the whole mankind: Hatred, Vio¬ 
lence, Greed, Falsehood, Pride and Disunity, 
and is thus opposed to the great integrating 
ideals of Love, Non-violence, Sacrifice, Truth, 
Service and Unity. Politically, it has been res¬ 
ponsible for a trend towards' autocracy in all 
its members. It has ako brought back to the 
East the old colonialism and imperialism of the 
West now led by the U.S.A., one of the most 
violent nations in the world today,—indeed, a 
new Eve throwing us all into a most deadly hell 
by dropping, first among nations and most 
brutally against the law and conscience of man¬ 
kind, atom bombs on .lapan when she was about 
to surrender on August, 1945. Since then under 
the mechanics of the world-wide balance of 
power uncontrolled by any respect for the great 
truth about the One World or the Balance of 

41. Professor Hans Kelsen in his Recent 
Trends in the Law of the United Nations, pub¬ 
lished in 1951 maintained that viewed retros¬ 
pectively regional treaties, among others, may 
be considered “unconstitutional,” but directing 
his view towards the future, he saw them as 
“the first step in the development of a new law 
of the United Nations,” constituting as they 
do “one of those cases of which we may say 
ex injuria jus oritur.'* Oppenheim, howev«i:, 
docs not believe that law can originate in« an 
illegal act. According to him, **Ex injuria jus 
non oritur is an inescapable principle of law.*' < 
Kelsen, The Law of th& United Nations, pub¬ 
lished under the auspices of the London Insti¬ 
tute of World Affairs by Stevens & Sons, Ltd.,^ 
in 1951, p. 912. Oppenheim, Intemationed Law,' 
Vol, 2, edited by H. Lauterpacht (7th edition, 
4962), p. 218. 
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Truth, this Eve has been competing with the 
^U.S.S.R. in developing still more violent 
^weapons capable of rendering the planet sterile 
for centuries, and thus bringing, jointly with the 
U.S.S.R., the whole humanity to a most 
tcarible “brink of war” where, in Churchills 
famous phrase, safety is “the sturdy child of 
terror and survival the twin broCh^r of anni¬ 
hilation . ’*^2 ^ 

-I It is outright falsehood when the Manila 
Pact declares that its parties undertook mili¬ 
tary commitments for “defence” purposes and 
for combating “subversive activities directed 
from without against the territorial integrity 
and political stability.” As one commentator 
lias said, “In the vocabulary of the Western 
^Powers the term ‘political stability’ means the 
maintenance and consolidation of the colonial 
system, while ‘subversive activity’ is the tag 
attached to the nationalrliberation move¬ 
ment. ”^2 According to the same commentator, 
“The SEATO military bloc, whipped together 
... by Washington, wdth the help of London 
and Paris is a manifestation of the concept of 
a world ringed by a system of aggressive blocs 
to carry out in.sanc U.S. plans for gaining 
world domination.”** 

Economic Consequences 
With such blatantly colonial and imperial¬ 
istic aims, it was simply impossible for the South- 
,^East Asia Collective Defence Organization r„ 
do anything for the economic prosperity of the 
treaty area or the world as a whole. The 
conferences of its economic experts are fewer 
than those of its military experts, and even 
these, as is evident from their communiques, 
examined economic problems mainly in the 
light of war preparation programmes'. Aa 

i -:- 

.42. Sir Winston Churchill’s declaration on 
March 1, 1966. Other similar views have been 
referred to in my paper, “The Problem of Dis- 
arma^nent in the World Today,” published in 
The Modem Review, Calcutta, in April, 1967. 
j 43. International Affairs (A monthly 
;]oumal of political analysis. No. 3, March, 
1967, published in Moscow), p. 88. This journal 
lives various details regarding the economic 
[onsequences of the South-East Asia Collective 
“efenoe Treaty. 

44. Ibid., p. 87. r 


Professor W.. Macmahon Ball of the Melbciurae 
University observed; “Recent yeans have seen 
a marked trend in the United States to end or 
reduce economic aid to Asia that does not 
directly serve military puiposes.”*® Washing¬ 
ton, moreover, usually grants military aid only 
if the receiving country undertakes to make big 
appropriations for military purposes from its 
own budgets. In Thailand, direct military ex¬ 
penses exceed 48 per cent of the whole budget, 
while only 1 per cent is spent on public health. 
At the end of 1966, a Thai journal, Siamrat 
Weekly Review, pointed out that Thailand lost 
3,000 million baht in 6 years because of the 
embargo on trade in strategic goods,—an em¬ 
bargo imposed by the United Nations against 
Communist China since May 19, 1951, at the 
suggestion of the U.S.A. American aid to 
Thailand during the same period amounted only 
to 2,000 million baht. The South-East Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty inspired the Array 
in Thailand to dominate the country in all its 
policies. No wonder that in Thailand a military 
dictatorship as well as martial law has been 
imposed since October 20, 1958. Obviously, it 
would be better for Thailand to dissociate her¬ 
self from the foreign policy of the U.S.A. and 
follow in respect to Communist China and other" 
States a policy‘s of peaceful co-existence. 

Similar is the case with Pakistan where 
direct military expenditure has swallowed up 
40-50 per cent of the entire budget in recent 
years, and where since October 7, 1958, a mil^ 
tary dictatorship has been imposed, abrogating 
Pakistan’s Constitution, dismissing the Central 
and State Governments, dissolving the National 
Parliament and State Assemblies, abolishing all 
political parties and placing the whole country 
under martial law. The House of Representa¬ 
tives of the Philippine Legislature in a resolu¬ 
tion adopted on April 13, 1956, demanded a 
revision of the American-Philippine economic 
and military agreements. This strikingly re¬ 
vealed the growing desire of the Philippines to 
pursue its own foreign policy free from American 
diktat. 

Ideal op Human Unttv 

The worst effect of the South-East Asia 

46. Ibid,, p. 90. 


▼ 
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Collective Defence Treaty and similar other 
treaties is that with their narrow idejils they 
prevent the normal growth of the United 
Nations towards a universal ideal which recog¬ 
nises the cultural, political and economic unity 
of the world as a whole, a world which in the 
20th century has been reduced by modern 
science to the dimensions of a small city of 
ancient times. The South-East Asia Collective 
Defence and other similar Treaties lessen the 
pace of the human race towards its inevitable 
destiny—a Democratic, Socialist and Federal 
World State, which looks like an L.C.M. of 
the ideals pursued in the different States of the 
world today. 

More than four centuries ago during the 
period from September, 1519 to September, 
1522, the first voyage round the world w’as com¬ 
pleted by sailors led by Magellan, Del Cano 
etc. The geographical unity of the world was 
thus discovered for the first time in history. 
But the economic, political and cultural unity 
of the world has yet to be discoverel. The task 
might w'ell be taken up by the leaders of thought 
in South-East Asia, where all the religions and 
civilizations have met. It may not he “without 
significance that no part of South-East Asia 
finds a place in Toynbee’s list of 21 major 
civilizations.”*^ Here in the course of centurif's 
all fretilizing cultures of the different parts of 
the world have met, iierhaps to build in our 
times a civilization which is tnily human. In 
building this human civilization, South-East 

46. My paper on “Implementation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights,’* pub¬ 
lished in The Modem Review, Calcutta, Octo¬ 
ber, 1949. 

47. India Quarterly, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 
April-June, 1967, p. 106. 


Asia will have done a great service to the whole 
humanity by exercising in our times what may 
be called a casting vote in the most significant 
tie among lesser civilizations in the whole 
history of mankind. 

But for this it is not enough tha^ there be 
only an Aslan Conference in Delhi ii^ 4947, or 
an Asian-African Conefrence in Bandung in 
1955. There must be, supplementing all, also, a 
series of world-wide people’s conferences foil 
understanding not only the Nchru-Chou Prin¬ 
ciples of Panch Sheela for international con¬ 
duct, first announced in April, 1954, but also 
the Buddha’s Panch Sheela for “inter-indivi¬ 
dual*’ conduct announced more than 25 centu¬ 
ries ago and since confirmed by all sages in all 
countries. The problem for three or four cen¬ 
turies has been Western supremacy over many 
parts of the world, not always through moral 
superiority, but often through hatred, violence, 
greed, falsehood, pride and disunity armed with 
the devilish powers of modem science in the 
sphere of technology, economics and military 
affairs. But with the independence of Asian and 
African countries during and after the World 
War II and with the rapid disappearance of the 
technological, economic and military differen¬ 
tial between the white man of Europe and 
.America and the coloured man of Africa and 
Asia, the problem may well be of the East 
meeting the West on terms of equality an^ 
finally of One World. In this respect we are, 
perhaps, assisting at one of the final rounds ia 
the great relay race of history lasting for more 
than fifty centuries.* 

* A paper accepted for discussion at the 21ti 
session of the Indian Political Science Conference 
Vjjain, Madhya Pradesh, from December 27 to 
1958, under the auspices of the Vikram UmversUy. 
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ENGUSH 

TRAVELS IN AND DIARIES OF INDIA 
AND BURMA: By I. P. Minayeff. Pub- 
lished by Eastern Trading Co., 64A, Dharam- 
talla Street, Calcutta. 1958. Pp. 284. Price 
Bs. 14. 

In the middle seventies and the eighties 
of the last century three successive journeys 
were made to India and neighbouring lands by 
the foremost Russian Orientalist of his genera¬ 
tion, Ivan Pavlovich Minayeff. While the re¬ 
cords of the first and the longest journey (lS7i- 
75) were published by this scholar in his weli- 
(vritten work, Shdtches of Ceylon and India: 
From the Travel Notes of a Russian (St. Petcr.^- 
burg, 1878), those of his second and third 
oumeys (d8^ and 1885-86) lay buried for a 
long time in manuscript in the archives of the 
Institute of Orientology, Academy of Sciences, 
U.S.S.R. The edition of these precious manus¬ 
cripts was seriously taken in hand by the 
P,u8sian scholar A. P. Barannikoff in 1950 
an the occasion of the 110th anniversary of the 
birth and 60th anniversary of the death of 
Minayeff. Interrupted by tne premature death 
t)f BaraMikoff they have since been pub¬ 
lished with the addition of explanatory notes 
and a few illustrations (including those pre¬ 
pared by the great Russian painter V. 
Vereshchagin) by the labours of Barannikoffs 
lolkagues at the Institute. The present tran¬ 
slation made directly from the original Rus¬ 
sian by a band of three Bengali scholars 
(Hirendranath Sanyal, Sunil Bhattacharya, 
and ^ilesh Chandra Sen Gupta) does credit to 
•’heir command of both the languages, while it 
is remarkably free from printing mistakes. 

The diaries reveal an extraordinary 
fange of interest of the great Russian traveller, 
was but natural that he should take keen and 
iclligent interest in the architectural monu- 
^nts of Ancient and Medieval India (includ- 
j above all the wonderful cave-structures of 


Western India and the Mu^al palaces of 
Delhi, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri) and, still more 
in the manuscript-libraries of India and Burma. 
It was equally to be expected that he should 
contact the schools, colleges and universities 
and other learned institutions as well as the 
leading Sanskrit scholars in India and Pall 
scholars in Burma. Equally welcome are h’s 
informative notes on the lives of the students 
with minute sketches of their residences, their 
studies and their monthly expenses and so forth, 
as well as his impressions of Brahmanical reli¬ 
gious kirtans and Jaina religious sermons, the 
Holi festival and marriage processions which 
came within his experience. We have likewise 
very interesting stories of his discourses with 
a large number of high British officials, with 
a _ few ruling princes and their ministers and 
with the middle-class intelligentsia. In these 
are reflected the supercilious pride and arro¬ 
gance of the ruling-class towards the indigenous 
population, the senseless imitation of Eng¬ 
lish manners by high and low alike and the 
widespread though as yet ineffective discontent 
of the people due to causes like the recent 
costly Afghan War, the heavy burden of 
taxation on the peasantry, the tax on salt and 
the inquitious press-laws. 

The author’s criticism of the trend of 
British policy in India as well as in Burma is 
trenchant but not undeserved. Speaking of the 
training at the Princes’ College at Ajmer he 
says, “Captains and Majors, Residents and 
Agents, people for the most part not blessed 
with brilliant education and not infrequently 
even completely indifferent to education take 
upon themselves the task of education of the 
young rulers.The teachers engraft un¬ 

belief in the minds of their wards and corrupt 
them so that they look upon their motherland 
with contempt. They take pride in their skill 
for training the young prince-apes” (p. 91)^ 
Referring to the so-called civilizing effeats of 
British rule upon the people he writes,* *^of 
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whom are all those fancies of Western Civili¬ 
zation in the East necessary? The answer is 
quite clear; all this is necessary for thj ruling 
foreigner” (p. dOB). Writing in a more elo¬ 
quent vein about the probable effects of British 
conquest of Upper Burma he observes, “The 
friends of humanity will of course be glad that 
this will open up a new and wide field of acti¬ 
vities for the Western Civilization. , . . But 
those same friends of humanity should ask them¬ 
selves: Would this progress in which they are 
rejoicing really accomplish their object? . . . 
All this shall not make the conquered better 
and happier and shall not rouse in them in¬ 
tellectual productivity. . . . And ultimately 
all the innovations will prove to be of advan¬ 
tage to the minority of the incoming rulers ’ 
(114-115). Equally severe and almost as well- 
merited is the author’s criticism of the shallow 
patriotism of the contemporary Indian poli¬ 
tical reformers. “In India,” he says (p. lOB), 
“there is actually a weak minority trained in 
British political ideas, who have learnt to 
repeat aphorisms taken from English books 
word for w’ord, but it is doubtful whether this 
same minority would support legislative mea¬ 
sures calculated to change any religious or 
social customs.” By contrast a certain falling- 
off in the author's unusually high standard of 
justice between peoples is noticeable in the 
following assessment of Russian expansion of 
Central Asia. “They (the British) can explain 
and understand this only as a threat to India. 
They cannot understand that this overflow 
of Russian might into the sands of barren 
steppes is an evidence of sincere service to the 
cause of humanity’* (p. 112). 

* We cannot conclude this review without 
wishing the present work a wide circulation 
among the reading public in our country. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

KASHMIR PRINCESS: By A. S. Kar- 
nik, Jaico Publishing House. Price not men¬ 
tioned. 

On the 11th April 1955, the Kashmir Prin¬ 
cess of the Air India International crashed in¬ 
to the South China Sea near Sarawak. It is 
not, according to India's Defence Minister 
Mr. Krishna Menon, an ordinary plane dis¬ 
aster but an international crime, deliberately 
planned and executed. She was due to carry 
Prjrae Minister Mr. Chou En-lai and a Chi¬ 
nese, Delegation to the Bandung Conference of 
Asian and African nations to work out ways 
and means for peace and progress. Mr. ChOu 
En-lai happily was not one of the passengiers. 

'" Oh the 13th April, Reuter foisted on the 


Ground Engineer, the author of the book un¬ 
der review and one of the three survivors the’ 
responsibility of saying that the plane crashea 
because of fire in the hydraulic system in the* 
port. Mr. Karnik stoutly denied having said 
this at any time. American papers like Time, 
and American News Agency Report sought to 
pass it over as a common accident *and no 
sabotage. ^After a long, painstaking • enquiry 
the Britisli Colonial Office reported in Janu¬ 
ary, ’56'that a Hongkong Airport employee, 
sabotaged the plane and escaped to Formosa* 
and the Kuomintang authorities refused to 
hand him over for trials. 

The author gives us a moving description 
of the eight agonising hours they were in the 
water escaping—providentially unaware of—^t.he 
clutches of sharks and barracudas with which 
the South China Sea abounds. He wields s 
racy, vigorous style and it keeps the mine 
absorbed and at times sends a shiver down the 
spine. 

JOGKS C 

THE NEW ECONOMY OF CHINA: 
Factual Account, Analysis and Interpretation. 
By Gy an Chand. Vora & Co. Publishers Pri 
vate Ltd., Bombay-2. April 1958. Pp. xiif, 
429. Price Rs. 16. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
OF CHINA: By Dr. A. N. Agarwala M.A., 
D.Litt. Kitab Mahal. 1958. Pp, viii, US, 
Price Rs. 3. 

Dr. Gyan Chand’s work provides the first 
coherent and objective description of the lead¬ 
ing aspects of the new economy of China and 
would be welcomed by all students of Chinese 
affairs. Dr. Gyan Chand’s wide background 
of acadjemic and administrative e8q)erienoe 
combined with a sane outlook on the process; 
of economic development in general, and Chi¬ 
nese developments in particular, lends th« 
book a rare depth. It would easily remain Wie 
standard work of reference on the Chinese 
economy of the period between 1949 and 1955, 
The only criticism about the book is that thert^ 
is no bibliography (a fact accounted for per 
haps by the fact that the material for th< 
book was collected by the author mostly fronij 
direct observation and contact during hi% six- 
months’ stay in China), the index is an in-1 
different one and there is occasional looseni 
in describing the official position of Chinese' 
leaders (Liu Shao-chi is Chairman of thy 
Standing Committee of National People^j 
Congress and not a '^ce-Chairman of th( 
Government as has been stated on p. 75). Th| 
use, in part, of paper of inferior quality in suclj 
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costly Tjook does not speak very highly of 
ke publishers. 

Dr.* Agarwala’s book hardly bears , any 
fajparison with Dr. Gyan Chand’s either in 
olume, content and quality. This is the 
bdestrian sort 6f work on China (written 
lostly by avowed ‘'friends" of China) which 
ads one neither here nor there and is so tire- 
>ine. It really passes beyond one’» compre- 
ension why anybody, who has the 'temerity 
write in 1958, that “China has not Vxpro- 
iated national bourgeoisie" when there is 
erhaps not even a single bourgeoisie loft to be 
ipropriated, should attempt writing on Chi 
cso Government and polities—even if he be 
leading university professor. It is question- 
blc how far this book is going to promote 
idian underst.anding of China; there is, how- 
:cr, little <loubt that it would show the 
‘ thor, who is one of the leading authorities 
economics, in a very poor light. 

StruASH Ciiaxdr\ Sarkeh 
SANSKRIT-ENCLISH 

BHASA \ Indian Men of Letters Series^y. 
f A. S. P. Ayyar, M.A. {Oxon), I.C.S., 
r-at-haw. Published by Painffsionmy Sas- 
dti ct* Sons, S?95, Nelctji Subhas Chandra Bose, 
ad, Madras-1. I,9/)7. Price Rs. 5/- or 7sh. 

Wc arc glad that a ‘second, revised and en- 
ged edition’ has been issued on Ayyar's in- 
esting work on the great old Banskrit 
imatist Bhasa. “There has been”, we are 
d by the learned author, “a persistent call 
a second edition from friends in India and 
road, and osix’cially from the rising drama¬ 
’s of the Indian Kepublic from all the four- 
n languages of the Union.” This i.s en- 
iraging not only to the writer of the book 
■' to all Indologists who have to murmur 
linst the apathetic attitude of the general 
der who takes little interest in old Indian 
turc and literature. There is no indication 
the nature and extent of revision under- 
:en for the second edition. No notice appears 
have been taken of the jioints raised by ns 
our review of the first edition in these pages 
muary 1943). Of course new materials ha'. o 
m a^ded here and there. A long extract, for 
.mple, has been reproduced from Justice 
jamannar’s article on ancient Indian stage 
the chapter on Bhasa’s stage which is based 
the above-mentioned article and really gives 
account of the stage as described by Bharata 
ose date and relation to Bhasa are not defi- 
3ly known." 

ChintahAean Chakkavabti 

i it 
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VKESHAB CHANDRA SEN: By 

Joges Chhndra Bagal, Published by Bcmgiya 
Sahitya Parisad, Calcutt<i-6. Price Be. 

Pages 128. 

This is the 97th publication of the Sahitya 
Sadhak Charitaraala bl the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisad giving in short the life and work of one 
of the nobliest sons of Bengal, nay Ihdia. 
Keshab Chandra Sen, (1838-1884) was a born 
genius and his contributions for the uplift of 
his countrymen were immense. Very 
early in life he came in contact v.’ith Maharshi 
Dcl>endra Nath Tagore father of Pocl Rabindra 
Nath, who loved him as his son and placed 
him in important jmsition in the B" hmo 
Samaj of which Maharshi was the head. iveshab 
had to paili with Maharshi’s company after¬ 
wards for fundamental differences with him 
but Maharshi had always a soft corner of hts 
heart for him in spite of disagreement. 
Keshab Chandra travelled all over India— 
North and South for several times for preach¬ 
ing religion and Indian unity. In this I'cspect 
he was a forerunner of Surendra Nath Banerjca, 
Father of Indian Nationalism. He was a 
powerful speaker and his speeches inspired 
the youth into action. He was a jouimalist 
and a powerful writer. He introduced one- 
pice newspaper {Suhxv-Samachar) for the first 
time. He was a great social reformer. He W'ont 
to England in 1870 and his lectures there 
roused tho interest of Englishmen at home on 
Indian questions. It was in England that he 
got acquainted with great men like Prof, Max- 
Muller, John Stuart Mill and Gladstone. Queen 
Victoria received him veiy kindly an^^ enquired 
about conditions in India. Keshab Chandra 
was no less an educationist. The Victoria Insti¬ 
tution for women stands as a monument of his 
cducatiinal activities. Above all he was an 
architect and builder of Indian nationality. 
He never thought in terms of a province or 
part of the country—'to him India was one and 
indivisible. This he practised and preached 
and most of the leaders of the later nineteenth 
century of Bengal and India got inspiration 
from him. ’ I ; I 

Several biographies have been written on 
the life of Keshab Chandra Sen, but the pre¬ 
sent one is very nicely written by one who has 
made'a special study of the history of the 19th* 
f?entuiy Bengal. Against the background Of 
contemporary history, tlie life of Keshab 
Chandra has been depicted in broad relief to , 
draw the attention of the present generation «ne 
hundred years back, when our country *wfa 
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struggling ahead to come to its own. It will be 
a national misfortune if the sacrifices, struggles 
.and contributions for freedom and cftiancipa- 
tion of our predelcessors are ignored 
and forgotten. The life of Brahmananda 
K'^shab Chandra Sen dosen’es a very wide cir¬ 
culation. 

A. B. DurrA 

HINDI 

THAKKARBAPA: By KantiUil Shah. 
Navajivan Pxihlishing House, Ahmedabad. Pp. 
XV -j- JfSS. Price Rs. 5/-. 

Dr. R'bjendra Piu-^ad in his introducticn 
tells us that Tlmkkarbai)a with rare exceptions 
always travelled third evtn in his advanced 
old age. An engineer in lucrative post he 
threw up the job to join the Servants of India 
Society. IIi.s was thus the life of a poor man 
by choice for the service of the poor. He wor¬ 
ked among the Blicels. That seminal work 
of his led others in other parts of India to take 
up Adivasi-Seva. Arnritalal Thakkar lovingiy 
called Bapa was, however, best known as a 
Harijan-Sevak. The author depicts the life- 
story of such a true servant of the poor and 
the despised. He could exclude much to make 


room for much else for which as the publi¬ 
shers say room could not be found. « 

BiBDNDiRANATH QUHA 

cviabah 

AMBAR CHARKHA; Edited hy Viahnu-^ 
das Maganlal Kothari. Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Ahmedabad- 14 . 1957. Pp. SOO. Price Rsm 1-8. 

A collection of papers, written by various 
specialists', constitutes the present volume. We 
begin with an article on ‘Khadi and Village 
Industries and Their Political Importance,# 
‘Why Decentralization of Industries?’ ‘From* 
Hind Swaraj to Ambar,’ ‘Mills versus Ambar,' 
etc. Then it proceeds to technicalities—^the 
plans and criticisms of different committees, 
the names and meanings of different parts of 
Ambar Charkha, the schemes of improvement, 
the measurements and prices of different parts, 
tlire mathematical side of it, connected problem#.,' 
and their solutions. There are certain appen¬ 
dices to complete the work—training for work¬ 
ers, sheds for Ambar Charkha, etc., etc. 

A valuable handbook for those who are 
practically interested in Ambar Charkha in 
particular and cottage or rural industries in 
general. 

P. R. Sen 


JUST PUBLISHED 

SWAM! VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 
NEW DISCOVERIES 

Bn MARIE LOUISE BURKE 

A NEW ArPKOACH TO THE MESSAGE OF SwAMI ViVEKANANDA 

The author discusses the hithertofore unknown facts regarding the Swamiji’s 
first sojourn in the U.8.A. She substantiates her treatise quoting relevant 
material from the American Press of those days and other prominent 
personalities acquainted with Swami Vivekananda. 

have a message to the West as Buddha had a mes8^;e to the East.” 

—Swami Vivekananda 

Royal octavo Pages: 6394-xix Price: Rs. 20 

Neatly printed on good paper and excellently got up 
With 39 illustrations including the fine frontispiece of Sri Ramakrishna and 
some portraits of Swami Vivekananda. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA ^ ^ ^ WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-!? 



Indian Periddicals 


Our Cultural Crials 

In the course of an article in The Aryan 
Path Dr. Sita Bam Jayaswal observes : 

Someone has defined culture very simply : 
"Culture is what is left over after you have 
forgotten all you definitely set out to, learn.” 
Culture is the essence of our learning and 
education. It is no use discussing the many 
definitions. But I should like to state one 
more definition of culture, that which appeals 
to me most. According to this definition, 
culture is the style of social living. In every 
society, a style of social life is developed 
which is cherished by the people and regarded 
as "a significant human achievement, the 
core of which is the goal values which people 
seek to attain as defined in their religion 
and arts, and which have been translated 
into symbols and institutions, rituals, 
relationships, tools and techniques and their 
social order.” 

^ In other words, broadly stated, there arc 
two major aspects of culture. Jpnc is material 
and the o th er is abafi-act . Some students of 
culture state tl^ one aspect of culture is 
related^ techniques and the other pertains 
to values. Intor-action between techniques 
ind values leads to the development or 
Regeneration of culture, as the case may be. 
[f either of the two dominates, equilibrium 
s lost and cultural crisis results. 

Our cultural crisis today is indicative of the 
lominancc o f techniques ove r values. While 
ve have advanced in the realm of techniques 
)f production, our values of life have not 
)een strong enough to maintain the cultural 
lomeostasis. What do we see around us ? 
fn the world we find a great paradox. 
Atomic and hydrogen bombs devised by man 
ire threatening our very existence. It is 
eared that there will be nothing left. For 
he Arst time in world history, we have dis¬ 
covered means to wipe out poverty, sickness 
nd- ignorance. We produce so much that 
o part of the world need remain hungry. 
V^e have the means to control diseases. We 
ave the required techniques and tools to 
apish ignorance. And yet these enemies of 
tuinanity are st^l thriving! Why ? Because 


we do not rise to the occasion, because our 
values of life are not in tune with times. 
The signs of the times indicate a cultural 
crisis. Incidentally, it may be pointed out 
that a daily paper {The Peoneer), published 
from Lucknow, has a permanent column 
named "Signs of the Times.” In this column 
arc published facts which bring out how deep 
cultural crisis is. 

This cultural crisis exists on all levels. 
The individual is a victim of fear and has 
lost his faith in himself. He doubts too 
much and has no ability to resolve his prob¬ 
lems. Science suggests its own method of 
solving the problems of life. But this scien¬ 
tific method is more useful in matters which 
are static than in those which change from 
moment to moment. Human expressions are 
too dynamic to be e.xarained by the scientific 
method. ^ The reliance on the machine in the 
search for Truth is indicative of the depth 
of our cultural crisis. Man has lost faith in 
man and see wh.at man has made of man 1 

On the family level the crisis is seen in 
the lack of harmony between members of 
the family. The institution of the joint family 
is disintegrating. It is not suggested that 
the joint family is perfect in all ways. 
Nothing is perfect •except perfection, from 
one point of view. But what is important 
to remember is that industrialized countries, 
especially in the West, where the institution* 
of the joint family does not exist, have 
brought about utter loneliness. The psycho¬ 
logical support which is given in a joint 
family in times of stress and sorrow is 
missing in a single-family unit. If there is 
a conflict between husband and wife, there 
are no mediators at hand, with the result 
that life becomes unbearable for them and 
for their children, if any. It is gradually 
being realized that the individual in the 
group has better chances for sanity than 
when he is all alone. The development of 
grotip therapy and the psycho-drama is base^ 
on this hypothesis. , 

Our cultural crisis appesirs in all aspects 
of human relations. There is a crisis of charac** 
ter, in the words of Shri Patanjali ShhstrL' 
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The standards of education are falling. 
There in little reverence for elders.* There 
is lack of all thoi-e qualities which are con- 
s'd* red g od for life. Some time ago, Prime 
Mil ister Nehru referred to this problem. Ho 
is deeply concerned with the general low¬ 
ering of our cultural life. The Five-Year 
Plan, though good in its own way, suffers 
from lack of the proper personnel to work it. 
We have excellent schcoics, but where are 
the people to carry them out ? Even the 
ceononiist.s are realizing the importance of 
what they call the “human factor^' in econo¬ 
mic development. “Investment in Mau’^ is 
a new economic cxprchsion freely used now. 
It is high time that we got out ol the cultural 
crisis, for, as 7)r. S. Radhakrishuan said in 
his C’onvocation Address at the Allahabad 
University on November 13th, 1{)34, it is “so 
.stupid and yet so serious iu its consequences 
that civilization itself may be ruined. Man¬ 
kind must be dragged out of this rut.” 


k 


On latest 
editions of 
books of 


NATURO - YOtllC CULTURE 
SERIES by 

DR. D. D. MEHRA 

1. Forever Young R*» 3.87 

2. How To Increase Height 2.87 
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Economic Bond Uniting the Commonwealdi 

F. Cassell writes in The Indian Review: ^ 
The Commonwealth is not primarily et 
economic association but economic bonds pla) 
an important part in its cohesion. Those bon(| 
are mostly loose and informal and the stronges 
of them are not the result of delibcgate policy 
but have evolved quite naturally aspthe Com 
monwealth has developed. ‘ 

The economic strength of the Common 
wealth is not to be sought in preferential tarifl 
—^though those are still important—or n 
foreign exchange controls. It lies rather in tl 
resources, skill and initiative of members an 
the trading, financial and personal relationship 
to which these have given rise. 

A Commonwealth whose frontiers strete 
from tlie northern-most tip of Canada t 
Antarctica, and from TIong Kong and Sydr 
to Vancouver and tlic Falkland Isles cmbraci 
almost all geographic and climatic conditions, 
Tliis variety has made the Commonwcalt 
the major source of many of the world’s mo: 
important primaiy commodities. It sxipplif 
more than half the free world’s wool, jut 
sisal, cocoa, tea, pepper, barley, asbesto- 
manganese, platinum and gold, and more th* 
a third of its tin, chrome, rice, groundnut 
copra and natural rubber. 

It is ali^o an important producer of a 
minium, cop})er, lead, zinc, silver, wheat, sug; 
diamonds, wood pulp and vegetable oils. Ev 
more important, the Commonwealth is par’ 
cularly richly endowed with the new mincra 
.such as uranium, zirconium and titanium whi 
will be consumed in increasing quantities 1 
the nuclear and electronic age develops. If tl 
Paley Commission’s forecasts of the Unit 
States’ growing dependence on imported r. 
materials prove correct, the Comraonwet 
should become, in the future, an even ir 
important source of the world’s raw material 
This natural wealth, however, is no n 
than the foundation of the Commonweal 
prosperity. Capital and enterprise are nec 
if that wealth is to be exploited. 

It is here, perhaps, that the Commonwc; 
partnership—'and the imperial rekationt 
before it—has made its greatest contributi 
The Commonwealth has meant stable go'vj 
ment, and the confidence this inspired 
encouraged the free flow of capital and lal 
between members, and, in recent years, ^ 
attrafcted much capital from outside countr 
The United Kingdom yemains the co: 
cial and financial hub of the Commonwei 
and the pattern of trade is still very broi 
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the exchange of United Kingdom manufactures balances in Londbh, to '^be nfflf up oc .do'vm 
an|dnst the primaty products of other members! according to their balance of payments needs* 
This pattern is gradually changing as more *In the days of soaring ’dominOdity pHoeB 
and rnore Commonwealth countries build up which followed the ou^reak of the lii^rean 
their industiies and the process is causing some war, oversea sterling countries • allowed miteb 
difficulties, as for instance in the Lancashire of their increased earnings to accumulate, in 
cotton industiy, because the United Kingdom London and thus considerably eased the 
puts no tariff or other obstacles in the way of pressure which Britain’s higher import bill 
Commonwealth imports. the general might otherwise have put upon the pound, 

complementary nature of Commonwealth trade In the post year, when commodity prices 
remains. * liave been falling, these countries have bem 

The “sterling” Commonwealth—^that is able partially to offset the reduction in their 
Aortually the entire Commonwealth except export earning by drawing on their balances in 
Canada—provides one vast market of some London, and their drawings have in effect be«i 
640,000,000 consumers in wliich there arc no financed by the bigger balance of payments 
currency I)arricrs to trade. sur])lu8 which lower import pricey have given 

But the ('omnionwealth is not a closed Britain. 

►-ystcra: rather more than half its trade is done This complex system of Commonwealth 
with outside countries. trade and payments has grown up unplanned 

The strength of the (Jommouwoalth, how- and iinco-ordiiiilted by any central body. The 
over, is something gicaler iliau tlvo mere addi- system is not perfect; at times, since World 
tion of its resources and trade. 'J'he partnership War II, it has shown serious signs of strain, but 
itself contributes to that htitngth notably by it still affords members an important element 
sterling invnibers jjooliug tlicii' bard eurreiicy of stability which, with prudent administration, 
earnings and by oversea sterling inembcrs sliould enable them to avoid the extremities of 
holding ino.4 of their re>ervc in the form of inflation and deflation. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 

l^prettions of tho Russian Orthodox Chuith looking types—waiting to kiss the priesf^s 
Jo coufse of an article in the International to receive his blessing. 

Revieto of Missions, October, 1958^ Mathew English visitors might be surprised to 
Shaw writes ; find that there are no collections at Orthodox 

Early this summer, I was a member of a services. In fact, the custom is that all 

party of Anglican Religious who spent a fort- practising Christians buy and burn votive 

night in Russia as the guests of the Patriarchate, candles, and the Church's financial support 

We were looked after with every imaginable comes largoly from the sale of these candles, 

courtesy and were everywhere impressed by During public services the pricket stands 

the freedom with which our hosts conversed are constantly manned by attendants who 

with us. There was none of the sense of replace burned-out candles by new ones 

constraint that we had feared. from a container into which worshippers 

We visited monasteries and convents and put the candles they have bought. Some- 
theological seminaries in ^^oscow, Kiev, times offerings of money can be seen being 
Odessa and Leningrad. We also saw many passed from hand to hand over the heads of 
parish churches and took part in several of the congregation from those who arc unable 
their services. In Moscow we called on to get through the press to the front of the 
the President of the Baptist Union. church. We were told that church member- 

Our primary purpose was to learn what ship is calculated partly on the basis of 

we could of the revival of the monastic life sales of candles, and that by tliis means it 
for*men and women. One monk told us is reckoned that there are between twenty 
that about half the monks who had left Russia and thirty million practising members of the 
in the early days of the Communist Revolu- Orthodox Church in Russia. (There are 
tion had since returned. about seven million members of the Coin- 

We learned that there are now, in all, five munist party in the country.) 

thousand monks and nuns in the Orthodox Wc acquired some of our most interesting 

Church, There are about seventy monasteries information from our visits to (.)rthodox 
and convents. This growth in numbers is seminaries. There are eight of these, and 
the more important to the Russian Church selected students go on from them, at the end 
in view of the Orthodox rule that bishops of their four-year course of studies to one 
must ul'^ays be monks. of the two academics where they do a 'further 

Everyone who comes back from Russia four years of study of a more advanced 
saya that the churches are crowded and character. There seems to be no shortage 
that the congregations mostly consist of of candidates for the ministry, and the church 
old women. Wo have been asked if we agree leaders express themselves well-satisfied 
with these reports. There is no doubt that with the standard of their students, 
the former is correct. On weekdays as well It is inevitable that the question that 

as Sundays, in the' early mornings as well everyone asks me is, ‘What about the State ?' 

as in the evenings, services that we attend- And this is much the hardest of all the 
ed in parish churches were crowded. But questions. Naturally wc kept our eyes open ; 
the proportions of young to old and of wo- but in view of the history of the last forty 
men to men are not so disparate as is com- years wc felt that our own enquiries had to 
monly said. . Young men and women are be delicate and tactful. I am unwilling to 

certainly to be seen in reasonable numbers ; indulge in speculation. Let me confine 

and sinqe most women wear headscarves in myself to one fact. We learned that in 
church;' they tend to look older than they every province there is an official appointed 
really are. People arc much more demons- by the Ministry for Church Affairs. We 
trative in their devotion than they are in met two of these men f they were extremely 
Ene^nd. f^queutly in the course of a pleasant. Our hosts described them to us 
Btsaioa theri^would be a long queue of men as put there to help in material things. If 
and w(^en<~iome of^them most unlikely- for example, the nuns at a piffttcular cou" 



vent want gome new maohinery, they as^ 
bishop ; he tells the State official, who t 
thereupon sets about procuring it. One can' 
readily understand the advantage of having 
such help in a bureaucratic society. We 
saw many .signs of what seemed to be 
effective co-operation between Church and 
State. Nearly all the churches and monasteries 
we visited have been recently .restored and 
redecorated. No doubt the Churph is hem¬ 
med about with restrictions, but she is 
working vigorously if unobtrusively. Of 
that I have no doubt. 

-; 0 :—^ 

Ghana 

The following talk by Nfr. Edward O. 
Anafu-Adfayc, High Commissioner for Ghana 
in the United Kingdom h.as been published 
in the Journal of the Rotjal f^nrietij of Arta, 
October, 195(S : 

Until Oth March last ye.ar Gh.ina was 
known a.s the Gold Coast, a name which 
recalled the handsonje returns which merchant 
adventurers derived from the country. There 
is evideiu'o that the Gold Coast was known 
to the Phoenicians; certainly the country was 


' kuown'roM^iPpeBV davigatois fobli*' 

teeuth century,. It was not, however, lihtOl 
1471 that the Portuguese began the j to t. 
permaueut European settlement on the 
The Porti^uese were followed to th^* oouiftrjr , 
by the Danes, the Dutch, the Swist^ the 
Froneb, and the Braudenburgers. The main 
interest of these foreigners was trade. 

In the initial stages the method wm very 
simple. Fanciful objects would be left On 
the coast by the European merohaut adven¬ 
turers, who would then retire to their boats.' 
Quantities of gold dust would then be placed 
beside these fancy goods by interested 
Africans, who would then retire. The 
European merchants would then ■ return and 
remove the gold dust if they found the 
amount acceptable as fair exchange for their 
goods. When the merchant adventurers had 
loft, the African traders would go back to 
the scene and remove the goods igft as 
exch.angc for their gold. Soon this intej. esting 
trade was superseded by the slave tran^ 6, nnd 
the country entered what was pev^Aaps the 
darkest period of her history, when million of 
her sons and daughters were ferried across 
the seas under great humiliation and sufferiog 
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to distant lands. The abolition of thl slave 
trade and the return to legitimate trade saw 
progress in the country. "Today Glfuna 
eX^rts im less than J£74 nullinn worth of 
goods, consisting mainly of cocoa, gold, 
timber, diamonds and bauxite. These 
exports enable us to earn sufficient foreign 
currency to buy some of the daily necessities 
of a reasonably decent life and also to provide 
the capital goods needed for our development 
plans. 

To carry out to a successful conclusion 
such an ambitious programme, a stable and 
progressive government is an absolute 
necessity. In the colonial days, generally, the 
Colonial Office-appointed Governor ruled 
with or without the advice of Legislative and 
Executive Councils composed mainly of 
British administrative officials. Today the 
Government is similar to that of Britain, 
except that we have no Upper House in the 
Ghana Parliament. Dr. Nkruinah’s Conven¬ 
tion Peoples' Party controls 72 out of the 104 
seats in Parliament, and there is no danger of 
a fall of government every month! 

And what does consolidation of Indepen¬ 
dence mean ? It means the realization of, 
and the determination to provide for, our 
shortcomings and needs, without which our 
independence would be only in name and not 
a reality. For example, democracy and a full 
life are extremely difficult in a country with 
much illiteracy. Thus, to maintain our. 
independent and democratic government, 
priority must be given to education. Realiz- 
ing^this, the Ghana Government Is spending 
over £7 million on education in the current 
financial year. 

The foundation for a sound educational 
system has been laid by missionaries and the 
colonial government, and a great impetus 

given to educational expansion by the 
national Government in 1951. Higher edn- 
catiott is not being neglected : Kumasi, the 
capital of Ashanti, can boast of a fine College 
of Alts and Technology, while Accra, the 
capitfd, has fine University College where, 
by the co-operation of the University of 
Loin^on, .interni^,d^rees of that University 
aream^;.; 

. Soinid'fiN^ds must be in sound bodies,; 
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and^ so the eradtoation of ^H^eas^ and the 
dmprovement of the health of t^< people ai^ 
receiving great attention. Todiy malai% 
is’under reasonable control in' the large 
towns, and the larger hospitals have the ser¬ 
vices of a fair number of African as well as 
foreign specialists. In the villages, dispen¬ 
saries and health centres form importaii^ links 
in the plan for the control and cure of 
diseases. .> 

In our deterniination to build a modern 
state, we are not forgetting our past. After 
all, we chose the ancient name of Ghana for 
our free country to remind us of our links 
with the past. When the Ghana Empire 
which flourished in the Western Sudan over 
a thousand years ago fell to the warriors of 
Islam, some of the Ghanaians fled south¬ 
wards and are believed to have settled in 
what was until recently known as the Gold 
Coast. And so, when wc became indepen¬ 
dent, we adopted the ancient name of Ghana 
as a link with tho past and an inspiration for 
the future. The name Ghana is, therefore, the 
formal expression of our belief that wc must 
take the good of the past and blend it with 
what wc believe to be good and true in tho 
culture of the civilization we are now 
embracing. Thus, active steps liave been 
taken to encourage the survival of our fine 
traditions ; these are as varied as the many 
languages of the four and a half million peo¬ 
ple of Ghana. Each tribe has its own forms 
and customs, but there is one institution 
which is common to all—Chieftaincy, and the 
ceremonial associated with it. This institu¬ 
tion is fundamental to the traditional way of 
our popular Goverment, and it is the declared 
intention of both the Goverment and the 
Opposition to maintain the institution of 
Chieftaincy in a progressive form. Other 
expressions of our traditions" and culture 
like drumming and dancing, carving and 
weaving, are actively encouraged. In this 
way we hope that, in our forward marclv 
old and new may be merged together to 
produce a deep and satisfying harmony which 
may not only be • the expression of the 
African personality, but also of the African 
contribution to modern civilization. 
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